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Dr.  GERALDINE  HODGSON. 


Mrs.  STUART  HORNER. 

H.  L.  HUTTON. 

Mrs.  INGHAM. 

Miss  E.  E.  CONSTANCE  JONES. 
Dr.  MacNAUGHTON- JONES. 

M.  W.  KEATINGE. 

SYDNEY  H.  KENWOOD. 

Miss  E.  S.  LEES. 

J.  W.  LONGSDON. 

Mrs.  KEITH  LUCAS. 

W.  J.  LUCAS. 

Prof.  LYDE. 

Miss  C.  C.  LYON. 

Hon.  the  Rev.  Canon  LYTTELTON. 
Mrs.  SMEDLEY  MacLEAN. 
NORMAN  MacMUNN. 

Sir  PHILIP  MAGNUS. 

S.  P.  B.  MAIS. 

ALBERT  MANSBRIDGE. 

Miss  NORA  H.  MARCH. 

Miss  CONSTANCE  I.  MARKS. 
STANLEY  MAXWELL. 

Miss  C.  L.  MAYNARD. 

EUSTACE  MILES. 

Miss  E.  J.  MORLEY. 

Rev.  R.  S.  MOXON. 

Prof.  A.  F.  MURISON. 

Miss  E.  R.  MURRAY. 

Miss  E.  J.  NOTCUTT. 

/ 


Prof.  T.  P.  NUNN. 
DANIEL  H.  OGLEY. 

C.  F.  C.  PADEL. 

Dr.  C.  A.  PARKER, 

Dr.  ERIC  PRITCHARD. 
MARGARET  PUNNETT. 
Miss  M.  C.  RAYNER. 

Prof.  W.  RIPPMANN. 
FRANK  ROSCOE. 
MICHAEL  E.  SADLER. 

Dr.  C.  W.  SALEEBY. 

H.  S.  SALT. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  SCOTT. 
ALFRED  SIDGWICK. 

Dr.  ARMITAGE-SMITH. 
Prof.  BOMPAS  SMITH. 

F.  SMITH. 

Miss  KATE  STEVENS. 

Miss  B.  L.  TEMPLETON. 

J.  S.  THORNTON. 

Dr.  JANE  WALKER. 

H.  J.  CRADOCK- WATSON. 
Prof.  FOSTER  WATSON. 
Dr.  HELEN  WEBB, 

Dr.  JESSIE  WHITE. 

W.  E.  WHITEHOUSE. 

Miss  L.  KEYSER  YATES. 
Miss  ZIMMERN. 

Miss  D.  M.  ZIMMERN. 
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^PHE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

A  INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


SOCIAL  MEETING. 

FOR  MEMBERS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

A  Social  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  College  on 
Wednesday,  the  21st  of  January,  from  8  to 
10.30  p.m.  Musical  and  Humorous  Recitals  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Chester,  Miss  Kate 
Moss,  and  others.  Evening  Dress  optional. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-Second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Se., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “  Educational  Psychology,” 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  February, 
at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their 
profession,  whether  they  have  any  examination  in 
view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
College  in  connexion  with  its  examinations  for  the 
Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and 
reading,  and  problems  will  be  set  for  such  students 
as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity 
will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
classroom. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  4. 


*  & 

HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 


OR  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

EOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


L 


ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 


Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  oe  Leeds. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal 
G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  m  March  - 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  11th,  1914. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  February  4th,  1914. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “Associa,  London.” 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  April,  when  Certificates  will 
be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  ;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.l,  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  Particulars  of  the  Secretary. 

Enrolment  op  Schools  “In  Union.”  —  Appli¬ 
cation  Forms  may  be  had.  There  is  no  fee. 

SYLLABUS  for  1914,  with  Annual  Report  and 
Forms  of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
•for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 

English. — These  Examinations  may  be  held  at 
any  date.  An  Examination  of  French  Teachers 
will  commence  on  the  12th  of  January.  Entries  for 
that  Examination  can  be  received  up  to  the  7th  of 

January. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29th  of  June,  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.— The  Mid 

summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Spring  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  10th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
Schools. — Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


OTICE.  —  “  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

TIMES”  for  February  will  contain  the 
CLASS  LISTS  OF  CANDIDATES  who  have  passed 
at  the  recent  CHRISTMAS  EXAMINATIONS  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  Volume  for  1913  is  now  ready,  price  7s.  6d. 
Cases  for  binding  the  Volume  may  also  be  had, 
price  Is.  6d.  ;  by  post.  Is.  8d. 


BACHELOR  of  ARTS,  1913 

(XonDon  xaniversltg). 


AT  THE  B.A.  EXAMINATION,  1913 

144 

TIUL<L  Students  iPaesefc, 

Forming  60  per  cent. 


of  TnE  lists  and 

TAKING  55  OF  THE  70  PLACES 

IN 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  HONOURS. 


Complete  Prospectus,  giving  full  particulars  of 
Courses  for  London  University  Examinations,  post 
free  from 

THE  SECRETARY, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


PATON’S  LIST  of  SCHOOLS 
and  TUTORS. 

16th  Edition,  1913. 

Crown  8vo.  1216  Pages.  Red  Cloth. 
Price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  6d. 

J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

Fop  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B'Se.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 


o 


[Jan.  1,  1914. 


THE  EDUCATION" A  E  TIMES. 


BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.U. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

for  the  Degrees  of  the  University  in 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Geography,  History,  Logie,  Economics,  British 
Constitution.  Mathematics  (l’ure  and  Applied). 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Law  (LL.B.,  Commercial  and  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Conveyancing,  &c.). 

Matrioulation  and  Preliminary  Courses.  Aocountanoy. 

Proepectriscs  post,  free.  Calendar  Ud.  (by  pout  5 cl.), 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


pHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate  for  Secondary 
Training. 

Principal:  Miss  Catherine  1.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  the  London  Teacher’s 
Diploma  j  the  Oxford  Geography,  and  other 
Diplomas  :  the  Archbishop  of  Canternury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology:  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  willi  a-  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £26.  to  he  repaid  within  three  years.  Particu¬ 
lars  and  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Principal. 


u 


N I  VERS  IT  Y  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  'Poachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  he  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Povonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull.  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London.  Manchester,  Nowoastlo- 
on-Tyno,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  SholUold,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns, 
Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
ho  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University.  St.  Andrews. 


IT 


NIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL 
FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

Warden:  Miss  M.  K.  DOBSON,  M.A..  II. Sc. 


University  Ham.  was  opened  in  1896,  under 
the  government  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hail  is  in  lire 
partition  tor  I  In*  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes 
and  Degrees  in  Arts.  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medi 
cine  are  open  to  women  on  t  lie  samo  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Terms  of  Residence  are  from  October  to 
December,  January  to  March,  and  April  to  Julie. 

The  Hall  has  boon  enlarged  to  accommodate 
66  Students, 

Residence  ftv.x  from  £46  to  £66  per  annum. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Feos  average  £L1  per 

annum. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hull,  St.  Andrews,  Fife, 


A  HERD  A  R  E  HALL, CARDIFF.-- 

a'V  residence  for  women  students 

OE  THE  1  Nt\  F.ESITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Principal:  Miss  Kvik  11  it;  i  it  a  t  r. 

Foes  £46, 10s,,  £38. 10s.,  and  £64  per  annum.  Col¬ 
lege  tuition  feos  £12  per  annum.  Scholarships  of 
£26,  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholarship  Examina 
Don  of  University  College.  CarilitT.  to  be  held  in 
\pril.  Students  pttqiaro  for  the  B.A.  and  H.Se. 
Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary, 
end  Kindergarten  Training  arc  attached  to  iho 
College.  Students  with  ixvoguued  academic  quail 
tteations  can  enter  in  Ootolier  or  January,  lor  one 
year’s  Secondary  Twiiung  Course.  A pplv  to  the 
VRijwrAU 


Maria  g  r  e  y  t  ra  in  in  g 

COLLEGE  l-'OR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
high,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  l  niversity.  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Touchers  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston.  B.A. 
London,  M.A. Shellield,  Girton  College.  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Assisted  by 

MissNicnOLSON,  M.A.  Dublin  (M od.  Lang.  Tripos). 
Miss  Sachs,  B.A.  Dublin  (Math.  Tripos  and  His¬ 
torical  Tripos,  Part  II). 

Miss  Rickard  (Oxford  Diploma  in  Geography). 
Miss  J.  M.  W.  Slater,  D.Sc.  London  (Nat.  Sei. 
Tripos,  Parts  1  and  II). 

Miss  E.  R.  Murray,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Nat  ional  Froeliel  Union  and 
of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£10  to  £15  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent,  entering  in  January.  1914.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  G (5 aver  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
bv  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
(lead  Mistresses'  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses, and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 

rpHIS  Agency  has  been  established 
Jl  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m..  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  61.  FOUNTAIN. 


EAST  LONDON  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 


B 


E  D  FOR  D  CO LLEGE  FOR, 

WOMEN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 


Principal :  Miss  M.  J.  Thick.  M.A. 


Mile  End  Road.  E. 

Facilities  of 
ARTS. 


'The  Lent  Term  begins  on  Thursday  January  15th. 
Courses  are  provided  for  Degrees  of  the  University 
of  London  in  Arts  and  Science. 

There  is  a  Secondary  Training  Department  and 
an  Art  School. 

Courses  are  also  arranged  for  scientific  instruction 
in  Hygiene  and  in  Horticultural  Botany. 

Accommodation  for  85  resident  students  is 
provided. 

Entrance  Scholarships  are  awarded  annually  in 

June. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principa l. 


rpHE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

1  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal:  61iss  M.  H.  Wood.  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year's  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers'  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Fees  £75  and  £65.  Admissions  in 
January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bur¬ 
saries.  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


'I'll E  INCORPORATED 

R  0  E  1  I  E  L  E  T)  IT  C  A  T 1 0  N  A  L 
1  INSTITUTE. 


SCIENCE,  and 
ENGINEERING. 

Inclusive  fees,  ten  guineas  per 
an  num. 

No  entry  fee  and  no  registration 

charges. 

Special  fees  and  facilities  for  Post- 
Graduate  and  Research  Students  in 
all  Faculties. 

M.A.  classes  in  Mathematics. 

Calendar,  with  lists  of  Graduates,  Uni¬ 
versity  and  College  Scholarships,  Academic 
and  other  distinctions,  post  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Registrar,  or  the  Principal. 

J.  L.  S.  HATTON,  M.A. 
Telephone  No.  East  33S4. 


T \ i.uaktu  Road,  West  Kensington,  London .  W. 
Chairman  of  Committee : 

Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather,  LI..D. 
Treasurer :  61r.  C.  G.  VIontkfiork.  M.  A. 
Principal :  6Iiss  E.  K.  Lawrence. 
Secretary:  6lr.  Arthur  G.  Simon  os.  M.A. 

Students  aro  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
National  Froebel  Union. 

Prosptvtnsos  and  particulars  as  to  Scholarships 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
LONDON.  S.E. 

(.1)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Si .  .  - 
(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal :  Mi's  E.  Sfklman  Swnokk.M.K.C.P.E. 
and  S.T.M..  Sunray  Avenue.  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


\  T  01’  NG  lady,  French -Swiss  ,  Pro- 
1  tesn.ant)  certificated,  desires  engagement, 
Bn  pair.  to  learn  English  m  SC  private 

family.  Address — Mine  61  arc  Nicolkt.  Clanxde 
Eoi.ds,  Suisse. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

KING'S  COLLEGE. 


E\  ENING  CLASSES  FOR  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY  61ATR1CULATION  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EX- 
A6IINATIONS. 

Individual  Tuition  in  all  snbiects  required  for 
t  he  Examinations.  Fee  for  Half-yearly  Course,  £3. 3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 
^Apply  to  the  Srcretart,  Kings  C  tge.  Strand. 


UNIVERSITY  0E  LONDON. 

K 1  K  a's  JL°  L  L  E  ®  E- 


COURSES  are  arranged  for  the  INTER6IEDI- 
A  1  V.  and  VINA l  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  BA 
and  U.Se.  DEGREES  e:  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON.  Students  taking  the  full  Course  pav 
C  miposition  Fees  and  rank  as  Internal  Students 
of  the  l  niversity. 

The  Classes  are  also  open  to  Occasional  Students 
for  separate  subjects. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus  applv  to 
the  Peas  (Mr.  R.  W.  K.  Edwawlsi  or  to  the 
t'KCKETARY.  King  s  College.  Strand,  London.  W.C. 
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A  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

UiriTER8iTy  Tutok,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION,  INTER.  ARTS&SCIENCE 
AND  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS, 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 

AND  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

Day  and  Evening  Classes.  Private  and 
Correspondence. 

Tuition  at  lowest  possible  fees. 

23  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2,000  successes. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  for  MATRICULA¬ 
TION  and  INTER.  ARTS  and  SCIENCE  can  be 

commenced  at  any  time. 

SPECIAL  MORNING  and  EVENING  MATRICU¬ 
LATION  CLASSES,  and  AFTERNOON  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  PRELIMINARY  CLASS. 
PRIVATE  TUITION  at  all  times  for  all  Examina¬ 
tions. 

Prospectus  and  all  particulars  from — 

Mr.  ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C., 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 

Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


BURLINGTON 

CORRESPONDENCE 

COLLEGE. 

Principal;  Mr.  J.  CHARLESTON,  B.A. 

(Honours,  Oxon. ;  and  Lond.). 

Preparation  for: — 
Matriculation,  Intermediate  Arts, 
and  B.A.  Exams. 

L.L.A. 

A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  and  E.C.P. 

Single  Subjects  may  be  taken — Latin,  Greek, 
French.  German,  Italian,  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Logic,  Psychology,  Political 
Economy,  &c. 

Intending  Students  should  write  fully  to — 

THE  SECRETARY. 
BURLINGTON  C0RRESP0  *DENCE  COLLEGE, 

14Elsham  Road,  Kensington,  W. 


LESSONS  IN  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  AND 
ENGLISH  SPEAKING. 

Suitable  for  Travellers.  Teachers,  and  others, 
On  Thursdays  in  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.,  May. 

10  lessons  for  24  guineas. 

Special  terms  for  teachers. 

Apply  to  Miss  Franks,  5  Lisgar  Terrace.  West 
Kensington,  W.,  or  to  Miss  E.  G.  Wells,  5  Dart¬ 
mouth  Park  Avenue,  N.W. 


Mrs.  curwefs  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knag&s,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  he  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray^,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES 

(BRETAGNE,  FRANCE). 

FRENCH  COURSES 

FOR  FOREIGNERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

1.  During  the  scholastic  year  at  RENNES 

(Faeulte  des  Lettres).  Winter  Term  : 
From  Nov.  15th  to  Feb.  15th.  Summer 
Term  :  From  March  1st  to  June  8th. 

2.  HOLIDAY  COURSES  at  SAINT  IYIAL0  (Ecoles 
de  Roeabey)  during  the  month  of  August. 

Phonetics,  Diction,  Conversation,  Grammar,  Com¬ 
position,  Translation,  Lectures  on  French  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Literature. 

DIPLOMAS.— “  Diplomes  de  langue  et  de  liter¬ 
ature  francaises  “  Doetorat.” 
Reduction  on  fares  from  Dieppe  or  Calais  to 
Rennes,  and  from  Southampton  to  St.  Malo. 
Apply  for  prospectus  to — 

“Bureau  de  Renseignements," 
Faculty  des  Lettres, 

Place  Hoche,  RENNES. 


(Unwmfg  £ufortaf  Coffege* 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  classes  for  the 
June,  September,  and  January  Examinations,  com¬ 
mence  Monday,  January  19th,  1914. 

During  the  last  three  years  326  Students  of 
University  Tutorial  College  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 


TVTpac'rQ 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gt6ucctfionaC  Jlgenfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET. 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schoo1s. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY. 

(COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.) 

Classes  are  held  for  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Examinations  (Medical  Preliminary)  and  other 
entrance  Examinations. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Eees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s. ;  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN.  W.C. 


NORMAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


Testimonials  from 
our  Pupils  prove 
that  the  "  Normal  " 
not  only  is  the  most 
successful  but  that 
the  "  Normal  "  passes 
candidates  who  have 
failed  under  other 
tuition . 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Medford  Road,  East  Dudwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondade  Square,  London,  S.E. 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects 

SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES  ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants. 
Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  P0YLE,  121-3  Charing  Cross  Rd., London  W.C. 


A. — EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families . 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C. — PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 

&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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TEACHERS’  POCKET  DIARY  AND  NOTE  BOOK 


Edited  bva" Practical  Teacher  for  Teachers,  &c.  Specially  arranged  for  the  use 
of  those  engaged  in  the  Scholastic  Profession.  No  one  so  engaged  can  attorcl 

are— A  Diary  for  the  Year  with  £1000  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Coupon  Pages  ruled  for  attendances.  Time  Tables,  Holidays,  Staff,  &c.,  &c. 
Educational  Information.  Dates  of  all  important  Examinations.  A  veritable 
Teacher’s  Vade  Mecum.  Invaluable  to  Teachers  in  Secondary,  Elementary,  ana 

Technical  Schools  and  Colleges.  . 

Size,  4|  by  3J  in.  s,  a. 

No.  120.  Bound  in  Cloth,  with  Black  Loop  and  Pencil  1  O 
No.  121.  Bound  in  Leather  with  Card  Pocket  .  2  O 

May  be  obtained  from  all  liigh-class  Booksellers  and  Stationers  or  from  the 
y  Publishers 

&onbom 


trinity  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  (Inst.  1872). 

2SSSWKS2 ““*• 

application.  SHELLEY  EISHER,  Secretary, 

Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W  . 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

( Printer  to  Rugby  School ), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams:  “Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 


1914. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Eorty-second  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on  Thursday,  February  5,  at  7  p.m.  .  , 

f  . ,  ■  „„„„„„  0t  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their  profession. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teaetiei  iltureiTwill  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  College  m  connexion 

i’centiateshin  and  the  Fellowship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and  reading,  and  problems  will  be  set 
Every  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of  psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work 


whether  they  have’ any  examination  in  view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will 
with  its  examinations  for  the  Associateship,  the  Lmentiateship^  and  the  l^eUowsn^p. 
for  such  students  as  desire  practice  of  this  kind. 

•of  the  classroom.  SYLLABUS 


I.  (Feb.  5.)  The  Self. — Nature  of  consciousness,  general  and  individual : 
insulation  of  individual  consciousness:  resulting  difficulties  :  polarity:  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  advantage  of  educator  as 
external  influence :  psychological  data  of  education :  nature  and  scope  ot 
psychology:  kinds  of  psychology  —  descriptive,  empirical,  rational,  experi¬ 
mental  :  cross  classification:  genetic  psychology  and  its  special  value  lor  the 
teacher  :  Munsterberg's  criticism. 

II.  (Feb.  12.)  The  Habitual  —  General  meaning  of  habit.  :  its  fundamental 
place  in  education  :  “causing  the  conscious  to  pass  into  the  unconscious’  :  the 
upper  and  lower  brain  :  the  growing  point :  association  a  general  principle  of 
organic  development,  though  the  term  is  often  limited  to  ideas :  relation  to 
habit:  convergent  and  divergent  association:  manipulation  of  habit:  habit¬ 
making  and  habit-breaking :  the  intellectual  side  of  habit  introduces  the 
problem  of  power  resulting  from  knowledge  :  turning  fact  into  faculty. 

III.  (Feb.  19.)  The  Perceptual. — The  senses  general  and  special :  contribu¬ 
tion  sensation  makes  to  knowledge :  classification  of  pupils  according  to  the 
“preferred  sense”:  the  training  of  the  senses:  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  :  the  mind’s  share  in  perception  :  meaning  and  limits  of  observa¬ 
tion  :  relation  to  inference  :  the  observation  zone :  the  inference  zone :  the 
inference  point :  the  gaping  point :  distinction  between  perception  and  apper¬ 
ception  :  the  “  here  and  now  ”  element  in  perception. 

IV.  (Feb.  26.)  Imagination.—  Relation  of  imagination  to  perception  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  memory  on  the  other :  usual  neglect  of  the  mere  image-forming 
aspect,  and  resulting  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  aspect :  consequent  suspicion  : 
“  the  busy  faculty  ”  :  the  so-called  “  kinds  ”  of  imagination  differentiated  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  conditions  that  limit  its  exercise:  importance  of  clearly 
imaged  ends  in  practical  life  :  function  of  the  imagination  in  geography,  history, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum :  imagination 
as  a  drag  on  thought :  day-dreaming. 

V.  (March  5.)  The  Conceptual. — Distinction  between  the  gathering  and  the 
elaborating  of  psychological  material :  conception  is  elaborative :  the  static  and 
dynamic  views  of  ideas  :  ideas  as  forces  :  mental  content :  change  of  activity  of 
a  given  idea,  temporary  and  permament :  co-presentation  and  interplay  of  ideas  : 
hierarchy  of  ideas :  the  fixed  idea :  marginal  and  focal  ideas  :  apperception 
masses  and  soul-building :  fusion,  complication,  and  arrest  :  mediate  and 
immediate  recall :  the  possibility  of  the  subconscious  influence  of  ideas. 

VI.  (March  12.)  Modes  of  Expression. — Relation  between  impression  and 
■expression  :  physical  reactions  of  the  organism  :  various  theories  of  the  origin  of 
speech:  possibility  of  thought  without  speech:  words  and  their  meaning  :  con¬ 
notation  and  denotation  :  transitive  and  intransitive  words  :  definition  :  laws 
of  classification  :  difference  between  having  an  idea,  realizing  an  idea,  and 
expressing  an  idea:  shorthand  thinking:  symbolism:  gestures  as  a  means  of 
expression  :  self-expression  as  a  means  and  as  an  end  m  itself :  self-realization 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

VII.  (March  19.)  The  Intellect. — Distinction  between  the  mind  and  the 
soul :  former  over-estimation  of  the  intellect :  present-day  tendency  to  depre¬ 


cate  it:  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason:  the  logical  and  the 
psychological  standpoint :  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical 
aspects  :  the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher  s  power 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  pupils  :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  thinking  :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  oi 
self-deception  in  thinking. 

VIII.  (April  30.)  Memory.  —  Memory  as  a  natural  endowment :  brute 
memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  personal  identity  :  possibility  of 
improving  the  natural  memory  :  relation  between  retention  and  recall :  Berg¬ 
son’s  two  kinds  of  memory :  use  of  the  memory  :  predominance  of  purpose  in 
manipulating  the  memory :  need  for  selection  of  material :  management  of 
mental  content  :  mnemonics  and  the  educational  application  :  learning  by  rote  : 
pictorial  and  rational  memory :  memory  in  relation  to  reality  :  connexion 
between  memory  and  imagination  :  occasional  confusion  between  them. 

IX.  i  May  7.)  Attention  and  Interest.  —  Attention  as  a  general  innate 
quality  :  index  of  educability  :  essentially  a  prehensile  process  :  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  aspect :  quarrels  about  the  classification. of  the  different  kinds  of 
attention  :  question  centres  round  the  relation  of  the  will  to  attention :  interest 
the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  attention  :  interaction  between  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest :  interest  as  means  and  as  end  :  the  mechanism  of  attention  : 
its  vascular,  respiratory,  and  muscular  accompaniments  :  potency  of  attitude  : 
rhythm  of  attention  :  concentration  and  diffusion  beats. 

X.  (May  14.)  The  Emotions.— Divergent  views  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  emotions  :  the  disturbance  theory  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
emotions  •  the  pleasure-pa.in  tone  that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  soul : 
the  Mc.Dougall  view:  the  driving  power  of  spiritual  life:  relation  to  ideas  : 
expression  of  the  emotions  and  the  various  theories  connected  with  it:  the 
Lange- James  theory  and  its  practical  applications  to  school  work :  control  of 
the  emotions  :  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire ;  the  element  of  activity. 

XI.  (May  21.)  Temperament  and  Type.— Nature  of  temperament :  its  place 
asthe  physical  basis  of  character:  permanency  of  temperament :  Lotzesview, 
and  its  educational  application  :  possibility  of  deliberate  change  of  temperament : 
physical  attributes  of  the  temperaments;  relation  to  personality :  meaning  ot 
type  :  contrast  with  average  :  classification  of  pupils  by  types,  and  its  dangers  : 
place  of  the  living  child  as  the  teacher’s  real  subject :  ideal  pupil  as  standard  : 
deflection  from  this  standard  in  two  directions  according  as  we  consider  intellect 
or  conduct. 

XII  ( May  28.)  Will  and  Character—  Relation  of  will  to  knowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  feeling  on  the  other:  place  of  desire  m  development  of  will  ■ 
the  meaning  and  function  of  the  motive:  fallacy  of  “  the  strongest  motive 
resolution  of  the  dualism  implied  in  the  process  of  making  up  one  s  bund  . 
metaphysical  excrescences  obscuring  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will:  the 
evolution  of  the  will  :  the  memory  of  the  will:  the  possibility  of  training  the 
will  :  the  time  element.,  and  its  importance  in  all  discussions  of  the  teacher  s 
responsibility  in  character-t raining. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

The  Lectures  will  he  deliveredSon  TkursdayJEventngs,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all 

School,  Laboratory,  &c,,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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♦ 

♦ 
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FLORIG 


N 


(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-EYG IENE) 

VERY  EARLY  in  the  QHRISTMAS  VACATION  for  best  results. 

“  Florigene  ”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required— scrubbing  being  optional. 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 

ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 

“Florigene”  also  saves  time  and  labour. 


“Florigene”  has  been  used  for  many  years  on  the  floors  of  The  Royal  Naval  Colleges  and  Other  important  Government 
Buildings ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c.,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  with  approval. 


Send  for  •particulars ,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 


THE 


fit 


Contractors  to 


Dust-Allayer 

165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works, 
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280  MEDALS  &  PRIZES  1 1 

STUDENT’S  ELEMENTARY 

BOOKKEEPING 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 

66  West  Parade,  Huddersfield , 

who  will  forward  copy  Index  and  Specimen  Pages  on  receipt  of 
Post  Card  addressed  to  Box  D  50,  Huddersfield. 


THE  STUDENT’S 

BUSINESS  METHODS 


and 


358  Pages.  17th  Edition.  Post  Free,  2s. 

100  Exercises.  350  Questions. 

Teacher’s  Specimen  Copy,  from  Author  only,  is. 


The  ONLY  TEXTBOOK  to  which  there  is  a  FULL  KEY. 


COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  FIELDHOUSE,  Accountant, 
Huddersfield, 

who  will  forward  Specimen  Pages  and  Index  on  receipt  of  Post 
Card  addressed  to  P.O.  Box  D  50,  Huddersfield. 


Sixth  Edition.  370  Pages. 

2s.  6d.  Post  Free. 

80  TEST  and  EXAMINATION  PAPERS, 
containing  1,300  QUESTIONS. 


While  this  textbook  more  than  covers  all  Elementary  Exam¬ 
inations  in  this  subject,  its  special  design  is  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  excellent  Syllabuses  issued  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
West  Riding  County  Council,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 

The  Exercises  and  the  principles  introduced  therein  are  so 
carefully  graded  in  point  of  difficulty  that  the  student  is  trained 
to  work  the  most  difficult  set  of  transactions  without  being  appalled 
at  any  stage  of  his  study.  No  exercise  is  too  long  or  too  compli¬ 
cated  to  be  completed  between  each  lesson.  The  Questions  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  testing  the  student’s  knowledge  at  each 
stage  of  his  work.  Examination  Papers  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  W.R.C.C.,  and  College  of  Preceptors  are  included. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


This  is  the  only  practical,  up-to-date  book  on  Commercial 
Correspondence  and  Office  Work,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
qualities  that  have  made  the  author’s  other  textbooks  so  popular. 
The  let  sons  are  well  graduated,  and  the  teacher  is  saved  the 
drudgery  of  preparing  Test  Papers,  one  of  which  follows  every 
chapter,  in  addition  to  numerous  Examination  Papers.  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  Work  is  provided  in  the  Series  of  Business  Trans¬ 
actions  included  is  some  of  the  Test  Papers.  It  is  the  only 
Complete  Guide,  covering  all  the  Elementary  Examinations. 
Small-priced  books  may  he  had  on  the  subject,  hut  as  they  do  not 
cover  the  Syllabuses  they  are  dear  at  a  gift.  Efficiency  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  an  excellent  Handbook  for  the 
Junior  in  the  Office.  Teacher’s  Specimen,  from  Author 
only,  Is.  3d.  post  free. 


London :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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W.  I  A.  K.  JOHNSTON 

(LIMITED) 

Invite  Teachers  of  Geography 
to  apply  for  Specimens  and  Prospectuses  of 

5  ERNES  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHIES, 
OROGRAPHICAL  WALL  MAPS, 
OROGRAPHICAL  ATLASES, 
OROGRAPHICAL  HAND  MAPS, 

GEOGRAPHICAL 
EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

HAND  MAPS  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

and  other  Publications 
together  with  Complete  Catalogue. 

6  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

And  Edina  Works,  Edinburgh. 


THE  JOYOUS  BOOK 
OF  SINGING  GAMES 

By  JOHN  HORNBY. 

Crown  4to,  140  pp.,  7 Photographs,  216  net(Po^a.ge’) 

*Tf"HIS  is  a,  work  of  QUITE  UNIQUE  INTEREST 
"  AND  CHARM— one  which  appeals  alike 
to  teachers,  parents,  and  social  workers 
among  young  folk.  It  is  a  collection  of 
the  song-games  that  children  never 
seem  to  tire  of  playing.  Full  directions 
are  given  for  the  traditional  ritual  of 
each  game;  the  airs  are  printed  in  both 
notations,  and  a  pianoforte  accompani¬ 
ment  is  added  for  each.  The  ninety-two 
games  in  this  book  include  some  from 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Den¬ 
mark.  Nothing  quite  like  this  —  the 
WORK  OF  AN  EDUCATIONIST,  MUSICIAN, 

AND  FOLKLORIST — has  previously  appeared. 

E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd. 

LEEDS,  GLASGOW  &  BELFAST. 


THE 

School  W  orld. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

/J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


Just  Published. 


A  SCHOOL  STATICS 

By  G.  W.  Brewster,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master, 
Oundle  School,  and  G.  J.  L.  Wagstaef,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
Haberdashers’  Hampstead  School.  Demy  8vo,  viii  +  248  pp. 
3s,  net.  (Postage  4d.)  . 

The  authors  aim  at  presenting  the  subject  in  an  easy  way  for  students 
without  specialized  mathematical  ability.  Though  the  treatment  is  largely 
experimental,  the  hook  is  much  more  than  a  combination  of  instructions  for 
experiments.  It  is  intended  for  use  both  in  laboratory  and  classroom,  and 
contains  many  examples.  The  order  adopted  is  historical  rather  ihan  logical, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  in  the  body  of  the  book  to  build  up  a  series  of  book 
work  propositions  ;  these  are  added  for  the  sake  of  examination  candidates  in  a 
supplementary  chapter. 

Examples  in  phys  cs 

By  H.  Freeman,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Mathematical  Master,  Haberdashers’  School, 
Cricklewood,  and  E.  Jobling,  Physics  Master,  Haberdashers' 
School,  Cricklewood.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net.  (Postage  l|d.) 
PREFACE. — This  selection  has  been  made  so  as  to  cover  the  work  done  in 
Physics  from  very  early  stages  to  about  London  University  Matriculation 
standard.  Examples  on  Sound  have  been  deliberately  omitted,  as  the  subject 
appears  to  be  too  difficult  for  ordinary  school  courses.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
exercises  will  be  found  useful  to  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Lectures  and  examinations 

Being  hints  on  taking  notes  at  lectures,  with  some  suggestions 
on  preparing  for  Examinations.  By  H.  S.  Morton,  late 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo. 
Is.  net.  (Postage  Id.) 

A  most  helpful  and  suggestive  booklet  for  all  who  are  attending  lectures  or 
preparing  for  examinations.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  freshmen,  and 
sixth-form  boys  in  particular,  for  a  perusal  of  its  contents  may  be  the  means  of 
adopting  a  really  practical  note-taking  habit  at  the  beginning  of  a  career,  which 
may  be  of  incalculable  help  all  through  life. 


CAMBRIDGE:  W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  LTD. 
LONDON:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  LTD, 
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Kecent  Class  Book  for  Junior  Pupils  by  the  Authors  of  “  A  General  and  Regional  Geography  for  Students.” 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY 

FOR  JUNIOR  STUDENTS. 

By  J.  F.  UNSTEAD,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Geography,  Goldsmiths’  College,  University  of  London, 
and  E.  G.  R.  TAYLOR,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Geography,  Clapham  (L.C.C.)  Training  College. 

Presenting  a  broad  view  of  the  chief  features  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Abundantly  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  maps,  to  all  of  which  careful 
and  detailed  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  so  that  the  chief  facts  shown  on  the  maps  may  be  clearly  grasped.  Description  is  given  a  prominent 
place,  interest  is  constantly  appealed  to,  and  causes  and  effects  are  examined  throughout.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  containing  a  new 
Appendix  on  Map  Projections,  &c.  PARTICULARLY  SUITABLE  FOR  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS. 

Crown  8vo,  260  pages,  with  Diagrams  and  Maps,  2s.   


WALL  ATLASES 


Comparative  Wall  Atlases 

Europe,  British  Isles,  Asia.,  Africa,  (others  in  preparation). 
Edited  jointly  by  J.  E.  TJnstead,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  and  E.  G.  R. 
Taylor,  B.Sc.  Arranged  for  Comparison  ;  to  show  by  eight 
maps  the  chief  facts  of  geographical  phenomena — Relief  of  Land, 
Pressure  and  Winds,  Rainfall,  Temperature,  Vegetation,  Products, 
Population,  &c.  Size,  43  by  33  in.  Unmounted,  singly,  2s.  6d.; 
on  cloth,  dissected  and  eyeletted,  singly,  3s.  6d. — per  set  in  card¬ 
board  box,  with  Handbook,  27s.  6d. ;  cloth,  rollers  and  varnished, 
singly,  4-s.  The  eight  maps  mounted  as  a  Wall  Atlas,  on  cloth  and 
roller,  with  Handbook.  21s. 

The  Europe  and  Africa  sets  are  particularly  useful 
for  OXFORD  LOCALS  work. 

Coloured  Miniature  Wall  Atlas  of  Europe  free. 


Wall  Atlas  of  Modern  History 

A  Series  of  Eight  attractively  coloured  Wall  Maps,  designed  to 
illustrate  those  great  changes  in  Political  Geography  which  have 
characterized  the  main  periods  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe. 

By  the  insertion  of  essential  names  only,  and  the  use  of  strong 
colouring  for  the  political  features,  the  maps  are  rendered  beaut  ifully 
clear.  The  Wall  Atlas  forms  a  supplement  to  the  School  and  Stu¬ 
dents’  Editions  of  “  Philips’  Historical  Atlas.” 

Set  of  Eight  mounted  as  Wall  Atlas, on  cloth,  with  roller,  35s.  net; 
singly,  mounted  on  cloth  and  varnished,  with  roller,  5s.  net  each ; 
on  cloth  and  dissected,  with  brass  eyelets  for  hanging,  5s.  net  each ; 
set  of  Eight  mounted,  dissected,  and  eyeletted,  in  cardboard  box, 

37s.  6d.  net. 

Detailed  Illustrated  Drospectus  free  on  request. 


Only  metaphorically  can  it  be  said  that  a  hook  is  imperishable.  The  individual  volume  we  know  is  generally  shortlived,  and  even  the  parent 
"plant”  wears  out  in  time.  Seven  vears  ago  was  published  "Our  Own  Islands,”  the  first  book  of  a  justly  celebrated  and  popular  Series, 

MACKINDER’S  ELEMENTARY  STUDIES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

The  printing  plates  being  now  worn  out,  we  have  had  the  book  reset  in  fresh  type ;  and  the  author  has  seized  this  opportunity  to  revise  it  com¬ 
pletely  and  simplify  it.  The  changes  made  have  been  based  on  the  criticisms  of  many  teachers  who  have  used  the  book  and  made  suggestions  to 
the  author.  The  increased  value  of  “  Our  Ownlslands,”  and  indeed  of  the  series  in  general,  is  therefore  apparent.  Other  volumes  of  the  Series  : 

“LANDS  BEYOND  THE  CHANNEL,”  “DISTANT  LANDS,”  and  “  NATIONS  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD.”  2s.  each. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

SECOND-HAND 

SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC,  and 
MEDICAL  BOOKS 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


KEYS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


Books 

Bought. 


J.  POOLE  &  GO., 


104-  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London,  W.C. 


BOOKS  FOR  ALL  EXAMINATIONS. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
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THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO.’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

IN  THE  PRESS— READY  END  OF  JANUARY. 

THE3  MIND  AT  WORK:  A  Textbook  of  Applied  Psycholog-v. 

Edited  by  Geoffrey  Rhodes,  Editor  of  Medicine  and  the  Church,,  . 
With  contributions  by  Charles  Buttar,  M.D.,  sometime  President  of, the 
Harveian  Society;  E.  J.  Eole.v;  and  Professor  L.  L.  Bernard,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida,  U.S.A.  3s.  6d.  net.  , 

The  style  of  this  book  is  lucid  and  the  matter  is  so  expressed  as  to  be 
attractive  to  the  beginner. 

MINERALS  AND  THE  MICROSCOPE.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Petrology.  By  H.  G.  Smith,  A.R.C.S.,  B.Sc.,  E.G.S..  Demon¬ 
strator  in  Geology,  Imperial  College  of -Science  and  Technology,  S.W., 
.  .  and  Lecturer  ill  Geology, Goldsmiths’  Coll., S.E.  With  12  plates.  3s.6d.net. 


HIGHER  LOCALS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EKHIIATIOH  POSTIL  INSTITUTION 

gives  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
the1  Higher  Locals  and  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships. 


Terms  Moderate. 


Many  Successes. 


IN  PREPARATION.  ,  ,  T 

THE  ACTS.  By  Rev.  C.  Knapp,  D.D.  In  both  Murby  s  Larger  and 
Smaller  Scripture  Manuals. 

RECENTLY  ISSUED :  TWO  NEW  MANUALS  ON  ST  MARK. 

ST.  MARK.  By  Charles  Knapp,  D.D.  Is.  6d.  (with  Text).  With 
5  coloured  maps.  “Excellent.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Deserves  a  very  hearty  welcome.” — Tin  Journal  of  Education. 

A  SMALLER  MANUAL.  With  Text  (Is.),  by  the  same  Author, 
with  2  pp.  coloured  map  and  plans. 


For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Manager  of  the  Institution- — 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

17  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn, 

London,  W.C. 


FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

GERMANY  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY :  A  Short  History. 

By  A.  W.  Holland.  2nd  Edition.  Revised  with  foreword  by  Norman 
Angell.  Cloth,  2s.  net.  “  A  valuable  historical  sketch.”— Scotsman. 

THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO.,  6  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION  ? 

By  STANLEY  LEATHES,  C.B., 

formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  History  of  Trinity  College, 

’  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  formerly  Fdlow  and  Lecturer  in 
History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  is  n<  w  engaged  in  directing 
public  examinations.  He  here  uses  liis  long  and  wide  experi¬ 
ence  to  treat  of  education  as  a  whole — physical,  moral,  spiritual, 
intellectual ;  education  for  business,  education  for  life  ;  edu¬ 
cation  by  life,  education  by  the  State ;  the  education  of  all, 
of  the  many,  of  the  few. 


G.  BELL  AND  SONS,  Ltd.,  London,  W.C. 


WEST  CENTRAL  HOTEL. 

A  First-class  Hotel  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
Pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be  the  best  Temperance  Hotel  in  United 
Kingdom.  Highly  commended  by  thousands  of  Guests  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Electric  Light  and  Passenger  Lifts. 

Apartments,  Service,  and  Table  d’Hote  Breakfast  from  5s. 

SOUTHAMPTON  ROW,  LONDON. 

Close  to  Holborn  Tube  for  South  Kensington. 

Full  Tariff  and  LondonGuide  on  application  toEREDERic  Smite  &  Sons. 


PHILIPS’  1 32  Fleet- St.  London  I 


■  COMPARATIVE 


WALL  ATLASES 

st,  most  adaptable,  and 
itional  Maps  obtainable 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

By  Ernest  A.  Carr.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(New  Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.) 

“  His  general  advice  on  preparation  for  examination  is  excellent.  ...  To 
those  who  think  they  would  like  a  Civil  Service  appointment,  but  have  no  idea 
how  to  set  about  getting  one,  or  of  wha  t  class  of  appointment  may  be  within  the 
the  reach  of  their  capacity,  we  strongly  recommend  this  book.” — Civil  Service 
Candidate. 

DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  32  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq.,W. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  svo.  doth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 

EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheet3  .  per  Ream,  2s. 

•  >  i>  9S0  >•  .  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING 
First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each 
Third  Class,  3d.  each.  Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


is  now  in  its  FORTY- SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  LIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SECTION 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Heads  of  Private  Schools  who  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  may  join  the  above  Section 
without  further  subscription.  Particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  S  ection 
F.  J.  WHITBREAD,  Esq..  L.C.P.,  Richmond  Hill  School,. 
1  Richmorid,  Surrey. 
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At  the  last  A.C.P.  Examination,  only  Two  candidates  gained  Honours  in 
Four  Subjects,  no  candidate  gained  Honours  in  Three  Subjects,  Five 
secured  Honours  in  Two  Subjects,  and  Thirteen  gained  Honours  in 

One  Subject. 


HONOURS  IN  FOUR  SUBJECTS 


ONCE  AGAIN 

OBTAINED  BY  DIPLOMA  PUPILS  OF  THE 


A  few  of  the  many  Letters  to  hand. 

(To  print  all  the  testimonials  received  from  pupils  of  the  Normal  who  have  passed  would  require  pages  of  this  paper.) 


40  Sylvester  Street,  Bolton. 
Oct.  3rd,  ’13. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  received  a  communication  from 
the  College  of  Preceptors  informing  me  that  I 
hare  been  successful  in  the  recent  Diploma 
Examination,  having  obtained  the  full  Diploma 
of  Associate  with  Honours  in  English.  As  it 
is  my  first  attempt,  the  result  is  testimony  to 
your  tuition.  All  your  notes  and  papers  are 
l-eally  very  useful. 

Yours  truly, 

William  Cooper. 


Dear  Sir, 


Middleton  Road, 

Pickering,  Yorks. 
2/10/13. 


I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  i  have 
obtained  the  A.C.P.  Diploma.  That  I  was 
successful  at  the  first  effort  was  due  largely 
to  your  splendid  papers.  I  thank  you  for 
your  careful  coaching  and  excellent  lesson 
papers. 

Yours  truly. 

Geo.  Waring. 


175  Abingdon  Road, 

Middlesbro’. 

Gentlemen,  2/10/13. 

I  take  this  early  opportunity  of  informing 
you  that  I  have  been  notified  of  my  success  in  the 
August  College  of  Preceptors’  Examination.  I 
have  qualified  for  the  full  Diploma  of  A.C.P. 
I  again  beg  to  express  my  thanks  to  your  College 
for  the  splendid  papers  and  notes  which  you 
sent  me. 

I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mathias  Aldersox. 


A.C.P.  HONOURS  IN  FOUR  SUBJECTS. 

These  pupils  say : — 


56  Folkestone  Road,  Dover. 

October  2nd,  1 913. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
I  have  just  received  the  result  of  the  examination 
for  Associate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  in  which 
exam.  I  was  successful  in  passing  in  all  the  subjects 
for  which  I  sat.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
course  of  instruction,  the  best  way  of  testifying  to 
its  excellence  being  to  state  that  1  have  gained 
Four  Honours  out  of  the  Six  Subjects.  Needless 
to  say,  I  am  delighted  both  personally  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  this  result  adds  another  to  the  list 
of  Normal  students  who  have  been  so  successful. 
Several  of  my  friends  have  intimated  to  me  their 
intention  of  becoming  Normal  Students  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  others. 

I  beg  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  Jones. 

(Honours  in  Four  Subjects.) 


202  Charlotte  Street, 

Georgetown,  Demerara, 

British  Guiana, 
September  16th,  1913. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  the  lessons 
sent  me  for  the  last  A.C.P.  examination.  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  well  and  can  attribute  this  to  the 
lessons  I  got  from  you.  They  showed  me  already 
how  to  condense  and  summarize  my  answers  in  the 
examination  room.  Had  I  not  been  a  pupil  of  your 
class,  I  feel  that  I  would  not  have  done  well  at  the 
examination.  1  am  now  awaiting  results.  My 
examination  number  is  “45.”  You  will  be  able  to 
see  my  results  when  results  are  published.  I  believe 
I  have  done  well  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Arith¬ 
metic.  I  shall  always  strongly  recommend  your 
classes. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  Hazlewood. 

(. Honours  in  Four  Subjects.) 


26  Croft  Road,  ‘ 

Wallingford,  Berks. 
Oct.  3rd,  ’13. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that  I  was 
successful  in  “  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Education”  at  the  recent  A.C.P.  Examination. 
As  I  was  exempt  from  Examination  in  all  other 
subjects,  the  full  Diploma  will  be  awarded.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  the 
kindly  interest  you  took  in  me  when  preparing 
me  for  the  Examination.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that,  although  most  of  the  work  was  quite  new  to 
me,  I  succeeded  in  passing  the  Examination  after 
only  one  term’s  tuition  with  your  College.  I  feel 
sure  that  your  earnest  and  untiring  efforts  will 
secure  for  your  various  classes  in  the  future  (as 
they  have  done  in  the  past)  the  success  which  I 
so  sincerely  wish  them. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  J.  Preece. 


54  Dyne  Road, 

Brondesbury,  N.W. 

Dear  Sirs,  0ct-  5th>  ’13, 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  success 
in  the  recent  examination  for  Licentiatesllip  of 
College  of  Preceptors,  and  I  am  now  awaiting 
the  award  of  the  Diploma.  Thanking  you  for 
your  excellent  notes. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  A.  Bearing. 


Bryngola,  Holmcliffe  Road, 

Blackpool. 

Dear  Sir,  Oct.  4th, ’13. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
passed  in  the  Education  group  of  Associate  and 
so  obtained  full  Diploma.  Will  you  please  send 
me  your  Froebel  and  L.L.A.  Guides?  Thanking 
you  for  your  tuition. 

Yours  truly. 

Mart  Singleton. 


Strathmore,  Lilleshall  Street, 

Longton, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Dear  Sir,  5/10/13. 

Have  just  heard  that  I  am  successful  in 
all  the  subjects  taken,  i.e.  Teaching,  &c.,  and 
Science  at  A.C.P.,  for  which  many  thanks  for 
your  splendid  notes. 

Yours  thankfully, 

Chas.  Siiaw  Sherratt. 


“  Rosslyn,”  Rampart  Road, 

Bitterne  Park, 

Southampton. 

Dear  Sir,  3/10/13. 

I  have  just  heard  result  of  A.C.P.  Exam. 
Glad  to  tell  you  I  have  been  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  pass. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edw.  Hoare. 
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ORICAL  BOOKS. 

LONGMANS'  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  /VI. A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual  and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Book  I. — A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. — A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 

Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d. 

(Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III. — An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 

(Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

iNGLAND. 

i  8 vo,  4s. 

With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

HISTORY. 

5s. 

above.  Is. 

55— A.D.  1910. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  E 

Vol.  I :  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crow] 
Vol.  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill :  1689-1910. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations 
Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas,  abridged  from  the 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Ecap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 

3  LAND. 

Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1910. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENC 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each. 

By  the  Rev .  D.  MORRIS,  B.A. 

by-fourth  Thousand. 

iNGLAND. 

j.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twen 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  OF  E 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  other  Illustration! 

By  the  Rev .  J.  FRANCK  BRIGHT ,  D.D. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAIN 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

Period  I.  —  Mediaeval  Monarchy:  Period  III.  —  Constitutional  Mon 

The  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  Rich-  constitutional  Mon- 

. arc*  440  to  14®5-  6d.  archy  :  William  and  Mary  to  William 

Period  II. —  Personal  Monarchy: 

Henry  VII  to  James  II.  1485  to  1688.  5s.  IV.  1688  to  1837.  7s.  6d. 

ID. 

Period  IV. — The  Growth  of  Democ= 
racy  :  Victoria.  1837  to  1880.  6s. 

Period  V. — Imperial  Reaction  :  Vic¬ 
toria.  1880  to  1901.  4s.  6d. 

By  ARTHUR  GRANT,  M.A. ,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Historu  at  the  Uninersitu  nf  / eer/x 

OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

With  17  Maps  and  Plans  and  79  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

With  Maps  and  Coloured  Chart.  Large  crown  8vo. 

1  art  1  28.  6d.  net.  Part  II  :  3s.  net.  Part  III :  3s.  net.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  7s.  6d.  net. 

By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN ,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

PROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates  and  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
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By  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY ,  D.D., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 

A  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  Is. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  M.  G.  and  J.  KENNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  2s.  9d.  net,  post  free. 


By  F.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  KEY  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8§d.  net,  post  free.' 

FABULAE  FACILES.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  Con¬ 
taining  Detached  Sentences  and  Consecutive  Stories.  With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  LATIN.  Crown  8vo,  Is  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8|d.  net,  post  free. 

SECOND  STEPS  IN  LATIN.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  GREEK.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  PRACTICAL  GREEK  METHOD  FOR  BE¬ 
GINNERS.  By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Moore, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

Latin  Grammar  Papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 

Easy  Greek  Grammar 
Papers.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Imitative  Exercises  in  Easy 
Latin  Prose.  Based  on 
“  Fabulae  Faciles.”  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 


By  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN 
PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Edited  by  G.  Gran¬ 
ville  Bradley,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster.  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


By  G.  G.  BRADLEY,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster. 

AIDS  TO  WRITING  LATIN  PROSE.  Containing 
144  Exercises.  With  an  Introduction  comprising  Preliminary 
Hints,  Directions,  Explanatory  Matter,  &c.  Edited  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2gd.  net,  post  free. 


By  ARTHUR  SI DG WICK,  M.A. 

A  FIRST  GREEK  WRITER.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2^d.  net,  post  free. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COM¬ 
POSITION.  With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

SCENES  FROM  GREEK  PLAYS.  Rugby  Edition. 
Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is  6d.  each. 

Aristophanes.— The  Clouds.  The  Frogs.  The  Knights. 
Plutus. 

Euripides.  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  Cyclops.  Ion. 
Electra.  Alcestis.  Bacchae.  Hecuba.  Medea. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  VERSE 
COMPOSITION.  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  and 
F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.  With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

By  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  and  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D. 

GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  4to,  36s. 

G R E EK—  EN G LIS H  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the 
above.  Revised  throughout.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

By  H.  R  HEATLEY,  M.A.,  and  H.  N.  KH\IGDON,  M.A. 

GRADATIM.  An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Beginners. 
With  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  Sd. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

EXERCISES  ON  GRADATIM.  By  H.  R.  Heatley, 
MA.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

EXCERPTA  FACILIA.  A  Second  Latin  Translation 
Book.  Containing  a  Collection  of  Stories  from  various  Latin 
Authors.  With  Notes  at  end  and  a  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

By  FRANCIS  DAVID  MORICE,  M.A. 

STORIES  IN  ATTIC  GREEK.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


x.d.sy  LODimuous  jLiamn 
Prose.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

First  Latin  Verse  Book. 

Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for 
Translation.  Small  8vo,  2s. 


BELLOWS 9  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

A  NEW 


A  NEW  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES 

BEING  AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OP  THE  ORIGINAL 

“DUGTIONNAIRE  DE  POCHE” 

Compiled  by  JOHN  BELLOWS. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  bis  son  WILLIAM  BELLOWS, 

With  the  assistance  of  Auguste  Marrot,  B.  &s  Lettres  et  es  Sciences, 
Officier  de  l’Instruction  Publique,  and  Gustave  Friteau, 
Professeur  d’Anglais  au  Lycee  Hoche,  Versailles. 

Crown  8vo  (7J"  X  4f")  689  pages  ;  clear  nonpareil  type.  Price  5s. 
net.  Also  supplied  in  special  leather  binding.  7s.  net. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH 

AND 

ENGLISH-GERMAN 

DICTIONARY 

By  MAX  BELLOWS. 

Proofs  revised  by  Clarence  Sherwood,  Ph.D.  Berlin,  and  Wil¬ 
helm  Johann  Eggers,  M.A.  (Lond.). 

Crown  8vo  (7^"x4|")  806  pages;  nonpareil  type.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Special  leather  binding,  8s.  net. 

The  Journal  of  Education. — “New  features  to  be  commended  are  the 
indication  of  genders  by  different  types  and  of  declensions  and  conjugations  by 
reference  to  the  introductory  Accidence,  and  lastly,  the  inclusion  of  many  new 
technical  terms  and  expressions.” 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  LIST. 


TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School.  5s. 

READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

From  Original  Sources.  Edited  by  R.  B.  MORGAN,  B.Litt.,  and 
E.  J.  BALLEY,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I,  B.c.  54  to  a.d.  1154,  2s. 
Vol.  II,  1154  to  1485,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  Ill,  1485  to  1688,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  IV, 
1680  to  1837,  2s.  6d. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side 
in  Harrow  School.  With  Tables,  Summaries,  Maps,  Notes,  &c.  Is.  6d. 
Synopsis,  6d. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY 

GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER ,  M.A., 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  “  A  Brief  Survey 

of  British  History,”  &c., 

AND 

C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A., 

Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

With  Maps,  Time  Charts,  and  Full  Index.  764  pp.,  super-crown  8vo.,  6s.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

In  Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each  — Part  I,  55  B.C.-1603  ;  Part  II,  1603-1911. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  requiring  the  hook  for  certain  examinations  it  is  also  issued — 

In  Three  Sections,  2s.  6d.  each : — Section  I,  55  b.c.— a.d.  1485  ;  Section  II,  1485-1714  ;  Section  III,  1714-1911. 

BLACK  IE’S  LONGER  FRENCH  TEXTS 

From  Modern  Fren  h  i  iterature.  Printed  in  large  clear  type,  with  Brief 

A  otes,  Exercises,  Phrase-list,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo,  8d.  each. 

Daudet-  Le  Petit  Chose  A.  I’Ecole.  Edited  by  F.  W.  M.  Draper, 
B.A.,  B.  6s  L.,  Assistant  Master,  City  of  London  School. 

Hugo-Durande  et  Deruchette  (Travailleurs  de  la  Mer).  Edited 
by  A.  Sayle,  B.A. 

Baudelaire— Le  Scarabee  d’Or.  Edited  by  W.  W.  M'Kechnie, 
M.A.,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Deslys-Le  Mensonge  d’un  Ami.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Odgers,  M.A. , 
Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne. 

Nodier— Contes  de  la  Veill4e.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Holland,  M.A., 
Chief  Modern  Language  Master,  Sevenoaks  School. 

Jules  Verne — Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Terre.  C.  W.  Bell, 

M.A. 

Complete  List  of  the  Series  on  application. 

BLACKIE’S  LITTLE  FRENCH  CLASSICS 

Representing  all  important  French  authors  from  Montaigne  to  Bourget. 
Fcap.  8vo,  4d.  each. 

Carnoy- Les  Deux  Bossus.  E.  B.  Le  Francois.  With  vocabu¬ 
lary.  6d. 

Mignet- La  Revolution  Franipaise.  Taylor  Dyson,  M.A. 
Thiers— Austerlitz.  Tayi  or  Dyson,  M.A. 

Saint-Simon -Memoires.  C.  G.  Holland,  M.A. 

TopfFer— Le  Lac  de  Gers.  J.  W.  Schopp,  M.A.,  and  A.  S. 

T'RkVES. 

Daudet  —  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin.  Contes  choisis.  E.  J.  A. 

Groves,  B.  6s  L. 

Gerard  Le  Tueur  de  Lions.  CLftMENCE  Saunois,  Officier 

d’Acadbmie. 

Balzac— Le  Rcquisitionnaire.  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A. 

Complete  List  of  the  Series  on  application. 

THE  PLAIN-1 

WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  ERONTISPIECE.  A  new  series  in  which  e 
of  the  poets,  with  an  Introduction  by  a  teacher  of  experience  and 

A  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.  Introduction  by  Robert 
Stewart,  M.A.,  Langholm  Academy. 

POEMS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY.  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Eppstein, 
D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Reading  School. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POEMS.  Introduction  by  Miss  E.  Margery  Eox, 
Englisn  Mistress,  Clapliam  High  School. 

MILTON’S  SHORTER  POEMS.  Introduction  by  Miss  Sellon,  Senior 
English  Mistress,  Francis  Holland  High  School,  Baker  Street,  N.W. 

TENNYSON’S  EARLIER  POEMS.  Introduction  by  Rev .  H.  Buchanan 
Rylet,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth  Common, 
8.W. 

LONGFELLOW’S  EVANGELINE,  and  other  Poems.  Introduction  by 
Miss  Clay,  B.A.,  Head  Mistress  of  the  Queen’s  School,  Chester. 

rEXT  POETS. 

ach  volume  contains  a  representative  work,  or  selection  from  the  work  of  one 
position,  but  without  further  notes.  Limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

LONGFELLOW’S  HIAWATHA.  Introduction  by  Miss  Amy  F. 
Edwards,  Senior  English  Mistress,  Colston’s  Girls’^School,  Bristol. 

MACAULAY’S  LAYS,  &c.  Introduction  by  Miss  W.  L.  M.  Hutchinson, 
late  Fellow  of  Newnham  Gollege,  Cambridge. 

SCOTT’S  MARMION.  Introduction  by  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Owens  School,  Manchester. 

SCOTT’S  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Introduction  by  J.  V.  Saunders, 
M.A.,  Senior  Master  of  Hymers  College,  Hull. 

SCOTT’S  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  Introduction  by  Miss 
A.  B.  Covernton,  English  Mistress  at  the  Ladies’ College,  Cheltenham. 

TENNYSON’S  PRINCESS.  Introduction  by  J.  Hubert  Jagger, 
M.A.,  Senior  English  Master,  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

THE  PLAIN-TEXT  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  GREATER  PLAYS.  TEXT  ONLY.  NO  NOTES.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  4d.  each. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  greater  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  presented  in  a  serviceable  form,  at  a  cheap  price.  The  text  follows  the 
well-known  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  which  omits  everything  that  might  be  thought  undesirable  in  class  reading. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Coriolanus.  Twelfth  Night.  Macbeth. 

Julius  Caesar.  King  Richard  II.  Hamlet.  King  Lear. 

As  You  Like  It.  King  Richard  III.  King  Henry  VIII.  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

King  Henry  V.  The  Tempest.  King  John. 

The  above  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  the  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  with  Notes,  price  8d.  or  lOd.  each. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to  BLACKIE  &  SOIM,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
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Zbe  Ebucational  XUmes. 


TALK— AND  MUCH  BESIDES. 


The  thousand  and  one  attractions  of  a  large  centre  of 
population  draws  many  teachers  to  London  for  a  part  of 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the  month  of  January  has 
rightly  become  consecrated  to  meetings  of  teachers. 
The  list  of  such  meetings  as  are  arranged  to  take  place 
during  this  month  would  occupy  a  column  or  two.  It  is 
a  sign  of  healthy  vitality  on  the  part  of  teachers.  The 
prescription  to  attend  conferences  is,  if  rightly  used, 
a  cure  for  many  ills.  There  are  teachers  isolated  in 
country  schools,  or  so  completely  absorbed  in  their  tasks, 
that  they  live  a  life  of  isolation  even  in  the  midst  of 
a  big  city.  Conferences  give  to  these  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  friends,  of  learning  what  is  being  done  in  other 
schools,  and  of  getting  fresh  knowledge  and  inspiration 
for  the  coming  term.  There  are  teachers  full  of  a  new 
idea  or  a  new  method  who  need  to  express  their  views 
and  see  how  others  take  them.  To  these,  conferences  are 
useful,  if  chastening. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  evils  in  conferences.  There  is,  in 
the  first  place,  the  unfortunate  lack  of  air.  Fresh  air 
exists  in  London,  but  it  is  always  excluded  from  places 
where  men  meet.  We  say  “men”  purposely;  women 
are  much  more  tolerant  of  the  open  window.  Another 
objection  to  conferences  is  the  bore.  He  cannot  be  al¬ 
together  shut  out ;  his  presence  must  he  borne  with 
patience,  just  as  the  child’s  piece  of  bread  and  butter  that 
is  the  prelude  to  a  slice  of  cake.  It  is  not  always  the 
bore’s  fault.  Sometimes  he  knows  his  limitations,  and 
only  gives  way  to  the  repeated,  but  mistaken,  appeals 
of  the  secretary.  The  third  evil  inherent  in  conferences 
may  be  likened  to  the  pot  of  tea  that  is,  or  used  to  be, 
always  on  the  hob.  The  feast  is  going  on  all  day  and 
every  day,  and  it  is  easy  to  get  a  surfeit. 

For  the  conference  -  goer,  three  simple  rules  are 
-necessary.  One  is,  open  a  window  when  you  see  a 


chance.  If  this  is  not  possible,  do  not  stay  long.  The 
conference  headache  is  caused  by  want  of  air,  and  not  by 
mental  fatigue.  Another  rule  is,  when  the  bore  is  on 
his  legs  quietly  leave  the  room.  The  third  rule  is  of 
great  importance.  It  is  this  :  do  not  attempt  too  many 
meetings.  Pick  out  the  few  you  think  most  deserving, 
and  come  as  a  fresh,  and  not  as  a  jaded,  listener. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  evils  of  conferences.  We  should 
not  have  written  this  article  did  we  not  hold  that  the 
benefits  far  outweigh  the  drawbacks.  There  are  many 
minor  advantages,  such  as  being  in  the  company  of  adults 
instead  of  immature  pupils  ;  seeing  again  aid  friends  and 
making  new  ones  ;  learning  sympathy  with  our  pupils 
when  we  are  ourselves  compelled  to  listen  passively 
for  perhaps  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  comparing  our  own 
practice  and  method  with  those  of  the  speaker ;  and 
learning  of  new  methods  and  new  ideas  that  have  lately 
been  put  into  practice.  But  the  real  good,  overshadowing 
all  others,  that  we  receive  from  conferences  is  this  :  we 
listen  to  some  speaker  with  high  ideals,  with  sympathy, 
with  illuminating  insight,  who  can  tell  us  what  is  the 
real  meaning  and  value  of  our  work,  wbo  can  give  us 
a  true  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  the  daily  routine,  who 
can  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  and  send  us  away  with 
a  message  of  inspiration  that  will  brighten  our  lives 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  We  mention  no  name 
here.  A  glance  at  a  program  will  discover  more  than 
one  such  speaker. 

Many  teachers,  as  we  have  said,  are  conference-goers. 
Some  are  not.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  teaching 
is  an  exacting  profession,  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  maintain  one’s  freshness.  We  have  no 
blame  for  those  who  think  they  get  more  benefit  from 
the  snnny  slopes  of  a  snow-covered  mountain  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  But  we  have  blame  for  the  teacher  who  sneers  at 
conferences  as  a  sign  of  servitude  from  which  he  at  least 
is  free.  We  have  all  met  the  man  who  says  with  pride: 
“  I  never  go  to  teachers’  meetings  :  I  never  read  an 
educational  paper.  I  want  to  get  away  from  the  boys  as 
quickly  as  possible.”  This  is  not  really  a  sound  ground 

for  a  boastful  attitude.  We  do  not  meet  a  medical  man 
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who  boasts  that  he  never  reads  a  professional  paper,  and 
we  should  have  no  increased  respect  for  him  if  he  were 
to  be  met.  We  do  not  get  much  help  from  a  gas-fitter 
who  warns  us  against  new-fangled  things  and  speaks  of 
the  bat’s-wing  burner  as  the  latest  thing  in  illuminants. 
It  is  probably  true  that  in  no  profession  except  that 
of  teaching  would  it  be  possible  to  find  people  who  openly 
boast  of  ignorance  and  detachment. 

This  section  of  indifferents,  who  are  partly  ashamed  of 
their  position,  and  try  to  forget  it  so  soon  as  the  releasing 
bell  rings,  have  brought,  and  are  bringing,  discredit  upon 
the  profession.  Gradually  the  Teachers’  Register  will 
alter  this  state  of  affairs,  and  eliminate  that  minority  who 
take  neither  pride  nor  interest  in  their  work.  The 
Teachers’  Register  sets  up  a  standard  of  professional 
training  which  will  in  the  future  be  demanded  from  all 
who  undertake  to  teach.  Slowly  the  country  will  come 
to  undei-stand  that  teaching  is  a  profession  that  needs  a 
definite  training.  Parents  will  refuse  to  entrust  their 
children  to  the  untrained  teacher,  just  as  now  they  de¬ 
cline  to  accept  the  unqualified  dentist.  The  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  teach  will  now  need  to  take  a 
definite  course  of  preparation  for  the  work,  and  will  there¬ 
fore,  before  entering  the  profession,  have  to  think  seriously 
whether  he  or  she  means  to  make  it  the  work  of  his  or  her 
life.  The  casuals  will  be  excluded,  and  in  ten  years’  time 
the  reproach  contained  in  this  paragraph  will  be  swept 
away. 

It  may  be  that  doing’  is  better  than  talking ;  but  there 
is  room  also  for  talk.  It  is  in  meeting  together,  in  speak¬ 
ing  and  in  listening,  that  the  sense  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  helpfulness  arises.  We  learn  to  know  one  another, 
and  consequently  to  understand  and  respect  one  another; 
we  grow  conscious  of  our  aims,  and  learn  how  to  gain 
them.  To  us  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of  a  section  of  the 
children  of  the  country.  Are  we  doing  the  best  that  is 
possible  for  them  F  is  the  question  that  is  ever  in  our 
hearts.  Meeting,  listening,  discussing,  thinking  at  the 
January  Conferences,  help  us  to  an  answer. 


NOTES. 


Secondary  education  is  far  from  being  completely 

organized  in  this  country.  The  Board 
Ouv  .  47 

Policy.  Education  have  official  cognizance  of 

about  a  thousand  secondary  schools. 
There  are  associations  representing  various  groups  of 
schools,  and  there  is  the  Federal  Council  that  draws 
together  the  organized  bodies  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  The  policy  of  The  Educational  Times  is  to  work 
for  the  union  of  all  teachers  and  schools  in  the  secondary 
sphere.  Such  a  union  is  essential  if  secondary  education 
is  to  become  national,  and  if  secondary  teachers  are  to 
have  their  due  weight  in  influencing  the  administration  of 
education  as  a  whole,  and  in  informing  the  public  mind 


as  to  the  aims  and  functions  of  secondary  schools.  The 
Educational  Times  maintains  the  view  that  education  is 
a  matter  for  the  nation — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  nation  to  see  that  opportunities  of  education  in  all 
grades  are  provided  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In 
this  provision  must  be  included  secondary  schools  of  all 
types,  and  among  these  secondary  schools  of  varied  type 
there  must  be  an  effective  union.  To  effect  this  is  the 
policy  of  this  paper. 


Government 

Grants. 


Mr.  Pease  continues  to  talk  of  a  graded  grant  that 
shall  have  a  relationship  to  the  poverty 
or  wealth  of  the  various  education  areas. 

But  he  omits  any  details  that  would 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  proposed  change.  He  is  speak¬ 
ing  principally  of  grants  for  elementary  schools  ;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  if  the  Government  are  able  to  find 
what  Mr.  Pease  calls  a  scientific  basis  for  assessing  grants, 
they  will  apply  it  to  all  grades  of  schools.  Mr.  Pease 
expresses  a  sound  view  when  he  says  that  it  is  the  State’s 
business  to  secure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
every  child.  In  a  thinly  populated  district  the  cost  of 
such  provision  will  be  much  higher  than  in  a  town,  and, 
therefore,  a  larger  grant  is  needed.  The  simplest  and 
most  businesslike  way  of  estimating  this  grant  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  spent  oh  the  salaries  of 
teachers.  Mr.  Pease’s  plans  are  vague.  He  tells  us  that 
he  cannot  anticipate  any  concrete  proposals  that  he  may 
have  to  bring  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
he  does  produce  his  Education  Bill  we  hope  it  will  be 
found  that  his  proposals  are  not  unlike  those  that  we  have 
advocated. 


The  series  of  articles  on  “  Secondary  Education  ”  which 

The  we  Pr*ntec*  ^ast  slirQmer  have  been  issued 

Salary  Grant.  by  Mr.  Cbolmeley  in  volume  form,  with 
certain  additions  and  appendices,  under 
the  title,  Secondary  Education  m  England/’  It  is  some 
fourteen  years  since  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott,  who  was  then  Joint 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Head  Masters’  Association, 
edited  the  volume  entitled  “  What  is  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  p  ”  Mr.  Cholmeley’s  volume  comes  as  a  fitting- 
sequel,  and  indicates  the  enormous  progress  made  in  the 
organization  of  secondary  education  during  the  period  that 
separates  the  two  books.  In  1899  few  people  had  any 
clear  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  secondary  education. 
1  here  existed,  indeed,  in  the  minds  of  parents  a  suspicion 
that  the  term  meant  “second-rate.”  We  are  beginning  to 
realize  now  that  the  term  means  the  secondary  stage  of 
one  educational  process  ;  and  the  nation  is  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  this  secondary  stage,  in  one  form  or  another, 
should  be  available  for  every  child.  In  the  past  we  have 
prided  ourselves  upon  a  generous  provision  of  primary 
education.  We  are  now  finding  out  that  this  is  but  as 

the  opening  of  the  blossom,  and  ends  before  the  fruit  has 
set. 


Controversy  still  rages  around  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
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Commission  on  the  University  of  London. 

Students  Mr.  Pease,  speaking  at  Birkbeck  College, 
said,  with  strong  emphasis,  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  student  of  the  University  of  London  was  in  no 
danger  of  abolition.  But  the  very  strength  of  his  denial 
indicated  that  he  realized  that  a  danger  had  existed.  A 
letter  in  our  Correspondence  ”  column  maintains  the 
view  that  the  danger  still  exists.  On  this  subject  we  are 
glad  to  have  a  statement  from  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  who,  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  University  of  London,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  discussions  ;  and  who,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  is  concerned  with  the 
rights  of  private  teachers.  Private  schools  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  sphere  stand  in  much  the  same  position  as  private 
schools  in  the  University  sphere.  The  point  at  issue  is 
whether  every  candidate  for  a  University  degree  must 
pass  through  the  University  schools  ;  just  as,  in  the  view 
©f  some  people,  every  candidate  for  secondary  education 
must  pass  through  the  State  secondary  schools.  We  want 
organization,  but  we  do  not  want  to  reduce  every  school 
to  a  given  type. 

There  is  at  present  no  light  on  the  perplexed  question 
of  a  home  for  the  University  of  London. 

T(Jniuers1ty.  Mr.  Pease,  at  Birkbeck  College,  insisted 
that  there  must  be  a  central  building, 
to  which  Londoners  could  point  with  pride,  in  the  midst 
©f  a  University  quarter.  He  was  understood  to  imply 
that  the  Departmental  Committee  that  has  been  formed, 
in  order  to  advise  the  Government  after  consultation  with 
all  the  bodies  concerned,  would  not  consent  to  anything 
short  of  this.  It  seems  safe,  therefore,  to  argue  that  this 
Committee  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal  of 
the  London  County  Council  to  turn  Somerset  House  into 
the  University.  The  view  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
L.C.C.  who  advocate  this  suggestion  seems  to  be  that 
the  University  would  consist  only  of  the  administrative 
offices  and  that  the  rest  of  the  University  work  would 
he  carried  on  in  the  colleges.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  view,  but  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that 
London  will  insist  upon  a  group  of  noble  and  well  planned 
buildings  that  shall  prove  to  the  material  eye  that  the 
University  of  London  is  a  reality.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  money,  and  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital  site  is  still  available. 

The  lantern  slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foster  Fraser  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors  last  month 
Lecture  6  were  admirable.  They  gave  a  very  clear 
idea  of  life  amid  “  Camels  and  Sand  ; 
Arabs  and  Veiled  Women.”  Mr.  Foster  Fraser  had  him¬ 
self  taken  the  photographs  that  he  showed,  and  he  spoke 
from  personal  experience  of  life  in  the  desert  and  in  the 
towns  of  North  Africa.  His  lecture  was  easily  given,  and 
maintained  the  attention  of  his  audience  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  He  showed  a  thoughtful  recognition  of  the  facts 
and  tendencies  of  modern  history  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  Africa,  and  spoke  seriously  of  the  possibility  of 


a  Holy  War  if  the  religious  feelings  of  Mohammedans 
were  outraged.  The  next  meeting  of  members  of  the 
College  is  fixed  for  the  21st  of  this  month. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  held 
at  Aberystwyth,  the  Report  of  the  Welsh 
We!^°'  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
upon  which  we  commented  last  month, 
came  up  for  consideration.  The  Report  contained  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Welsh  Intermediate  schools  should 
discontinue  work  above  the  standard  of  University  matri¬ 
culation.  The  schools  were  blamed  for  “  maintaining  a 
little  University  College  department  at  the  top,”  and 
were  advised  to  send  their  pupils  on  to  the  University  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  matriculation  standard.  The 
proposal  received  strong  condemnation  from  the  members 
of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  ;  and  Mr.  0.  M.  Edwards,  who 
was  present  as  representing  the  Board  of  Education,  spoke 
in  a  way  that  was  held  to  modify  very  considerably  some 
of  the  criticisms  on  Welsh  schools  contained  in  the  Report. 
The  Matriculation  Examination  of  a  University  should 
not  be  of  a  prohibitive  character.  The  standard  can  be 
reached  by  pupils  of  the  age  of  sixteen.  But  if  such 
pupils  go  at  that  age  to  the  University  they  are  not  likely 
to  take  honours.  It  is  much  better  for  them  to  remain 
two  years  longer  at  school. 


In  The  Educational  Times  for  January,  1854,  we  find 
the  following  statement  of  the  objects 
°f  fhe  College  of  Preceptors.  They 
are  :  (1)  To  give  a  higher  tone  and  char¬ 
acter  to  the  education  of  the  whole  community.  (2)  To 
effect  this  by  raising  the  standard  of  abilities  and  attain¬ 
ments  required  in  instructors.  (3)  To  obtain,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  a  higher  social  grade  for  the  teachers,  so  that 
the  Scholastic  Profession  shall  have  its  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way  as  the  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Medical 
Professions.”  Allowing  for  certain  changes  of  vocabulary, 
this  is  what  we  still  desiderate  to-day  ;  but  an  enormous 
improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  sixty  years,  an 
improvement  due  to  the  action  of  teachers,  among  whom 
the  College  has  worked  consistently  and  actively.  In  the 
same  number  is  given  the  report  of  the  first  examination 
of  the  College,  held  in  the  preceding  December.  There 
were  twenty- five  candidates,  all  boys,  and  two  examiners. 
Three  schools  sent  in  candidates,  who  were  arranged  in 
three  classes.  The  curriculum  has  widened  considerably 
since  then.  It  would  not  be  easy  now  to  find  two 
examiners  willing  to  take  between  them  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  secondary  schools. 


The  conditions  of  modern  education  which  require  the 
pupil  to  spend  many  hours  a  day  in  an 
Education.  enclosed  room,  and  sitting  at  a  desk,  im¬ 
peratively  demand  that  a  sufficiency  of 
bodily  exercise  shall  be  provided.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  fully 
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alive  to  this  need.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says:  “I  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  improved  physique  of  the 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  due  to  the  physical 
training  which  is  now  almost  universally  adopted  in  those 
schools.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  and  with  this  statement  we 
cordially  agree,  that  “  I  am  informed  by  my  experts  that 
this  Swedish  system  is  greatly  superior  in  promoting  the 
improved  physique  of  the  nation  to  any  military  training 
put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  conscription  as  one  of 
their  reasons  for  the  policy  they  press.”  We  wish  physical 
exercises  were  as  usual  and  as  frequent  in  all  secondary 
schools  as  they  are  in  the  elementary  schools.  These 
body  movements  are  necessary  in  addition  to  games,  walk¬ 
ing  to  school,  cleaning  boots,  dusting  rooms,  or  other  forms 
of  muscular  activity. 


Prof.  H.  A.  Strong,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Oxford 

Magazine ,  sets  out  reasons  for  not  accep- 
Pronunciation  e  ...  -  r  ,• 

of  Latin  ting  the  scheme  ot  pronunciation  oi  Jjatm 

that  has  been  set  forth  by  the  Classical 
Association  and  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  scheme,  of  course,  aims  at  reproducing  the  approxi¬ 
mate  pronunciation  of  Latin  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
Latinity.  But  this  can  only  be  approximate.  The  Board’s 
circular  says  :  “  On  some  points  of  detail  our  knowledge 
is  incomplete,  and,  moreover,  a  completely  accurate  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  sounds  of  Latin  cannot  be  given 
without  the  use  of  sounds  and  symbols  not  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  English.”  Prof.  Strong  advocates  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Jesuits  should  set  the  example  for 
all.  It  is  possible,  too,  for  scholarship  to  exaggerate  the 
need  of  accuracy  and  to  become  pedantic.  Jesuits  travel 
from  country  to  country  ;  their  pronunciation  is  common 
to  all  European  nations.  The  convenience  of  a  pronunci¬ 
ation  that  would  be  readily  understood  anywhere  far 
outweighs  the  claims  of  pedantic  accuracy,  even  if  this 
were  possible. 


Dr.  Maria  Montessori  announces  that  her  second  Inter¬ 
national  training  course  for  teachers  in 
The  Montessori  ,  ,,  ,  „  ,  ..  ,.  , 

Course.  tier  method  ot  education  as  applied  to 

young  children  will  be  held  in  Rome 
from  the  end  of  February  to  the  end  of  June  in  this  year. 
The  fee  is  £51.  The  course  consists  of  thirty  lectures 
delivered  in  Italian  by  Dr. Montessori.  English  and  French 
translations  will  be  read  to  those  who  desire  this.  In 
addition  to  the  lectures  there  will  be  thirty  hours  of 
practice  work,  either  by  the  Doctor  herself  or  under  her 
direct  supervision.  Fifty  hours  at  least  of  observation,  in 
some  new  Case  dei  Bambini  that  have  been  established  in 
Rome,  are  also  guaranteed.  An  examination  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  certificates  issued  to  those 
who  are  deemed  capable  of  applying  the  method  to  small 
children.  The  course  will  not  enable  pupils  to  train 
teachers,  but  only  to  direct  children’s  schools.  The  fee 
is  a  large  one,  but  it  is  well  that  the  public  should  under¬ 
stand  that  educational  training  is  a  costly  affair.  Some¬ 
one  must  pay,  either  the  student  or  the  State. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society, 
Sir  William  Ramsay  made  a  practical 
S Spell  mg  suggestion.  He  advised  the  Society  to 

issue  a  list  of  a  few  hundred  words 
which  were  wrongly  spelt  and  which  could  be  simplified 
at  once.  Mr.  W.  Archer  followed  with  a  lecture,  in  which 
he  combated  the  idea  that  reform  in  spelling  would  tend 
to  obscure  the  history  of  the  language.  He  said  that, 
roughly  speaking,  there  was  not  a  letter  in  the  alphabet 
that  had  one  consistent  use,  nor  a  single  sound  represented 
consistently  by  one  symbol.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
faculty  of  spelling  depended  upon  visual  memory  of  the 
outlines  of  words,  and  the  faculty  often  went  with  low 
ability.  Prof.  Rippmann,  who  is  indefatigable  in  advo¬ 
cating  the  policy  of  the  Society,  addressed  a  meeting  of 
teachers  the  other  day  at  Widnes.  The  meeting  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  was  high  time,  both  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  of  children,  that  our  present 
irrational  system  of  spelling  should  be  superseded  by  some 
such  scheme  as  that  advocated  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Society. 


We  welcome  the  announcement  that  in  Convocation  of 
Women  in  the  University  of  Durham  a  proposal 


Durham 
University , 


that  women  graduates  of  the  University 
should  be  admitted  to  membership  of 
Convocation  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  men 
was  adopted.  The  position  of  women  in  Universities  is 
full  of  anomalies.  But  gradually  the  sense  of  fair  play  is 
prevailing.  Men  do  not  act  upon  logical  grounds.  They 
are  governed  by  sentiment.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  man-governed  Uuiversity  to  refuse 
degrees  to  women  who  had  qualified  in  the  usual  way 
We  wish  no  harm  to  the  Colleges  for  Women  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  we  admit  a  feeling  of  surprise 
that  women  are  content  to  study  at  them,  knowing  that 
at  the  end  of  their  University  course  they  will  incur  the 
supreme  insult  of  being  refused  a  degree  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  are  not  men.  It  is  a  clear  proof  both  of 
the  social  prestige  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  value  that  social  prestige  has  in 
our  educational  system,  that  women  will  endure  this 
insult  rather  than  go  to  one  of  the  modern  Universities 
where  the  sex  barrier  is  not  maintained. 


Prepared  for  the  Latin  play,  the  Old  Hall  at  West¬ 
minster  School  has  a  curiously  blended 
^ Latin* l>Play*er  suggestion  of  church  and  theatre.  While 
on  pleasure  bent,  the  audience  is  full  of 
piety,  in  the  Latin  sense  of  that  term.  When  it  comes  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  play— this  year  it  is  Terence’s 
“  Andria  ” — the  religious  element  becomes  less  marked. 
It  is  strange  that  works  of  this  kind  still  hold  their  place 
of  honour  among  the  educational  influences  deliberately 
brought  to  bear  on  adolescents.  But  apart  from  the  nature 
of  the  play  everything  is  excellent.  It  is  amazing  how 
well  the  youngsters  go  through  their  parts.  To  the  un¬ 
accustomed  ear  the  insular  pronunciation  of  Latin  sounds 
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peculiar,  but  no  one  can  listen  to  tbe  Westminster  boys 
without  acknowledging  that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  play  has  been  achieved :  the  articulation  is  excellent. 
The  staging  is  wonderfully  well  done,  and  the  waits  be¬ 
tween  the  acts  were  commendably  short.  The  epilogue, 
as  usual,  roused  more  interest  than  the  play  itself.  The 
players  appeared  to  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  the 
audience,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  Making  all  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  unfair  advantage  a  Latin  joke  has  over  an 
English  one — for  we  must  all  make  shift  to  laugh  at  the 
Latin  form  under  penalty  of  being  suspected  of  not  under¬ 
standing  it — the  quips  of  the  epilogue  had  a  brilliant 
success.  The  play  of  1913  well  sustains  the  reputation  of 
the  school. 


The  Education  Sectional  Committee  of  the  National 

Union  of  Women  Workers  convened  a 
State  Grants  ~  ,  ..  ,  ,.  ,, 

for  Schools.  conference  last  month  to  discuss  the 

question  of  State  grants  for  schools.  Mr. 
Cholmeley  introduced  the  discussion,  advocating  the  views 
that  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  opposition  was  led 
by  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a 
new  idea  is  always  received  at  first  with  a  direct  negative, 
often  a  contemptuous  negative.  So  it  has  been  with  Mr. 
Cholmeley’s  proposals.  But  opinion  is  beginning  to  re¬ 
cover  a  normal  attitude  after  the  shock  of  the  new  idea. 
We  find  the  Nation,  a  Liberal  paper,  saying  in  an  editorial 
note:  “We  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Pease  committed 
himself  to  the  principle  of  national  grants  based  on  at¬ 
tendance.  We  should  prefer  to  see  them  given  as  a 
contribution  to  teachers’  salaries.”  The  Morning  Post, 
under  the  heading  “  Schools  and  Scholars,”  deals  with 
the  matter  at  some  length,  and  states  (in  reference  to  the 
proposal  to  base  grants  upon  salaries)  :  “  It  is  one  of  those 
ridiculously  obvious  steps,  in  face  of  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  Columbus’s  egg,  we  can  only  marvel  at  our  folly  in  not 
having  seen  its  necessity  before.” 


It  appears  possible  that  at  the  end  of  this  month  all 
the  State  schools  for  young  children  in 
Herefordshire.  Herefordshire  may  be  closed.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee  of  the  county  has  not 
consented  to  provide  a  scale  of  salaries  for  the  teachers, 
who,  in  consequence,  have  handed  in  their  resignations, 
to  take  effect  on  January  31.  The  position  is  a  serious 
one,  and  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  teachers  who  are  united  in  a  strong  society,  who 
have  opportunities  of  bringing  their  views  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  when  the  House  is  sitting,  and  who  have  a  widely 
read  Press  organ,  should  find  it  necessary  to  take  this 
final  step  of  resigning  their  posts  as  a  protest  against 
what  they  deem  to  be  unreasonable  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Authority.  But  the  matter  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  we  may  take  it  that  all 
peaceful  means  of  persuasion  have  been  tried  and  have 
failed.  As  we  said  when  we  first  commented  on  the 
matter,  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  to  teachers  the  one 
effective  weapon  that  labour  can  use  in  its  relations  with 


capital.  The  rate  -  payers,  in  this  instance,  represent 
capital. 

Our  Correspondence  column  shows  a  strong  feeling 

The  London  that  the  external  student  of  the  Univer- 

Graduates  sity  of  London  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 

Association.  T  ,  •  _  .  _ 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  General  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  London  Graduates  Association  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  a  recent  utterance  of  Lord  Haldane  to  the  effect 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  deprive  the  external  student  of  his  chance  to 
get  a  degree,  but  that  the  time  would  come.  The  Gradu¬ 
ates  Association  is  anxious  to  strengthen  its  membership, 
especially  by  the  formation  of  local  branches,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  still  more  effective  protests  against  the 
views  put  forward  by  Lord  Haldane.  The  minimum 
subscription  to  the  Association  is  Is.,  and  the  address  is 
25  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  Head  Masters’  Conference  met  at  Reading  on  the 
jf le  two  days  preceding  Christmas.  Sir 

Head  Masters’  Alfred  Ewing  gave  an  address  on  “  The 
Conference.  Scheme  of  Special  Entry  for  Public- 

school  Boys  into  the  Navy.”  A  resolution,  welcoming 
the  establishment  of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council 
and  approving  the  general  principles  implied  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  admission,  was  carried  unanimously,  with  three 
dissentients.  It  was  decided,  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  to  instruct  a  Committee  to  con¬ 
sider  methods  of  co-operation  by  the  public  schools  in  such 
a  scheme,  and  to  report  to  the  next  Conference.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was  carried  unanimously,  approving  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  for  Responsions  at  Oxford,  and  hoping  that  a 
similar  reform  may  be  carried  at  Cambridge  ;  to  which 
was  appended  a  rider,  carried  by  a  large  majority,  to  the 
effect  that  no  reform  can  be  finally  satisfactory  so  long  as 
Greek  is  a  compulsory  subject  in  Responsions  and  the 
Previous  Examination.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  was  discussed.  A 
majority  was  in  favour  of  making  the  scheme  of  the 
Classical  Association  obligatory  ;  but  the  discussion  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  was  little  chance  at  present  that  a  uni¬ 
form  scheme  would  be  everywhere  adopted. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


At  the  recent  distribution  of  prizes  at  Wilson’s  Grammar 
School,  Camberwell,  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  Harold  T. 
Knight,  referred  to  statements  that  had  been  made  that 
the  admission  of  London  County  Council  scholarship  boys 
lower  the  tone  of  public  schools,  and  that  these  boys  take  no 
part  in  school  games.  Mr.  Knight  said  he  totally  disagreed 
with  these  views.  So  far  as  Wilson’s  Grammar  School  was 
concerned,  they  had  no  reason  whatever  to  feel  alarmed 
that  the  London  County  Council  was  giving  scholarships. 
Surely  it  was  a  confession  of  weakness  for  a  school  to  say 
that  its  tone  could  be  lowered  by  the  admission  of  any  class 
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of  boy.  They  had  found  no  tendency  in  that  direction  at 
Wilson’s.  Moreover,  more  than  half  their  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  teams  were  London  County  Council  scholars.  Mr. 
Cyril  Cobb  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  London  County 
Council  scholars  were  unrecognizable  in  that  school.  It 
was  certainly  a  great  compliment  to  elementary  school 
education  in  London. 


Viscount  Wolmer,  M.P.,  speaking  to  some  live  hundred 
boys  at  Shrewsbury  School  last  month  on  behalf  of  the 
objects  of  the  Cavendish  Club,  said  the  public-school  men 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  running  this  country  sooner 
or  later,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  The  housing  and 
poverty  of  the  people  in  thousands  of  cases  were  awful,  and 
they  had  to  take  their  share  of  responsibility  in  finding  reme¬ 
dies.  He  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Larkin, 
but  he  had  of  meeting  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  “  I  do  not  think  I 
agree  with  him  in  anything,  but  I  do  respect  Mr.  Hardie’s 
sincerity,”  said  Lord  Wolmer.  If,  however,  we  object  to 
the  opinions  of  these  Labour  Leaders,  it  is  our  duty  to  see 
that  we  take  the  same  interest  in  the  government  of  the 
country  that  they  do,  and  show  that  we  have  a  better  way 
of  doing  it. 

At  the  Northern  Counties  Education  League,  held  at  Shef¬ 
field  in  the  early  part  of  December,  resolutions  were  passed 
thanking  the  Government  for  the  promise  of  new  education 
legislation,  urging  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed  next  year,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  in  redressing  old  grievances  new 
ones  would  not  be  created  by  countenancing  the  claims  to  a 
sectarian  right  of  entry  into  schools  during  the  period  of 
compulsory  education.  Dr.  Clifford,  who  was  absent  through 
illness,  wrote: 

It  will,  I  trust,  be  felt  that  the  work  of  our  League  is  more  urgent 
than  ever.  We  are  in  imminent  peril  of  compromise  with  the  clerical 
reactionaries  in  any  legislation  that  is  undertaken  in  1914.  We  are 
in  the  grip,  alas  !  of  the  House  of  Peers  again,  and  we  have  a  sectarian 
majority  in  the  Commons.  These  are  fateful  factors.  We  may  be 
sure  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  pass  that  does  not  strengthen 
and  extend  the  sectarian  elements  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  we  are  better  without  any  legislation  than  to  pay 
that  price  for  it.  Every  care  must  be  taken  that  our  position  is  not 
worsened.  Every  attempt  to  override  the  decision  of  the  voters  by 
the  so-called  wishes  of  the  parent  must  be  resisted,  for  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  rural  districts  know  that  the  real  “  wishes  ”  are 
those  of  the  clerically  minded  rulers  of  the  village.  The  “right  of 
entry  ”  of  the  ecclesiastics  into  Council  Schools  must  be  prevented 
at  all  costs. 


Prof.  John  Adams,  lecturing  on  American  Education,  at 
Bedford  College,  said  that  at  present  there  was  not  the  same 
social  cleavage  in  American  education  as  there  was  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  elementary  schools  differed  from  the  secondary  only 
in  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  different  subjects.  In  America 
the  school  house  was  the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  there  was  a  tendency  now  to  separate  the 
school  for  a  higher  social  class.  Americans  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  tendency,  but  observation  appeared  to 
warrant  the  inference.  Political  jobs  were  not  common  in 
American  education,  perhaps  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  in  the  business  to  tempt  politicians.  Further, 
teachers  must  be  trained  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  that 
would  interfere  with  the  easy  working  of  political  jobbery. 
Referring  to  University  education  in  America,  Prof.  Adams 
showed  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
University  was  utilitarian,  but  they  were  all  developing 
quite  a  strong  humanistic  side. 


Sir  Philip  Magnus,  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Industrial  Council,  congratulated  the  Council  on  the  marked 
success  of  the  Domestic  Training  School  and  Nursery 
recently  established  at  Hackney,  where  the  girls  receive  a 
training  which  enables  them  to  get  excellent  wages  as 
nursery  maids.  He  would  like,  he  said,  to  see  the  same  idea 
applied  to  all  other  housewifery  work.  There  was  a  great 
demand  in  middle-class  families  for  well  trained  cooks,  and 


the  trade  schools  should  pay  special  attention  to  that. 
London  was  the  only  city  in  this  country  where  trade  schools 
had  been  established,  and  they  were  doing  excellent  work. 
It  was  most  important  that  the  trade  schools  should  continue 
the  general  education  of  the  pupil  side  by  side  with  the 
technical  instruction. 

Justice  Seabury  has  ordered  the  reinstatement  of  a 
married  woman  teacher  in  New  York  who  had  been  dismissed 
by  the  Board  of .  Education  for  “  absence  from  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  a  child.”  In  giving  his  decision 
the  Judge  said: 

If  Mrs.  Peixotto’s  absence  was  caused  by  “  serious  personal 
illness  ”  of  a  temporary  character,  she  could  not  be  dismissed 
either  upon  this  ground  or  upon  the  ground  of  “  neglect  of  duty.’’ 
It  requires  no  strained  or  forced  construction  of  the  law  to  bold  that 
the  words  “serious  personal  illness”  includes  illness  caused  by 
maternity.  The  fact  is,  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  married  women  as  teachers.  Married  women  being  lawfully 
employed  as  teachers  and  excusable  for  absence  caused  by  personal 
illness,  the  idea  that,  because  the  illness  resulting  in  absence  is  caused 
by  maternity,  it  therefore  becomes  “  neglect  of  duty,”  is  repugnant 
to  law  and  good  morals. 


Lord  Rosebery,  delivering  an  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  urged  his  listeners 
to  look  beyond  technical  pursuits,  and  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  for  its  own  sake,  however  small  a  time  they  could 
give  to  it.  It  would  enrich  their  work,  relieve  their  minds, 
and  feed  their  imaginations  with  higher  ideals.  Even  in 
youth  they  should  begin  the  habit  of  reading.  By  literature 
he  meant  the  very  best  literature  they  could  assimilate. 
He  did  not  believe  in  reading  the  highest  works  of  art 
or  of  imagination  unless  they  could  be  assimilated;  if  they 
could  not  they  only  produced  repulsion  and  disgust.  If 
those  listening  to  him  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  read 
“Paradise  Lost”  and  they  did  not  like  “Paradise  Lost.” 
he  advised  them  to  put  it  down.  If  they  did  not  like  “  Para¬ 
dise  Lost”  let  them  try  “Don  Quixote.”  If  they  found 
him  too  old-fashioned,  let  them  take  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
the  great  classical  authors  of  his  youth.  If  they  did  not  like 
them,  let  them  try  something  else— although,  if  they  did  not 
like  them,  he  confessed  he  was  at  his  Avits’  end  to  recommend 
them  anything. 


Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter,  speaking  at  a  meeting  for  the 
promotion  of  physical  education,  said  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  medical  inspection  of  school  children  would 
be  folloAved  by  medical  inspection  of  boys  and  girls  about 
to  leave  school.  No  boy  should  be  permitted  to  enter  a  trade 
dangerous  to  his  health  or  likely  to  jeopardize  his  future 
usefulness.  If  a  boy  was  tubercular — if  even  he  had  in¬ 
herited  a  tendency  towards  tuberculosis — he  should  lead  an 
open-air  life,  and  have  open-air  work.  He  should  not  be 
apprenticed  to  a  so-called  “  dangerous  ”  trade.  Many  men 
were  forced  into  an  unequal  battle  with  ill-health  who 
might  have  been  saved  that  sorrow  and  anxiety  had  they  been 
properly  guided  Avhen  entering  upon  their  life-work.  Others 
broke  down  and  came  upon  the  rates  with  their  wives  and 
families.  He  believed  that  money  spent  upon  this  scheme 
would  yield  a  rich  harvest  in 'the  future;  it  would  be  an 
investment  in  national  health,  and  would  help  to  mitigate 
the  present  wastage  of  life  and  vigour. 


Lord  Derby,  addressing  a  meeting  of  Scoutmasters,  said 
he  wo\ild  be  sorry  if  there  got  into  the  Scout  movement 
any  idea  of  its  being,  so  to  speak,  a  Sunday  school  con¬ 
tinuation.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  they  taught 
boys  to  run  straight,  to  be  unselfish,  and  to  try  to  make 
themselves  of  use  in  the  world,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they 
were  doing  what  -they  could,  and  probably  with  great 
success,  to  fit  them  to  be  good  citizens  of  this  Empire. 
They  wanted  that  sort  of  training,  and  if  they  inculcated 
those  principles  into  boys  they  were,  to  his  mind,  making 
them  instinctively  religious — making  them  know  instine- 
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tively  and  see  very  clearly  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  with  a  compulsion  to  do  right,  not  only  for  their 
own  sake,  but  for  the  credit  of  the  Scouts  to  which  they 
belonged.  There  was  another  thing  to  his  mind — he  might 
be  hauled  over  the  coals  for  saying  it,  but  he  was  going  to 
say  it  all  the  same — namely,  that  he  thought  it  inculcated 
what  there  was  very  little  of  at  the  present  day,  and  that 
was  discipline. 


The  Executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  passed 
the  following  resolution  on  December  6: 

That  the  proposals  of  the  Herefordshire  Education  Committee  are 
totally  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Executive  hereby  affirm  that  no  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  difficulty  can  be  arrived  at  which  does  not  provide 
a  scale  of  salaries  satisfactory  to  the  Union  and  the  teachers  of  the 
county. 

Whilst  the  Executive  was  discussing  the  matter  at  Bussell 
Square,  the  Teachers’  Committee  was  sitting  at  the  Union 
offices  in  High  Town,  Hereford,  and  these  two  independent 
meetings  practically  arrived  at  identical  resolutions,  which 
were  afterwards  telephoned  through  to  each  meeting.  The 
resolution  passed  by  the  teachers  was  as  follows  : 

The  Council  of  the  Herefordshire  County  Teachers’  Association  in 
meeting  to-day  (December  6)  considers  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  the  County  Education  Committee  to  be  no  answer  to 
the  teachers’  case,  and  affirm  that  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
scale  will  alone  meet  the  difficulty. 


THE  EXTERNAL  DEGREE  AND  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION. 

By  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P. 


The  graduates  of  London  University  will  be  glad  to  learn 
from  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  the  Birkbeck  Institute  on  December  10,  that  the  Govern- 
ment  have  no  intention  of  abolishing  the  external  degree,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  desirous  of  strengthening  it.  No  clear 
explanation  was  given  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
strengthening  that  degree,  and  we  must  accordingly  look 
to  the  arrangements  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  for  further  information.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  Mr.  Pease  has  recognized  that  public  opinion  is 
distinctly  opposed  to  any  proposals  that  would  curtail  the 
opportunities  now  enjoyed  by  the  unattached  student  to 
obtain  his  degree  at  the  University,  and  the  statement  that 
“  the  Government  would  certainly  not  have  countenanced 
any  proposal  to  abolish  that  degree  ”  will  be  generally  wel¬ 
comed. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  that  state¬ 
ment  with  some  passages  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission, 
of  which  Lord  Haldane,  a  member  of  the  Government,  was 
Chairman.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Lord  Haldane  now 
recognizes  that  no  University  of  London  Bill  would  have 
any  chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons  if  it 
contained  clauses  giving  effect  to  some  of  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Commissioners. 

Speaking,  not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  Secondary  and 
Technical  Teachers,  Lord  Haldane  is  reported  to  have  said: 
“We  have  outgrown  the  period  of  old-fashioned  examina¬ 
tions.  What  we  wanted  was  a  record  .  .  .  but  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  we  were  at  liberty  to  deprive  the 
external  student  of  his  chance  to  get  an  external  degree — • 
that  would  come  in  good  time.” 

The  Commissioners  more  than  once  speak  of  the  external 
degree  as  an  “evil”  and  refer  to  its  “ill  effects.”  At  the 
same  time,  they  very  correctly  state  “  that  no  hard-and- 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  internal  and  external 
students  studying  in  London,  for  many  external  students 
have,  in  fact,  received  the  whole  of  their  instruction  in 
schools  of  the  University  or  under  recognized  teachers  ” — 
a  conclusion  which  it  might  have  been  thought  would 
have  induced  the  Commissioners  to  suggest  that  existing 


arrangements  (which  are,  I  believe,  regarded  as  satisfactory 
to  the  external  student)  should,  for  the  present,  be  continued. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that,  according  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioners,  those  arrangements  may  be 
materially  modified,  and  so  modified  as  to  lower  very  greatly 
the  value  of  the  degree. 

It  would  certainly  seem  from  a  perusal  of  the  Report  that 
the  Commissioners  have  only  been  prevented  from  recom¬ 
mending  the  abolition  of  the  external  degree  by  the 
consideration  of  the  hardship  which  such  a  proposal  might 
temporarily  inflict  upon  certain  students,  for  they  state: 
“  In  the  broader  national  interests,  the  sooner  the  demand  for 
external  degrees  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  at  which  the 
degrees  themselves  can  be  abolished  without  hardship  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  schools  and  teachers.”  Moreover, 
it  is  only  conditionally  and  under  certain  restrictions  that  the 
Commissioners  appear  to  have  recommended  that  the  external 
degrees  should  continue  to  be  granted.  They  say,  “  although 
we  are  prepared  to  recommend  that  candidates  who  have 
not  studied  in  schools  of  the  University  should  be  admitted  to 
the  general  examinations  of  the  University  in  all  cases  where 
exclusion  might  involve  individual  hardship  or  injustice, 
there  are  two  groups  of  study — Medicine  and  Engineering 
• — in  respect  of  which  no  such  hardship  would  arise  from 
their  exclusion,  while  grave  injustice  to  others  would  be 
caused  by  their  admission.” 

There  are,  of  course,  valid  reasons — educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional — for  requiring  all  candidates  for  Medical  degrees 
to  have  studied  in  a  medical  school,  as  in  no  other  way  can 
they  obtain  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill  essential 
to  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  for  these  reasons  the 
University  has  always  required  evidence  of  attendance  at  a 
medical  school  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  its  examinations ; 
but  the  analogy  between  Engineering  and  Medicine  is  not 
quite  as  sound  as  the  Commissioners  have  assumed.  The 
Engineering  student  can  acquire  in  the  commercial  shop 
practical  experience  very  similar  to  that  which  the  Medical 
student  obtains  in  the  hospital;  and,  although  the  school 
laboratory  and  workshop  offer  facilities  for  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  which  may  not  generally  be  elsewhere  attain¬ 
able,  opportunities  not  altogether  different  are  available  in 
the  works  of  many  commercial  firms,  which  are  open  to 
external  students  of  engineering,  whereas  no  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  outside  the  medical  school  and  hospital  are  open  to 
the  student  of  medicine  or  surgery. 

All  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  University 
education  will  realize  the  intellectual  gain  of  receiving- 
instruction  from  a  distinguished  University  teacher,  and  the 
help  they  have  received  from  his  personal  influence,  and 
from  being  enabled  occasionally  to  participate  in  his  re¬ 
searches.  But  the  arguments  used  by  the  Commissioners  for 
excluding  the  future  engineer  or  the  student  in  other 
branches  of  technology  from  the  external  degree  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  future  architect  or  lawyer.  The  fact  is, 
that,  whilst  it  is  most  desirable,  as  suggested  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  that  further  opportunities  should  be  provided  for 
students  of  all  classes  to  profit  by  University  (including  the 
higher  technical)  education,  no  one  should  be  practically  com¬ 
pelled  to  attend  lectures  or  courses  of  study  in  schools  of  the 
University,  in  order  to  obtain  a  degree  in  any  subject  other 
than  Medicine  or  Surgery.  The  London  University,  to  quote 
Mr.  Pease’s  own  words,  “  must  always  be  different  from  any 
other  University,”  and,  as  regards  the  external  student  and 
the  external  degree,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  educated  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  in  full  agreement  with  what  the  late  Prof.  Huxley 
stated  some  years  ago  in  a  letter  on  this  very  subject.  He 
said:  “I  am  in  favour  of  a  teaching  University,  but  totally 
against  compelling  students  in  Arts  or  Science  to  attend 
lectures  of  professors  in  any  of  the  affiliated  schools.” 


A  Joint  Meeting  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutes,  and  the  University  of  London 
Graduates  Association,  to  support  the  claims  of  external  students, 
will  be  held  in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place,  W\,  on  January  9, 
at  8  p.m.  Sir  James  Yoxall  wdl  be  in  the  chair. 
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THE  BORN  TEACHER. 

By  Prof.  John  Adams. 


It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  take  special  pride  in  qualities 
which  he  has  had  no  hand  in  producing.  He  is  prone  to  be 
prouder  of  his  birth  than  of  his  attainments,  of  his  capacity 
than  of  his  training.  Menotti,  the  inspirer  of  the  “  Complete 
Guide  to  Chimneys  ”  that  was  fated  never  to  be  written, 
took  no  credit  for  the  earnest  study  he  had  given  to  Iris 
subject  when  he  used  to  exclaim  in  moments  of  lofty 
enthusiasm  “  nascuntur  poeliers.”  He  did  not  mean  to 
reduce  to  an  absurdity  the  Ciceronian  “  poeta  nascitur  non 
lit.”  He  merely  expressed  the  claim  that  all  professional 
men  make  in  their  hearts  that  their  particular  calling  can 
be  practised  only  by  men  of  very  special  gifts.  If  the  stove- 
maker  is  born  not  made,  then  there  is  some  reason  why  all 
stovemakers  should  thrust  out  their  chests  a  little,  and 
exemplify  the  expression  of  what  Mr.  McDougall  politely 
calls  “positive  self-feeling.”  It  is  true  that  the  stovemaker’s 
elation  may  be  a  little  diminished  when  he  finds  that  humbler 
as  well  as  loftier  callings  than  his  own  claim  pride  of  birth. 
If  we  are  to  accept  the  results  of  the  practical  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  it  would  appear  that  we 
must  in  honesty  proclaim  the  pig-iron  handler  as  born  not 
made.  Only  12£  per  cent,  of  those  actually  employed  in 
this  modest  calling  were  found  to  be  qualified  for  it  by 
birth.  The  remaining  87J  per  cent,  seem  to  be  nothing 
better  than  “  made  ”  pig-iron  handlers.  Is  it  because  of 
such  calculations  that  people  are  so  proud  of  being  born, 
and  so  ashamed  of  being  made? 

What  do  v;e  mean  when  we  say  that  the  teacher  is  born  not 
made?  For  answer  we  turn  to  Mrs.  Frederick  Macdonald, 
the  distinguished  authority  on  Rousseau.  She  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  obscurity  of  the  problem;  for  when  she  is 
speaking  about  the  M.  Heger  who  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  she  says:  “He 
was  a  heaven-born  teacher;  very  irritable,  nervous,  and 
impatient.”  Now  we  know. 

An  almost  equally  disconcerting  answer  to  our  question  is 
supplied  by  the  implications  of  some  who  are  opposed  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  Surely  it  cannot  be  seriously 
maintained  that  certain  persons  are  born  into  this  world 
ready-made  teachers?  We  might  as  well  claim  at  once 
that  they  come  into  the  world  capped  and  gowned.  The 
long  popular  theory  of  innate  ideas  fell  into  discredit;  the 
doctrine  of  innate  faculties  is  fast  passing  to  the  place  pre¬ 
pared  for  it;  can  the  principle  of  innate  professions  hold  its 
own?  All  that  even  the  extremists  can  maintain  is  that 
certain  persons  are  born  with  a  natural  gift  for  teaching. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  implied  that  they  are  born  with  a 
natural  desire  to  teach.  At  any  rate  those  who  have  the 
greatest  desire  to  teach  are  not  always  those  who  are  most 
capable  of  teaching.  The  people  most  generously  endowed 
with  this  desire  are  noh— in  spite  of  popular  prejudice  to 
the  contrary — confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  professional 
teachers.  What  is  awkwardly  called  “  the  pedagogical  turn 
of  mind  ”  is  not  exemplified  in  ordinary  society  so  much 
by  professional  pedagogues  as  by  lay  amateurs.  The  Ranee 
of  Sarawak,  in  her  recently  published  “  My  Life  in  Sarawak,” 
has  an  interesting  passage  on  this  matter:  “It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  greatest  pleasure  to  Malays  who  have 
passed  their  first  youth  is  in  teaching  others.  Their  one 
idea  on  approaching  young  people  is  to  ‘  ajar  ’  them.  ‘Baik 
sahya  ajar’  (it  is  well  that  I  should  teach  him)  were  the 
words  I  was  perpetually  hearing  from  many  Malays  during 
my  journeys  with  Bertram  [her  son  who  had  not  yet  gone  up 
to  Cambridge]  through  Sarawak.”  There  are  English  people, 
not  always  after  they  have  passed  their  first  youth,  who 
share  this  amiable  inclination  to  instruct  their  fellows.  But 
the  people  one  meets  with— mostly  in  railway  trains— who 
are  anxious  to  “ajar”  us,  we  are  not  inclined  to  call  born 
teachers.  We  find  other  names  for  them.  The  born  teacher 
no  doubt  fits  into  Chaucer’s  description  of  one  who  “  wold 


gladly  teche.”  But  then  he  would  also  “gladly  lerne,” 
which  is  not  precisely  the  characteristic  of  him  who  would 
“ajar”  us  in  railway  carriages. 

The  truth  is  that  when  this  innate  profession  of  teaching  is 
examined  it  is  found  to  depend  upon  the  gift  by  nature  of 
one  predominant  quality,  the  power  of  control.  No  amount 
of  training,  we  are  told,  will  enable  a  man  to  keep  order, 
unless  he  has  been  born  with  certain  qualities.  To  this  a 
very  cheerful  assent  may  be  given.  Rochefoucauld,  who,  in 
this  quarrel  at  least,  is  an  unbiased  witness,  tells  us  that 
“La  foiblesse  est  le  seul  defaut  qu’on  ne  sauroit  corriger.” 
What  is  true  of  life  in  general  is  specially  true  of  teaching. 
No  training  college,  or  school  with  “  a  training  department,” 
can  supply  with  a  backbone  a  man  who  comes  to  it  genuinely 
invertebrate.  But  in  applying  this  admission  to  practice, 
two  very  important  considerations  have  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
First,  the  number  of  people  born  into  the  world  totally 
incapable  of  maintaining  order  in  school  is  very  small. 
Experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  of  candidates  for 
admission  into  training  colleges  not  more  than  about  3  per 
cent.  are  invertebrate  in  this  metaphorical  sense.  The 
evidence  of  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  the 
totally  unfit  for  discipline  is  corroborated  by  the  recent 
investigations  that  have  been  made  into  the  percentages  of 
the  unfit  for  the  various  branches  of  the  school  curriculum. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  the 
totally  unfit  for  any  subject  is  remarkably  small— between 
3  and  5  per  cent.,  in  fact.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that 
in  the  present  case  while  only  this  small  percentage  is 
absolutely  barred  from  the  profession,  there  remains  a  some¬ 
what  large  percentage — numerical  results  calculated  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  subj  ects  would  suggest  something  between 
19  and  23  per  cent. — of  people  who  will  never  make 
really  good  teachers,  but  who  by  careful  training  can  be 
made  serviceable  members  of  a  school  staff.  Let  it  be 
granted  at  once  that  if  the  conditions  of  service  in  our 
profession  were  so  improved  as  to  attract  better  material, 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  that  this  sub- 
mediocre  section  should  be  encouraged  to  try  other  occupa¬ 
tions.  But  as  conditions  at  present  stand,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  training  can  work  up  such  inferior 
material  into  something  that  is  not  altogether  inefficient. 

But  the  second  consideration,  and  one  of  much  greater 
consequence,  is  the  fact  that  the  power  of  control,  important 
though  it  be,  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  equip  a  teacher 
for  his  work.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  teacher  is  born 
not  made,  we  had  better  assume  him  to  be  qualified  all 
round.  If  he  is  to  be  born  a  ready-made  teacher  he  must 
bring  with  him  not  only  the  power  of  control,  but  certain 
other  and  quite  different  qualities.  It  is  willingly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  without  the  power  of  control  no  teacher  can  be 
successful,  whatever  his  other  qualities  and  attainments  may 
be.  It  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  our  profession.  But  it  is  too 
frequently  regarded  as  the  one  essential.  Its  absence  is 
without  doubt  at  once  detected;  but  if  it  be  present  it 
sometimes  masks  the  absence  of  other  and  not  less  essential 
qualities.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  order  and  do  nothing 
else.  Some  teachers  spend  their  whole  time  in  keeping 
order.  They  do  it  very  thoroughly,  but  they  do  nothing 
more. 

On  one  occasion  the  head  master  of  a  large  elementary 
school  had  to  attend  the  police  court  to  give  evidence  in 
certain  cases  of  non-attendance  of  pupils.  The  second  master 
took  the  opportunity  of  neglecting  his  work.  The  master 
next  in  seniority  happened  that  morning  to  be  genuinely  ill. 
The  result  was  that  120  boys  in  a  large  room  were  left  with 
no  teacher  over  them.  The  school  porter,  who  happened 
to  be  an  old  drill  sergeant,  discovered  that  something  was 
wrong  (not  a  particularly  difficult  discovery),  and  rushed 
upstairs  and  into  the  room.  Springing  upon  the  teacher’s 
platform,  he  glared  upon  the  pupils,  who  at  once  fell  back 
upon  their  good  behaviour.  The  glaring  went  on  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and  so  did  the  good  behaviour: 
but  nothing  else  did.  This  fierce  eye-compelling  old  soldier 
is  typical  of  a  certain  kind  of  teacher,  fortunately  not  too 
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common.  Such  teachers  can  carry  on  their  classes  without 
being  found  out  as  the  utterly  incapable  persons  they  are: 
for  the  excellent  order  they  maintain  prevents  the  ordinary 
observer  from  suspecting  the  absence  of  genuirie  instruction. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  pupils  of  such  teachers  learn 
nothing:  if  this  were  the  case  discovery  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  because 
of  the  teacher,  but  in  spite  of  him.  We  can  never  repeat 
too  often  that  teaching  and  learning  are  correlative  pro¬ 
cesses.  Teaching  and  learning  may  go  on  together  side 
by  side,  and  yet  not  be  causally  related.  The  teacher  may 
go  through  a  process  that  he  calls  teaching,  and  the  class 
may  go  through  a  process  that  is  really  learning,  and 
yet  the  two  may  'have  no  causal  relation.  Unless  the 
pupil  learns  because  the  teacher  teaches,  there  has  been  no 
real  teaching  done.  If  we  accept  Jacotot’s  definition  of 
teaching  as  “  causing  another  to  learn,”  those  discipline- 
compelling  persons  may  claim  to  be  teachers.  But  on  the 
same  grounds  many  more  might  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
teachers — the  parents  who  send  the  children  to  school,  the 
attendance-officer  who  sees  that  they  go  there,  the  inspector 
who  makes  sure  that  the  teacher  does  his  work,  the  clerk 
at  the  education  office  who  thinks  he  is  at  least  making 
education  possible.  The  teacher’s  business  is  to  carry  the 
process  a  bit  further,  and  “  cause  his  pupils  to  know.”  To 
succeed  in  this  it  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  keep  them  in 
order :  he  must  do  positive  work  that  demands  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature  and  special  skill  in  manipulating  it. 
When  a  man  is  able  to  maintain  order  in  his  class,  he  has  only 
proved  his  fitness  to  begin  the  study  of  his  profession.  He 
is  only  at  the  threshold,  and  in  most  cases  has  the  whole  of 
Iris  craft  to  learn. 

It  is  true  that  when  Nature  has  given  a  man  the  power 
of  control  she  may  be  good  enough  to  give  him  also  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  instinctive  knowledge  of  how  to  present 
matter  to  his  pupils.  Every  experienced  trainer  of  teachers 
knows  that  certain  young  people  need  infinitely  less  attention 
than  others.  They  appear  to  grasp  more  or  less  intuitively 
how  to  deal  with  pupils  both  on  the  disciplinary  side  and 
on  the  side  of  instruction.  To  this  extent  they  may  be  said 
to  be  born  teachers,  and  every  trainer  wishes  there  were  more 
of  them,  but  even  the  best  endowed  candidate  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  needs  a  certain  amount  of  guidance.  In  this  matter 
we  may  learn  much  from  what  is  being  done  at  present  by 
psychologists  in  working  out  the  relation  between  the  in¬ 
stincts  and  the  habits  of  human  beings.  The  difference 
between  an  instinct  and  a  habit  is  that  the  instinct  is  innate 
and  the  habit  acquired.  But  out  of  the  same  instinct  many 
different  habits  may  be  developed,  and  guidance  is  necessary. 

A  habit  may  be  regarded,  if  the  figure  is  permissible,  as 
an  instinct  caught  and  tamed.  The  trainer  of  teachers  is 
really  an  instinct-catcher  and  instinct-tamer.  What  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  him  is  that  every  human  being,  however 
well  endowed  by  nature,  needs  some  training,  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  that  training  can  proceed  varies  greatly 
from  case  to  case.  We  have  seen  that  a  certain  small  per¬ 
centage  of  material  offered  must  be  rejected  as  altogether 
unfit.  A  correspondingly  small  percentage  needs  very  little 
training  indeed.  Between  the  two  extremes  is  found  a  great 
mass  of  average  material  that  needs  an  amount  of  attention 
that  increases  with  the  inferiority  of  the  material.  Putting 
the  matter  in  another  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  trainer’s 
reward  for  his  labours  varies  with  the  excellence  of  the 
material.  With  almost  no  effort  he  gets  a  great  deal  of 
credit  from  those  who  have  been  born  most  nearly  ready 
for  their  profession,  whereas  he  spends  most  of  his  energies 
in  getting  the  inferior  material  just  up  to  efficiency  standard. 

Where  the  conscientious  trainer  of  teachers  is  most  apt  to 
go  wrong  is  exactly  where  the  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school 
is  also  most  in  danger.  It  has  been  well  said  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  for  an  enthusiastic  teacher  is  to 
let  a  clever  boy  be  clever  in  his  own  way.  Everyone  natur¬ 
ally  likes  his  own  special  form  of  cleverness.  The  trainer 
of  teachers,  in  particular,  is  accused  of  having  a  peculiar 
weakness  to  have  things  done  “just  so  ”  in  regard  to  school  I 


method.  Dickens  deals  faithfully  with  the  extreme  method¬ 
ologists  in  his  description  of  that  typically  “  made  ”  teacher, 
Mr.  M'Choakumchild:  “He  and  some  one  hundred  and  forty 
other  school  masters  had  been  lately  turned  out  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  factory,  on  the  same  principles,  like  so 
many  pianoforte  legs.”  Training  college  people,  with  no 
sense  of  humour,  have  been  known  to  defend  the  uniformity 
of  their  products  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
similarity  among  pianoforte  legs  so  long  as  the  pattern  is 
good — which  only  illustrates  how  hard  it  is  for  a  con¬ 
scientious  trainer  to  let  his  subjects  develop  naturally  along 
their  own  lines.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  value  of  method  as 
such  increases  with  the  commonplaceness  of  the  persons 
who  use  it.  The  teacher  of  great  natural  capacity,  the  sort 
of  person  who  runs  the  risk  of  being  called  a  born  teacher, 
should  be  allowed  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  manipulating 
methods,  while  the  dull,  conscientious,  plodding  person 
should  be  called  upon  to  stick  somewhat  closely  to  the 
methods  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  all  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  man  of  great  natural  capacity  for  teaching  will  find  it 
to  his  advantage  to  adopt  and  follow  a  great  number  of 
general  principles  of  method  laid  down  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  profession.  The  study  of  education  has  now  resulted 
in  a  body  of  principles  that  are  of  recognized  validity,  and 
are  no  longer  matters  of  dispute.  These  must  be  respected 
even  by  the  born  teacher.  But  so  long  as  he  observes  these 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  considerable  latitude  in  modifying 
the  plans  suggested  by  masters  of  method  and  even  by 
successful  teachers  of  great  experience.  A  “  born  teacher  ” 
with  a  bad  method  will  no  doubt  produce  better  results  than 
a  commonplace  teacher  with  the  best  methods  available: 
but  what  about  the  results  of  the  born  teacher  working  with 
the  best  method?  Why  not  aim  at  the  best  result  possible 
by  harnessing  the  best  capacities  with  the  best  methods? 
Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  principle  that  the  born 
teacher  should  not  be  allowed  to  handicap  himself  with  a 
bad  method? 


ENGLISH  GIRLS  IN  FRANCE. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  many  girls  who  have,  and  very 
rightly,  a  keen  desire  to  visit  France  in  order  to  acquire  its 
language  and  some  knowledge  of  its  literature,  customs,  and 
people.  They  perceive  only  too  clearly,  what  a  generation  or 
two  ago  was  not  so  clearly  seen,  the  great  advantages  which 
the  mastery  over  another  language  confers  on  its  possessor. 
They  realize  how  far  English  girls  are  behind  the  girls  of  the 
Continent  in  their  ability  to  speak  or  write  in  any  language 
save  their  own. 

But  to  obtain  a  post  in  France  at  a  minimum  of  expense, 
and  one,  too,  where  opportunities  for  making  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  language  and  literature  are  adequate  to 
one’s  needs,  is  not  so  easy  a  task  as  might  appear  at  a  casual 
glance.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  deal  in  a  few  words  with  one 
course  open  to  any  girl  of  average  intellect  and  possessed  of  a 
sufficiently  sound  general  education. 

It  is  probable  that  many  people  have  not  heard  of  the  open¬ 
ing  offered  to  such  applicants  by  the  French  Government  itself. 
In  the  words  of  the  blue  form  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
“The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  has  decided 
that  English  students  shall  be  admitted  into  Training  Colleges 
for  primary-school  teachers  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  assistant 
teachers — -/  epeti trices — of  English.” 

The  advantages  of  such  an  offer  are  at  once  apparent.  In 
addition  to  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  precisely  the  duties 
and  responsibilities — which  are  not  heavy — of  such  a  position, 
every  care  is  taken  for  the  personal  well-being  of  the  student, 
and  every  facility  possible  offered  for  the  improvement  of  her 
education. 

The  students  are  required,  in  return  for  these  advantages, 
to  give  practical  instruction  to  girls  and  teachers — should  they 
require  it — in  the  English  language,  their  duties  to  occupy,  at 
the  most,  but  two  hours  a  day.  They  are  allowed,  on  the  other 
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hand,  to  attend  the  various  lectures  and  lessons  given  in  the 
college  or  to  otherwise  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Such  stu¬ 
dents  would  do  well  to  follow,  in  their  own  hours,  the  French 
course  of  the  “Guilde  Internationale”  of  Paris,  which  offers 
special  facilities  to  English  girls  residing  in  Government 
establishments,  in  that  these  courses  are  conducted  by  corre- 
pondence  and  do  not  enforce  continued  residence  in  Paris  or 
personal  attendance  at  the  classes,  conditions  imperative  for 
other  students  who  may  belong  to  the  Guild.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  course  during  the  whole  of  the  school  year  can 
enter  for  the  examination,  held  at  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
July  and  lasting  four  to  five  days,  which  confers  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  student  the  “Diplome  d’Etudes  Fratipaises.” 

There  are  of  course,  certain  forms  and  conditions  to  be 
observed  in  applying  for  such  posts  in  the  “  Ecoles  Normales.” 
The  age  limit  extends  from  eighteen  to  thirty,  and  as  some 
knowledge  of  French  is  necessary  the  student  is  required  to 
attend  at  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  short  viva  voce  exam¬ 
ination,  when  questions  are  asked  both  in  French  and  English 
on  easy  grammatical  points  and  literature  in  general. 

The  College  year  lasts  from  October  to  July  with  the  inter¬ 
val  of  short  holidays  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  which  may, 
however,  be  spent  ,in  the  school,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
posts  fall  vacant  every  twelve  months.  The  towns  in  which 
the  training  colleges  are  situated  range  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France,  and  personal  choice  in  the  matter  of 
locality  is  considered  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  existing 
circumstances. 

What  I  would  urge,  then,  is  this.  For  any  English  girl 
desirous  of  improving  her  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Higher  Examinations,  or  of  generally 
completing  her  education,  does  it  not  seem  far  wiser  to  apply 
for  such  a  Government  post  rather  than  to  accept  a  position, 
probably  au  pair,  where  her  leisure  hours  are  apt  to  be  en¬ 
croached  upon  and  where  opportunities  for  learning  French 
are  somewhat  uncertain  ? 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


A  scholarship  candidate,  aged  about  eleven,  being  asked  to 
explain  the  word  “  conversational,”  said  :  “  Conversation 
means  joreing  one-another.”  Asked  what  she  knew  about 
Tennyson,  another  child  replied :  “  Tennyson  wrote  The 
flower  in  the  crannied  wall  a  lovely  little  peace  of  poetry  it  is 
so  dainty.” 

*  # 

The  science  student  was  giving  a  criticism  lesson  in  English 
Literature.  The  class  were  reading  Gray's  “Elegy.”  A 
verse  was  read  aloud,  and  the  student  made  desultory  remarks 
and  asked  vague  questions,  growing  every  moment  more 
bewildered.  The  phrase  was  read,  “The  mournful  owl  does 
to  the  moon  complain.”  “  Now  what  does  that  mean  P  ”  said 
the  harassed  student.  No  replies.  “  Hoots,  of  course,”  he 
said  ;  “  only  they  couldn’t  say  ‘  hoots  ’  in  poetry,  so  they  had 
to  put  it  in  a  roundabout  way.” 

*  *  * 

An  East  Anglian  farmer  once  said  to  Mr.  Birrell :  “  If  all 
the  money  spent  on  education  in  the  last  twenty  years  had 
been  spent  on  artificial  manure,  this  would,  indeed,  be  a 
happy  country.”  Mr.  Birrell  said  to  the  farmer  :  “  You  prefer 
muck  to  mind,”  and  the  farmer  replied,  “  I  do.” 

*  *  * 

“  Now,  Tony,  if  there  were  nineteen  sheep  in  a  field,  and 
seven  jumped  over  a  wall,  how  many  would  be  left?” 

“  None,  Miss  Stowe.” 

“  No,  Tony,  think  again.  There  were  nineteen  sheep  and 
seven  jumped  over  the  wall.” 

“Well,  Miss  Stowe,  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean;  but 
really  Mss  Stowe,  you  may  know  arithmetic,  but  you  don’t 
know  sheep.” 


“He  can’t  do  nothing  right!”  Why  is  this  wrong?  was 
the  question.  One  candidate  declares  it  to  be  “baby  talk.” 
A  second  says  it  “sounds  like  slum  language.”  And  yet 
a  third  explains  with  some  pedantry,  “If  you  was  to  talk 
like  that  people  would  say  where  was  you  brought  up,  and 
what  school  did  you  go  to,  and  did  they  learn  you  any 
grammar?”  We  fear  it  is  a  true  indictment.  Another 
examinee  is  at  closer  grips  with  the  problem,  and  explains 
that  “  two  negatives  make  an  infirmity,”  and  this,  of  course, 
is  painfully  correct.  The  same  idea  was  otherwise  expressed 
in  the  words,  “Two  negatives  are  abundant.” — Liverpool 
Daily  Post. 

*  *  *- 

A  Cumbrian  school  teacher  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  following  story: — A  Government  Inspector,  convinced 
that  Cumberland  school  children  were  unobservant,  slow  of 
comprehension,  and,  in  short,  thick-headed,  while  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  ventured  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact.  Visiting  a  school  not  far  from  the  fells,  he 
asked  the  children  to  name  a  figure  so  that  he  might  chalk 
it  on  the  blackboard.  A  little  girl  gave  the  number  78, 
whereupon  the  Inspector  wrote  on  the  blackboard  87.  There 
was  silence  in  the  room.  Again  the  inspector  sought  further 
proof  of  his  theory.  “  Give  me  another  number,”  he  said 
to  the  children.  This  time  a  boy  exclaimed  “45,  sir.” 
The  Inspector  chalked  54  on  the  board.  Again  there  was 
dead  silence.  “You  see,”  said  the  Inspector,  soldo  voce, 
turning  to  his  friend,  “  these  children  are  absolutely  the 
limit;  they  know  nothing  and  see  nothing.”  To  the  children 
he  said,  “Now,  then,  once  more;  another  number.”  A 
small  boy  in  the  class  exclaimed  promptly:  “Write  77, 
sir — and  change  that  if  you  can!” — East  Cumberland  News. 

*  *  * 

Trials  op  a  Schoolmaster. 

Ctijusvis  hominis  est  errare. 

With  emphasis  a  trifle  strong, 

I  said  it  was  completely  wrong. 

Again  he  puts  it  ;  then  I  storm 
And  make  him  stand  upon  the  form. 

Then  he  commits  the  selfsame  sin 
A  third  time — and  I  keep  him  in. 

To  get  it  right  he  still  declines  ; 

I  give  him  several  hundred  lines. 

He  makes  the  same  mistake  again  ; 

Then  comes  my  last  resource— the  cane. 

I’ve  looked  the  matter  up  to-night, 

And  find  the  little  leant  was  right  l 

— Reprinted  by  permission  from  “  Fatuous  Fables,  ’  ’ 
by  Denis  Turner.  (Fifield,  2s.  6d.) 


A  special  effort  is  being’  made  to  place  Westfield  College  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  College  was  founded  in  1882  as  a  residential 
college  for  women,  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University  of  Lon¬ 
don.  A  considerable  sum  is  needed  for  the  development  of  various 
departments  and  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  of  the  library, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Council  to  raise  a  fund  of  £15,000  for  this 
purpose. 


With  a  view  to  commemorating  the  distinguished  services  to  edu¬ 
cation  of  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  for  nearly  fifteen  years  Head  Mistress  of 
Clapham  High  School,  and  formerly  for  twenty  years  Head  Mistress  of 
Sheffield  High  School,  it  was  decided  on  her  resignation  to  raise  a 
fund  to  be  used  for  the  assistance  of  the  higher  education  of  girls  and 
students,  either  at  the  University  or  during  professional  training  for 
teaching.  The  fund  will  be  known  as  the  “  Woodhouse  Fund,”  and 
a  list  of  the  contributors  will  be  ultimately  pres*  nted  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
house.  Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  M  ss  J.  Ding¬ 
wall,  Clapham  High  School,  63  South  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Wyatt,  Director  of 
Education  in  Manchester. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


On  Wednesday,  January  21,  the  members  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  are  invited  to  a  social  meeting,  at  8  p.m.  There  will  he 
musical  and  humorous  recitals. 


Organic  Chemistry,  and  Dr.  James  C.  Philip,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,to 
be  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry. 


The  post  of  Warden  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Patrick  Wright-Henderson,  has  been  tilled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor. 


The  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  opens  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  on  January  2  and  continues  until  January  10. 
Twenty-one  Associations  are  taking  part.  The  College  of  Preceptors 
has  made  arrangements  for  two  meetings.  On  January  6,  at  8  p.m., 
Sir  John  McClure  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Somerville  will  deal  with  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Teachers.  On  January  8,  at  8  p.m.,  Mr.  Michael  Sadler 
and  others  will  speak  on  “  The  Position  of  Private  Schools  in  a 
National  System  of  Education.” 


The  L.C.C.  Conference  of  Teachers  will  be  held  at  the  Birkheck 
College  on  January  1,  2,  and  3.  The  “  Prefect  System,”  “  Fatigue,” 
and  “Educational  Experiments”  are  among  the  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 


The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools  will  be  held  at  the  London 
Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row,  on  January  3. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Association  will  be  held 
■on  January  7  at  the  London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton 
Row. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head 
Masters  will  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  on  January  6  and  7. 


The  University  of  London  Students’  Representative  Council  has 
decided  to  publish  a  University  magazine  entitled  The  Undergraduate. 
Four  numbers  will  be  issued  during  the  current  session,  the  first 
appearing  this  month.  The  subscription  for  the  first  year  has  been 
fixed  at  2s.  post  free.  Single  copies  will  also  be  obtainable  at  6d.  each. 
All  communications — articles,  correspondence,  subscriptions,  &c. — 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors,  The  Undergraduate ,  University 
of  London,  S.W. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Military  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  authority  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
July  16,  1913,  for  a  Conference  on  Military  Education  in  London  in 
connexion  with  the  University.  The  Conference  will  be  held  at  the 
University  on  Wednesday,  January  21,  at  3  p.m.,  and  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (Dr.  W.  P.  Herringham)  will  preside. 


Sir  Edward  Anwyl,  who  for  twenty-one  years  has  been  Professor 
of  Welsh  at  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Principal  of  Monmouthshire  Training 
College. — Caerleon  College,  which  is  being-  erected  at  a  cost  of  £30,000, 
will  be  opened  in  September  next. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Pritchard,  at  present  Head  Master  of  the  South- 
Western  Polytechnic  Secondary  School,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
London  Education  Committee  Head  Master  of  the  County  Secondary 
School,  Chelsea,  which  will  replace  the  Polytechnic  School. 


Mr.  Arthur  W.  Mason,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  at  present  Senior  Assistant 
Master  in  the  Tynemouth  Municipal  High  School  and  Pupil-Teachers’ 
Centre,  has  been  appointed  as  Head  Master  of  the  Leiston  Higher 
Elementary  School  and  Pupil-Teachers’  Centre,  under  the  East 
Suffolk  Education  Committee. 


The  Governors  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology 
have  constituted  two  new  Chairs  of  Chemistry,  and  appointed  Dr. 
■Jocelyn  Field  Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  to  be  Professor  of 


At  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Professorship  of 
the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  at  Oxford  University,  Mr.  Albert 
Curtis  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College  and  University  Reader 
in  Latin,  was  elected  Professor,  in  place  of  the  late  Prof.  Robinson 
Ellis.  The  emoluments  of  the  Professorship,  including  a  Fellowship 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  amount  to  £900  per  annum. 


Miss  A.  de  Selincourt,  Principal  of  Westfield  College,  Hampstead, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Oriental  Studies,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London. 


Mr.  Edward  Impey,  of  Eton  College,  having  been  ordered  a 
complete  rest  by  his  medical  advisers,  retired  at  the  end  of  last  term. 
In  1872  Mr.  Impey  went  to  Eton  as  a  student,  won  a  scholarship  at 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1879,  and  five  years  later  returned  to 
Eton  as  a  master,  becoming  a  house  master  in  1889. 


Miss  Ethel  Strudwick,  of  the  Bedford  College  for  Women,  has 
been  elected  Head  Mistress  of  the  City  of  London  School  for  Girls. 


Mr.  R.  Kennard  Davis,  M.A.  Oxon.,  of  Marlborough  College,  has 
been  appointed  Head  Master  of  Woodbridge  School,  Suffolk. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Welch,  Head  Master  of  Christ  Church  School,  Chelsea, 
has  been  granted  special  leave  of  absence  for  six  days  on  full  pay,  so 
that  he  may  attend  functions  and  carry  out  his  duties  as  mayor  of  the 
borough. 


The  address  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  is  now  61  Great 
Ormond  Street,  W.C. 


Applications  for  admission  to  the  Montessori  Training  Course  in 
Rome,  beginning  on  February  23,  should  be  made  to  Signorina  Anna 
Fedeli,  Via  Principessa  Clotilde  5,  Rome. 


Mr.  Otto  Beit  has  offered  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
sum  of  £2,000,  which  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Prof.  Breul  and  to 
be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  the  proper  fitting  up  of  the 
library.  He  has  also  added  securities  to  the  value  of  £1,000,  the 
annual  income  of  which  will  he  available  for  keeping  the  library -up 
to  date. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  LONDON  “EXTERNAL” 

DEGREES. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Sir, — In  your;  “  Notes  ”  you  express  a  wish  that  the  London 
Graduates’  Association  would  ivithxlraw  their  opposition  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commission.  If  they  were  to  do  so  they 
would  be  false  to  their  trust;  for  it  is  because  they  are 
well  aware  that  the  fair  promises  of  Mr.  Pease  are  wholly 
fallacious,  no  doubt  innocently  so,  that  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  offer  the  most  uncompromising  opposition  to  any 
attempt  to  initiate  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  Report. 

Supposing,  as  one  must,  that  Air.  Pease  is  sincere  when  he 
says  that  he  hopes  the  Scheme  ivill  “  strengthen  the  External 
Degree,”  and  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Government’s 
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action  is  to  maintain  facilities  of  access  to  University  exam¬ 
inations  for  external  students,  the  only  possible  conclusion 
is  that  he  has  not  studied  the  Report  and  the  Evidence,  for 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  Report  is  utter 
lack  of  sympathy  with  external  study  and  the  intention 
to  cramp  it  in  every  way  until  such  time  as  it  may  be 
abolished. 

“  Access  ”  of  a  sort  is  indeed  granted  to  “  externals  ”  for 
the  present,  but  even  that  is  so  hedged  about  by  ingenious 
devices  that  private  students  will  in  many  cases  have  either 
to  abandon  hope  of  a  degree  or  be  swept  into  the  classrooms 
of  privileged  colleges. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  “  access,”  but  the 
question,  “  Does  the  Commissioners’  Scheme  leave  or  place 
the  control  of  the  External  Degree  courses  and  examinations 
in  the  hands  of  bodies  sympathetic  with  external  study  and 
having  the  power  to  safeguard  the  interests,  as  heretofore, 
of  external  students?” 

Alas!  the  answer  is  that  while,  as  the  Report  itself  says, 
the  Act  of  1898  entrusted  the  control  of  the  External  Side 
to  the  Graduates  in  Convocation  as  the  best  guardians  of 
the  high  standard  of  the  degrees,  acting  through  their  seven¬ 
teen  representatives  on  the  Senate  and  the  powerful  External 
Council,  the  Report  gives  the  external  students  no  con¬ 
stituent.  place  in  the  University,  and  forbids  the  existence  of 
any  body  charged  with  maintaining  their  interests.  Con¬ 
vocation  is  to  have  only  one  representative  on  the  Senate, 
and  the  External  Council  is  extinguished. 

No,  Sir,  private  study  and  research  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  Commission  and  Lord  Haldane,  who  in  1898  could  not 
find  encomiums  too  high  for  the  Act  “  which  would  recon¬ 
stitute  the  University,  while  preserving  intact  its  examining 
Board.” 

Lord  Haldane  has  lost  his  faith,  and  now  wishes  to  found 
an  “  ideal  ”  professorial  University  by  destroying  the  con¬ 


stitution  of  a  noble  institution.  He  wants  a  blank  sheet 
on  which  to  write  his  new  Gospel,  at  best  a  blurred  one. 

If  the  Government  really  wish  to  “  strengthen  the  external 
degree  ”  let  them  put  into  their  Bill  definite  provisions  for 
increasing  the  powers  of  Convocation,  instead  of  entirely 
abolishing  them;  let  them  leave  the  control  of  the  “External” 
Side  in  the  capable  hands  that  have  done  so  well  hitherto. 

The  small  Senate  and  enormous  “  Court  ”  are  an  absurdity, 
and  their  proposal  is  one  of  the  many  floutings  given  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  whose  only  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  general  question  was  one  against  this  very  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  must  be  given  up,  and  either  a  powerful  elective 
Council  must  be  retained  to  control  the  External  Side  or  the 
Professorial  ideal  University  must  start  by  itself,  take  a  new 
name,  and  make  a  new  reputation  for  itself. 

The  old  and  famous  University  of  London  sees  no  reason 
why  it  should  commit  political  suicide  to  oblige  those  who 
wish  to  put  a  new  body  in  its  house. 

A  London  Graduate. 

December  16,  1913. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 

Sin, — It  is  not  often  that  the  omission  of  the  indefinite  article 
implies  so  much  as  it  does  in  the  leader  of  the  current  number 
of  your  paper.  You  write,  “  Sir  E.  Durning-Lawrence  has 
resigned  office  as  Vice-President  of  the  Graduates’  Associa¬ 
tion,”  thereby  implying  that  he  was  our  one  and  only  Vice- 
President.  May  I  therefore  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  Sir 
Edwin  was  one  of  our  twenty-four  Vice-Presidents,  and  that 
no  other  Vice-President  has  resigned  for  the  last  two  or  more 
years? — Yours  very  truly,  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann, 

Hon.  Secretary,  Univ.  Lond.  Graduates’  Association. 

25  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.W. 

December  11,  1913. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


FULL  CURRICULUM  for  University  Degrees  and  for  the 
Conjoint  Course. 

CLASSES  FOR  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS  completing 
their  Intermediate  Examination. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  for  Elementary  Pathology  and  Phar¬ 
macology. 

FOR  STUDENTS  DOING  CLINICAL  WORK  there 
are  special  advantages: — Maternity  Ward,  Tuberculosis 
Department,  Pathological  Laboratories  (Clinical,  Bacterio¬ 
logical,  and  Chemical),  X  Ray  and  Electrotherapeutic 
Departments,  &c. 

ANNUAL  FEES £31  10s.  per  annum  covers  all  School 
Fees,  including  Lectures  and  Tutorial  Classes. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Entrance — Arts  and  Science  in  July  next. 

University  —  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
September  next. 


Full  particulars  furnished  on  application  to — 

G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL 
LANTERN  SLIDES 

NOW  READY. 

Our  new  and  very  comprehensive  Catalogue,  of  nearly  600 
pages,  containing  lists  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Travel  Slides. 

Such  subjects  as  History,  Geography,  Art,  Natural  Science, 
and  Nature  Study,  are  each  represented  by  several  thousands 
of  slides ;  and  smaller  sets  are  provided  for  almost  every 
other  subject  taught  in  Schools.  Literature,  Botany,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Astronomy,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Physiology, 
Bacteriology,  Geology,  Physiography,  and  many  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  very  fully  illustrated. 

TWO  NEW 

“CLASS-ROOM  ”  LANTERNS 

are  also  described  and  illustrated  ;  they  are  specially  designed 
to  give  the  maximum  results  with  a  minimum  of  trouble 
and  expense. 

One  is  for  use  in  Schools  where  electric  light  is  laid  on, 
and  the  other  for  use  where  no  electricity  is  available. 

The  new  catalogue,  “Lantern  Slide  Catalogue,  Part  II,” 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  Educational  Authority  or  School¬ 
master  applying. 


NEWTON  &  CO., 

Lantern  Slide  Makers  and  Opticians  to  His  Majesty, 

NEW  LANTERN  SLIDE  GALLERY, 

37  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, W.C. 
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PATON’S 

LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS. 

An  Aid  to  Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools. 

1216  pages,  crown  8uo.  Red  Cloth,  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

SEVENTEENTH  EDITION  NOW  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  PRESS. 

THIS  BOOK  secures  for  its  advertisers  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  definite  resnits  than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind. 


Publicity. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette.— “  Baton's  List  of  Schools  is 
quite  invaluable  to  parents.  It  is  carefully  written  and  revised,  and 
the  articles  on  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  how  to  enter  them  are 
particularly  recommended,  for  they  are  compiled  with  skill  and  expert 
knowledge.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “  Paton’s  List  op  Schools  and  Tutoes 
is  more  than  its  name  implies.  Not  only  are  there  classified  lists  of  the 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  training,  nursery, 
kindergarten  colleges,  &c.,  but  particulars  are  given  in  a  concise  and 
practical  form  of  many  of  the  best  of  them,  to  assist  parents  in  their 
choice.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that  the  List  may  be  consulted  at 
our  Consulates  and  Embassies,  and  in  the  best  home  and  foreign 
hotels,  while  it  is  included  in  the  libraries  of  a  score  of  the  principal 
steamship  companies.” 

The  Standard. — “  A  useful  compilation  that  has  fought  its  way 
to  the  front  as  an  accurate  fingerpost  to  parents  in  their  choice  of 
schools,” 

The  Journal  Of  Education. — “This  annual,  now  in  its  sixteenth 
year  of  publication,  as  it  grows  in  bulk,  increases  its  usefulness.  A 
parent  in  search  of  a  school  for  boy  or  girl  has  only  to  turn  to  the  map 
and  index  and  he  will  find  sufficient  information  about  the  schools, 
public  and  private,  available  in  any  large  town  or  neighbourhood  to 
enable  him,  not  indeed  to  make  his  choice,  but  to  select  the  few  which 
will  prima  facie  suit  his  requirements.  To  most  schools  a  photograph 
of  the  buildings  is  attached,  and  photographs,  unlike  prospectuses, 
cannot  lie.” 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — “  Contains  all  the  features  which  in  the 
past  have  established  it  as  a  safe  guide  to  schools.” 

The  Scotsman. — “Parents  who  are  deep  in  the  question, 
Where  shall  we  have  our  boys  (or  girls)  educated  ?  can  have  no  better 
aid  to  its  answer  than  is  afforded  by  Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and 
TuTOBfi.” 

The  Montreal  Star. — “The  guide  to  the  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  issued  by  Messrs.  Patou,  is  so  complete  and  so  carefully 
compiled  that  anyone  requiring  information  regarding  British  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  cannot  do  better  than  have  recourse  to  it.” 


Recommendation. 

India,  25.9.1913. 

“We  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  kindly 
taken  on  our  behalf,  and  we  feel  that  but  for  you  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  school,  and  to  get  this  at  terms 
within  our  means,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  keep  the  boys  at  the 
school  on  a  permanent  footing.” 

London,  13.10.1913. 

“  I  have  sent  my  little  boy  to - School.  He  is  very  happy  there, 

and  well  looked  after,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  everything  I  saw 
there.  Many  thanks  for  the  great  assistance  you  were  to  me.” 

Colchester,  13.9.1913. 

‘  ‘  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  great  help  you  were  to  us, 
and  for  sending  us  such  a  splendid  selection  of  schools,  and  shall  most 
highly  recommend  your  Agency  to  any  parents  requiring  schools,  for 
with  your  help  it  is  no  trouble  at  all.” 

Bristol,  18.8.1913. 

“  My  son  returned  home  yesterday  from  the  Tutor  with  whom  I 
placed  him  on  your  recommendation.  We  are  well  pleased  with  his 
progress  and  the  way  he  has  been  looked  after.  I  now  wish  him  to 
take  a  course  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
of  a  good  place.  Eriends  have  given  me  some  names,  but  your 
experience  will  be  of  .far  greater  value.’  ’ 

Edinburgh,  5.9.1913. 

“  Two  years  ago  you  placed  my  daughter  in - -  School.  She  has 

made  splendid  progress  there.  I  now  propose  to  send  her  abroad,  and 
should  be  glad  of  your  help,  as  I  know  that  anything  you  recommend 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.” 

Hampstead,  2.10.1913. 

“We  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courteous  assistance 

in  placing  I) - .  It  is  just  the  school  she  required,  and  we  feel  we 

were  fortunate  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  in  the 
matter.  Next  year  we  shall  be  sending  our  younger  daughter  to 
school,  and  shall  certainly  seek  your  advice  again.” 

Manchester,  14.7.1913. 

‘  ‘  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  help  in  finding  me  a  suitable 

school.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with - School  in  every  way.” 

\ 

Hoddesdon,  20.9.1913. 

‘  ‘  I  promised  to  let  you  know  how  my  son  fared  with  the  Coach  to 
whom  you  recommended  me  some  time  ago.  He  was  delighted  with 
everything,  and  he  could  not  have  been  better  placed  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view.  The  stay  has  been  quite  an  education,  and 
I  am  happy  to  testify  that  it  has  broadened  him  generally.” 


Publicity  plus  Recommendation. 

“You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  shall  have  two  more  girls  through  a  pupil  whose  parents  saw  our  advertisement  in  your  book. 
We  have  already  had  four  girls  through  the  same  source,  though  this  pupil  came  to  us  only  eighteen  months  ago.” 

Specimen  Copy  with  full  particulars  forwarded  free  to  PRINCIPALS  ONLY  on  receipt  of  application 

with  copy  of  School  Prospectus. 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents,  143  Cannon  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  5053  Central. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


Lamb.  Essays  of  Elia.  Edited,  with  intro-  | 

duction  and  notes,  by  A.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  2s  6d  Pitt  Press  Series 

Lamb.  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  By  the 

same  editor.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2s  6d  Pitt  Press  Series 

A  Book  of  English  Prose.  By  Percy  Lubbock,  i 

M.A.  In  two  parts.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Part  I,  arranged  for  j 
Preparatory  and  Elementary  Schools.  Is  6d  Part  II,  arranged 
for  Secondary  and  High  Schools.  2s 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language. 

By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.,  and  0.  J.  Murray,  B.A.  Crown  Svo.  ! 
Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  5s 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  j 

By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  New  edition,  revised  by  Paw- 
cett  Allen.  Extra  fcap.  Svo.  Is  6d 

The  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  aid  of  the  latest 
official  publications,  and  is  enlarged  by  considerable  additions  to 
Part  I,  and  by  more  detailed  descriptions  of  countries  which  have 
shown  recent  commercial  development.  The  statistics  have  been 
brought  up  to  date,  and  a  new  and  fuller  index  compiled. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Compiled  by  Fawcett  Allen.  With  an  introduction  by 
D.  A.  Jones.  Demy  4to,  containing  48  maps  and  an  index. 

3s  6d  net 

The  Principles  of  Projective  Geometry 
applied  to  the  Straight  Line  and 

Conic.  By  J.  L.  S.  Hatton,  M.A.  Royal  Svo.  10s  6d  net 
Analytical  Geometry.  A  First  Course.  By  C.  0.  j 

Tuckey  and  W.  A.  Nayler.  Crown  Svo.  5s  net 

“  Messrs.  Tuckey  and  Nayler  are  to  be  congratulated  on  producing 
a  book  which  seems  well  calculated  to  make  analytical  geometry 
interesting  to  the  average  student.  .  .  .  The  book  should  prove 
useful  .  .  .  and  we  are  sure  that  its  merits  will  ensure  its  adoption  in 
many  schools."— School  World 

A  Course  of  Pure  Mathematics.  By  g.  h. 

Hardy,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  12s  net 

“  The  volume  is  thoroughly  original  in  scope.  .  .  .  The  value  of  the 
present  work  to  the  student  of  Mathematics  is  beyond  question. 
Such  a  study  of  it  as  will  ensure  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
which  theauthor  treats,  implies  an  acquisition  of  knowledge  whose  util¬ 
ity  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  ."—Educational  Times 

Experimental  Science.  By  s.  e.  brown,  m.a., 

B.Sc.  Crown  Svo.  In  two  parts.  Part  I,  Physics,  3s  6d 
Part  II,  Chemistry,  2s  The  two  parts,  complete  in  one 
volume  or  purchased  together,  5s  Part  I  may  also  be  obtained 
in  four  sections: — I,  Measurement;  II,  Hydrostatics; 
III,  Mechanics;  IV,  Heat,  each  Is 

“  This  is  a  well-printed  and  excellently  designed  little  book.  . 

The  experiments  given  are  interesting  and  up-to-date,  while  the 
questions  set  on  each  section  are  searching  and  stimulating.  The 
illustrations  are  simple,  and  on  the  very  lines  by  which  pupils  are  i 
trained  to  draw  their  own.” — j Educational  News 

Four-figure  Tables.  By  C.  Godfrey,  M.V.O., 

M.A.,  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  9d  net 

Problem  Papers  supplementary  to 
Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools. 

By  C.  Davison,  Sc.D.  Crown  8vo.  8d 


CAMBRIDGE  PHYSICAL  SERIES 

New  volume 

Sound.  An  Elementary  Text-book  for  Colleges  and  Schools. 
By  J.  W.  Capstick,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE. 

By  Prof.  Bompas  Smith. 

One  of  the  functions  of  educational  theory  is  to  give 
definite  form  to  the  principles  which  underlie  successful 
practice,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  draw  attention 
to  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  good  schools  and  good 
teaching,  which  I  shall  call  the  spirit  of  adventure.  This 
spirit  appears  to  me  to  be  present  in  the  form  room  or  the 
school  when  seriousness  of  purpose  and  readiness  to  endure 
hardship  or  fatigue  are  due  rather  to  the  boys’  or  girls’  own 
initiative  than  to  compulsion  from  without,  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  one  of  zest  and  buoyancy,  reminding  us  of  the  days 

When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 

And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 

In  this  spirit  of  adventure  we  may  distinguish  three 
characteristic  features.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the 
desire  to  achieve  some  experience,  partly  no  doubt  for  the 
sake  of  its  results,  but  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  experience 
itself.  Our  interest  in  adventure  is  one  form  of  what  has 
been  called  our  interest  in  achievement.* 

A  second  element  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  that  it 
involves  the  desire  to  achieve  an  experience  previously  un¬ 
known,  which  has  something  absolutely  new  and  unforeseen 
about  it.  It  must  be  to  some  extent  a  unique  experience, 


*  Mitchell,  “  Structure  and  Growth  of  Mind,”  page  95. 
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which,  has  never  been  realized  in  quite  the  same  shape 
before.  If  we  knew  beforehand  what  would  happen,  or 
the  result  at  which  we  should  arrive,  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  adventurousness  would  be  gone.  It  is  this  characteristic 
of  adventure  which  makes  it  the  enemy  of  habit  and  routine. 
An  adventure  always  involves  a  passage  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  the  familiar  order  of  things  to  a  situation 
of  which  the  final  upshot  is  in  doubt.  It  is  to  this  element 
of  uncertainty  that  adventure  owes  much  of  its  charm  to 
strong  and  independent  minds. 

And  thirdly  the  passage  from  the  solid  ground  of  the 
familiar  to  the  uncertain  sands  of  the  unknown  must  be 
attended  by  some  risk  to  our  personal  well-being.  It  implies 
a  readiness  to  sacrifice  the  good  things  we  have  for  the  sake 
of  some  other  good  which  we  feel  to  be  the  greater,  though 
we  may  not  know  precisely  what  it  is.  If  I  read  a  novel 
I  may  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  new  experience  the  story 
gives  me,  and  the  fact  that  I  cannot  tell  how  the  hero  will  be 
extricated  from  his  deadly  peril  may  be  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  my  interest;  but  reading  a  novel  by  the  fire 
is  no  adventure.  Adventure  would  begin  if  I  left  my  fire¬ 
side  and  went  out  into  the  world  to  encounter  perils  like 
the  hero  in  the  book,  but  with  no  certainty  of  a  prosperous 
end. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  trace  the  psychological  origin  of  the 
love  of  adventure  which  is  felt  by  all  of  us  from  time  to 
time,  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  relation  of  this  sentiment  to  other  mental 
tendencies  and  interests.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  fundamental  instinct  of  self-assertion. 
It  seems  to  involve  the  feeling  that  we  have  exhausted  the 
virtue  of  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  our  daily  life,  and 
that  we  are  ready  and  able  to  go  forth  and  conquer  new  and 
unknown  worlds.  And  like  all  forms  of  successful  self- 
assertion  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  marked  by  a  sense  of 
power  and  buoyancy.  The  true  adventurer  goes  gladly  to 
meet  the  chances  which  may  befall  him.  All  great  explorers 
have  been  men  of  serene  and  cheerful  minds.  We  have  this 
sense  of  power  and  gladness  in  Browning’s  description  of 
Herakles  setting  out  on  his  desperate  adventure  in  the  lower 
world : 

So,  one  look  upward,  as  if  Zeus  might  laugh 
Approval  of  his  human  progeny  ; 

One  summons  of  the  whole  magnific  frame, 

Each  sinew  to  its  service— up  he  caught, 

And  over  shoulder  cast,  the  lion-shag, 

Let  the  club  go — for  had  he  not  those  hands  ? — 

And  so  went  striding  off,  on  that  straight  way 
Leads  to  Larissa  and  the  suburb  tomb. 

Gladness  be  with  thee.  Helper  of  our  world  ! 

I  think  this  is  the  authentic  sign  and  seal 
Of  Godship,  that  it  ever  waxes  glad, 

And  more  glad,  until  gladness  blossoms,  bursts 
Into  a  rage  to  suffer  for  mankind. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  also  a  form  of  courage, 
of  the  adoption  of  the  more  difficult  but  higher  course  at 
the  expense  of  labour  and  pain.  The  adventurer  runs  risks, 
and  this  is  why  adventures  are  so  interesting.  Ohilde 
Boland  saw  and  knew  all  those  who  before  him  had  perished 
in  the  quest  for  the  mysterious  tower,  yet  his  resolution  was 
unmoved. 

I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.  And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I  set 
And  blew 

— “  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.” 

But  while  the  spirit  of  adventure  at  its  best  is  a  part  of 
our  higher  selves  it  may  appear  also  in  less  desirable  forms. 
In  particular,  if  it  is  divorced  from  the  solid  background 
of  our  mental  life,  from  our  more  permanent  and  compre¬ 
hensive  interests,  it  may  degenerate  into  a  tendency  to  run 
useless  risks.  In  order  that  it  may  evoke  our  admiration 
the  desire  for  adventure  must  be  combined  with  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  a  careful  weighing  of  all  aspects  of  the 
situation.  The  most  anxious  preparation  is  a  necessary 
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preliminary  to  any  polar  expedition.  And  further,  our 
willingness  to  encounter  unknown  dangers  must  be  justified 
by  a  rational  conviction  that  the  experience  to  be  achieved 
is  really  worthy.  To  seek  adventures  merely  for  our  personal 
gain  or  pleasure  is  to  degrade  a  noble  impulse.  Our  ad¬ 
venture  must  be  undertaken  in  the  pursuit  of  some  ideal 
or  in  the  service  of  some  cause.  “  There  is  no  satisfaction,” 
says  Commander  Percival  in  “  The  Twymans,”  “  in  adventur¬ 
ing  merely  for  profit;  you  must  serve  something  greater 
than  yourself,  even  if  it  is  only  a  King  or  a  Church.  But  the 
strongest  impulse,  the  impulse  that  we  are  all  born  with, 
is  to  serve  God,  or  a  woman,  or  the  weaker  in  a  fight.’  * 

If  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  part  which  should  be 
played  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  life  of  boys  or 
girls  at  school,  we  notice  that  this  spirit  is  of  special  import¬ 
ance  during  the  age  of  adolescence.  It  makes  its  appearance, 
indeed,  in  a  child’s  early  years.  It  inspires  the  child  who 
leaves  the  safety  of  the  chair  it  holds,  to  toddle  unsupported 
to  its  mother’s  arms,  or  the  boy  when  climbing  his  first  tree. 
But  it  assumes  a  new  and  deeper  form  with  the  outburst 
of  physical  and  mental  energy,  and  the  wider  purposes  and 
hopes,  which  mark  the  early  teens.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  short  discussion  of  its 
importance  at  this  age. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  education  of  adolescent 
boys  and  girls  is  how  to  help  them  to  turn  to  good  account 
the  new  vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  surges  up  within 
them.  This  new  vigour  must  be  brought  under  control  or 
it  will  lead  them  into  dangerous  courses.  But  it  must  not 
simply  be  repressed.  It  must  be  given  the  fullest  scope 
and  guided  into  healthy  channels.  One  of  these  channels  is 
clearly  play,  a  most  valuable  outlet  for  surplus  energy, 
but  another,  I  believe,  is  the  experience  of  adventure. 
These  two  channels  are,  indeed,  connected  with  each  other. 
For  both  in  playing  games  and  in  seeking  adventures  we 
have  a  sense  of  freedom,  we  take  the  “  don’t-liave-to  ”  atti¬ 
tude,  and  also  break  away  in  some  degree  from  the  known 
world  of  fact.  We  do  this  because  both  play  and  adventure 
are  outlets  for  suplus  energy  which  is  not  exhausted  in 
coping  with  the  insistent  demands  of  our  workaday  lives. 
Moreover,  games  form  one  of  the  chief  fields  in  which 
adventures  may  be  sought.  But  the  tendency  to  play  is  not 
identical  with  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Apart  from  other 
differences,  play  goes  on  in  a  world  of  partial  make-believe. 
The  real  world  is  there,  but  only  as  a  sort  of  background 
which  throws  into  relief  the  imaginative  conventions  under 
which  the  game  is  carried  on.  In  adventure,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  real  world  that  we  explore.  We  seek  to 
gain  experience  of  a  reality  as  yet  not  fully  known.  The 
risks  we  rim  must  be  real  risks,  involving  possibilities  of 
loss  and  hardship. f 

Now  this  contact  with  reality  which  is  characteristic  of 
adventure  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  adolescent  mind, 
which  instinctively  desires  to  discipline  itself  by  wrestling 
with  the  hard  world  of  facts.  And  in  the  same  way  all  the 
features  we  have  noted  in  our  description  of  adventurous! 
experience  seem  to  answer  to  the  requirements  of  this  stage 
of  mental  growth,  when  the  boy  or  girl  is  seeking  modes 
of  self-assertion,  and  is  full  of  buoyancy  and  courage  and  of 
the  desire  for  fresh  experience  as  valuable  in  itself.  But 
there  are  two  points  in  particular  to  which  I  would  briefly 
call  attention.  The  first  is  the  service  rendered  by  adventure 
in  breaking  the  bonds  of  convention  and  routine  without 
involving  any  loss  of  mental  balance.  The  achievement  of 
adventures  of  the  right  kind  will  help  to  save  the  boy  or  girl 
from  that  violent  reaction  against  restraint  and  law  which 
is  often  a  feature  of  the  age  we  are  considering'.  And, 
secondly,  this  age  is  the  time  for  seeing  visions,  for  realizing 


*'  Henry  Newbolt,  “The  Twymans,”  page  34.  I  wish  to  express 
my  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Newbolt’s  writings. 

f  Of  course  the  risks  I  run  in  playing,  e.g.,  an  adventurous  game 
of  chess  are  not  real  in  the  usual  sense.  But  in  cases  like  these  the 
spirit  of  adventure  has  been  transferred  to  the  world  of  make-believe, 
and  the  risks  are  accepted  as  real  in  that  world. 
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the  greatness  and  mystery  of  the  world,  for  eager  but  vague 
planning  for  the  future,  for  the  self-elevation  to  some  high 
ideal.  And  here,  too,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  if  given 
healthy  scope,  may  help  to  save  these  visions  from  de¬ 
generating  into  empty  dreams. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  encouragement  of 
adventure  should  form  a  complement  to  that  firm  control 
and  systematic  discipline  which  we  must  give  our  boys  and 
girls  during  these  years  of  rapid  change.  Neither  is  enough 
without  the  other.  Adventure  must  not  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  aimless  or  ill-considered  rashness,  nor  must  our 
discipline  be  such  as  to  leave  no  opening  for  adventure., 
For  my  present  purpose  I  shall  assume  that  the  importance 
of  order  and  organization  and  routine  is  fully  recognized,  so 
that  no  further  stress  need  be  laid  upon  this  side  of  education. 
But  there  is  a  danger,  especially  in  the  case  of  efficient  but 
unimaginative  teachers,  that  the  need  for  the  constant 
provision  of  opportunities  for  adventure  should  be  over¬ 
looked.  In  setting  sums  it  is  not  always  good  to  arrange 
them  so  that  all  may  be  well  within  the  compass  of  the  best 
members  of  the  form.  It  is  worth  while  sometimes  to  give 
adventurous  spirits  the  chance  of  whetting  their  teeth  on 
something  really  hard,  at  the  risk  of  producing  nothing 
that  can  be  marked.  Or  again,  in  teaching  science  there  are, 
as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  told  us,  two  methods  of  approach. 
One  is  the  orderly  systematic  method,  with  rigid  proofs  and 
often  using  mathematics.  The  other  is  suggestive  rather 
than  conclusive,  opening  up  wide  vistas  of  speculation,  raising 
more  questions  than  it  can  answer,  but  awakening  in  the 
form  a  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  present  knowledge 
and  stimulating  them  to  explore  new  fields  of  thought.  In 
these  and  other  ways  it  is  possible  to  infuse  a  spirit  of 
adventure  into  the  teaching  of  all  subjects,  if  only  the 
teacher  has  the  spirit  in  himself. 

Even  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  school’s  common  life 
should  provide  occasions  for  adventurous  experience.  In 
proportion  as  it  is  well  organized  and  inspired  by  strong 
traditions,  school  life  tends  to  become  limited  by  rules  and 
customs.  Its  ideals  are  potent,  but  of  narrow  range.  But 
here  the  spirit  of  adventure  helps  the  individual  boy  or 
girl  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  convention  or  routine. 
We  feel  that  we  lost  something  when  our  forefathers’  school 
escapades  were  made  impossible  by  the  improvement  of  our 
discipline,  and  we  must  find  a  substitute  for  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  lawlessness.  Thus  we  may  give  our  boys  and 
girls  a  chance  of  gaining  first-hand  experience  of  conditions 
of  life  unlike  their  own,  or  of  engaging  in  enterprises  out¬ 
side  the  ordinary  limits  of  school-life.  The  scout  movement 
gives  us  many  hints  as  to  how  this  may  be  done.  And  if 
it  be  objected  that  these  adventures  are  rather  tame,  I 
would  answer  in  the  words  of  Rostand:  “The  man  of 
romance,”  he  tells  us,  “  is  not  he  whose  existence  is  diversi¬ 
fied  by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  extraordinary  events; 
but  he  in  whom  the  simplest  occurrences  produce  the  most 
live  sensations.”* 

Lastly  the  spirit  of  adventure  deserves  to  be  fostered 
in  our  schools  because  it  is  a  necessary  element  in  all  human 
life.  For  we  are  unable  to  rest  satisfied  with  ourselves  as 
finite  beings  in  a  finite  world.  Like  Carlyle’s  shoeblack 
we  have  a  soul  quite  other  than  our  stomach,  and  must 
sacrifice  our  lower  interests  in  the  service  of  our  ideals. 
This  service  is  one  of  hardship  and  adventure,  for  we  must 
leave  the  familiar  house  of  conventional  thought  and 
traditional  morality  for  the  untrodden  paths  which  lead  to 
wider  fields  of  truth  and  duty.  You  may  call  it  obeying 
conscience  or  following  God.  But  “in  each  case,”  says 
William  Wallace,  “you  must  realize  that,  whichever  you  do, 
you  take  your  life  in  your  hands,  you  enter  on  a  grand 
enterprise,  a  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  which  will  bring  you 
to  strange  lands  and  perilous  seas.  For  you  cannot  say 
interpreting  ‘  Thus  far  and  no  further,  merely  according  to 


*  Quoted  in  “The  Twymans,”  page  vi. 


the  bond  and  duty !  ’  In  following  God,  you  follow  by  what 
has  been,  what  is  ruled  and  accomplished,  but  you  follow 
after  what  is  not  yet.”* 


TWO  SKETCHES. 


THE  APPRECIATIVE  PARENT. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  wrote  a  book  in  parts  of  which 
parents  of  boys  at  public  schools  were  represented  in  not 
wholly  flattering  colours.  I  have  since  met  a  few  parents 
who  read  my  book.  They  all  liked  it  very  much,  but  play¬ 
fully  rebuked  me  because  I  was  hard  on  parents,  and  they 
assured  me  that  they  themselves  did  not  belong  to  any 
of  the  kinds  described  in  my  book. 

But  at  last  I  did  meet  one  parent  who  told  me  that  my 
portraits  were  of  photographic  accuracy.  Before  I  go  on 
to  cop j”  down  her  letter — for  her  appreciation  took  the  form 
of  a  letter — I  shall  have  to  inform  the  reader  that  one  study 
in  my  book  was  of  a  very  conceited  gentleman,  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  his  county,  who,  hearing  that  his  son  was  being 
taught  French  by  an  Englishman,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Head  Master  and  requested  him  to  see  to  it  that  the  boy  was 
at  once  provided  with  a  native-born  Frenchman,  in  order 
that  the  purity  of  his  accent  might  be  preserved.  The 
Head  Master  naturally  refused.  The  Deputy-Lieutenant 
threatened  to  remove  his  boy.  Head  Master  obdurate.  Boy 
removed.  Maugre  the  Deputy-Lieutenant  the  school  still 
survives — though  I  remark  that  the  Head  Master  shortly 
afterwards  suffered  a  sharp  attack  of  neuritis.  Now  I 
will  proceed  to  copy  out  Mrs.  Martow’s  letter. 

Dear  Mr.  D - •, — I  had  been  waiting  for  some  weeks  until  onr 

library  here  should  consent  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book,  of  which 
I  read  a  most  laudatory  review  in  the  Gaily  Silly  graph.  For  three  weeks 
I  had  to  curb  my  impatience,  and  when  last  night  the  book  arrived  I 
could  not  close  my  eyes  until  I  had  devoured  it  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last.  I  think  it  is  most  clever  in  every  way  and  so  very  amusing. 
I  like  especially  the  sketch  entitled  — — *.■{■  And  I  think  that  what 
you  say  about  parents  is  very  true.  So  many  parents  seem  to  think 
that  their  boys  have  sole  claim  on  the  attention  and  care  of  those  in 
authority.  No  wonder  schoolmasters  are  irritated  ! — Yours  very 
sincerely,  Amelia  Martow. 

P.S. — Your  sketch,  “The  Deputy-Lieutenant,”  made  me  laugh 
because  it  reminded  me  of  a  matter  in  which  I  took  part  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  at  Luttlesham.  My  two  girls  bad  learnt  their 
French  at  Diuan.  In  fact,  my  husband  and  I  had  been  at  some 
expense  to  go  out  there  and  take  a  house  for  a  year  in  order  to  be  near 
them.  "When  we  got  back  to  Luttlesham  I  sent  them  both  to  the 
High  School  there.  After  they  had  been  there  a  week  I  learnt 
to  my  horror  that  they  were  in  a  French  class  which  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  English  schoolmistress. — So  I  at  once  wrote  to  the 
Head  Mistress  asking  her  if  anything-  could  be  done.  She  answered 
that  she  could  not  see  her  way  to  making  alterations.  So  then  I  saw 
I  must  act  more  vigorously.  I  got  up  a  petition  which  I  took  round 
to  over  forty  parents  of  girls  in  the  town,  and  badgered  them  in¬ 
cessantly  till  they  consented  to  sign  it.  Then  I  sent  the  petition  in 
to  the  Head  Mistress.  A  week  later  that  English  mistress  disappeared 
and  was  replaced  by  a  French  lady. — A.  M. 

Oil  the  whole  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  Mrs.  Martow 
scored  off  me  rather  heavily  in  that  letter. 

EAVESDROPPING. 

Not  all  the  “  studies  ”  or  “  sketches  ”  (A.  C.  Benson  calls 
his  efforts  aquarelles  I  think)  that  I  have  written  were 


*  Lectures,  page  210. 

f  Mrs.  Martow  left  a  blank  here  to  fill  in  later.  Evidently  the 
hook  was  not  at  hand  while  she  was  writing.  She  forgot  to  fill  in. 
So  I  still  do  not  know  which  was  the  best  sketch  in  my  hook. 
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included  in  my  book.  One  indeed  appeared  in  tire  columns 
of  a  big  penny  daily,  and  brought  me  nearer  to  an  adventure 
than  anything  else  I  have  ever  written.  Again  I  have  to 
give  the  gist  of  the  thing  to  make  the  rest  of  this  narrative 
intelligible.  It  was  a  sketch  from  life  of  a  lesson  in  Latin 
Prose — an  ‘‘aquarelle  from  the  portfolio”  of  my  own  personal 
experience  at  school.  Names,  of  course,  were  changed,  and 
a  few  details.  The  master  in  charge  of  the  class  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  heartless  despot  —  and  that  indeed  is  what 
we  boys  thought  of  him.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  say 
that,  like  most  boyish  verdicts  on  character,  ours  was  mis¬ 
leading  and  untrue.  However,  there  he  was  roaring  at  us, 
pounding  the  desk  with  his  fist  and  striking  terror  into  our 
souls. 

A  few  days — I  think  the  next  day — after  the  appearance 
of  this  aquarelle,  I  remembered  with  dismay  that  I  was 
due  to  an  Old  Boys’  Dinner  in  town  where  I  should  most 
almost  certainly  meet  old  T - ,  the  Latin  Prose  despot  him¬ 
self.  May  I  explain  that  T - is  an  old  Bugby  International 

and  six  foot  three  in  his  socks?  Well,  one  must  have  the 
courage  of  one’s  articles,  but  I  will  not  deny  that  it  was 

with  quite  unmixed  alarm  that  at  the  Cafe  M -  the  first 

thing  I  beheld  was  the  light  gleaming  on  the  bald  pate  of 

the  Titanic  T - .  I  circled  round  the  edges  of  the  crowd 

and  hoped  to  avoid  him.  I  succeeded  there,  but  at  dinner 
I  found  myself  seated  right  in  the  angle  formed  by  two 

tables.  On  the  other  arm  of  the  angle  was  T - .  We  were 

almost  back  to  back.  I  just  managed  by  a  miracle  to  escape 

the  observation  of  T - when  we  were  taking  our  seats,  but 

I  noticed  that  on  his  left  was  a  man  who  fifteen  years  ago 
had  been  in  the  same  form  with  me,  learning  Latin  Prose 
under  T - . 

At  the  fish  course,  as  the  flood  of  noise  floated  uppermost, 
these  words  were  addressed  to  T -  by  his  neighbour: 

“Did  you  see  D.’s  article  in  the - yesterday?” 

“  The  one  called  Latin  Prose?”  said  T - . 

“Yes.” 

“  Oh  yes;  J  saw  that  all  right.  Good,  wasn’t  it?” 

I  began  to  feel  my  blood  circulating  again,  and  T - 

continued : 

“  But  he  ought  to  be  careful.  He  might  easily  offend 
some  one,  one  of  these  days.” 

The  thermometer  sank  again. 

“  Take  that  very  article.  Of  course  I  laughed.  I  saw 
at  once  who  was  meant.” 

“Yes,  yes;  oh  well,  of  course,  it  was  exaggerated,” 

“  Oh,  hardly  so.  No,  I  should  say  it  was  rather  a  faithful 
picture.” 

The  other  simply  made  an  inarticulate  noise.  T -  con¬ 
tinued:  “  Oh,  no  one  who’d  been  at  B - could  possibly  fail 

to  see  who  the  master  in  that  sketch  is  meant  to  be.  And  if 
poor  old  Marlow  himself  read  that  sketch  he  couldn’t  help 
recognizing  himself.” 

I  seized  my  glass  hastily  and  emptied  it.  Marlow!  I’d 
never  thought  of  Marlow. 

“  What  are  you  laughing  at?”  asked  my  neighbour. 

“I’m  thinking  about  Marlow,”  said  I.  And  while  my 
neighbour  began  to  tell  me  much  about  Marlow  which  I 
knew  already,  I  paid  attention  to  the  conversation  behind 
me.  T - was  saying: 

“  But  one  of  these  days  D -  will  be  e  sketching  ’  some 


one  who  can  hit  back,  and  he’ll  not  do  himself  any  good. 
He’s  a  schoolmaster,  isn’t  he?  Then  let  him  stick  to  his 
job.” 

P.  B.  G.  D. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  TEACHERS’  REGISTRA¬ 
TION  MOVEMENT. 


At  this  time,  when  the  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Teachers’  Begister  have  at  length  been  crowned  with  success, 
it  seems  not  unsuitable  to  recall  the  labours  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  movement.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  to  be  thrown  into  comradeship  with 
some  of  those  who  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  endeavour  to 
stimulate  a  stronger  professional  feeling  among  teachers,  and 
I  venture  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  more  personal  side  of 
this  branch  of  our  recent  educational  history,  in  the  hope 
that  others  may  supplement  what  I  write  by  reminiscences  of 
their  own. 

Two  important  bodies— the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the 
Teachers’  Guild — laboured  to  form  public  opinion  among 
teachers  in  favour  of  a  register.  Among  those  who  were  pro¬ 
minent  and  influential  on  behalf  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
four  figures  stand  out  vividly  in  my  memories  of  the  past. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Eve,  at  one  time  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  at  Welling¬ 
ton  College  and  Head  Master  of  University  College  School, 
brought  to  the  service  of  secondary  education  in  England, 
and  not  least  to  that  of  private  secondary-school  teachers,  an 
acute  mind,  staunch  public  spirit,  and  the  prestige  of  scholarly 
distinction.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission  in  1894,  Mr.  Eve  said  :  “  It  is  very  likely  that 
new  methods  and  new  ideas  in  education  will  come  rather 
through  private  than  through  public  schools.”  He  therefore 
pleaded  for  the  recognition  of  private  teachers  and  private 
schools  in  a  national  system  of  education.  Furthermore,  he 
urged  upon  the  Commissioners  the  importance  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  profession  becoming  a  distinct  profession  in  itself. 
Among  those  public-school  masters  who  have  taken  a  broad 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  value  of  private  initiative  in 
national  education,  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Eve  should  be 
mentioned  with  profound  respect. 

The  two  other  names  which  recall  associations  of  strenuous 
advocacy  and  prolonged  effort  in  behalf  of  private-scohol 
teachers  are  those  of  Mr.  Edward  Ewin  Pinches,  for  a  long 
time  Treasurer  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Bobert  Hodgson,  for  many  years  its  Secretary.  Mr.  Pinches 
was  one  of  the  most  experienced  examiners  in  the  country. 
He  was  shrewd,  far-seeing,  concise.  Mr.  Hodgson  was  ideally 
fitted  for  the  onerous  post  which  he  filled.  Always  cheerful, 
and  (in  spite  of  many  interruptions)  invariably  considerate 
and  courteous,  he  combined  the  sagacity  of  age  with  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  youth.  In  the  evidence  which  they  jointly  tendered 
to  Mr.  Bryce’s  Commission,  Mr.  Pinches  and  Mr.  Hodgson 
argued  that  in  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education  the  passing  of  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  public  and  private,  and  the 
eventual  exclusion  of  unregistered  persons  from  all  schools 
desiring  public  recognition,  was  of  primary  importance.  On 
behalf  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  they  proceeded  to  press 
the  view  that  a  B,egistration  Bill  should  precede  any  measure 
for  the  general  promotion  of  secondary  education. 

The  fourth  name  which  comes  into  my  mind,  with  many 
associations  of  genial  comradeship,  is  that  of  Dr.  Wormell. 
The  vigour  of  his  personality,  his  command  of  humorous 
and  trenchant  speech,  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  had  made  him  a  prominent  figure  in  English  secondary 
education  and  among  English  head  masters  long  before  he 
and  I  met  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford  Conference  on  Secondary 
Education.  At  that  time  he  impressed  us  all  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  educational  needs  of  an  important  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  by  the  bonhomie  with  which  he  stated  his 
convictions.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  and  it 
was  in  this  capacity  that  I  came  to  know  him  well.  A  Boyal 
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Commission  is  rather  like  an  Antarctic  expedition.  A  small 
body  of  people,  entrusted  with  a  common  purpose,  but  not 
previously  intimately  known  to  one  another,  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration  and  discovery.  They  bring  to  the 
work  different  aptitudes,  a  variety  of  temperaments,  diverse 
experience.  They  push  off  from  the  shore,  as  it  were,  at  their 
first  meeting,  and,  as  they  proceed  with  their  task,  are  thrown 
into  relations  with  one  another,  which  become  more  intimate 
from  week  to  week.  Much  depends  on  the  captain — in  our 
case  a  man  whose  intellectual  eminence  and  long  public 
service  entitled  him  to  our  profound  respect.  Not  less  of  the 
real  welfare  of  the  expedition  depends  (as  in  the  case  of  cap¬ 
tain  Scott’s)  upon  the  influence  of  two  or  three  quiet  members 
of  the  party  with  a  strong  disposition  to  considerate  friendli¬ 
ness  and  peace. 

We  who  served  on  the  Bryce  Commission  were  fortunate  in 
having  among  our  colleagues  a  singular  variety  of  interesting 
and  unself-centred  personalities.  Though  it  is  nearly  twenty 
years  since  we  sat  week  by  week  round  that  widespreading 
horseshoe  table,  in  the*la,rge  Gothic  room  which  opens  out  of 
Westminster  Hall,  up  the  flight  of  stairs  on  your  right  as  you 
enter  from  Palace  Yard,  the  picture  of  our  company  is  still 
vivid  in  my  thoughts  :  Mr.  Bryce  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  sitting  low- in  his  chair,  with  keen  but 
benignant  face,  following  every  shade  of  meaning  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  argument  and  consummately  skilful  in  the  affability 
with  which  he  put  a  witness  at  his  ease  and,  in  leading  him 
through  the  points  of  his  evidence,  imparted  to  the  give-and- 
take  of  question  and  answer  the  pleasure  of  a  courteous 
conversation. 

On  Mr.  Bryce’s  Commission  Dr.  Wormell  had  an  important 
and  exceptional  function.  He  (more  than  any  of  us)  knew 
the  work  of  the  private  secondary  schools.  His  intimacy 
with  the  business  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  gave  to  his 
outlook  and  judgment  a  special  turn,  which  was  of  value  to 
all  of  us  on  more  than  one  critical  point  in  our  deliberations. 
To  say  that  he  had  the  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues  would  be 
an  understatement  of  the  facts.  He  made  us  his  friends.  And 
it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  feel  that  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commission  might  never  have 
been  written,  and  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  our 
united  judgment,  if  his  experience  had  not  been  one  factor  in 
our  discussions.  The  paragraph  in  i  he  unanimous  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  to  which  I  would 
direct  the  notice  of  the  reader,  will  be  found  on  page  190  of 
Yol.  I  of  the  Report: — 

The  body  of  teachers  must  necessarily  occupy  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position  in  the  economy  of  national  life.  The  service 
which  they  render  is  one  over  which  the  state  must,  in  self-defence, 
retain  effective  oversight ;  the  condition  of  teaching  and  the  conduct 
of  education  cannot  be  left  to  private  enterprise  alone.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  the  teachers  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Government 
as  does  the  Civil  Service.  Education  is  a  thing  too  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  individual  preference  and  private  life  for  it  to  be  desirable 
to  throw  the  whole  of  it  under  Government  control.  It  needs 
organization,  but  it  would  be  destroyed  by  uniformity  ;  it  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  inspection,  but  it  could  be  crushed  by  a  code.  In  the  public 
service,  where  the  chief  object  is  administrative  efficiency,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  officer  is  necessarily  subordinate  :  in  education,  where  a  chief 
object  is  the  discovery  of  more  perfect  methods  of  teaching,  the 
individual  teacher  must  be  left  comparatively  free.  Every  good 
teacher  is  a  discoverer,  and,  in  order  to  make  discoveries,  he  must 
have  liberty  of  experiment. 

Alongside  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Teachers’ 
Guild  rendered  services  of  historical  importance  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  professional  unity  among  teachers,  of  which  the 
Registration  Council  is  a  symbol  and  a  promise.  Space  for¬ 
bids  me,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  to  mention  many 
names  which  will  be  in  the  thoughts  of  all  to  whom  the  events 
of  twenty  years  ago  are  familiar.  I  should  have  liked  to  speak 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Sonnenschein,  in  whom  his  friends  recog¬ 
nized  a  genius  akin  to  that  of  Pestalozzi ;  of  that  of  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Cooke,  who  has  passed  away  during  the  last  fort¬ 
night,  a  man  of  kindling  and  stimulating  power,  passionate 
in  his  devotion  to  educational  freedom,  profound  in  his  insight 
into  some  aspects  of  the  problem  of  teaching  ;  and  also  of  that 
of  Mr.  Courthope  Bowen,  an  untiring  pioneer  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  training  of  teachers — a  man  who,  in  spite  of  heavy  dis¬ 
couragement,  never  lost  faith  in  the  great  cause  to  which  he 
gave  his  life. 


But,  besides  these,  I  can  only  speak  of  two  men,  one  no- 
longer  with  us,  one  happily  still  able  to  exert  a  strong  influence 
in  educational  affairs — Mr.  H.  B.  Garrod  and  Mr.  Francis 
Storr.  Mr.  Garrod,  to  whom  the  quiet  life  of  a  profound 
scholar  had  the  strongest  attraction,  gave  himself  with  com¬ 
plete  unselfishness  to  the  ill  rewarded  tasks  of  educational 
organization.  To  him  the  dusty  details  of  administrative 
discussion  were  irradiated  by  the  light  of  the  principles  which 
lay  behind  them.  He  set  an  example  of  steadiness  of  purpose, 
patient  courage,  cheerful  perseverance.  And  what  he  cared 
for  most  was  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  teaching  profession,  a 
profession  which  has  sacred  functions  and  in  which  the 
humblest,  most  self-effacing  member  may  render  the  highest 
service  to  the  State  and  to  the  future. 

For  Mr.  Storr  his  friends  have  an  affection  which  springs 
not  only  from  the  charm  of  his  society,  but  from  the  fact  that 
to  him  many  of  them  owe  a  great  part  of  their  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  forward  in  English  education.  Mr.  Storr  has 
been  brave  in  his  advocacy  of  an  ideal  cause.  To  him  the 
teaching  profession  is  one.  The  gratitude  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  oneness  of  the  teacher’s  calling  is  fresh  and 
strong.  M.  E.  Sadler. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  November  26.  Present:  Sir  Philip- 
Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair;  Prof.  John  Adams,  Rev. 
J.  C).  Bevan,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Cholmeley,  Miss 
Crookshank,  Miss  Dawes,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.  Holland, 
Miss  Lawford,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,. 
Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
Somerville,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Rev.  Canon  Swallow,  Mr.  Vincent, 
Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  Report  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  last  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
College,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  to 
consider  a  suggestion  made  by  members  of  the  College  that 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Bodies  to  which  the 
College  sends  representatives  should  be  prepared,  and  either 
be  submitted  at  the  first  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the 
year  or  be  included  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who  had 
satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions  :  Licentiate  ship,  Mr.  Charles 
James  August  Oppermann  and  Mr.  William  John  Jenkin ; 
Associateship,  Mr.  William  Bell  Lee. 

The  Secretary  reported  ( a )  that  the  Practical  Examination 
for  Certificates  of  Ability  to  Teach  had  been  held  on  October 
28  ;  ( b )  that  the  total  number  of  entries  for  the  Certificate 
and  Lower  Forms  Examinations  was  4,539 ;  and  (c)  that  the 
Conditions  of  Admission  to  the  new  Teachers’  Register  and 
an  Introductory  Memorandum  had  been  issued  by  the  Teachers’ 
Registration  Council  on  November  21. 

A  grant  of  £2.  2s.  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was 
made  to  a  member  of  the  College. 

Prof.  John  Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures  on  Psj’chology. 

Mr  J.  F.  P  Rawlinson,  LL.M.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  was  elected  a 
Member  of  the  Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  :J — 

Rev.  G.  B.  Charles,  B.A. ,  A.C.P.,  Paddock  Wood  Vicarage,. 
Kent. 

Mr.  A.  Cook,  A.C.P.,  30  Cleveland  Park  Crescent,  Waltham¬ 
stow,  N.E. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hardie,  M.A.,  Linton  House  School,  Holland  Park 
Avenue,  W. 

Mr.  S.  V.  Pendse,  B.A.,  Baroda,  India. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Citt  and  Builds  of  London  Institute. — Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Technology,  1912-13 

By  G.  Bell  &  SoNS.  -l.eathes’s  What  is  Education  ? 

By  A.  &  C.  Black. —  Black's  Sentinel  Readers,  Books  I  and  II. 

By  Blackie  &  Son.— Heath’s  German  Strong  Verts  and  Irregular  Weak 
Verbs;  Moncrieff’s  Heroines  of  European  History  ;  Bark’s  Th* uriet’s  L’Oncle 
I  Scipion  et  sa  Promesse  ;  Scott  and  J  ones  s  Shorter  Second  Latin  Course. 
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By  Hachette  &  Co. — Marshall  and  Schaap's  Manual  of  English  for  Eoreign 
Students  ;  Schweitzer,  Simonnot,  and  Braunholtz’s  Mdthode  Directe  de  Fran- 
cais.  Premiere  Annee. 

By  G.  Harrap  &  Co.— Palser’s  New  School  Hymnal. 

By  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.— Ritchie’s  Pirst  Steps  in  English  Parsing, 
Practical  English  Grammar,  Pirst  Steps  in  Greek,  Easy  Greek  Grammar 
Papers,  First  Steps  in  Latin,  Second  Steps  in  Latin,  Latin  Grammar  Papers, 
Latin  Clause  Construction,  Easy  Latin  Passages  for  Translation,  Imitative 
Exercises,  Easy  Continuous  Latin  Prose,  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition, 
Pabulae  Faciles,  Pirst  Latin  Verse  Book,  Pirst  Steps  in  Caesar,  Preparatory 
Caesar,  Easy  Ovid,  and  Discernenda ;  Ritchie  and  Moore’s  Practical  Greek 
Method. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— Stenhouse’s  Pirst  Book  of  Nature  Study. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Aydelotte’s  College  English  ;  Colles’s 
The  Orowth  of  Music,  Part  II ;  Davis’s  Outlines  of  European  History ;  Gordon’s 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  II ;  Guedalla’s  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Pitt  and  Chatham  ; 
Hamilton’s  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  History ;  Heath’s  Elementary  Statics  ; 
Lowe’s  Anecdotes  from  Pliny’s  Letters ;  Macaulay’s  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain  ;  Marwick’s  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner  ;  Mayne’s  Kingsley’s  Heroes ;  Rogers’s 
Outlines  of  Modern  History ;  Smith’s  The  Tree  of  Knowledge ;  Tancock’s 
Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.— Penn’s  Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  Book  VI. 

Calendar  of  Aberdeen  University. 

Calendar  of  Birmingham  University. 

Calendar  of  King’s  College,  London. 

Calendar  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Incorporated  Accountants’  Year  Book. 


CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOL 
AND  THE  EMPLOYER.* 

By  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A.,  L.  es  L.,  Officier  de  l’lnstruc- 

tion  Publique,  &c. 


The  Aloofness  oe  Education. 

It  has  been  said  of  one  of  our  ancient  Universities  that  it 
behaves  as  if  there  were  no  world  to  belong  to,  as  if,  in  fact, 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  were  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  its  application  a  matter  of  minor  importance. 
And,  indeed,  until  recently  education  in  England  has  busied 
itself  far  too  little  with  the  problems  of  the  workaday  world. 
It  has  so  much  concerned  itself  with  the  training  of  the 
citizen,  it  has  forgotten  that  it  should  also  concern  itself  with 
the  education  of  the  producer,  the  worker.  But  if  man  can¬ 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  cannot  live  without  it  either.  A 
complete  system  of  education  must  deal  not  merely  with  pre¬ 
paration  for  life,  but  also  with  preparation  for  livelihood/ 

The  Reason  Why. 

Now  this  cardinal  truth  has  largely  been  obscured  in  the 
past  by  the  fact  that  the  older  Universities,  who  have  been 
the  bell-wethers  in  our  educational  ideals,  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  for  its  own  sake  and  to  the  enlargement  of  its  boun¬ 
daries.  But  it  has  been  still  more  obscured  by  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  foreign  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  past  in  catering  for  the  leisured 
classes,  who,  as  the  ruling  class  of  England,  have  found  their 
life  work  and  their  livelihood  in  running  the  local  and  central 
government  of  this  country,  or  in  ruling  over  our  colonies, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  governing  and  administering 
the  subject  races  within  the  Empire.  Now  the  requisite 
technique  for  such  work  has,  at  least  until  recently,  consisted 
not  so  much  in  book  knowledge  as  in  practical  knowledge  of 
mankind,  in  what  I  would  call  “  maneraft,”  the  art,  in  fact,  of 
handling  men,  an  art  which  they  have  learnt  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  Universities,  through  daily  contact  with  their 
fellows. 

It  is  true  that  the  Universities  have  always  prepared  a 
large  number  of  divines,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  but  these  only 
formed  a  minority  of  their  students,  though  in  so  far  as  the 
studies  of  these  candidates  for  the  professions  were  concerned, 
the  Universities  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  technological 
colleges  in  Theology,  Medicine,  and  the  Law.  Such  studies, 
in  fact,  have  a  bread-and-butter  side  which  even  the  most 
violent  exponents  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  learning  cannot 
explain  away. 

Isolation  on  the  Wane. 

Happily,  this  state  of  splendid  isolation  is  slowly  passing 
away,  and  in  the  older,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the 
younger,  Universities  we  find  training  in  technique  provided 

*  This  Paper  was  read  at  the  Conference  of  Employers  of  Labour 
at  the  National  G-as  Congress  and  Exhibition  on  Tuesday  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1913. 


in  all  sorts  of  subjects,  not  merely  in  law,  medicine,  and 
theology,  but  also  in  engineering,  applied  chemistry,  the 
textile  industries,  gas  and  electricity,  and  certain  branches  of 
commerce. 

The  Wrong  and  the  Right  Way  of  Organizing  the 

School  Work. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  still  prevails  in 
some  quarters  of  teaching  certain  subjects  on  the  assumption 
that  they  possess  some  special  virtue  in  themselves,  as  for 
instance,  compulsory  Greek.  Pink  pills  for  pale  people  is  a 
pretty  shallow  theory,  but  this  is  no  better  than  a  theory  of 
pink  pills  for  the  million.  We  shall  never  solve  the  question 
of  curriculum  that  way,  and  we  shall  only  do  so  when  we 
reverse  the  process  and  ask  first  what  will  be  the  probable 
career  of  the  pupil,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  what 
subjects  are  most  suitable  for  his  training.  Then  we  should 
see  that  Greek  is  or  should  be  living  bread  to  the  budding 
theologian,  but  a  mere  stumbling-block  to  the  youth  who 
enters  commerce  at  sixteen.  The  elementary  school  is  already 
moving  in  the  direction  of  first  diagnosing  the  pupils’  future 
needs  and  then  prescribing  for  him,  and  even  the  older  Uni¬ 
versities  and  the  public  schools  are  showing  signs  of  being 
affected  by  similar  influences. 

i 

Twofold  Training  of  the  Citizen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  thoughtful  among  educationists 
are  seeing  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  develop  in  our  pupils  the 
instincts  of  good  citizenship  if  we  neglect  to  prepare  them  to 
take  their  share  in  the  world’s  work.  Else  we  fall  into  the 
|  error  of  the  lady  who  once  wrote  to  a  mistress  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  that  she  could  unreservedly  recommend  two  girls 
for  the  skilled  posts  of  cook  and  parlourmaid,  as  they  had 
just  been  prepared  for  confirmation  by  her  brother.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  the  confirmation,  for  they  proved  the 
most  confirmed  incapables.  The  community  demands  that  we 
should  turn  out  pupils  who  have  not  merely  sound  instincts, 
but  sound  aptitudes ;  who  have  not  merely  tastes,  hut  capa¬ 
bilities,  potential  producers  in  fact.  Faith  without  works 
succeeds  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next.  We  must,  of 
course,  train  our  pupils  to  be  honest,  reliable,  self-reliant.  No 
amount  of  ’cuteness  can  replace  these  qualities  ;  they  are  the 
basis  and  corner-stone  of  all  business,  except  the  get-rich- 
quick  variety.  But  we  must  also  give  our  pupils,  if  possible, 
some  knowledge  underlying,  and  preparatory  to  some  group 
of  trades  and  callings,  some  technical  skill,  some  technique  iu 
fact  that  they  can  put  on  the  market.  Iu  a  word,  we  must 
train  them  for  livelihood. 

But  how  are  we  to  train  them  for  livelihood  P 

Where  the  Business  World  comes  in. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  we  educationists  can  no  longer  be  con¬ 
tent  with  turning  out  what  we  fancy  to  be  a  good  scholastic 
article;  we  must  follow  up  our  product  to  see  how  he  fares 
when  he  offers  his  services  in  the  labour  market,  and  if  the 
present  watch  we  have  just  turned  out  have  much  ado  to  find 
a  job,  we  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  revise  our  methods  of 
training  and  devise  some  adequate  scheme  for  placing  out  the 
school  products,  and  this  we  can  only  do  if  we  get  into  far 
closer  touch  than  formerly  with  the  business  world.  In  a 
word,  people  are  beginning  to  see  that  national  education  is 
not  merely  a  problem  in  the  production  of  citizen-workers, 
but  also  in  their  distribution.  The  schoolmaster  of  the  past 
went  on  manufacturing,  like  certain  English  manufacturers, 
what  he  fancied  was  a  good  article,  irrespective  of  what  was 
really  in  demand;  to-day  he  is  gradually  learning  that  the 
placing  out  of  his  pupils  is  a  matter  of  ever-growing  imporU 
ance,  and  that  the  placing  out  depends  in  part  on  his  producing 
a  pupil  who  has  an  economic  value  in  the  business  world. 

The  Interest  of  the  Business  World. 

Happily  the  business  world  is  as  vitally  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pupils  of  the  right  type  as  the  educationist  is  or  ought 
to  be.  The  reasons  for  such  an  interest  are  mainly  the  decay 
of  apprenticeship;  the  increased  foreign  competition  in  the 
home  market;  the  growing  necessity  of  finding  fresh  markets; 
the  need  of  officering  the  numerous  enterprises  created  abroad 
by  British  capital ;  the  invasion  by  science  of  industry ;  the 
corresponding  need  for  more  trained  intelligence  ;  the  growth 
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and  expansion  of  mammoth  businesses  necessarily  needing  a 
regular  hierarchy  of  well-educated,  thoroughly  well  ecpiipped 
heads  of  departments. 

The  Business  Man  also  a  Citizen. 

It  is  true  the  average  business  man  is  not  in  business  for 
his  health,  but  to  use  Prof.  Smithell’s  phase,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  turpitude  of  the  industrial  world,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  business  men  are  interested  in  nothing  else  than 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  a  vast  deal  more  sweating  than  there 
is.  I  believe  that  the  business  man  of  to-day  is  not  merely 
interested  in  his  business,  but  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the 
welfare  and  well-being  of  his  employes,  and  that  alike  from 
a  personal  and  a  national  point  of  view.  As  a  citizen  of  this 
country,  with  often  a  large  stake  in  it,  he  cannot  but  see  the 
folly  of  trying  to  get  the  last  ounce  out  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  detriment  of  the  physique  of  the  generation  to 
come,  both  from  business  and  especially  from  national  reasons. 

Moreover,  the  increasing  federation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  different  trades  and  industries  among  employers  has,  I 
believe,  considerable  potentialities  for  good  in  it,  in  the  way 
of  creating  a  sort  of  Guild  spirit  within  the  federation  and 
thereby  keeping  in  check  the  less  satisfactory  employer.  The 
bad  employer’s  sins  of  omission  and  commission  are  infallibly 
debited  to  the  class  of  employers  as  a  whole.  They  have  to 
shoulder  all  the  odium  he  provokes.  In  the  moral  world, 
every  whit  as  much  as  in  the  economic,  the  good,  in  the  long 
run,  have  to  pay  for  the  bad. 

The  “  Rapprochement  ”  between  the  School  and  the 

Business  World. 

Let  us  now  take  a  few  instances  of  the  rapprochement  which 
has  taken  place  between  education  and  the  business  world, 
and  which  I  for  one  believe  will  be  much  closer  in  the  future. 
To  save  time,  no  mention  is  made  here  of  the  vast  sums  given 
by  the  business  world  collectively  or  individually  to  the  cause 
of  technical  education.  What  will  be  given  here  are  a  few 
typical  instances  of  what  has  actually  been  done  by  various 
firms  up  and  down  the  country.  For  many  of  these  one  is 
indebted  to  the  editor  of  that  very  live  paper  named  Educa¬ 
tion  which  devotes  particular  attention  to  recording  new  de¬ 
partures  and  experiments.  Considering  the  value  of  these 
experiments,  it  might  be  worth  the  Board  of  Education 
adopting  a  suggestion  contained  in  a  recent  letter  by  Mrs. 
Cloudesley  Brereton  on  “  Vocational  Education,”  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Supplement  of  the  Times  for  July,  in  which  the 
Board  were  asked  to  collect  and  publish  what  was  being  done 
in  the  matter  up  and  down  the  country.  One  ventures  to 
think  such  a  record  would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

A. — Payment  or  Repayment  op  Fees,  Prizes. 

In  London,  Leeds,  Edinburgh,  Sheffield  (especially  as  far  as 
Messrs.  Mappin  &  Webb  are  concerned),  and  also  in  other 
large  towns,  certain  employers  and  business  firms  pay  the  fees 
of  those  of  their  workpeople  who  attend  evening  classes  or 
refund  them  (and  that  is  particularly  the  practice  at  Liverpool) 
to  those  students  who  attend  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the 
possible  hours  of  instruction,  the  attendance  cards  being  in 
many  cases  checked  at  definite  intervals  by  the  firm  concerned. 
Other  employers  go  still  further  and,  like  the  White  Star  Line, 
award  prizes  to  their  employes  for  attendance  and  for  success 
at  the  examinations  held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

B. — Compulsory  or  Subsidized  Attendance  at  Classes. — 

(a)  London. 

In  London  especially  various  public  bodies  require  certain 
categories  of  their  employes  to  attend  classes.  This  is  done, 
for  instance,  by  the  London  County  Council  in  respect  to  its 
messengers  and  apprentices.  The  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
Post  Office,  and  Patent  Office  also  compel  their  messengers  to 
continue  their  education.  Certain  private  firms  reduce  the 
working  hours  of  their  junior  employes  and  render  attendance 
at  definite  classes  obligatory.  Certain  engineering  firms  send 
their  apprentices  for  a  whole  day  a  wyeek  to  technical  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  a  number  of  printing  firms  allow  their  apprentices 
to  leave  early  on  one  day  a  week  to  attend  special  afternoon 
classes.  Other  firms  allow  classes  to  be  conducted  by  the 


Council  within  the  firm’s  premises  with  the  help  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  firm.  In  most  of  these  instances  the  time  off 
is  allowed  without  loss  of  wages.  I  will  only  mention  here 
proforma  the  singularly  complete  experiment  of  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  as  it  is  being  fully  dealt  with  by  another 
speaker. 

•  (6)  The  Provinces. 

Similar  practices  obtain  in  the  provinces.  Some  firms,  as 
Mr.  Kersey  has  pointed  out,  allow  apprentices  to  go  to  work 
at  9  a.m.  instead  of  6  a.m.  after  attendance  at  evening  class 
the  night  before.  Others  allow  them  to  leave  at  4  p.m.  instead 
of  5.30  on  class  evenings.  Others,  again,  send  their  employes 
and  apprentices  for  instruction  on  two  or  three  half  days  a 
week  with  additional  evening  instruction  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  as  in  the  case  of  ELM.  Dockyards  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  William  Mather’s  firm,  make  it  a  condition  of  employment 
that  all  boys  should  attend  continuation  schools  for  at  least 
three  evenings  a  week  during  eight  months  in  the  year;  but 
this,  I  believe,  has  recently  landed  the  firm  in  some  difficulty. 
Sometimes  the  time  off  only  amounts  to  one  afternoon  a  week, 
as  at  Liverpool,  where  the  technical  school  is  attended  by 
apprentices  and  workmen  in  engineering,  the  metal  trades, 
and  in  painting  and  decoration.  The  Liverpool  Gas  Company 
allow  their  meter-makers  to  attend  on  these  terms  for  two 
years,  and  other  firms  allow  their  workmen  to  attend  till 
eighteen  and  even  twenty-one. 

Other  Forms  oe  Co-operation — Meetings  on  the  Works — 
Advisory  Committees. 

Both  at  Liverpool  and  Edinburgh  much  has  been  dene  to 
interest  employer  and  employes  in  continuative  education  by 
mass  meetings  being  held  in  some  works,  like  those  of  the 
Cunard  Company,  such  meetings  often  taking  place  in  woi’k 
hours.  At  Edinburgh  a  further  step  has  been  taken  by  the 
appointment  of  a  regular  apprentice-training  committee  for 
the  registration  of  apprenticeship  and  the  oversight  of  their 
trade  and  educational  work,  and  this  committee  has  recently 
appointed  sub-committees  for  the  different  trades.  Somewhat 
similar  trade  committees,  as  I  will  indicate  more  fully  later, 
are  already  at  work  in  London.  Wherever  after-career  com¬ 
mittees  and  juvenile  employment  committees  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  employers  have  as  a  rule  taken  an  interest  in  their 
formation  and  their  working.  Here,  in  London,  the  County 
Council,  who  have  just  reorganized  their  evening  school 
system,  are  making  a  great  point  of  the  need  of  enlisting  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  employer.  In  the  Educational 
Committee’s  report,  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Council,  it 
was  proposed  to  appoint,  in  place  of  “  managers  ”  as  now  con¬ 
stituted,  advisory  committees,  comprising,  among  other  re¬ 
presentatives,  persons  connected  with  the  management  of 
trades,  industries,  and  business  houses,  the  presence  of  such 
persons  being  described  as  “  of  the  greatest  importance.” 
Such  advisory  committees  are  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
consider  the  aims  and  results  of  the  institute,  discuss  the 
annual  report,  and  individually  visit  the  school  according  to 
a  rota.  Employers  are  to  be  brought  into  closest  relationship 
with  the  evening  institutes,  both  to  encourage  their  employes, 
and  directly  to  criticize  the  subjects  studied.  Each  committee 
as  a  whole  is  to  act  as  a  link  between  the  day  school,  juvenile 
labour  exchange,  the  place  of  business,  the  home,  and  the 
institute.  It  is  too  early  to  indicate  results,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  least  is  catholic  in  its  comprehensiveness.  Again, 
at  the  official  opening  of  the  newly  reorganized  evening 
schools  and  institutes,  among  the  250  important  persons  who 
were  invited  to  deliver  addresses  on  this  occasion,  a  good 
proportion  were  prominent  persons  in  the  business  world. 

Two  Important  Schemes— Sunderland  and  Bournville. 

But  probably  the  two  most  extensive  and  complete  examples 
of  co-operation  between  school  and  employers  are  afforded  by 
the  sandwich  system  of  training  engineering  apprentices, 
which  originated  at  Sunderland,  and  has  been  adopted  else¬ 
where,  and  the  so-called  Bournville  scheme,  inaugurated  by 
Messrs.  Cadbury.  The  former  deals  entirely  with  skilled 
labour,  the  latter  rather  with  unskilled  labour.  The  former, 
again,  is  practically  a  method  of  day-time  instruction,  while 
in  the  latter  the  great  bulk  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the 
afternoon  or  the  evening. 
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The  Sunderland  Scheme. 

The  Suuderlancl  system  was  established  in  1903  for  the 
training  of  apprentices  in  shipbuilding,  marine  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  &c.,  and  was  the  outcome  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Association  of  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers 
of  Sunderland  and  district,  and  the  representatives  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  college.  For  simplicity  I  quote  from  tin?  original  form, 
though  there  have  been  subsequently  no  substantial  altera¬ 
tions.  It  embraced  some  twenty-five  firms,  one  of  which, 
Messrs.  Doxford,  has  twice  stood  at  the  head  of  the  world  s 
shipbuilding  firms  for  total  output  of  annual  tonnage,  and  in 
one  year  exceeded  the  total  shipbuilding  production  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  magnitude,  therefore,  of  the  interests  concerned 
is  obvious.  The  agreement  laid  down  that  the  essential 
principle  of  the  system  for  training  engineering  apprentices 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  practical  training  in  the  firms 
workshops  and  drawing  offices  and  a  scientific  training  in 
the  technical  college.  The  two  intermediate  years  between 
the  apprentices  leaving  school  and  taking  the  course  were  to 
be  spent  in  the  workshops  with  attendance  at  evening  schools 
in  matters  of  preliminary  engineering  subjects.  Each  year 
a  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  of  Free  Apprenticeship 
Studentships  were  to  be  offered  for  competition  among  ship¬ 
building  and  engineering  apprentices.  During  the  three 
or  four  years  following  their  selection,  the  successful  ap¬ 
prentices  were  to  be  allowed  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the 
technical  college  classes  from  October  1  till  March  31  free, 
the  time  spent  in  college  to  count  towards  their  appren¬ 
ticeship,  the  rate  of  advances  in  wages  to  be  the  same  as 
if  they  were  in  the  shops,  and  during  the  summer  months 
special  facilities  to  be  given  for  ti’aversing  all  the  various 
stages  of  work.  At  the  end  of  the  student's  apprenticeship 
a  college  diploma  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  had  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course  of  study  and  their  apprenticeship,  such 
a  certificate  being  signed  by  the  Association  of  Shipbuilders 
and  Engineers  of  the  district  and  by  the  technical  college 
authorities.  It  was  also  agreed  that  notices  of  the  examination 
should  be  posted  up  in  the  workshops  of  the  firms  concerned. 
The  scheme  has  now  been  in  existence  for  ten  years.  It  has 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  it  has  certainly  been  copied  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  in  several  places,  at  least  in  one 
case  to  one’s  own  knowledge  in  London.  Perhaps  one  may 
mention  honoris  causa  the  two  chief  movers  in  the  inception  of 
the  scheme — the  late  Mr.  Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Sunderland 
Technical  College;  its  present  Chairman,  Dr.  Gfordon  Bell; 
and  its  former  Principal,  Mr.  Benchara  Branford. 

The  Bournville  Scheme. 

The  Bournville  scheme  is  less  easy  to  describe.  Its 
ramifications  are  so  wide-spreading  and  comprehensive  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  here  more  than  the  barest  outlines  of 
the  scheme.  It  deals,  as  we  have  said,  not  merely  with  skilled 
but  unskilled  labour,  and  attempts  to  improve  the  physique 
and  intelligence  as  well  as  the  skill  of  its  employes.  It 
is  closely  interwoven  with  the  factory  organization,  and' 
also  co-operates  very  closely  with  the  local  evening  schools. 
It  involves  some  two  thousand  people,  and  has  at  its  head 
a  regular  paid  Education  Secretary  with  five  people  under 
him.  Much  juvenile  labour  is  employed  by  the  firm. 
Children  who  enter  must  have  passed  the  sixth  standard  and 
come  through  the  local  Labour  Bureau.  All  are  allocated 
a  physical  training  course  and  sent  for  the  first  two  years 
to  general  classes  at  an  evening  school.  Increases  are  given 
only  to  young  employes  who  produce  satisfactory  reports, 
bonuses  are  given  to  the  best  students  of  the  year,  and  fees 
returned  to  those  making  95  per  cent.  Weekly  returns  of 
absentees  are  made  by  the  schools  to  the  works.  At  sixteen 
boys  compete  for  vacancies  in  the  skilled  trades  subsidiary 
to  the  main  business  of  the  firm.  A  certain  number  are 
taken  on  as  apprentices,  proper  supervision  is  made  for 
their  education  both  in  general  subjects  and  in  systematized 
workshop  training  either  at  the  works  or  at  adjacent 
Technical  Institutes.  Annual  examinations  are  conducted  on 
the  work  by  an  examiner  often  appointed  by  the  trade 
union  concerned.  Prizes  and  promotion  depend  largely  on 
the  results. 

Classes  are  held  for  the  actual  teaching  of  operatives  in 


the  unskilled  subjects.  The  girls  get  a  three  or  four  years’ 
course  in  English  and  household  arts,  and  as*  90  per  cent, 
marry  before  twenty-five,  the  problem  of  turning  them  into 
skilled  employes  hardly  exists,  especially  as  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  obtain  superior  posts  as  forewomen,  &c. 

Classes  are  now  compulsory  for  all  up  to  eighteen,  while 
for  those  in  the  offices  the  age  is  nineteen  and  for  apprentices 
twenty-one.  The  experiment  is  in  its  seventh  year,  and 
the  mere  return  in  extra  health  and  strength  and  increased 
skill  and  intelligence  is  believed  by  the  firm  to  be  well 
worth  the  outlay  incurred.  Thus,  in  cardboard  box  making 
by  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  sweated  trades,  the  firm  pays 
a  wage  above  the  minimum  laid  down  by  the  trade  board, 
and  can  still  produce  cheaper  boxes  than  can  be  bought 
elsewhere  in  Birmingham. 

The  Neglected  Woman  Worker. 

Bournville  is  particularly  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that 
it  supplies  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  interest 
of  the  employer  has  been  extended  to  the  woman  workers. 
Generally  speaking  most  of  the  co-operation  afforded  so  far 
by  firms  and  employers  has  been  confined  to  employes  of 
the  masculine  sex.  All  the  more  significant  therefore  is 
the  recent  offer  of  Lady  Boot  to  provide  fifty  University 
women  with  the  requisite  business  training  in  commerce 
and  to  find  them  suitable  berths  afterwards.  Judging  by 
the  number  of  responses  she  has  received  (well  over  two 
hundred)  she  has  tapped  a  new  stratum  of  recruitment. 
Moreover,  Messrs.  Harrods  have  promptly  done  her  the 
honour  of  copying  her  by  offering  similar  posts  and  training 
to  twelve  selected  college  girls. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Secondary  Education  in  England.  By  R.  F.  Cholmelev. 

(2s.  6d.  Smith,  Elder.) 

Mr.  Cholmeley’s  sub-title  is  “An  Appeal  to  the  People.” 
This  well  describes  the  book.  He  asks  the  nation  to  consider 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  children  at  and  after  the  age  of 
fourteen.  To  many  people  the  term  secondary  education 
smacks  of  social  privilege.  The  democratic  rate-payer  thinks 
it  right  that  what  he  calls  “  the  people’s  children  ”  should 
be  educated  at  the  public  cost.  But  in  saying  this  he  seems 
to  be  assuming  that  no  education  is  needed  for  young  people 
beyond  the  age  at  which  they  leave  the  public  schools  for 
young  children.  If  he  is  further  pressed,  he  is  inclined  to 
say  that  the  middle  classes  can  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children  if  they  want  it.  Mr.  Cholmeley  sweeps  away  this 
foolish  social  tradition  with  skilful  and  clear  reasoning. 
He  wants  the  nation  to  make  up  its  mind  if  it  is  wise  that 
children  should  work  in  mills  at  the  age  of  twelve;  or  that 
other  children  should  be  let  loose  into  offices  and  shops  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  We  can  afford  to  educate  the  children  of 
this  country,  and  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  we  are  convinced 
that  education  is  worth  having.  The  initial  difficulty  is  to 
bring  about  this  conviction.  It  is  nearly  a  year  since  Lord 
Haldane  made  his  famous  appeal  to  the  country  to  provide 
a  system  of  national  education.  The  Government  will  act 
if  the  people  want  it.  But  we  are  not  yet  convinced,  as 
a  nation,  that  we  want  it.  The  rate-payer  grumbles, 
and  the  tax-payer  is  not  exactly  enthusiastic.  The  task  that 
Mr.  Cholmeley  has  set  himself  is  to  convince  the  “  man  in 
the  street  ”  that  we  must  have  a  national  system — and  he 
explains  what  is  meant  by  a  national  system — that  it  is 
worth  paying  for,  and  that  we  can  afford  it.  This  task 
he  carries  out  with  lucidity  of  thought,  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  style  that  makes  reading  a  pleasure.  Through¬ 
out  Mr.  Cholmeley  preserves  his  good  temper,  and  even 
where  he  is  most  convinced  that  his  message  is  a  vital 
one,  he  shows  a  humorous  appreciation  of  his  adversary’s 
attitude  towards  himself.  The  main  constructive  policy  in 
the  book  is  an  appeal  that  grants  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  main  expense,  i.e.  salaries,  and  not  in  proportion  to 
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the  number  of  pupils.  His  reasons  are  cogent,  and  in  our 
opinion  incontrovertible.  He  deals  in  detail  with  Mrs. 
Bryant’s  objections  to  this  method  of  assessment.  No  one  is 
convinced  by  argument:  otherwise  we  are  sure  that  Mrs. 
Bryant  has  only  to  read  this  book  in  order  to  recant.  Many 
of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  our  columns,  and 
many  of  the  points  of  policy  have  been  dealt  with  in  our 
leading  articles.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  issue  in 
volume  form.  There  are  some  additions  to  the  original 
series  of  articles,  and  in  an  appendix  will  be  found  extracts 
from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Mr. 
Pease. 


All  Men  are  Ghosts.  By  L.  P.  Jacks,  M.A. 

(5s.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

This  book,  although  not  obviously  educational,  certainly 
deserves  a  notice  in  an  educational  paper,  for  it  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  an  admirable  didactic  method.  The 
casual  reader  feels  like  a  wayfaring  bee  attracted  by  a  matted 
furze  bush  whose  sweetest  blooms  turn  out  to  be  hidden 
beneath  the  spikes.  An  elegant  and  easy  style  draws  him  on, 
as  it  were,  with  an  alluring  scent,  but  he  cannot  reach  the 
honey  without  tearing  his  brains  to  shreds  with  hard  thought. 
It  requires,  indeed,  a  master  both  in  the  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  arts,  like  Prof.  Jacks,  to  present  to  us  difficult  meta¬ 
physical  problems  in  the  garb  of  short  stories  ;  and  yet  we 
are  not  treated  like  Kindergarten  children,  nor  is  the  moral 
contained  in  a  concluding  paragraph  to  be  skipped  by  all  save 
the  conscientious. 

The  reality  of  spiritual  phenomena  is  discussed  by  means 
of  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  country  house,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  same  bewildered  and  rudderless  feeling  as  when  we 
read  “  Erewhon.”  Whose  standards  are  the  “real ”  ones — ours 
or  the  ghosts  ?  The  problem  of  dual  personality  is  elaborated 
in  the  story  of  a  Damascene  water-seller  who  is  carried  off  to 
fight  in  the  lines  of  Tchatalja.  The  greatest  triumph  of  all  is 
achieved  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  William  X.  Plosive,  nick¬ 
named  “Billy  Burst.”  Here  a  metaphysical  disquisition  on 
the  nature  of  time  masquerades  before  us  as  the  chronicle  of 
two  mischief-loving  schoolboys,  whose  favourite  pastime  it  is 
to  “  do  good  ”  to  old  gentlemen  by  asking  them  the  time ! 
The  remainder  of  the  essays  do  not  approach  the  surprising 
subtlety  of  these  metaphysical  tours  cle  force,  but  they  will  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of  “  Mad  Shepherds  ”  and  Mr. 
Jacks’s  other  books. 


What  is  Education?  By  Stanley  Leathes. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  G.  Bell.) 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  of  191  pages  is  misleading. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  nine  essays  that  are  independent 
of  each  other,  several  of  them  having  appeared  already  in 
print.  The  subject  of  the  first  essay  gives  its  name  to  the 
book.  While  the  reader  may  Jbe  disappointed  at  the  un¬ 
systematic  character  of  the  book  he  will  be  pleased  with  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  essays  as  self-contained  units  of 
criticism.  The  author  proclaims  himself  un  examiner,  in¬ 
deed  “  perhaps  the  Arch-Examiner,”  and  as  such  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  almost  unique  knowledge  of  certain  aspects  of 
School  and  college  work.  The  nine  studies  are  naturally  of 
very  unequal  merit.  His  title  essay  does  not  lead  us  very 
far.  It  does  not  help  the  teacher  much  to  be  told  that  “  the 
art  of  education  is  not  a  science.”  He  might  almost  haye 
guessed  that  for  himself.  But  in  spite  of  his  empiricism, 
the  author  contrives  to  bring  into  his  work  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  theory  that  does  much  to  build  up  a  science, 
though  he  is  so  scrupulously  honest  that  he  labels  it  “  in¬ 
exact  science.”  Two  general  essays,  “Education  and  Busi¬ 
ness  ”  and  “  Education  and  Life,”  are  full  of  sympathetic 
criticism.  He  recognizes  how  much  is  demanded  from  our 
teachers,  and  suggests  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Further  he  knows  so  much  about  the  improvements  that 
are  being  continuously  made  in  our  schools  that  he  guards 
himself  against  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  criticizing 
methods  that  are  being  discarded  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
It  is  delightful  to  have  one  of  our  critics  writing  a  sentence 
like  this:  “  I  am  always  afraid  of  saying  anything  about 


schools,  lest  the  fault  to  which  I  refer  may  have  been  re¬ 
moved  while  I  was  not  looking.”  The  same  sympathetic 
insight  marks  the  essays  on  “  Modern  Languages,”  “  Com¬ 
pulsory  Greek,”  “  A  School  of  Modem  Humanities,”  and 
“The  Teaching  of  English  at  the  Universities.”  This  last 
chapter  is  of  very  special  value,  as  it  indicates  a  mode  of 
making  the  best  of  English  pn  the  utilitarian  side,  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  its  cultural  value.  But  it  is 
in  the  last  two  chapters,  “  Examinations  ”  and  “  History,” 
that  Mr.  Leathes  reaches  high-water  mark.  Here  he  is 
dealing  with  matters  of  which  he  is  an  acknowledged  master, 
and  can  speak  with  an  authority  that  few  have  any  right 
to  dispute.  For  an  Arch-Examiner  our  author  is  exceedingly 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  his  calling.  He  knows  that  those  of 
his  craft  are  apt  to  “  regard  their  marks  as  the  act  of 
God:  they  must  not  be  tampered  with.”  When,  therefore, 
he  puts  in  a  plea  against  the  excessive  reaction  against 
examinations  we  are  prepared  to  accept  his  evidence  as 
unbiased,  and  to  lay  it  up  in  our  hearts  and  practise  it  in 
our  lives.  Though  the  essay  on  History  is  of  less  general 
interest,  it  is  of  importance  to  everyone  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  this  difficult  subject.  The  treatment  of  “guess¬ 
ing  ”  raises  points  that  deserve  the  earnest  consideration  of 
teachers  of  all  subjects. 

Mr.  Leathes  has  a  striking  way  of  presenting  Iris  matter. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  dangers  of  a  too  easy  generaliza¬ 
tion.  “  Given  a  judgment,  man  elevates  it  into  a  precedent. 
Given  a  hint,  he  stiffens  it  to  a  rule.  Given  a  principle,  he 
kills  it  and  calls  its  stuffed  image  a  law.”  So  our  author 
prefers  to  present  his  truths  in  a  more  or  less  tentative  way, 
relying  upon  us  to  read  into  his  figurative  language  as 
much  truth  as  our  intelligence  can  suggest.  For  example,  the 
following  mean  just  as  much  as  the  reader  is  able  to  take  out 
of  them:  “They  opened  schools,  but  they  did  not  understand 
that  they  were  closing  the  school  of  life,”  “  Teachers  are  a 
by-product  of  the  educational  system,”  “  Every  don  should 
constitute  himself  a  professor  of  English,”  “  The  tortoise 
once  beat  the  hare,  but  as  a  rule  the  hare  can  afford  to  spend 
some  time  in  sleep.”  Mr.  Leathes  says  so  many  fresh  things 
that  no  one  can  agree  with  them  all,  but  he  says  them  so  well 
that  everybody  would  like  to.  Miscellaneous  as  the  volume 
is,  then,  it  contains  so  much  excellent  matter  that  no  teacher 
who  seeks  to  keep  abreast  of  the  literature  of  his  subject 
can  afford  to  neglect  it. 


Aegean  Days.  By  J.  Irving  Manatt.  (12s.net.  John  Murray.) 

Of  Mr.  Manatt’s  qualifications  to  write  a  book  on  “  Aegean 
Days  ”  the  title-page  gives  ample  assurance,  for  we  see  that 
the  author  is  now  Professor  of  Greek  in  Brown  University, 
and,  what  is  still  more  pertinent,  was  for  four  years  American 
Consul  at  Athens,  a  sojourn  which  apparently  whetted  his 
appetite  for  subsequent  visits  to  Greece.  The  preface  tells  us 
that  “the  simple  aim  of  the  book  was  to  share  with  kindred 
spirits — with  all  true  lovers  of  old  Greece — the  author’s  own 
impressions  of  the  brave  blue  Aegean.”  And  the  first  Part  is 
really  the  record  of  a  summer  spent  among  the  Aegean  Isles, 
with  Andros  as  headquarters.  Part  II  takes  us  rather  further 
afield — as  far  as  Troy,  going  east,  and  Ithaca  and  the  Adriatic, 
going  west.  Further,  the  author  says  in  his  preface  that 
“  Events  ”  ( i.e .  the  Balkan  War)  “  have  given  this  unpretend¬ 
ing  book  a  second  intention,  and  he  would  gladly  contribute 
his  mite  to  the  common  protest  against  Greek  subjugation  to 
the  Turk,”  approving  the  maxim  ascribed  to  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  (was  it  not  ?)  that  lands  once  freed  from  the  Turkish 
yoke  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  beneath  it  again.  This 
is  a  plea  natural  indeed  to  every  Phil-Hellene,  and  in  his 
chapter  entitled  “  Chios’  Stricken  Isle,”  Mr.  Manatt  adduces 
some  very  damning  evidence  of  Turkish  barbarity  in  1822 ; 
but  there  are  sundry  incidents  in  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  Balkan  War  which  make  one  hesitate 
a  little  before  accepting  the  author’s  assertion  of  the  complete 
fitness  of  the  Greeks  for  the  responsibilities  of  government. 

Part  I  of  “  Aegean  Days  ”  centres  round  Andros,  where  the 
author  and  his  family  took  up  their  abode  during  their  holiday 
from  Athens,  which  the  summer  heat  renders  both  unhealthy 
and  uncomfortable;  and,  with  this  as  his  base,  Mr.  Manatt 
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pilots  us  on  sundry  delightful  excursions  throughout  the 
Cyclades  ;  and  an  admirable  cicerone  he  makes  among  these 
islands  so  rich  both  in  mythical  and  historic  interest.  Thus 
we  visit  Euboea,  Naxos,  Paros,  and  Tenos,  enjoying — at 
second  hand  ! — the  varying  moods  of  the  Aegean,  which  often 
dictate  the  duration  of  our  visits  ;  and,  by  dint  of  frequent 
I’ambles,  we  become  quite  familiar  with  rugged  Andros. 

In  the  lore  of  the  Cyclades  Mr.  Manatt  is  indeed  well 
versed ;  in  Tenos,  he  tells  us  of  the  great  temple  of  Poseidon 
and  Amphitrite  that  once  stood  there,  and  compares  its  festi¬ 
vals  with  the  present-day  pilgrimages  to  the  Church  of  the 
Virgin  there  —  pilgrimages  which  remind  one,  though  only 
pleasantly,  of  Zola’s  “  Lourdes.”  In  Naxos  thirty  centuries 
pass  before  our  eyes,  from  the  day  when  Ariadne  awoke  to  find 
Theseus  fled,  through  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  and  the  suzer¬ 
ainty  of  Pome,  to  the  latter-day  dominion  of  the  Porte.  The 
marble  quarries  of  Paros  evoke  the  shadows  of  the  great  G-reek 
sculptors  ;  and  from  these  galleries  of  antiquity  w'e  turn  almost 
with  relief  to  the  pleasant  pictures  of  the  homes  and  unevent¬ 
ful  daily  life  of  Mr.  Mauatt’s  Andrian  friends,  and  find  his 
young  companion,  Andreas,  snaring  birds  “  with  the  same 
lime-twig  .  .  ,  which  Aristophanes  used  nearly  four-and- 
twenty  centuries  ago  ;  but  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  pastime  is  a  cruelty  old  enough  to  have  been  con¬ 
demned  by  Plato  in  the  *  Laws  ’ :  ‘  Let  not  the  insidious 
fancy  of  catching  birds,  which  is  hardly  worthy  of  freemen, 
come  into  the  mind  of  any  youth.’  ” 

In  Part  II,  entitled  “  Some  Island  Studies,”  there  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  recounting  a  short  cruise  in  the  Aegean, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the  arcbmologist.  Keos 
and  its  poets,  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,  and  Lesbos  and  the 
Lesbian  poets — notably  Sappho,  of  course — each  supply  us 
with  a  chapter  too.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Manatt  adduces  some 
quite  interesting  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Lesbian  origin  of 
Homer.  A  visit  to  Troy  marks  the  easternmost  limit  of  the 
Aegean  wanderings,  and  the  book  closes  with  two  chapters 
entitled  “  An  Ithacan  Pilgrimage  ”  and  “  Dorpfeld’s  Ithaca,” 
which  is  not  Ithaca  at  all,  but  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Leukas.  Finding  his  excavations  give  no  support  to  the 
traditional  theory  of  Odysseus’  home,  Dr.  Dorpfeld  boldly 
transferred  his  attention  and  his  allegiance  to  Leukas  as  the 
true  Ithaca,  and  the  geographical  descriptions  of  the  latter 
island  rather  tend  to  confirm  this  theory.  But  it  will  need 
very  strong  evidence  to  explain  away  the  difficulty  of  the 
name. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author’s  literary  style  is  marred 
by  such  sentences  as  “a  myth  stalled  in  Utopia,  we  begin  to 
think,  before  we  realize  upon  it” ;  “  we  were  shut  up  to  the 
Adonis  of  the  day  ”  ;  and  “  the  first  sentence  of  my  rendition 
from  crabbed  German.”  Also  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to 
qualify  nouns  with  an  excess  of  adjectives.  But  these  are 
small  matters  ;  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Manatt  for  some 
very  pleasant  hours,  for  renewing  our  desire  to  visit  the  Isles 
of  Greece,  and  for  the  delightful  illustrations  with  which 
“  Aegean  Days  ”  abounds. 


Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Mathe¬ 
maticians.  Cambridge,  August  22  to  28,  1912.  Vols.  I 
and  II.  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hobson,  Sc.D.,  E.R.S., 
and  Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love,  F.R.S.  (30s.  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

Two — -we  may  even  say  more  than  two — distinct  classes  of 
reader  will  be  interested  in  these  massive  volumes,  compiled 
by  the  well  known  and  indefatigable  General  Secretaries  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians,  held  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  August  1912.  The  publication  has  been  issued  in  sub¬ 
stantial  library  form,  and  with  the  usual  care  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Primarily  the  volumes  will  be  a  most  valu¬ 
able  work  of  reference  for  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being- 
able  to  gratify  a  desire  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  and  func¬ 
tions,  serious  and  social,  of  the  Congress.  Further,  the  com¬ 
pilation  will  be  productive  of  pleasure  as  a  reminiscence  of  a 
week  brilliant  in  all  save  the  weather  that  prevailed.  Again, 
many  who  were  prevented  from  participating  in  the  pleasant 
and  intellectual  personal  intercourse  affordedby  attending  the 
Congress  itself  jwill  have  the  lesser,  but  nevertheless  the  great, 
advantage  of  possessing  in  sufficiently  compact  form  the  rich 
stores  of  material  which  combined  to  make  up  the  series  of 


valuable  papers  and  lectures  contributed  by  mathematicians 
belonging  to  various  English-speaking  aiid  Foreign  nations — 
men  of  whom  many  are  well  known  both  in  the  educational 
and  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world..  The  collected  papers, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  embody  the  latest  ideas  on  the 
subjects  considered,  and  present  them  in  a  manner  always 
able,  often  notably  so.  As  here  printed,  they  reproduce  accu¬ 
rately  the  originals,  and  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were 
respectively  communicated  to  the  Congress.  The  majority  of 
the  contributions  will,  of  course,  appeal  more  particularly  to 
the  mathematical  expert  and  the  mathematical  specialist.  But 
some  of  the  papers  are  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader 
also,  for  they  deal  less  with  theory  and  technicalities  and  more 
with  the  place  of  mathematics  in  education.  The  earlier  of 
the  two  volumes  of  the  “  Proceedings  ”  is  suitably  subdivided 
into  two  Parts.  Of  these  the  first  gives  a  report  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  enumerating  the  members  of  its  various  Committees, 
and  furnishing  detailed  lists  of  those  who  occupied  official 
positions,  whether  in  connexion  with  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
or  its  particular  Sections.  It  gives  also  the  names  of  special 
delegates  to  the  Congress  and  of  the  ordinary  members,  and  a 
practical  device,  consisting  in  the  use  of  different  varieties  of 
type,  makes  clear  the  distinction  between  the  permanent  and 
the  temporary  addresses  of  the  entire  assembly.  Interesting 
as  a  question  of  statistics  is  a  table  showing  the  “  Distribution 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  according  to  Nationality.”  The 
“  Regulations  ”  framed  for  observance  by  those  attending  the 
Congress  appear  both  in  English  and  in  equivalent  Continen¬ 
tal  forms,  and  a  resume  of  the  general  meetings  and  social 
functions  which  took  place  during  the  week,  as  also  of  the 
sectional  meetings,  completes  the  historically  interesting  first 
Part  of  Yol.  I.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  some  of  the 
leading  speeches  are  reported  apparently  verbatim.  We  are 
still  only  at  page  67  of  Yol.  I  when  the  second  Part  of  the 
volume  commences,  and  from  that  point,  through  nearly  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  same  volume,  and  throughout 
its  successor,  the  reader  will  find  in  extenso  the  lectures 
and  papers  which  represent  the  prepared  and  formal  portion 
of  the  interchange  of  thought  on  the  numerous  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Obviously  this  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  examine  criti¬ 
cally  the  contents  of  the  various  papers ;  and,  confronted  with 
such  a  wealth  of  valuable  mathematical  information  and  liter¬ 
ary  composition,  it  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  as  im¬ 
possible  to  comment  on  every  paper  as  it  would  be  invidious 
to  single  out  one  here  and  one  there  for  detailed  consideration. 
Some  of  the  contributions  are  of  absorbing  interest  to  the 
scholar  engaged  in  pure  mathematical  research  ;  others  to 
those  pursuing  investigations  involving  mathematics  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  physical  science  in  its  numerous  branches.  A  third 
group  promises  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  mathematicians 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  science  in  its  relation,  on  the  one 
hand  to  philosophy  and  history,  on  the  other  to  educational 
questions  and  methods.  Papers  there  are  which  treat  of  the 
place  which  should  be  assigned  to  mathematics  in  practical 
work,  as  exemplified  in  engineering  and  naval  architecture. 
Our  task  must  perforce  be  confined  to  directing  the  attention 
of  the  mathematical  world  at  large  to  the  new  and  rich  addi¬ 
tion  which  this  compilation  has  made  to  the  library  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  Clear  diagrams  are  attached  to  the  text  of  some  of 
the  papers,  although  the  volumes  are  not  profusely  illustrated. 
Each  volume  acquires  special  value,  and  is  rendered  the  more 
useful,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  indexed.  The  work  is 
not  entirely  free  from  misprints,  but  these  may  be  corrected 
probably  without  difficulty. 


“The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.”  Edited  by 
Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A.,  Master  of  Peterhouse, 
and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A.,  Peterhouse.  Yol.  X  :  The  Age  of 
Johnson.  (9s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  new  volume  of  this  comprehensive  history  keeps  well 
abreast  of  its  predecessors,  both  in  literary  interest  and  in 
technical  handling.  Happily  the  treatment  of  Johnson, 
whose  name  rules  the  period,  rises  worthily  to  the  occasion. 
A  more  careful,  sympathetic,  and  penetrating  essay  than  Mr. 
D.  Nichol  Smith’s  was  not  to  be  anticipated.  Happily,  too, 
Mr.  Smith  does  complete  justice  to  Boswell,  showing  clearly 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  vanities  and  oddities,  he 
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worked  out  his  biography  on  a  thoroughly  studied  plan 
and  with  indefatigable  labour  and  care.  This  essay  alone 
would  serve  to  give  distinction  to  the  volume.  Immediately 
following  it  is  a  charming  chapter  on  Goldsmith  by  Dr. 
Austin  Dobson,  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  his  subject, 
and  acute  as  well  as  sympathetic.  Goldsmith,  like  Boswell, 
suffered  from  shallow  criticisms  of  superficial  characteristics  ; 
but  these  Dr.  Dobson  brushes  firmly  aside,  as  Johnson  had 
done  before  him  in  his  just  and  memorable  expression  :  “  Let 
not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was  a  very  great  man.” 
The  opening  chapters  deal  adequately  with  the  great  novelists 
of  the  period.  M.  L.  Cazamian,  of  the  Sorbonne,  presents  a 
good  critical  estimate  of  Richardson,  with  a  specially  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  influence  on  French  literature  and  national 
sentiment,  and  his  hardly  less  extensive  and  deep-reaching 
influence  in  Germany. 

Fielding  and  Smollett  are  treated  in  the  same  chapter  by 
Mi\  Harold  Child,  who  concludes  his  able  essay  with  an 
instructive  comparison  of  the  literary  achievements  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  two  authors.  Prof.  Vaughan  takes  in  hand 
Sterne  and  “  his  alleged  disciples,”  Mackenzie  (“  The  Man  of 
Feeling”)  and  Brooke,  together  with  the  novelists  “of 
terror,”  and  the  more  modern  developments  of  Fanny  Burney. 
He  deals  faithfully  with  Sterne  and  uses  the  comparative 
method  with  effect ;  but  his  style  resists  the  levelling  process 
aimed  at  by  the  editors,  and  this  will  not,  perhaps,  be  a  defect 
in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  The  varied  and  complex  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  English  drama  during  the  period  is  traced  care¬ 
fully  by  Dr.  Nettleton,  of  Yale  University,  with  instructive 
and  reasonable  estimate  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  English 
and  French  (and  German)  theory  and  practice,  and  with  due 
record  of  Garrick’s  varied  activities.  The  chapter  on  Thomson, 
elaborate  as  it  is,  leaves  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which  is 
at  once  swept  away  by  the  very  admirable  chapter  on  Gray 
by  (alas !  the  late)  Duncan  C.  Tovey.  Prof.  Saintsbury 
handles  Young,  Collins,  and  lesser  poets,  with  his  accustomed 
directness  and  spirit  and  in  his  uncontrollable  style.  The 
last  strictly  literary  chapter  is  by  Prof.  Ker,  who  sums  up, 
with  his  usual  penetration  and  quiet  decision,  the  literary 
influence  of  the  Middle  Ages.  After  that  we  are  thrown 
among  .letter  writers,  historians,  philosophers,  divines,  and 
politicians.  In  all  these  groups  the  outstanding  chapter 
is  that  on  Gibbon  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  though  David  Hume 
is  adequately  treated — as  historian  by  Dr.  Hunt,  and  as 
philosopher  by  Prof.  Sorley.  The  volume  is  of  widely  varied 
interest  and,  on  the  whole,  most  capably  written.  We  need 
merely  mention  the  comprehensive  and  valuable  bibliography 
and  the  useful  index. 


The  Continent  of  Europe.  By  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

(7s.  fid.  net.  Macmillan.) 

This  is  a  reference  book  containing  the  most  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  the  geography  of  Europe,  but  the  whole 
is  so  pleasingly  put  together  that  we  feel  certain  that  it  will 
be  read  by  many  who  are  not  admittedly  geographers.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  which  are 
to  be  so  written  as  best  to  emphasize  the  points  of  individuality 
of  each  of  the  continents  of  the  world.  The  volume  is  based 
on  a  survey  of  the  political  unit  and  its  political  subdivisions, 
and  certainly  Prof.  Lyde  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  this 
particular  form  of  treatment.  There  are  twenty-three  chap¬ 
ters,  of  which  the  first  ten,  occupying  about  one-sixth  of  the 
book,  deal  with  general  introductory  material.  An  analysis 
of  the  “  World  Relations  of  Europe ’’  gives  the  author  an  early 
opportunity  to  support  the  “  tetrahedral  theory  ”  ;  in  fact,  the 
structural  detail  of  this  somewhat  complicated  continent  is  in 
the  forefront  throughout;  and  yet,  whether  it  be  in  connexion 
with  orography  or  in  explanation  of  the  localization  of  in¬ 
dustries,  the  presentation  is  always  strictly  geographical. 
Chapters  on  Relief  and  Relief  Control  are  followed  by  accounts 
of  Climate  and  Climate  Control,  and  in  the  course  of  these 
sixty  pages,  in  particular,  we  find  decided  support  for  Prof. 
Lyde’s  own  statement  that  geography  is  second  only  to  liter¬ 
ature  as  an  educational  agent.  This  portion  of  the  book  is 
packed  with  allusions  to  varied  aspects  of  the  subject,  which 
will  suggest  numerous  side-lines  of  humanistic  study  to  the 
careful  reader.  In  various  parts  of  the  book  the  author  him¬ 
self  constructs  such  chains  of  reasoning,  and  the  fitting  is  so 


skilful  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  realize,  in  some  cases,  that 
the  finished  theory  is  not  of  necessity  a  well  established  fact, 
though  it  must  be  noted  that  the  reader  is  amply  warned  in 
those  cases  where  the  data  are  incomplete  or  uncertain.  As 
will  be  expected  in  connexion  with  any  writing  by  Prof.  Lyde, 
the  study  of  “  Climatic  Control  ”  becomes  an  outstanding 
topic  throughout,  and  its  principles  are  applied  in  each  of  the 
thirteen  chapters  dealing  with  the  political  units,  and  we  call 
particular  attention  to  its  application  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
under  the  sub-heads  of  “  Climatic  Ignorance  ”  and  “  Climatic 
Tyranny.”  The  actual  get-up  of  the  book  is  excellent.  It  is 
carefully  and  clearly  printed,  and  contains  twelve  maps  in 
colour  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  black-and-white  illustrations 
in  the  text.  It  is  complete  with  index  and  continuous  mar¬ 
ginal  summaries.  Heedless  to  say,  the  book  should  meet  with 
a  very  satisfactory  demand. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Service  of  the  Hand  in  the  School.  By  Woutrina  A.  Bone. 

(3s.  net.  Longmans.) 

This  little  book  falls  naturally  into  two  parts.  Thirty-five  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  somewhat  theoretical  aspects  of  the  question,  such 
as  the  value  of  handwork,  its  place  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  three  types  of  workmen — the  labourer,  the 
craftsman,  the  artist.  The  remaining  177  pages  are  occupied  with  a 
“  Practical  Record  ”  that  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  teachers 
who  are  in  search  of  ideas  to  be  put  into  immediate  practice  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  book  is  not  made  up  of  mere  “  tips,”  though  these 
are  present  in  sufficient  abundance,  but  takes  a  wide  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  expects  its  intelligent  readers  to  do  their  share  in 
ensuring  success  by  bringing  their  own  brains  to  bear  on  the  problems 
set  forth.  Even  in  this  “  Practical  Record  ”  the  wider  issues  are  not 
neglected.  We  have  Handwork  in  its  Relation  to  the  Doings  of  Man, 
the  History  of  the  Craft,  and  a  Song  Chapter  with  the  attractive  title 
the  Broader  Margin.  After  getting  thus  far,  the  authoress  evidently 
found  that  she  had  in  hand  a  series  of  useful  notes  and  records  that 
“  refused  to  be  classified  under  the  headings  of  the  previous 
chapters,”  so  she  finds  a  place  for  them  under  the  title  of  Short 
Records  of  Lessons.  These  will  be  found  of  great  practical  use  by 
the  teacher,  and  this  section,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  book,  is  ex¬ 
cellently  illustrated  by  drawings,  both  plain  and  coloured.  We  envy 
the  pupils  who  are  to  be  taught  by  those  who  read  this  book. 

Child  Mind :  an  Introduction  to  Psychology  for  Teachers.  By  Benjamin 
Dumville.  (2s.  6d.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

This  book,  as  its  author  tells  us,  “treats  in  a  simpler  and  more 
abbreviated  form  the  same  matter  as  that  dealt  with  in  the  larger 
work  entitled  “  The  Fundamentals  of  Psychology.”  We  fear  that 
Mr.  Dumville  is  here  likely  to  prove  his  own  most  formidable  rival. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  his  larger  work — it  was  justly  praised 
in  these  columns — but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  excellent  little 
volume  will  be  found  to  contain  so  much  matter,  and  that  matter  so 
well  put,  that  the  ordinary  student  in  training  will  not  need  the  help 
of  the  larger  treatise.  There  is  a  certain  danger  that  the  student  in 
training  may  get  too  much  pure  psychology.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  trainers  of  teachers  now  is  to  select  from  the  work  of  the  psycho¬ 
logist  only  those  portions  that  are  of  real  value  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion.  This  little  book  supplies  just  this  minimum,  and  presents  it 
with  admirable  clearness  and  force.  Probably  something  is  gained 
by  the  smaller  canvas  ;  at  any  rate,  on  reading  over  the  whole,  the 
student  will  find  that  he  has  an  excellent  conspectus  of  the  subject 
as  a  unity.  As  to  the  presentation,  we  find  that  it  exemplifies  the 
best  precepts  of  exposition.  For  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
author’s  skill  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  passage  dealing  with  the  over¬ 
lapping-  of  habits  and  instincts. 

A  Manual  of  School  Hygiene.  By  E.  W.  Hope,  E.  A.  Brown,  and 
C.  S.  Sherrington.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  well  known  treatise  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  a  dozen  years’  use.  The  two  medical  men  whose 
names  stand  first  on  the  title-page  command  the  confidence  of  the 
teaching  profession,  and  when  Prof.  Sherrington  is  added  there  is  a 
combination  of  talent  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  beat.  This 
edition  has  six  chapters  added  by  Prof.  Sherrington  on  the  Physiology 
that  is  necessary  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of  the  science  of 
health.  The  book  can  be  strongly  recommended. 

Certificate  Hygiene.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Parry. 

(Is.  6d.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

Confessedly  a  compilation,  the  sources  of  which  are  given  in  the 
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preface.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates  its  purpose,  and  it  can  he 
honestly  said  that  it  will  serve  that  purpose  extremely  well. 

ENGLISH. 

Preliminary  English  Course.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  M.A. 

(Is-  6<L  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

This  little  book  follows  the  sound  plan,  which  is  now  being  gener¬ 
ally  adopted  for  young  pupils,  of  combining,  as  far  as  possible, 
lessons  in  grammar  and  analysis  with  lessons  in  composition.  The 
general  plan  is  well  judged  and  a  good  deal  of  the  revised  nomencla¬ 
ture  has  wisely  been  introduced.  A  young  teacher  who  is  in  need  of 
guidance  will  get  some  help  here  ;  but  the  book  does  not  seem  wholly 
suitable  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  of  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age,  for  whom  it  is  apparently  intended. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Secondary  English.  By  George  Ogilvie,  M.A., 
and  Edward  Albert,  M.A.  (4s.  6d.  Harrap.) 

We  have  here  a  comprehensive  handbook  to  the  study  of  English 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  the  later  years  of  a  secondary  course.  The 
book  is  in  three  parts,  dealing  respectively  with  style,  form,  and 
language,  and  professes  to  be  a  complete  guide,  not  only  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language  in  its  general  aspect,  but  to  the  arts  of  com¬ 
position  and  literary  criticism.  The  task  which  the  authors  set  before 
them  has  been  very  systematically  carried  out.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  chapter  on  prosody,  it  would  seem  that  their  classification  has 
been  unnecessarily  elaborate.  The  abundant  material  for  exercises 
supplied  throughout  the  book  should  be  found  very  useful  by 
teachers. 

An  Advanced  English  Grammar,  with  Exercises.  By  George  Lvman 
Kittredge  and  Erank  Edgar  Farley.  (4s.  Ginn.) 

This  volume  offers  a  clear  and  exhaustive  statement  of  the  facts  of 
English  grammar,  of  the  rules  of  English  syntax  as  far  as  its  usage 
can  be  subjected  to  rules,  and  of  the  general  principles  of  linguistic 
analysis.  The  book  is  perhaps  more  suitable  for  reference  than  for 
continuous  study  ;  but  the  exercises  supplied  at  the  end  should  be 
found  useful  for  class  work.  The  point  of  view  is  at  times  a  little 
rigid.  In  dealing  with  the  uses  of  “  shall”  and  “will,”  for  example, 
it  might  have  been  pointed  out  that,  even  in  the  writings  of  the  best 
authors,  the  rule  is  now  almost  as  much  honoured  in  the  breach  as  in 
the  observance. 

“Home  University  Library.” — (l)  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle. 
By  H.  N.  Brailsford,  M.A.  (2)  The  Writing  of  English.  By 
W.  T.  Brewster,  A.M.  (Is.  net  each.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

(1)  Mr.  Brailsford’s  book  somewhat  belies  its  title,  for  scarcely  an 
eighth  of  its  pages  deals  with  Shelley,  and  even  there  it  is  less  the 
man  or  the  poet  than  the  exponent  of  Godwin’s  theories  that  the 
author  is  concerned  with.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  noteworthy  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  The  purpose  it  serves  is 
a  serious  and  a  useful  one — namely,  to  trace  the  influence  on  English 
thought  of  the  outburst  of  political  and  social  aspiration  represented 
by  the  French  Revolution.  What  is  to  be  said  on  this  head  is 
fittingly  made  to  centre  chiefly  round  the  personalities  of  Tom  Paine, 
William  Godwin,  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  who  stand  out  clearly 
from  the  background  of  the  conflicting  idealism  and  panic  of  the  time. 
Mr.  Brailsford  has  given  us  much  more  than  a  vivid  record  of  con¬ 
troversies  and  conflicts  ;  his  criticism  has  a  philosophical  as  well  as  a 
historical  value,  summing  up,  as  it  does,  the  whole  trend  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  in  thought  and  life  from  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  up  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is  very 
effectively  written,  and  will  be  found  full  of  interest. 

(2)  Prof.  Brewster,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  series,  has  written  an 

excellent  manual  of  composition— all  the  more  excellent  because  it  is 
so  little  of  a  manual  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Never  has  there  been 
a  more  vivid  and  interesting  statement  of  the  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter.  The  writer  lays  little  store  by  elaborate  classifications 
and  formal  rules.  Though  he  stops  short  of  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  Spencer’s  definition  of  literary  style  as  equivalent  merely  to  the 
utmost  economy  of  the  reader’s  attention,  he  approaches  it  pretty 
closely.  In  his  view  the  whole  art  lies  in  observing  the  conditions  of 
clearness,  conciseness,  and  movement,  the  last  term  being  taken  to 
include  all  the  graces.  The  book  is  not  one  to  be  studied  laboriously, 
but  should,  if  possible,  be  read  through  at  a  sitting  ;  for  its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  unity  of  impression  that  it  produces.  It  is  a  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  theory  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  of  the 
arts,  and  the  problem  is  handled,  not  only  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
practised  expositor,  but  with  the  verve  and  sagacity  of  a  clear-sighted 
man  of  affairs.  One  may  at  times  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  book 
proves  only  the  futility  of  all  such  manuals,  for  the  impression  it 
leaves  is  that,  apart  from  special  genius  which  is  above  all  rules,  those 
alone  can  write  well  who  have  good  judgment  and  are  willing  to  take 
pains,  and  that  where  these  gifts  are  present  little  further  advice  is 
needed.  All  readers  of  this  volume,  however,  will  feel  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  illuminated  for  them  in  ways  that,  indirectly  at  least, 
cannot  fail  to  affect  their  practice.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  happy  choice  of  illustrations,  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources.  "  J 


Selected  English  Letters  ( X  V-XIX  Centuries).  Arranged  by  M.  Duckitt 
and  H.  Wragg.  (Is.  net.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

It  wras  a  happy  thought  to  issue  this  little  volume  of  typical  speci¬ 
mens  of  English  epistolary  literature,  and  the  task  of  selection  has 
been  very  judiciously  performed.  Most  of  the  letters  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  famous  writers,  but  the  net  has  been  widely  cast  so  as  to 
admit  a  large  variety  of  topics  and  many  different  points  of  view. 
The  book  may  be  heartily  recommended,  not  only  as  a  treasure  house 
to  be  dipped  into  with  pleasure  in  an  idle  moment,  but  also  as  a 
valuable  record  of  the  development  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
forms  of  composition. 

English  literature  from  “  Beowulf  ”  to  Bernard  Shaw.  By  F.  Sefton 
Delmer.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Heath,  Cranton,  &  Ouseley.) 

This  serviceable  historical  guide  to  English  literature  was  origin¬ 
ally  prepared  for  German  students  of  our  .  language,  but  it  is  well 
suited  for  home  consumption.  The  warning  in  the  preface  that  the 
book  should  not  be  used  merely  to  cram  for  examinations  is  certainly 
needed  ;  but,  if  it  be  taken  along  with  fairly  wide  reading  from  the 
masterpieces  uamed  in  the  various  chapters,  it  will  be  found  very 
useful.  The  perspective  observed  is,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and  the 
criticism  trustworthy.  A  commendable  feature  is  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  survey  up  to  date  by  including  the  most  prominent  writers 
of  the  day  throughout  the  English-speaking  countries. 

A  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.,  and 

.T.  A.  Aldis,  M.A.  (os.  net.  John  Bale,  Sons,  &  Danielsson.) 

The  fact  that  this  manual  was  prepared  for  students  of  Indian 
colleges  may  account  for  some  of  its  peculiar  features.  The  idea  of 
offering’  a  general  sketch  of  the  course  of  English  literature  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  more  detailed  treatment  of  a  select  number  of  representative 
authors  will  meet  with  approval,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  In  the  general  chapters  there  are  far 
too  many  names  and  dates,  so  that  one  can  hardly  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  The  choice  of  outstanding  writers  for  more  detailed  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  wholly  well  advised.  It  is  strange  to  find  in  so  limited 
a  number  as  thirty-eight  the  names  of  Southey,  Campbell,  Helps,  and 
Froude,  while  such  masters  as  Chaucer,  Defoe,  Swift,  Fielding, 
Gibbon,  and  Burns  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  specimens  given  of  each  author’s  style  had  consisted  of 
extended  passages  rather  than  disconnected  quotations.  The  book 
does  not  gain  in  value  from  the  laudatory  introduction  contributed 
by  Mr.  0.  H.  Tawney,  but  many  of  the  critical  estimates  offered  by 
the  writers  are  sound  and  interesting. 

HISTORY. 

The  Life  of  Napoleon  I.  Including  New  Materials  from  the  British 
Official  Records.  By  John  Holland  Rose,  Litt.D.,  Reader 
in  Modern  History,  University  of  Cambridge.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised.  (6s.  net.  G.  Bell.) 

It  is  just  a  dozen  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  two  volumes,  and  now  it  is 'issued  in  a  single  volume  at  a  price 
rendering  it  accessible  to  all  students  of  history.  On  former  occasions 
we  have  expressed  a  most  favourable  opinion  of  the  author’s  industry, 
impartiality,  accuracy,  and  attractiveness  of  presentation.  For  the 
present  edition,  Dr.  Holland  Rose  has  carefully  revised  the  whole 
work,  introducing  corrections  of  detail  required  by  the  progress  of 
Napoleonic  studies  and  adding  notes  at  the  end  of  some  of  the 
chapters.  Napoleon  as  First  Consul  stands  as  frontispiece,  and  there 
are  twenty-two  maps  and  plans,  which  are  extremely  useful.  The 
work  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  best  narrative  of  the  career  of 
Napoleon. 

“Problems  and  Exercises  in  British  History,”  Vol.  Ill,  Part  VI: 
Four  Stuart  Kings,  1603-1688.  By  J.  S.  Lindsey.  (2s.  net. 
Cambridge  :  Heffer.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall.) 

‘ 1  A  Revision  Course,  containing  forty  typical  questions  (twenty 
‘  Junior  ’  and  twenty  ‘  Senior  ’)  arranged  in  the  form  of  ten  one-hour 
test-papers,  with  full  answers,  hints,  and  references  ” — to  say  nothing 
of  a  multitude  of  other  matters  pertinent  to  a  tolerably  thorough 
study  of  the  period,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  history  general]}’. 
The  scheme  of  the  work  is  well  known  from  the  previous  sections 
which  have  been  issued  during  the  past  dozen  years.  The  present 
section,  like  those  already  published,  canuot.  fail  to  be  most  helpful 
and  suggestive  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  students.  The  scale  of  the 
“  references,”  however,  almost  implies  the  devotion  of  a  life-time  to 
the  particular  period.  For  the  purposes  of  schools,  there  must  be 
instructed  selection. 

An  Introductory  Economic  History  of  England.  By  Stanley  Salmon, 
B.A.  Oxon.  (Longmans.) 

Mr.  Salmon  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  development  of  English 
industry  and  commerce,  and  deals  historically  and  descriptively  with 
half-a-dozen  of  the  most  important  social  and  economic  questions  of 
our  times.  In  the  treatment  of  controverted  questions,  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  he  has  presented  opposing  views  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality.  The  book  has  been  very  carefully  compiled,  and  the 
substance  of  it  “has  been  given  successfully  by  the  writer  to  a  sixth 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO’S  LATEST  LIST. 

CLASSICS. 

A  Dictionary  of  Classical  Names  for  English  Readers.  By  W.  T. 

Jeffcott,  B.A..  Senior  Classical  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Burton-on- Trent.  Is.  6d. 

THE  ATHENAEUM.—''  This  dictionary  should  be  welcomed,  not  only  by  students,  but  also  by  general  readers,  who  are  constantly  finding  in  English 
literature  references  to  classical  names  and  events  which  they  only  imperfectly  understand.” _ 

ENGLISH. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  By  W.  J.  Batchelder.  Part  I,  Is  6d. 

THE  TEACHERS'  WORLD. — “  W e  have  rarely  seen  a  more  helpful  book.  The  suggestions  are  practical  without  being  trivial,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  to  the  Second  Part  with  very  great  interest.” 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— New  Volume. 

Scott’s  G-uy  Mannering.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  R.  F.  Winch,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Notes  on  Macaulay’s  ‘  Essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson,’  &c.”  2s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.— New  Volume. 

Wanderings  in  Spain.  {Selections  from  “The  Bible  in  Spain.”  of  George  Borrow. 

With  Introduction  Notes,  &c.,  by  F.  A.  Cavenagh,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London,  &c..  Is. 

THE  POCKET  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Sense  and  Sensibility.  By  Jane  Austen.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 

Queries,  by  Edwin  L.  Miller,  A. M.  With  Frontispiece,  ls.net. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  All  Abridgment,  with  Annotations  by  the  Eminent 

Biographers  and  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Marx  H.  Watson,  A.M.  With  Frontispiece.  Is.  net. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By  George  Eliot.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 

Ida  Ausherman,  A.B.  With  Frontispiece,  ls.net. 

THE  TUDOR  SHAKESPEARE  .—New  Volumes. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by  George  W.  Benedict,  Pli.D.  With  Frontispiece. 

Is.  net. 

The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Herbert  E.  Greene,  Ph.D.  With  Frontispiece.  Is.  net. 
The  Facts  about  Shakespeare.  By  W.  A.  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

in  Harvard  University,  and  A.  H.  Thorndike.  Ph.D  .  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University.  Is.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH. 

Victor  et  Victorine.  Par  Madame  J.  G.  Frazer,  Auteur  de  “Emile  et  Helene,” 

&c.  Dessins  de  H.  M.  Brock.  Is. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING.—  “  A  new  book  by  Mrs.  Frazer  always  raises  great  expectations ;  once  more  she  has  not  disappointed  us. 
Once  more  she  has  given  us  life,  verve,  wit  conveyed  by  a  rich  vocabulary,  well  selected  and  well  presented,  and  novelty  !  She  has  hit  on  a  delicious 
idea.  .  .  .  An  ideal  ‘  rapid  reader’  for  beginners,” _ 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  (Loud.),  F.R.G.S., 

&c.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  [ Macmillan's  Practical  Modern  Geographies • 

The  Continent  Of  Europe.  By  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Professor  of 

Economic  Geography  in  University  College,  London.  With  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

EDUCATION It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  teacher  of  geography  can  afford  to  be  without  this  work,  which  is  written  with  erudition  worthy  of 
its  marked  originality  of  scheme  and  treatment.” 

Reduced  to  12s.  with  Book  of  Notes. 

Macmillan’s  Orographical  Map  Of  Europe.  Designed  by  B.  B.  Dickinson, 

M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  A.  W.  Andrews,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Printed  in  ten  colours.  With  Book  of  Notes.  Cloth,  mounted  on  Rollers.  Size 
_ 62  in.  by  51  in.,  12s. _ ________ _ _ 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  First  Book  of  Practical  Mathematics.  By  T.  S  Usherwood,  B  Sc.  (Lend  ), 

A  M.I.Mech.E.,  and  C.  J  A.  Trimble,  B.A.  Is.  6d.  [First  Bonks  of  Science. 

ATHENAEUM. — “  A  book  which  should  find  much  favour  with  students  in  technical  schools.  The  methods  of  solution  are  modern,  and  all  examples 
are  of  the  practical  type.” 

Exercises  in  Mathematics.  By  David  Beveridge  Maui,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of 

Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  With  Answers  and  Hints,  4s.  6d.  Without  Answers  and  Hints,  3s.  6d. 

Exercises  from  a  New  Algebra.  Parts  I  to  IV.  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and 

J.  M.  Child,  B.A.  2s.  6d. 

Key  to  a  New  Algebra.  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

Volume  II  containing  Parts  IY,  V,  and  VI.  8s.  6d. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

Practical  Geometry  and  Graphics  for  Advanced  Students  By  Joseph 

Harrison.  Wh.Sch.,  M.I.M.E.,  &c.,  and  G  A.  Baxandall,  H  M.  Inspector  of  Technical  Schools  and  Classes.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  En¬ 
larged.  Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  (1912 >  Syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall.  6s. 

Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers.  By  J.  Duncan,  Wh.  Ex.,  M.I.Mecb.E.,  Head 

of  Department  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Municipal  Technical  Institute,  West  Ham,  Author  of  “  Applied  Mechanics  for  Beginners,” 
&c.  8s.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Surveying  and  Elementary  Geodesy.  Including  Land  Surveying, 

Levelling,  Contouring,  Compass  Traversing,  Theodolite  Work,  Town  Surveying,  Engineering,  Field  Work,  and  Setting  out  Railway  Curves.  By 
Henry  Adams,  late  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  City  of  London  College,  M. I. C.E. .  M.  I. M.  E.,  &c.  Illustrated,  4s.  6d. 

ATII ENAEUM. — “A  manuil  such  as  tiiis,  written  by  a  practical  surveyor,  and  one  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  the  subject, 
should  prove  useful  to  the  student.” 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.O. 
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form  for  three  years.”  It  ought  to  find  many  readers  outside,  as 
well  as  inside,  the  school. 

“University  of  London  Historical  Series.” — No.  1:  The  Reign  of 
Henry  VII  from  Contemporary  Sources.  Selected  and  arranged 
in  three  volumes,  with  an  Introduction,  by  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A., 
Hon.  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of 
English  History  in  the  University  of  London.  Vol.  I :  Narrative 
Extracts.  (10s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

The  first  volume — that  now  before  us — consists  of  Dr.  Pollard’s 
“  Introduction  ”  and  218  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
temporary  records  ;  the  second  volume  will  illustrate  the  con¬ 
stitutional,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  the  period  ;  the  third, 
diplomacy,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  Ireland.  The  object  of  these 
selections  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students,  to  illustrate 
the  various  aspects  of  Henry’s  government,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
country  under  his  rule  ;  not  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  original 
research,  or  to  provide  a  comprehensive  basis  of  evidence  for  the 
history  of  the  reign.  The  task  of  selection  has  been  sufficiently 
difficult,  even  for  such  a  trained  intellect  as  Prof.  Pollard’s  ;  but  no 
one  can  turn  the  pages  and  dip  into  them  miscellaneously  without 
seeing  at  once  how  effectively  they  actualize  the  policy  of  the  King 
and  the  life  of  the  time.  The  “Introduction”  discusses  (1)  the 
sources  of  the  history  of  the  reign,  (2)  political  affairs,  (3)  con¬ 
stitutional  aspects,  (4)  social  and  economic  considerations,  (5)  foreign 
policy,  (6)  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  (7)  Ireland.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  ma-terly  outline,  thoroughly  well  informed,  trenchant,  and  incisive. 
These  volumes  will  prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  apparatus 
of  historical  study. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography  of  the  British  Empire.  By  W.  L.  Bunting,  M.A.,  and 
H.  L.  Collen,  M.A.  (3s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Accurately  written,  fully  illustrated,  and  well  print.el,  the  book  is 
a  creditable  addition  to  recent  geographical  literature,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  rather  expensive  as  a  textbook  for  lower  forms. 
The  experiment  of  leaving  blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupils  has 
not  proved  very  successful  in  the  past,  and  the  numerous  excellent 
geography  notebooks  of  to-day  still  further  discountenance  the  idea 
which  is  revived  in  the  present  volume. 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography.  Compiled  by  Fawcett  Allen. 
With  Introduction  by  D.  A.  Jones.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge 
Uuiversity  Press.) 

Only  about  ten  pages  of  maps  appear  to  have  been  been  specially 
drawn  for  this  work.  It  is  true  that  slight  alterations  in  the  colour 
scheme  have  been  made,  and  the  boundaries  between  the  Balkan 
States  have  been  deleted,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  atlas  possesses 
little  originality.  Even  the  scale  error  at  the  bottom  of  page  27  has 
occurred  in  a  previous  atlas  (Philips’  “  Modern  School  Atlas,” 
page  45).  The  introduction,  though  short,  is  very  useful. 

A  Textbook  of  Geography.  By  A.  W  Andrews,  F.R.G.S. 

(5s.  Edward  Arnold.) 

The  first  hundred  pages  set  out  the  main  principles  of  general 
geography,  while  the  remaining  five  hundred  deal  with  regional 
geography.  The  whole  is  excellently  arranged,  has  numerous  tables 
and  exercises,  and  is  well  illustrated.  It  treats  the  subject  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  climatic  control,  stresses  the  importance  of 
continual  map  study,  and  is  quite  on  the  right  lines. 

The  Realm  of  Nature  :  an  Outline  of  Physiography .  By  Hugh  Robert 
Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  (5s.  Murray.) 

We  are  very  plea-ed  to  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  deservedly 
popular  manual.  Much  valuable  material  has  become  available 
since  its  first  appearance  in  1891,  and  the  book  has,  in  consequence, 
been  thoroughly  revised  and  extended.  Many  sections  have  been 
entirely  rewritten  and  all  of  the  numerous  maps  and  diagrams  have 
been  checked.  The  concise  and  clear  style  of  writing  which  charac¬ 
terizes  Dr.  Mill  is  excellently  exampled  in  this  volume,  and  it  should 
3olve  the  difficulty  of  the  choice  of  a  textbook  for  physical  areo¬ 
graphy. 

Contours  and  Maps:  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  Frederick  Morrow, 
B. A.,  F.R.G.S  (Is.  6d.  net.  Meiklejohn.) 

The  book  clearly  describes  various  points  in  relation  to  contours, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  exercises,  many  of  which  are  worked 
out  in  detail.  Some  of  the  diagrams  are  unfortunate,  in  that  in¬ 
consistency  occurs  relative  to  the  accepted  method  of  numbering 
contour  lines  on  tbeir  up  slope.  Rather  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  value  of  oroscopic  maps,  and  the  methods  given  for  making  relief 
maps  would  generally  result  only  in  crude  models  with  excessive 
vertical  exaggeration. 

Landscape  and  Life  in  the  Biis'ol  District.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds,  B.A. 
(ls.6d.net.  Clifton:  Baker.) 

An  instructive  regional  study  of  an  important  area.  The  book  is  of 
more  than  local  interest,  and,  though  admittedly  of  an  elementary 
character,  is  very  complete,  and  forms  a  model  of  what  might  be 
done  in  many  other  districts.  Numerous  maps,  diagrams,  &c.,  are 
included. 


“Cassell’s  Modern  School  Series”  (Geography  Section).— Book  V  : 

Europe  and  North  America.  By  W.  H.  Bentley,  M.A.,  and 

H.  A.  Treble,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.) 

A  pleasantly  written  and  attractively  illustrated  geography  reader, 
with  a  wealth  of  up-to-date  material.  The  value  of  the  book  is 
increased  by  the  author’s  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of 
history  and  geography. 

“The  Oxford  Geographies.” — The  Upper  Thames  Country  and  the 

Severn- Avon  Plain.  By  N.  E.  McMunn.  (Is.  8d.  Clarendon 

Press.) 

A  well  illustrated  and  useful  analytical  description  of  the  central 
scarpland  country  of  England  carefully  worked  out  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  book  is  obviously  the  result  of  much  combined  work,  but 
for  teaching  purposes  it  is  rather  difficult  to  “place”  it,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  phraseology  often  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  is 
intended  for  quite  young  pupils,  though  the  contained  material  is,  on 
the  whole,  advanced  in  character. 

Preliminary  Geography.  By  E.  G.  Hodgkison,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

(Is.  6d.  Clive.) 

Designed  for  the  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools,  and  intended  to 
rank  as  an  examination  aid  for  such  examinations  as  the  Preliminary 
Locals  and  the  Third  Class  College  of  Preceptors,  the  book  fairly  well 
satisfies  these  requirements.  A  few  inaccuracies  need  correction,  e.g. 
Fig.  21  has  the  Eastern  Arctic  current  flowing  north  instead  of  south, 
and  on  page  47  Ferrel’s  Law  is  given  under  the  designation  of  Buys- 
Ballot’s  Law. 

A  Short  Geography  of  Europe.  By  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

( 1  Od .  Cambridge  U ni versity  Press . ) 

A  reprint  from  the  very  satisfactory  “  Cambridge  Intermediate 
Geography,”  containing  illustrations  and  special  index. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  New  School  Geometry.  Part  II.  By  Rupert  Deakin,  M.A. 

(Is.  6d.  Mills  &  Boon.) 

A  geometry  modelled  on  the  geometry  of  Euclid,  but  arranged  to 
suit  the  modern  methods  of  teaching  this  subject.  This  part  com¬ 
pletes  Book  I  with  the  Theorem  of  Pythagoras  and  deals  with 
Book  II,  on  the  geometrical  illustration  of  algebraical  identities,  and 
Book  III,  on  the  circle.  The  diagrams  are  clearly  drawn  and  the 
general  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  useful 
riders  and  exercises  are  given  on  the  various  propositions  dealt  with. 

Practical  Mathematics.  By  Norman  M‘Lachlan,  B.Sc. Eng.  Lond. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

A  collection  of  worked  and  unworked  examples  based  on  the 
application  of  simple  plane  and  solid  figures  to  practical  problems. 
Brief  notes  are  given  where  necessary  on  the  mensuration  of  the 
figures  concerned.  The  work  is  of  an  elementary  type  throughout 
and  is  suitable  for  beginners  in  this  subject. 

SCIENCE. 

Practical  Science  for  Engineering  Students  By  H.  Stanley,  B.Sc., 

Lecturer  in  the  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol. 

(3s.  Methuen.) 

Contains  a  number  of  standard  experiments  on  heat,  mechanics, 
and  electricity  and  magnetism,  with  a  few  additional  experiments  of 
a  miscellaneous  character.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  in  the 
interpretation  of  results  is  made  a  special  feature.  The  descriptive 
section  on  materials  is  too  brief  in  its  treatment ;  for,  considering 
that  the  book  has  been  written  for  engineering  students,  the  con¬ 
densing  of  an  important  subject  such  as  that  of  iron  and  steel  into  a 
mere  page  and  a  half  of  somewhat  inconclusive  information  is  of  very 
little  educational  value.  A  number  of  useful  physical  constants  and 
mathematical  tables  are  appended. 

“Thresholds  of  Science.” — Mechanics.  By  C.  E.  Guillaume. 

(2s.  net.  Constable.) 

The  author,  in  writing  this  book,  has  apparently  taken  into  full 
consideration  the  important  fact  that  a  purely  theoretical  explanation 
of  mechanical  principles  is  more  likely  to  confuse  than  to  assist  the 
beginner,  and,  to  avoid  the  many  difficulties  which  surround  the 
subject,  has  dealt  with  it  in  an  historical  and  popular  manner.  In 
this  way  much  of  the  mathematics  has  been  avoided,  and  principles 
have  been  clearly  explained  by  reference  to  practical  examples  met 
with  in  everyday  experience.  The  book  is  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  and  should  do  good  work  by  dispersing  much  of  the  fog  in 
which  beginners  are  apt  to  lose  their  way. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  Telephony  without  Wires.  By  Charles  R. 

Gibson.  (2s.  net.  Seeley.) 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  possesses  the  happy  knack  of  dealing  with  a 
difficult  subject  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  at  once  both  intelligible 
and  interesting-,  has  made  the  most  of  his  powers  in  this  direction  by 
writing  a  book  which  not  only  gives  a  fascinating  review  of  the 
historical  development  of  wireless  telegraphy,  but  which,  in  addition, 
describes  with  much  clearness  the  theoretical  principles  on  which  the 
(.Continued  on  page  42.) 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LIMITED, 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES . 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE:  I.— LES  PREMIERS  FRANCAIS.  By  E.  A.  Woolf,  B.A.,  The  County 

School,  Ramsgate.  Illustrated,  pp.  viii  +  88.  2s. 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE:  III.— LA  GUERRE  DE  CENT  ANS.  By  E.  Alec  Woolf, B.A.  [ In  the  Press . 

This  new  volume  in  our  illustrated  series,  dealing  with  important  periods  of  French  History,  is  no  less  attractive  than  “  Les  Premiers  Francais.”  It 
treats  of  a  time  when  England  and  France  were  in  close  contact,  and  includes  the  stirring  figures  of  Du  G-uesclin  and  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  addition  to 
illustrations  elucidating  the  text,  there  are  questions  on  the  subject  matter,  and  exercises  on  the  vocabulary  and  grammar,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  free 
composition. 

LA  GRAMMAIRE  EN  HISTOIRES.  By  R.  Guerra  and  C.  Chicoteau,  B.  es  L.  Illustrated,  pp.  x  -j-  140  2s. 

A  TABLE  OF  FRENCH  VERBS.  By  Samuel  Wild,  The  Grammar  School,  Basle.  Printed  on  untearable 
paper.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
French  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  [In  the  Press. 

A  careful  introduction,  by  a  skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  to  the  writing  of  French  essays.  Judiciously  graded  exercises  with  copious  model 
passages  and  valuable  hints  on  method  serve  to  lead  the  learner  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  advanced  stages.  The  book  can  therefore  be  used  as  a 
companion  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  school  course  and  in  the  early  years  of  university  work. 

A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in  French 
at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  [In  the  Press. 

This  brightly  written  handbook  serves  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  course  of  French  literature,  with  useful  sections  on  the  history  of  France,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  often  indispensable  to  the  student  of  its  literature.  The  book  is  written  in  simple  French,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  familiar. zes 
the  reader  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  literary  critic  and  of  the  historian. 

MANUEL  PRATIQUE  DE  PttONONCi ATION  ET  DE  LECTURE  FRANCAISES.  By  L.  Bascan, 
Ex-Professeur  de  Lettres  a  l’Ecole  Normale  d’Institutes  de  Caen  ;  Directeur  d’Ecole  Superieure  Professionnelle.  Crown  8vo. 
228  pp.  2s.  6d. 

LECTURES— DICTEES  DE  PHONETIQUE  FRANC AISE.  By  the  same  Author.  64  pages.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

This  little  work  completes  the  “  Manuel  Pratique,”  and  explains  clearly  the  formation  of  French  sounds. 

SHORT  FRENCH  READERS.  FIVE  NEW  VOLUMES. 

LEGENDES  NORMANDES.  Par  M.  Louis  Bascan.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Legh,  M.A.  4d. 

LE  CHATEAU  DE  GHISMONDO.  Par  Rodier.  Edited  by  P.  L.  Rawes,  M.A.  4d. 

LA  COUR  DES  MIRACLES.  Edited  by  H.  M.  O’Gradil  4d. 

HISTOIHE  D’UN  CONSCRIT  DE  1813  (L’Hiver  a  Phalsboarg).  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited  by 
P.  L.  Rawes,  M.A.  4d. 

LOUIS  XI  ET  CHARLES  LE  TEMERATRE.  Edited  by  S.  A.  Richards,  B.A.  6d. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION . 

ENuLIsH  LITERATURE  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 

Fifteen  Titles  to  be  published  immediately.  Please  write  for  Prospectus  and  List  of  Titles. 

The  publishers,  in  announcing  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  this  important  series,  would  direct  attention  to  the  wide,  and  in  many  cases  original, 
selection  made  by  the  editor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  selection  will  give  the  pupil  a  real  insight  into  the  field  of  English  Literature. 

The  books  are  printed  from  an  entirely  new  face  of  type  (at  present  the  property  of  the  publishers)  specially  designed  for  legibility,  hut,  at  the  same 
time,  not  occupying  more  space  than  usual,  whereby  the  amount  of  text  given  is  in  no  way  curtailed. 

The  books  are  strongly  bound  in  clotn  boards  and  are  approximately  128  pp.  each  volume.  Price  each  volume,  6d. 

LESSONS  IN  PROSE  AND  VEESE  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
County  Secondary  School,  Brockley,  S.E.  Is.  4d. 

AN  EXEGESIS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  WITH  EXAMPLES  AND  EXERCISES.  By  the 

same  Author.  3s.  6d. 

COMPOSITION  THROUGH  READING.  The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  English.  In  two  volumes. 
By  F.  Pickles,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  George  Secondary  School,  Bristol. 

Yol.  I  (Now  Ready).  Price  Is.  4d.  net.  Vol.  II  (Ready  shortly). 

PRECIS  WRITING  FOR  BEGI NNERS.  By  Rankin  Wenlock,  P.R.G.S.,  The  County  School,  Berry. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  Key,  Is.  net. 

This  beginner’s  course  includes— Notes  in  Prbcis  Writing :  How  to  write  a  Precis  :  How  to  give  a  Precis  lesson  :  How  to  make  an  Index. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

DENT’S  PRACTICAL  NOTEBOOKS  OF  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Horace  Piggott,  M.A, 
Ph.D.,  and  Robert  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S.,  Senior  Geography  Master  at  Hornsey  County  School.  6d.  net  each. 

I.  The  Americas  II.  Asia.  III.  Africa.  IY.  Europe.  V.  The  British  Isles.  VI.  General  Survey  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  detailed  Survey  of  the  Empire  in  America  and  Asia.  VII.  The  British  Empire  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

LATIN. 

CORNELIA.  LATIN  READINGS  FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR.  By  Prof.  E.  Vernon  Arnold,  Litt.D., 
and  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  M.A.  Is.  4d. 

ROMA  JETERNA.  By  Prof.  Granger.  For  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  4d. 

New  Educational  Catalogue  now  ready ,  post  free  on  request. 

London  :  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C. 
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subject  is  based.  Tbe  book  is  one  that  should  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
readers. 

BOTANY. 

Wild  Flower  Preservation  :  a  Collector's  Guide.  By  May  Coley. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  is  a  methodical,  well  illustrated  book  which  will  be  useful 
to  those  who  intend  to  set  to  work  seriously  to  make  a  collection 
of  plants.  The  directions  are  clear,  and  anyone  who  followed  them 
would  eventually  have  a  comprehensive  series  which  would  give 
pleasure  and  avoid  the  “  messiness,  dust,  and  litter  so  often  associated 
with  amateurs’  efforts  in  this  direction.”  In  addition  he  would  have 
learnt,  in  the  course  of  preparing  it,  many  useful  matters  about  the 
structure  of  plants.  It  would  be  a  good  book  to  have  in  the  school 
Nature-study  library  for  the  use  of  enthusiastic  individual,  and 
amateurs  working  alone  would  find  it  helpful,  if  supplemented  by  the 
other  books  recommended  in  the  volume.  The  various  articles  re¬ 
quired  by  the  amateur  botanist  anxious  both  to  study  and  preserve 
plants  ”  are  named,  and  from  the  descriptions,  &c.,  one  gathers  that 
these  would  cost  from  about  a  sovereign  upwards,  exclusive  of  books, 
which  might  cost  as  much  as  £1.  8s.  or  so,  but  might  be  much  less.  A 
simpler  outfit  could  be  obtained  for  10s.  or  11s.,  exclusive  of  books,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  “  will  he  useful  to  those  who  do  not  want  a  scien¬ 
tifically  arranged  collection,  ”  The  sums  sound  large  for  young  people, 
but  probably  the  books,  blotting-paper,  &c.,  would  be  supplied  by 
the  school,  and  the  press  and  cabinet  might  be  made  in  the  manual 
workroom  by  the  would-be  collector  himself. 

“  Thresholds  of  Science  Series.” — Botany.  By  E.  Brucker. 

(2s.  net.  Constable.) 

It  is  very  seldom  that  one  meets,  a  book  intended  as  an  introduction 
to  science  for  the  general  reader  that  is  so  attractive  as  this  one. 
The  total  absence  of  conventionality  in  the  treatment  and  the  lively 
way  in  which  the  writer  takes  us  right  into  the  heart  of  botanical 
matters  by  a  consideration  of  herbs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  out 
of  doors,  or  vegetables  that  we  meet  in  the  kitchen,  make  it  delight¬ 
fully  fresh  and  interesting.  The  section  on  classification  really  helps 
the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  natural  groups  of  plants,  whereas  the 
method  usually  followed  by  textbooks,  and  the  ordinary  uninspired 
teacher,  of  investigating  the  characters  of  each  family  with  wearisome 
minuteness,  before  any  inkling  is  given  of  tbe  relations  of  families  to 
each  other,  usually  makes  this  part  of  the  work  an  intolerable  burden 
to  the  young  student  and  an  object  of  disgust  to  the  older  one.  The 


system  followed  appears  to  have  been  invented  by  the  writer  ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  not  one  of  the  three  best  known  and  most  used  systems,  i.e. 
not  either  that  of  Engler,  or  of  Bentham  and  Hooker,  or  of  Eichler 
(and  Warming).  This  may  involve  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  and  logical  system,  and  it  is  possible  that, 
once  it  was  thoroughly  grasped,  the  reasons  given  by  these  other 
writers  for  assigning  a  different  position  to  certain  families  would  be 
easily  learnt.  There  are  one  or  two  slips  in  the  book,  e.y.  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  flower  of  “  Honesty,”  which  is  described  as  dry,  an  un¬ 
worthy  piece  of  carelessness  with  regard  to  the  longevity  of  seeds,  an 
obsolete  view  of  the  effect  of  light  on  growth,  a  controversial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  categories  of  organs  in  plants ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
translation  has  been  well  worth  while  for  the  interest  the  book  affords. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

Blackboard  Diagram  Drawing  for  Teachers  of  Needlecraft. 

By  E.  R.  Hambridge.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Pitman.) 

This  book  is  intended  for .  teachers  who  need  to  add  to  their  skill 
in  needlework  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  exposition  by  means  of  a 
blackboard.  The  writer  has  been  at  great  pains  to  make  her  instruc¬ 
tion  as  simple  as  possible,  aud  it  must  be  confessed  that  sometimes 
she  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  her  readers. 
We  have,  for  example,  quite  a  small  treatise  on  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
chalk.  It  should  not  be  too  long,  it  should  not  be  held  like  a  pencil, 
and  so  on  for  a  page  or  more.  All  this  could  be  learned  in  five 
minutes  at  a  blackboard.  The  diagrams  are  plentiful  and  good  of 
their  kind,  every  stage  in  every  process  being  analysed  into  its 
!  ultimate  elements.  One  hopes  that  the  pupils  will  be  encouraged  to 
:  study  their  teacher’s  diagrams,  but  not  to  imitate  them  on  other 
i  blackboards ;  for,  if  they  do  this,  they  will  have  little  time  for 
needlecraft. 

Principles  of  Educational  Woodwork.  By  W.  A.  Milton. 

(6s.  Blackie.) 

|  The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Lecturer  on  Manual  Training  in  the 
Normal  College  at  Johannesburg  and  Examiner  in  the  subject  for  the 
Transvaal  Education  Department.  He  has  taken  vast  pains  to 
exhibit  every  process  of  woodwork  in  detail,  with  a  picture  of  every 
tool  and  a  diagram  illustrating  its  use.  We  have  also  details  of 
j  courses  of  exercises  designed  to  teach  the  practice  of  woodwork, 
j  Such  a  book  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  the  craftsman  with  prac- 

( Continued  on  parje  44. I 
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Mr.  JOHN  MURRAY 

LIMEN:  A  First  Latin  Book 

By  Professors 

WALTERS  AND  CONWAY. 

The  FOURTH  (Revised)  EDITION  of 
LIMEN  is  now  ready,  2s.  6d.  Also  a 
TEACHERS’  EDITION,  including  the 
APPENDIX  (Suggestions  for  Teachers  on 
the  Oral  Method,  3s.) 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Gram¬ 
matical  Terminology  have  been  followed  throughout  the 
booh,  except  in  three  points  of  detail  where  the  authors 
find  themselves  unable  to  accept  the  findings  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee. 


ANTE  LIMEIM. 

A  New  Latin  Book  for  Younger  Be¬ 
ginners.  Compiled,  under  the  Guidance  of 
Professors  WALTERS  and  COXWAY,  by 
Miss  R.  H.  REES,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 


MATTER,  FORM,  AND  STYLE. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  in  the  Writing 
of  English  Composition.  By  HARDRESS 
O'GRADY.  2nd  Impression.  2s. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  E.  E.  KITCHENER,  M.A.,  Whitgift 
School,  Croydon.  2nd  Impression.  Is.  6d. 

Especially  suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
and  similar  Examinations. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt.,  Whitgift 
School,  Croydon.  2nd  Impression.  Is.  6d. 

Especially  suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
and  similar  Examinations.  The  Recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  have  been  adopted. 


GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE 

ELEMENTAIRE.  Avec  Exercices. 

By  W.  M.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Modern 
Language  Department,  R.N.C.,  Osborne.  Third 
(. Revised )  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

The  Recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Gram¬ 
matical  Terminology  have  been  adopted,  and  the  verbs  have 
received  considerable  addition. 


READY  IN  JANUARY. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Work  for 
Teachers  of  Horticulture,  Gardening, 
and  Rural  Science.  By  D.  R.  EDWARDES- 
KER,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ment,  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye. 
Is.  6d.  net. 


ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


. . — 

By  E.  MAGEE  and  M.  ANCEAU. 

LECTURES  ILLUSTREES 

(Elements  de  grammaire) 

Containing  58  Illustrations,  of  which  32  are  in  colour. 

Crown  4to.  Price  s.  6d.  Bound  in  Cloth. 

“LECTURES  ILLUSTREES”  serves  a  twofold  purpose.  It  is 
intended  for  children  who  have  already  studied  a  simpler  textbook  on 
Direct  Method  lines,  but,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  its  possible  use  by 
beginners,  the  grammatical  exercises  have  been  arranged  in  the  form  of 
revision  of  the  lessons,  simply  and  comprehensively. 

It  has  been  considered  inadvisable  at  this  stage  to  include  definite 
grammatical  rules,  though  each  exercise  embodies  some  point  of 
grammar  which  can  he  enlarged  upon  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

RECITS  ET  COMPOSITIONS 
D’APRES  L’lMAGE 

Containing  14  full-page  Illustrations  in  colour 

WITH  CORRESPONDING  TEXT  AND  EXERCISES. 

Demy  8vo.  Price  6d.  Limp  Cloth. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  describes  its  twofold  aim,  i.e.  that  of  a 
Reader  and  an  Introduction  to  Eree  Composition  in  French.  It  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  who  have  learned  according  to  the  Direct 
Method  and  who  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  grammar. 

The  story  or  poem  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  should  be  translated 
and  learned  by  heart  or  reproduced  orally.  The  first  lesson,  for  instance, 
might  be  reproduced  by  three  pupils— the  narrator,  the  traveller,  and 
the  newsboy.  The  vocabulary  is  supplementary,  and  should  enable  the 
pupils  to  prepare  the  oral  exercises  without  help.  The  composition 
exercises,  especially  those  descriptive  of  the  pictures,  might  he  prepared 
in  class  for  written  home-work.  The  form  of  the  book  makes  it  suitable 
for  lapid  reading. 

A.  &  G.  BLACK,  4,  5,  and  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 


From 

MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  LIST. 

A  Common  Sense  Algebra. 

By  Asa  Burniston,  L.C.P.  (Hons.)  Crown  8vo.  ls.6d.  With 
Answers,  2s. 

Introductory  Science. 

By  W.  Tunna  Walker,  F.G.S..,  Science  Master,  Wallasey 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8i;o.  2s.  6 d. 

Introductory  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

By  Carl  W.  Hansel,  B.Sc.  Loncl.  (Hons.),  Science  Master, 
Bedford  Grammar  School.  Crown  8 vo.  2.s.  6 d. 

Experimental  Mensuration. 

An  Elementary  Textbook  of  Inductive  Geometry.  By  H. 
Stanley  Redgrove,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.,  Assistant  Master 
in  Mathematics  at  the  Polytechnic.  Crown  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 

Experimental  Domestic  Science. 

By  B.  H.  Jones,  M.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ment,  Harris  Institute,  Preston.  Croivn  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  First  Year  Course  in  General 
Science. 

By  E.  A.  Gardiner,  Senior  Science'  Master,  Berkhamsted 
School.  Small  Crown  Ito.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Elementary  Business  Training. 

By  Victor  H.  Allemandy.  Croivn  8 vo.  Is.  6d. 
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tical  workshop  experience,  and  it  will  assuredly  be  of  little  service  to 
a  class  teacher  who  is  thinking1  of  taking  up  handwork.  It  consists 
of  the  driest  of  dry  bones — the  mere  grammar  of  the  subject  intro¬ 
duced  by  some  useful  commonplaces  on  pedagogy,  such  as  “  Exercise 
kindness  combined  with  firmness.”  If  one  can  imagine  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  young  man  taking  up  handwork  teaching  in  complete 
ignorance  of  both  handwork  and  teaching,  that  is  the  man  for  whom 
this  book  is  apparently  designed.  But,  instead  of  writing  books  for 
him,  it  is  better  to  use  the  time  in  persuading  him  to  serve  a  proper 
apprenticeship  to  both  crafts. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

A  New  Discovery  of  the  Old  Art  of  Teaching  Schools.  In  Four 
small  Treatises.  By  Charles  Hoole.  Master  of  Arts  and  Teacher 
of  a  Private  Grammar  School  in  Lothbury  Gardens,  London. 
Edited,  with  Bibliographical  Index,  by  E.  T.  Campagnac. 
Liverpool  University  Press  (or  Constable),  7s.  Gd.  net. 

What  is  Education  ?  By  Stanley  Leathes.  Bell,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  National  System  of  Education.  By  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  M.P. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Outlines  of  Education  in  England.  By  Cyril  Jackson.  Mowbray, 
Is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Unterrichtslehre.  Yon  H.  Itschner.  Second  edition.  Leipzig  : 

Quelle  &  Meyer,  4.20  M.  ;  bound,  4.80  M. 

The  Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  I.  E.  Finkelstein. 

Baltimore  :  Warwick  &  York,  1  dol. 

On  the  Teaching  of  Reading  by  the  Phonic  Method.  By  John 
Mason,  Oliver  &  Boyd,  2s. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  By  W.  J.  Batchelder.  Part  I. 
Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Lower  Middles  (Rugby 
School).  Rugby  :  Over,  Gd.  post  free. 

The  Health  and  Physique  of  School  Children.  By  Arthur  Green¬ 
wood.  King,  Is.  net. 

Wings  and  the  Child.  By  E  Nesbit.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s. 

The  Case  for  Co-education.  By  Cecil  Grant  and  Norman  Hodgson. 
Grant  Richards,  5s.  net. 

CLASSICS. 

Quantity  and  Accent  in  the  Pronunciation  of  Latin.  By  E.  W. 

West  a  way.  Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

Aegean  Days.  By  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Brown 
University,  sometime  American  Consul  at  Athens.  Illustrated. 
Murray,  12s.  net. 

Caesar:  Gallic  War.  Book  VI.  Edited  by  LI.  M.  Penn.  Clive, 
Is.  6d. 

Vergile :  Les  Bucoliques.  Texte  Latin.  Publiee  par  Frederic 
Plessis.  Hachette,  90  c, 

FRENCH. 

Methode  Directe  pour  l’Enseignement  de  la  Langue  Franchise.  Par 
Charles  Schweitzer.  English  edition,  published  in  collaboration 
with  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz.  Hachette,  2s. 

Bell’s  Standard  Plays. — (1)  Le  Tartufe  ;  (2)  L’Avare  ;  (3)  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope  ;  (4)  Le  Cid  ;  (5)  Zaire  ;  (6)  Les  Plaideurs.  Gd.  each. 


ITALIAN. 

Cento  Lezioni  pratiche  d’Inglese.  By  Prof.  A.  Sardo.  Rome  :  Lapi, 
4  lire. 


ENGLISH. 

Cambridge  Poets  (1900-1913)  :  an  Anthology.  Chosen  by  Aelfrida 
Tillyard.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller  -  Couch . 
Heffer,  5s.  net. 

The  British  Empire  Universities  Modern  Illustrated  Dictionary.  New 
edition.  Syndicate  Publishing  Company. 

English  Literature  :  from  Beowulf  to  Bernard  Shaw.  By  F.  Sefton 
Delmer.  Heath.  Cranton,  &  Ouseley,  2s.  Gd.  net. 

The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Illustrated  in  colour  by  Norman  Ault. 
Williams  &  Norgate,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Water  Babies.  The  Infant  Teacher’s  edition.  Pitman,  2s.  Gd. 
net. 

Selected  English  Letters  (Fifteenth  to  Nineteenth  Centuries).  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  M.  Duckitt  and  H.  Wragg.  Milford,  Is.  net. 

Silas  Marner.  Edited  by  E.  Marwick.  Milford,  2s. 

The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung.  By  P.  Granville  Edge.  Cassell,  Gd. 

Shakespeare’s  Richard  II.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  Clarendon 
Press,  Is.  net. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories. — Junior  Book  VI.  Philip,  2s. 

The  Months,  and  Other  Verses.  For  Infants  and  Juniors.  By 
B.  H.  Sutton.  Pitman,  3d.  net. 

Word-Building  Games  for  Infants.  By  L.  Katherina  Schulze.  Pit¬ 
man,  Is.  net. 


The  Place  of  English  Literature  in  the  Modern  University.  By  Sir 
Sidney  Lee.  Smith,  Elder,  Is.  net. 

HISTORY. 

King’s  College  Lectures  on  Colonial  Problems.  Edited  by  F.  J.  C. 
Hearnshaw.  Bell,  4s.  Gd.  net. 

English  Examination  Papers  (comprising  questions  in  History,  &c.). 

By  L.  Cecil  Smith.  Rivingtons,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

Outlines  of  European  History.  By  M.  O.  Davis.  Clarendon  Press, 
3s.  Gd. 

Bell’s  English  History  Source  Books. — (1)  The  Welding  of  the  Race 
(449  to  1066).  By  Rev.  John  E.  W.  Wallis.  (2)  From  Palmer¬ 
ston  to  Disraeli.  By  Ewing  Harding.  Is.  net  each. 

The  Building  of  the  British  Empire,  By  E.  M.  Richardson.  Bell, 
Is.  Gd. 

Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  By  Mary  Agnes  Hamilton. 
Clarendon  Press,  3s. 

Britannia’s  Growth  and  Greatness  :  an  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Empire.  By  A.  J.  Berry.  Pitman,  2s. 

Macaulay  :  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain.  Edited  by  C.  T.  Atkin¬ 
son.  Clarendon  Press,  2s. 

Select  Passages  on  Duty  to  the  State  aud  Kindred  Subjects.  Arranged 
by  J.  G.  Jennings.  Milford,  2s.  Gd. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Public  Administration  in  England. 

By  G.  T.  Reid.  Macdonald  &  Evans,  Is.  Gd. 

The  King’s  Government :  a  Study  of  the  Growth  of  the  Central  Ad¬ 
ministration.  By  R.  H.  Gretton.  Bell,  2s.  net. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  World.  Part  II  :  Outside  the  British 
Isles.  By  Prof.  Herbertson  and  James  Cossar.  Chambers, 
2s.  6d. 

Pitman’s  Geographies.  Book  I :  At  Home  and  Abroad.  Is. 
Elementary  Survey  Work  for  Schools.  By  James  Fairgrieve. 
Philip,  Gd.  net. 

RELIGION. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Lesson  :  a  Pocket  Commentary  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lessons  for  1914.  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 

The  Layman’s  Old  Testament.  By  M.  G.  Glazebrook.  Clarendon 
Press,  4s.  Gd. 

Schemes  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Infant  Day  Schools.  By  Rev. 
R.  W.  Balleine.  Longmans,  Is.  Gd.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  First  Numerical  Trigonometry.  By  W.  G.  Borchardt  and  Rev. 
A.  D.  Perrott.  Bell,  2s.  6d. 

Rural  and  Agricultural  Arithmetic.  By  R.  R.  Blewett.  Pitman, 
9d.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy.  By  E.  O.  Tancock. 
Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Handbook  of  Technical  Instruction  for  Wireless  Telegraphists.  By 
J.  C.  Hawkhead.  Marconi  Press,  3s.  Gd. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Architectural  and  Building  Construction  Plates.  Part  I.  By  W.  R. 

Jaggard.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Colour  Decoration  of  Architecture.  By  James  Ward.  Illustrated. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  10s.  6d.  net. 

( Continued  on  yayv  46.) 


AIDS  TO  LANGUAGE  TEACHING. 


The  present  method  of  Direct  Oral  Teaching  applied  to  foreign 
languages — even  to  a  “dead”  language  like  Latin — undoubtedly 
throws  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  teacher,  who  must  carefully  prepare 
his  conversation  lessons  beforehand,  and  is  constantly  faced  with  the 
question — “  What  shall  we  talk  about  this  time  ?  ” 

We  should  like  to  ask  every  language  teacher  :  Do  you  know  the 
foreign  language  manuals  comprised  in  Marlborough’s  Self-Taught 
Series  ?  These  little  volumes  can  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  your 
daily  work  ;  they  supply  conversational  sentences  and  phrases  upon 
many  topics  of  everyday  life,  and  these  are  supplemented  by  alphabetical 
vocabularies,  thus  providing  material  for  a  large  number  of  oral  lessons. 
Moreover,  a  most  useful  feature  of  these  books,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  foreign  words,  is  given  so  simply  and  phonetically,  that,  with  its 
aid,  after  once  hearing  the  words  uttered,  the  pupil  can  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  speaking  them  in  a  natural  manner. 

The  Self-Taught  Series  is  published  by  E.  Marlborough  &:  Co., 
51  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C.,  who  offer  to  forward  Catalogue  No.  53 
post  free  on  application,  and  the  books  may  be  obtained  from  any 
bookseller.  [Advt.] 
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HACHETTE  1  COMPANY. 

LONDON:  18  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FRENCH  LESSONS  ON  THE  DIRECT 
METHOD.— SENIOR  COURSE. 

By  MARC  CEPPI, 

French  Master,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 

192  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

Adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  Candidates  for  the  College  of 
Preceptors  (First  Class),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Senior  Locals,  the 
London  University  Matriculation,  &c.,  and  based  on  the  Standard 
of  Questions  set  during  the  last  ten  years.  Grammatical  points  are 
extracted  from  specially  selected  pieces  of  French  prose,  whilst  the 
Questionnaires  are  so  framed  as  to  give  ample  scope  for  longer 
answers.  The  Marginal  Guide,  Revision  Lessons,  Final  Tests,  and 
other  successful  features  of  the  Author’s  Intermediate  and  Junior 
Courses  are  retained. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method. 

Beginners’  Course  ( Fiftn  Edition,  1914).  (300  Nouns  in 

Common  Use,  160  Verbal  Forms,  100  of  the  most  usual 
Adjectives,  &c.,  and  over  300  Practical  Exercises  for  Oral  and 
Written  Work,  with  Reproductions  of  Holzel’s  Conversational 
Pictures  of  the  Four  Seasons.)  122  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method. 

Junior  Course  ( Third  Edition,  1913).  (360  Nouns,  88  Verb 

Forms,  124  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  &c.,  forming,  with  the 
“Resume”  of  the  Vocabulary  used  in  the  “Beginners’ 
Course,”  a  total  of  1100  essential  words.)  136  pages,  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method. 

Intermediate  Course  ( Third  Edition,  1914).  (Containing 
a  Vocabulary  of  1400Words,  274  Exercises,  10  Revision  Lessons, 
&c.)  200  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Con- 
temporains  (Prose  et  Vers). 

Graduated  and  Self-Contained  Extracts  from  French  Writers  of 
the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  E.  About, 
P.  Arene,  Rene  Bazin,  Henri  Bordeaux,  P.  Bourget,  V. 
Cherbuliez,  A.  Daudet,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Feuillet,  Anatole 
France,  Victor  Hugo,  P.  Loti,  Maupassant,  Marcel  Prevost, 
E.  Rod,  Marcelle  Tinayre,  Emile  Zola,  &c.,  &c.,  with  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notices,  Vocabularies  (including  French  Notes),  &c. 
160  pages,  cloth,  2s. 


HACHETTE’S  FRENCH  READERS  ON 
THE  DIRECT  METHOD. 

With  Marginal  Notes  on  Reform  Lines,  Conversational  and  Gram' 
matical  Questions,  Free  Composition  Tests,  &c.  Price  per 
Volume,  small  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

Contes  Faciles  (Simplified  Text).  Popular  Tales  in  easy 
French.  Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi. 

A.  Daudet. — Quatre  Contes  Choisis.  Edited  by  H.  N. 
Adair,  M.A.,  Senior  French  Master,  Strand  School,  King’s 
College,  London,  &c. 

A.  Dumas. — Recits  de  Chasse.  Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi. 

/ 

Erckmann-Chatrian. —  Episodes  de  Guerre.  Edited  by 
A.  Treves,  Senior  French  Master,  Hele’s  School,  Exeter. 

J.  Girardin. — Episodes  des  “  Braves  Gens.”  Edited  by 
E.  T.  Schoedelin,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Highgate 
School,  &c. 

Guy  de  Maupassant,  Trois  Contes.  Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi. 

Applications  ‘for  specimens  should  be  accompanied  by  particulars  as 
to  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  required  if  the  books  are 
adopted  for  class  use.  Please  mention  this  Advertisement. 


INTERNATIONAL  PHONOGRAPHY. 

The  Shorthand  for  the  Million. 

23rd  Edition.  Special  Postal  Lessons  for  Teachers , 
21s.,  inclusive.  Books  only,  5s. 

“  I  shall  recommend  the  ‘  Oxford  ’  to  the  schools  in  this  district  as 
being  in  my  judgment  incomparably  the  best.”— Principal  Sir 
Hakry  Reichel,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  University  College,  Bangor. 

“  The  only  sound  system.  Has  been  taught  here  continuously  for 
26  years,  and  always  with  extraordinary  success.” — Head 
Master,  Henfield  Grammar  School. 

“  The  easiest,  briefest,  and  most  natural  of  all  the  systems  in  vogue. 
We  speak  of  it  from  15  years’  experience.”— Gold  Fields  News, 
Barberton,  South  Africa. 

11  I  bless  the  day  when  my  brother  taught  it  me.” — A.  R.  Wolfe, 
Daily  Western  Times. 

“Directors  of  Technical  and  other  Institutions  should  be  awake  to 
what  is  stirring  in  the  shorthand  world.”— World’s  Work,  August  1913. 
“The  best  system .  ’  ’ — Review  of  Reviews,  November,  1913. 

Simplest  Efficient.  Fastest.  Unapproachable  Results.  Every 
Teacher  should  Use  and  Every  School  should  Teach  It. 
OXFORD  SYSTEMS  HOLD  THE  FIELD  IN  AMERICA. 

OXFORD  SHORTHAND,  DOVER. 

(Depots— LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK.) 


WWMrailWBilBTIllillMWOTiiaMmiil 

By  F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  B.A. 

SOIREES 
CHEZ  LES  PASCAL 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  5  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

Price  6d. 

The  members  of  the  PASCAL  FAMILY  will  be  familiar  to  the  many 
readers  of  the  “PREMIERE  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAIS.”  They  will 
meet  them  again  in  this  booklet,  which  is  to  be  read’  in  class  as  a  story 
book  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  primarily  as  a  means  of  learning  French. 
It  provides  a  first  step  towards  the  creation  of  an  interest  in  the  reading 
of  French  books  as  an  end  in  itself.  Every  device  has  been  utilized  to 
make  the  text  simple  enough  to  be  read  with  ease  at  about  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  first  year  of  instruction.  To  readers  of  the  “  Premiere 
Annee  ”  in  particular  it  will  present  few  difficulties. 

Every  effort  has  also  been  made  to  render  the  book  attractive  and  at 
an  extremely  moderate  price.  It  contains  five  first-rate  coloured 
drawings,  themselves  worth  the  modest  sixpence  demanded. 


LA  PREMIERE  ANNEE 
DE  FRANCAIS 

A  DAY  IN  PARIS 


FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  Price  2S«  Completing  40,000. 

The  text,  which  is  continuous,  describes,  in  the  form  of  dialogue, 
narrative,  and  verse,  a  day  passed  by  an  English  boy  in  a  French 
family  at  Paris,  a  choice  of  subjects  which  puts  the  vocabulary  to  be 
taught  in  a  thoroughly  French  setting.  Thorough  drill  in  the  elements 
of  grammar  is  provided. 


FRENCH  LESSON  NOTES 

giving  full  directions  as  to  the  method  of  using  “  Premiere  Annee,” 
will  he  sent  gratis  to  teachers  using  the  book  on  application  to  the 
publishers. 


A.  &  G.  BLACK,  4,  5,  and  6  Soho  Square,  London, 
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MUSIC. 

The  Growth  of  Music  :  a  Study  in  Musical  History  for  Schools.  By 
H.  C.  Colles.  Part  II  :  Bach  to  Beethoven.  Clarendon  Press, 
3s.  6d. 

A  Textbook  of  Music.  By  Herbert  C.  Bannister.  New  edition, 
revised  by  W.  Alfred  Parr.  Bell,  3s.  6d. 

INFANTS. 

Nature  Games  for  Little  Ones.  By  Ellen  G.  Haddon  and  T.  P. 

Cowling.  Pitman,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Toy-making  for  Infants.  Pitman,  ‘2s.  6d.  net. 

CAMBRIDGE  MANUALS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 
The  Evolution  of  New  Japan.  By  J.  H.  Longford. 

The  Flea.  By  H.  Russell. 

The  Fertility  of  the  Soil.  By  E.  J.  Russell. 

Pearls.  By  W.  J.  Deakin. 

Naval  Warfare.  By  J.  B.  Thursfield. 

The  Life  Story  of  Insects.  By  G.  H.  Carpenter. 

Natural  Sources  of  Energy.  By  A.  H.  Gibson. 

The  Peoples  of  India.  By  J.  D.  Anderson. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  net  each. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

All  Men  are  Ghosts.  By  L.  P.  Jacks.  Williams  &  Norgate,  os.  net. 
Practical  Surveying  and  Elementary  Geodesy.  By  Henry  Adams. 
Macmillan,  4s.  6d. 

The  Government  of  Man  :  an  Introduction  to  Ethics  and  Politics. 
By  G.  S.  Brett.  Bell,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Everyman  Encyclopaedia.  Vol.  IX  :  “  Mac  ”  to  “  Oil.”  Dent, 
Is.  net. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  work  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  ivork. 


17514.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — If  (xxyi),  (x.2y2) , 
(xsys)  are  the  three  distinct  values  of  (xy)  which  satisfy  the  equations 
ax  +  hy  +  g  =  x  (gx+fy  +  c)  and  hx  +  by  +  f  =  y  (gx  +  fy  +  c), 
show  that  xxx.2  +  yyy»  =  xxx-2  +  yxy^=  x2xs  +  y2y-A  =  —  1 . 

Solutions  (I)  by  J.  Hammond,  M.A.,  and  the  Proposer  ; 

(II)  by  Philip  T.  Stephenson,  B.A.,  and  J.  G.  Madden,  B.A.  ; 
(III)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 

(I)  If  ax  +  hy  +  g  —  a, 

hx  +  by  +f  =  0, 
gx+fy  +  c  —  y, 

the  equations  to  be  satisfied  are  a  =  xy,  0  =  yy. 


A  Bookman’s  Letters.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Help  for  the  Deaf:  What  Lip-Reading  is.  By  E.  F.  Boultbee. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  2s.  6d.  net. 

School  Gardening.  By  Laurence  B.  Hyde.  Edited  by  T.  W.  San¬ 
ders.  Collingridge,  Is.  net. 

Signalling  :  Imperial  Army  Series.  Murray,  Is.  net. 

The  Everyday  Vegetable  Book.  By  F.  K.  Stanley  Paul,  Is.  net. 

The  Public  Speaker’s  Training  Course.  By  G.  Bower  Codling. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Practical  Speech  Culture.  By  Alfred  C.  Cox.  Ralph,  Holland,  Is. 
net. 

Practical  Cinematography.  By  F.  A.  Talbot.  Heinemann,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Old  English  Costumes  :  a  Sequence  of  Fashions  through  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Harrods,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Sea  Power  of  England.  A  Play  for  a  Village  Audience.  By 
Amabel  Strachey,  with  a  Chorus  by  Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 
Humphrey  Milford,  2s.  6d. 

Arthur  Mee’s  Letters  to  Boys.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Is.  net. 

Simplified  Spelling :  an  Appeal  to  Common  Sense.  Second  edition. 
Simplified  Spelling  Society,  6d. 

Home  University  Library. — Co-Partnership  and  Profit-Sharing.  By 
Aneurin  Williams.  Williams  &  Norgate,  Is  net. 

University  Tutorial  Classes.  By  Albert  Mansbridge.  Longmans 
2s.  6d.  net. 

DIARIES,  CALENDARS,  &c. 

The  Scientist’s  Reference  Book  and  Diary  :  a  Handy  Pocket-book 
full  of  information.  Woolley. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  send  us  a  number  of  “  The  Original  Letts’s 
Diaries,”  of  which  they  are  publishers.  They  contain  railway, 
omnibus,  and  tram  insurance  coupons.  The  letterpress  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared  and  guaranteed  to  be  accurate. 

Report  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  John  Murray. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College  of  North  Wales.  Manchester : 
Cornish. 

Board  of  Education.  (1)  How  to  become  a,  Teacher  in  an  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.  4d.  (2)  Regulations  for  the  National  Com¬ 

petition,  1914.  (3)  Regulations  and  Syllabuses  for  Examinations 
in  Science  and  Technology,  1914.  3d.  (4)  Imperial  Education 

Conference  Papers.  Transvaal,  3d.  ;  Orange  Free  State,  3d.  ; 
Western  Australia,  4d.  ;  Tasmania,  2d.  Memorandum  on 
Compulsory  Attendance,  6d. 

Report  on  the  Influence  of  School  Books  on  Eyesight.  Second 
edition,  revised.  4d.  British  Association. 

London  College  of  Music.  Syllabus,  1914-15. 

Cinema  Books.  (1)  Hamlet ;  (2)  Victoria  the  Good.  Stanley  Paul, 
Is.  each. 

Cursive  Phonography.  Chorley  &  Pickersgill. 

Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1914.  Paper,  Is.  ;  bound,  2s.  6d. 

Whitaker’s  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  Companionage  for 
1914.  5s. 

Hazell’s  Annual  for  1914.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Charles  Letts’s  Schoolboy’s  Diary.  Compiled  by  Marc  Ceppi,  Whit- 
gift  School.  Is. 


An  easy  elimination  gives 

a-y  h  g 
h  b-y  f 
U  f  C—y 


=  0, 


and  this  cubic  must  have  three  unequal  roots  (yl,  y.2,  ys),  since  the 
Question  supposes  the  existence  of  three  distinct  values  of  (x,  y), 
Now  let  xr,  yr ,  a,-,  0,-  be  the  values  of  x,  y,  a,  0  which  correspond 
to  the  root  yr ;  so  that 

a,.  =  x, -yr,  0r  =  yry>-,  (r  =  1,  2,  J) 

and  consequently  the  identity 

“i*2  +  PiUn  +  7i  =  “2^1  +  S.2y1  +  y.2 

reduces  to  (xxx2  +  yxy2  +  1)  (y:  —  y2)  =  0, 

which  is  one  of  three  similar  results  obtainable  in  this  way. 

But  since  yx,  y.2,  y2  are,  as  has  been  seen,  necessarily  unequal, 
these  three  results  are  xxx2  +  yxy2  +  l  =  0,  ...,  .... 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint. ~] 


17395.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — To  every  triangle  belong  three 

pedal  lines,  and  not  more  than  three,  which  touch  the  nine-point 
circle,  and  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  is  equilateral. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  P  be  a  point  whose  pedal  line  touches 
the  nine-point  circle. 

Let  H  be  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle. 

Join  HP,  and  bisect  HP  in  E. 

From  P  draw  a  perpendicular  to  BC, 
and  produce  it  to  meet  the  circle  in  X. 

Now  H  is  a  centre  of  similitude  of  the 
nine-point  circle  and  circum-circle  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  nine-point  circle  passes  through  E, 
and  the  tangents  to  the  two  circles  at  E 
and  P  are  parallel. 

The  pedal  line  of  P  passes  through  E  ;  therefore,  by  hypothesis,  it 
is  the  tangent  to  the  nine-point  circle  at  E ;  therefore  the  pedal  line 
is  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  circum-circle  at  P. 

Again,  the  pedal  line  of  P  is  parallel  to  AX  ; 
therefore  AX  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  P  ; 
therefore  arc  AP  =  arc  PX ; 
but  arc  AP  =  arc  XD,  by  parallel  chords  ; 

therefore  the  point  P  trisects  the  arc  ABD,  and  is  the  point  of  tri¬ 
section  next  to  A. 

There  will  be  another  such  point,  Q,  for  the  vertex  B,  and  a  third 
point  R  for  the  vertex  C. 

Thus  we  get  three  points  P,  Q,  R  whose  pedal  lines  touch  the 
nine-point  circle, 

P  being  the  point  of  trisection,  next  to  A,  of  arc  ABD, 

Q  ,,  ,,  „  B,.  ,,  BCF, 

R  ,,  ,,  ,,  C,  ,,  CAG. 

( Continued  on  page  48.) 
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BELL’S  NEWEST  BOOKS. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  S.  E.  WINBOLT,  M.A.,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Horsham,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  W .  WALLIS,  M.A., 
Junior  School,  Christ’s  Hospital.  In  Three  Paris. 

Strongly  bound  in  Cloth.  8d.  net  each. 

Just  Ready,  Part  I : 

A  First  English  Grammar. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  WALLIS. 

This  course,  by  two  thoroughly  experienced 
schoolmasters,  is  designed  to  give  the  “irreduc¬ 
ible  minimum  ”  of  English  Grammar  in  as  clear 
a  manner  as  possible.  It  should  prove  invalu¬ 
able  to  those  who  still  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
formal  grammar,  but  are  unwilling  to  spend  too 
much  time  on  it. 


A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN 
ENGLISH. 

By  E.  J.  BALLEY,  M.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar 
School,  Croydon.  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  practical  under¬ 
standing  of  his  mother  tongue  and  the  use  of  it. 
The  Second  Part  forms  a  generous  compendium 
of  Exercises  in  Analysis,  Construction,  Correc¬ 
tion  of  Errors,  turning  Direct  Speech  into  In¬ 
direct,  and  also  a  Set  of  Local  Examination 
Papers  in  Grammar  and  Composition. 


OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  W.  H.  HUDSON,  Staff  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature  to  the  Extension  Board,  London 
University.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“In  An  Outline  History  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  has  achieved  the  re¬ 
markable  task  of  giving  in  some  three  hundred 
pages  a  really  excellent  summary  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  letters  in  this  country.  ...  It  is  a 
clear  and  thoughtful  account,  not  only  of  the 
achievements  of  great  writers,  but  of  the 
changes  in  national  taste  and  development  that 
influenced  them.” — Scotsman. 


REPRESENTATIVE  EXTRACTS 
FROM  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Chosen  by  W.  H.  HUDSON,  viii  +  338  pp. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

The  already  large  numbers  who  are  using 
Professor  Hudson’s  “Outline  History”  have 
been  awaiting  this  volume,  which  should  prove 
invaluable  for  illustrating  and  amplifying  his 
brilliant  narrative. 


BELL’S  SIXPENNY  ENGLISH 
TEXTS. 

Edited  by  S.  E.  WINBOLT,  M.A..  Christ’s 
Hospital.  Horsham.  Ecap.  8vo  With  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Critical  Introductions.  Limp 
cloth,  6d.  each.  A  Glossary  is  given  where 
necessary. 

This  seiies  will  be  found  to  be  very  clearly 
printed  in  large  type,  and  should  prove  of  great 
service  to  those  who  prefer  that  English  litera¬ 
ture  should  be  read  rapidly  from  the  plain  text. 

FIRST  LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

*  Poems  by  John  Milton.  —  *  Spenser’s 
“Faerie  Queene,”  Rook  I.  —  *  Poems  by 
Tennyson.  —  Selections  from  Byron.  — 
*  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  England.”  hapter 
III.— Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall,”  Chapters 
I  to  III.— Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero.  *  English  Elegiacs.  —  *  Selections 
from  Chaucer.— Kingsley’s  Heroes. 

The  volumes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  also 
issued  interleaved,  at  Is.  each,  bound  in  cloth 
b  ards. 


A  SHORTER  ALGEBRA. 

By  W.  M.  BAKER.  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  BOURNE, 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

This  book  has  been  produced  in  response  to 
many  requests  from  teachers  in  Mathematics. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  condensation  of  the  same 
authors’  “  Elementary  Algebra,”  but  an  adapta¬ 
tion  expressly  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
following  and  similar  examinations  : — London 
University  Matriculation,  Cambridge  Local  Pre¬ 
liminary  and  the  Pass  Junior  Examinations, 
Oxford  Local  Preliminary  and  Junior,  &c.  &c. 


A  FIRST  NUMERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

!  By  W.  G.  BORCHARDT, M. A.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant 
i  Master  at  Cheltenham  College,  and  the  Rev. 
!  A.  D.  PERROTT,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Diocese  of  Ely.  2s.  6d. 

This  volume  has  been  written  to  supply  the 
!  growing  demand  for  a  textbook  on  Trigonometry 
!  suitable  for  the  lowest  classes  of  secondary 
j  schools.  To  quote  from  the  Mathematical 
i  Association  Committee  on  the  “  Teaching  of 
;  Elementary  Algebra  and  Numerical  •  Trigo- 
i  nometry,”  in  1911:  “The  Committee,  while 
I  wishing  to  claim  for  teachers  as  much  freedom 
as  possible  in  the  choice  of  subject,  feels  that 
Numerical  Trigonometry  is  so  important  that  it 
\  should  be  included  in  all  cases,  and,  further, 
i  that  this  subject  would  be  a  suitable  substitute 
!  for  the  topics  now  recommended  for  omission 
from  the  elementary  course.” 


JUNIOR  TRIGONOMETRY.  * 

i  By  THE  SAME  AUTHORS.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  the  above  book,  con¬ 
taining  chapteis  on  Identities,  Equations,  and 
compound  Angles,  will  be  found  suitable  for 
such  examinations  as  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Junior  Locals,  First  Class  College  of  Preceptors, 
Additional  Mathematics  of  the  Central  Welsh 
Board,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Certifi¬ 
cates,  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  (Higher 
Grade) ,  anil  the  Lower  Examination  in  Pure 
Mathematics  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


!  GEOMETRY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  G.  BORCHARDT,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  D.  PERROTT,  M.A.  Complete  Edition. 
Just  Issued.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

I  Vol.  I.— Introductory  and  Experimental,  cover¬ 
ing  Stages  I  and  II  of  the  Board  of 
Education  Circular  No.  711.  Is. 

Vol.  II. — Properties  of  Triangles  and  Parallelo¬ 
grams.  Is.  6d. 

Vol.  III.— Areas.  Is.  Vols.  I-III  together. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV. — Circles.  Is.  Vols.  I-IV  together.  3s. 
Vol.  V. — Proportion.  Is.  Vols.  IV  and  V  to¬ 
gether.  2s. 

Vol.  VI.— Solids.  Is.  6d  Vols.  I-V  together. 
3s.  6d. 


PROBLEM  PAPERS  FOR 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 
(ARITHMETIC). 

By  T.  COOPER  SMITH.  B.A.,  Late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  Mathematical  : 
Master  at  St.  Peter’s  Court,  Broadstairs. 
viii  +  108  pp.  ts.  6d. 

A  varied  collection  of  original  and  simple 
problems,  especially  designed  to  enlist  the  in¬ 
terest  of  boys  and  girls  through  being  selected 
from  phenomena  within  their  experience. 


BELL’S  FRENCH  PLAYS. 

{Based  on  Gombert’s  French  Drama) 

Edited  by  MARC  CEPPI,  with  Notes  on  foot  of 
page.  Fcap  8vo.  Paper  Covers,  6d.  Cloth,  8d. 

These  most  tastefully  bound  and  clearly 
printed  texts  will  recommend  themselves  to 
all  teachers  of  French  who  are  on  the  look-out 
for  cheap  texts  of  the  great  classics. 

First  Volumes  now  ready  : 

Moli£re— Le  Tartuffe :  L’Avare  :  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope.  3  vols. 

Racine  Les  Plaideurs. 

Voltaire  Zaire.  Corneille— Le  Cid. 

Other  Volumes  in  active  preparation. 


A  HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR 
MIDDLE  FORMS. 

By  B.  L.  K.  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and 
P.  MEADOWS,  M.A  ,  Assistant  Masters  at 
Haberdasher’s  Aske’s  School,  Cricklewood.  In 
Four  Volumes.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Vol.  I.— WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Vol.  II.— THE  ENGLISH  NATION :  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Social  History. 

Vol.  Ill  (in  preparation!.— CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. 

Vol.  IV  (in  preparation).— POLITICAL  AND 
GENERAL  HISTORY'. 

Distinctive  Features  of  this  Course  are  : — 

1.  The  plan  for  providing  for  the  four  years  of 
middle  school  life  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen. 

2.  The  careful  adaptation  of  each  volume  to  a 
year’s  school  work. 

3.  The  combination  of  outlines  and  passages 
from  original  sources. 

4.  The  separate  treatment  of  the  important 
aspects  of  national  history. 

5.  The  employment  of  questions  which  will 
necessitate  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  reasonable 
exercise  of  comparison  and  judgment. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

By  E.  NIXON,  late  Head  Mistress  of  the  Junior 
School,  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  and  H.  R. 
STEEL.  Illustrated.  2s. 

For  beginners  in  History  there  could  be  no 
better  means  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind  through  the  ages  than  to  take 
this  admirable  little  outline  as  a  reading  book 
for  use  whether  in  or  out  of  class. 


BRITISH  CHURCH  HISTORY 

(TO  A.D.  1000). 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  FLECKER,  M.A..  D.C.L., 
Head  Master,  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 

Is.  6d. 

This  book  is  a  singularly  clear  and  interesting 
sketch  of  early  British  Church  History.  The 
author  keeps  the  reader,  throughout,  in  close 
touch  with  the  original  authorities,  such  as  Bede, 
and  is  careful  to  lay  stress  on  the  light  thrown 
by  them  on  contemporary"  social  conditions. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  HISTORY 
FROM  THE  CHRONICLES. 

By  A.  F.  DODD,  B.A.,  Greystoke  Place  Train¬ 
ing  College,  is.  6d. 

This  history  covers  the  period  from  the  earliest 
times  of  recorded  history  to  the  end  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  epoch.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
the  extent  to  which  quotations  from  contempo¬ 
rary  authorities  are  introduced,  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  throwing  light  upon  the  social  usages, 
manners,  and  methods  of  thought  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  N  ormans. 


THE  KING’S  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Sketch  of"  the  Growth  of  the 
Central  Administration. 

By  R.  H.  GRETTON.  M.A.,  Author  of  “  A  Mo¬ 
dern  History  of  the  English  People.”  2s.  net. 


The  Xew  Movement  in  History  Teaching. 
Crown  8vo,  viii  +  120  pp  ,  Is.  net  each. 

BELL’S  ENGLISH  HISTORY 
SOURCE  BOOKS. 

Joint  Editors:  S.  E.  WINBOLT,  M.A.,  Christ’s 
Hospital,  Horsham;  KENNETH  BELL, M  A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
Volumes  covering  the  following  periods  are 
now  ready  :  -  449-1066 ; '  1154-1216  ;  1216-1307  ; 
1307-1399;  1485-1547;  1547-1603;  1603-1660; 

1660-1714;  1714-1760;  1760-1801;  18U1-1815 ; 

1815-1837;  1876-1887  (Canada  1535-1913) 

“  Must  make  the  study  of  history  infinitely 
easier  both  for  teacher  and  pupil,  and  infinitely 
more  interesting  ” — Spectator. 


London :  G.  BELL  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
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It  would  seem  that  we  ought  to  get 
three  more  such  points  if  we  start  at  A 
and  go  round  the  circle  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Not  so,  however,  for  we  get  the  same 
identical  points. 

We  shall  find  that  the  point  P,  which  is  B 
defined  as  the  point  of  trisection,  next  to  A, 
of  the  arc  ABD,  is  also  the  point  of  tri¬ 
section,  next  to  B,  of  the  arc  BAF. 

For  arc  BG  =  are  BD,  since  L  BCG  =  /  BAD  ; 
therefore  arc  ABD  =  arc  AB  +  arc  BG. 

In  the  same  way,  arc  BAF  =  arc  AB  +  arc  AG  ; 

therefore  arc  ABD  +  arc  BAF  =  3  arc  AB 

=  3  arc  AP  +  3  arc  BP  ; 
but  arc  ABD  =  3  arc  AP  ; 

therefore  arc  BAF  =  3  arc  BP, 

It  is  evident  that  the  triangle  PQR  is  equilateral ;  therefore 

tangents  to  the  circle  at  P,  Q,  R  form  an  equilateral  triangle  ; 

therefore  the  three  pedal  lines  for  P,  Q,  R  which  are  parallel  to 
the  tangents  also  form  an  equilateral  triangle. 


17620.  (J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.) — Prove  that,  if  n  is  a  prime 

number,  and  to  is  less  than  n ,  (mn)  \/(n\)"‘  —  ml  is  divisible  by  to3. 
Is  this  theorem  new  ?  If  not,  who  first  enunciated  it  ? 

Note  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. 

The  theorem  requires  the  restriction  that  to  should  be  a  prime 
>3.  A  theorem  of  less  generality  than  the  present  one,  and,  in 
fact,  only  the  special  case  of  the  present  one  when  to  =  2,  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  writer  as  Question  16168  in  this  journal  of  March  1, 
1907.  The  solution  is  given  in  the  Reprint,  Yol.  xn,  p.  94.  The 
proof  of  the  present  theorem  is  more  difficult.  * 


17473.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.)—  If 

,.co 

U  =  e-{x  +  y  +  a/xy  x~%  y~hdx  cly , 

Jo  Jo 

prove  that  dufda  =  — 3U.  Hence  show  that  U  =  27r/v/3.6“3". 
Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Differentiating  the  integral  with  respect  to  a ,  we  have 

~  =  -  3a2  f  f  +  +  x-i  ,  -idx  dy_ 
da  Jo  Jo  xy 

Let  us  substitute  for  x  another  variable  z,  such  that 

xyz  —  a ?  ; 

then  -  3  f  f  e-^/+z  +  <,3lyz)  y~i  z~i  dydz  ; 

da  Jo  Jo 

therefore  =  _  3 .  u 

da 

(since  the  last  integral  will  have  the  same  value  as  the  given  one). 
Again  U  =  Ge~3a. 

Now,  when  a  —  0, 

u  =  r(|)r-(S)  =1/^3  (2*)  =  C. 

Hence  U  =  1/  V2,  (2-k)  e~3a. 

N.B. — Sometime  ago  in  a  note  to  me  Mr.  Hammond,  an  old  and 
well  known  contributor  to  the  Educational  Times ,  took  exception 
to  the  method  of  differentiation  under  the  sign  of  integration  in 
the  above  case.  Since  then  I  have  had  the  valued  opinion  of  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hobson  on  the  matter,  and  he  confirms  the  validity  of  the 
method  which  is  to  be  found  in  Bertrand’s  Calcul  Integral.  In 
dealing  with  my  question  Prof.  Hobson  wrote  as  follows : — 
“  •  •  •  •  Bertrand’s  method  gives  the  correct  result,  but  his  differ¬ 
entiation  under  the  sign  of  integration  requires  justification,  which 
can  be  easily  given.  .  .  . 

<»  .,00 

Consider  U  =  I  e-(»+y+A/*y)  x-§y-tdxdy. 


when  A  is  real  and  positive. 

.,00  ,co 


U  (A  +  fo)  — U  (A)  = 


h 


ff 


onange  A  into  A  +  h,  then 
e~hlxv— 1 


e -(*+!/  +  A/xy)  1 


h 


x-%y~*dxdy. 


Now 

where 


e-h/xy  _  l  —  h/xy  +  h'/llx'ty2 .e~6hlxy, 
0  <  0  <  1. 


Hence 

U(A  +  7i)  — U  (A) 
h 


Jo 

+  P 


e~(x+y  +  Alxy )  x~f  y- f  dx  dy 


0 

1  CO  .00 

0  Jo 


5  -  (x  +  y  +  A/xy)  „  -  eh/itry'- 


dxdy  ' 


x-y'2 


Since  e- eh /lory’1  ^ 

the  second  term  is  less  than 


or  <  7i  x  a  fixed  number  independent  of  h  at  both  limits,  since  the 
integral  is  convergent  on  account  of  the  exponential  in  the  integrand, 
we  now  have 


dU 

d\ 


g-{x  +  y  +  A/xy)x-iy-^dxdlJ.  . 


?  J 


From  this  point  Prof.  Hobson’s  evaluation  follows  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  of  my  own  work. 


17094.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — On  donne  dans  l’espace  quatre 
droites  quelconques  a,  b ,  c,  d.  Peut-on  trouver  sur  a,  b,  c  trois 
points  A,  B,  C  tels  que  le  centre  de  gravite  de  ces  points  charges 
des  masses  donnees  a,  /3,  7  soit  situe  sur  d  ? 


Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  and  others. 

Taking  for  the  equation  of  three  of  the  straight  lines 

(x-ak)lh  =  (y-bk)/mk  =  (z-ck)/nk  =  rk  (k  =  1,  2,  3), 
we  shall  lose  no  generality  by  taking  x  =  y  =  z  as  the  equations  of 
the  fourth,  nor  by  the  further  assumption  <*  +  £  +  7  =  1. 

We  are  thus  at  once  led  to  the  following  two  equations  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  three  quantities  rlt  r2,  r3, 

(cti  +  l\T  1)  a  +  («2  +  ltf'2)  &  +  (%  +  ^3^3)  y 
=  (7q  +  mp\)  a  +  (b.2  +  m2r2)  /3  +  (b3  +  m3r3)  7 
=  (G  +  «iG)  a  +  (c2  +  n2r2)  /3  +  (e3  +  %r3)  7. 

Thus  the  problem  may  be  solved  in  an  infinitude  of  ways. 

The  following  solution  is  due  to  the  Proposer  :  — 

Soit  D  le  centre  de  gravite  des  masses  a,  3,  7  attaches  aux 
points  4,  B,  C  de  a,  b,  c.  La  droite  CD  rencontre  la  droite  AB  en 
un  point  E  tel  que 

(1)  AE  :  EB  =  /3  \a,  (2)  ED  :  EC  =  7  :  (a  +  /3). 

On  peut  prendre  pour  D  un  point  quelconque  de  d.  Car  la  con¬ 
dition  (2)  donne  alors  pour  le  lieu  du  point  E  une  parallele  eke, 
dans  le  plan  cD.  La  condition  (1)  donne  pour  le  lieu  de  E  un 
plan  e  qui  est  parallele  k  a  eb  b.  Le  point  E  est  done  l’intersec- 
tion  de  e  avec  e.  On  voit  que  tout  point  de  d  peut  litre  pris  pour 
centre  de  gravity. 


Note  on  the  Quadrilateral. 
By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 


Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  and 
PQR  any  transversal  cutting 
the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  in  P, 
Q,  R.  Take  P',  Q  ,  R'  the 
isotomic  conjugates  to  P,  Q, 
R  (so  that  BP  =  P'C,  ...); 
then  by  a  well  known  property 
P',  Q',R'  are  collinear.  Draw 
AD,  DM  chords  of  the  circum- 
circle  parallel  to  P'Q'R'  and 
BC  respectively. 

Then  shall  each  of  the  cir- 
cumcircles  of  the  triangles 
AQR,  BRP,  CPQ  pass 
through  M. 

Tangents  from  B,  C  to 
circumcircle  of  AQR  are  as 

BA.BR  :  CA.CQ 

=  BA.AR'  :  AC.AQ' 


G( 


=  BA  sin  AQ'R'  :  AC  sin  AR'Q'  =  BA  sin  DAC  :  AC  sin  BAD 
=  BA  sin  MAB  :  AC  sin  MAC, 
or  as  the  perpendiculars  from  B,  C  on  AM. 

Hence  AM  is  the  radical  axis  of  the  circumcircles  of  ABC,  AQR  ; 
similarly  BM,  CM  are  the  radical  axes  of  the  circumcircles  of  ABC  , 
BRP  and  ABC,  CPQ.  The  analytical  view  is  interestiner.  Since 
ABC  lie  on  a  hyperbola  whose  asymptotes  are  PQR,  P'Q'R  ,  the 
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perpendiculars  from  A,  B,  C  on  P'Q'R'  are  inversely  proportional  to 
p,  q,  r,  the  perpendiculars  from  A,  B,  C  on  PQR  (2 p  aa  =  0).  The 
point  at  infinity  on  P'Q'R'  (Iciajp  =  0)  or  on  AD  has  its  trilinear 
co-ordinates  p  (q  —  r)la,  q[r—p)/b,  r(p  —  q)/c.  Therefore  the  tri¬ 
linear  co-ordinates  of  M  (isogonally  conjugate  to  the  former  point) 
are  a/p[q-r),  b/q(r-p),  c/r(p-q). 

[See  Gallatly’s  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle ,  2nd  ed.,  p.  5.] 

Parabola  considerations  point  to  P'Q'R'  being  parallel  to  the 
diameter  of  the  quadrilateral  AGPR. 


16924.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.)— A,  B,  C,  D  are  four  points  on  a 

conic  ;  a  similar  and  similarly  situated  concentric  conic  cuts  AC, 
BD  at  P,  Q,  R,  S  ;  any  conic  through  P,  Q,  R,  S  meets  AB  at  E, 
F.  Prove  AE  =  BF. 

Solution  by  Professor  E.  J.  Nanson. 

The  pencil  of  conics  through  P,  Q,  R,  S  determines  an  involution 
•on  AB  in  which  A,  B  are  mates,  and,  since  the  chords  determined 
on  AB  by  the  two  concentric  conics  have  the  same  middle  point  M, 
that  middle  point  and  the  point  at  infinity  on  AB  are  the  double 
points  of  the  involution,  so  that  M  bisects  EF  as  well  as  AB,  and 
therefore  AE  =  FB.  (Cf.  Reprint,  Yol.  70,  p.  67.) 

The  Proposer  and  Krishna  Prasad  De,  M.A.,  solve  as 
follows  : — 

Let  AB,  CD  meet  at  0,  take  OAB,  OCD  for  axes,  and  let  OA  =  a, 
OB  —  b,  ....  The  equation  of  the  first  conic  is  of  the  form 
A xy+  (x/a  +  y/c—  l)(x/b  +  y/d  —  1)  =  0  ; 
therefore  the  equation  of  the  similar  concentric  conic  is 
A  xy  +  [x/a  +  y/c— l)(x/b  +  y/d  —  1)  +  ic  =  0. 

Thus  the  equation  of  the  third  conic  is  of  the  form 
A  xy  +  (x/a  +  y/c  —  l)(x/b  +  y/d  —  1) 

+  k  +  ! u  [x/a  +  y/c  —  l)(x/b  +  y/d  —  1)  =  0. 
Where  y  =  0,  (xla—l)(x/b  —  l)(l  +  fi)  +  ic  =  0, 

(x  —  a)(x  —  b)  +  icab/(  1  +  y.)  —  0. 

Thus,  if  OE  =  *!,  OF  =  a;2, 

aq  +  x%  =  a  +  b  ; 

therefore  xx  —  a  =  b  —  x^\  therefore  AE  =  BF. 


17621.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.)  —  Show  that,  when 
6n.  +  3isnot  a  power  of  3,  the  number  (a:12'*  ,6  +  l)/(a;2  +  1)  has  five 
factors  at  least,  n  being  a  positive  integer  and  6a;  a  perfect  square. 
When,  however,  6n  +  3  is  of  the  form  3*,  the  number  of  factors 
is  2k. 

Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Aldan  Cunningham,  R.E. 


Let  2n  +  l  =  m  (for  brevity).  Then 

q»l  2/1  +  6  rpGni  J.  1 

-5 — -  =  — T — —  =  product  of  X6,„ .  X2m .  XG  always, 
x“  +  l  a:2  1 

where  XG  =  ^±1  =  (a:2  +  3a:  +  l)2-6a:  (x  +  l)2  =  P2-Q2, 
a;2  +  1 

when  6a:  =  □  , 


and  -  X2,„  =  (x2m  +  1)  -h  ( x 2  + 1) 

is  irreducible  (when  m  is  prime).  Also 

^  _  (a;6"1  +  l)(a:2  + 1)  _  (a:2’"  3a:"*  +  l)2— 6a:"*  (  x  +  1) 

<’”  (x-“‘ +  l)(x6 +  1)  (x-  +  3x  +  l)'-t  —  6x(x  +  l):‘ 

=  ^p"' ~ q a'  =  L.M  (two  factors), 
when  6a;.  =  □  . 


Thus  the  proposed  function  has  always  five  factors  when  6a;  =  □  . 

2.  When  6«  +  3  =  3*,  write  x*-'ik  +1  —  f  (k)  for  shortness. 
Then/(&)  contains  f[k—  1),  which  contains  f  [k  —  2),  and  so  on. 
Lastly, /(l)  contains  /(0).  Here  /( 1)  =  a:6  +  l,  /( 0)  =  a:-’  +  l. 


Hence 


x*»+*_f(h)_x  f(k-l)_  f(k- 2)  _ 

k"  7u 

=  Xi.Xj_i.Xj_2  .../1//0 
=  Xj.Xi_i.Xi_  2 ...  Xj  [&  factors], 


where,  for  shortness, 

Xj  =  (a;2-3*'1— a^Ul),  Xj.-,  =  ...,  .... 

Also  each  X,;  contains  two  factors  (by  what  precedes). 
Hence  the  proposed  function  has  always  k  factors  when 

6n  +  3  =  3*. 


( Continued  on  page  50). 


OSRAM  Lighting 

in  the  School  Lab. 

has  converted  that  dingy  old  institution 
of  bygone  days  into  a  cheery,  brilliant 
room,  where  work  can  be  done  effici¬ 
ently  and  without  eye-strain. 

By  confining  yourself  to  the  exclusive 
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LAMPS 

you  are  positively  assured  of  light  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  brilliancy  or  cost. 
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Sold  by  all  Electricians,  Ironmongers,  Stores,  &c. 
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17591.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — The  tangent  at  P  to  an  ellipse 

meets  the  axes  at  Q,  Q',  and  CQTQ'  is  a  rectangle.  The  perpen¬ 
dicular  from  G  to  TP  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  curvature  at 
P.  Prove  this  by  pure  geometry. 


17655.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  how  to 
solve  in  integers  Nx  +  N2  =  N3  +  N4,  where 

N,  =  (x°-y°)  ~  ( x,—  y ,)■ 

Give  one  numerical  example  (not  an  identity). 


Solvations  (I)  by  W.  P.  Beabd,  M.A.  ; 
(II)  by  Henry  Riddell,  M.E. 


(I)  Draw  CP,  TL  per¬ 
pendicular  to  QQ',  and 
CK  perpendicular  to  TP 
to  meet  the  normal  at 
P  in  0.  The  circle  on 
CT  as  diameter  passes 
through  KQQ'  ;  there¬ 
fore 

PK.PT  =  PQ.PQ' 

=  CD2, 


where  CD  is  the  semi- 

diameter  perpendicular  to  QQ'.  By  similar  triangles 
PO/PK  =  PT/TL  and  TL  =  OF  ; 
therefore  PO .  CF  =  PK .  PT  =  CD2 ; 


therefore  PO  =  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P  ;  therefore  CK  passes 
through  0,  the  centre  of  curvature  at  P. 


(II)  Let  PL' be  the  normal, 
PM  the  line  of  the  chord 
making  angles  with  the  axes 
equal  to  those  made  by  the 
tangent,  and  let  0  be  the 
centre  of  curvature.  Then 
the  triangle  CNL  is  similar 
to  TQQ',  ’  and  the  homo¬ 
logous  sides  are  perpen¬ 
dicular,  hence  CO  will  be 
perpendicular  to  TP,  if 
NO/OL  =  QP/PQ,. 

If  B  is  the  mid-point  of  the 
chord  lying  along  PM,  BOK 
is  perpendicular  to  PM,  and 
since  ACM  is  a  right  angle, 
and  PA  and  AB  subtend 
equal  angles  at  C,  we  have 
PA/PM  =5  QP/Q'P 
=  AB/BM. 


Considering  now  the  two 
similar  triangles  CQQ'  and  CAM,  and  the  homologous  lines  PL 
and  BK,  we  have 

QP/AB  =  PA/AB  =  LC/CK, 


17656.  (D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  M.A.,  D.Sc.) — Prove  that 

through  every  point  of  an  anchor  ring  there  pass  two  equal  circles 
lying  entirely  in  the  surface,  having  a  constant  radius  and  cutting 
at  a  fixed  angle. 

17657.  (W.  E.  H.  Berwick.) — Two  similar  conics  have  third 

order  contact  with  a  curve  at  a  point  where  the  curvature  is  p~}.  If 
Z4,  l„  are  the  lengths  of  their  semi-latera  recta,  prove  that 

(pWA  -  [(/>Ai)5+  (f>/y*-ll [1  +  1  (dp[d8)*\. 

17658.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  from  any  point  of  the 

straight  line  y  =  0  two  tangents  at  right  angles  to  each  other  can 
be  drawn  to  the  curve 

i/4  +  y'2  (  —  2x2  +  lOaa;  +  a2)  +  x  (x  +  2 a)'6  =  0, 
and  roughly  indicate  the  shape  of  the  curve. 

17659.  (E.  R.  Hamilton,  B.Sc.) — A  point  P  is  taken  on  a 

moving  tangent  TP  to  some  plane  curve,  such  that  its  distance 
from  the  point  of  contact  is  constant.  Find  the  locus  of  P  given 
that  of  T. 

17660.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Appelons  quasi-normale  en  un 
point  M  d’une  parabole  la  symetrique  MN'  de  la  normale  MN. 
Demontrer  que  par  un  point  quelconque  P  il  passe  trois  quasi- 
normales  PM,,  PMS,  PM3,  et  que  le  cercle  qui  passe  par  leurs  points 
d’incidence  M,,  M2,  M3  passe  par  le  sommet  de  la  parabole. 

17651.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — Given  in  a  plane  four  points 
and  a  line,  the  four  conics  each  having  three  of  the  points  for  a 
self-con  jugate  triad,  and  the  fourth  as  pole  of  the  given  line,  meet 
the  given  line  in  the  same  two  points. 

17562.  (W.  N.  Bailey  and  C.  Y.  L.  Lycett.)— Two  conics  S 

and  S'  meet  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  the  tangents  to  S  at  A  and  B 
meet  at  a  point  0  on  S'.  If  P  is  any  point  on  S',  show  that  the 
point  of  intersection  of  OP  and  the  polar  of  P  with  respect  to  S 
lies  on  CD. 

17663.  (Professor  R.  W.  Genese,  M.A.) — The  equation  in  areals 
to  the  perpendicular  from  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  of  refer¬ 
ence  on  any  line  la  +  to/3  +  n-y  ='  0.  is 

( m—n )  cot  A.a+  (n—  l)  cotB./3  +  (l  —  m)  cotC.7  =  0. 

If  P,  Q,  R  denote  the  coefficients  in  this  equation,  then  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  the  perpendicular  from  any  other  point  a' ,  B' ,  7'  is 
a,  B,  7  |  =  0. 

T  7' 

i  Q-R,  R-P,  P-Q 


since  each  ratio  is  that  of  a  pair  of  homologous  sides  of  the  tri¬ 
angles.  Hence  the  five  lines  PL,  AC,  BK,  PM,  and  KM  are  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  same  parabola,  and  AB/BM  =  NO/OL,  and  the  theorem 
is  true.  [Rest  in  Reprint.'] 


17664.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  17594.) — 

ABC  is  a  trisngle,  0  its  circum-centre,  S  its  Symmedian  point ; 
points  P,  Q,  R  are  taken  in  BC,  CA,  AB,  such  that  the  triangles 
AQR,  BRP,  CPQ  are  equal.  Prove  that  the  common  point  of  the 
circle  AQR,  BRP,  CPQ  lies  on  the  circle  on  OS  as  diameter. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17652.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — If  r1(  r2,  ...,  ru  be  the  rows,  and 

c,,  c2,  ...,  cu  the  columns  of  any  determinant,  and  pL,  p2,  ...,  p„  be 
the  rows,  and  7,,  y2,  •••>  7,1  the  columns  of  any  other  determinant, 
then 


flpi  —  X 

rlP-2  ■ 

r\ Pn 

=  '  cm  —  x 

L72 

ci7" 

r2Pi 

r2  p-2  —  x  . 

•  •  ?*2  pn 

C27l 

c27„ 

rltp\ 

r„  p2 

..  Titpn  —  X  I 

e»7i 

c,  i72 

•  •  cn  7„-®| 

17653.  (Professor  H.  Langhorne  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find 
the  sum  of  the  series 

I4.lj-I4.lj.lj _ 1  1  1  1 

■^‘3^5'7‘  9  +  TT  +  +  T5  J 

and  show  that  16  is  a  factor. 


17654.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.)— Find  the  sum  of  the 

.2  Wd  /JT7.0  'YY)  7 


series,  (1) 

(2)  to  + 

(3) 

and  (4)  m- 


VI  TO  VI  TO/ 

TO  + - —  +  - 

2  4!  5!  7! 


_  TO' 

~  4! 
2to2  _  4to4 

tt  ~  tt 


5  TO5 

TT 


7  TO7 
6! 


mL  ,  to°  to' 
To - :  —2 - 


1! 

22to2 

TT 


2! 


4  4.  mi  4.  9  TO6 

3!  +  4!  +2  5!  + 


TO7 

TT 


-2 


32to:1  42to4  5 hnb  „  62tog 

“al - TT  +  TT+2  —  + 


17655.  (J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.) — Give  a  “  ruler  and  compass  ’ 

construction  for  the  solution  of  the  pair  of  simultaneous  equations 

x2—  a?  =  2 by  1  a  >  0, 
y^  —  b2  =  2aa;  J  b  >  0, 

showing  that  there  are  two  real  and  two  imaginary  pairs  of  values 
for  x  and  y. 

17666.  (D.  Biddle.) — Construct  a  plane  triangle  such  that  the 

in-circle  and  the  three  portions  outside  the  latter  shall  be  in  geo¬ 
metrical  progression,  as  to  their  areas. 

17667.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — In  ABC,  if  the  pedal  lines  of 

D,  E,  F  forma  triangle  PQR,  the  circum-centre  of  PQR  lies  mid¬ 
way  between  the  orthocentres  of  ABC  and  DEF,  and  its  circurn- 
radius  is  the  sine  of  half  the  sum  of  the  arcs  AD,  BE,  CF.  For 
instance,  when  AD  +  BE  •  CF  =  semi-circumference  of  ABC,  the 
triangles  DEF  and  PQR  are  equal. 

17668.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P,)—  If  B  =  Brocard 
radius,  d  =  distance  between  Brocard  points,  and  R  =  circum- 
radius  of  a  triangle,  show  that 

d‘  (R2-/32)2  =  3R2j82(Rs— 4j82). 

17669.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — The  medians  of 
a  spherical  triangle  ABC  are  inclined  at  angles  0,  <p,  to  the  sides 
which  they  bisect.  Prove  that 

cot  6  cosec  |  (b  +  c)  +  cot  c p  cosec  §  (c  +  a)  +  cot  \p  cosec  \  (a  +  b)  =  0. 
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OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

14420.  (Professor  G.  B.  Mathews,  F.R.S.) — Let  p  be  any  odd 
prime  : 

x  =  (ip)i  +  (|p)i  +  (|p)i+...4{j(22?-5)p}i  +  A(p-l), 

Y  =  ( p )*  +  (2 \p)*  +  (Sp)-  +...  +  { (p  -  2)  p}\ 
where  only  the  integral  parts  of  the  surds  are  to  be  taken  ;  thus,  if 
P  =  3,  X  =  (l)Ll  =  2,  Y  =  (3)*  =  l, 

and  so  on.  Prove  that,  when  p  is  of  the  form  4 n  +  1,  the  integers 
X,  Y  are  equal ;  but,  if  p  is  of  the  form  4 n  +  3,  X  is  greater  than  Y. 

Examples  : —  p  =  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  19, 

X  =  2,  8,  20,  62,  88,  160,  206, 

Y  =  1,  8,  19,  59,  88,  160,  203. 

14435.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  M. A.)— Find  the  equation  of  the 
cardioide  in  trilinear  co-ordinates,  and  show  that  its  equation  in 
Boothian  co-ordinates,  cusp  origin,  is  27 <x2(£2  +  Va)  =  4(l  +  n|)3. 

14598.  (Professor  Morley.) — A  string  is  attracted  to  a  centre  O, 
according  to  Newton’s  Law,  and  rests  over  two  pins  equidistant 
from  O.  Prove  that  the  least  length  of  the  string  is  2r  (1  +  6)'2, 
where  r  is  the  distance  of  a  pin  from  the  centre,  and  2 9  is  the  angle 
(supposed  <  2)  which  the  pins  subtend  at  the  centre.  [The  curves 
concerned  are  considered  in  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Mathematics , 
October,  1899.] 

14640.  (R.  P.  Paranjpye,  B.A.) — A  pseudo-periodic  function 

<p  ( u )  satisfies  the  equations 

cp  (u  4  2 co)  =  cp  (u)  +  2a,  cp  ( u  -t-  2a/)  =  <p  (ti)  +  2/3, 
and  has  no  essential  singularity  at  a  finite  distance.  Find  its  most 
general  expression,  [a  and  /3  are  any  constant  quantities.] 

14702.  (H.  A.  Webb.) — A  stream  of  incompressible  fluid  is  pro¬ 

jected  uniformly  vertically  upwards,  in  vacuo ,  from  a  pipe  with  a 
horizontal  circular  nozzle.  Show  that  the  diameter  of  the  fluid  at 
any  point  varies  inversely  as  the  fourth  root  of  the  depth  below  the 
horizontal  plane  in  which  it  comes  to  rest,  and  that  in  this  plane 
the  fluid  is  in  a  state  of  infinite  dispersion.  [This  seems  to  be  the 
theoretical  explanation  of  the  mushroom-like  appearance  of  the 
cloud  of  dust  over  an  active  volcano,  and  also  of  the  great  distance 
to  which  the  products  of  an  eruption  are  sometimes  carried.] 

14718.  (Rev.  Prebendary  Whitworth,  M.A.) — A.  has  £m  and  B. 
has  £n.  They  play  for  pound  points  until  one  of  them  has  lost  all 
his  money.  If  a  and  8  be  the  respective  chances  that  A.  and  B. 
win  any  point,  the  expectation  of  the  number  of  points  played  will 
be  [no."  —  —m&m  («"-£")]/ [(a- 0)(a"'  f,,-/3"'+,‘)]. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be 
sent  to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

Miss  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  10  Matheson  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W, 


» 

THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  December  11,  1913. — Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love,  F.R.S. , 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Maclaren  was  elected  a  member. 

The  President  referred  to  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Morgan  Jenkins 
(Secretary,  1866-1894),  Prof.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  and  Prince  Camille 
de  Polignac.  It  was  agreed  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  Morgan  Jenkins. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“  On  the  Linear  Integral  Equation  ”  :  Prof.  E.  W.  Hobson. 

‘  ‘  Generalized  Hermite  Functions  and  their  Connexion  with  the 
Bessel  Functions  ”  :  Mr.  H.  E.  J.  Curzon. 

“  Limiting  Forms  of  Long  Period  Tides  ”  :  Mr.  J.  Proudman. 

“  On  the  Number  of  Primes  of  the  same  Residuacity  ”  :  Lt.-Col. 
Cunningham. 

“  Some  Results  on  the  Form  near  Infinity  of  Real  Continuous 
Solutions  of  a  certain  Type  of  Second  Order  Differential  Equa¬ 
tion  ”  :  Mr.  R.  H.  Fowler. 

“  The  Potential  of  a  Uniform  Convex  Solid  possessing  a  Plane  of 
Symmetry  with  Application  to  the  Direct  Integration  of  the 
Potential  of  a  Uniform  Ellipsoid  ”  :  Dr.  S.  Brodetsky. 

“The  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Tides  in  a  Polar  Basin  ”  :  Mr, 
G.  R.  Goldbrough. 

“  Proof  of  the  Complementary  Theorem  ”  ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Fields, 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED  MILK 


MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form 

The  wholesome  nutrition  of  pure  rich  milk  and  choice  malted 
grain,  supplying  strength  and  vigour,  with  little  tax  on  digestion. 
Instantly  ready  for  use  by  stirring  briskly  in  hot  or  cold  water. 

NO  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

Equally  useful  to  both 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

A  glass  of  “  Horlick’s  ”  is  an  ideal  lunch,  as  a  delicious  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  drink  may  be  easily  prepared  in  a  moment.  Keep  a 
bottle  in  your  desk.  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  strength  and  energy  so  necessary  during  the  long  hours 
of  study,  and  its  use  will  prevent  lassitude. 

An  efficient  corrective  of  insomnia  taken  hot 
before  retiring. 


HQRLIGK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS. 


A  delicious  food  confection  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Especially 
useful  during  study  and  exams. 


In  Glass  Bottles,  1/6,  2/6, 11/-,  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Liberal 
Sample,  either  in  Powder  or  Tablet  Eorm,  for  trial  lree  by  post  on 

request. 


HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  SLOUCH,  BUCKS. 
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Telegrams:  “Educational,  Cent,  London.” 


Telephone:  3480  Central. 


EVERYTHING  EDUCATIONAL 

Supplied  immediately  from  Stock. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  REQUISITES,  FURNITURE,  and  STATIONERY. 


EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

An  immense  stock  of  Exercise  Books 
in  all  sizes  and  qualities  kept  in  stock, 
suitable  for  every  school  subject,  at 
prices  from  4/6  per  gross  to  108/-  per 
gross.  Exceptional  value,  quality, 
and  style. 

Best  Twopenny  Book, 

leatherette  covers,  at  16/6  per  gross. 

Best  Penny  Book, 
in  artistic  paper  cover,  7/6  per  gross. 
Specimens  free  on  request. 


FLAT  FILES. 

The  Practical  File  is  one  of  the  best 
flat  files  ever  issued.  It  has  a  clever 
locking  device,  which  securely  holds 
the  filed  papers  in  position.  Sup¬ 
plied  in  four  colours  and  in  several 
sizes,  price  from  24/-  per  100. 

Cheaper  files  are  also  supplied. 

Prices  from  13/-  and  18/-  per  100. 

FILING  BLOCKS  for  use  with  any  standard  files  are  kept  in 

stock.  They  are  made  of  superior  cream-laid  paper,  and  are 
much  superior  to  any  others  issued.  Prices  from  22/-  per  100. 


SCIENCE  BOOKS  and  BLOCKS 

We  carry  a  very  large  stock  of  Science 
Books  and  Blocks,  Graph  Books  and 
Papers  ruled  in  Centimetre  and  Milli¬ 
metre  Squares,  Centimetre  and  Two- 
millimetre  Squares,  Tenths  and  Half- 
inch  Squares,  Fifteenth  and  One- 
third-inch  Squares  at  various  prices. 
Science  Blocks,  ruled  in  various 
Science  Rulings,  kept  in  stock. 


PRIZES. 


<■ 


We  hold  the  largest  stock  of 

THE  BEST  BOOKS. 

BOUND  IN  CHOICE  LEATHERS. 

ELEGANTLY  TOOLED  IN  GOLD. 

The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  Catalogue 
published  will  be  sent  free. 


MATHEMATICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 

The  best  quality  instruments  only  are 
included  in  our  boxes.  The  Compasses 
have  extra  hard  steel  points  that  will 
not  turn  up.  All  the  instruments  are 
made  for  hard  wear, and  are  guaranteed. 
Don  e  up  in  set  s  of  essential  instr  mnents 
only — 

in  Metal  Boxes,  at  1/9 per  box; 
Wood  Boxes,  at  2/3  per  box ; 
Cloth  Covered  Boxes,  at  1/- per  box. 


THE 


SIMPLEX”  WRITING  BLOCK. 

A  new  series  of  Writing  Blocks,  cemented 
at  the  top  edge,  with  stiff  hoard  at  back 
and  a  cover  made  of  extra  strong  Blotting 
Paper.  Made  in  four  sizes. 

Ruled  Exercise  Ruling. 

Per  Gross. 

Size,  6|x4  in.,  100  leaves,  21/- 
Size,  7|  x4i  in.,  100  leaves,  24/- 
Size,  6|x8  in.,  100  leaves,  89/- 
Size,  7ix9i  in.,  100  leaves,  45/- 


-i:' . 


THE  E.S.A.  WRITING  CASES 

and  Blocks,  invented  by  the  E.S.A.  in 
1907,  have  been  extensively  adopted  by 
many  of  the  foremost  schools.  The  cases 
are  waterproof  and  washable,  and  should 
be  seen  by  everyone  who  uses  Writing 
Blocks  or  loose  paper. 

Cap.  4to  size,  6  x  8|  in.,  Case  and  Writing 
Block  complete,  per  doz.,  5/11 

Also  stocked  in  other  sizes.  Specimen  free. 
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HB'  iTt'E“ESAVIAN''  PENCIL  ■  E.S.A. 


llB  THE  "E  S  AVIAN”  PC  NIC  1 1  '  F.  S.A.L- 


THE  EVERY-DAY  RULE. 

A  capital  Rule,  bevelled  both  edges,  polished,  showing  o,  x  Ul  a ,  x  a 
tV  °f  an  inch ;  also  milimetres,  centimetres,  decimetres,  andangles 
9  in.,  10/6  ;  12  in.,  12/-  per  gross. 
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BLACK  LEAD 

PENCIL 


THE  ESAVIAN  HEXAGON  PENCIL 

is  one  of  the  finest  Pencils  obtainable  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Stocked  in  Seven  Degrees.  Price  8/-  per  gross. 


„  TEXTBOOKS,  MAPS,  and  DIAGRAMS. 

arm  HaoCa^°£nUv,B00k  Department  are  exceptional.  We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Educational  Books  in  London, 

ana  urgent  orders  are  dealt  with  by  our  trained  staff  of  assistants  immediately  on  receipt,  urgent  orders  being  sent  by  return  mail. 


CATALOGUES,  EXPERT  ADVICE,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


I  FOR  II 


SCHOOLS  It 


DUCAT 

STEVENAGE  HOUSE.  ^0*44  HQLBORN  VIADUCT  LONDON. 
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Published  Monthly ,  price,  to  Non- 
Members,  6 d. ;  by  Post,  Id. 
Annual  Subscription,  Is. 


HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  College  will  be  held 
at  the  College  on  Wednesday,  the  1  8th  of  February, 
at  8  p.m.,  when  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  will  deliver 
a  lecture  on  “  Peeps  at  Parliament  through  a 
Woman’s  Eyes.” 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-Second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “  Educational  Psychology,” 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  February, 
at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their 
profession,  whether  they  have  any  examination  in 
view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
College  in  connexion  with  its  examinations  for  the 
Associatesliip,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and 
reading,  and  problems  will  be  set  for  such  students 
as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity 
will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
classroom. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  111. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi- 
catcs  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English.— These  Examinations  may  be  held  at 
any  date. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29tli  of  June.  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.— The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Spring  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  10th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
Schools.  —  Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 


FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  11th,  1914  (or,  with 
extra  fee,  February  19th). 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examina¬ 
tions  close  Wednesday,  February  4th,  1914  (or,  with 
extra  fee,  February  12th.) 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES. 

Open  to  both  Sexes 
without  conditions  of  residence. 


During  the  last  Fifteen  Years  above 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND 
STUDENTS 

OF 

‘Ulmversity 

Correspondence  College 

HATE  PASSED  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

Inter.  Arts,  Inter.  Science, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  B.D., 

Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


'  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

— i  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal 
G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  April,  when  Certificates  will 
be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.l,  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N  ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  Particulars  of  the  Secretary. 

Enrolment  of  Schools  “In  Union.” —Appli¬ 
cation  Forms  may  be  had.  There  is  no  fee. 

SYLLABUS  for  1914,  with  Annual  Report  and 
Forms  of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Yiolin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


PATON'S  LIST  of  SCHOOLS 
and  TUTORS. 

16th  Edition,  1913. 

Crown  8vo.  1216  Pages.  Red  Cloth. 
Price  2s.,  post  free  2s.  6d. 


J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 


B-Se.  (Econ.),  B.D., 

B.A. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

for  the  Degrees  of  the  University  in 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
Geography,  History,  Logic,  Economics,  British 
Constitution.  Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied), 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Law  (LL.B.,  Commercial  and  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Conveyancing,  &c.). 

Matriculation  and  Preliminary  Courses.  Accountancy. 

Prospectuses  post  free.  Calendar  3d. {by  posted.), 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


HERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate  for  Secondary 
Training. 

Principal:  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
(late  Lecturer  in  Education,  Manchester  University). 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  the  London  Teacher’s 
Diploma ;  the  Oxford  Geography,  and  other 
Diplomas  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  lSguineas  areawarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to’be  repaid  within  three  years.  Particu¬ 
lars  and  Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Principal. 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen.  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull.  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drew's,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
i  e  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL 
FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Warden:  Miss  M.  E.  Dobson,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 


University  Hall  was  opened  in  1896,  under 
the  government  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes 
and  Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medi¬ 
cine  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Terms  of  Residence  are  from  October  to 
December,  January  to  March,  and  April  to  June. 

The  Hall  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate 
65  Students. 

Residence  fees  from  £45  to  £66  per  annum. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £12  per 
annum. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College.  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  ^Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Farts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  IS . W. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SKCTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6l  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL. 

Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  Students. 

Warden  :  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  M.  A. 

RESIDENCE  fee,  42  guineas  per 

session  of  about  33  weeks.  All  degrees,  &e., 
granted  by  the  University  aie  open  to  Women. 
Application  to  be  made  to  the  Warden,  University 
Hall,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 


Required  for  a  government 

GIRLS’  HIGH  SCHOOL  in  the  CAPE 
PROVINCE  of  South  Africa  : 

(1)  MISTRESS  for  ELOCUTION  aud  SOLO 
SINGING.  Salary  £130  resident. 

(2)  MISTRESS  for  DANCING,  SWIMMING, 
Remedial  work,  and  Swedish  Drill  (lower 
school.  Salary  £100  resident ;  extra  pay¬ 
ment  for  remedial  work  (probably  £20  to 
£30). 

The  School  is  of  high  Standing  and  the  conditions 
made  by  Government  are  exceptionally  good.  Out¬ 
ward  passage  paid  on  three  years’  agreement. 
Apply  by  letter,  giving  full  particulars  (age,  educa¬ 
tion,  certificates,  training,  experience,  &c.),  to  Miss 
Gruner,  59  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London, 


PRIFYSCOL  CYMRU.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

rpHREE  FELLOWSHIPS,  each  of 

J-  the  annual  value  of  £125.  tenable  for  two 
years,  are  open  to  graduates  of  this  University. 
Applications  must  be  received  before  June  1st, 
1914,  by  the  Registrar,  University  Registry, 
Catha.vs  Park,  Cardiff,  from  whom  further  informa¬ 
tion  may  he  obtained. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SECTION 


ABERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Pees  £43. 10s.,  £38. 10s.,  and  £34  per  annum.  Col¬ 
lege  tuition  fees  £12  per  annum.  Scholarships  of 
£25,  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  to  be  held  in 
April.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the 
College.  Student  s  with  recognized  academic  quali¬ 
fications  can  enter  in  October  or  January,  for  one 
year’s  Secondary  Training  Course.  Apply  to  the 
Principal. 


OF 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Heads  of  Private  Schools  who  are 
members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
may  join  the  above  Section  without 
further  subscription.  Particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Section,  F.  J. 
WHITBREAD,  Esq.,  L.C.P.,  Richmond 
Hill  School,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 

HPH1S  Agency  lias  been  established 
A  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


SGHOLASTIC  AGENCY 

FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS  AND  LECTURERS. 


For  interviews  special  appointments 
should  be  arranged. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from— 

Miss  TEMPLE  ORME,  LL.D., 
Froebel  Society, 

4  Bloomsbury  Square, 
Tel.  No.  8615Gerrard.  W.C. 


Bedford  college  for 

WOM  EN 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON), 

York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W. 

Principal  :  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A. 


Courses  are  provided  for  Degrees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  in  Arts  and  Science. 

Thei'e  is  a  Secondary  Training  Department  and 
an  Art  School. 

Courses  are  arranged  for  scientific  instruction 
in  H\giene  and  in  Horticultural  Botany. 

Accommodation  for  85  resident  students  is 
provided. 

Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  are 
awarded  annually  in  June. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


THE  INCORPORATED 


ROEBEL  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE. 


Talgarth  Road,  West  Kensington,  London,  W. 
Chairman  of  Committee : 

Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather,  LL.D. 
Treasurer  :  Mr.  C.  G.  Monteeiore,  M.A. 
Principal :  Miss  E.  E.  Lawrence. 
Secretary :  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  as  to  Scholarships 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


JjLTHAM  COLLEGE. 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 


The  Governors  of  the  above  School  invite  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  post  of  HEAD  MASTER,  vacant  at 
the  end  of  next  Summer  term.  The  School  is  a 
trust  for  boys  as  indicated  in  its  title,  hut  is  open  to 
laymen’s  sons  with  certain  restrictions  as  to  number, 
and  to  day  boys.  It  has  recently  been  removed  to 
the  large  premises  which  it  occupies,  eight  miles 
from  London. 

Candidates  must  be  Graduates  of  a  British  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Free  Churchmen. 

Forms  of  application  ancl  full  particulars  can  he 
obtained  from  the  Registrar,  Eltham  College, 
Mot-tingham,  Kent. 

Canvassing  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  will 
injure  the  prospects  of  a  candidate. 
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A  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Heart  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 


prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 

DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS.  I 

26  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes,  j 
Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and  : 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &e.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 

Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwbfs  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesday  sat  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  he  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 


The  Child’s  Guide 
to  Knowledge. 

Sixty-second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

The  Original  and  Authorized  Edition  brought 
down  to  the  present  time. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  LTD. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII.  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

English  History. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  1907. 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1911. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1911. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1911. 

French. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 

Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


Q^ntipemfg  Juforiaf  Coffee* 

LONDON. 

{Affiliated  tv  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  classes  for  the 
June,  September,  and  January  Examinations,  can 
be  taken  up  at  any  time  at  proportionate  fees. 

During  the  last  three  years  326  Students  of 
University  Tutorial  College  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY. 

(COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.) 

Classes  are  held  for  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Examinations  (Medical  Preliminary)  and  other 
entrance  Examinations. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s. ;  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN.  W.C. 


NORMAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


Testimonials  from 
our  Pupils  prove 
that  the  "  Normal  " 
not  only  is  the  most 
successful  but  that 
the  "  Normal  "  passes 
candidates  who  have 
failed  under  other 
tuition . 


NORMAL  C0RR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 

SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants. 

Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  121-3  Charing  Gross  Rd.,LondonW.  C. 


TtyTpee-po 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

Educational' 


158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 


Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 
JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 
(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


Th is  Agency  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  1‘rincipals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &.  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY-  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 

&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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THE 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


The  Hospital  and  School  are  fully  equipped 
for  teaching  the  entire  Medical  Curriculum, 
including  instruction  in  Maternity  Wards. 


HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  Clerkships  and  Dresserships, 
Twenty  Resident  Appointments  are  annually 
open  to  all  General  Students.  Also  Medical, 
Surgical,  and  Obstetric  Registrars  are 
appointed  annually. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES. 


UY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. 


The  Hospital,  which  is  situated  two  minutes’ 
walk  from  London  Bridge,  contains  617  beds. 

The  Preliminary  Science.  Classes  for  the  First 
Examination  for  Medical  Degrees  of  the  University 
of  London,  and  for  the  First  Examination  for  the 
Conjoint  Diploma  start  on  the  1st  May  and  the  1st 
October  annually. 

The  Medical  School  buildings  have  all  been 
re-built  or  erected  since  1903 :  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  in  1904,  of  Biology  in  1905,  of  Physiology 
in  1910,  of  Chemistry  in  1910,  of  Physics  in  1910,  and 
of  Pathology  in  1912.  The  "Wills  Library  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1903,  the  Gordon  Museum  in  1905. 

The  Students’  Club  and  Residential  College  were 
erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  £21,000.  The  Club 
contains  reading,  dining,  and  smoking  rooms ; 
while  the  College  affords  accommodation  for  about 
60  Students,  who  maybe  summoned  to  the  Wards 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Adjoining  the 
Club  are  the  Pavy  Gymnasium,  a  covered  swimming 
bath,  and  a  squash  racquet  court. 

The  Athletic  Ground,  of  9  acres,  is  situated  at 
Honor  Oak  Park,  distant  about  15  minutes  by  train. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  fees  and  courses,  and 
for  permission  to  be  conducted  over  the  School 
Buildings,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean, 
Guy’s  Hospital,  S.E. 


Entrance  Scholarships  and  other  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes  to  the  value  of  over  £1000 
are  awarded  annually. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,F.R.C.P„ 
Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W. 


University  of  London,  University  College. 


T^HE  Session  1914-15  will  begin  on 

JL  or  about  October  1st. 

Intending  students  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Provost  as  soon  as  possible. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Examinations  will  be  held,  beginning  on  May  26, 
1914,  for  the  following  Scholarships  : 


EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  70  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell,  Smith  &  Fawcett. 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address  Scholasque,  London.” 

Telephone 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreira  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell,  Smith  &  Fawcbtt. 

A  List  of  Easter  (1914)  Vacancies  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  Graduates  and  other 
well  qualified  Assistant  Masters  seeking  ap¬ 
pointments  for  next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  No  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 
Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL, 
SMITH  &  FAWCETT,  have  suitable  Candi¬ 
dates  placed  in  immediate  communication 
with  them  free  of  charge. 


Royal  college  of  phy¬ 
sicians  OF  EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
OF  EDINBURGH,  ROYAL  FACULTY 
OF  PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS 
OF  GLA.SG0W. 

Copies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  this  Board  (L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  and  L.Jt.E.P. 
&  S.G.),  containing  dates  of  Professional  Examina¬ 
tions  for  year  1914,  Curriculum,  Ac.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  D.  L.  Eadik,  50  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Registrar  for  Edinburgh ;  or  from 
Walter  Hurst,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St,  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Registrar  for  Glasgow. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 

Principal :  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  B.A., 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

This  College,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  well-educated  women  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  prepares  students  for  the  certificates 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  and  the 
Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Education  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Certain  Bursaries  are  awarded  to  Graduates,  and 
there  is  a  Loan  Pund. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the 
Principal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


A.— Tenable  in  one  of  the  following  Faculties — 
Arts,  Laws,  Science,  Medical  Sciences, 
and  Engineering. 

Three  ANDREW  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value  £30  each. 

The  Scholars  are  eligible  for  Andrews 
First  and  Second  Year  Scholarships  at  the 
end  of  their  first  and  second  years. 


B. — Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  only. 

CAMPBELL  CLARKE  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  English,  value  £40  a  year  for  three 
years. 

WEST  SCHOLARSHIP  in  English  and 
English  History,  value  £30.  ROSA 
MORISON  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30 
a  year  for  three  years. 

C. — Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Science  only. 

GOLDSMID  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30 
a  year  for  three  years. 

Examinations  will  be  held,  beginning  in  July,  for 
the  following  Scholarships,  tenable  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medical  Sciences 

BUCKNILL  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  135  guineas. 

TWO  EXHIBITIONS,  value  55  guineas  each. 

The  Examination  for  a  GOLDSMID  ENGINE¬ 
ERING  SCHOLARSHIP,  value  £30  a  year  for 
three  years,  begins  on  or  about  September  22nd. 


Application  for  full  Regulations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  and  other  Scholarships,  or  for  Pro¬ 
spectuses  of  the  College  in  all  Faculties,  or  for 
particulars  of  Post-graduate  and  Research  work 
should  be  made  to 


WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A., 

Secretary • 

University  College,  London. 

(Gower  Street,  W.C.) 


A  El st  of  Easter  (1914)  Vacanc  es  will  he 
forwarded  to  English  and  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ant  Mistresses  and  other  Teachers  on 
application.  Liberal  Salaries. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  and  DENTAL  SCHOOL 


rFHE  HOSPITAL  is  the  largest  in 

-a  England,  922  beds  are  in  constant  use.  In¬ 
patients,  16,827 ;  out-patients,  227,007  ;  Dental 
Patients,  9,559 ;  Accidents,  15,015 ;  Major  Opera¬ 
tions,  5,256. 

The  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  and  DENTAL 
SCHOOL  are  equipped  to  meet  all  modern  require¬ 
ments. 

RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £21,000  give  un¬ 
rivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

APPOINTMENTS.  —  141  Appointments  are 
made  annually  in  the  Hospital  from  men 
newly  qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  and  PRIZES.  —  Thirty-four 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually.  Five 
Entrance  Scholarships  are  offered  in  September. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  are  held  for  all  University 
Examinations  and  for  the  Primary  and  Final 
F.R.C.S.  Examinations  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Flourishing  Clubs’  Union.  Athletic  Ground. 

Students’  Hostel,  &c. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information  apply  to  the 
Dean  (Professor  William  Wright,  M.B.,  D.Se., 
E.R.C.S.),  who  will  be  glad  to  make  arrangements 
for  any  one  wishing  to  see  the  Medical  College  and 
Dental  School, 

Mile  End,  E. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
hears  their  Watermark. 


Passed  In  Beams  of  480  Sheets 
960 


per  Beam, 


2s. 

4s. 


ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING 
First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each 
Third  Class,  3d.  each.  Music  Paper  Is,  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s.  ;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.” — The  Educational  Time's. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  schools  in  a  marked  manner.”—  The  School 
Guardian. 


8IMPKIN,  MAR8HALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Chancellor :  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Rector  :  The  Right  Hon.  THE  EARL  OF  MINTO,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

principal  and  Vice-Chancellor :  Sir  WILLIAM  TURNER,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  M.B.,  Ac. 

Secretary  of  Senatus  :  Professor  Sir  LUDOVIC  J.  GRANT,  Bart.,  B.A.,  LL.D. 


The  Winter  Session  begins  about  the  beginning  of  October  and  closes  about  the  middle  of  March. 

The  Summer  Session,  except  in  Law,  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 

The  University  embraces  Six  Faculties,  viz. :  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Music,  in  all  of  which  full 
instruction  is  given  and  Degrees  are  conferred.  There  are  many  different  avenues  to  the  Arts  Degrees,  the  graduation  subjects  embracing  English, 
History,  Modern  Languages,  Science,  &c.,  besides  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Ac.  The  wide  scope  of  the  Arts  Curriculum  permits  of  the 
Combination  of  Arts,  Science,  Medical,  or  Special  Studies,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  successes  of  Edinburgh  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is 
possible  to  combine  study  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Law  with  preparation  for  this  and  other  Special  Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  Ordinary  and 
Honours  Degrees  in  Arts,  the  Higher  Degrees  of  D.Litt.,  D.Phil.,  and  D.Sc.  are  conferred.  Education  in  Military  Subjects  is  given  in  connexion  with  the  scheme 
of  allotment  of  Army  Commissions  to  Graduates  of  the  University.  Degrees  in  Science  (B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.)  may  be  taken  in  Pure  Science,  Engineering, 
Public  Health,  and  Veterinary  Science  ;  and  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry .  There  are  fully  equipped  Science  Laboratories, 
and  other  necessary  appliances,  in  all  these  Departments.  The  curriculum  in  Divinity  affords  a  thorough  training  in  Theological  subjects,  and  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred.  The  Law  Faculty,  besides  furnishing  the  professional  equipment  necessary  for  those  intending  to  practise  in  Scotland, 
contains  Chairs  in  Jurisprudence  and  Public  International  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History,  Roman  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  as  also 
Lectureships  in  other  important  branches  of  the  Law,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  students  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  for  legal,  political, 
and  administrative  appointments  generally.  The  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.)  are  conferred.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
has  a  full  curriculum  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  is  equipped  with  very  extensive  Laboratories  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  Practical  Teaching. 
Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Maternity  Hospital,  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  Jtoyal  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Four  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  conferred  by  the  University,  viz. :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.),  and  Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.) ;  and  these  Degrees  qualify  for  practice  throughout  His  Majesty’s  dominions, 
and  for  admission  to  the  Naval,  Military,  and  other  Public  Medical  Services  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene 
(D.T.M.  A  H.)  is  conferred  on  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  the  University,  and  specially  approved  Medical  Practitioners  who  have  resided  abroad.  There  is  also 
a  Diploma  in  Psychiatry  (Dipl.  Psych.).  A  University  Certificate  in  Tropical  Diseases  is  conferred  on  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  who 
have  attended  Courses  in  the  University  on  practical  Bacteriology  and  Tropical  Diseases.  In  Music  there  is  a  full  course  of  study  for  graduation,  and 
the  Degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  are  conferred. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  43  Professors,  about  80  Lecturers,  and  over  50  Assistants  and  Demonstrators.  The  annual  amount  available  for  Fellowships 
Scholarships,  Bursaries,  Prizes,  Ac.,  is  about  £19,420.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  research  in  scientific  and  other  subjects. 

Women  may  attend  the  Classes  in  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Music,  and  they  are  admitted  to  graduation  in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Music,  the  training  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  being  afforded  by  well  equipped  extra-academical  Schools. 

Information  regarding  Matriculation,  the  Curricula  of  Study  for  Degrees,  Ac.,  the  Examinations  for  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Dbans  of  the  Faculties,  or  from  the  Clerk  of  Senatus  ;  and  full  details  are  given  in  the  University  Calendar,  published  by  James  Thin,  55  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh— price  3s.  5d.,  by  post.  The  Preliminary  and  Degree  Examination  papers  in  each  of  the  Faculties  are  also  published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  viz.— Arts 
and  Science  Preliminary  papers  and  Bursary  papers,  Is. ;  Medical  Preliminary  papers,  6d.  Degree  papers  :  Arts,  Is. ;  Science,  9d. ;  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Music,  6d.  each. 

1913.  By  order  of  the  Senatus,  L.  J.  GRANT,  Secretary  of  Senatus. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC  (Inst.  1872). 

Chairman  of  Board  :  SIR  FREDERICK  BRIDGE,  C.V.O.,  M.A.,  Mus.D. 
Director  of  Studies :  G.  E.  BAMBRIDGE,  F.T.C.L.,  F.R.A.M. 

Director  of  Examinations  ;  C.  W.  PEARCE,  Mus.D. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  and  are  received  for  a  single  subject  or  the  course. 

Candidates  for  the  Eighteen  Scholarships  entitling  to  complete  preparation 
for  Degrees  in  Music  of  the  London  University  must  have  passed  the  University 
Matriculation  Examination  or  an  equivalent.  Full  particulars  post  free  on 
application.  SHELLEY  FISHER, Secretary, 

Mandeville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W. 


HIGHER  LOCALS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATION  POSTAL  INSTITUTION 

gives  special  attention  to  the  preparation  of  candidates  for 
the  Higher  Locals  and  for  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships. 

Terms  Moderate.  Many  Successes. 

Free  Guide  to  Cambridge  Higher  Local. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Manager  of  the  Institution — 

Mr.  E.  S.  WEYMOUTH,  M.A., 

17  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn, 

London,  W.C. 

STAINER  &  BELL,  Ltd., 

invite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  their  lists  of 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  UNISON  SONGS,  PART  SONGS,  CANTATAS. 
MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE,  VIOLIN,  AND  OTHER  INSTRUMENTS 
BY  THE  BEST  COMPOSERS 

INCLUDING 

C.  V.  Stanford,  P.  C.  Buck,  R.  H.  Walthew,  Charles  Wood, 
Vaughan  Williams,  Bernard  Johnson,  C.  B.  Rootham, 

W.  Q.  Whittaker,  Sidney  Nicholson, 

AND  OTHERS, 

Parcels  sent  on  approval.  Send  for  complete  Catalogues  and  Specimen*. 

STA  &  BELL,  Ltd.,  58  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 


PHIMPS*  1 32  Fleet  St.,  London 

■  '•  '•  .  • 

SHILLING 

ELEMENTARY  ATLAS 

‘ 

UPWARDS  OF  l-MILLION  SOLD. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  Hvo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

By  Ernest  A.  Carr.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(New  Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.) 

“  His  general  advice  on  preparation  for  examination  is  excellent.  ...  To 
those  who  think  they  would  like  a  Civil  Service  appointment,  but  have  no  idea 
how  to  set  about  getting  one,  or  of  what  class  of  appointment  maybe  within  the 
the  reach  of  their  capacity,  we  strongly  recommend  this  book.”—  Civil  Service 
Candidate. 

DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  32  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq.,W. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 


GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams  ;  “  Qvbr,  PRINTER,  RUGBY,"  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


LONGMANS'  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  Ni.A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual  and  Modern  History  in  the  Uniuersity  of  Manchester. 
Book  I. — A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Deatli  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. — A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 

Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d. 

(Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III. — An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  tho  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 

(Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 


By  SAMUEL  RA WSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I :  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Vol.  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill  :  1689-1910.  With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas,  abridged  from  the  above.  Is. 


OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


A.D.  1910. 


By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1910. 


By  the  Rev .  D.  MORRIS ,  B.A. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fourth  Thousand. 

A  CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  other  Illus¬ 
trations.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


By  ARTHUR  GRANT,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Uniuersity  of  Leeds. 

OUTLINESofEUROPEAN  history. 

With  17  Maps  and  Plans  and  79  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE. 

With  Maps  and  Coloured  Chart.  Large  crown  8vo. 

Part  I  :  2s.  6d.  net.  Part  II :  3s.  net.  Part  III :  3s.  net. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  It  is  a  masterly  work ;  the  numerous  maps,  coloured  and  uncoloured,  with 
plans  in  the  text,  are  oE  unusual  excellence  and  value.” — The  Educational  Times. 

“  It  is  exceedingly  well  written,  it  contains  scholarly  references  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters,  a  measured  enthusiasm  beats  through  the  book  and  gives  it  unity 
and  interest.  In  other  words  it  is  a  book,  not  ji  textbook,  and  is  written  by  a 
man  who  is  a  good  teacher  because  he  is  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  dignity 
and  capacity  of  his  theme.”— The  Journal  of  Education. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 
1603.  9d. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS, 
and  SULLA. 

CAPES’S  EARLY  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MON¬ 
ARCHY,  1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820,  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERI  VALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUM- 
VIRATES 

SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME 
AND  CARTHAGE :  THE  PUNIC 
WARS. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OP  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  FALL  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in 
EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OF  RE¬ 
FORM,  1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY 
TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD. 


Epochs  of  English  History.  Complete  in  One 

Volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps.  Ecap.  8vo,  5s. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  <5  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row, 


London.  E.C 
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By  BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY,  D.D., 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

THE  REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  2s.  6d. 

A  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER.  Is. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  SHORTER  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  M.  G.  and  J.  KENNEDY  and  H.  WILKINSON,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A.  KEY  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  2s.  9d.  net,  post  free. 


By  F.  RITCHIE,  M.A. 

EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSI¬ 
TION.  Grown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  KEY  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8|d.  net,  post  free. 

FABULAE  FACILES.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  Con¬ 
taining  Detached  Sentences  and  Consecutive  Stories.  With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  LATIN.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  3s.  8|d.  net,  post  free. 

SECOND  STEPS  IN  LATIN.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  GREEK.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  PRACTICAL  GREEK  METHOD  FOR  BE¬ 
GINNERS.  By  F.  Ritchie,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Moore, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


Easy  Continuous  Latin 
Prose.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

First  Latin  Verse  Book. 

Crown  8 vo,  2s. 

Easy  Latin  Passages  for 
Translation.  Small  8vo,  2s. 


Latin  Grammar  Papers. 

Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 

Easy  Greek  Grammar 
Papers.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Imitative  Exercises  in  Easy 
Latin  Prose.  Based  on 
“Fabulae  Faciles.”  Crown 
8vo,  Is.  6d. 


By  T.  K.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  LATIN 
PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Edited  by  G.  Gran 
ville  Bradley,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster.  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2fd.  net,  post  free. 


By  G.  G.  BRADLEY,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster. 

AIDS  TO  WRITING  LATIN  PROSE.  Containing 
144  Exercises.  With  an  Introduction  comprising  Preliminary 
Hints,  Directions,  Explanatory  Matter,  &c.  Edited  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 


By  ARTHUR  SIDGWICK,  M.A. 

A  FIRST  GREEK  WRITER.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2|d.  net,  post  free. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  PROSE  COM¬ 
POSITION.  With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

SCENES  FROM  GREEK  PLAYS.  Rugby  Edition. 
Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

Aristophanes. — The  Clouds.  The  Frogs.  The  Knights. 
Plutus. 

Euripides.  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  The  Cyclops.  Ion. 
Electra.  Alcestis.  Bacchae.  Hecuba.  Medea. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK  VERSE 
COMPOSITION.  By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,“and 
F.  D.  Morice,  M.A.  With  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

By  H.  G.  LIDDELL,  D.D.,  and  ROBERT  SCOTT,  D.D. 

GREEK-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  4to,  30s. 

GREEK- ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Abridged  from  the 
above.  Revised  throughout.  Square  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

By  H.  R.  HEAT  LEY,  M.A.,  and  H.  N7KJNGD0N,  M.A. 

GRADATIM.  An  Easy  Latin  Translation  Book  for  Beginners. 
With  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  2§d.  net,  post  free. 

EXERCISES  ON  GRADATIM.  By  H.  R.  Heatley, 
MA.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

EXCERPTA  FACILIA.  A  Second  Latin  Translation 
Book.  Containing  a  Collection  of  Stories  from  various  Latin 
Authors.  With  Notes  at  end  and  a  Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 

A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

By  FRANCIS  DAVID  MORICE,  M.A~ 

STORIES  IN  ATTIC  GREEK.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


BELLOWS’  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 


A  NEW 

GERMAN-ENGLISH 

AND 

ENGLISH-GERMAN 

DICTIONARY 

By  MAX  BELLOWS. 

Proofs  revised  by  Clarence  Sherwood,  Ph.D.  Berlin,  and  Wil¬ 
helm  Johann  Eggers,  M.A.  (Lond.). 

Crown  8vo  (7£"  X  4|")  806  pages ;  nonpareil  type.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 
Special  leather  binding,  8s.  net. 

The  Journal  of  Education.—"  New  features  to  be  commended  are  the 
indication  of  genders  by  different  types  and  of  declensions  and  conjugations  by 
reference  to  the  introductory  Accidence,  and  lastly,  the  inclusion  of  many  new 
technical  terms  and  expressions.” 


A  NEW  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES 

BEING  AN  ENLARGED  EDITION  OP  THE  ORIGINAL 

“  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  POCHE” 

Compiled  by  JOHN  BELLOWS. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  bis  son  WILLIAM  BELLOWS, 

With  the  assistance  of  Auguste  Marrot,  B.  es  Lettres  et  hs  Sciences,. 
Officier  de  l’lnstruction  Publique,  and  Gustave  Friteau, 
Professeur  d’Anglais  au  Lyc4e  Hoche,  Versailles. 

Crown  8vo  (7|;''x4§")  689  pages;  clear  nonpareil  type.  Price  5s. 
net.  Also  supplied  in  special  leather  binding.  7s.  net. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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- JUST  PUBLISHED - 

A  COMMON-SENSE 

ALGEBRA. 

By  ASA  BURNISTON,  L.C.P.  (Hons.). 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  2s. 

Suitable  for  use  in  the  Lower  Forms 
of  Secondary  and  Technical  Schools, 
and  in  Evening  Continuation  Classes. 

This  is  an  extremely  useful  and  enlightened  introductory 
Algebra,  suitable  as  a  First  Year’s  Course.  The  method  of 
presentation  is  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  ideas  of 
teaching  beginners,  taking  the  subject  as  the  natural  and  in- 
dispensable  companion  to  Arithmetic,  of  which  it  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  rules  alone.  The  keynote 
of  this  Algebra  is  Simplicity  of  Treatment.  It  is  a  hook  for  the 
backward  pupil  no  less  than  for  his  more  brilliant  companion. 

SOME  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

1.  Equations  and  Problems  are  introduced  at  an  early 

stage. 

2.  There  is  constant  revision  of  work  previously  done. 

3.  No  rule  or  formula  ever  appears  arbitrary— the  work 

leads  up  to  a  rule  which  is  then  formulated  and 
carefully  explained. 

3.  The  examples  are  particularly  numerous  and  well 
graded.  In  addition  to  those  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  there  is  an  exercise  of  300  miscellaneous 
examples  and  a  set  of  graded  texts. 

In  applying  for  Specimen  Copies,  please  state 
the  number  required  in  case  of  adoption. 


London :  Wm.  Heinemann, 
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The  New  Schoolmaster. 

By  FOURTH  FORM.  Large  post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

The  Times.—  '  These  essays  offer  criticism  and  suggestion  over  a  wide- 
range  of  educational  topics  ;  they  are  clearly  and  incisively  written.” 

Cambridge  Review. — “  All  the  chapters  are  suggestive,  the  anecdotes  are 
always  apposite,  there  is  throughout  a  spirit  of  hopefulness  and  a  belief  in 
human  nature.  The  book  deserves  attention,  while  the  ardent  and  violent 
reformer  will  welcome  the  author  as  a  possible  and  effective  ally.” 
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composition.” 
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MEDICAL  INSPECTION  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Medical  inspection  is  gradually  making  its  way  into 
secondary  schools,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Newman’s  Report 
for  the  year  1912,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  So  far  as  the  official  knowledge  of 
the  Board  goes,  medical  inspection  is  provided  in  the  case 
•of  122  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country,  or  in 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of  such  schools  upon 
which  grant  is  paid.  But  it  is  likely,  as  the  Report 
states,  that  many  schools  are  affording  facilities  for 
medical  inspection  of  which  the  Board  has  no  cognizance. 
With  regard  to  public  schools  and  proprietary  schools, 
“  there  is  in  most  cases  no  routine  inspection  as  yet  ” ; 
but  pupils  are  required  to  produce  a  health  certificate 
each  term,  and,  in  boarding  schools,  there  is  usually  a 
medical  officer.  Wellington,  Sherborne,  and  Giggleswick 
are  mentioned  among  public  schools,  and  Wycombe  Abbey 
amongst  proprietary  schools ;  at  the  latter  “  a  complete 
scheme  of  inspection  is  provided.” 

In  the  secondary  schools  maintained  by  Local  Author¬ 
ities,  medical  inspection  has  been  instituted  by  the  County 
Councils  of  London,  Essex,  Northampton,  Cambridge, 
Nottingham,  Berkshire,  Cumberland,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  by  the  Boroughs  of  Brighton, 
Leeds,  Halifax,  Leicester,  Leamington,  Sheffield,  and 
Stockport.  In  this  group  of  schools  many  of  the  pupils 
come  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  hand  on  the  medical  record.  In  London 
a  complete  examination  is  made  of  all  entrants,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  examinations  are  made  as  required.  Each  pupil 
is  examined  once  a  year,  and  each  school  visited  once  in 
six  weeks.  A  record  is  kept.  In  Leeds,  Halifax,  Shef¬ 
field,  and  Bradford  a  routine  medical  inspection  similar 
to  that  in  the  elementary  schools  is  made  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  scope  of  the  examination  varies  in  other 
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areas.  In  Essex  all  entrants  are  examined  subject  to  the 
parents’  consent. 

In  endowed  schools,  other  than  the  public  schools,  “  a 
complete  examination  with  a  suitable  record  has  been 
made  of  all  entrants  in  a  number  of  cases.”  Manchester 
Grammar  School  is  instanced  as  carrying  out  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  while  at  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls 
the  examination  has  been  extended  to  leavers  and  special 
cases.  The  Central  Foundation  Girls’  School,  London ; 
the  Haberdashers’  Girls’  School,  Hatcham ;  Owen’s  Boys’ 
School,  Islington  ;  Lilley  and  Stone  Girls’  School,  Newark, 
are  mentioned  as  providing  medical  inspection. 

The  Medical  Officer  for  Essex  supplies  a  comparison  as 
to  height  and  weight  between  the  children  attending 
elementary  schools  and  those  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
county.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  boys  of  the  age 
of  twelve  in  secondary  schools  were  found  to  be  of  the 
average  height,  in  centimetres,  of  144' 8 — i.e.  3'8  in  excess 
of  the  average  at  that  age  of  the  children  in  the  Essex 
elementary  schools.  The  similar  excess  in  weight,  in 
kilogrammes,  was  2'3.  Among  461  girls  examined  the 
corresponding  excess  in  height  was  found  to  be  2'5 
(centimetres),  and  in  weight  2 '8  (kilogrammes).  One 
medical  officer  states  of  the  secondary  schools  in  his 
district  that  “improvement  in  physique  has  gone  pari 
passu  with  the  improvement  in  the  midday  meal.”  In 
another  school,  we  are  told,  “the  experiment  has  been 
made  of  insisting  on  all  children  having  a  hot  dinner, 
either  at  home  or  at  school,  instead  of  the  unappetizing 
cold  repast  of  sandwiches  and  bread  and  butter  formerly 
adopted  by  many.  The  greatest  improvement  in  phy¬ 
sique  was  found  among  the  younger  children.” 

Dr.  Newman  finds  considerable  encouragement  in  what 
has  been  done  generally  during  the  six  years  of  organized 
medical  inspection.  He  thinks  it  important  that  medical 
inspection  should  be  viewed  in  its  right  perspective,  as 
auxiliary  to  education.  “  It  is  clear  that  no  education 
can  be  satisfactory  if  the  body  and  brain  of  the  child  be 
out  of  health,  undeveloped,  impaired,  or  disabled ;  but  it 
is  likewise  evident  that  something  much  more  than  phy¬ 
sical  fitness,  or  even  physical  education,  is  necessary  to 
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the  full  equipment  of  the  adolescent  or  adult.  Medicine 
is  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  education."’  His 
Report  deals  in  the  main  with  the  inspection  in  elementary 
schools;  but  in  view  of  the  growing  connexion  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  the  information 
given  and  the  views  expressed  are  not  without  their  value 
in  reference  to  the  latter  group.  It  is  true  of  secondary 
as  well  as  of  primary  schools  that  “  the  intimate  relations 
between  school  hygiene  and  education  is  becoming  recog¬ 
nized  and  its  application  understood.’"  “  In  other  words, 
the  school  medical  work  and  the  issues  arising  therefrom 
are  beginning  to  form  a  living  and  integi'al  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.” 


NOTES. 


Dr.  Woemell  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  when 

death  claimed  him.  We  give  in  another 
Richard  ,  ,  »  , ,  , 

Wormell  column  some  account  ot  the  many  and 

effective  activities  of  his  remarkable  life. 
His  exceptional  powers  as  a  teacher  will  be  remembered 
with  affection  by  the  many  thousands  of  boys  who  came 
under  his  influence.  To  members  of  the  College  he  was 
best  known  as  one  of  the  triumvirate  who  governed  that 
institution  through  a  long  period  of  successful  years. 
Members  spoke  of  the  “  triumvirate,”  but  in  reality  there 
were  four:  Mr.  Charles  Hodgson,  Secretary  ;  Dr.  Wormell, 
President ;  Mr.  Eve,  Dean ;  and  Mr.  Pinches,  Treasurer. 
For  many  years  these  four  men  faced  the  members  at  the 
half-yearly  meetings  as  the  representatives  of  the  College. 
Within  three  years  we  have  had  to  record  the  death  of 
each  of  the  four,  Dr.  Wormell  the  last.  The  name  of 
the  editor  of  a  paper  does  not  usually  become  widely 
known,  and  many  members  of  the  College  may  be  un¬ 
aware  that  Dr.  Wormell  found  time  to  edit  The 
Educational  Times  during  ten  years,  from  1883  to  1893. 


The  list  of  Hew  Year  Honours  contains  several  names 

of  especial  interest  to  the  teaching'  pro- 
Neiu  Year  .  °  r 

Honours,  fession.  Mr.  James  Bryce  has  been 

raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Bryce  of  Dechmont  in  the  County  of  Lanark. 
As  Mr.  Bryce,  his  name  has  long  been  familiar  in  the 
educational  world,  and  his  grasp  of  educational  problems 
was  shown  in  the  address  he  gave  at  the  opening  of  the 
Teachers’  Conference  in  the  University  of  London.  He 
was  a  Regius  Professor  for  twenty-three  years.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Officer  of  the  London  County  Council  was  an 
assistant  master  in  secondary  schools  for  some  years,  and 
now  receives  a  well  deserved  knighthood — Sir  Robert 
Blair.  A  knighthood  has  also  been  conferred  on  Ernest 
Rutherford,  Langworthy  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Manchester.  The  Order  of  Merit  has  been  conferred  on 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  adds  the  letters  “  C.B.”  to  his  name.  Prof. 
John  Shand,  of  the  University  of  Otago,  receives  the 


honour  of  C.M.G.  But  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  any 
person,  either  man  or  woman,  who  receives  an  honour  for 
distinction  in  teaching.  In  France  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  has  just  been  awarded  to  Prof.  Edith 
Williams,  who  has  done  so  much  to  organize  the  teaching- 
of  French  to  English  students  in  Paris. 


We  give  in  another  column  a  report  of  the  meeting- 
organized  by  the  College  and  the  Private 
Priuate<Schools  Schools  Association  to  discuss  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  private  schools  in  a  national 
system  of  education.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Sadler,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds,  raised  the  broad 
issues  of  the  matter.  It  was  better  in  the  long  run,  he 
thought,  for  the  security  of  the  State,  that  a  measure- 
of  freedom  should  be  allowed  to  the  citizens.  One  reason 
for  the  State  control  of  education  was  to  prevent  the 
teaching  of  political  principles  hostile  to  the  State.  So- 
far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  more  was  to  be  gained 
in  England  by  freedom  than  would  be  gained  by  re¬ 
striction.  An  objection  to  complete  State  control  was- 
that  such  a  system  tended  to  stereotype  curriculum,  and 
we  are  not  now  in  the  position  of  the  Prussian  adminis¬ 
trators  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  who  felt  quite 
certain  that  they  knew  the  proper  subjects  of  study  in 
schools  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken. 
To-day  we  had  no  such  feeling  of  certainty,  and  it  was- 
only  by  allowing  experiments  in  private  schools  that  we 
could  make  progress. 

With  regard  to  inspection,  Mr.  Sadler  suggested  that 
where  a  private  school  filled  a  place  in 

pllvate^Sc  hoots.  the  national  system  of  education,  which 
must  be  filled  in  the  public  interest,  that 
school  must  submit  to  inspection  and  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public  authorities.  But  he  pointed’ 
out  that  where  a  private  school  existed  as  a  protest 
against  a  dominant  ideal,  inspection  would  be  a  peril  to 
its  very  being.  The  number  of  schools  in  this  latter 
category  will  probably  never  be  great,  and  we  anticipate 
that  there  will  always  be  a  few  schools  outside  the 
national  system,  just  as  probably  there  will  always  be  a 
few  unregistered  teachers.  But  the  majority  of  private 
schools  claim  to  take  their  share  in  the  provision  of 
secondary  education  for  the  area  in  which  they  are 
situated.  Such  schools  must  be  registered  and  inspected. 
The  inspection  will  be  limited,  in  all  probability,  to  two 
matters,  buildings  and  staff.  The  former  must  conform 
to  the  demands  of  hygiene,  and  the  latter  must  be- 
academically  qualified.  The  classification  of  the  pupils, 
the  subjects  of  study,  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  all 
such  internal  matters  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the- 
school. 


To  most  people  organization  up  to  a  certain  point  is- 
helpful ;  beyond  that  point  it  becomes- 
Organization.  deadening  and  destructive  of  energy. 

The  first  difficulty  is  to  decide  the  point 
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at  which  organization  ceases  to  have  a  beneficial  influence. 
And  the  difficulty  is  further  complicated  by  individual 
differences.  One  man,  perhaps,  works  best  when  he  is 
organized  up  to  100  per  cent. ;  another  needs  absolute 
non-interference  if  he  is  to  do  his  best  work  ;  another  can 
stand  30  per  cent,  of  organization  and  70  per  cent,  of 
freedom.  The  variety  is  infinite.  Hence  arises  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  government  by  Boards,  especially  in  a  matter  like 
teaching,  where  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of  prime 
importance.  A  Board — at  a  distance,  and  controlling 
thousands  of  teachers  individually  unknown  to  the  Board 
—  can  only  issue  general  regulations,  to  be  imposed  alike 
on  all.  The  Board  cannot  go  into  individual  peculiar¬ 
ities.  The  responsible  head  of  a  school,  knowing  his 
staff  personally,  can  do  this,  and  can  give  to  each  teacher 
just  that  amount  of  freedom  and  that  amount  of  help  by 
regulation  that  is  required.  But  the  bugbear  of  control 
by  the  Board  of  Education  is  much  exaggerated.  We 
have  seen  no  regulations  that  hamper  unduly  the  liberty 
of  the  school. 


Something  like  thirty  societies  of  teachers  have  held 
meetings  during  the  last  month.  Many 
Conferences  ^he  meetings  ran  into  several  sessions. 

The  attempt  to  give  a  potted  account  of 
all  these  would  liken  our  columns  to  a  compendium  of 
historical  facts.  We  could  give  a  list  of  subjects  and 
speakers,  and  nothing  else.  Fortunately,  the  daily  papers 
make  the  attempt  needless.  The  interest  taken  by  “  the 
man  in  the  street  ”  in  education  is  indicated  in  the  long 
reports  that  have  appeared  in  many  newspapers.  We 
have  thought  it  helpful  to  give  in  full  the  resolutions 
passed  by  those  associations  that  make  public  a  definite 
line  of  policy,  as  they  show  the  mind  of  teachers  on 
points  of  professional  and  administrative  importance. 
We  have  chosen  one  or  two  meetings  for  fuller  report, 
and  in  this  column  we  deal  with  questions  of  outstanding- 
interest.  For  the  rest  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  a  vast  number  of  important  speeches  were 
delivered  and  many  valuable  discussions  held.  The 
general  result  of  the  conferences  has  been  to  bring 
teachers  nearer  to  one  another,  to  deepen  professional 
life,  and  to  instruct  the  public  on  educational  matters. 


The 

Register. 


One  note  of  the  January  meetings  has  been  the  almost 
universal  welcome  given  to  the  Teachers’ 
Register.  Dr.  Rouse  thought  the  guinea 
fee  would  prove  prohibitive  in  some  cases, 
and  Dr.  Sibly  expressed  some  fear  lest  the  Registration 
Council  might  become  a  tyrannical  force  in  the  production 
of  uniformity.  Except  for  these  criticisms,  the  chorus  of 
approval,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  was  general.  The  new 
Register  starts  with  much  more  encouragement  than  was 
accorded  to  its  predecessor-.  We  learn  that  many  thousands 
of  inquiries  for  forms  have  already  been  received,  and  the 
Council  will  be  kept  busy  sifting  the  applications  under 
the  temporary  regulations.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  applications  are  being  received  from  all  quarters, 


high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Many  ex-teachers  now 
holding  positions  of  distinction  are  also  applying.  What¬ 
ever  may  happen  at  the  end  of  three  years,  for  the  present 
any  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  represented  on  the  Council 
must  be  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  professional 
bodies  sending  representatives.  This  fact  will  probably 
bring-  a  large  influx  of  members  to  all  societies.  At  the 
end  of  the  three  years  it  is  possible  that  registered 
teachers  will  be  called  upon  to  elect  the  Council. 


Head  Masters’ 
Association. 


We  look  naturally  to  the  Association  of  Head  Masters 
Yhe  for  a  definite  lead  in  matter-s  political, 

and  we  are  not  disappointed.  In  another 
column  will  be  found  an  important  series 
of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  Education 
Bill  and  on  examinations  in  secondary  schools.  Besides 
these  questions,  the  Association  advises  that  seventeen 
should  be  the  minimum  age  for  entrance  to  a  University. 
This  seems  to  us  a  most  important  reform.  It  is  mis¬ 
leading  that  a  pupil  should  qualify  for  matriculation  and 
then  be  asked  to  remain  at  school.  Another  reform  advo¬ 
cated  is  the  provision  from  public  funds  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  scholarships  to  enable  pupils  of  slender  means  to 
complete  their  education  in  a  University.  When  such  a 
system  of  scholarships  has  been  established  it  may  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  hope  that  every  candidate  for  a  University  degree 
may  have  the  advantage  of  a  course  of  study  at  a  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  the  meantime  the  Association  acted  wisely,  in 
our  opinion,  in  deciding  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
for  the  abolition  of  external  examinations  for  degrees. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  time  will  ever  come.  The 
freedom  which  we  desiderate  for  private  schools  in  the 
secondary  sphere  may  prove  just  as  necessary  in  the 
University  sphere. 


The  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  made  public  at  its  January 
Tl] Hearing0^  meeting  any  line  of  policy  in  reference 

to  the  forthcoming  Education  Bill,  but 
no  doubt  the  Council  has  already  formulated  certain 
views  which  will  be  issued  at  an  opportune  moment. 
The  Association  has  again  to  put  forward  the  claim  that 
assistant  masters  served  with  a  notice  of  dismissal  should 
be  heard  by  the  governors  befoi-e  such  dismissal  takes 
effect.  It  seems  such  a  piece  of  elementary  justice  that 
we  fail  to  understand  the  opposition  or  the  difficulty  in 
making  provision  for  the  hearing.  An  unexpected  griev¬ 
ance  is  laid  bare  in  another  resolution  that  condemns 
the  action  of  some  Education  Authorities  in  putting 
out  assistant  masterships  to  the  lowest  tender.  Such 
Authorities  are  carrying  out  the  principle  of  buying  in 
the  cheapest  market ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  buyer 
knows  a  sound  article  when  he  makes  the  purchase. 
We  may  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  salary  scales, 
low  as  they  are,  make  such  a  condition  of  competition 
impossible.  And  salary  scales  are,  we  believe,  becoming 
more  common. 
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The  meeting  of  educational  bodies  that  took  place  at 
the  College  of  Preceptors  in  October  of 
^^he^oard^0  last  Jear  decided  to  ask  the  Government 
to  receive  a  deputation  to  hear  arguments 
for  increased  grants  from  public  funds.  This  deputation 
was  received  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
January  14.  Sir  John  McClure  introduced  the  deputation, 
and  laid  before  Mr.  Pease  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
October  meeting.  Mr.  Pease  admitted  the  need  for 
increased  grants,  and  said  that  the  Government  fully 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  that  the 
views  of  the  deputation  would  be  considered  with  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord 
Haldane  would  also  be  present,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Pease 
will  lay  before  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  the  claims  of 
the  deputation.  Mr.  Pease  doubted  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  see  his  way  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  On  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  recent  holiday  in  the 
South,  one  of  his  companions  was  the  head  master  of  a 
large  secondary  school.  It  is  understood  that  several 
conversations  on  educational  needs  took  place,  so  it  is 
possible  that  the  Chancellor  may  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  raising  additional  funds. 


The  notices  of  resignation  on  the  part  of  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  in  Herefordshire  ex- 
Herefordshire.  pired,  we  believe,  on  tbe  last  day  of 
January.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  county  is  not  prepared  to 
grant  the  salary  scale  that  is  demanded  by  the  teachers, 
for  the  County  Education  Secretary  is  advertising  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  Daily  Mail.  We  suppose  that  the  School¬ 
master,  the  usual  medium  of  such  advertisements,  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  asked  to  insert  the  notice. 
The  advertisement  says  that  “  several  head  mistresses  ” 
at  £80  to  £100,  “  several  head  mistresses  ”  at  £90  to 
£115,  “  several  head  mistresses  ”  at  £100  to  £130, 
“  several  head  masters  ”  at  £100  to  £130,  “  several  head 
masters  ”  at  £120  to  £150,  “  several  uncertificated 
teachers,”  and  “several  supplementary  teachers”  are 
required  by  February  1  and  later.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  it  was  stated  that  a  lai’ge  number  of  qualified 
teachers  in  London  were  unable  to  obtain  posts  and 
had  taken  up  other  careers.  Perhaps  some  of  these  will 
read  the  advertisements  in  the  Daily  Mail  and  be  in¬ 
clined  to  apply. 

The  campaign  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Society  has 

„  ...  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  ridicule.  A 

Spelling  ,  .  ° 

Reform.  new  movement  is  usually  greeted  at  first 

with  either  amused  toleration  or  outspoken 
jeers.  The  next  stage  is,  supposing  it  is  not  killed  by 
ridicule,  opposition  from  those  who  are  interested  in 
maintaining  things  as  they  are  and  those  who  fight 
against  any  change.  This  is  the  stage  through  which  the 
reform  of  spelling  has  now  to  go.  Sir  William  Ramsay  is 
not  alone  in  arguing  that,  if  we  reform  our  spelling,  Eng¬ 
lish  will  undoubtedly  become  the  universal  language. 


Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  awakens  an  echo  in  many  minds 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  present  system  of  spelling  is 
especially  injurious  to  children  in  two  ways.  Our  rules 
of  spelling,  he  says,  spoil  a  child’s  ear,  so  that  he  cannot 
tell  what  sound  he  is  producing,  or  when  two  sounds  are 
the  same  or  different.  Secondly,  they  spoil  his  reasoning 
powers  and  his  faith  in  clear  thought  by  fixing  his  mind 
on  a  pseudo-system  of  rules,  in  learning  which  clear 
thought  would  lead  to  disgrace.  We  hope  that  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  reform  that  may  be  put  forward  will  not  err  on  the 
side  of  pedantry.  The  first  step  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
worship  of  the  present  way  of  spelling,  and  to  introduce 
changes  a  few  at  a  time. 

We  have  given  very  fully  Mr.  Cholmeley’s  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  basis*  of 

State^rants  State  grants  for  education,  according  to 
which  the  unit  of  assessment  would  be 
the  teacher,  and  not  the  pupil.  We  have  expressed  our 
approval  of  this  proposal,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
present  system  works  hardly  for  the  small  school.  But 
neither  the  Head  Mistresses  nor  the  Assistant  Mistresses 
are  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  direction  indicated  in  Mr. 
Cholmeley’s  articles.  We  are  desirous  of  giving  our 
readers  both  points  of  view,  and  we  would  call  especial 
attention  to  an  article  from  Miss  Burstall,  which  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing.  We  have  also  reprinted  a 
memorandum  on  the  same  subject  that  has  already  been 
issued  by  tbe  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses,  but 
which  many  of  our  readers  may  not  have  seen.  We 
would  support  no  proposal  that  seemed  to  us  to  accen¬ 
tuate  the  existing  unreasonable  differentiation  in  salaries 
as  between  men  and  women,  or  to  have  an  adverse  effect 
upon  girls’  schools.  Perhaps  the  publicity  that  has 
already  been  given  to  the  discussion  may  have  an  effect 
in  raising  the  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses.  To  point 
out  an  injustice  is  the  first  step  in  the  remedy. 


We  welcome  with  especial  satisfaction  the  munificent 
gift  of  £105,000  which  Sir  Hildred  Car- 
Endmvment  Hie  Has  ma(^e  1°  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  Bedford  College  for  Women.  In 
making  the  offer  the  donor  said  :  “  I  should  be  grateful 
if  it  is  considered  as  being  in  memory  of  my  mother, 
Maria  Louisa  Carlile  (Mrs.  Edward  Carlile).  The  work 
and  success  of  this  valuable  institution  would  both  havo 
been  alike  highly  prized  by  her.”  Last  summer  the 
Queen  opened  the  new  home  of  the  College  in  Regent’s- 
Park.  Accommodation  was  provided  for  a  hundred 
resident  students  and  for  nearly  four  hundred  day 
students.  But  the  work  was,  to  some  extent,  ham¬ 
pered  by  want  of  endowment.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  more- 
easy  to  raise  money  for  buildings  than  for  salaries,  and 
that  is  why  Sir  Hildred’s  gift  is  so  wise  and  timely.  It 
will  provide  an  income  of  between  £3, GOO  and  £4r000  a 
year — a  sum  that  will  go  far  to  relieve  the  administrators 
of  the  College  from  financial  anxiety.  The  gift  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
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the  education  of  women  in  this  country.  The  force 
of  example  is  great.  The  need  of  Girton  College  is 
urgent. 


ing,  and  a  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things — was  that  which 
gave  liberty. — From  a  paper  by  Miss  Charlotte  Mason,  read 
at  the  P.U.E.U.  meeting  on  January  9. 


The  success  of  the  Teachers’  Conference  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  has  brought  encourage- 
^  ^Exchange^  ment  to  the  Teachers’  Guild  to  persevere 
in  an  undertaking  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  newspapers,  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time 
by  the  Council  of  the  Guild.  The  proposal  is  to  establish 
a  permanent  Secretariat  for  Educational  Conferences  with 
the  view  to  the  formation  of  a  learned  society  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  scientific  and  psychological  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  short,  an  annual  meeting  on  the  lines  of  that  of 
the  British  Association,  with  a  permanent  office  engaged 
in  the  collection  of  information.  This  would  form  a  sort 
of  educational  exchange  at  which  the  psychological  re¬ 
searches  carried  on  at  the  different  Universities  would  be 
noted,  comparted,  tabulated,  and  issued.  The  proposal  is 
a  valuable  one,  and  comes  at  a  time  when,  for  two  reasons, 
it  is  likely  to  be  successful.  The  growth  of  professional 
feeling  makes  united  action  more  feasible  ;  and  the  large 
amount  of  research  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  edu¬ 
cational  fields  gives  promise  of  helpful  results. 


On  January  21  the  College  was  temporarily  trans- 
formed  into  gaily  decorated  reception 
Social  Meeting.  rooms,  and  the  members  spent  an  enjoy¬ 
able  social  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Chester  are  always  amusing,  and  their  humour 
has  the  quality  of  cleverness.  The  singing  of  Miss  Kate 
Moss,  who  accompanied  herself  on  the  violin,  was 
especially  appreciated,  as  were  also  Mr.  George  Clues’ 
songs.  The  rooms  were  well  filled,  hut  good  manage¬ 
ment  prevented  any  uncomfortable  crowding.  The  thanks 
of  members  are  due  to  the  committee  and  staff  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  that  were  made.  On  the  third 
Wednesday  of  this  month  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  will 
lecture  on  “Peeps  at  Parliament  through  a  Woman’s 
Eyes,”  a  lecture  that  promises  to  be  of  particular 
interest. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


It  was  the  fashion  to  think  that  liberty  meant  a  relaxation 
or  abandonment  of  the  half -military  discipline  that  was 
customary  in  schools.  The  Parents’  Union,  however,  aimed 
at  imparting  the  ease,  the  final  liberty,  which  came  of  habits 
of  self-control,  and  they  could  not  forgo  discipline  in  the 
schoolroom.  .  .  .  Undue  confinement  was  unendurable,  but 
discipline  was  needful.  Pule  was  a  component  part  of  liberty 
— rule  from  without  leading  up  to  rule  from  within.  Educa¬ 
tion  must  therefore  afford  discipline  and  regulated  eman¬ 
cipation — the  freeing  of  the  scholar  from  imposed  rule  in 
proportion  as  he  showed  himself  able  to  rule  himself. 
Education  that  confused  the  issues  pf  life  and  let  a  man 
believe  himself  free  to  think  what  he  pleased,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  thought  must  be  controlled  by  self-existing 
axioms  as  certain  as  those  of  Euclid,  sent  him  out  a  candidate 
for  bondage.  Truth  —  that  is,  right  knowing,  clear  think¬ 


The  educational  ideal,  especially  in  childhood  and  youth, 
was  to  allow  relations  with  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  things  to  be  set  up;  to  allow  something  to  caprice  and 
much  to  inclination;  and  to  delay  consistency  for  a  time. 
Many  men  and  women  had  never  reached  a  healthy  mental 
balance,  because  in  childhood  they  were  fed  on  second- 
heated  scraps  of  knowledge  instead  of  vitalizing  ideas,  or 
had  been  too  early  started  on  a  process  of  specialization. 
They  must  all  be  familiar  with  instances  of  children  of 
six  to  ten  years  who  were  nervous,  irritable,  and  unmanage¬ 
able.  One  person  said,  “  Let  him  run  wild,”  and  another, 
“  Don’t  excite  him  with  lessons,”  a  third,  “  Don’t  overwork 
his  too  active  brain.”  The  child  was  probably  in  reality 
suffering  from  intellectual  staiwation,  not  from  over-reple¬ 
tion,  and  the  chances  were  that  a  full  diet  of  wholesome  ideas 
was  what  he  really  needed. — Dr.  Helen  Webb  at  the 
P.N.E.U.  meeting  on  January  9. 


In  addition  to  the  demands  of  the  amateur  and  the 
specialist  there  was  a  new  class  of  students  growing  up. 
They  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  Universities  ten  years  ago 
when  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  was  founded, 
and  the  doors  of  the  Universities  were  opened,  or  partly 
opened,  to  them  five  years  ago  when  the  tutorial  classes  for 
working  people  were  initiated.  They  constituted  a  Univer¬ 
sity  in  themselves  already,  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
for  there  must  be  now  more  than  3,000  of  them  in  England 
alone.  It  was  true  that  up  to  the  present  the  chief,  indeed 
the  overwhelming,  demand  had  been  for  classes  in  political 
economy,  economic  history,  and  sociology;  but  a  demand  was 
beginning”  to  arise  for  literature,  history,  and  science,  and  it 
would  not  be  long,  he  thought,  before  the  desire  to  know 
the  views  of  our  foreign  contemporaries  in  their  subjects 
of  study  would  create  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many  working 
people  for  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  A  great  and 
growing  need  was  arising  throughout  the  whole  community 
for  knowledge  quite  outside  the  ordinary  lines  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  systems,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Universities  to  consider 
how  they  could  best  satisfy  this  need. — Sir  H.  Miers  in  his 
address  to  the  Modern  Language  Association. 


With  the  present  average  salary  pf  £121  a  year  in  the 
grant-aided  schools,  there  was  practically  no  margin  for 
recreation  or  even  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  men 
claimed  larger  salaries  on  the  plea  that  a  better  supply  of 
first-rate  people  might  be  drawn  into  the  profession.  Women 
claimed  the  same,  first  and  foremost  on  the  ground  that  the 
energies  of  those  who  were  in  already  might  be  set  free  for 
their  proper  work.  Yet,  in  spite  pf  this,  the  majority  of 
them  would  put  freedom  in  their  work  and  the  absence  of 
hampering  restrictions  even  before  increased  salaries.  With 
regard  to  educational  organization  she  deprecated  any  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  powers  of  the  existing  Local  Education 
Authorities.  During  the  last  ten  years  these  bodies  had 
laboriously  acquired  experience  and  learnt  by  their  mistake^, 
and  any  such  step  would  be  disastrous  as  well  as  wasteful. 
Might  it  not  be  possible,  she  asked,  that  some  scheme  should 
be  developed  in  the  future  which  should  bring  the  teachers 
and  the  Local  Education  Committees  into  closer  contact  and 
enable  them  to  co-operate  more  freely? — Miss  Drummond, 
President  of  the  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses. 


Me.  H.  Holman,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools,  pointed 
out  some  dangers  concerning  hand-work  education.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  and  greatest  was  the  idea  that  they  had  at 
last  found  the  universal  specific  for  all  educational  ills. 
Manual  teaching  was  not  going  to  transform  education,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  would  reform  it.  It  was  not  going  to  do  away 
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with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  would  deprive 
them  of  their  usurped  and  false  pre-eminence.  He  claimed, 
however,  that  these  subjects  would  toot  be  less  but  better 
taught  because  of  the  introduction  of  hand-teaching.  Science, 
literature,  music,  and  all  other  regular  school  studies  would 
also  not  lose  but  gain,  and  physical  training  would  gain 
most  of  all.  He  warned  them,  however,  to  beware  of  the 
idea  that  manual  teaching  Avas  going  to  relieve  school  life 
altogether  of  its  monotony  and  make  it  interesting,  for  such 
an  assertion  was  an  outrageous  insult  to  their  f  ellow-teachers. 
The  danger  that  the  general  public  would  try  to  put  hand¬ 
work  teaching  on  a  vocational  instead  of  an  educational  basis 
was  a  very  real  and  serious  one. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manual  Training  Teachers. 


The  International  Commission  on  Mathematical  Teaching, 
of  which  the  British  Members  are  Sir  George  Greenhill,  Prof. 

E.  W.  Hobson,  and  Mr.  C.  Godfrey,  will  meet  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  on  April  1-4,  1914,  to  discuss  (1)  the  results 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  the  Calculus  into  the  higher 
classes  of  Secondary  Schools,  (2)  the  place  of  Mathematics  in 
higher  Technical  Education.  The  general  opening*  meeting 
of  the  International  Conference  on  Mathematical  Teaching 
will  take  place  on  April  2,  at  9.30  a.m.,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Lucien  Poincare,  Director  of  Secondary  Education, 
when  Prof.  P.  Appell  will  welcome  the  members,  and  Prof. 

F.  Klein,  President  of  the  Commission,  will  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress.  Prof.  Emile  Borel  and  Prof.  d’Ocagne  will  read 
papers.  Conference  tickets  (gratis)  and  prospectus  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Ellis,  Joint  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mathematical  Association,  12  Gloucester  Ter¬ 
race,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  before  February  26.  Other 
meetings,  for  which  tickets  may  be  obtained,  include  those 
of  the  French  Philosophical  Society,  April  6-8,  the  French 
Physical  Society,  April  15-17,  the  Congress  of  French 
Scientific  Societies,  April  14-18.  The  French  railway  com¬ 
panies  will  grant  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  to  holders  of 
conference  tickets. 


RICHARD  WORMELL. 

September  17,  1838— January  6,  1914. 


By  the  death  of  Dr.  Wormell,  which  took  place  at  his 
house,  The  Grange,  Roydon  (Essex),  the  educational  world 
loses  one  of  its  most  remarkable  and  outstanding  figures. 
Others,  in  the  last  few  years,  may  have  come  more  to  the 
front,  and  have  a  wider  circle  of  popularity,  but  tracing 
back  Dr.  Wormell’s  seventy-five  years  of  life,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  parallel  the  story  of  his  educational  achievements 
in  Great  Britain,  if,  indeed,  in  any  European  country.  In 
his  OAvn  personal  intellectual  development,  without  any  of 
the  advantages  of  an  early  start  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
pupil-teacher,  he  found  his  way  to  Borough  Koad  Training 
College  in  the  old  Southwark  days.  Then,  after  entering  on 
teaching  Avork,  he  still  continued  his  studies,  with  intense 
concentration,  and  completed  a  brilliant  academic  career 
in  the  University  of  London  by  taking  the  Gold  Medal  in 
the  M.A.  Examination  in  Mathematics  and  afterwards  the 
D.Sc.  degree.  Though  he  attended  courses  of  lectures  at 
University  College,  it  can  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  he 
counts  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  external,  and 
mainly  self-taught,  students  of  the  University,  though  he 
would  himself  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  say  that  the  self- 
taught  man  has  had  the  worst  of  all  teachers.  No  man 
could  be  more  conscious,  moreover,  of  the  cost  of  his  great 
academic  feats,  for  he  had  “  scorned  delights  and  lived 
laborious  days  ’’—and  not  only  burned  the  midnight  oil,  but 
constantly  and  regularly  studied  long  after  midnight.  No 
doubt  his  absorbing  devotion  to  study  combined  with  his 
teaching  duties  planted  the  seeds  of  later  troubles  in  his 
physical  health,  which  accompanied  his  extensive  professional 


and  public  work,  though  it  was  bravely  concealed  by  the 
fascinating  geniality  and  camaraderie  of  his  disposition,  and 
the  developed,  determined  self-control  in  carrying  out  his 
purposes. 

In  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  Wormell  first 
entered  the  Middle  Class  School,  Cowper  Street,  E.C.,  as 
mathematical  master.  For  seven  years  he  was  the  first 
assistant  master,  and  “  made  the  school  ”  from  the  intel¬ 
lectual  point  of  view.  The  mathematics,  naturally,  were 
soon  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Cowper  Street  boy,  Avho 
could  work  his  way  to  the  Sixth  Form.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  mathematics  were  all  that  Wormell 
did.  The  other  subj  ects  which  the  young  master  took  in  hand 
in  the  Sixth  were  equally  well  taught.  Indeed,  the  “  old 
boys  ”  speak  of  the  English  literature  as  having  been  especi¬ 
ally  “an  inspiration.”  In  1873,  for  a  year,  Wormell  be¬ 
came  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich.  In  1874  he  was  called  back  to  take  the  Head 
Mastership  of  Coivper  Street  School,  and  this  post  he  then 
held  till  his  retirement,  on  a  pension  from  the  governors,  in 
1900.  The  name  of  the  school  was  an  awkward  one:  The 
Middle  Class  Schools’  Corporation  (Cowper  Street  School). 
The  original  intention  of  the  Corporation,  which  included 
most  prominent  City  men,  Avith  the  Rev.  William  Rogers 
(familiarly  known  as  “Hang-theology”  Rogers)  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  had  been  to  establish  the  Cowper  Street  School  as  a 
central  and  model  school,  and  then  to  found  similar  schools 
in  various  suburbs  of  London.  But,  under  Wormell,  the 
school  became  too  successful  to  risk  branches  under  neAv 
and  unknown  Heads,  and  economy  pointed  rather  to  let  the 
Cowper  Street  School  grow  even  to  unwieldiness.  It  reached 
at  last  to  1,350  boys,  probably  a  record  number  for  a 
Secondary  School.  As  often  as  not  it  was  called  “  Dr. 
Wormell’s  School,”  and,  in  spite  of  the  famous  and  wealthy 
men  who  were  its  governors,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
permeating  personality  of  its  Head  Master  furnished  the 
name  of  the  school  to  outsiders. 

Wormell’s  professional  activity  was  never  merely  self- 
centred.  In  the  very  year  that  he  entered  Cowper  Street 
School  he  joined  the  College  of  Preceptors  (November  3, 
1866),  and  in  1875  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council. 
In  1879  he  was  chosen  as  a  Vice-President.  He  remained 
in  this  position  till  1905 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  Avhen 
he  Avas  chosen  President,  and  he  held  this  highest  post  till 
1908.  He  Avas  an  examiner  to  the  College  of  Preceptors 
for  many  years  in  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  For 
ten  years,  too,  he  was  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times 
(1883-1893).  Though  so  closely  identified  with  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  to  the  affairs  of  which  he  gave  the  most 
unremitting  care  and  the  sagest  of  counsels,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  progressive  educational  movements,  and 
the  cause  of  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  winning  for 
teachers  of  a  professional  standard  were  the  central  points  of 
his  public  efforts. 

Identified  as  he  was  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  during 
a  long  stretch  of  a  most  important  period  of  its  development, 
he  took  care  to  see  that  the  Adews  of  the  College  were  fully 
brought  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  in  1892,  of  which  he  was  appointed  a  member,  and 
especially  interested  himself  in  pointing  out  various  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  that  had  originated  from  private  school¬ 
masters,  and  outside  of  officially  instituted  and  subsidized 
public  schools.  In  1895-6  he  was  elected  as  President  of  the 
Head  Masters’  Association. 

But  in  spite  of  all  administrative  work  as  Head  Master, 
and  his  public  work  in  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  else¬ 
where,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  Wormell  was  as  brilliant 
a  teacher  as  he  was  a  student.  In  one  of  his  attacks  of 
physical  pain  he  remarked,  “  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  I  can  forget  myself.  One  is  in  solving  a  puzzling 
mathematical  problem;  the  other  is  in  getting  a  class  before 
me  to  teach.”  No  one  who  ever  saw  Wormell  teaching, 
when  he  Avas  in  form,  will  forget  his  marvellous  intuition 
and  inspiration.  Never  did  teaching  look  easier  or  a  more 
attractive  occupation.  He  would  give  a  lesson  in  a 
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“  gallery  ”  classroom  to  a  couple  of  hundred  boys  with  the 
ease  and  effectiveness,  and  command  of  concentration,  that 
ordinarily  a  good  teacher  would  bring  to  bear  on  twenty 
or  thirty.  Or  again,  on  occasion  he  would  have  as  many  as 
four  hundred  boys  gathered  in  the  large  Hall,  with  the 
teachers  of  the  respective  classes  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  himself  give  a  “  model  ”  lesson,  showing  the  method, 
or  rather  the  spirit,  in  which  he  would  suggest  the  teaching, 
say,  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  whole  of  the  Inspectorate  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  whole  of  the  Municipal  and 
County  Inspectorate  could  have  been  brought  into  an  In¬ 
spectors’  Training  College,  probably  no  one  man  in  England 
could  have  done  more  to  raise  the  standard  of  good  teaching 
at  a  stroke  than  Wormell  in  such  a  position. 

Remarkable  as  he  was  in  developing  and  holding  together 
the  largest  (probably)  Secondary  School  in  England,  hon¬ 
oured  as  he  was  as  an  educational  publicist,  he  was  at  his 
finest  and  greatest  as  a  teacher  in  the  classroom.  He  was 
a  “  born  ”  and  also  a  “  trained  ”  schoolmaster.  Both  as  a 
student  and  as  a  teacher,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  mental 
selectiveness  rather  than  by  comprehensive  scholarship. 
Of  the  salient  point  or  points  of  a  lesson  or  of  a  course  of 
lessons  in  a  subject,  he  never  lost  grip,  or  allowed  a  class  to 
lose  grip.  Such  textbooks  as  he  wrote,  splendidly  clear 
as  they  are,  they  but  feebly  reflect  his  power  of  arousing 
concentrated  mental  vigour  and  life  in  a  class.  In  a 
supreme  degree  the  Chaucerian  description  applies  to  him: 
“  Gladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche.” 


STATE  GRANTS  FROM  THE  WOMAN 
TEACHER’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

By  Sara  A.  Burstall. 

The  plan  for  payment  in  proportion  to  the  salaries  of  teachers 
is  at  first  sight  extremely  attractive,  particularly  to  those  who 
are  at  their  wits’  end  to  find  money  enough  to  secure  in 
every  type  of  school  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  qualified 
teachers.  Members  of  Education  Committees  cannot  demand 
more  from  rates:  head  masters  cannot  get  assistants:  the 
smaller  secondary  schools  are  relatively  at  a  disadvantage: 
classes  are  huge  in  elementary  schools:  while  assistant 
masters  not  unnaturally  desire  for  their  profession  the  status 
and  the  decent  livelihood  enjoyed  by  their  French  and 
German  colleagues. 

If  only  the  Board  of  Education  would  alter  the  present 
basis  of  grant  to  one  proportional  to  salaries  all  the  trouble 
— men  think — would  be  over.  Governing  bodies  and  educa¬ 
tion  opmmittees  could  then  well  afford  to  give  adequate 
salaries  to  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  problems  of  our  educational  system  would  be  solved. 

But  the  two  associations  formed  exclusively  of  women 
teachers,  the  Head  Mistresses’  and  the  Assistant  Mistresses’, 
have  definitely  condemned  this  proposal,  in  conferences 
brought  together  specially  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  matter. 
They  regret  to  differ  from  their  brothers:  but  they  deem  the 
men’s  associations  to  be  wrong  on  general  educational  grounds, 
and  they  are  aware  that  their  own  discernment  has  been 
quickened  by  their  perception  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  girls’ 
schools  were  the  new  proposals  carried  into  practice.  It 
may  be  a  case  where  woman’s  intuition  feels  for  the  right 
action,  leaps  to  the  sound  conclusion.  But  we  can  support 
our  view  by  arguments,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  argu¬ 
ments  admirably  stated  by  Miss  Drummond  in  the  A.A.M. 
Memorandum. 

Firstly,  we  think  that  the  present  basis  of  grant  is  right 
in  principle,  and  largely  right  in  practice.  English  political 
instinct  has  been  true  in  developing  this  method  by  which 
the  central  authority  encourages  local  effort  in  education. 
Schools  exist  for  the  pupil,  not  for  the  teacher.  Each  child 
is  valuable  to  the  nation,  and  it  is  right  that  the  nation  should 
pay  a  grant  on  each  pupil  attending  a  public  school.  The 
present  grant  is  not  large  enough:  but  the  principle  of  it  is 


right.  Especialty  is  it  right  in  paying  the  same  sum  for  a 
girl  as  for  a  boy.  The  State  thus  declares  in  the  most  effective 
practical  way  its  belief  in  the  value  of  the  potential 
woman  to  the  State — the  State  which  is  founded  on  homes. 
To  the  family  the  educated  girl  is  not  as  valuable  an  asset  as 
the  educated  boy:  she  will  probably  leave  it  in  adult  life  to 
enter  another  family,  she  cannot  under  present  conditions 
earn  anything  like  as  much  as  her  brother,  and  the  value  to 
the  family  of  her  services  as  the  daughter  at  home  bears 
little  relation  to  her  schooling.  Families  therefore  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  spending  more  on  the  boy’s  education  than  on  the 
girl’s  :  the  school  and  college  fees  may  be  higher,  the  masters 
better  paid,  so  far  as  the  parents’  contribution  goes.  But 
if  a  girl’s  education  is  right  at  all — and  we  have  agreed  to 
that  principle  for  more  than  a  generation — it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  State  that  she  should  have  as  good  an  education  for 
her,  as  the  boy’s  for  him.  Indeed,  if  there  is  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  kind  in  their  training,  and  some  of  us  think  there 
should  be,  the  difference  would  mean  a  rather  more  individu¬ 
alized,  and  therefore  a  rather  more  costly,  type  of  schooling 
than  that  of  a  boy.  It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion  that 
women  pay  the  same  degree  fees  at  a  University  as  men,, 
and  the  same  lecture  and  laboratory  fees:  nor  has  any 
woman’s  association  asked  that  they  should  pay  less,  though, 
every  one  knows  that  family  resources,  and  the  endowments 
for  girls,  are  far  less  abundant.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  the 
whole  cause  of  women’s  education,  and  for  social  righteous¬ 
ness  in  general,  that  the  State  should  make  no  difference  in 
its  national  grants  for  education  between  the  value  as 
potential  citizens  of  the  girl  and  of  the  boy.  Whatever  else 
may  go  wrong,  this  is  right,  and  we  must  uphold  it. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  the  danger  under  the  new  plan  of 
teachers  becoming  Civil  Servamts  is  real,  and  the  results  of 
such  professional  fixity  deadly.  The  old  phrase  about  the 
piper  and  the.  tune  asserts  a  fact.  We  all  know  how  much 
power  the  payment  of  grants  by  the  central  authority  has 
given  to  Whitehall  over  all  the  general  arangements  pf 
schools.  As  things  are,  there  is  enough  bureaucratic  control, 
a  tendency  to  uniformity  strong  enough  indeed.  So  far  the 
influence  of  the  Board  has  not  been  exerted  to  check  freedom 
and  initiative,  so  much  as  to  bring  up  the  general  level, 
and  to  fertilize  the  less  original  regions  with  new  educa¬ 
tional  ideas.  But  we  don’t  want  much  more  standardiza¬ 
tion.  Now  those  who  have  practical  administrative  experi¬ 
ence,  especially  outside  London,  know  that  if  the  State  were 
to  pay  75  per  cent,  of  salaries,  it  would  inevitably  have  to  lay 
down  some  sort  of  code  about  teachers,  and  teaching  power. 
It  must  deal  with  the  difficult  question  of  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  in  different  types  of  schools — a  problem 
which  is  solved  at  present  for  each  school  by  the  people  on 
the  spot,  who  presumably  know  best.  It  must  standardize 
salaries  (which  is  perhaps  an  argument  for  the  change  in 
some  minds) ;  but  this  surely  ought  to  be  done,  if  it  is  done, 
by  the  profession  itself.  We  must  remember  how  Mr. 
Asquith  refused  to  ask  Parliament  to  settle  the  minimum 
wage  for  colliers,  and  left  the  matter  to  local  arrangement. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to 
settle  for  the  whole  country  a  scale  of  teachers’  salaries. 
Again,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  from 
the  national  point  of  view,  the  State  would  have  too  great 
a  power  in  regulating  the  qualifications  and  training  of 
teachers:  it  would  refuse  to  pay  salaries  for  persons  whom  it 
might  (justly  from  the  central  bureaucratic  point  of  view) 
consider  unqualified,  but  who  might  be  admirably  fitted  for 
that  particular  work  as  judged  by  the  authority  on  the  spot, 
who  would  know  all  the  special  conditious.  Government  de¬ 
partments  have  no  feelings  and  no  soul:  how  can  they  have? 
Local  Education  Authority  offices  are  sometimes  no  better. 
But  there  is  a  possibility  of  personal  knowledge  and  personal 
consideration  locally,  which  is  out  (of  the  question  with  a 
Government  Board  handling  Treasury  money. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  danger  that  teachers  should 
become  Civil  Servants  to  which  Mrs.  Bryant,  among  others, 
has  drawn  attention,  and  which  is  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance  to  the  community  at  large.  Government  ought  not  to 
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have  the  power  to  inculcate  on  the  rising  generation  through 
the  public  schools  a  particular  type  of  thought,  opinion, 
discipline,  as  is  the  case  in  some  European  countries.  There 
should  be  preserved  independent  foci  of  ideas,  of  traditions, 
of  originality  and  variety  in  education  and  philosophy.  The 
mind  of  man  must  be  free.  In  England  we  have  never 
eliminated  our  minorities;  we  have  deliberately  retained  in 
our  State  system  denominational  schools  and  colleges,  we 
have  left  the  Universities  free,  we  have  made  no  regulations 
about  private  schools :  we  have  bought  our  freedom  with  a 
great  price — but  it  is  worth  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
tendency  manifest  in  State  control  of  secondary  education 
to  eliminate  varieties,  to  make  the  regulations  for  grant-aided 
schools  so  rigid  that  important  traditional  types  (like  the 
schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends)  have  found  it  necessary 
to  remain  outside  the  national  system  if  they  are  to  preserve 
their  peculiar  tradition.  This  tendency  would  act  with  in¬ 
creasing  strength  if  the  State  had  to  pay  the  greater  part 
of  each  teacher’s  salary. 

So  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  consider  the  question  from 
the  broad  point  of  view  of  the  education  of  the  whole  mass  of 
citizens.  The  special  difficulties  of  women  teachers  and  girls’ 
schools  under  the  new  plan  now  claim  some  statement.  Obviously 
it  would  mean  distinct  injustice  to  girls’  schools  as  long  as 
women’s  salaries  are  lower  than  men’s.  As  Miss  Drummond 
shows  in  the  A.A.M.  Memorandum,  “  in  order  that  they  (the 
schools)  should  just  retain  their  present  financial  position,  an 
extra  grant  of  two  and  one-third  millions  would  be  needed,”  all 
of  which  would  go  to  boys’  schools.  Also,  if  the  cost  re¬ 
mained  what  it  is,  and  the  grant  were  raised  three  and  one- 
third  millions,  “  less  than  half  a  million  would  be  devoted 
to  improving  the  conditions  in  girls’  schools.”  The  smaller 
and  poorer  girls’  schools  would  be  relatively  worse  off  even 
than  they  are  at  present.  We  see  no  prospect  for  years 
to  come  of  the  salaries  for  men  and  women  becoming 
equal:  to  set  up  salary  scales  by  the  State  would  only 
stereotype  the  inequality.  To  alter  the  fraction  from  75  to 
80  per  cent,  or  even  more  would  have  the  same  effect,  and 
the  women  teachers  will  not  hear  of  tliis  as  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances.  Give  our  governing  bodies  the  same  amount  for 
educating  the  girl  as  for  educating  the  boy,  we  say,  and  let 
us  take  our  chance  with  them.  We  shall  be  safer  so  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  State. 

Doubtless  the  strength  of  this  conviction  is  due  to  our 
sense  of  powerlessness  as  citizens:  we  women  teachers  have 
learnt  through  bitter  experience.  When  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  central  authority  we 
can  do  nothing.  Men  teachers  not  only  have  their  votes  and 
their  political  influence  as  citizens,  but  they  have  old  boys  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  in  office 
to  whom  they  can  appeal,  who  can  put  their  points  for  them, 
who  can  influence  the  people  that  matter.  We  are  helpless. 
With  the  Local  Authority  we  have  at  least  some  opportunity, 
through  women  representatives,  through  the  Councillors  in 
town  or  county,  to  whom  the  votes  and  local  influence  of 
educated  women  are  of  some  value,  through  our  old  girls,  who 
have  family  connexions  with  those  in  authority,  and  can  put 
our  points  for  us.  It  is  not  the  writer’s  desire  to  enter  here  on 
matters  of  political  controversy,  but  merely  to  emphasize 
the  results  of  things  being  as  they  are,  results  known  very  well 
to  those  especially  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be  Presidents 
of  the  Head  Mistresses’  Association. 

Both  the  women’s  associations  are  well  aware  of  the  press¬ 
ing  need  for  that  augmentation  of  salaries  which  can  only 
come  from  an  increased  Government  grant,  and  they  have 
supported  the  recent  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
shared  in  it.  We  are  feeling  the  effect  on  our  profession  of 
the  new  openings  for  educated  women,  especially  in  medicine 
and  social  work.  Head  mistresses  cannot  find  in  sufficient 
numbers  the  able  and  original  women  who  came  into  the 
schools  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago:  women’s  colleges  are  ad¬ 
vising  their  best  students  not  to  take  to  school  teaching. 
We  ourselves  advise  our  ablest  girls  to  qualify  in  medicine 
if  they  can,  when  the  woman  doctor  begins  at  a  salary 
which  is  a  maximum  for  the  most  fortunate  assistant 


mistresses,  or  to  consider  social  work  with  its  few  but  big 
prizes  of  £1,000  a  year  or  more.  We  see,  too,  and  gladly, 
how  often  marriage  carries  off  from  our  schools  the  more 
distinguished  and  able  members  of  our  staffs.  We  must  get  a 
better  supply  of  mistresses  if  we  are  to  go  on  doing  as  we  have 
done  in  tie  past.  For  this,  one  way  at  least  is  to  increase 
salaries.  Teaching  is  so  natural  and  happy  a  career  for 
women  that,  if  only  a  reasonable  provision  for  personal 
efficiency  and  support  in  old  age  can  be  secured,  the  best 
women  will  always  follow  it.  But  to  lose  their  freedom, 
to  be  cramped  by  State  regulation  and  bureaucratic  control 
would  be  a  far  greater  hindrance  to  their  entry  than  is  that 
relative  poverty  of  our  profession  which  it  is  the  object 
of  us  all,  men  and  women  alike,  to  remove. 


THE  BASIS  OF  GRANTS. 


Memorandum:  concerning  the  Proposal  that  State  Grants  should 

BE  BASED  UPON  THE  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS,  ISSUED  BY  THE 

Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Public 

Secondary  Schools. 

In  a  memorandum  recently  presented  to  the  Federal  Council,  en¬ 
titled  “A  National  System  of  Education  on  a  New  Basis  of  State 
Grants,”  the  proposal  was  put  forward  that  for  the  future  State 
Grants  should  be  based  upon  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  instead  of, 
as  at  present,  upon  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Schools.  This 
memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council  of  Secondary 
Schools  Associations  for  consideration,  and  was  by  it  inferred  to  the 
various  constituent  bodies. 

On  October  25  a  special  meeting  of  the  A.A.M.  was  held  to  consider 
the  proposed  change  of  basis  of  the  grants,  a  copy  of  the  Memoran¬ 
dum  having  previously  been  sent  to  every  member.  The  meeting 
was  of  a  representative  character,  and  letters  were  received  from 
Branches  which  had  summoned  their  members  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  proposal  previous  to  the  General  Meeting  held  in  London. 
The  opinions  expressed  may  therefore  be  taken  as  those  of  assistant 
mistresses  in  every  type  of  public  secondary  school  throughout  the 
country. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  expressing  agreement  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  submitted  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters, 
“  That  as  a  first  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  National  system,  the 
State  grants  for  education  should  in  future  he  based  upon  the  re¬ 
muneration  of  teachers  instead  of  upon  the  attendance  of  pupils, 
and  that  the  Federal  Council  take  steps  to  press  for  this  reform  by 
every  means  in  their  power,”  was  defeated,  and  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  four  to  one  :  “  That, 
while  desiring  an  increased  grant  from  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  salaries,  this  Association  deprecates  the  proposal  that  the 
grants  should  be  proportioned  to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  or  should  be 
calculated  on  any  other  basis  which  would  involve  an  inequality  of 
treatment  as  between  boys  and  girls.” 

All  the  letters  received  from  the  Local  Branches  of  the  Association 
expressed  the  same  point  of  view. 

The  A.A.M.  finds  itself  in  hearty  agreement  with  the  arguments 
set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  alluded  to  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  the 
necessity  of  largely  increased  grants  from  the  State,  in  order  “  (a)  to 
relieve  Local  Authorities  of  an  increasing  incubus  of  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  ( b )  to  raise  the  status  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ; 
and  (c)  to  equalize  throughout  England  the  conditions  for  securing 
the  efficiency  of  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.”  * 

The  increased  grant  from  the  State  is  specially  needed  in  order  to 
augment  salaries,  if  men  and  women  of  high  qualifications  and  strong 
personality  are  to  he  drawn  into  the  profession  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  average  salary  of  an  assistant  mistress  in  a  grant- aided  secondary 
school  is  only  £121  per  annum,  a  sum  quite  insufficient  to  allow  of  her 
entering  on  equal  terms  into  the  more  cultured  society  of  the  locality 
in  which  she  works,  to  enable  her  to  gain  mental  stimulus  and  breadth 
of  outlook  by  travel  in  the  holidays,  or  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  illness  or  old  age.  By  this  cramping  of  her  life,  her  work  in  the 
school  is  weakened,  while  many  of  the  most  able  women  are  debarred 
altogether  from  adopting  the  teaching  profession  when  they  leave  the 
University. 

The  Adverse  Effect  of  the  Suggested  Change  on  the 
Finance  of  Girls’  Schools. 

The  proposal  to  base  the  State  grants  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers 
would  not,  however,  relieve  the  situation  so  far  as  women  teachers 

*  A  National  System  of  Education,  §  3. 
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are  concerned.  If  the  new  grants  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
salaries  similar  to  those  now  in  vogue,  the  salaries  of  women  teachers, 
being,  on  an  average,  only  75  per  cent,  of  those  of  men,  the  grant 
given  to  a  girls’  school  would  be  only  75  per  cent,  of  that  given  to  a 
boys’  school  of  the  same  size,  instead  of  the  grants  to  the  two  schools 
being  equal,  as  heretofore. 

Assuming  that  in  grant-earning  schools  the  number  of  girls  and 
boys  is  approximately  equal,  girls’  and  boys’  schools  alike  may  he 
assumed  to  be  earning  about  GJ  millions,  half  the  present  Treasury 
grant  of  13  millions.*  On  the  proposed  new  basis,  if  the  girls’ 
schools  still  earn  this  sum,  the  boys’  should  earn  nearly  £8,700,000  ; 
that  is,  in  order  that  the  girls’  schools  may  just  retain  their  present 
financial  position,  an  extra  grant  of  nearly  2§  millions  would  be 
needed. 

Again,  the  present  total  cost  of  secondary  education  being  30  mil¬ 
lions,  and  salaries  being  reckoned  as  70  to  75  percent,  of  the  total  cost 
(i.e.,  say  22  millions),  it  follows  that,  if  the  State  took  over  75  per  cent, 
of  the  present  expenditure  on  salaries  as  suggested,  it  would  have  to 
raise  its  grant  to  16|  millions,  an  increase  of  3^  millions  over  that 
now  given,  that  is,  just  over  1  million  more  than  the  increase  already 
shown  to  be  essential  if  girls’  schools  are  to  he  kept  at  the  present 
financial  level.  Of  this  million,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  salaries,  a 
little  over  £400,000  would  be  given  to  girls’  schools,  a  little  under 
£600,000  would  be  given  to  boys’  schools.  Of  the  whole  3^  millions 
additional  grant,  therefore,  nearly  3  millions  would  be  devoted  to 
improving  the  conditions  in  boys’  schools,  less  than  half  a  million 
would  be  devoted  to  improving  the  conditions  in  girls’  schools.  The 
women  teachers  see  scant  hope  in  such  a  scheme  for  a  substantial  rise 
of  salaries. 

Its  Effect  on  Poor  Areas. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  inequality  of  treatment  as  between  girls’ 
schools  and  boys’  would  in  a  similar  way  be  true  in  the  case  of  rich 
•and  poor  areas.  The  proposed  change  in  the  method  of  calculating 
grants  would  penalize  the  poorer  areas  and  poorer  schools  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  richer  by  giving  smaller  grants  to  those  that  can  only 
afford  smaller  salaries ;  instead  of,  as  is  most  desirable,  equalizing 
conditions  throughout  the  country. 

The  Difficulty  not  Removed  by  Model  Salary  Scales. 

It  is  argued  that  these  objections  to  the  new  scheme  would  be  met 
by  the  setting  up  of  new  and  improved  salary  scales  by  the  State. 
Even  were  this  done,  the  burden  of  the  poor  area  would  still  be  as 
heavy  as  that  of  the  rich,  a  definite  fraction  of  the  salary  fund  and 
the  whole  cost  of  the  schools,  other  than  that  of  salaries,  having  still 
to  be  found  by  the  locality.  Women  on  their  side  see  little  reason  to 
hope  that  the  State  would  fix  their  salaries  very  much  nearer  to 
those  of  men  than  is  the  case  at  present.  The  grievance  on  the  part 
■of  the  girls’  schools,  therefore,  though  it  might  be  to  some  extent 
mitigated,  would  not  be  altogether  removed. 

The  Equal  Claim  on  the  State  of  Girls  and  Boys. 

The  Assistant  Mistresses,  as  a  women’s  association,  are  most  desir¬ 
ous  that  in  any  new  scheme  which  may  he  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  forthcoming  Education  Bill  girls’  and  boys’  schools  in 
the  same  area  shall  receive  identical  treatment.  The  adoption  of  the 
present  basis  has  constituted  a  tacit  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
•State  that  to  the  State  the  education  of  its  women  is  of  equal  value 
with  the  education  of  its  men.  As  such,  it  has  been  an  invaluable 
aid  to  girls’  education,  which,  in  any  case,  suffers  from  poverty  of 
endowment  and  relative  lowness  of  fees.  To  the  average  parent  the 
education  of  a  boy  is  of  more  importance,  and  worth  a  greater 
monetary  sacrifice,  than  that  of  a  girl,  and  this  attitude  is  to  a 
large  extent  justified  by  the  comparative  uncertainty  as  to  the  girl’s 
future  and  the  smaller  return  for  the  outlay  which  will  almost 
certainly  be  obtained  in  her  case.  These  considerations,  however, 
do  not  affect  the  State.  For  the  healthy  life  of  the  nation  an 
educated  womanhood  is  essential,  and,  therefore,  worth  as  great  an 
outlay  as  an  educated  manhood. 

Proposal  to  “Adjust  the  Fraction”  Undesirable. 

The  suggestion  that  the  unfairness  of  the  new  proposal  to  the 
girls’  school  might  be  met  by  an  adjustment  of  the  fraction  is  not 
one  which  commends  itself  to  the  women  teachers.  It  is  significant 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.A.M.  on  October  25  an  amendment  in 
favour  of  supporting  the  principle  of  basing  grants  on  salaries,  with 
the  proviso  that  a  larger  fraction  should  be  adopted  for  women  than 
for  men,  found  favour  with  neither  side,  and  obtained  only  two 
votes.  A  proposal  that  the  State  should  pay  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  women’s  salaries  than  of  the  men’s  is  not  one  which  seems  likely 
to  commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  nation,  while  it  would 
have  a  most  unfortunate  effect  in  fixing  the  difference  between  the 
salaries  of  men  and  women  doing  the  same  work,  and  in  hindering 
that  gradual  adjustment  which  is,  in  fact,  taking  place. 

*  This  is  the  total  grant  given  to  elementary,  technical,  and 
secondary  education. 


Civil  Service  the  Inevitable  Outcome. 

It  is  clear  that  for  the  State  to  undertake  the  payment  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  salaries  would  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  teachers  :  that,  in  short,  the 
adoption  of  the  new  basis  would  constitute  a  first  step  towards  mak¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service.  Whilst 
undoubtedly  for  teachers  to  become  Civil  Servants  might  help  in  weld¬ 
ing  the  profession  together  and  equalizing  the  conditions  of  service 
throughout  the  country,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  body  of  the 
profession  who  feel  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  education  in  so 
far  as  it  would  tend  to  hamper  that  freedom  of  adjustment  to  local 
conditions  and  special  needs,  that  power  of  development  of  an  indi¬ 
viduality  distinguishing  one  school  from  another,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  our  English  system.  To  men  and  women 
with  enthusiasm  and  originality  the  loss  of  this  freedom  would  act  as 
even  a  greater  deterrent  from  entering  the  profession  than  the  low 
salaries  do  at  present. 

More  particularly  are  women  teachers  opposed  at  the  present  time 
to  any  action  which  would  tend  to  put  them  directly  under  the  State, 
where  they  have  no  representation,  instead  of  under  the  Local 
Authorities  upon  which  women  sit. 

The  present  very  real  problem  with  regard  to  salaries  would,  it  is 
believed,  be  equally  met  by  a  larger  grant  from  the  State,  so  dis¬ 
tributed  that  both  rich  and  poor  areas  would  be  enabled  to  pay 
adequate  salaries  without  undue  financial  stress.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  become  possible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  put 
effective  pressure  on  the  Local  Authorities  and  governing  bodies  to 
secure  the  proper  payment  of  their  teachers,  while  leaving  to  them  the 
same  measure  of  freedom  as  at  present  in  the  organization  of  the 
schools.  Isabella  M.  Drummond,  President. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  MEETINGS  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  BODIES  IN  JAN.  1914. 


The  Incorporated  Association  of  Head  Masters,  January  6  and  7. 

Teachers'  Registration  Council. 

That  this  Association  welcomes  the  issue,  by  the  Teachers’  Regis¬ 
tration  Council,  of  the  Conditions  of  Registration,  and  urges  all  its 
members  to  apply  at  once  for  Registration. 

Examinations. 

That  this  Association — 

(1)  Cordially  welcomes  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
entering  into  negotiations  with  the  various  University  examining 
bodies,  with  a  view  to  making  school  examinations  more  uniform. 

(2)  Approves  of  the  establishment  of  two  grades  of  school  ex¬ 
aminations,  one  designed  to  test  the  results  of  a  broad  general 
education,  and  to  be  taken  by  pupils  of  about  sixteen  ;  and  the 
other  of  a  more  specialized  character  suitable  for  pupils  of  about 
eighteen. 

(3)  Is  of  opinion  that  no  material  relief  will  be  afforded  to 
schools  unless  Universities  and  professional  bodies  accept  these 
certificates  in  lieu  of  their  own  Entrance  Examinations ;  and 
trusts  that  the  Board  of  Education  will  take  steps  to  secure  such 
acceptance  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4)  Is  of  opinion  that  a  co-ordinating  authority  to  deal  with 
questions  of  standard  should  be  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council. 

(5)  Reaffirms  its  convictions  that  acting  teachers  should  be 
represented  on  examining  bodies ;  and  that  schools  should  be 
allowed,  subject  to  the  necessary  safeguards,  to  present  their 
own  syllabuses  of  examination. 

Forthcoming  Education  Bill. 

That,  in  view  of  the  Government’s  expressed  intention  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  National  Education  by  means  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  this  Association  affirms — 

(1)  That  the  creation  of  a  National  System  of  education  is 
urgently  needed. 

(2)  That  it  should  be  the  object  of  such  a  system  to  provide 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  children  of  all  ages  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  instruction  appropriate  in  kind  and  satis¬ 
factory  in  quality. 

(3)  That  the  next  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object 
must  be  the  organization  of  secondary  education. 

(4)  That  the  organization  of  secondary  education  cannot  be 
successfully  accomplished  without  such  a  radical  reform  in  the 
financial  conditions  as  will  make  it  possible  to  satisfy  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  teachers  of  high  qualifications. 

(5)  That  the  basis  of  financial  reform  must  be  the  assumption 
by  the  State  of  responsibility  for  securing  adequate  salary  scales 
and  pensions  for  teachers  in  all  areas. 

(6)  That,  when  the  State  has  assumed  this  responsibility,  the 
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Board  of  Education  may  reasonably  require  tbat  all  teachers 
shall  be  registered  and  that  all  schools  shall  be  inspected. 

Scholarships  to  Universities. 

That  this  Association,  believing  that  the  provision  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students  of  slender  means 
to  enter,  and  complete  their  course  in.  Universities  and  other  places 
of  higher  education  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  very  inadequate, 
welcomes  the  announcement  that  the  Consultative  Committee  have 
been  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  “  to  consider  what 
measures  are  necessary  and  practicable  for  developing  a  system  of 
such  scholarships  and  exhibitions  in  organic  relation  to  a  system  of 
national  education.” 

And  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  providing 
assistance  to  able,  yet  poor,  pupils  at  early  periods  in  their  school- 
life  by  means  of  Maintenance  Scholarships,  held  with  free  places 
from  the  first,  and  Intermediate  Scholarships  at  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen,  as  without  such  aid  promising  pupils  may  never  have 
the  chance  of  a  higher  training. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Teaching  in  London  University . 

Whereas  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Edu¬ 
cation  in  London  raises  many  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
secondary  schools,  this  Association  hereby  adopts  the  following 
Resolutions : — 

(1)  That  the  minimum  age  of  Matriculation,  i.e.  of  entry  to 
a  University  or  College,  should  be  seventeen. 

(2)  That  a  student  who  has  passed  the  lower  of  the  two  School 
Examinations  (contemplated  in  the  Report  of  the  Consultative 
Committee',  and  has  entered  a  University  for  a  Degree  Course, 
should  be  required  to  spend  four  years  at  the  University  before 
obtaining  the  Degree  ;  and  that  a  student  who  has  passed  the 
higher  of  the  two  School  Examinations  aforesaid  may  complete 
his  Degree  Course  in  three  years. 

(3)  That  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  abolition  of 
External  examinations  for  Degrees. 

(4)  That  increased  facilities  for  University  training,  such  as 
are  given  in  Scotland,  should  be  given  to  the  abler  students  in¬ 
tending  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters,  January  3. 

Registration. 

That  this  Association  approves  of  the  conditions  for  Registration 
recently  issued  by  the  Registration  Council,  as  embodying  principles 
which  the  Association  has  long  and  consistently  advocated  ;  and  re¬ 
commends  all  members  of  the  Association  to  place  their  names  upon 
the  Register  immediately. 

Right  of  a  Hearing. 

That  this  Association  expresses  its  regret  that  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Association  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  all  schemes,  and  articles  of  G-ovemment,  to  give 
assistant  masters  served  with  notice  of  dismissal  the  right  to  be  heard 
by  governors  before  notice  of  disndssal  takes  effect. 

'  Tendering  for  Posts. 

That  this  Association  strongly  condemns  the  action  of  certain 
Local  Education  Authorities  in  putting  out  assistant  masterships  to 
lowest  tender. 

Free  Periods. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  all  assistant  masters 
should  be  given  a  proper  number  of  periods  in  each  week  for  correc¬ 
tion  of  written  work. 

Leaving  Examinations. 

That  all  Leaving  Examinations,  qualifying  for  Universities  or 
professional  courses,  should  be  co-ordinated,  so  that  any  one  examina¬ 
tion  may  qualify  for  all  University  or  professional  courses. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses, 

January  9. 

Annual  Salary. 

That  this  Association  affirms  the  principle  that  the  payment  for  a 
full  scholastic  year’s  work  should  be  the  full  agreed  annual  stipend, 
and,  in  cases  where  the  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  payment 
for  a  term’s  work  should  be  one-third  of  the  agreed  annual  stipend, 
whether  the  Assistant  Mistress  be  returning  after  the  vacation  or  not. 

The  Private  Schools  Association  (Incorporated).  Survey  of 
Private  Schools,  January  8. 

That  this  meeting  tenders  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Dean  and 
Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  for  their  generous  assistance  in  j 
the  important  matter  of  the  Survey  of  the  Private  Schools  of  England.  ; 

Registration  of  Teachers 

That  this  meeting  welcomes  the  new  Teachers’  Register,  and 
pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  the  success  of  the 


Register  and  the  inspection  of  the  teaching  profession ,  provided  that 
it  receives  specific  assurances  that  the  Registration  Council  will  deal 
generously  with  private -school  teachers  and  will  uphold  that  freedom' 
in  education  for  which  the  Association  stands. 

Simplified  Speling  Sosieti,  January  5. 

That  this  meeting  regards  it  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
English  standard  speech  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  requests  the 
Board  of  Education  to  summon  a  conference  for  this  purpose. 

The  Catholic  Teachers  Federation,  Leeds,  January  2. 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  condemnation  of  the  unjust 
regulations,  23  and  24,  of  the  Secondary  School  Code. 

The  Joint  Meeting  of  the  N.U.T.,  Association  of  Teachers  in 
Technical  Institutions,  The  University  of  London  Graduates 
Association,  and  the  W.E.A.,  January  9. 

External  Students. 

That  this  meeting,  while  welcoming  any  extension  of  opportunities 
for  internal  students,  strongly  deprecates  any'  proposal  that  limita¬ 
tions  should  be  placed  upon  the  existing  facilities  for  obtaining 
external  degrees  at  the  University  of  London. 

That  this  meeting  emphatically  protests  against  the  suggested  ex¬ 
clusion  of  external  students  from  the  degree  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  in  the  proposed  Faculty  of  Technology,  which' 
will  include  Engineering. 

That  this  meeting  declares  that  in  any  scheme  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London  the  present  powers  of  Convocation' 
should  be  maintained. 

The  Training  College  Association. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  every  type  of 
training  college,  secondary  as  well  as  primary,  should  be  equipped 
with  a  demonstration  school,  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  staff  of' 
such  schools  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the  staff  of  the  training 
college,  and  as  such  receive  salaries  and  enjoy  status  adequate  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties,  and  that  the  additional  cost  so  incurred, 
should  be  met  by  an  additional  grant.  The  Association  also  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  members  to  join  the  Teachers’  Register. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


On  January  7  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  part  in  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  was  again  held  at  the 
London  Day  Training  College,  Southampton  Row.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  morning  Session  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Siddons,  of  Harrow,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President,  Sir 
George  Greenhill.  It  was  not  indeed  until  the  afternoon  hour  fixed 
for  his  Presidential  Address  that  the  latter  appeared  on  the  platform, 
though  he  was  in  the  room  earlier.  During  the  morning  Session  the 
first  item  on  the  program  was  an  interesting  address  by  Mr.  R.  W.  K. 
Edwards  on  “  The  Setting  out  of  certain  Easy  Cubics,”  with  special 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  these  curves  may  be  presented  to  the 
junior  student  as  the  simple  and  partially  speculative  development 
of  ideas  already  made  familiar  by  the  practical  investigation  of 
second  degree  curves.  The  speaker  pointed  out  the  increase  of 
power  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  properties  of  oblique  as  well  as 
rectangular  symmetry.  In  practice  it  has  hitherto  been  usual  to 
introduce  only  the  latter  into  elementary  teaching.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  conic  hyperbola  which  possesses  two  axes  only  of  rect¬ 
angular  symmetry,  but  any  number  of  pairs  of  axes  of  oblique  sym¬ 
metry.  Conceptions  of  points  at  infinity,  of  tangency,  of  asymptotes, 
and,  in  the  case  of  third  degree  curves,  of  the  way  in  which  a  point 
disappearing  at  infinity  in  one  direction  reappears  at  infinity  in  the 
opposite  direction  and  on  the  same  or  on  different  sides  of  the  asymp¬ 
tote,  according  as  that  line  does  or  does  not  osculate  the  curve — these 
are  a  few  of  the  notions  which  Mr.  Edwards  claims  as  being  easily 
derivable  by  means  of  practical  work.  The  lecturer  assisted  his  text 
by  clever,  rapidly  drawn  blackboard  sketches.  It  was  unfortunate 
that,  owing  to  the  brief  time  available  for  a  paper  which  possibly  did 
not  allow  of  condensation,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  read  too 
rapidly  to  give  his  audience  the  opportunity  of  following  every 
detail  as  closely  as  many  of  its  members  would  probably  have  liked 
to  do.  Further,  it  became  impossible  for  any  discussion  to  take  place 
after  the  delivery  of  the  address. 

Prof.  J.  E.  A.  Steggall,  of  University  College,  Dundee,  next  con¬ 
tributed  an  excellent  paper  on  “Practical  Mathematics  at  School.” 
He  premised  that  his  work  lies  rather  far  from  the  centre  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  about  reform  in  mathematical  teaching  and  that  remoteness 
may  induce  the  survival  of  old  ideas  ;.  but  we  think  no  apology  was- 
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■needed  for  the  wise  and  reasoned  tone  of  the  views  he  expressed. 
■Practical  work  ?  Yes,  but  practical  work  that  tends,  at  any  rate,  to 
teach  something  truly  mathematical.  The  speaker  asked,  for  instance : 
“Does  the  comparison  of  areas  hy  weighing  further  mathematical 
■education  in  any  way  ?  ”  Experimental  discovery  of  facts  P  Yes,  but 
it  is  valuable  principally,  if  not  solely,  when  the  results  can  be  and 
are  verified  by  independent  demonstration  of  a  different  type.  For 
example,  let  geometry  and  algebra  illuminate  each  other  by  the 
independent  plotting  of  the  two  sides  of  an  algebraic  identity.  The 
production  of  the  same  curve  in  each  case  demonstrates  the  equivalence 
of  the  expressions.  The  lecturer  believes  that  merely  to  count  the 
divisions  of  squared  paper,  in  order  to  find  the  area  of  a  rectangle 
whose  sides  are  represented  by  integers,  is  of  small  value.  He 
maintains  that  no  method  is  of  great  utility,  unless  it  explains  its 
application  to  rectangles  whose  linear  dimensions  are  fractional.  A 
very  valuable  criticism  was  offered  in  connexion  with  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  different  scales  for  the  graphing  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a 
•curve.  Students  often  do  not  even  get  the  curve  defined  by  the 
equation  they  are  plotting — as,  for  example,  when  to  the  eye  a  circle 
becomes  an  ellipse,  because  the  x  unit  and  y  unit  differ.  Prof. 
•Steggall  also  questioned  the  intrinsic  value  of  acquiring  facility  in  the 
use  of  books  of  tables,  and  expressed  a  preference  for  the  extraction 
from  the  tables  of  the  data  required  by  a  non-specializing  student 
■when  he  has  a  particular  problem  to  solve.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  certain  linkages,  such  as  the  Peaucellier  cell  and 
’the  pantograph,  the  lecturer  strongly  recommended. 

One  further  item  completed  the  proceedings  assigned  to  the  morn¬ 
ing  Session.  This  was  a  discussion  of  the  Public  Schools  Committee’s 
[Report,  which  those  interested  will  find  published  in  the  Mathematical 
•Gazette  for  July,  1913.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  A.  Lodge, 
who  drew  attention  to  a  point  that  needed  correction.  It  had  been 
■erroneously  stated  that  the  Report  had  been  “approved,”  whereas  at 
•present  it  was  merely  “approved  for  publication.”  Subsequent 
speakers  specially  interested  in  the  matter  showed  that  they  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  whole  trend  of  the  Report,  although  they  were  not 
prepared  with  detailed  criticism  of  definite  points.  Replying  to  dis¬ 
sentients,  Mr.  Siddons  stated  that  the  Committee  desired  to  procure 
greater  freedom  for  teachers  and  that  the  Report  was  issued  as  a 
preliminary  one  to  clear  the  way  for  further  reports  on  various  sub¬ 
jects.  He  said  that  what  the  Committee  wants  is  detailed  criticism, 
and  he  claimed  that  the  Report  is  not  extreme  in  character,  but 
representative.  To  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  of  Wool¬ 
wich  that  pupils  enter  Woolwich  without  the  necessary  equipment  for 
■further  work,  and  that  elementary  processes  equivalent  to  the  reading 
and  writing  of  general  education  have  not  been  mastered  by  them, 
Mr.  Siddons  replied  that  one  of  the  crucial  points  is  to  decide  where 
this  specialist  equipment  (the  necessity  for  which  all  admit)  is  to  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the  school,  what  appears 
to  be  of  primary  importance  is  to  teach  pupils  to  think.  The  speaker, 
who  contended  that  the  suggested  syllabus  of  examination  is  too  low, 
received  the  assurance  that  the  standard  of  the  curriculum  is  not  too 
low,  but  that  the  testing  does  not  reach  the  limit  of  difficulty  admis¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  Lodge  also  replied  briefly  and  in  terms  of  general  agreement 
with  Mr.  Siddons.  More  was  not  possible,  he  said,  since  none  had 
•commented  on  the  Report  itself,  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  answer  on  the  Report  itself. 

The  afternoon  Session  opened  with  the  Business  Meeting  of  the 
Association.  The  Chairman  referred,  with  regret,  to  the  death  of 
•  Sir  Robert  Ball,  F.R.S.,  who  was  President  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  in  1899  and  1900,  and  also  to  the  day’s  announcement  of 
■the  passing  away  of  Dr.  Wormell,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  it  started  in  1871,  as  the  “  Association  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  G-eometrical  Teaching.”  Dr.  Wormell  remained  a  member 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  Various  reports  were  accepted  after 
having  been  either  read  or  distributed  to  those  present,  and,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  it  was  stated  that,  taking  the 
balance-sheet  and  certain  special  facts  together,  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Association  may  be  declared  fairly  satisfactory.  Those 
that  held  office  during  the  past  year  were  re-elected,  except  that 
Mr.  C.  V.  Durell  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Harding  retired  from  the  Council, 
and,  as  a  result  of  voting,  Mr.  Boon  and  Mr.  Roberts  succeed  them. 
The  scheme  for  a  new  constitution  of  the  Teaching  Committee  claimed 
attention,  proposed  changes  being  the  result  of  experience  gained  in 
the  working  of  that  body. 

Sir  George  Greenhdll  next  delivered  his  Presidential  Address  on 
•“  The  Use  of  Mathematics,”  dwelling  on  the  great  value  of  mathe¬ 
matical  study,  primarily  as  a  mental  discipline,  a  training  in  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  exact  knowledge,  and,  further,  in  its  applicatioDS, 
through  which  it  ministers  to  the  welfare  of  men  and  nations.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  change  in  the  place  assigned  to  mathematics 
in  the  held  of  science,  the  tendency  now  being  to  class  it  with  moral 
rather  than  with  natural  science. 

Mr.  G.  St.  L.  Carson  followed  with  a  forceful  paper  on  “  Graphs 
.and  their  Uses.”  The  lecturer  maintained  that  the  study  of  graphs 
.is  very  generally  approached  from  the  wrong  end,  that  where  students 


are  first  set  to  plot  the  points  given  hy  the  variables  in  an  algebraic 
expression,  the  ideas  gained  are  unduly  limited,  for,  of  necessity, 
only  a  more  or  less  small  number  of  points  is  dealt  with .  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  which  graphs  should  teach  is  that  of  functionality. 
A  graph,  properly  understood,  presents  clearly  to  the  eye  the  entire 
history  of  the  mutual  relation  between  certain  interdependent  quan¬ 
tities  or  magnitudes.  A  student  should  know  how  to  interpret  this 
history  in  general  terms  from  a  consideration  of  the  shape  of  the 
curve,  and,  conversely,  it  may  be  assumed  that,  given  the  general 
mutual  relation  between  certain  quantities  or  magnitudes,  he  should 
be  competent  to  suggest  a  suitable  type  of  graph  to  represent 
it.  Numerical  results  properly  take  a  later  place.  The  fitting 
of  an  algebraic  equation  to  denote  the  relation  between  the  values  of 
an  arbitrary  variable  and  some  function  of  it  is  an  after  process — at 
any  rate,  from  the  educational  standpoint,  and  should  take  up  its 
proper  position  as  such.  Mr.  Carson  pointed  out  the  defects  involved 
in  attempting  to  draw  continuous  graphs  from  the  details  yielded  by 
statistics.  In  fact,  in  reply  to  a  question  raised  during  the  discussion 
following  the  paper,  he  expressed  himself  very  favourably  with  regard 
to  the  method  of  leaving  such  graphs  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  plotted 
points  instead  of  adopting  any  mode  whatever  of  joining  them. 
Another  topic  in  the  paper  was  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the 
calculus  and  its  notation  to  graphical  work.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  comparative  worth  of  graphical  and  algebraical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  calculus.  The  paper  gave  rise  to  a  short  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  it. 

The  final  paper  of  the  program  entitled  ‘  ‘  Principia  Atmospherica  ’  ’ 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office.  The  details  of  the  address  were  necessarily  of  a  rather 
special  character,  and  Dr.  Shaw  appeared  to  enjoy  the  condition  of 
immunity  from  criticism  created  for  him  by  the  knowledge  that  none 
present  were  likely  to  undertake  the  task  of  attempting  to  disprove 
any  portion  of  what  he  submitted  to  his  audience.  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  he  set  forth  a  series  of  postulates,  axioms,  and  laws 
which  may  be  applied  to  calculate  the  relations  existing  in  the  free 
atmosphere  between  pressure,  temperature,  and  wind  velocity.  The 
lecturer  drew  attention  to  interesting  contrasts  between  conditions 
existing  in  the  stratosphere  from  a  height  of  eleven  kilometres  and 
upwards,  and  what  obtains  in  regions  nearer  us  than  a  height  of  nine 
kilometres. 

Social  functions  ended  the  day’s  proceedings,  including  an  informal 
Dinner  at  the  Trocadero. 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  was  marked 
once  again  by  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  Sir  Henry  Miers,  the 
President,  called  attention  to  the  value  of  modern  languages  to  the 
man  of  science,  and  there  was  a  lively  debate  on  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  and  modern  history.  The  meeting  was  further 
marked  by  the  papers  on  French  subjects,  in  French,  by  Englishmen. 
This  pleasing  innovation  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  to  German.  It 
has  some  bearing  on  a  controversy  now  raging  in  the  educational 
world. 

The  Presidential  Address. 

Sir  Henry  Miers  called  attention  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Association  on  coming  of  age.  Modern  subjects  were  only 
beginning  to  feel  their  feet,  but  they  were  already  shaking  the 
foundations  of  the  old  methods.  The  old  classical  methods  were  good 
for  the  scholars,  but  had  no  success  with  the  ordinary  pupil .  He  knew 
a  boy  who  had  failed  at  a  public  school,  but  later,  under  different 
guidance,  remarked  on  the  classical  authors  :  “  I’d  no  idea  these  John¬ 
nies  could  write  anything  interesting.”  He  illustrated  the  spread  of 
culture  by  a  conversation  that  he  had  overheard.  First  Crossing 
Sweeper:  “What  are  you  reading  now?”  Second  ditto:  “Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  ‘  Lectures  on  Florence.’  ”  In  these  days  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  with  their  habit  of  superficial  reading,  the  slow  and 
careful  reading  of  foreign  languages  is  more  valuable  than  ever.  It 
leads  to  patient  and  careful  thinking.  The  students  in  whom  he  was 
most  interested  were  the  men  who  did  not  fit  into  our  system,  the 
students  of  science  and  the  older  men  generally,  who  wished  to  teach 
themselves.  They  needed  other  books  and  other  methods  than  those 
in  use  for  young  pupils.  At  the  Universities  there  was  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  arrange  for  beginners  in  any  subject.  At  Oxford  he  had 
known  an  able  young  Frenchman,  working  at  philosophy  and  the¬ 
ology,  who  wished  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  science  hy  working 
in  the  laboratory.  The  regulations  for  admission  required  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  Sir  Henry  evaded 
the  regulations  by  employing  him  on  research  work  of  his  own.  The 
student  mastered  the  elementary  knowledge  for  himself,  and  later 
won  some  distinction  as  an  original  scientific  investigator.  Now, 
the  man  of  science  needed  not  only  French  and  German,  but 
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Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian,  so  that  he  might  follow  the,  ex¬ 
perimental  work  going  on  abroad  and  understand  the  general  ideas 
of  foreign  workers.  In  learning  these  languages  he  needed  no 
trivial  exercises  or  specialist  grammar ;  he  needed  advanced  ideas 
and  simple  means,  so  that  he  might  translate  readily.  The  foreign 
book,  then,  should  he  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  interested  ; 
there  should  be  a  literal  translation  opposite  ;  there  should  be  notes 
on  the  main  linguistic  difficulties.  The  student  might  not  learn 
translation  as  an  art,  but  he  would  learn  to  see  the  difference  between 
a  good  and  a  bad  translation.  Many  translations  of  scientific  hooks 
were  mere  jargon.  He  called  attention  to  the  growing  numbers  in 
tutorial  classes  for  workers  :  they  already  amount  to  five  thousand. 
At  present  these  men  demanded,  in  the  first  place,  political  economy 
and  sociology,  and,  in  the  second,  literature,  history,  and  science. 
But  the  demand  for  modern  languages  would  certainly  come,  and 
members  of  the  Association  should  be  prepared  to  meet  it. 

History. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hutton  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  fundamental  reasons 
for  teaching  European  history  and  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
modern  as  compared  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
England  is  always  engaged  in  competition  with  neighbouring 
civilizations,  and  if  she  is  to  secure  success,  she  must  understand 
these  other  types.  History  as  recorded  in  the  foreign  language  and 
literature  is  the  key  to  this  understanding.  The  study  of  classical 
history  fosters  insularity.  We  need  a  culture  related  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  present  day,  such  as  we  may  live  ourselves  in  Paris  or 
Berlin.  The  scheme  he  proposed  for  German  was  based  on  the  con¬ 
centric  system.  Boys  beginning  German  about  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  learn  six  fundamental  dates  connected  with  great  personalities 
and  great  movements — 800,  1521,  1618,  1740,  1813,  1871.  The  study 
of  literature  should  begin  with  the  learning  by  heart  of  lyrical  poetry. 
At  each  stage  details  can  be  added  to  the  picture  and  gaps  filled  in. 
In  the  third  year  history  will  be  studied  in  Schiller  and  Ereytag, 
with  plays  and  poems. 

Mr.  Kittson  expressed  the  view  that  European  history  must  be 
studied  in  English,  and  several  speakers  held  that  the  teaching  of 
history  was  the  work  of  the  history  specialist,  and  that  this  new  burden 
must  not  be  put  upon  the  modern  language  teacher. 

Prof.  Milner  Barry  stated  that  history  was  being  substituted  for 
historical  grammar  in  Welsh  examinations,  and  his  motion  that  the 
subject  deserved  the  consideration  of  a  special  committee  was 
adopted. 

Free  Composition. 

Mr.  F.  Store  deprecated  the  exclusive  use  of  Free  Composition  ;  it 
might  produce  a  certain  glibness  and  fluency  in  small  talk,  but,  since 
it  left  the  writer  entirely  free  to  avoid  difficulties,  it  did  not  make  for 
accuracy  or  precision  of  expression.  Free  Composition  was  an  un¬ 
suitable  subject  for  external  examinations  as  they  are  at  present  con¬ 
ducted  in  England — i.e.  without  a  compulsory  viva  voce  test — as  the 
striking  similarity  of  subject  set  in  the  various  public  examinations 
encouraged  cramming.  A  further  objection  was  that  the  difficulty 
of  marking  and  the  varying  standards  of  different  examiners — as 
shown  by  recent  experiments  in  Modern  Language  Teaching — 
involved  hardships  for  teacher  and  pupil.  Finally,  the  speaker  pro¬ 
nounced  a  strong  indictment  of  Free  Composition.  It  could  not, 
and  should  not,  take  the  place  of  translation  proper ;  it  could  not 
teach  the  language  of  poetry  nor  the  appreciation  of  such  artistic 
productions. 

Mr.  Richards  dealt  with  the  limits  and  limitations  of  Free  Com¬ 
position.  Certain  conditions  were  required  ;  a  fairly  extensive  voca¬ 
bulary  and  a  sound  knowledge  of  grammar.  The  latter  could  best 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  translation  exercises. 
Having  thus  acquired  a  sound  grammar,  the  pupil  might  safely  begin 
this  subject.  To  the  objection  that  translation  militated  against 
thinking  in  a  foreign  language  and  the  acquisition  of  Sprachgefuhl , 
his  answer  was  that  pupils  at  school  never  did  think  in  a  foreign 
language. 

Miss  Batchelor  said  that  at  present  the  teaching  of  free  com¬ 
position  lacked  system,  but  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  attribute  this 
defect  to  the  subject  itself.  It  was  not  necessary  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  each  separate  composition ;  a  few  might  be  taken  and  treated  in 
detail,  whilst  general  mistakes  common  to  all  or  to  a  majority  of 
the  compositions  could  be  pointed  out  to  the  whole  class. 

H.  L.  H. 


The  twelfth  volume  of  the  “Everyman  Encyclopiedia  ”  has  just 
been  published,  making  the  work  complete.  The  twelve  volumes 
contain  an  aggregate  of  over  six  million  words,  comprising  more  than 
seven  thousand  pages  of  text.  The  work  is  offered  in  sets  at  12s.  net, 
or,  if  desired,  any  volume  can  be  purchased  separately,  bound  in  cloth, 
at  Is.  A  special  box  to  hold  the  full  set  is  supplied  by  the  publishers, 
or  through  any  bookseller. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


On  Wednesday,  February  18,  at  8.p,m.,  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden  will 
give  a  lecture  to  the  Members  of  the  College  and  their  friends  on 
“  Peeps  at  Parliament  through  a  Woman’s  Eyes.” 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Paton  send  us  a  new  edition  of  “  How  to  become 
a  Naval  Officer.”  The  book  is  well  produced  and  well  illustrated  : 
it  contains  the  latest  regulations.  In  view  of  the  discussions  that 
have  recently  taken  place  on  the  training  of  naval  officers,  its  reissue 
is  opportune. 


The  number  of  posts  filled  during  1913  by  the  Joint  Agency  for 
Assistant  Masters  marked  an  advance  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  number 
of  the  preceding  year. 


Sir  John  McClure  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Head  Masters’ 
Association  ;  Mr.  Rushbrooke  remains  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Cholmeley 
and  Mr.  Jenkyn  Thomas  How,  Secretaries. 


Two  houses  in  Gower  Street,,  numbers  19  and  2 1 ,  have  been  taken 
as  the  first  home  of  the  University  of  London  Club. 


Dr.  Thomas  Percy  Nunn,  Vice-Principal  of  the  London  Day 
Training  College,  has  received  the  title  of  Professor  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  London. 


The  Bookseller  gives  the  number  of  educational  books  published 
during  1913,  as  453  ;  in  1912  the  number  was  522.  On  books  of  all 
sorts  the  labour  difficulty  seems  to  have  had  little  effect,  as  12,046 
have  been  published  as  against  12,886  for  1912. 


A  boy  in  a  Birmingham  school  has  been  awarded  £20  damages 
against  a  teacher  for  hitting  him. 


The  membership  rof  Secondary,  Technical,  and  University  Teachers’" 
Insurance  Society  stands  at  10,349  :  8,543  women  and  1,806  men. 


Sir  John  McClure,  speaking  of  the  enforced  celibacy  of  teachers¬ 
owing  to  inadequate  salaries,  said  that  two  years  ago,  at  Eton,  49  out 
of  63  assistant  masters  were  unmarried. 


Mr.  N.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  formerly  Principal  Clerk  for  Higher 
Education  under  the  Glamorgan  County  Council,  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Appointments  Board  of  the  University  of  London  in 
succession  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Denning. 


The  publishers  state  that  over  a  million  copies  of  Prof.  Lyde’s 
geography  textbooks  have  been  sold.  A  new  edition  is  announced,  in 
which  there  will  be  problems  and  exercises  illustrated  by  diagram¬ 
matic  maps. 


Mr.  George  Cadbury  has  given  five  acres  of  freehold  ground  to- 
the  City  Council  of  Birmingham,  to  be  used  as  a  playing  field  by  the 
King’s  Norton  Secondary  School. 


The  Education  Committee  of  Cardiff  have  decided  to  set  up  an  in¬ 
stallation  for  the  teaching  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  in  the  Municipal 
Secondary  School. 


Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Esher  have  presented  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  use  of  the  Arthur  Balfour  Professorship  of 
Genetics,  a  property  consisting  of  a  residence  for  the  professor,  a. 
laboratory,  and  accommodation  for  a  resident  attendant.  The  house 
is  in  Storey’s  Way,  and  is  to  be  called  Whittingehame  Lodge. 


The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Moral  Education  League  will  be¬ 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  18  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
at  8  p.m.,  on  February  6.  Mr.  William  Archer  will  speak  on  “  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Character.” 


The  proprietorship  of  the  Cambridge  University  Calendar  has  been- 
transferred  from  Messrs  Deighton  Bell  &  Co.  (who  have  been  the- 
proprietors  for  more  than  a  hundred  years)  to  the  Syndics  of  the- 
Cambridge  University  Press. 


The  publishers  send  us  a  notice  stating  that  in  future  “Heaton’s 
Scientific  Geographies  ”  will  be  subject  to  the  usual: discount,  instead 
of  the  prices  being  net. 
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The  Best  and  Cheapest  Dictionary  for  School  Use . 

THE 

‘HIGHROADS’  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

5T6  pages.  Cloth  Bound.  Sixpence  net. 

Every  teacher  appreciates  the  paramount  importance  of  providing  each  of  his  upper  class  children  with 
a  dictionary.  No  better  educational  habit  can  be  acquired  than  the  “ dictionary  habit” — the  practice  of  habitual 
reference  to  a  dictionary  for  the  elucidation  of  all  new  or  unfamiliar  words.  Hitherto,  two  difficulties  have  faced 
the  teacher.  Eirst,  most  dictionaries  on  the  market  are  designed  for  adults  and  are  prone  to  explain  obscurium 
per  obscurius  ;  and  second,  the  high  price  of  most  reliable  dictionaries  has  been  a  deterrent.  In  the  “  Highroads  ” 
School  Dictionary  the  definitions  are  always  given  in  terms  that  a  child  can  understand.  The  low  price  of  Six¬ 
pence  brings  the  dictionary  within  the  reach  of  even  the  most  penurious  schools. 

CLEAR  — SIMPLE— INCLUSIVE  — HANDY  — CHEAP. 

Every  child  in  Class  III  and  upwards  should  be  provided  with  this  dictionary.  By  means  of  it  the  teacher’s 
work  is  reduced,  the  children  are  taught  self-reliance,  and  are  led  to  acquire  the  “  dictionary  habit.” 

This  dictionary  not  only  contains  simple  explanations  of  all  the  words  occurring  in  ordinary  books,  but 
indicates  the  derivation  and  the  relationship  of  words,  and  gives  a  simple  guide  to  the  pronunciation  of  all  words 
of  more  than  one  syllable.  An  appendix  contains  the  chief  words  and  phrases  from  classical  and  foreign  languages 
current  in  ordinary  literary  writing,  the  chief  affixes  and  suffixes ,  and  the  more  usual  geographical  roots. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &.  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

PARKSIDE  WORKS,  EDINBURGH. 


BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS 


REPRESENTATIVE  EXTRACTS  PROM  ENG¬ 
LISH  LITERATURE.  Chosen  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 
viii  +  338  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  already  large  numbers  who  are  using  Professor  Hudson’s 
“Outline  History’’  have  been  awaiting  this  volume,  which 
should  prove  invaluable  for  illustrating  and  amplifying  his 
brilliant  narrative. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  Fcap.  8vo.  In  Three 
Parts.  Strongly  hound  in  cloth.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A., 
Christ’s  Hospital,  Horsham,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Wallis, 
M.A.,  Junior  School,  Christ’s  Hospital. 

Just  Ready,  Part  I. — A  First  English  Grammar.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Wallis.  Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH.  By 

E.  J.  Balley,  M.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon. 

Is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  NUMERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Cheltenham  College,  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A., 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Ely.  2s.  6d. 

JUNIOR  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  the  same 
Authors.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

PROBLEM  PAPERS  FOR  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS.  By  T.  Cooper  Smith,  B.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  at  St.  Peter’s  Court,  Broadstairs.  Is.  6d. 


A  HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  MIDDLE 
FORMS.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and 
P.  Meadows,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Haberdashers’ 
Aske’s  School,  Cricklewood.  In  Four  Volumes.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  each. 

Vol.  I. — Western  Europe. 

Vol.  II. — The  English  Nation:  Industrial  and  Social 
History. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  In  preparation. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
CHRONICLES.  By  A.  P.  Dodd,  B.A.,  Greystoke  Place 
Training  College.  Is.  6d. 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

By  E.  M.  Richardson,  B.A.,  St.  Saviour’s  and  St.  Olave’s 
Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations,  Plans, 
and  Maps.  Is.  6d. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  E. 

Nixon,  late  Head  Mistress  of  the  Junior  School,  Ladies’ 
College,  Cheltenham,  and  H.  R.  Steel.  With  many  Illus¬ 
trations.  2s. 

BRITISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.  (To  A.D.  1000.) 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Flecker,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo. 

Is.  6d. 

THE  KING'S  GOVERNMENT.  A  Sketch  of 
the  Growth  of  the  Central  Administration.  By 

R.  H.  Gretton,  M.A.  2s.  net. 


London :  G.  BELL  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
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CASSELL’S 


ENGLISH. 

THE  STORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  By  Anna 
Buckland.  With  20  Bull-page  Illustrations.  New  and  En¬ 
larged  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S  SIXPENNY  READERS.  A  delightful  selection 
of  well-edited  stories  of  an  interesting  and  stimulating  character, 
carefully  graduated  for  the  standards.  6d.  each. 

THE  TROUBADOUR.  Patriotic  and  Historical  Poems.  By 
Philip  Gibbs.  With  Notes.  A  Poetry  Reader  for  Upper  Classes. 
Cloth,  Is. 

‘SELECT’  POETRY  BOOKS.  A  series  of  books  which  should 
supply  a  long-felt  want.  Each  book  contains  a  collection  of  gems 
of  English  verse  chronologically  arranged  from  the  time  of  Spenser 
to  the  present  day.  Three  Titles.  4d.  each. 


1914  LIST. 


HISTORY. 

THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  M.A. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Book  I,  9d. ;  Book  II,  9d. ;  Book  III, 

Is. ;  Book  IV.  Is.  3d. ;  Book  V,  Is.  6d. ;  Book  VI,  Is.  6d.  ; 

Book  VII,  Is.  8d. 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Isa  CRAIG- 
Knox.  New  Edition.  With  4  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

LANGUAGES. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH.  By  V.  P.  Kitchin,  B.A. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  Books  I  and  II. 

Cloth  limp,  each  6d. 

A  NEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  By  R.  H.  Allpress,  M. A.,  and 
J.  Laffitte,  B.  6s  L.,  Principal  French  Master  at  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  School.  Arranged  in  Three  Parts— viz. ,  Reader,  Grammar,  and 
Exercises.  192  pages.  3rd  Edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

CASSELL’S  ‘MODERN  SCHOOL’  GEOGRAPHY  BOOK8. 

Five  Books.  From  lOd.  to  Is.  6d. 

An  Illustrated  Booklet,  containing  full  particulars  of  all 
our  Geography  Books  will  he  sent  post  .free  on  application. 

The  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers  which  has  just  been 
published  will  be  found  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  most  recent 
educational  requirements,  and  to  embody  those  features  which 
are  recognized  as  being  of  the  most  potential  value  to  all  students 
of  the  subject. 

HISTORY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster, 
M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  Maps  and  nu¬ 
merous  Illustrations.  5s.  Also  issued  in  Two  Parts.  Cloth 
boards,  each  2s.  6d. 


A  FIRST  GERMAN  COURSE.  By  J.  B.  Joerg,  B.A.  London 
and  Bonn  Universities,  and  J.  A.  Joerg,  Head  of  the  Modern  Side, 
Dulwich  College.  Consisting  of  Reader,  Grammar,  and  Exercises. 

192  pages.  2 nd  Edition.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  POSTGATE,  M.A. , 
Litt.D.  112  pages.  13th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER.  By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M. A., 
Litt.D.,  with  the  co-operation  of  C.  *A.  Vince,  M.A.  216  pages. 

43rd  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

CASSELL’S  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.  By  V.  M.  Turn- 

bull,  M.A.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CASSELL’S  ELEMENTARY  GRAPHS.  By  V.  M.  TURN- 

BULL,  M.A.  Limp  cloth,  9d. 

CASSELL’S  ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  By  W.  A. 

Knight,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


UNRIVALLED  DICTIONARIES. 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  LATIN. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage  (Department)*  London,  E.C. 


Concerning  some  Notable  Publications 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Household  Arithmetic  consists 
in  the  exact  information  contained  in  the  hooks  concerning 
the  manifold  duties  of  women  and  girls.  Domestic  duties, 
such  as  cookery,  laundry  work,  housewifery,  &c. ;  social 
duties,  such  as  work,  wages,  social  health,  &c. ;  personal 
duties,  such  as  shopping,  dress,  materials,  &c.  The  series 
consists  of  Six  Books  for  various  Forms,  at  2d.  to  4d. 
each  part. 

A  Series  of  DAILY  LIFE  ARITHMETIC  FOR  BOYS’ 
SCHOOLS  on  the  same  lines  is  also  published. 

CONTOUR  MAP  MAKING. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Sand  Contour  Maps  consists  in 
imparting  to  the  pupil  a  vivid  reality  of  the  respective  con¬ 
tours  of  the  country.  The  maps  are  printed  on  grease¬ 
proof  paper,  with  the  heights  indicated  in  feet.  The 
different  heights  are  painted  with  a  different  coloured 
fixative  on  which  is  poured  silver  sand,  which  absorbs  the 
respective  colour  and  becomes  concreted  :  a  most  valuable 
lesson  in  Practical  Geography. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 


COPY  BOOKS. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Crown  Copy  Books  is  its 
businesslike  practicability.  The  style  is  beautiful  yet 
simple;  easy  to  teach,  easy  to  acquire,  easy  to  read.  The 
series  consists  of  14  Books,  carefully  graduated.  Published 
price,  2d.  each. 

HIGHER  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

The  notable  features  of  the  Higher  School  Series  of  Text¬ 
books  are  their  conciseness  and  comprehensiveness,  the 
subject  of  each  being  fully  and  adequately  presented 
in  a  terse,  businesslike  manner.  The  hooks  are  admirably 
adapted  for  use  in  the  Lower  Forms  of  Secondary  and 
Private  Schools.  Four  Books  are  issued :  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  History.  Published  price,  Is.  each. 

HISTORICAL  CARTOONS. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  Viaduct  Historical  Cartoons 
is  its  fidelity  to  historical  accuracy.  The  drawing  is 
excellent,  and  the  quiet  sepia  tones  in  which  they  are 
produced  convey  the  true  atmosphere  of  each  of  these 
important  epochs.  They  are  not  only  valuable  ornaments 
for  the  School  Hall,  but  helpful  adjuncts  to  the  Oral 
Lessons  on  History.  Twelve  pictures,  size  27x35  in., 
framed  and  glazed,  each  10s.  net ;  unframed,  each  3s.  net. 


SPECIMENS  or  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUSES  free  on  request  from  Principals. 

m 
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BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


THE 

GROUNDWORK  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY 

BY 

GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A. , 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  Master  of  the 
Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  “  A  Brief 
Survey  of  British  History,”  &c. 

AND 

C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A., 

Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  Collfege. 

With  Maps,  Time  Charts ,  and  Full  Index. 

764  pages,  super-crown  8vo,  6s.  Also  in  Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Also  issued  in  Three  Sections,  2s.  6d.  each. 


TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

Ey  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  2  s. 


LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School.  5s. 


READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

From  Original  Sources.  Edited  by  R.  B.  MORGAN,  B.Litt.,  and 
E.  J.  BALLEY,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I,  B.C.  54  to  a,d.  1154,  2s. 
Yol.  II,  1154  to  1485,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  Ill,  1485  to  1688,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  IV, 
1680  to  1857,  2s.  6d. 


A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side 
in  Harrow  School.  With  Tables,  Summaries,  Maps,  Notes,  &c.  ts.  6d. 
Synopsis,  6d. 


A  COMBINED  COURSE  OF 

LITERARY  READING  and  COMPOSITION 

Illustrated  from  famous  paintings.  Edited  by  LEWIS  MARSH,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  carefully  chosen  readings  from  English 
Literature,  with  graded  Exercises,  forming  complete  Course  of  Instruction 
in  English. 


A  PREPARATORY  COURSE  OF 

LITERARY  READING  and  COMPOSITION 

Illustrated  from  famous  paintings.  Edited  and  arranged  by  LEWIS 
MARSH,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  the  City  of  London  School. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


WORDS:  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  USE. 

A  Correlated  Scheme  of  Spelling,  Derivation,  Reading,  Dictation,  and 
Composition.  By  F.  W.  CHAMBERS  and  A.  J.  KER.  In  Two 
Books,  each  with  a  companion  Teachers’  Book.  8d.  each.  Teachers’ 
Books,  Is.  net  each. 


BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH  TEXTS 

From  Modern  Fren  h  1  iterature.  Printed  in  large  clear  type,  with  Brief 
Notes,  Exercises,  Phrase-list,  and  Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo,  8d.  each. 

Jules  Verne— Voyage  au  Centre  de  la  Terre.  Edited  by 
C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  With  Retranslation 
Exercises. 

Nodier— Contes  de  la  Veill^e.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Holland,  M.A., 
Chief  Modern  Language  Master,  Sevenoaks  School.  With  Retranslation 
Exercises. 

F^val— Le  Petit  Gars.  Edited  by  S.  Tindall,  M.A.,  Bradford  Gram¬ 
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THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  DISCONTENT* 

By  A.  C.  Benson. 

At  the  time  when  the  Tichborne  case  was  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  public,  a  mob  orator  was  heard  in  Hyde 
Park  to  say  with  much  emphasis  that  he  did  not  care  two 
straws  whether  the  claimant  was  Sir  Roger  Tichborne  or 
not;  all  he  asked  was  why  a  poor  man  should  be  kept  out 
of  his  rights. 

When  discontent  is  in  the  air,  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  this  kind  of  attitude;  before  we  criticize,  we  ought 
to  feel  pretty  sure  that  things  are  amiss,  and  that  the  defect 
is  a  remediable  fault,  and  not  a  mere  defect  of  quality,  in¬ 
herent  in  the  imperfection  of  thing's.  We  may  spend  a  long, 
laborious,  and  not  very  happy  life  in  tracing  the  cracks  which 
run  through  our  social  structure;  but  criticism  by  itself  is 
a  merely  disconcerting-  business,  and  a  destructive  critic  is 
often  little  more  than  a  very  tedious  companion. 

The  educational  discontent  of  the  present  time  is  not  of 
this  kind;  it  is  an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  even  a  good- 
natured  discontent.  Of  course  all  expert  criticism  is  apt  to 
arouse  a  mechanical  reverberation  among  the  large  class  of 
people  who  like  to  feel  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  their 
own  failure;  but  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  a  good  many 
educational  critics  now  in  the  field  who  really  understand 
their  business,  quietly  investigate  and  face  the  facts,  and 
make  fruitful  suggestions. 

I  am  going  to  try  in  a  short  paper  to  present  what  1 
believe  to  be  a  substantial  case.  Let  me  briefly  indicate 
my  position  in  the  matter.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years’ 
experience  as  a  public-school  master,  I  became  very  much 
aware  of  an  educational  gulf,  into  which  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  promising  and  intelligent  material  disappearing.  I  saw 

*  Read  at  Bradford  on  January,  2,  1914,  and  printed  here  by 
arrangement  with  the  author. 
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a  number  of  boys  start  in  the  race  with  a  lively  inquisitive¬ 
ness,  who  either,  so  to  speak,  never  reached  the  tape  at  all, 
stopping  listlessly  by  the  way,  or  reached  it  in  a  v,ery  helpless 
condition.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  manufacture  of  intel¬ 
lectual  cynicism  and  intellectual  indifference  on  a  large  scale; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  result  of  the  public-school 
curriculum  on  far  too  many  boys  was  that  they  ended  by  dis¬ 
believing  in  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  intellectual  things. 
Of  course,  it  was  quite  possible  that  this  was  inevitable,  and 
that  'whatever  the  curriculum;  might  be,  the  same  result  might 
ensue;  or  again,  it  might  have  been  a  failure  of  method 
rather  than  of  subject.  But  I  tried  certain  experiments, 
which  I  need  not  here  detail,  which  convinced  me  that  it  was 
to  a  large  extent  the  fault  of  the  subjects  taught,  and  that 
they  proved  to  a  large  number  of  boys  uninspiring  and  un¬ 
congenial. 

Then  I  went  on  to  the  University,  and  had  to  teach  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  men  of  average  intelligence  how  to  write 
essays:  and  what  I  saw  made  me  perfectly  certain  that  the 
intellectual  interests  had  not  been  so  much  eliminated  as  sus¬ 
pended,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  faculties  had  been 
there  all  the  time,  only  dormant. 

Since  then  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the 
working  of  educational  systems  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  a  County  Education  Committee,  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board,  and  the  Teachers’  Training  College 
at  Cambridge.  I  have  really  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  whole  thing  works,  and  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  formed  have  not  been  mere  theories,  but  deductions 
from  very  real  experience. 

I  am  going  to  isolate  one  single  problem  from  the  other 
problems  which  abound ;  for  in  trying  to  track  to  its  source  the 
particular  defect  which  interested  me,  I  became  aware,  not 
to  go  too  much  into  detail,  that  the  source  of  the  mischief  lay 
in  the  Universities.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  University  of  Cambridge,  at  all 
events,  exerts  a  cramping  and  stunting  control  upon  the 
school  curriculum,  partly  by  our  method  of  encouraging  and 
rewarding  intellectual  promise,  and  partly  by  the  compul¬ 
sion  which  we  exercise  with  regard  to  particular  subjects. 
The  latter  is  the  more  serious  misdemeanour,  because  I  feel 
fairly  sure  that  my  University  does  its  duty  very  well  by  the 
Honour  men;  but  the  pass  examinations  of  the  University 
have  few  rational  defenders.  They  are  admitted  to  be  a  help¬ 
less  compromise,  and  they  sacrifice  standards  and  stimulus 
alike  to  the  conflicting  claims  of  teachers  and  Tories,  who 
prefer  that  a  subject  should  be  ill-taught  rather  than  frankly 
abandoned. 

By  rigidly  limiting  alternatives,  by  retaining  what  claims 
to  be  a  general  education  but  is  in  reality  a  meagre  kind  of 
specialism,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
class-instruction  and  the  co-ordination  of  subjects,  the  older 
Universities  lay  a  paralysing  hand  on  the  school  curriculum. 
The  chain  of  causes  is  simple  enough.  A  certain  number  of 
boys  are  intended  for  the  University  and  have  to  be  prepared 
accordingly;  a  certain  number  of  parents  cannot  make  up 
their  mind  whether  their  boys  are  intended  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  or  not,  and  wish  them  to  be  provisionally  prepared  for 
it,  and  the  result  is  that  the  curriculum  of  a  school  has  prac¬ 
tically  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  University. 
The  larger  public  schools  are  the  worst  sufferers,  because  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  boys  go  to  the  University;  the 
lesser  schools  have  partly  extricated  themselves  from  the 
control;  but  again,  as  an  examining  and  inspecting  body,  the 
Universities  have  a  wide  influence  in  regulating  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  secondary  schools,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  one 
school  to  isolate  itself  from  the  general  tendencies  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  take  a  wholly  independent  line. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  ichief  difficulty  of  education  nowa¬ 
days,  which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  is  the  congestion  of  the 
curriculum.  It  is  a  perfectly  inevitable  difficulty;  it  is  but 
the  clashing  of  the  expansion  of  the  modern  world  with  the 
old  educational  tradition.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  ancient 
humanities;  on  the  other  it  is  the  new  romantic  movement  in 
literature,  the  development  of  history  as  a  science,  the  im¬ 


mense  increase  in  sociological  and  geographical  knowledge, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  incredible  growth  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  every  department.  The  first  point  of  all  is  that  education 
ought  no  longer  to  be  divided  as  ancient  and  modern,  but  as 
literary  and  scientific;  and  our  first  aim  must  be  to  create 
a  new  balance;  a  literary  education  with  a  tincture  of  science 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  scientific  education  with  an  admixture 
of  literature.  This  should  enable  the  man  trained  in  literature 
to  have  a  logical  hold  on  facts,  and  the  scientifically  trained 
man  to  cultivate  a  power  of  expression;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  sympathetic  imagination  which  is  often  destroyed 
by  specialism.  The  end  of  it  is  that  men  should  acquire  an 
interest  in  ideas;  that  literature  should  not  stand  for  culture 
apart  from  knowledge;  and  that  science  should  not  stand 
for  knowledge  apart  from  culture. 

The  mischief  of  the  present  situation  is  simply  this:  that, 
by  demanding  a  modicum  of  ancient  languages  as  a  sine  qua 
non,  the  literary  education  is  to  a  great  extent  limited  in 
range  and  extent.  A  boy  trained  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the 
usual  methods  has  to  face  the  fact  that  it  must  become  the 
core  of  his  education,  and  that  the  time  available  for  all 
other  subjects  is  not  very  great;  while  to  that  I  must  add 
that  my  experience  has  shown  me,  quite  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  there  are  many  boys  quite  capable  of  being- 
affected  by  intellectual  interests,  and  even  literary  influences, 
who  are  not  responsive  to  the  classics  at  all.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  underrate  the  supreme  influence  of  Greek  over  a  mind 
with  real  linguistic  and  literary  capacity;  but  it  is  a  high  and 
guarded  fortress,  and  entrance  is  not  easy.  I  do  not  myself 
regard  the  literary  influence  of  Latin  very  enthusiastically. 
Its  books  of  genius  and  charm  are  rare;  but  its  claims  to 
provide  a  mental  gymnastic,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  basis 
of  so  many  European  languages,  though  not  to  my  mind  very 
conclusive  reasons,  cannot  at  present  be  disregarded.  The 
disuse  of  Latin  as  an  element  of  literary  education  is  not  a 
practical  question  just  yet;  and  therefore  for  the  relief,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  curriculum,  the  main  attack  must 
be  made  upon  Greek.  However  reluctant  one  may  be  to 
concentrate  the  attack  upon  Greek,  and  with  whatever  rever¬ 
ence  one  may  regard  it,  one  is  conducted  to  Greek  as  the  one 
real  assailable  point  by  practical  considerations,  as  surely  as 
an  Athenian  was  conducted  from  the  Piraeus  to  the  city 
between  the  long  walls,  admitting  of  no  divergence  from  the 
route. 

My  case,  then,  is  simply  this:  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
curriculum,  the  time  has  come  for  Greek  to  become  an  alter¬ 
native  on  the  literary  side  of  education.  And  the  significant 
fact  is  that  the  head  masters  of  public  schools  have  practi¬ 
cally  been  converted  to  this  position  in  the  last  decade;  while 
if  it  is  asserted  that  this  means  the  disappearance  of  Greek 
from  the  lesser  public  schools,  the  plain  reply  is  that  it  has 
already  disappeared  as  a  leading  subj  ect. 

There  is  a  scheme  which  is  now  much  in  the  air  to  provide- 
for  an  examination  to  test  the  progress  of  a  boy’s  general 
education  at  the  time  when  some  measure  of  specialism  be¬ 
comes  advisable,  and  a  further  examination  at  a  later  date  to- 
test  special  proficiency  in  more  advanced  studies.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  provide  some  method  of  counterpoise  to  exces¬ 
sive  specialization.  But  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  a 
boy’s  education,  just  at  the  time  when  he  is  capable  of 
profiting  by  reasonable  specialization,  cannot  any  longer  be- 
allowed  to  be  suspended  and  docked  by  having  to  acquire  a 
miserable  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Greek — a  process 
fruitful  in  disgust  and  without  any  educational  value  what¬ 
ever. 

If  this  base  necessity  can  be  disposed  of  and  a  wider  choice- 
of  subjects  for  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  older  Uni¬ 
versities  can  be  provided,  the  baneful  grip  upon  the  curri¬ 
culum  will  be  relaxed,  and  a  real  co-ordination  of  studies 
according  to  aptitude  may  take  the  place  of  a  perfectly 
fruitless  rigidity. 

I  cannot  now  venture  to  predict  the  direction  which  the- 
expansion  of  the  curriculum  will  take.  The  claims  of  English 
are  paramount,  and  a  real  mastery  of  at  least  one  modern 
language  must  be  secured.  It  is  probable  that  an  acquain- 
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tance  with  English  literature,  together  with  a  power  of  free 
expression  in  English,  combined  with  a  similar  treatment  of 
a  foreign  language  can  give  the  ordinary  boy  as  much  in  the 
way  of  stimulus  and  contrast  as  he  can  well  profit  by.  But  so 
much  mastery  as  is  involved  in  the  above  suggestion  must  be 
a  first  article  of  the  educational  creed,  and  space  must  be 
ruthlessly  cleared  to  provide  it.  The  further  claims  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  history,  and  geography,  Scripture  knowledge, 
even  music  and  handicraft  must  be  adapted  to  this  one  central 
necessity.  That  is  the  literary  side;  and  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  scientific  side  it  must  be  provided  that  a  training  in 
English  literature  and  expression,  and  the  secure  mastery  of 
at  least  one  European  language,  should  not  be  extruded. 

Another  great  incidental  advantage  of  such  a  scheme  is 
that  the  Universities  could  then  raise  the  standard  of  their 
pass  examinations,  instead  of  so  far  compromising  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  time-table  as  to  accept  a  standard  in  clas¬ 
sics  which  is  ludicrously  and  discreditably  low.  The  Tory 
position  in  the  Universities  is  frankly  to  abandon  all  stan¬ 
dards  of  classical  attainment  among  pass-men,  if  only  the 
subjects  can  be  retained  as  a  fence  which  has  no  educational 
value,  but  which  is  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  surmount. 

I  would  say  in  passing  that  I  do  not  here  attempt  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  newer  Universities.  From  all  that  I  know  of  them, 
it  is  obvious  to  me  that  they  have  a  wider  outlook  and  adapt 
themselves  far  more  frankly  and  sympathetically  to  meet 
modern  educational  needs.  But  the  wealth  and  prestige  of 
the  older  Universities  give  them  an  unreasonable  degree  of 
independence.  They  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  for  a  lack 
of  vital  knowledge  of  educational  problems  by  cherishing 
the  loftier  belief  that  they  stand  for  culture  against  material¬ 
ism;  and  high-minded  tenacity  backed  by  secure  endowments 
is  a  thing  which  is  strongly  entrenched. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  liberalizing  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  is  both  inevitable  and  imminent.  In  certain  direc¬ 
tions — and  notably  in  that  of  science — my  own  University  is 
well  to  the  front.  But  our  fault  rather  lies  in  nurturing  a 
somewhat  sterile  and  rigid  ideal  of  culture,  and  in  dismissing 
subjects  which  appeal  directly  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  students  as  soft  options — that  phrase  is  a  very  sharp  sword 
in  the  hand  of  the  ungodly  and  malicious ! 

The  one  subject  which  will,  I  believe,  in  a  very  short  time 
claim  a  foremost  place  in  the  school  curriculum  is  the  study 
of  English  literature  and  the  training-  of  expression.  It  has 
been  creeping  slowly  into  the  schools,  the  old  theory  being 
that  English  could  be  acquired  incidentally,  as  pigeons  pick 
up  peas.  The  result  has  been  that  it  has  been  attacked  too 
often  in  a  half-hearted  and  amateurish  fashion,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  untrained  and  unequipped  teachers. 

Side  by  side,  then,  with  a  wider  choice  of  alternatives,  I 
want  to  see  the  development  of  very  serious  schools  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  The  enormous  growth  of  the  Historical  Tripos 
at  Cambridge,  which  is  now,  in  point  of  view  of  numbers, 
ahead  of  all  the  other  Triposes,  shows  clearly  enough  that 
there  are  a  good  many  men  in  search  of  something  which  may 
bring  them  in  direct  touch  with  political  ideas,  and  practise 
them  in  the  art  of  lucid  and  emphatic  expression.  But  even 
so,  there  are  many  men  of  literary  instincts  without  historical 
aptitude;  and  I  'desire  to  see  English  studied,  not  only  with 
a  view  to  expression,  but  philologically,  verbally,  critically, 
and  historically,  not  going  too  much  into  origins  and  sources, 
but  dealing  with  the  development  of  our  literature  from 
Chaucer  onwards. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  educational  discontent  arises 
from  the  queasy  sensation  of  inanition  in  the  victims  of  tradi¬ 
tional  methods.  There  are  many  minds  nowadays  on  the 
look-out  for  interests  and  ideas,  who  do  not  quite  know  what 
they  want,  but  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  the  more  technical 
prescribed  studies.  It  is  all  tins  material  which  I  wish  to 
sweep  into  the  net;  and  I  wish  to  train  the  power  of  thought 
directly  through  the  medium  of  the  familiar  tongue  which 
corresponds  to  familiar  thought,  and  no  longer  by  the  process 
of  winding  our  way  tentatively  and  lamely  into  the  ideas 
which  lie  behind  the  languages  of  other  nations  old  and  new. 
I  do  not  mean  that  linguistic  gymnastic  must  be  neglected, 


but  it  is  advisable  that  all  should  be  taught  to  deal  with 
thought  and  expression  directly  and  in  the  natural  medium  .of 
our  own  incomparable  tongue. 

I  want,  then,  to  see  on  the  one  hand  the  restriction  of  sub¬ 
jects  removed,  and  on  the  other  a  forward  policy  adopted  in 
the  direction  of  English  teaching  and  native  thought.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  balance  conflicting  claims;  but  the 
point  is  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  famous  apo¬ 
phthegm.  He  said  that  to  lose  time  in  deliberating  what 
subject  to  begin  teaching  to  a  boy  was  like  spending  time, 
on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  in  considering  which  foot 
should  first  be  inserted  into  a  man’s  nether  garments;  and  if 
the  homely  force  of  his  conclusion  cannot  decorously  be 
quoted  here,  it  may  be  summarized  by  the  much  tamer  state¬ 
ment  that  the  end  of  putting  clothes  on  is,  after  all,  not  to 
remain  unclad! 
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Need  of  Differentiation'  between  the  Types  of  Workers. 

Of  course,  in  a  paper  like  the  present  one,  one  must  speak 
more  or  less  in  headlines,  but  probably  enough  instances  have 
been  given  to  show  you  that  the  problem  concerns  different 
grades  of  workers  which  fall  at  least  into  four  if  not  more 
main  categories:  (1)  the  unskilled  workers,  (2)  the  rank  and 
file  of  skilled  workers,  (3)  the  foreman  type,  (4)  heads  of 
departments;  and  there  is  in  addition  a  fifth  category — those 
who  by  birth  or  influence  are  likely  to  become  heads  of 
firms  or  managing  directors. 

The  Different  Schools  they  come  from. 

Roughly  speaking,  these  different  categories,  apart  from 
promotions  by  merit,  come  from  equally  different  types  of 
school.  The  unskilled  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  skilled 
come  from  the  elementary  or  the  higher  elementary  school 
(now  often  called  central)  and  the  trade  schools  with  a 
leaving  age  of  sixteen;  the  heads  of  departments  mainly 
from  the  secondary  municipal  or  county  school  or  the 
technical  institute;  while  the  fifth  category,  who  are  mainly 
the  sons  of  their  fathers,  as  the  French  say,  from  the  public 
schools  and  the  Universities.  The  evening  school,  whether 
elementary  or  advanced,  and  the  evening  technical  institute, 
whether  of  an  elementary  or  highly  advanced  type,  serve 
very  largely  as  staff  colleges,  and  prepare  the  employe 
already  engaged  in  the  day  for  immediate  or  future  promo¬ 
tion. 

Raising  the  Compulsory  Age  to  Sixteen  or  Seventeen. 

Now,  the  future  work  of  all  these  schools  and  institutions 
is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  gross  problem  of 
raising  the  compulsory  age  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Here 
again,  one  has  no  room  to  state  reasons,  but  only  to  give 
impressions.  The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  purely 
literary  type  of  education  and  the  ever  increasing  conviction 
in  the  practical-minded  Englishman  that  our  present  system 
does  not  give  value  for  money,  makes  one  somewhat  dubious 
of  the  powers  of  any  Government  merely  to  raise  the  age  to' 
the  higher  limit  without  specifying  the  type  of  education 
to  be  given.  Moreover,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  cost 
of  such  an  extension  of  education,  if  given  exclusively 
in  the  day-time,  will  mean  in  the  provision  of  extra  ac¬ 
commodation  and  buildings  alone,  something  like  £7,000,000 
or  £8,000,000  merely  in  London,  let  alone  the  increased  cost 
for  maintenance  and  teaching  power.  Of  course,  some  half- 

*  This  Paper  was  read  at  the  Conference  of  Employers  of  Labour 
at  the  National  Gas  Congress  and  Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1913. 
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'time  or  sandwich  system  would  halve  or  at  least  considerably 
lessen  the  cost.  Personally,  and  here  one  can  only  baldly 
state  impressions  that  are  purely  personal,  one  believes  the 
raising  of  the  age  will  take  place  gradually,  and  it  will  take 
place  quite  as  much  (if  not  more)  by  giving  an  increasing 
bias  to  necessary  preparation  for  livelihood  in  our  existing 
schools  as  by  creating  schools  of  an  exclusively  trade  or 
industrial  nature.  If,  as  Mr.  Legge  of  Liverpool  has  stated, 
the  cost  of  one  trade  school  pupil  is  equivalent  to  that  of 
three  elementary  pupils,  a  wholesale  extension  of  trade 
schools  can  hardly  take  place  except  gradually. 

Increasing  Trend  towards  Yocational  Education  in  the 

Schools. 

Taking,  then,  the  schools  as  they  stand,  I  believe  that  the 
more  practical  work  done  in  the  kindergarten  and  the 
gradual  differentiation  that  is  taking  place  between  the 
curriculum  of  school  and  school,  and  especially  between 
the  town  school  and  country  school,  will  ultimately  make 
the  elementary  school — if  it  is  allowed  sufficient  room  to 
experiment — develop  into  a  more  direct  preparation  for  the 
future  life  work  of  its  pupils.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  elementary  teacher  is  far  less  hampered  than  those  in 
higher  grades  of  education  by  such  unfortunate  traditions 
as  compulsory  Greek.  One  is  emboldened  to  make  this 
prophecy  because  the  higher  elementary  or  central  school 
has  already  received  a  technical  or  professional  bias,  at  least 
as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  and  the  same  tendency  is 
observable  in  the  municipal  or  county  municipal  school. 
Even  the  big  public  schools  are  seeing  the  advantage  of 
developing  such  practical  sides  as  engineering,  while  the 
modern  Universities  are  largely  technological,  and  even  the 
older  ones  have  now  their  engineering  and  agricultural  de¬ 
partments.  Again,  in  the  trade  schools,  in  the  higher 
technical  classes,  and  in  evening  work  in  general,  especially 
in  London,  there  is  every  sign  of  a  yet  closer  entente  with 
the  business  world. 

And  the  School  Appointments  Board. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  schools  are  themselves 
establishing  direct  relations  with  employers.  Many  head 
masters  of  elementary  schools,  and  practically  every  head 
master  of  a  higher  elementary  or  central  school,  is  building 
up  a  regular  connexion  with  employers  around  him.  The 
heads  of  the  municipal  secondary  schools  in  London  are 
working  on  the  same  lines.  But  all  this  is  taking  place  over 
and  above  the  regular  after-care  and  juvenile  employment 
committee.  Even  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  already  their 
Labour  Bureaux,  but  they  dignify  them  by  the  title  of 
Appointment  Boards.  I  expect  the  big  public  schools  will 
follow  shortly,  and  the  sooner  they  do  so  the  better.  Now  all 
employers,  great  and  small,  can  immensely  aid  in  this  work 
by  themselves  getting  into  touch  with  the  type  of  school 
specially  suited  to  supply  the  type  of  employes  they  need. 
Once  they  have  established  direct  relations  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  parties  that  the  pupils  recommended  should  be  of 
a  satisfactory  type.  The  employer  wants  the  best,  and  the 
head  master  will  only  recommend  the  best  for  fear  of  losing 
his  connexion.  If  the  employer  believes  in  supporting  home 
industries,  let  him  begin  with  the  local  school.  If  his 
business  is  on  a  large  scale,  let  him  get  into  touch  with  the 
local  University,  unless  he  has  a  son  at  one  of  the  public 
schools  or  one  of  the  National  Universities.  In  that  case, 
let  him,  if  he  will,  get  in  touch  with  the  public  school  or  the 
University.  If  there  is  a  certain  prejudice  against  trade 
and  industry,  nothing  will  break  it  down  sooner  than  the 
admission  of  the  hall-marked  public  school  or  University 
man.  That  is  the  history  of1  the  social  uplift  or  rehabilitation 
of  many  formerly  despised  callings  in  this  country. 

Value  of  Trained  Intelligence. 

And  the  business  man  has  many  encouraging  precedents, 
not  merely  from  abroad,  but  from  at  home,  for  taking  into 
his  business  the  carefully  selected  University  product.  We 
are  told  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  University  men  in  America 


go  into  business.  This  ivould  not  go  on  in  such  numbers 
if  they  did  not  bring  certain  highly  desirable  qualities. 
Manners  in  certain  businesses,  like  banking,  count  for  some¬ 
thing.  And  the  ivorth  of  the  really  scientific  trained  man 
increases  every  year.  I  remember  talking  to  a  first  class 
Oxford  man  some  time  ago  who  had  lately  joined  a  big 
brewing  firm.  On  the  day  we  met  he  and  his  colleagues, 
all  University  men,  had  just  solved  a  problem  in  brewing 
which  meant  roughly  a  gain  of  £12,000  a  year  to  the  firm. 
They  had,  in  fact,  in  one  go  earned  more  than  the  capitalized 
value  of  their  salaries. 

The  Co-operation  of  Trade  Unions. 

But,  and  here  I  touch  a  thorny  subject,  it  seems  to  me, 
if  the  school  and  the  business  world  are  really  to  come 
together  for  the  common  good,  it  is  essential  that  not  merely 
employers  or  Associations  of  Employers  should  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  schools,  but  also  the  representatives  of  the 
employes,  the  trade  unions.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  type 
of  organization  that  the  Germans  have  adopted  for  their 
vocational  schools,  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  with 
Massachusetts  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter  in  America, 
has  recently  constituted  a  board  of  industrial  education  to 
superintend  the  whole  of  this  type  of  education,  composed 
of  three  employers,  three  skilled  employes,  and  only  three 
educational  experts. 

Experience  of  London. 

The  London  County  Council  has  for  some  time  past  adopted 
a  similar  type  of  organization  for  the  trades  committees  it 
has  instituted  for  book  production,  silver  smithing,  tailoring, 
furnishing,  &c.,  and  the  further  precaution  has  been  taken 
to  see  that  the  employers  and  employes  on  these  committees 
are  not  mere  individuals,  but  representatives  appointed  to 
their  own  Associations,  while  in  one  case,  where  a  large 
number  of  trade  unions  were  concerned,  the  trade  unions 
were  actually  induced  to  combine  and  nominate  a  joint 
representative.  The  Committees  have  already  been  found 
of  great  use.  Education  appears  to  be  a  fairly  favourable 
ground  on  which  the  two  parties  can  meet  and  discuss. 
There  seems  much  probability  that  in  the  long-  run  these 
committees  will  be  more  and  more  consulted  on  all  the 
questions  that  touch  industrial  and  commercial  education. 

Possible  Developments. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  will  ultimately 
hav'e  a  preponderating  voice  in  the  education  of  those  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  particular  group  of  trades  they  represent. 
Some  of  these  groups  are  very  extensive,  for  instance,  the 
book  production  committee,  the  first  developed,  represents 
such  branches  of  the  trade  as  bookbinding,  printing,  and 
the  like,  and  concerns  something  like  30,000  people  in 
London.  Possibly  in  the  remote  future  these  committees 
will  see  to  the  supply  of  and  prevent  the  over  production  of 
suitable  workmen  for  their  own  particular  trade.  So  far 
the  boys  educated  in  the  schools  under  their  observation 
have  had  little  difficulty  in  ultimately  finding  places.  On 
the  contrary,  in  one  case,  both  parties  have  been  willing 
to  regard  the  time  spent  in  the  school  as  counting  towards 
the  requisite  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  natural  growth 
of  the  system  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupils  may 
ultimately,  for  various  reasons,  be  regarded  as  apprenticed 
to  the  Council,  and  a  whole  system  of  Municipal  apprentice¬ 
ship  may  thus  be  evolved,  while  if  the  schools  grow  and 
increase  in  number,  the  cost  of  catering  for  all  these  different 
types  of  specialized  education  will  be  so  great  that  Associa¬ 
tions  of  Employers  and  Trades  Unions  will  have  to  subsidize 
to  a  certain  extent  their  own  trade  schools.  That  this  is  not 
entirely  a  chimera  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
J ewellers’  School  at  Birmingham  has  an  annual  grant  of 
£450  a  year  from  the  Jewellers’  Association. 

The  Bridge  between  Capital  and  Labour. 

One  looks  forward  to  these  committees  to  provide  in  the 
long  run  a  golden  bridge  between  the  ever-widening  chasm 
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between  capital  and  laboui’.  No  impartial  or  would-be  im¬ 
partial  outsider  like  myself  can  regard  the  present  situation 
without  the  gravest  misgiving.  The  much-abused  feudal 
system,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  managed  to  subsist  for  several 
hundred  years.  Our  present  economic  system  shows  serious 
signs  of  wear  and  tear  after  scarcely  a  hundred  years  of 
existence.  A  bare  cash  nexus  between  man  and  man  is 
insufficient.  We  have  somehow  got  to  socialize  industry, 
to  organize  it  on  a  more  human  and  humane  basis,  to  revive, 
in  fact,  the  sense  of  corporate  responsibility  of  a  man  for 
his  fellows.  We  need,  in  fact,  a  renascence  of  the  best  side 
of  the  old  Guild  spirit. 

Summing  up.  Co-operative  Effort.  Value  for  Money. 

To  sum  up,  education  for  life  alone  is  one-sided  education, 
and  education  for  livelihood  alone  is  equally  lop-sided.  The 
two  must  be  combined,  and  as  far  as  possible  interwoven. 
Science,  with  its  endless  divisions,  subdivisions,  and 
analyses,  has  “atomized”  everything,  and  established  a  series 
of  unreal  watertight  compartments  in  every  species  of 
organization  it  has  invaded,  so  that  in  education  the  school 
has  been  thrust  into  one  pigeon-hole,  the  parent  into  another, 
the  employer  into  another,  the  employe  into  another.  But 
all  these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  social  fabric,  and  must 
be  once  more  brought  into  recognized  organic  connexion. 
Or,  in  other  words,  the  schoolmaster  must  take  more  interest 
in  the  boy  and  his  future  career,  and  so  must  the  parent,  the 
employer,  and  the  trade  union.  The  State  and  the  locality 
must  have  their  say,  but  to  leave  everything  to  the  State 
or  to  the  locality  is  an  abnegation  of  human  responsibility 
in  its  worst  form.  Again,  education  has  to  be  brought  more 
into  accord  with  the  practical  genius  of  the  nation.  Tell 
an  Englishman  that  it  gives  a  pupil  a  smattering  of  the 
Greek  irregular  verbs,  and  you  leave  him  cold;  but  show 
him  that  it  tends  to  give  a  man  extra  skill,  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  and  understanding  of  his  work  and  greater  ability  to 
tackle  it,  and  show  him  also  that  it  has  an  excellent  effect 
on  character  and  physique,  and  he  will  be  willing  to  speculate 
in  it. 

The  Problem  of  the  Hour:  Ways  the  Employer  can  Help. 

And  finally  we  come  down  to  the  problems  of  here  and  now. 
There  are  at  present  in  the  field  several  schemes  attractive 
and  otherwise  for  compulsory  education  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen.  Some  of  these  are  certainly  ill  digested,  though 
possessing  doubtless  very  excellent  points,  inasmuch  as  they 
ignore  local  conditions  and  contain  features  that  make  them 
not  only  distasteful,  but  difficult  to  work.  In  view  of  the 
imminence  of  such  far-reaching  changes,  it  is  imperative 
alike  on  employers  and  associations  of  employers  that  they 
should  individually  and  collectively  possess  as  far  as  possible 
a  first-hand  knowledge  and  practical  acquaintance  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  order  that,  when  such  schemes  are  brought  into  the 
field  of  actual  politics,  they  may  be  thoroughly  well  equipped 
to  put  their  view  on  the  future  education  of  the  worker,  and 
help  to  render  the  scheme  in  question  as  far  as  possible  use¬ 
ful  and  practical.  Otherwise  they  may  have  to  put  up  with 
something  they  strongly  disapprove  of.  They  should,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  present  time,  make  it  their  business  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  get  into  direct  contact  with  the  existing  schools 
for  both  sexes,  elementary,  secondary,  trade,  technical,  or 
University,  either  by  joining  advisory  committees  or  getting 
into  touch  with  the  principals  concerned.  They  should  help 
not  merely  in  getting  their  recruits  direct  from  them,  but 
also  in  seeing  that  the  stamp  of  recruits  the  school  turns 
out  more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  type  they  require.  Again, 
in  respect  to  those  already  in  their  services,  they  can  greatly 
help  to  uplift  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  those  in  their  employment  by  the  payment  or 
refunding  of  fees,  by  awards  of  prizes,  by  checking  and 
rewarding  attendance  at  the  evening  institutions,  and  more 
especially  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  off,  and  in  the 
larger  works  by  maintaining  the  number  of  their  apprentices 
or  by  working  through  their  association  for  what  may 
possibly  be  the  ultimate  solution,  co-operation  between  the 


association  itself,  the  trade  union,  and  town  (and  may  be^ 
the  Universities)  in  the  establishment  of  a  proper  provision 
of  apprentices  in  their  own  particular  trade.  In  a  word,  in 
place  of  isolated  rapprochements,  we  need  an  individual  and 
collective  entente  between  the  school  and  the  employer. 

And.  finally,  but  here  we  enter  the  region  of  pure 
hypothesis  and  conj  ecture,  such  a  state  of  things  may  develop 
in  its  turn  into  some  sort  of  system  of  Municipal  apprentice¬ 
ship. 


THE  POSITION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  A 
NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

Report  of  a  Meeting  convened  by  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  AND  HELD  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  ON. 
January  8. 


The  Chairman,  Mr.  Stanley  Maxwell,  opening  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  come  here 
to-night  in  order  to  have  a  practical  discussion  on  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  hope  the  discussion  will  be  of  a  practical  nature.  We  want 
to  find  some  way  in  which  the  private  schools  of  the  country 
can  come  into  a  national  system  of  education,  and  I  hope  you 
will  keep  practice  rather  than  theoretical  considerations  be¬ 
fore  you  this  evening.  Many  of  us  hoped,  quite  naturally 
and  reasonably,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  private  schools 
to  stand  altogether  outside  a  State  system.  That  is  an  ideal 
which  we  have  cherished  for  many  years.  We  have  reluc¬ 
tantly  had  to  abandon  that  position.  Personally  I  do  not 
think  now  there  is  any  chance  of  private  schools  being  strong 
enough  to  stand  absolutely  and  entirely  outside  the  State 
system,  and  therefore  we  have  to  do  what  we  can  to  come  into 
tire  State  system  on  terms  which  will  allow  us  to  maintain  as 
large  an  amount  of  our  freedom  as  we  can  possibly  manage- 
to  get.  When  we  went  as  a  deputation  to  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Private 
Schools  Association  some  time  ago,  the  officials  of  the  Board 
appeared  to  be  fairly  friendly.  However  willing  they  may  be- 
to  recognize  private  schools  and  to  know  something  about  the 
w'ork  which  those  schools  are  doing,  our  impression  was  that 
their  knowledge  was  nil.  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  them  that 
they,  as  the  Education  Authority  of  the  country,  ought  to 
have  made  some  sort  of  inquiries  and  to  have  found  out 
something  about  the  work  of  the  private  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  kingdom.  They  put  the  whole  onus  upon  us. 
Largely  because  of  that,  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the 
Private  Schools  Association  in  conjunction  have  been  under¬ 
taking  a  survey  of  the  private  schools  of  England.  A  great 
many  forms  were  sent  out  and  a  fair  number  have  been  re¬ 
turned.  When  statistics  have  been  completed  the  Committee 
will  deal  with  them.  Eventually,  in  some  form  or  another, 
they  will  go  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  then,  at  least,  they 
will  not  have  the  excuse  of  saying  that  they  know  nothing, 
whatever  of  private  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  kind  I  do  not  think  I  need  say  any¬ 
thing  as  to  the  importance  of  retaining  the  private  schools  in 
a  national  system  of  education.  Nearly  all  educationists,  I 
think,  are  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  misfortune  if 
private  schools  were  to  be  absolutely  stamped  out.  We  are 
fighting  so  that  we  shall  avoid,  if  possible,  a  complete  State 
system  with  nothing  at  all  outside  it.  Those  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  the  countries  where  such  a  system  is  flourishing 
will  realize  the  great  evils,  educationally,  which  arise  from 
such  a  system.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  magnificent 
systems  of  Germany  and  of  other  Continental  nations,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  many  Germans  themselves  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  system.  It  has  been  amusing,  indeed,  to 
hear  some  of  them  pointing  to  England  as  almost  the  ideal 
example,  while  some  of  our  educationists  are  all  the  time 
looking  the  other  way.  We  do  not  always  see  what  is  best  in 
our  own  country.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  always 
thinks  that  things  abroad  are  better.  If  the  complete  State 
system  which  we  have  in  education  of  the  elementary  type 
had  been  a  glorious  success,  there  might  be  some  reason  for 
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•the  people  who  say,  “  Let  us  at  all  costs  have  a  complete  State 
■system  in  secondary  education.”  Practically  all  thinking 
^people  who  know  anything  about  the  subject  are  agreed  that 
our  education  of  the  elementary  type  is  a  dismal  failure.  It 
seems  quite  extraordinary  that,  knowing  the  dismal  failure 
which  has  been  made  there,  they  are  pressing  for  the  same 
kind  of  education  in  the  realm  of  secondary  education.  Those 
who  have  read  the  reports  of  the  Moral  Education  Conference 
and  the  inquiries  made  beforehand  will  remember  what  the 
people  who  made  that  report  said  about  the  utter  lack  of 
power  and  personality  of  the  teachers  abroad,  how  those 
■qualities  were  utterly  crushed  out  by  the  State  system. 
Now,  we  hold  that  personality  is  the  greatest  factor  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  any  system  which  does  not  allow  that  power  full 
•scope  seems  to  stand  self-condemned.  I  think  I  need  hardly 
•say — ‘but  I  will  say  it  because  I  feel  it  very  strongly — that 
the  one  supreme  end  of  education  is  the  training  of  character. 
Everything  else  must  give  way  to  that.  It  matters  com¬ 
paratively  little  what  we  teach  people  compared  with  what 
sort  of  people  they  are  when  they  go  into  the  world.  And 
'here  again  the  State  systems  of  the  Continent  stand  self- 
condemned.  You  have  only  to  read  the  reports  of  that 
Conference  to  realize  fully  what  a  State  system  means  in 
this,  the  most  important  thing  in  all  education.  Above  every¬ 
thing  else,  we  must  have  efficiency.  That  we  are  all  agreed 
upon.  We  all  admit  that  the  inefficient  schools  ought  to  go. 
Of  course,  it  is  tacitly  understood  by  our  opponents  that  the 
only  inefficient  schools  are  the  private  schools — all  or  some, 
according  to  the  type  of  mind  of  the  person  in  question ; 
but  to  no  one  does  the  inefficient  private  school  do  more  harm  j 
than  to  the  efficient  private  school.  Quite  apart  from  edu¬ 
cation,  and  merely  in  our  own  interests,  we  want  those 
inefficient  schools  stamped  out.  I  should  not  like  it  for 
one  moment  to  be  thought  that  we  are  here  to  make  any 
attempt  to  bolster  up  inefficient  schools.  It  is  exactly  the 
other  way  about.  They  do  us  more  harm  than  they  do 
anybody  else. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  are  to  come  into  a  State  system 
of  education,  there  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  something 
in  the  nature  of  inspection.  That  we  must  agree  to,  I  think, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  I  do  not  think  it  need  be  as  bad 
as  many  of  the  more  timid  spirits  seem  to  think  it  must  be. 
They  are  quite  right  in  saying  we  ought  not  to  have  the 
same  kind  of  inspection  as  the  grant-earning  school,  because 
nobody  supposes  that  there  will  be  such  grants  to  private 
-schools,  or,  at  least,  that  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  It  is 
reasonable  that  we  should  not  have  the  same  rigid  type  of 
inspection  which  public  schools  should  have.  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  that  inspection  should  be  reasonable 
=  and  sympathetic.  That  is  the  great  thing,  I  think — sym¬ 
pathetic.  You  all  know,  you  must  have  read,  the  gross  libel 
on  private  schools  which  the  Minister  for  Education  uttered 
not  so  very  long  ago.  It  is  simply  disgraceful  that  he  should 
-say  that  private  schools  are  exactly  the  same  as  what  Wells,  in 
“  Kipps,”  called  “  Cavendish  Academies.”  You  might  as  well 
say  that  all  Nonconformist  ministers  are  “  Chadbands.”  Each 
case  is  an  extreme  type.  There  may  be  “  Cavendish  Acad¬ 
emies,”  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  profession  should 
be  tarred  with  that  very  objectionable  brush.  Of  course,  any 
inspection  should  include  sanitation,  to  see  that  healthy  con- 
■  ditions  are  provided.  That  we  should  all  wish,  and,  person¬ 
ally,  I  think  that  is  about  the  only  kind  of  inspection  that  the 
Government  has  a  right  to  demand  from  us.  I  do  not  think 
That  they  will  stop  there,  but  that  is  the  greatest  and  the 
most  important  thing.  They  have  a  right,  I  suppose,  to  say 
something  about  our  staffs ;  but  there  again,  if  the  Teachers’ 
Register,  which  we  all  hope  will  be  a  success,  includes  the 
names,  that  should  be  a  sufficient  test  without  anything  in 
addition.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  have  the 
■right  to  control  our  curriculum.  Personally,  that  is  a  thing  I 
should  oppose  very  strongly  indeed.  No  one  knows  better 
than  we  what  the  needs  of  our  districts  are.  We  all  know,  we 
must  know,  very  much  better  than  an  Inspector  what  is  the 
need  for  our  school,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
you  put  all  curricula  into  a  sort  of  rule,  you  are  taking  away 
one  of  the  very  best  chances  of  educational  experiment.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  private  schools  have  done  a  fine  work  in 
the  important  and  valuable  realm  of  educational  experiment, 
and  if  you  hamper  the  curricula  of  individual  head  masters 


or  head  mistresses,  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  stop  very 
useful  experiment.  I  certainly  should  like  that  not  only 
should  there  be  inspection,  but  there  should  be  some  general 
idea  of  the  standing  of  a  school  in  a  neighbourhood.  If,  for 
instance,  you  want  a  doctor  or  a  solicitor,  you  consult  him 
entirely  on  his  general  reputation  for  skill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
something  of  that  kind  might  be  applied  to  a  school,  and,  if 
it  is  possible,  would  be  a  valuable  test.  If  the  Government 
wants  to  take  away  all  our  liberty,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
little  ground  for  existence  at  all.  We  must  be  free  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation.  We  must  be  free  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
antidote  to  a  universal  State  system.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion — the  official  mind— naturally  likes  a  very  smoothly  work¬ 
ing  machine ;  but  you  cannot  reduce  education  to  mere 
machinery  or  make  it  like  a  railway  time-table  or  a  Post 
Office  Guide. 

The  lack  of  security  of  tenure,  which  all  private-school  people 
must  feel  at  present,  is  a  great  detriment  to  our  work.  A 
great  deal  of  money  might  be  invested  at  once  in  private 
schools  in  England  if  owners  had  reasonable  grounds  for 
thinking  that  they  had  some  security  of  tenure  and  would 
receive  some  return  for  what  they  put  in.  This  uncertainty 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  put  money  into  schools, 
and  so  it  Reacts  very  much  against  private  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  the  extreme 
importance  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  different  types  of 
schools  in  the  country.  It  would  be  an  evil  thing  if,  as  in 
Prance,  the  Minister  of  Education  should  say  at  such  and 
such  a  time  every  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  doing  a 
certain  subject  in  a  certain  way.  We  must  maintain  our 
different  types  and  do  all  that  we  possibly  can  to  keep  our 
education  in  this  country  what  it  has  always  been— free.  We 
have  not  been  hampered  with  a  lot  of  State  conditions.  That 
is  an  ideal  we  have  to  strive  to  maintain,  and  unless  we  can 
do  that  we  have  very  little  reason  for  existence.  I  hope 
something  practical  and  definite  will  come  as  the  result  of 
this  meeting,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  formulate  some 
policy  which  will  enable  private  schools  to  remain  in  the 
State  system  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  large  measure 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Longsdon  said :  If  I  seem  to  repeat  what  our 
Chairman  has  said,  in  various  particulars,  it  may  be  because 
he  has  spoken  such  obvious  truth  that  any  other  speaker  who 
follows  him  can  but,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  take  the  same 
line.  My  desire  is  to  lay  stress  specially  upon  the  line  of 
action  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  taken  by  private 
schools  if  they  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
education.  The  prevailing  apathy  of  principals  of  private 
schools  in  this  respect  is  only,  I  fear,  too  obvious.  The  other 
day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  head  of  a  private  school 
who  told  me  that  he  did  not  believe  in  educational  associa¬ 
tions  and  never  intended  to  join  them.  His  school  buildings 
were  adequate  and  his  staff  was  qualified.  He  had  no  reason 
to  fear  publicity.  With  him  it  was  a  tradition  to  stand  aloof 
from  all  societies.  I  think  this  tradition  is  widespread,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  it  must  be  broken  down,  if  private  schools  are  to 
continue  in  the  future  to  do  the  valuable  work  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past.  Until  recent  years  the  action  of  the  State 
in  reference  to  education  was  mainly  confined  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  sphere.  The  State  decided  that  preparatory  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  a  certain  age  should  be  compulsory.  It  took 
measures  to  see  that  elementary  schools  were  provided  in  all 
areas.  It  did  not,  however,  decree  that  all  children  must 
attend  the  State  elementary  schools.  Parents  were  left  free 
to  pay  the  fees  of  a  private  preparatory  school.  Over  these 
private  schools  the  State  claimed  no  right  of  control,  and 
it  assumed  no  responsibility  for  them.  The  result  has  been 
that,  with  the  exception  of  private  schools  for  quite  young 
children,  up  to  the  age  of  five  or  seven  at  the  most,  in  the 
elementary  sphere  private  schools  have  ceased  to  exist.  In 
the  secondary  sphere  the  control  of  the  State  has  been  of  less 
wide  extent ;  about  a  thousand  secondary  schools  are  under 
State  control  and  receive  State  grants.  There  are  said  to  be 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  other  schools  of  which  the 
State  has  no  official  knowledge.  These  numbers  are  pro¬ 
bably  an  exaggeration,  though  private  schools  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  many.  There  are  signs  that  the  State  is  likely  to 
extend  its  influence  in  the  sphere  of  secondary  education.  A 
national  system  means,  I  take  it,  that  the  State  will  make  it 
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a  duty  to  see  that  opportunities  for  all  grades  of  education  are 
provided  in  all  areas  where  the  population  justifies  such  pro¬ 
vision.  The  State  can  do  this  either  by  providing  State 
secondary  schools  or  by  utilizing  the  private  schools  that 
already  exist.  A  national  system  could  not,  I  think,  admit 
the  continuance  of  a  group  of  schools  entirely  outside  that 
system.  It  is,  then,  my  opinion,  that  private  schools  must 
become  part  of  a  national  system,  or  else  run  a  very  serious 
risk  of  being  gradually  crushed  out.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Local  Authorities  express  willingness  to  consider 
the  claims  of  private  schools,  but  they  say  that,  officially,  they 
are  ignorant  of  such  schools.  It  would  seem  very  reasonable 
that  either  the  Board  or  the  Local  Authorities  should  insti¬ 
tute  an  inquiry,  and  find  out  exactly  what  private  schools 
exist,  what  are  their  resources,  and  how  far  they  are  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  supply  of  efficient  secondary  education  in  the  area. 
This  may  seem  reasonable,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  there  is 
little,  if  any,  chance  of  such  an  inquiry  being  carried  out  by 
the  authorities.  The  attitude  of  the  Board  is  practically  this  : 
If  you  will  tell  us  all  about  yourselves,  they  say  to  the  private 
schools,  we  will  gladly  consider  the  information  and  see  how 
you  can  be  fitted  into  the  national  system.  The  work  of 
making  this  inquiry  seems  to  be  thrown  upon  the  private 
schools  themselves,  for,  if  they  neglect  it,  there  appears  to  be 
no  one  else  to  do  it ;  and,  if  the  information  is  not  forth¬ 
coming,  private  schools  may  be  ignored  by  the  authorities, 
and  have  to  meet  still  keener  competition  from  schools  aided 
by  public  grants  than  they  have  to  do  at  present.  I  was 
rather  disappointed  to  hear  the  Chairman,  speaking  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  College  of  Pi-eceptors  and  the  Private  Schools 
Association,  say  that  only  a  fair  number  of  inquiry  forms  had 
been  returned.  But  not  only  must  private  schools  organize 
themselves,  in  order  to  press  their  views  upon  the  country,  but 
at  the  same  time,  they  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  define  to 
themselves  more  exactly  their  scope  and  aim.  The  term 
“private  school”  is,  of  course,  a  wide  one,  and  includes  many 
types.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  group  of  schools  that 
prepare  boys  for  the  public  boarding  schools.  This  group 
is  well  defined  and  well  organized.  It  is  likely  that  before 
long  those  schools  will  ask  for  inspection  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  will  take  a  clearly  defined  position  in  the 
national  scheme.  Other  groups  of  private  schools  will,  per¬ 
haps,  follow  this  example,  and  define  their  aims  more  closely. 
And  they  will  see  to  it  that  their  aims  are  consonant  with 
their  resources.  A  school  might  well  decide  upon  its  age- 
range,  the  age  of  admission  and  the  leaving  age;  it  might 
decide  its  curriculum  in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
stall  and  in  reference  to  local  needs.  There  might  be,  and  I 
think  there  will  be,  far  more  differentiation  and  classification 
among  secondary  schools.  When  a  school  has  decided  upon 
the  exact  aim  it  has  in  view,  and  has  taken  care  that  its 
resources  are  adequate  to  carry  out  that  aim,  then  the  Local 
Authority  can  classify  that  school  in  the  educational  scheme 
of  the  area.  I  venture  to  say,  then,  that  the  first  essential 
step  for  the  principals  of  private  schools  is  to  decide  upon  the 
scope  of  their  work.  The  second  step  is  this :  that  all  prin¬ 
cipals  of  private  schools  must  unite  in  order  that  the  claims  of 
private  schools  to  continue  to  do  their  work  may  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Parliament  and  the  country.  Information 
should  be  collected  as  to  the  position  of  buildings,  the  number 
and  size  of  classrooms,  the  amount  of  space  available  for 
games,  the  number  and  sex  of  pupils,  the  age  of  entry,  of 
leaving,  the  average  duration  of  stay  in  school  for,  say,  pupils 
leaving  during  the  last  five  years,  the  number  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  staff,  and  an  outline  of  the  curriculum.  Private 
schools  can,  I  believe,  only  claim  with  reason  to  share  in  the 
duty  of  educating  children  if  they  maintain  a  certain  minimum 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  if  they  form  part  of  a  national 
system.  An  important  point  to  consider  is  how  they  may 
form  part  of  the  national  system  and  yet  preserve  a  measure 
of  freedom.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most  difficult  point  of  the 
whole  problem.  I  am  convinced,  just  as  Mr.  Maxwell  is  con¬ 
vinced,  that  there  must  be  inspection.  I  think  that  in  the 
future  the  State  will  undertake  to  guarantee  to  parents  that 
all  educational  institutions  are  efficient — efficient,  that  is,  so 
far  as  efficiency  can  be  guaranteed  on  paj:>er.  The  State  will 
go  a  step  further  than  was  done  in  the  case  of  elementary 
schools  half  a  century  ago.  It  will  not  only  provide  efficient 
secondary  schools,  but  I  think  it  will  say  that  any  institution 


offering  to  give  education  must  be  efficient,  so  far  as  paper 
efficiency  can  be  shown.  The  influence  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  life  of  the  school  cannot  be  reduced  to  certificates.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  inspection,  but  there  must  not,  of  course, 
be  complete  control.  Any  attempt  to  exercise  complete 
control  over  all  the  details  of  school  work  would  mean  that 
the  private  schools  would  lose  the  freedom  and  independence 
that  are  such  valuable  and  necessary  features.  The  inspection, 
therefore,  must  be  limited  to  two  points :  the  adequacy  of 
buildings  and  the  qualifications  of  staff.  In  all  other  points 
private  schools  must  be  absolutely  free  to  act  as  they  think  fit. 
If  private  schools  will  ask  for  inspection  on  these  two  points  ; 
if  they  will  provide  full  details  of  their  resources  and  aims ;  if 
they  will  rouse  themselves  from  their  aloofness,  and  combine 
to  instruct  the  country  upon  the  value  of  the  work  they  are 
doing — then  they  may  take  their  place  in  the  national  system 
of  education.  If  they  do  not  do  these  things,  then  I  greatly 
fear,  as  has  already  happened  in  the  elementary  sphere  in 
England,  and  in  the  intermediate  sphere  in  Wales,  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  be  slowly  crushed  out  of  existence  —  a 
result  that  would  be  detrimental  to  the  education  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Gr.  P.  Dymond  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  shall  stand  but  a  very  few  minutes  between  this 
audience  and  Prof.  Sadler,  but  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  stating  a  few  conclusions  to  which,  as  a  private-school 
master  myself,  I  have  come  by  reason  of  some  thirty  years’ 
experience  and  the  fact  that  I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  working  of  private  schools,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  at  one  time, 
it  was  customary  to  tell  us,  there  were  no  private  schools,  but 
where  I  found  a  great  many  as  I  moved  about.  I  do  want  to 
follow  the  Chairman’s  advice  and  say  what  I  believe  is  practi¬ 
cal  and  practicable  in  this  matter.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
our  private  schools  in  some  way  brought  into  close  touch 
with  a  national  system  of  education.  I  think,  first  of  all, 
private  schools  can  supplement  the  State  system  in  various 
ways.  One  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  by  making  room  for  children  who  do  not  fit  in 
with  a  State  school.  Mr.  C.  Lang  pointed  out  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Mosely  Commission  that  there  had  not  been  a  suffi¬ 
cient  investigation  of  that  part  which  was  outside  the  State 
system,  and  which  made  such  provision  in  the  States.  We 
have  to  deal  very  often  with  a  number  of  delicate  children  in 
their  early  years  who  become  backward  in  learning,  some  of 
highly  nervous  organization  and  who  have  to  be  handled  in  a 
way  the  public  school  generally  cannot  handle  them.  I  do  not 
say  we  want  to  be  left  with  all  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, 
because  there  would  not  be  sufficient  encouragement  for  the 
teacher  to  work  amongst  that  class  only.  But  there  is  one 
factor — our  schools  have  to  be  largely  self-contained.  Our 
children  come  in  at  an  early  age,  go  right  up  through  the 
school,  and  take,  in  some  cases,  all  their  education  in  the  same 
school.  Some  may  say  that  is  outside  our  system,  but  I  think 
there  are  many  instances  in  which  it  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  advantage.  Then  we  have  to  remember  also  that  not 
only  is  there  a  class  of  pupil  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  out¬ 
side  the  State  system,  but  there  is  also  a  class  of  teacher 
that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  outside  the  State  system.  A  good 
many  of  us  have  found  that,  after  the  State  has  done  its  best 
for  the  teachers  it  trains,  there  are  some  over,  and,  but  for  the 
opportunity  of  our  schools,  they  could  hardly  find  a  footing 
in  any  system  of  education — not  because  they  were  always  the 
worst,  but  because  they  had  not  a  chance.  Then  the  private 
school  gives  a  man  a  chance  to  fulfil  a  special  mission  if  he 
feels  he  has  one,  and  I  speak  with  experience,  because  only 
recently  I  have  had  two  teachers  under  my  observation.  I 
have  seen  them  come  in  disappointed  men,  but  they  have  had 
this  opportunity,  and  then  they  have  gone  back  in  some  cases 
because  the  Board  of  Education  claims  them  back  again, 
and,  as  one  man  said  to  me,  “  I  would  rather  have  stayed, 
but  the  State  says  I  must  go  back.”  I  am  glad  to  say  he  has 
been  able  to  go  back  with  a  hearty  recommendation  to  find  a 
sphere  congenial  to  him.  After  all,  is  not  the  test  not  one  of 
what  training  a  man  has  had,  but  how  he  can  do  his  work  after 
he  has  been  trained  P  Is  not  a  few  years  of  practical  experience 
in  teaching,  after  all  the  theorizing  is  done,  that  which  tells 
whether  a  man  is  fit  for  the  work  P  I  know  trained  teachers 
who  are  unfit ;  I  know  untrained  teachers  who  are  fit.  An- 
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other  point :  we  want  to  give  some  freedom  of  action  on  a 
wider  scale  than  the  State  system  affords.  We  want  room 
for  experiment.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  private  schools  spoken 
of  as  experimental  grounds.  Experiment  is  certainly  one  of 
the  functions  they  fulfil,  but  we  are  not  always  experiment¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  we  are  ridiculed  on  account  of  this  term, 
but  we  certainly  supply  the  application  of  teaching  to  special 
local  needs.  Often  a  locality  has  something  about  it  which 
determines  the  type  of  its  own  school,  and  parents  have 
certain  desires  which  they  have  the  opportunity  of  getting 
applied  in  connexion  with  a  private  school,  and  there  is  a 
greater  consideration  also  of  individual  needs  and  peculiarities, 
Another  function  is  that  they  may  provide  what  I  should 
call  a  healthy  reaction  upon  State  schools.  No  doubt  State 
schools  are  acting  upon  private  schools  to  -  day  and  set  a 
standard  of  work,  which  they  do  well  to  follow  to  some 
extent,  though  not  entirely.  At  the  same  time,  the  private 
school  reacts  on  any  school  in  its  own  neighboui’hood.  If 
there  be  a  State  school,  the  State  school  narrowly  watches 
what  the  private  school  is  doing.  I  have  been  surprised 
sometimes  by  the  readiness  of  some  State  schools  to  assimi¬ 
late  themselves  with  private  schools.  You  will  find  details 
are  copied,  the  school  attire  even  is  imitated — everything  is 
done  to  make  the  school  have  something  about  it  which  is 
seen  in  the  private  school.  I  have  asked  myself  why  this 
should  be,  but  certainly  we  do  react  healthily  on  State  schools 
in  this  way.  With  regard  to  efficiency — that  blessed  word 
that  is  so  elaborately  undefined — well,  there  are  schools  that 
cannot,  perhaps,  prove  themselves  efficient,  but  parents  have 
their  own  standard  of  efficiency  and  know  whether  or  not 
their  boys  or  girls  are  “getting  on,”  as  they  term  it,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  support  a  private  school  unless  it  shows 
itself,  in  these  days  of  grace,  to  be  efficient  according  as  the 
word  commends  itself  to  their  judgment.  In  regard  to 
expenditure,  I  wonder  if  any  private  schools  have  been  taken 
over  that  have  been  found  to  be  unworkable  when  the  cost 
has  gone  up,  but  which  were  workable  beforehand?  The 
State  uses  public  funds,  and  the  private  school  master  has  to 
be  careful  on  the  score  of  economy.  Then,  it  gives  a  larger 
freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  parents  where  they  are 
able  to  choose  between  other  schools.  Why  do  they  choose? 
There  is,  I  think,  a  strange,  undefinable  something  which  we 
call  “tone.”  It  may  seem  artificial,  but  parents  know  full 
well  what  it  means.  If  there  be  an  individual,  whether 
schoolmistress  or  schoolmaster,  who  has  some  distinctive 
features  they  will  know,  in  the  publicity  of  the  life  of  the 
locality,  whether  they  care  or  do  not  care  to  make  choice  of 
that  particular  school ;  and,  if  they  choose,  it  is  for  a  reason, 
and  they  are  purposeful  individuals  who  inspire  people  with 
a  certain  amount  of  confidence  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
their  children.  Now,  I  want  to  know  how  to  secure  some  of 
the  ends  in  view,  and  I  have  noted  just  a  few  points  for  our 
consideration.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  if  they  are  to  be 
part  of  a  national  system,  to  be  definitely  recognized  and  taken 
into  account  as  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  took 
them  into  account  in  1895,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  private 
schools  should  be  secure  against  unfair  and  unreasonable 
competition  on  the  part  of  Educational  Authorities  by  put¬ 
ting  up  new  schools  without  inquiring  first  of  all  how  they 
will  affect  any  private  schools  working  satisfactorily  in  the 
locality.  Some  schools  have  been  seriously  hit  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Ruthlessly  have  they  been  treated,  not 
because  those  at  the  head,  and  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  have  been  inefficient,  but  simply  because  there  was  a 
desire  to  have  a  public  school  in  that  place,  and  it  did  not 
matter  at  all  what  became  of  the  men  who,  perhaps,  had  in¬ 
vested  their  all  there  Now,  that  does  not  appeal  to  our  sense 
of  justice.  Where  these  schools  are  found  efficient,  as  they 
will  be  if  you  put  them  side  by  side  with  public  schools, 
which  also,  having  all  the  luxuries  of  State  endowment  and 
rate  aid,  will  be  found  efficient  in  perhaps  other  respects, 
would  it  not  be  possible,  if  the  deficiencies  of  private  schools 
in  any  special  direction  be  noted,  for  the  State  to  undertake 
to  make  them  good,  and  not  to  require  that  the  whole 
control  of  those  schools  should  be  granted  because  certain 
funds  are  given,  but  to  undertake,  for  instance,  if  there 
be  a  science  laboratory  wanted,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
private  school  cannot  bear  the  cost,  to  give  some  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  such  a  laboratory  on  condition  that  the  con¬ 


trol  of  the  science  section  shall  be  shared  with  the  authority 
that  makes  the  grant,  not  demanding  that  the  whole  of  the 
school  curriculum  shall  come  under  the  control  of  the 
authority,  but  requiring  such  supervision  over  that  section 
towards  which  aid  is  directed?  I  think  arrangements  of 
that  kind  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  some  denominational 
schools.  If  there  be  extra  scientific  teaching  or  modern 
language  teaching  required,  which  is  not  always  easy  to 
supply  from  an  ordinary  staff,  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a 
teacher  or  two  in  the  locality  whose  duties  could  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  might  be  able  to  visit  and  render  assistance 
to  private  schools.  The  last  point  I  want  ver3r  strongly  to 
emphasize  is  that  there  should  be  no  disability.  The  Board 
of  Education  professes  to  have  a  desire,  a  parental  desire,  to 
foster  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  If  that  be  so,  there 
must  be  no  disability  as  to  scholarships,  training,  or  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  Civil  Service,  and  there  is  an  indication  that 
certain  attempts  are  being  made  in  that  direction.  There 
must  be  no  disability  put  either  upon  pupils  fi’om  private 
schools  or  upon  any  teachers  when  they  may  pass  from  one 
school  to  the  other  simply  because  they  have  been  in  private 
schools.  I  am  speaking  now  of  definite  instances  in  my  mind. 
I  know  it  has  been  made  impossible  in  certain  localities  for 
any  pupil  who  has  had  his  education  in  a  private  school  to 
receive  an  appointment  as  a  teacher,  for  instance,  or  to  go 
on  for  higher  training  as  a  teacher  unless  he  went  into  a 
State  secondary  school  to  begin  with.  That  seems  to  be 
very  unfair.  We  have  to  join  in  paying  rates,  for  we  are  all 
rated  to  the  full,  and  I  think  our  pupils  should  not  be  put 
under  disabilities  by  reason  of  facts  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  while  the  Government  makes  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  do  better  than  we  are  doing.  I  will  conclude 
with  the  hope  that  I  have  not  been  extravagant  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  my  points. 

Prof.  Sadler  said  :  Through  the  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
time  of  our  gathering  I  missed  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
greater  part  of  my  friend  Mr.  Longsdon’s  speech,  but  what 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  interested  me  deeply,  and 
especially  one  sentence,  which  1  think  ran  as  follows  :  that 
ill  his  judgment  the  State  in  future  would  undertake  to 
guarantee  to  parents  that  all  educational  institutions  are 
efficient.  Mr.  Longsdon  safeguarded  that  statement  by  one 
or  two  qualifications,  but  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him  he 
did  hold  out  to  us  the  expectation  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
State  would  undertake  to  guarantee  to  all  parents  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  all  educational  institutions  in  this  country.  Now, 
if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  discuss  this  question,  which  is 
indeed  fundamental.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  in  England,  in  existing  circumstances,  to  require 
by  law  every  school  to  hold  a  licence  from  the  Civil  Authority. 
In  saying  that,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  householder 
who  keeps  a  school — and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  define  what  a 
school  is — that  every  householder  who  keeps  a  school  should, 
like  all  other  householders,  and  qua  householder,  not  qua 
school  keeper,  be  required  to  comply  with  the  by-laws  of  the 
local  Sanitary  Authority  in  respect  to  provision  for  health. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Longsdon  gave  any  reference 
to  the  past,  to  English  educational  history.  If  I  cover 
ground  he  has  already  dealt  with,  I  hope  he  and  you  will 
excuse  me.  You  will  remember  that  in  England  at  one 
time  and  for  several  generations  schools  —  or,  rather,  anj’ 
person  who  proposed  to  keep  a  school  —  had  to  obtain  a 
licence  from  the  Civil  Authority.  May  I  go  a  little  bit 
further  into  that  ?  The  object  of  this  restrictive  law  was,  I 
am  persuaded,  much  more  social  and  political  in  purpose, 
though  ecclesiastical  in  form,  than  really  theological.  The 
object  of  this  restrictive  law  was;  to  secure  uniformity  in 
religious  belief,  with  such  social  and  political  advantages  as 
were  thought  to  follow  from  such  uniformity  in  religious 
belief,  and  by  the  discouraging  of  education  under  Non¬ 
conformist  influences  and  in  Nonconformist  principles — much 
more,  I  believe,  in  the  minds  of  those  wise,  wary  eighteenth- 
century  statesmen  for  fear  of  certain  political  consequences 
than  for  much  regard  for  theological  disputes.  Now  the 
English  law  was  harassing  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testant  Nonconformity,  but,  in  a  great  degree,  it  was  in¬ 
operative.  It  embittered  religious  differences.  It  weakened 
the  intellectual  unity  of  our  national  life.  It  was  habitually 
evaded.  It  fell  gradually  into  desuetude  and  it  produced 
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torpor  or  helped  in  producing  torpor  in  the  privileged 
category  of  schools  without  achieving  its  object  of  securing 
uniformity  of  religious  conviction  or  a  general  political  pur¬ 
pose  amongst  the  citizens  of  the  country.  Now  we  shall 
agree  that  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  aim  at  enforcing 
religious  uniformity.  Any  Cabinet  which  set  to  work  to  do 
that  would  find  that  it  had  embarked  upon  a  rather  stormy 
career.  But  there  are  other  possible  reasons  for  establishing 
State  supervision  over  all  the  schools — first,  a  desire  to  raise 
the  intellectual  standard  of  the  teaching  given  to  all  the 
younger  generation  of  citizens,  and,  second,  the  protection  of 
the  established  Government  from  the  dangers  arising  from 
nurseries  of  political  opinion  hostile  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Government  is  based, — I  do  not  mean  a  passing, 
party,  changing  Government,  but  hostile  to  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  established  government  of  the  country.  In 
Prussia,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
schools,  as  schools,  were,  by  statute,  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Civil  Government,  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  that  statute  still  remains  in  force. 
The  object  of  this  restriction  was,  and  still  is  in  Prussia, 
partly  the  intellectual  improvement  of  national  education 
and,  incidentally,  defence  against  what  the  Government  re¬ 
garded,  or  regards,  as  anti  -  social  tendencies  which,  in  its 
judgment,  should  not  be  allowed  unrestricted  opportunity  of 
propagation  among  the  young.  Both  of  these  seem  to  me 
serious  reasons  deserving  our  respectful  consideration.  Prom 
certain  points  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  policy 
adopted  by  Prussia  has  met  with  success.  There  is  among 
Prussians  a  greater  precision  of  educational  aim  than  there  is 
with  us.  I  suppose,  but  I  cannot  speak  with  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  to  be  certain,  there  is  less  of  what  some  people  call 
educational  charlatanry  or  imposture.  Perhaps,  if  we  lived  in 
Prussia,  we  should  fin'd  something  of  that  even  there.  There 
is  certainly  a  greater  concentration  of  national  effort  upon 
clear  types  of  educational  institutions.  But — and  here,  with 
deference,  I  differ  from  my  friend  Mr.  Longsdon — so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  we  in  England  have  more  to  gain  in  political 
stability  from  freedom  than  from  restriction.  Ours  is  a  bold 
policy,  but,  in  the  long  run,  I  submit,  liberty  of  teaching  and 
of  discussion — which  itself  is  an  important  part  of  national 
education — produces  less  inconvenience  and  weakness  than,  in 
our  circumstances,  would  be  likely  to  result  from  severe  re¬ 
striction  and  repression.  On  the  intellectual  side,  I  think  the 
case  for  Government  interference — 1  mean  for  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  guarantee  efficiency  of  every 
school — is  less  strong  than  it  seemed  to  be  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  ten,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  in  Ger¬ 
many.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  clear  agreement  as 
to  the  limits  of  the  course  of  study  which  it  is  wise  to  impose 
on  young  people  at  each  successive  stage  of  their  education. 
The  intellectual  presupposition  which  underlay  that  part  of 
Prussian  policy  that  made  every  school  the  object  of  govern¬ 
mental  concern  was  that  wise  men  knew  the  particular  circle 
of  knowledge  which  every  pupil  at  different  stages  of  his 
educational  career  ought  to  have  acquired.  In  the  sphere  of 
higher  education  that  theory  received  a  classic  sanction. 
The  notion  was — and  it  is  one  of  which  we  should  speak  with 
great  respect — that  during  the  period  of  school  training  there 
should  be  in  education  every  ingredient  necessary  to  sub¬ 
sequent  adult  culture,  and  therefore  there  should  be  training 
in  letters,  training  in  religious  belief,  training  in  the  history 
and  geography  of  your  country  and  of  the  world  in  which 
it  is  set ;  training  in  mathematics,  and,  as  science  advanced, 
training  in  the  elements  of  physical  science.  The  difficulty 
before  us  now  is  that  these  subjects,  with  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  modern  knowledge,  have  tended  to  become  too  large 
to  be  compressed  within  the  period  of  instruction  available 
even  during  the  course  of  secondary  education.  Secondly, 
it  has  become  clear  that  many  minds,  in  the  long  run,  de¬ 
velop  into  finer  instruments  if  they  are  allowed  a  much  longer 
period  of  growth  than  any  time  of  secondary  or  even  Uni¬ 
versity  education  will  cover.  In  other  words,  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  the  long  course  of  adult  self-education 
and  of  adult  experience  is  relatively  much  more  important 
than  the  pioneers  of  modern  education  conceived.  Further, 
it  has  become  clear  that  if  any  syllabus  of  varied  instruction 
is  imposed  by  civil  authority  upon  the  schools,  it  is  possible 


by  expert  and  selective  teaching  to  bring  pupils  to  a  point 
which  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  real  maturity 
of  their  inner  judgment,  and  I  feel  myself,  and  perhaps 
others  present  may  share  with  me  the  feeling,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  this  modern  system  of  education, 
not  much  more  than  a  century  old,  is  the  constantly  narrow¬ 
ing  place  which  it  assigns  to  the  slow  but  fruitful  process  of 
self-training  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  For  those  reasons, 
thus  very  briefly  put,  my  judgment  is  that  we  are  not  in 
England,  and  I  doubt  whether  anybody  else  elsewhere  is  in 
the  position  to  determine,  with  that  confidence  which  German 
statesmen  felt  a  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  what  circle  of 
studies  we  shall  require  pupils  to  pass  through  in  each  stage 
of  their  education.  In  other  words,  when  we  probe  the  word, 
we  find  we  are  not  sure  what  we  mean  by  educational  effi¬ 
ciency.  W ell,  if  we  are  not  sure  what  we  mean  by  educational 
efficiency,  what  is  the  precise  significance  the  Government 
would  attach  to  the  declaration  that  it  would  guarantee  to 
all  parents  the  efficiency  of  every  educational  institution  P  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  serve  on  two  public  bodies  which  have 
had,  at  any  rate,  to  face  this  question,  whether  or  not  they 
determined  at  last,  having  looked  it  boldly  in  the  face,  to  pass 
it  by.  One  was  the  Secondary  Education  Commission,  under 
Mr.  Bryce,  and  the  other  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  dealing  with  the  question  of  school  ex¬ 
aminations.  In  both  cases  we  tried  to  get  at  a  formula  which 
should  express  what,  on  the  intellectual  side,  our  secondary 
education  ought  to  aim  at.  We  tried  very  hard,  and  in  the 
end  we  determined  to  leave  the  problem  to  the  decision  of 
other  people.  My  impression  is  that  this  doubt  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  important  to  this  question,  and  that  therefore  on  the 
intellectual  side  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  leaving  a 
good  deal  more  liberty  than  German  statesmen  of  a  hundi’ed 
and  ten  years  ago  thought  in  their  case  to  be  well.  If  this 
view  be  granted,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  deprive 
teachers  who  are  unlicensed  by  the  Government  of  the  right 
of  suing  for  fees  in  Courts  of  Law.  When  registration  of 
teachers  was  first  proposed  in  this  country,  it  was  always 
proposed— I  mean,  by  the  bodies  of  teachers  who  were  really 
responsible  for  the  idea — that  unregistered  teachers  should  be 
deprived  of  this  right  of  suing  for  fees  in  Courts  of  Law,  and 
that  was  regarded  as  the  legal  sanction  of  the  scheme.  Now, 
in  spite  of  the  dangers  of  educational  imposture,  which  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  underrate,  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  not  putting  this  legal 
disability  upon  teachers  who  are  not  registered.  Education 
is  so  much  more  of  an  art  than  a  science  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  to  confine  full  freedom  to  teach  to  those 
persons  who  have  conformed  to  what  must  be,  in  the  main,  an 
intellectual  qualification.  We  all  here  agree  that  the  greatest 
painters,  some  of  the  greatest  painters,  have  been  men  with 
the  widest  liberal  culture;  but  are  we  going  to  forbid  anybody 
to  paint  pictures  who  has  not  registered  as  an  artist  by 
proving  that  he  has  taken  a  University  degree  P  Now,  there 
is  a  much  closer  analogy  between  the  art  of  painting  and  of 
teaching  /than  is  at  present  generally  admitted.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  to  emphasize  the  value  of  intellectual  qualification 
and  to  encourage  intending  teachers  to  acquire  that  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Probably  most  of  us  here  are  all  intending,  if  we  have 
not  already  carried  out  our  intention,  to  submit  ourselves  for 
registration.  But  the  conditions  of  registration  must  neces¬ 
sarily  pay  comparatively  little  regard,  if  any  regard,  to  the 
pastoral  gifts  of  a  teacher,  to  his  temperament  and  personality, 
and,  as  Mr.  Dymond  reminded  us,  to  his  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  course  of  long  experience.  Now,  as  temperament 
and  personality,  pastoral  gifts,  and  the  growing  insight  of 
personal  experience  are  highly  valuable  parts  of  a  teacher’s 
true  qualification,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  always  be 
excellent  teachers  outside  the  register,  and  that  the  register 
will  include  many  teachers  whose  later  work  has  not  fulfilled 
their  earlier  promise.  Mr.  Dymond  has  spoken  of  the  claims 
of  private  schools  on  public  consideration.  It  fell  to  me 
during  two  years  to  make,  on  behalf  of  certain  Local  Education 
Authorities,  surveys  of  the  higher  and  secondary  schools  in 
their  district,  with  the  help,  which  I  most  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge,  of  friends  like  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Longsdon.  We 
did  our  best  in  all  cases  to  get  for  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  all  the  information  and  all  the  knowledge  we 
could  of  the  private  schools  in  the  district.  But  at  most 
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two,  and  I  think  only  one,  of  the  private  schools  in  all  those 
great  areas  which  my  colleagues  and  I  had  to  advise  about, 
has  since  been  actually  drawn  into  the  system  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  area.  And  this  is  what  has  left  a  deep  impression 
on  my  mind  :  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  exclusion  of  the 
private  school  was  at  the  request  of  the  private  school  teacher 
himself  or  herself.  It  is  much  more  difficult  than  one  might 
think  to  bring  a  private  school  into  the  mechanism  of  public 
local  administration.  But  I  would  urge  that  no  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authority  ought  to  plan  a  new  public  school  without 
making  exhaustive  and  sympathetic  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  provision  already  made.  Further,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  bring  into  the  work  of  the  new  regime  deserving 
and  competent  teachers  whose  previous  services  have  been  in 
private  institutions  in  that  area.  We  have  now  in  England 
among  private  schools  six  great  groups.  There  are  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  for  boys,  mostly  boarding,  some  day,  leading  up 
to  the  public  school,  age  limits  nine  to  thirteen  or  fourteen ; 
second,  boarding  schools  for  girls,  largely  in  salubrious  places, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  categories — those  with  high  fees 
and  those  with  low  fees  ;  third,  boarding  schools  for  boys 
running  up  to  an  age  limit  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  or  even 
eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  fourth,  day  schools  for  young  children, 
largely  attended  by  boys  and  girls  together,  the  leaving  age  of 
the  boys  being  generally  lower  than  that  of  the  leaving  age 
of  the  girls  ;  fifth,  day  schools  for  older  children,  though  with 
junior  classes  generally  boys  and  girls  separately ;  sixth, 
co-educational  schools  for  older  children.  In  these  categories 
the  preparatory  schools  for  boys  hold  a  unique  position. 
That  is  the  one  case  in  which  private  enterprise,  though  not 
without  exceptions,  practically  fills  one  necessary  part  in  an 
important  layer  of  national  education.  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-rate  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  to 
girls’  education  by  many  private  boarding  schools.  And  I 
would  say  the  same  of  some  schools  under  private  management 
for  young  children,  boys  and  girls  together.  I  would  submit 
for  your  consideration  these  suggestions  :  that,  where  a 
private  school  fills  a  place  in  the  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  must  be  filled  in  the  public  interest,  the  private 
school  must  admit  inspection  and  comply  with  the  public 
requirements  of  the  Local  Authority  and  the  State  combined, 
or,  in  the  case  of  non-local  schools,  of  the  State  only,  or  be 
supplemented  by  a  provision  of  public  schools.  If  that*  is 
accepted,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  the  preparatory  schools 
for  hoys  which  are  introductory  to  the  great  public  schools 
will  find  it  expedient  at  no  distant  date  to  submit  themselves 
to  Government  inspection.  Second,  where  a  private  school  is 
supplementary  inspection  is  desirable,  but  not  necessary. 
Third,  where  a  private  school  exists  as  a  protest  against  a 
dominant  public  ideal,  registration  or  inspection  would  be  to 
it  a  peril  to  its  raison  d’etre.  Now,  wre  have  not  many  schools 
like  that  in  England  at  present,  because  nothing  could  be 
more  considerate  and  wise  than  the  temper  of  mind  of  our 
great  educational  administrators ;  but  I  can  conceive  a  time 
coming  when  there  might  be  a  dominant  public  idea  in  educa¬ 
tion  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  educational  pioneer  to 
defy.  And  that  has  happened  before  in  this  country.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  I  began  by  saying,  for  many  good 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  stupid  ones,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  suppress  education  which  was  not  cut  to  its 
own  pattern.  Men  who  believed  in  their  own  ideal  of  educa¬ 
tion  refused  to  be  silenced,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  the  great 
Nonconformist  academies,  and  without  the  Nonconformist 
academies  the  whole  history  of  English  secondary  and  higher 
education  would  have  been  comparatively  sterile.  These  men 
ran  every  risk.  They  began  in  little  remote  Yorkshire  vil¬ 
lages  where  they  would  be  unlikely  to  be  observed.  They 
went  on,  increasingly  bold  as  they  found  the  claws  of  the 
State  were  not  so  sharp  as  they  feared.  They  went  on 
building  up,  in  accordance  with  their  principles  and  free 
from  interference,  what  were  really  private  Universities  and 
private  higher  secondary  schools,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  educational  leaders  in  English  thought,  Joseph 
Priestley,  had  his  being  as  a  teacher  in  such  a  free  Non¬ 
conformist  academy  as  that.  It  is  to  Priestley  that  we  owe 
the  most  trenchant  and  concise  of  all  pleas  against  well- 
meaning  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  assume  that 
it  alone  knows  what  is  good  in  education  and  wffiat  education 
is  good  for  its  citizens. 


SCHOOL  LIGHTING. 

By  Daniel  H.  Ogley,  M.Eng.,  Royal  Technical  Institute, 

Salford. 


At  the  present  moment  school  lighting  appears  to  be 
attracting  attention  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  formation  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  has 
done  much  to  awaken  interest  in  this  important  subject,  and 
it  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by  the  returns  of  eye¬ 
sight  authorities  that  eye  trouble  is  increased  during  school 
life,  the  unsatisfactory  lighting  being  in  great  part  to  blame. 

In  Germany  the  premature  decay  of  eyesight  amongst 
scholars,  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number  of  spectacle 
wearers,  called  forth  from  the  German  Emperor  some  short 
time  ago  the  remark  that  man  was  not  born  to  wear  glasses. 
The  general  conditions  were  such  as  to  call  for  rigid  examina¬ 
tion,  and  not  only  was  careful  and  scientific  lighting  insisted 
upon,  but  rules  wei'e  laid  down  by  eminent  authorities,  Pi’of. 
Weber  of  Keil  being  perhaps  the  most  prominent. 

In  our  own  country  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  school 
medical  authorities  will  make  it  clear  that  a  large  number  of 
children  are  defective  as  regards  sight,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  London  County  Council,  in  undertaking  an  official 
examination  of  the  health  of  all  children  in  their  charge, 
decided  that  the  examination  should  include  an  investigation 
of  the  lighting  conditions  of  the  buildings  in  which  the 
children  spent  their  days. 

This  clearly  indicates  that  lighting  conditions  are  felt  in 
great  part  to  blame  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  cases  of 
defective  sight.  Some  argue  that  the  percentage  was  as  great 
or  even  greater  in  earlier  times,  and  that  it  is  only  the  medical 
examination  of  our  own  time  that  is  giving  voice  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  ;  but  to  anyone  who  lias  made  a  study  of  illumination 
and  of  the  effect  of  sources  of  high  intrinsic  brilliancy  on  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  it  is  felt  that  unscientific  lighting  conditions 
are  at  fault. 

The  science  of  illumination  has  been,  in  comparison  with 
the  attention  that  has  been  given  to  other  branches  of  the 
subject,  woefully  neglected.  Gas  and  electric  engineers  were 
until  quite  recently  much  more  concerned  with  the  question 
of  obtaining  an  additional  1  per  cent,  from  a  boiler  or  dynamo 
than  with  that  of  the  correct  disposition  of  the  light  units, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  much  greater  saving  could 
easily  be  effected  by  anyone  who  understood  the  requirements 
of  good  illumination.  It  is  felt  more  and  more  strongly  that 
what  is  really  needed  is  an  illuminating  engineer,  apart  from 
the  gas  or  electrical  engineer,  although  the  latter  by  special 
study  could,  no  doubt,  qualify  for  the  position  of  the  former. 

School  lighting,  since  it  is  in  their  school  days  that  children 
are  in  the  most  easily  influenced  stage  of  their  development, 
needs  special  attention,  and  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
contractor  with  the  rule-of-thumb  methods  should  be  banished 
and  his  place  taken  by  the  expert  before  further  damage  is 
done.  The  medical  man  examines  the  eyesight  of  the  child, 
finds  that  it  is  defective,  gives  an  order  for  certain  kinds  of 
glasses,  and  proceeds  with  the  examination  of  the  next  child. 
The  cause  is  hardly  ever  inquired  into,  though  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  found  that  incorrect  lighting  of  the  premises 
was  in  great  part  to  blame.  If,  in  addition  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  children,  the  school  wTas  also  examined,  and  the 
effects  of  the  light  units  carefully  studied,  much  more  good 
would  undoubtedly  result  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  It  is  quite  easy  to  arrange  for  an  adequate  illumin¬ 
ation,  although  a  departure  from  the  recognized  standard  is  to 
many  people,  no  doubt,  a  crime. 

The  j Electrical  World  is  emphatic  in  stating  that  illumina¬ 
tion  cannot  be  neglected  by  medical  authorities,  and  in  an 
important  article  mention  that  “  although  there  is  yet  much 
to  learn  regarding  the  effect  of  light  on  vision,  the  importance 
of  good  illumination  and  the  prejudicial  effect  of  bad  lighting 
on  the  eyesight  of  children  scarcely  requires  emphasis.” 

Insufficient  light  accentuates  the  difficulties  of  fine  work 
and  imposes  a  strain  even  on  the  adult,  while  it  is  specially 
prejudicial  in  the  case  of  children.  Dr.  Kerr,  Medical  Officer 
to  the  L.C.C.,  in  a  recent  report  says:  “A  normal  person  of 
middle  age  will  distinguish  characters  on  paper  in  a  poor 
light  with  greater  readiness  than  a  child  because  the  characters 
are  more  familiar  to  the  adult  and  so  much  more  readily  re- 
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cognized.  Conversely,  a  child  requires  a  better  light  to  read 
by  than  does  an  adult,  to  whom  reading  is  second  nature. 
From  a  large  number  of  experiments,  the  least  illumination 
permissible  on  the  school  desk  of  a  child  has  been  found  to 
equal  one  foot-candle.”  Regarding  the  latter  figure,  the  author 
does  not  agree  with  the  report  published,  a  minimum  of 
two  foot-candles  for  reading  and  writing  being  in  his  opinion 
required,  while  for  drawing  and  distinguishing  fine  detail  from 
two  to  five  foot-candles  are  necessary  according  to  conditions. 

It  seems  to  be  unfortunate,  but  too  true,  that  the  eyesight 
of  children  becomes  worse  during  their  school  career,  and,  in 
America  at  least,  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  check  the 
effects.  A  controlling  board  has  been  appointed  in  many 
cases,  and  the  architect,  the  medical  officer,  and  the  lighting 
engineer  are  afforded  opportunities  for  co-operation  and  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
and  should  be  followed  by  every  country.  A  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  might  even  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  sub-committees  controlling  each  particular  district,  and 
no  plan  being  pursued  without  the  lighting  question  receiving 
adequate  attention. 

To  understand  the  conditions,  a  study  of  the  eye  and  the 
effects  of  light  upon  it  is  necessary. 

The  eye  has  through  the  ages  become  used  to  light  from 
the  sun — that  is,  to  light  coming  from  above.  The  source 
itself  is  not  visible,  and  objects  are  seen  by  reflected  and  dif¬ 
fused  light  only.  The  entrance  into  the  eye  of  intense  light 
from  any  other  direction  causes  great  discomfort,  and  may 
result  in  injury  to  the  nerves.  This  is  because  the  eye  has  no 
protection  from  light  from  any  other  source  but  above,  and  at 
once  it  becomes  evident  that  the  sources  of  illumination  should 
not  be  within  direct  vision  of  the  scholars.  That  this  is  not 
so  is  apparent  on  viewing  the  lighting  arrangements  of  any 
school,  for  in  almost  all  cases  the  lamps  are  hung  so  that 
direct  light  can  enter  the  eyes  of  practically  the  whole  of  the 
class. 

The  normal  eye  can  regard  with  equanimity  a  source  whose 
intrinsic  brilliancy  does  not  exceed,  say,  five  candle-power  per 
square  inch.  An  ordinary  candle  placed  within  the  line  of 
vision  will  produce  no  harmful  effect.  The  intrinsic  brilliancy 
of  the  poorest  carbon  lamp  is  over  fifty,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
good  metal  lamp  may  equal  eight  hundred  candle-power  per 
square  inch.  The  result  of  placing  such  a  lamp  in  the  line  of 
vision  is  that  the  pupil  contracts  in  order  to  protect  the 
retina  from  the  entrance  of  too  much  light :  dazzling  results, 
and  the  rest  of  the  field  appears  too  feebly  illuminated  for 
clear  and  easy  vision,  although  it  might  be  quite  well  enough 
illuminated  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  exposed  light 
sources  of  great  intrinsic  brilliancy  constitute  a  severe  source 
of  eye  trouble  when  placed  directly  in  the  field  of  view,  and 
should  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances.  Evening  students 
are  subjected  to  this  annoyance  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  day  students  are,  and  when  so  seated  that  a  lamp  is  in 
the  direct  line  of  vision,  find  it  practically  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  characters  on  the  board.  The  excessive  brightness 
produces  an  intense  image,  and  causes  injury  to  the  retina, 
while  the  pupil,  contracting  to  protect  the  eye,  reduces  the 
amount  of  light  entering  from  the  board,  and  so  renders  the 
characters  indistinct.  Lecturers  have  been  known  frequently 
to  complain  of  headache  and  eyestrain  after  evening  lectures, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  board  was 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  row  of  headlights  placed  directly 
within  the  field  of  view.  The  field  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  too  feebly  illuminated,  and  in  this  case,  the  images  not 
being  distinct,  the  eye  grows  fatigued  in  its  effort  to  sharpen 
them. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  lights  should  be  placed  to 
avoid  dii’ect  vision.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  place  them  at 
a  sufficient  height  to  avoid  any  but  occasional  glimpses  of 
them ;  but,  if  the  direct  system  is  in  use,  the  better  plan  is  to 
insist  on  adequate  shading.  The  shades  may  be  made  to 
entirely  enclose  the  lamp,  and  thus,  by  very  largely  increasing 
the  globe  area,  the  surface  brightness  may  be  reduced  to  the 
limit  specified.  If  the  lamps  are  not  entirely  surrounded  by 
the  shades,  the  lower  part  should  be  frosted  to  avoid  even  a 
momentary  direct  view  of  the  filament,  while  further,  if  no 
shades  at  all  are  in  use,  total  frosting  of  the  lamps  should  be 
insisted  upon. 


The  inverted  system  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  light 
is  all  thrown  on  the  ceiling,  which  latter  reflects  by  diffuse 
reflection,  the  source  itself  being  completely  out  of  the  field 
of  view.  It  is  important,  in  view  of  the  addition  to  the 
effective  candle-power  to  be  obtained,  that  the  ceiling  and 
walls  should  be  of  some  light  tint  in  preference  to  a  dark  one, 
and  the  reflection  coefficient  of  the  various  wall  materials 
requires  careful  study.  When  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
inverted  system,  arc  lamps  give  trouble  and  require  constant 
attention,  so  that  for  schools  with  no  skilled  attendant  the 
use  of  glow  lamps  is  to  be  recommended.  The  absence  of 
shadows  is  rather  wearisome,  and  objects  appear  flat,  tiring 
the  eye  in  the  effort  to  perceive  them  correctly.  The  inverted 
system,  with  a  certain  amount  of  direct  lighting  to  produce 
shadows,  is  perhaps  better. 

The  illumination  of  the  board  is  of  special  importance. 
Headlights  are  injurious  to  the  lecturer,  and  produce  glare 
if  there  is  any  polish  on  the  board  surface.  Very  rarely  is 
the  surface  correctly  illuminated  for  all  the  members  of  the 
class.  Lighting  by  lamps  placed  along  the  edges  and  screened 
from  view  gives  good  results,  although  it  requires  a  dead 
black  surface  to  avoid  reflection.  Reflection  should  also  be 
avoided  from  desks  and  matter  placed  thereon.  In  this  respect 
may  be  mentioned  the  irritation  caused  by  reflection  from 
white  road  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  promenade  or  stretch 
of  shore. 

The  same  annoying  glare  may  be  caused  by  bad  disposition 
of  the  light  units,  and  the  direction  of  the  light  should  be 
given  very  careful  attention  to  ensure  that  no  harmful  reflec¬ 
tion  will  take  place.  If  light  is  received  over  the  left  shoulder, 
glare  will  be  avoided.  The  paper  surface,  going  to  extremes, 
may  even  receive  attention,  and  that  with  a  high  surface  glaze 
avoided  as  giving  rise  to  harmful  glare. 

A  point  upon  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  applies 
to  the  steadiness  of  the  light  supply.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  eye  is  provided  with  an  automatic  screen — the  iris — which 
regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye.  This  screen 
is  not  instantaneous  in  its  action,  as  is  evident  on  passing  from 
a  dark  to  light  room.  If  the  source  is  varying  in  intensity, 
the  iris  can  no  longer  adjust  itself  sufficiently  quickly  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  retina,  which  becomes  strained  in  its  effort  to  maintain 
clear  vision  in  the  varying  field.  Flickering  gas  jets  are 
sources  of  much  trouble,  and  in  this  connexion  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  metal  filament  lamps,  owing  to  the  low  specific 
heat  of  the  metal,  respond  much  more  readily  to  momentary 
or  other  than  permanent  changes  in  pressure  than  do  carbon 
ones.  Their  intensity  will  then  vary  more  on  a  circuit  in 
which  the  pressure  is  not  adequately  controlled — or,  in  other 
words,  flickering  will  be  more  pronounced. 

The  illuminants  employed  should  yield  a  spectrum  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  daylight  as  closely  as  possible.  Hygienic  con¬ 
siderations  require  an  avoidance  of  light  containing  an  excess 
of  ultra-violet  rays.  The  mercury  vapour  lamp,  though  use¬ 
ful  in  many  ways,  should  not  be  used  for  school  lighting. 
Perhaps  preference  should  be  given  to  light  of  a  faintly  reddish 
tint,  as  it  makes  objects  appear  warm  and  cheerful,  and  for 
this  reason  the  carbon  lamp  is  preferred  by  some  to  the  metal 
lamp  yielding  a  whiter  light. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  or  daylight  illumination,  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  the  fact  the  whole  of  the  room  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  illuminated.  In  many  cases  the  windows  are  so  placed 
that  those  close  to  them  are  in  far  too  strong  a  light,  while 
others  at  some  little  distance  experience  difficulty  in  appre¬ 
ciating  detail.  To  receive  light  over  the  left  shoulder,  it  would 
appear  that  the  windows  should  be  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
class,  or  the  desks  arranged  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
Direct  measurement  of  illumination  should  be  insisted  upon, 
remembering  that  for  most  purposes  an  illumination  of  two 
foot-candles  is  sufficient.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the 
question  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lighting  carefully  planned  before  the  construction  of 
any  building  is  commenced. 


The  Rev.  J.  H.  B.  Mastebman,  speaking  on  the  teaching  of 
history,  said  that  he  sometimes  had  visions  of  a  sacrificial  bonfire,  in 
which  the  historical  textbooks  of  the  past  went  up  in  flames  amid  the 
plaudits  of  an  emancipated  world. 
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Outlines  of  Education  in  England.  By  Cyril  Jackson. 

(Is.  6d.  net,  or  cloth  2s.  net.  Mowbray.) 

Americans  and  foreigners  who  do  us  the  honour  to  come  to 
England  to  study  our  educational  system  rapidly  fall  into 
despair  of  ever  understanding  its  complexities,  and  almost 
invariably  ask,  with  some  wistfulness,  whether  there  is  not 
“  some  small  book  that  gives  a  broad  general  conspectus  of 
the  whole.”  Hitherto  we  have  had  to  send  them  sorrowfully 
away,  but  now,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson,  we  can  hand 
them  eighteenpenny worth  of  condensed  knowledge  that 
exactly  meets  the  case.  Few  indeed  are  so  well  qualified 
by  training  and  experience  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  himself  a  part  of  a  great  deal  of  what  he  has 
described.  His  present  contribution  is  only  another  of  the 
many  self-denying  pieces  of  work  he  has  done  for  English 
education.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  handbooks  issued 
by  the  Christian  Social  Hnion,  under  the  editorship  of  Henry 
Scott  Holland,  D.D.  But  though  the  author  is  evidently  a 
loyal  Churchman,  and  though  the  series  is  produced  by  a 
Church  association,  the  text  is  creditably  free  from  bias. 
Even  when,  in  a  foot-note,  Mr.  Jackson  asks  the  following 
question  (that  all  teachers  will  not  answer  in  the  way  he 
wants),  there  is  no  matter  of  sectarianism  involved:  “Has 
a  teacher  really  any  right  to  enter  the  profession  and  refuse 
to  give  religious  lessons?” 

The  author  admits  the  injustice  of  Nonconformists  in 
the  existence  of  one-school  areas  supplied  with  a  Church 
school,  but  balances  the  admission  by  the  charge  of  injustice 
in  cases  where  Churchmen  have  no  Church  school  to 
which  to  send  their  children.  The  most  captious  critic  read¬ 
ing  these  pages  will  find  it  impossible  to  impugn  Mr. 
Jackson’s  fairness.  Indeed,  apart  from  the  editor’s  preface, 
and  a  preliminary  note,  there  is  almost  nothing  that  would 
enable  an  unbiased  reader  to  guess  the  author’s  Church 
connexion.  The  book  appeals  ito  the  reader  on  its  educational 
merits.  Besides  the  Introduction  and  the  Conclusion  there 
are  seven  chapters:  “The  Organization  of  Education  and 
Government  of  the  Schools,”  “  The  Taught,”  “  The  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,”  “  Secondary  Schools,”  “  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion,”  “Training  of  Teachers,”  “The  Universities.”  To  us 
who  are  familiar  with  the  educational  system  there  is,  of 
course,  not  much  in  the  book  that  is  new,  but  every  well 
informed  reader  will  be  filled  with  admiration  at  the  skill 
with  which  such  complicated  matters  are  set  forth.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  one  feels  that  a  stranger  could  be  in  any  way 
misled  by  the  presentation  here  made.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  well  to  state  explicitly  the  fact  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  England 
has  been  up  till  now  really  a  social  one.  Mr.  Jackson  includes 
private  preparatory  schools  under  the  class  Primary.  This  is 
certainly  a  just  classification:  but  though  the  work  done  in  such 
schools  is  of  the  same  grade  as  that  done  in  the  free  schools, 
the  preparatory  teachers  would  strongly  object  to  have  their 
schools  labelled  “elementary.”  Then  on  page  179  (foot-note) 
the  comparison  of  fees  between  University  College  and  East 
London  is  so  made  as  to  lead  to  a  false  impression.  Surely 
in  the  middle  paragraph  of  page*  148  “ordinary  objects” 
should  read  “ordinary  subjects.”  But  the  wonder  is  that 
with  such  a  mass  of  detailed  matter  these  are  the  only  points 
that  have  called  for  this  kind  of  comment.  Not  only  does 
Mr.  Jackson  write  from  the  fullest  first-hand  knowledge, 
but  he  gives  evidence  of  very  wide  reading  on  the  subject 
of  education  in  general,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  his 
book  by  the  wise  comments  he  makes  on  educational  theories 
and  the  possibilities  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  our 
English  schools.  In  particular  he  is  sympathetic  but  wisely 
critical  in  his  estimate  of  the  Montessori  scheme,  while  his 
foot-note  on  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes’s  “What  Is  and  What  Might 
Be  ”  is  the  best  brief  criticism  possible— kindly,  but  final. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  book  is  mainly  expository, 
but  of  course  it  cannot  avoid  controversial  matters.  On  all 
points  in  dispute  Mr.  Jackson  gives  his  views  clearly,  but  | 


unobtrusively.  He  is.  not  afraid  to  give  a  lead,  and  teachers, 
at  any  rate,  will  be  glad  to  note  that  his  lead  is  usually  in  the 
direction  that  their  experience  inclines  them  to  favour.  This 
is,  after  all,  only  wdiat  we  might  expect  from  a  man  who 
has  had  such  excellent  opportunities  of  learning  about  schools 
at  first  hand.  Teachers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
encourage  school  governors,  parents,  inspectors,  and  “  others 
interested  ”  to  read  this  admirable  little  book. 


Wings  and  the  Child.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

(6s.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

When  a  writer  of  the  distinction  of  Mrs.  Nesbit  turns  to 
“  the  muddled,  musty  maze  we  call  education  ”  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  expect  something  out  of  the  ordinary.  We  are  not 
disappointed.  The  professional  reader  will  soon  see  that  this 
book  breaks  new  ground  by  developing  old  theories  in  a  new 
direction.  It  is  really  the  philosophy  of  bricks  in  education. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  no  reference  to;  the  Froebelian  occupa¬ 
tions  and  gifts.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  kinder¬ 
garten  bricks  formed  the  classical  basis  of  all  educational 
bricklaying.  But  it  is  ill  finding  fault  with  an  author  for 
not  doing  her  work  in  the  conventional  way.  Mrs.  Nesbit 
has  not  given  us  a  systematic  treatise.  She  gives  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  knowing  the  principles  of  education.  She  has  looked 
into  our  subject  as  an  outsider,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
made  serious  mistakes  had  it  not  been  for  the  insight  that 
her  love  of  children  has  bestowed  upon  her.  She  is  much 
more  at  home  in  writing  for  children  than  in  writing  about 
them,  and  she  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact,  as  is  shown  in  her 
apology  on  page  109. 

Mrs.  Nesbit  is  not  enamoured  of  a  scientific  pedagogy. 
She  tells  us  bluntly:  “You  cannot  hope  to  understand  chil¬ 
dren  by  common  sense,  by  reason,  by  logic,  nor  by  any 
science  whatsoever.”  Imagination  and  even  love  are  dis¬ 
missed  as  equally  inefficacious.  “There  is  only  one  way:  to 
remember  what  you  thought  and  felt  and  liked  and  hated 
when  you  yourself  were  a  child.”  This  picturesque  exagger¬ 
ation  is  probably  justified  as  a  reaction  against  the  exclu¬ 
sively  objective  methods  of  some  scientific  observers.  In 
any  case  it  encourages  a  sort  of  retrospective  analysis  that  is 
already  in  high  favour  'among  the  psychologists,  so  Mrs. 
Nesbit  can  depend  upon  support  from  the  very  camp  she  be¬ 
lieves  she  is  attacking.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  is 
setting  herself  up  against  the  properly  constituted  profes¬ 
sional  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  her  book  is  dedicated  with 
great  warmth  to  the  elementary  teachers  of  this  country,  and 
in  one  of  her  chapters  she  delivers  herself  of  a  panegyric  that 
might  turn  the  heads  of  any  less  well  balanced  body  of  pro¬ 
fessional  people.  Further,  her  plea  for  smaller  classes  in 
the  elementary  schools  will  warm  the  hearts  of  the  teachers, 
if  it  somewhat  chills  those  of  the  rate-payers.  But  Mrs. 
Nesbit’s  positive  contribution  to  education  is  twofold.  First, 
there  is  her  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  elaborate  brick¬ 
work  in  the  building  of  magic  cities,  coupled  Avith  the  skill 
AA’ith  which  she  shows  that  it  can  be  applied  in  all  sorts  of 
schools,  even  the  poorest.  But  in  the  second  place  she  has 
done  an  even  greater  service  by  the  charm  that  she  has  cast 
over  the  whole  subject  of  child  study  and  child  co-operation. 
No  one  can  read  her  chapter  on  “  Beauty  and  Knowledge,” 
with  its  delightful  begging  of  the  question  involved  in  the 
old  laudator  temporis  acti  point  of  view,  without  feeling  the 
better  for  it.  Mrs.  Nesbit  has  discarded  science,  but  she 
cannot  escape  from  art.  The  Avhole  book,  indeed,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  artistic  presentation  of  its  author’s  reaction 
to  modern  education,  and  as  such  is  a  valuable  “  document  ” 
for  the  scientific  educationist.  That  it  is  also  a  delightful 
bit  of  reading  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  too  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  him  who  has  to  keep  abreast  with  the  literature 
of  education. 


School  Hygiene.  By  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar. 

(5s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

This  appears  as  one  of  the  “  Brief  Course  Series  in  Educa¬ 
tion  ” ;  but  there  is  nothing  specially  brief  about  it.  A  book 
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of  369  fairly  large  pages  is  rather  what  one  would  call  a 
thorough  treatment  for  one  branch  of  hygiene.  The  work  is 
intensely  practical,  which  does  not  mean  that  we  have  only 
directions  and  no  reasons,  but  merely  that  applications  are 
the  important  things,  and  only  enough  theory  is  introduced 
to  ensure  intelligent  handling  of  the  various  problems.  The 
chapter  on  Fatigue,  for  example,  is  much  more  meagre  than 
one  would  expect  in  view  of  the  extensive  literature  on  the 
subject,  yet  it  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  matters,  while 
the  references  given  at  the  end  will  enable  the  student  to 
carry  his  investigations  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  in  Mac- 
dougall  and  elsewhere.  The  principle  of  the  book  is  to  have 
a  large  number  of  chapters  (twenty-six  in  all),  each  of  a 
moderate  size  and  dealing  with  a  definite  subject.  Some  of 
these  subjects  are  unusual,  for  the  English  reader,  at  any  ' 
rate.  In  “  Drinking  Cups  and  Drinking  Fountains,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  the  American  love  of  “  the  individual  cup  ” 
fully  justified.  Again,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  have  a 
chapter  on  “The  Qualifications  and  Duties  of  a  School 
Janitor  ”  ;  yet  when  we  read  it  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  something  in  the  contention  that,  “  next  to  the  princi¬ 
pal,  the  janitor  can  become  the  most  important  personage  in 
a  city  school.”  The  whole  ground  of  school  hygiene  is 
covered,  and  matters  are  presented  in  such  a  clear  and 
attractive  way  that  the  reader  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  read¬ 
ing  a  textbook.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Dresslar  is  dealing  with 
conditions  in  some  respects  different  from  ours  puts  his  book 
at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  its  appeal  to  English  readers  ; 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  very  difference,  coupled 
with  the  strict  attention  to  the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  will 
give  the  book  a  very  special  value  as  an  unusual  presentation 
of  matters  that  are  ordinarily  treated  in  a  somewhat  con¬ 
ventional  way. 


“Some  University  Serias.” — Euripides  and  his  Age.  By 
Prof.  Gilbert  Murray.  (Is.  Williams  &  Sorgate.) 

This  masterly  little  volume  will  make  its  appeal  not  only 
to  the  classical  scholar  but  also  to  that  wider  public  to  whom 
Euripides  is  known  chiefly  through  Prof.  Murray’s  transla¬ 
tions.  After  sifting  the  varied  evidence  of  often  discordant 
traditions  the  author  gives  us  a  probable,  though  necessarily 
meagre,  account  of  the  chief  facts  of  the  poet’s  life.  But  the 
book  contains  far  more  than  this.  The  aim  of  Prof.  Murray 
is  to  put  the  reader  into  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  poet, 
and  to  help  him  to  understand  both  the  spiritual  and  intellec¬ 
tual  conditions  which  helped  to  form  his  genius,  and  the 
artistic  conventions  in  which  he  worked.  We  are  shown  the 
great  ideals  which  animated  Athens  as  the  “  Saviour  of 
Hellas  ”  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  sad  falling 
away  from  those  ideals  which  left  hex’ — towards  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Sparta — a  tyrant  city,  fighting’  blindly  and 
often  cruelly  for  an  unjust  supremacy.  Prof.  Murray  re¬ 
view’s  in  a  few  scholarly  pages  the  rise  of  the  Sophists  and 
the  intellectual  quickening  which  followed  their  teaching. 
It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  ruthless  criticism  and  fearless 
inquiry  against. which  no  convention  or  belief,  however  sacred 
to  the  “  plain  man,”  could  for  one  moment  claim  immunity 
and  at  a  time  when  the  contrast  between  lofty  ideals  and 
small  achievements  moved  many  to  bitterness,  that  Euripides 
wrote.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  the  “  Ion  ”  is  conceived, 
which  is,  as  Prof.  Murray  remarks,  “  of  all  the  extant  plays 
the  most  definitely  blasphemous  against  the  traditional  gods.” 
Small  wonder  that  the  poet  was  unpopular,  to  quote  once 
more:  “It  was  that  he  had  pierced  through  to  a  deeper 
stratum  of  thought,  in  which  most  of  the  pursuits  and  ideals 
of  the  men  about  him  stood  condemned.  Socrates  beached  the 
same  plane,  and  they  killed  Socrates.”  Prof.  Murray  gives 
a  short  account  of  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy  following  the 
theory  that  it  developed  from  the  Dionysiac  Eitual — a  theory 
of  which  he  makes  most  illuminating  use  in  his  treatment  of 
the  “  Bacchae  ”  and  of  the  dents  ex  machvna.  The  plays 
are  treated  in  their  chronological  order,  and  in  the  last  two 
chapters  on  the  Art  of  Euripides  those  conventions  are  dealt 
with  which  are  most  foreign  to  a  modern  reader — the  pro¬ 
logues,  the  deus  ex  machina,  and  the  chorus.  Scattered  up 
and  down  the  book  are  stimulating  parallels  and  contrasts 


with  modern  writers  and  remarks  on  the  general  principles 
of  art.  It  is  only  natural  that  one  who,  like  Prof.  Murray,  is 
at  the  head  of  the  reaction  against  the  nineteenth  century 
view  of  Euripides  as  a  crude  realist  should  sometimes  be 
guilty  of  a  little  “special  pleading.”  Granting  that  Prof. 
Murray’s  defence  of  the  chorus  in  “Medea,”  1273  If.,  is  ade¬ 
quate,  what  are  we  to  say  of  “  Hippolytus,”  778  ft'.,  with  the 
crowning  absurdity  of  line  785?  Again,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  “  Electra,”  excellent  though  it  is,  we  feel  that  the- 
difficulty  of  the  sham  marriage  is  rather  shirked.  These,, 
however,  are  small  points,  and  we  should  like  to  close  by 
unreservedly  recommending  this  book  to  every  lover  of  “  sad.; 
Electra’s  poet.” 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


ENGLISH. 

Cambridge  Foets,  1900-1913.  Chosen  by  Aelfrida  Tillyard. 

(Pp.  ‘215.  5s.  net.  Cambridge  :  W.  Heifer  &  Sons.) 

Criticism  of  this  volume  is  disarmed  by  the  modest  claim  which  Sir 
A.  Quiller- Couch  puts  forward  in  his  introduction.  It  would  seem 
that  the  public  are  asked  to  accept  its  contents,  not  as  offering  any 
achievement  of  permanent  value,  but  as  affording  evidence  of  a  body 
of  poetic  sensibility  and  technical  skill  out  of  which  some  one  worthy 
of  the  name  of  poet  may  eventually  arise.  Taken  on  this  level,  the 
selection  may  be  welcomed,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  many  of  the 
thirty-eight  writers  whose  names  appear  are  either  well  known  already 
to  the  reading  public  or  are  likely  to  become  so.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  must  be  definitely  classed  under  the  heading  of  minor 
poetry,  such  as  demands  no  very  warm  encouragement  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  literary  art.  The  writing  of  verses  is  an  agreeable  pastime 
which  is  well  fitted  to  develop  the  artistic  appreciation  of  those  who 
practise  it ;  but  we  do  well  not  to  make  the  approach  to  Parnassus  too 
easy.  Of  the  writers  represented  here,  perhaps  the  most  promise  is 
shown  by  Rupert  Brooke  and  James  Elroy  Flecker,  but  praise  is  due 
also  to  the  work  of  J ohn  Alford,  Frances  Darwin  Cornford ,  Aleister 
Crowley,  Dermot  Freyer,  and  Victor  B.  N euburg. 

The  British  Empire  Universities  Modern  English  Illustrated . Dictionary . 
Revised  and  edited  by  Edward  D.  Price  and  H.  Thurston  Peck, 
Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  (Pp.  1,210.  The  Syndicate  Publishing 
Company.) 

In  this  latest  edition  of  the  work  of  reference  which  rejoices  in  the 
above  somewhat  cumbrous  title  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
the  information  as  complete  and  as  up  to  date  as  possible.  The  book, 
indeed,  combines  the  function  of  a  dictionary  with  some  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  an  encyclopaedia  and  a  yearbook.  The  introductory  matter, 
dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  English  language  and  literature, 
has  been  contributed  by  competent  authorities,  and  should  be  found 
both  interesting  and  useful,  while  the  facts  and  figures  supplied  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  Reference  Library,  which  follows  the  diction  - 
ary  proper,  form  a  valuable  supplement.  The  plan  of  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  very  well  executed.  In  the  definitions,  conciseness  and 
accuracy  have  been  successfully  sought.  There  are  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  but  the  principle  of  selection  for  more  elaborate  treatment  is 
not  very  clear.  In  the  list  of  “Famous  Characters  in  Prose  and 
Poetry”  the  choice  again  seems  to  be  a  little  haphazard.  In  Prof. 
Rippmann’s  interesting  historical  account  of  English  spelling,  “  dia- 
graph  ”  is  twice  printed  for  “  digraph.” 

A  Bookman's  Letters.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

(Pp.  427.  4s.  6d.  net.  Hodder&  Stoughton.) 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  was  well  ad¬ 
vised  in  reprinting  contributions  to  the  British  Weekly  which  had 
appeared  under  the  well  known  signature  of  “Claudius  Clear.”  It 
is  seldom  that  material  intended  for  publication  in  a  newspaper  proves 
worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  book  form,  and  the  articles  that  make  up 
this  volume,  selected  though  they  are  from  an  abundant  store,  rarely 
rise  above  their  ephemeral  purpose.  They  consist  mostly  of  gossipy 
notes  about  books  and  authors  such  as  might  tickle  the  palate  of  un¬ 
critical  readers,  though  occasionally  some  larger  question  of  literary 
judgment  is  raised.  The  author  has  no  original  points  of  view  to 
suggest,  but  there  are  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  famous 
writers  whom  he  has  met  which  may  pleasantly  while  away  a  vacant 
hour. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  Germany.  By  H.  E.  Marshall.  With  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  A.  C.  Michael.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Henry  Frowde  and 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

This  is  an  ample  volume  in  large  type  within  spacious  margins, 
with  two  maps  (of  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Napoleon)  and  ten 
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colour  plates.  Being  intended  for  children,  it  selects  the  main  facts 
of  the  history  and  utilizes  the  stories  and  anecdotes  that  do  so  much 
to  fix  events  in  young  minds.  It  is  written  in  simple  language  and 
with  lucid  disposition  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  a  history  that  is  well 
worth  reading.  The  author  seems  to  think  “the  grown-ups”  are 
hopeless,  hut  we  expect  that  many  grown-ups  will  take  a  keen  interest 
in  this  volume  and  derive  much  interesting  and  suggestive  information 
from  its  pages.  The  book  will  make  a  handsome  Christmas  gift. 

“British  Battle  Books.” — Poitiers .  By  Hilaire  Belloc. 

(Is.  Hugh  Rees.) 

The  idea  of  this  series  is  admirable,  and  it  is  being  admirably 
carried  out.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Belloc  traces  the  movements 
that  led  up  to  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,  and  describes  the  preliminaries 
to  the  action,  the  ground  it  was  fought  on,  the  constitution  of  the 
conflicting  bodies,  the  actual  battle,  and  the  results  of  the  battle. 
He  also  has  a  very  useful  chapter  on  the  aspect  the  Battles  of 
Crecy  and  Poitiers  would  have  presented  to  an  onlooker  of  their 
time,  which  involves  a  description  of  the  general  armament  of 
Western  European  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  the  contrast  between  weapons  and  methods  that  told  so  heavily 
for  the  Plantagenets.  Mr.  Belloc  writes  with  directness  and  verve 
and  with  the  incalculable  advantage  of  having  personally  studied 
the*terrain.  The  sketch  maps  are  extremely  helpful.  This  volume 
is  simply  indispensable  to  the  student  of  the  Poitiers  campaign. 
English  History  m  Contemporary  Poetry.  Ho.  II :  Lancaster  and 
York  (1399  to  1485).  By  Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford,  M.A. 
No.  IV :  Court  and  Parliament  (1588  to  1688).  By  Prof. 
E.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Is.  net  each.  G.  Bell, 
for  the  Historical  Association.  ) 

Both  these  brochures  are  very  interesting  essays,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  their  narrow  limits  necessarily  reduce  them  almost  to  indications 
of  sources  and  bearings.  They  will ,  therefore,  be  of  most  use  to 
teachers  and  to  students  that  have  the  opportunity  and  the  time  to 
follow  out  in  some  well  provided  library  the  readings  indicated. 
'Quotations  are  fuller  in  the  first  paper;  exposition  is  fuller  in  the 
second.  Possibly,  however,  the  quotations  given  may  be  enough  for 
school  purposes — just  enough  to  give  a  taste  and  an  impulse. 

“  Oxford  County  Histories.” — A  School  History  of  Lancashire.  By 
E.  G.  W.  Hewlett,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Here  is  a  model  history  of  a  county  for  school  use.  Lancashire  is 
a  large  and  varied  area  with  a  strange  outline,  little  known  in  the 
general  school  histories,  yet  the  scene  of  multiform  activities  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  to  the  national  development.  Mr.  Hewlett  traces 
its  fortunes  through  the  centuries,  describing  the  work  of  prehistoric 
man,  Romans,  Saxons,  Normans,  &c.  ;  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools,  manor  houses  and  cottages  ;  the  administration  of  powerful 
barons  ;  the  civil  wars  and  the  peace  industries  and  amusements  ;  the 
great  inventions  in  weaving  and  spinning  ;  the  canals,  the  railways, 
the  steamships,  and  the  political  and  social  movements — the  trans¬ 
formation  of  Lancashire  into  “  the  greatest  industrial  centre  in  the 
world,  and  the  headquarters  of  trade  between  England  and  America.” 
A  very  remarkable  history,  packed  full  of  varied  matter,  yet  fluently 
and  clearly  written — a  valuable  supplement  to  the  general  school 
history,  and  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  dwellers  in  the  other 
counties  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  Lancashire. 

Ancient  History.  By  E.  Nixon,  late  Head  Mistress  of  the  Junior 
School,  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham,  and  H.  R.  Steel.  (2s. 
H.  Bell.) 

The  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria  occupies  a  good 
half  of  the  volume,  and  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  (down  to 
Augustus)  is  reduced  to  a  somewhat  thin  summary  of  leading  events. 
The  prominence  of  the  Eastern  countries  shows  how  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  school  books.  Khammurabi  gets 
the  most  part  of  a  chapter  to  himself  ;  and  the  Aegean  civilization  is 
well  indicated,  though  we  should  have  expected  a  stronger  attempt 
to  link  Crete  with  Greece.  The  treatment  is  fresh  and  generally 
accurate.  Yet  we  have  scarcely  “  learnt  all  that  we  know  about 
Socrates  ”  from  Plato  ;  and  the  code  of  Justinian  (in  whatever  sense 
the  writers  take  the  expression)  is  not  a  collection  of  “  the  decisions 
of  various  judges.”  However,  the  little  volume  presents  concisely 
and  clearly  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  great 
empires  of  the  nearer  East  that  is  not  elsewhere  so  readily  accessible 
for  school  use.  There  are  seven  maps  and  about  thirty  illustrations, 
all  very  serviceable. 

Exercises  and  Problems  in  English  History  (1485-1820),  chiefly  from 
Orginal  Sources.  Compiled  by  W.  J.  R.  Gibbs,  B.A.,  Mus.B. 
Cantab.,  Senior  Assistant  Master,  West  Suffolk  County  School 
and  Pupil-Teacher  Centre.  (2s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press. ) 

The  method  is  to  give  an  extract  from  an  original  document  and 
to  append  a  few  questions.  Altogether  there  are  150  such  problems, 
each  involving  three  or  four  points.  “  In  many  cases  the  questions 
can  be  answered  either  in  a  few  sentences  or  in  tabular  form,” 
which  ‘  ‘  reduces  the  amount  of  correction  without  sacrificing  the 
■worth  of  the  question.”  “The  chronological  order  has  not  been 


followed,  in  order  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  the  scheme  ” — how  we 
are  unable  to  understand.  Many  of  the  questions  are  substantial ; 
some  of  them  seem  rather  intangible  or  over  the  heads  of  schoolboys. 
But  much  will  depend  on  the  teacher. 

CIVICS. 

English  Political  Institutions .  An  Introductory  Study.  By  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott,  M.A.,  Lecturer  and  Tutor  in  Modern  History  and 
Political  Science  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition. 
(4s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Marriott’s  opportune  and  lucid  work  is 
very  welcome.  The  only  difference  from  the  first  edition,  however, 
is  some  corrections  of  details  and  the  addition  of  a  few  notes.  The 
Parliament  Act  is  given  in  an  appendix,  and  for  the  changes  effected 
in  Indian  Administration  by  the  Acts  of  1909  we  are  referred  to  the 
“  Annual  Register.”  After  all,  these  events  were  important  enough 
to  justify  the  recasting  of  a  page  or  two.  However,  the  book  is 
substantially  excellent.  It  displays  the  actual  working  of  the 
Constitution,  sketches  the  historical  development  of  the  various 
organs  of  Government  (Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judiciary),  ana¬ 
lyses  the  machinery  and  discusses  the  functions  of  Local  Government, 
and  defines  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonial  dominions  and  dependencies.  The  volume  cannot  be  too 
widely  read  and  studied. 

A  Primer  of  English  Citizenship.  For  Use  in  Schools.  By  Frederic 
Swann,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Scholar  of  King’s  College,  London, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- at-Law,  formerly  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Ilkley.  (Is.  6d.  Longmans.) 

The  object  of  this  primer  is  to  help  to  make  good  citizens.  Mr. 
Swann  sketches  successively  the  position  of  the  King,  the  constitution 
and  operation  of  Parliament,  of  town  councils  and  of  county  and 
other  councils,  the  raising  and  application  of  rates  and  taxes,  the 
working  of  the  various  courts,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  schools  of 
all  sorts,  the  State  and  the  child,  masters  and  men,  and  the  relations 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The 
treatment  is  thoroughly  simple  and  clear  and  well  informed,  though 
it  is  open  to  exception  on  Indian  affairs  and  to  some  extent  on  alien 
immigration.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  very  careful  and  valuable 
work. 

The  Spirit  of  Association.  Being  Some  Account  of  the  Gilds,  Friendly 
Societies,  Co-operative  Movement,  and  Trade  Unions  of  Great 
Britain.  By  M.  Fothergill  Robinson.  (6s.  net.  John  Murray.) 

The  author  examines  the  principal  achievements  of  the  Spirit  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  country  as  manifested  through  the  four  forms  of  spon¬ 
taneous  voluntary  associations  mentioned  in  the  sub-title,  and  shows 
how  potent  a  factor  associative  effort  has  been  in  our  national  pro¬ 
gress.  She  disclaims  original  research, 5but  that  was  not  necessary  for 
her  purpose :  it  is  enough  that  she  has  made  good  use  of  the  best 
works  on  her  subject.  The  book  has  its  value  as  a  history  in  broad 
outline,  but  its  most  striking  quality  is  a  steady  and  dispassionate 
criticism,  which  deserves  attention.  The  facts  are  very  complicated 
and  they  have  their  roots  deep  in  human  nature,  so  that  short  cuts  to 
remedies  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  ‘  ‘  We  are  thrown  back  again 
and  again  on  the  basic  facts  that  progress  can  only  be  surely  attained 
by  the  building  of  individual  character,  by  the  fitting  of  each  human 
being  to  fulfil  worthily  life’s  task,  and  by  the  consequent  elevation  of 
the  whole  moral  plane,  and  the  ennobling  of  the  impulses  by  which 
our  home,  social,  and  industrial  relations  are  controlled.”  Such  a 
conclusion  may  be  unpalatable  in  some  quarters  where  there  is  early 
anticipation  of  the  millennium,  but  there  is  solid  truth  in  it.  The 
book  has  been  patiently  and  thoughtfully  written,  with  ample  know¬ 
ledge,  and  in  an  interesting  style.  It  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and 
studied. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Historical  Geography  of  Scotland.  By  W.  R.  Kermack,  B.A. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Johnston.) 

A  valuable  book,  which  explains  the  geographical  aspects  of  the 
history  of  Scottish  nationality.  The  references  to  original  sources  are 
numerous  and  are  carefully  arranged,  and  the  whole  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  painstaking  preparation. 

“The  Atlas  Geographies.”  —  (1)  British  Isles.  (2)  Europe.  By 
Thomas  Franklin,  A.C.P. ,  and  E.  D.  Griffiths,  B.Sc.,  F.R.G.S. 
(6d.  net  each.  Johnston.) 

These  are  the  first  two  parts  of  a  new  series  of  regional  books. 
Each  is  a  self-contained  atlas  and  textbook,  and  has  numerous  exer¬ 
cises.  Letterpress  and  maps  are  both  very  satisfactory. 

SCIENCE. 

Weeds  :  Simple  Lessons  for  Children.  By  R.  Lloyd  Praeger, 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “  Cambridge  Nature  Study  Series,” 
which  has  already  established  an  excellent  reputation,  not  only  for 
simplicity  and  clearness,  but  for  the  engaging  and  accessible  nature  of 
the  topics  with  which  it  deals.  Soil,  Trees,  Human  Nature  (in  “  The 
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Gateways  of  Knowledge  ”),  and  now  Weeds,  are  materials  obtainable 
by  every  one,  even  in  varying  degree  by  the  city  dweller,  and  the 
different  writers  manage  to  make  them  all  so  interesting  that  each 
appears  more  attractive  than  the  other,  as  a  basis  for  school  lessons. 
This  latest  volume  has  the  excellent  illustrations  and  highly  practical 
suggestions  for  work  which  have  distinguished  its  predecessors,  and 
although  it  is  likely  that  no  teacher  of  any  originality  in  botany  ever 
could  confine  himself  to,  or  follow  the  order  of,  a  book,  this  one  will 
provide  every  one  who  uses  it  with  very  useful  exercises  to  set  their 
classes,  and  very  interesting  text  for  them  to  read. 

“  Home  University  Library.” — Plant  Life.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer, 

F.R.S.  (ls.net.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Every  one  who  has  come  under  the  brilliant  influence  of  Prof. 
Farmer’s  teaching  must  be  aware  of  the  interesting  way  in  which  he 
treats  the  subject  of  physiological  anatomy.  This  book  shows  his 
wide  grasp  of  plant  structure,  and  illustrates  the  intimacy  of  his 
knowledge  of  details  ;  but  it  is  written  in  such  a  way  that  any  reader 
who  is  capable  of  understanding  scholarly  language  can  grasp  its 
contents  without  previous  possession  of  much  technical  knowledge. 
There  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  way  in  which  all  the  physiological 
functions  are  shown  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  green  leaf,  and  the 
author’s  characteristic  rejection  of  the  misuse  of  the  term  “adapta¬ 
tion”  as  an  explanation  of  at  present  unexplainable  effects  should 
teach  a  wholesome  lesson  to  many  who  prattle  amiably  of  Nature’s 
ways.  The  book  is  to  be  especially  commended  to  teachers  of  Nature 
study,  who  will  find  that  it  gives  them  a  point  of  view  from  which 
their  subject  may  be  viewed  as  a  whole  and  unified.  If  we  miss  any¬ 
thing  which  we  might  have  expected  in  the  book  it  is  some  discussion 
of  the  wonderful  devices  by  which  some  shade  plants  utilize  very  faint 
light ;  but  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  as  suggestive  as  it  is  pleasant  to 
read. 

MUSIC. 

Musical  Number  Games.  By  Edith  S.  Sayer. 

(55  pp.  Is.  8d.  net.  Charles  &  Dible.) 

Teachers  of  the  youngest  children  will  welcome  this  useful  book. 
It  contains  twenty-five  games  designed  for  teaching  number.  Each 
is  set  to  a  short  and  easily  learnt  tune,  which  in  some  cases  is  adapted 
from  other,  and  older,  games.  Children  delight  in  tunes,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  games,  and  here  we  have  a  good  combination  of 
tune,  words,  and  game  which  will  cause  a  child  to  absorb  un¬ 
consciously  elementary  ideas  of  number. 

Songs  of  Love  and  Duty.  Fourth  Edition.  Edited  by  G.  Spiller  and 
A.  Knight,  A.R.C.O.  (75  pp.  6d.  net.  Watts.) 

This  book  contains  seventy  poems  calculated  to  cultivate  a  high 
moral  tone  in  children  of  all  denominations  without  wounding  the 
religious  susceptibilities  of  parents.  The  words  are  set  to  appropriate 
music  of  a  rhythmical  and  tuneful  character,  in  some  cases  well 
known  tunes  being  requisitioned. 

Living  Music.  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Methods  of  Modern 

Music.  By  Herbert  Antcliffe.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Joseph  Williams.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part,  historical  and 
personal,  deals  with  the  influences  which  have  led  up  to  the  music  of 
the  present  day  ;  the  second  part,  technical  and  aesthetic,  deals  with 
progressive  ideas  of  opera  and  music  drama,  modern  choralism, 
modem  tonality  and  harmony,  and  classical  and  romantic,  of  to-day. 
The  treatment  is  interesting  and  vivid.  Much  ground  is  covered  in 
the  fifteen  chapters.  We  commend  the  book  alike  to  professional  and 
amateur  students.  Appended  are  a  glossary  of  musical  terms  and  a 
bibliography. 

The  Country  Dance  Book.  Part  III.  Containing  Thirty-five  Country 
Dances  from  “The  English  Dancing  Master”  (1650-1670). 
Described  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp  and  George  Butterworth.  (Novello.) 

This  book  is  issued  in  connexion  with  “  Country  Dance  Tunes,” 
Sets  Y  and  VI.  Price  Is.  6d.  each.  We  welcome  the  continuation  of 
this  admirable  work. 

Songs  for  the  Schoolroom.  Composed  by  T.  W.  Stephenson,  B.A. 

(Is.  net.  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

This  volume  comprises  twenty  songs,  pleasing  and  tuneful,  well 
adapted  for  young  pupils.  We  would  point  out  that  in  Nos.  15  and 
17  the  time-signature  needs  revision. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  Purpose  of  Education.  By  St.  George  Lane  Fox  Pitt.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

English  Education  and  Dr.  Montessori.  By  Cecil  Grant.  Wells 
Gardner,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Montessori  Schools:  as  Seen  in  1913.  By  Jessie  White,  D.Sc. 
Milford,  Is.  net. 


CLASSICS. 

Bell’s  Simplified  Latin  Classics. — (1)  Sallust’s  Catiline  ;  (2)  The 
Agricola  of  Tacitus.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt.  Is.  6d.  each. 
Limen :  a  First  Latin  Book.  Fourth  Edition.  By  W.  C.  F. 
Walters  and  R.  S.  Conway.  Murray,  3s. 

FRENCH. 

Marie  Claire  a  Villevielle.  Par  Marguerite  Audoux.  Clarendon 
Press,  Is.  6d. 

Exercises  on  “  Le  Blocus,”  with  Grammar  and  Questionnaire.  By 
R.  J.  C.  Hayter.  Cambridge  University  Press,  lOd. 

Collection  Gallia.— (1)  La  Femme  de  Demain.  Par  Etienne  Lamy. 

(2)  Odeurs  de  Paris.  Par  Louis  Yeuillot.  Dent,  Is.  net.  each. 
Lectures  Illustrees.  Par  E.  Magee  and  M.  Anceau.  A.  &  C.  Black, 

Is.  6d. 

Quatre  Contes  Choisis.  Par  A.  Daudet.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Adair. 
Hachette,  Is. 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  Par  Beaumarchais.  Edited  by  F.  H. 
Osgood.  Ginn,  2s. 

Les  Haricots  Merveilleux.  Hachette,  1 5  c. 

Cendrillon.  Hachette,  15  c. 

La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant.  Hachette,  15  c. 

Sindbad  le  Marin.  Hachette,  15  c. 

Histone  d’un  Chien,  d’une  Poupee,  et  d’une  Petite  Fille.  Hachette, 
1  f. 

Contes  Merveilleux.  Adaptes  par  M.  P.  Cremieux.  Hachette,  10  f. 
Le  Journal  d’une  Minet  Blanc.  By  J.  Freneuse.  Hachette,  3  fr. 
Bibliotheque  Hachette. — (1)  Moliere ;  (2)  Corneille  ;  (3)  Boileau. 
1  fr.  net. 

Hachette’s  Reading  Books. — (1)  La  Dette  de  Jeu,  2s.  ;  (2)  Le 
Blocus,  Is.  6d.  ;  (3)  L’Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort,  4d.  ;  (4)  Easy 
French  Poems,  6d.  ;  (5)  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,  6d.  ;  (6)  Contes 
Faciles,  Is.  ;  (7)  Episodes  de  Guerre,  Is.  ;  (8)  Cinq  Contes 
Choisis,  Is.  ;  (9)  La  Classe  en  Fran^ais,  2s. 

Military  Expressions  in  English,  French,  and  German.  Hachette, 
Is.  6d. 

How  to  Learn  6,000  French  Words  in  One  Day.  Hachette,  2s.  6d. 
Chardenal’s  Second  French  Course.  New  Edition.  Hachette,  2s. 
Harrap’s  Shorter  French  Texts. — La  Revolution.  Sd. 

GERMAN. 

Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  G.  H.  Clarke  and  C.  J. 
Murray.  Cambridge  University  Press,  5s. 

ENGLISH. 

Manual  of  English  for  Foreign  Students.  By  Marshall  and  Schaap. 
Hachette,  3s.  6d. 

American  Literature.  By  W.  J.  Long.  Ginn,  5s.  net. 

Selections  from  William  Hazlitt.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Howe.  Ginn,  5s. 
The  Tudor  Shakspere.  ■ — (  1)  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Edited  by 
G.  Benedict.  (2)  The  Tempest.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Greene. 
Macmillan,  Is.  each. 

Scott’s  Guy  Mannering.  Edited  by  R.  F.  Winch.  Macmillan, 
2s.  6d. 

Folk  Stories.  —  (3)  The  Orange  Maiden ;  (4)  The  White  Dove  ; 
(5)  The  Magic  Plant ;  (6)  The  Mountain  Giant.  McDougall, 
paper,  2d.  each  ;  cloth,  3d.  each. 

The  Student’s  Elocution  Book.  By  L.  Bagley  and  G.  Goodes. 
Simpkin  Marshall,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Children’s  Classics. — The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  By  Char¬ 
lotte  Yonge.  Macmillan,  5d. 

Book  Ways  :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By 
E.  Kimpton.  Ralph,  Holland,  2s. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge.  By  Sybil  Smith.  Milford,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Anthology  of  English  Verse.  Second  Edition.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt 
and  S.  E.  Goggin.  Clive,  2s.  6d. 

English  Lessons  on  the  Gouin  Method.  By  F.  Themoin  and  M.  F. 
Yates.  Hachette,  Is.  6d. 

A.  L.  Spelling  Books.— (1)  Lower  Classes  ;  (2)  Intermediate  Classes  ; 

(3)  Upper  Classes.  By  J.  B.  Marshall.  E.  J.  Arnold,  paper, 
2d.  each  ;  cloth,  3d. 

Chisholm  Readers.  Book  III,  Is.  3d.  ;  Book  IV,  Is.  4d.  Jack. 
Story-book  Readers. — (1)  Untidy  Molly,  and  other  Stories ;  (2)  The 
Little  Gentleman  in  Velvet.  E.  J.  Arnold,  paper,  l|d.  each; 
cloth,  2 id. 

A  Handbook  of  Precis  Writing.  By  E.  D.  Evans.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  2s. 

A.  L.  Old  Time  Tales  Illustrations. — The  Three  Bears.  By  W.  S. 
Stacey.  E.  J.  Arnold,  set  of  three,  6s.  6d.  net ;  each,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Told  in  Dicky-bird  Land.  By  Gladys  Davidson.  Nutt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORY. 

From  George  the  Fourth  to  George  the  Fifth.  By  E.  Ross. 
Harrap,  2s. 

Early  Collegiate  Life.  By  John  Venn.  Heffer,  5s.  net. 
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A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.  By  A.  D.  Innes. 

Vols.  I  and  II.  Riviugtons,  6s.  net  each. 

Bell’s  Eng-lish  Classics. — Macaulay’s  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Ready.  Bell,  Is. 

Analysis  of  Maine's  “Ancient  Law.”  By  J.  B.  Oldham.  Black- 
well,  Is.  net. 

Pictures  of  Famous  Travel.  By  H.  C.  Barnard.  Black,  Is.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies. — (1)  Northumberland.  By  S.  R. 
Haselhurst.  (2)  Merionethshire.  By  A.  Morris.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Atlas  Geographies.  Part  II :  Junior  Geography.  By  T.  Franklin 
and  E.  D.  Griffiths.  Johnston,  2s.  8d.  net. 

Provincial  Geographies  of  India.— The  Madras  Presidency.  By 
E.  Thurston.  Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  A.  L.  Fraction  Cards. — (1)  For  Lower  Classes  ;  (2)  Intermediate 
Classes  ;  (3)  Upper  Classes.  By  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  E  J. 
Arnold,  Is.  net  each. 

A  School  Statics.  By  G.  W.  Brewster  and  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff. 
Heffer,  3s.  net. 

Squaring  the  Circle.  By  E.  W.  Hobson.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  3s.  net. 

Marsh’s  Mathematics  Work  Book.  Designed  by  H.  W.  Marsh. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  3s.  net. 

Constructive  Textbook  of  Practical  Mathematics.  Yol.  II :  Tech¬ 
nical  Algebra.  Part  I.  By  H.  W.  Marsh.  Chapman  &  Hall, 
8s.  6d.  net. 

Exercises  from  a  New  Algebra.  Parts  I-IV.  By  S.  Barnard  and 
J.  M.  Child.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 

Elementary  Graphic  Statics.  By  J.  T.  Wight.  Whittaker,  4s.  net. 
Junior  Geometry,  By  A.  G.  Cracknell.  Clive,  2s.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 

Sound.  Elementary  Textbook.  By  J  W.  Capstick.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  4s.  6d. 

The  Story  of  Plant  Life  in  the  British  Isles.  By  A.  R.  Horwood. 
Churchill,  6s.  6d.  net. 

Lowson’s  Textbook  of  Botany.  Adapted  by  M.  Willis.  Clive, 
6s.  6d. 

Genera  of  British  Plants.  By  H.  G.  Carter.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  4s.  net. 

Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers.  By  J.  Duncan.  Macmillan, 
8s.  6d.  net. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

Educational  School  Gardening  and  Handwork.  By  G.  Brewer. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Lace-Making.  By  Margaret  and 
Aileen  Winser.  E.  J.  Arnold,  3s.  net. 

Common  Sense  Knitting.  By  Jane  A.  Fleming.  E.  J.  Arnold, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Metal  Modelling.  By  Mable  Brunton.  E.  J.  Arnold,  Is.  6d.  net. 

RELIGION. 

A  Vision  and  a  Voice.  By  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Philip.  Robert  Scott, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Daybreak  Call.  By  A.  J.  Costain.  78  , Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
Is.  paper ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Boy’s  Prayer  Book.  Compiled  by  A.  Devine.  Methuen,  Is.  Gd. 
net. 

A  New  School  Hymnal.  Edited  by  E.  M.  Palser.  Harrap,  Is.  net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Philips’  Nature  Calendar  1914.  Philip,  6d.  net. 

Artist’s  Auto -Lithograph.  View  of  Parthenon.  Asher,  2s.  6d. 

The  Everyman  Encyclopaedia.  Vols.  10, 11,  12,  completing  the  work. 
Dent,  Is.  each. 

The  Nation’s  Library.  (1)  British  Commerce.  By  H.  H.  Bassett. 
(2)  A  Book  of  Folk-lore.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould.  Collins, 
is.  net  each. 

The  Kitchen  Garden  and  the  Cook.  By  Cecilia  Maria  Pearse. 
Smith,  Elder,  5s.  net. 

Histoire  Anecdotique  de  la  Parisienne  par  le  Costume.  27  Endsleigh 
Gardens,  N.W.,  Is. 

A  Child’s  Garland.  By  Margaret  Ashworth.  Pitman,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Industries  for  the  Feeble-minded  and  Imbecile.  A  Handbook  for 
teachers.  By  A.  Bickmore.  Adlard,  2s.  net. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Egypt.  An  Appeal  to  the  Friends  of 
Liberty.  Smith,  Elder,  Is.  net. 

Board  of  Education.  (1)  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer,  1912, 
2s.  6d.  (2)  Examinations  in  Science  and  Technology,  1913,  9d. 

The  International  Whitaker.  1914.  2s. 

The  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Wales.  1913-1914. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully  : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  work  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  work. 


14539.  (Professor  Langhorne  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — If  r  and 
n  be  any  positive  integers,  show  that  the  sum  of  the  series 
lr  +  2r  +  3,'  +  4,'  +  ...  +nr 

is  a  fraction  whereof  the  numerator  is  exactly  divisible  by  n  and 
the  denominator  is  some  integer  independent  of  n. 

Solution  by  F.  J.  Turton. 

Denote  T  +  2*  +  . . .  +  n  by  S,..  Now 
nr+l-(n-l)r+1  =  +  ...  +  (-l)'-)  ,.+iC,- n+(  —  1)*', 

then 

(«-l)’'+1-(u  — 2)’'fl  =  ,.+1C!  (n—  l)*'  —  ,.+iC2(«  —  l)1'-1-*- ... 

+  (-l)>'-1,.+1C,  (u-l)  +  (-l)--, 

and  so  on, 

2r+1-lr+1  =  ,*,Ci2r-,+iCs2r-1  +  ...  +  (-l)r-1r+1C,  2  +  (-ir, 
lrtl-0’+1  =  ,+iC1T-,+1C22r+1+  +  (  — 1)’ _1,.+  iC,.l  +  {  — 1)’. 

Adding  up,  and  remembering  there  are  “  n  ”  rows,  we  have 

+  1  =  S,.,.  +  iCi  —  r  +  lCj  S,._l  +  ,.  +  lC3'S,.r2  ...  (  —  l)’'*1  r  +  lC,.  Si  n  (  —  1)  . 
Then,  if  S^  ...  S,._,  are  divisible  |by  n,  Sr  is  divisible  by  n.  But 
Sx  =  J  [n  (n  -i- 1)],  therefore  S,.  is  divisible  by  n,  i.e.,  is  of  the  form 
n.f  (n). 

The  denominator  of  S,.  is  governed  by  the  coefficients 
r  +  lG-  ...  ,.  +  iC,*_ 3  ...  ,  +  1Cl- 

For  S[  will  have  a  denominator  2^,  S2  will  have  a  denominator 
2Cj  x  3U  ;  and  ST  a  denominator 

2Ci  x 3C1  x4C)  x  ...  r+iC], 

except  in  so  far  as  cancellations  are  possible.  Each  of  sCi  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  “n”  depending  only  on  r,  and  therefore  the  de¬ 
nominator  is  independent  of  n. 


17614.  (Professor  R.  W.  Genese,  M.A.)  —  If  0,  the  circum- 
centre  of  a  triangle  ABC,  be  taken  as  origin,  and  u,  v,  w  denote  the 
vectors  OA,  OB,  OC,  the  vector  of  N  (the  nine-point  centre)  is 
known  to  be  A  (u  +  v  4  w)  ;  prove  that  the  vector  of  the  in-centre  I 
is  (au  +  bv  +  cw)l(a+b  +  c),  and  hence  that  the  modulus  of  NI  i« 
AR  — r. 

Solution  by  Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana ,  M.A. 

If  M  is  the  mid-point  of  BC, 

(OB)  +  (OC)  =  2  (OM)  ; 
therefore 

(OA)  +  (OB)  +  (OC) 

=  (OA)  +2  (OM)  =  3  (OG), 
where  AG  =  2GM. 

Thus  the  vector  of  G  is 
^(u  +  v  +  w). 

But  (ON)  =  |  (OG) ; 

therefore  (ON)  =  |  (u  +  v  +  iv) . 

If  the  bisector  of  L  A  meets  BC  in  M',  BM'  :  M'C  =  c  :  b  ;  hence 
b  (OB)  +  c  (OC)  =  (b  +  c)  (OM')  ; 
therefore  a  (OA)  +  b  (OB)  +  c  (OC)  =  a  (OA)  +  (b  +  c)(OM') 

=  (a  +  6  +  c)(OI), 

where  AI  :  IM'  =  b  +  c  :  a. 

Thus  the  vector  of  I  is  (au  +  bv  +  cw)/(a  +  b  4  c).  Now 


A 


(01)  +  (IN)  =  (ON); 
therefore  (IN)  =  (ON)  — (01) 


1 

2  (a  +  6  +  c) 


[u  {b  +  c— a)  +  v  ( c  +  a  —  b )  +  iv  (a  +  b— c)] 


=  l/2s[u  (s— a)  +v  (s  —  b)  +  ru  (s  —  c)]. 
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Comfort  &  economy 
in  school  lighting. 

can  be  positively  ensured  by  the  use  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  conjunction  with  OSRAM  DRAWN 
WIRE  LAMPS.  The  OSRAM  lamp  ('has 
revolutionized  the  lighting  of  the  School,  for 
not  only  does  it  give  a  steady,  soft,  brilliant 
light,  but,  owing  to  its  low  current  consumption, 
more  light  can  now  be  obtained  for  a  smaller  cost  than  was 

ever  before  possible. 

REMEMBER. — A  well  lit  School  means  a  well  filled  School, 
for  the  prospective  parent  in  choosing  a  place  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  his  son  will  at  once  appreciate  the  cheerful 
atmosphere  which  is  the  unfailing  outcome  of  good 
lighting  considerations. 

DRAWN  WIRE 
LAMPS 


1 

| 

I 


1 


1 


OSRAM 


are  unsurpassed  for  long  life,  brilliance,  strength,  and  economy. 

Sold  by  all  Electricians ,  Stores,  Ironmongers,  dc. 

(Wholesale only)  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Ltd., 

Head  Office:  67  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


I 

I 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


MD  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

Telephone  No.:  1646  Gerr&rd. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED.  \  (J* 


104  Charing:  Cross  Road, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


FROM  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON’S  LIST. 


DE  FIVAS'  NEW  GRAMMAR  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMARS. 

Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  carefully  chosen  Graduated  French  Texts 
for  Preparatory  Reading  and  Translation.  A  New  and  Thoroughly  Revised 
Edition  (containing  nearly  80  additional  pages).  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 474  pages 
price  2s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d. 

DE  FIVAS’  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  AND 

READER.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

DE  FIVAS’  INTRODUCTION  ALA LANGUE FRANCAISE. 

Twenty-eighth  Edition.  12tno,  2s.  6d.  * 

DE  FIVAS’  LE  TRESOR  NATIONAL.  Eighth  Edition 

12mo,  Is.  6d.  KEY,  2s. 


BOOKS  FOR  TECHNICAL  STUDENTS. 
THE  DIESEL  OR  SLOW-COMBUSTION  OIL  ENGINE. 


Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  ->d.  net. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PROCESSES  OF  METAL  PLATE 

WORK.  Compiled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  Examinations,  and  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  metal  plate  trade.  By  Edwin  G.  Barrett.  2s.  6d.  net. 

SCREW-CUTTING  FOR  ENGINEERS.  A  Handbook  for 

Practical  Mechanics  and  Technical  Students.  By  Ernest  Pull.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTRY. 

(ORGANIC).  By  Geoffrey  Martin,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.,  E.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry  at.  Hirkbeck  College,  London.  Assisted  by  Fourteen  Specialists. 
700  pages,  250  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s.  net.. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY:  ITS  THEORY  AND  PRAC¬ 
TICE.  A  Handbook  for  the  use  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Students,  and 
Operators.  By  James  Erskinr-Murray'.  D.Sc..  F.R.S.K.,  M.I.E.E. 
Fifth  Edition.)  Revised  and  Enlarged.  458  pages,  with  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net.  [ Just  published. 


Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON, 

7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C  ,  and  5  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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If  we  take  the  axis  along  OA, 

u  =  R,  v  =  R  (cos  2C  +  tsin  2C),  w  =  R  (cos  2B  —  i  sin  2B) ; 
so  that 

IN)  =  R/2s  {s  —  a  +  (s  —  b)  cos  2C  +  (s— c)  cos  2B 

+ 1  [(s  —  b)  sin  2C  —  (s  —  c)  sin  2B] } . 

Hence  (modulus  NI)2 

=  R2/4s2  [2  (s — a)-  +  22  (s  —  b)  (s — c)  cos  2 A] 

=  R2/4 s3  {[2  (s  — a)]2— 42  ( s  —  b)(s  —  c )  sin2A} 

=  JR2— R2/s2  26c  sin2  \ A  sin2  A 
=  JR2  —  R3a/s2  2  sin  A  (1— cos  A) 

—  JR2  —  R2A/s2  [2  sin  A  —  f  2  sin  2  A] 

—  JR2 — R2a /s2  4  cos  | A  cos  |B  cos  JC  (1  —  4  sin  \k  sin  JB  sin  JC) 
=  JR3-R3A/s2.4sA/a&c  (1-r/R) 

«=  JR3-R2A/s.l/R  (1-r/R)  -  JR2-Rr  +  r2. 

Thus,  finally,  (modulus  NI)  =  +(|R  —  r). 

Note  by  the  Proposes. 

I  is  the  centroid  of  masses  a,  b,  c  at  A,  B,  C  ;  hence  its  vector  to 

any  origin  is  au  +  bv  +  cw  gjnce  vectors  add  like  forces  (or,  by 
a  +  b  +  c 

scalar  multiplication)  a  formula  is  available  for  the  square  of  the 
modulus  of  \u  +  p.v  +  vw,  viz.,  2\hi2  +  22ixv~vw  cos  vtv. 

The  work  of  simplification  is  shortened  if  2  sin  A  be  replaced  by 
(a  +  6  +  c)/2R. 


17286.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — Discuss  the  curve  y  =  xv,  es¬ 

pecially  for  negative  values  of  y. 


then  for  y  =  n'/m',  x  is  real  if 

m'k  =  2 n'r'  .  (2). 

In  (1)  and  (2)  r  and  r'  are  so  chosen  that  the  values  of  k  are  in¬ 
tegral  :  it  follows  that  though  the  values  of  y  and  of  x  are  geometrically 
consecutive,  the  values  of  x  will  belong  to  different  branches  of  the 
function  yx,y.  Hence  there  is  on  this  view  no  functional  continuity 
between  consecutive  values  of  x,  and  the  branch  of  conjugate  points 
reappears. 

A  tracing  of  the  graph  for  real  values  of  x  and  y  is  appended. 


17612.  (Lt.-Col.  H.  W.  L.  Hime.) — If  the  sides  of  an  obtuse-  ■ 
angled  triangle  are  so  related  that  82a4  =  112a263;  then  the  two 
real  common  tangents  of  Brocard’s  ellipse  and  circle  concur  on  the 
circum-circle. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Since  the  Brocard  circle  passes  through  the  foci  of  the  Brocard 
ellipse,  their  common  tangents  touch  the  circle  in  points  lying  on 
the  tangent  to  the  ellipse  at  an  extremity  of  its  conjugate  axis 
(Taylor’s  Ancient  and  Modern  Geometry,  p.  130,  Ex.  335).  The 
pole  of  this  tangent  with  respect  to  the  circle,  or  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  of  the  tangents,  has  for  its  anharmonio  coordinates,  with 
the  symmedian  point  as  origin, 

{2  (  a/M— <r)  +  3a2,  2  ( vTM - <r)  +  36*.  2  ( VM-a)  +  3c2} , 
where  M  =  2a4— 2a262  and  a  =  2a3. 

Substituting  these  coordinates  in  the  equation  of  the  oircum- 
oircle,  which  is  (with  the  symmedian  point  for  origin) 

yz  +  zx  +  xy  =  0, 

we  get  for  the  condition  that  the  two  real  tangents  concur  on  the 
circum-circle  82a4  =  112a362. 


Inflexion 


Maximum 

abscissa 


—  2 


-I 


Solution  by  C.  E.  Wright  and  the  Proposer. 

The  curve  y  =  xv  (or  more  conveniently  for  tracing  *  =*  yVv)  is 
easily  obtained  for  positive  values  of  y.  There  is  a  maximum 
abscissa  e  when  y  =»  e,  and  a  point  of  inflexion  when 

y  a  e?  =  4-48,  x  =  (e%)e  a  =  1‘4  (roughly). 

Also  an  asymptote  x  =  1.  Considering  values  of  y  numerically 
equal,  but  of  opposite  sign, 

X  =  yVy,  Xy  =  (-y)-Vv; 
therefore  xxy  =  (— 1  )W. 

If  1/y  is  an  odd  integer,  or  any  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms  with 
an  odd  denominator,  it  follows  that  Xy  is  real :  otherwise  imaginary. 
Hence  negative  values  of  y 
give  a  branche  pointilUe, 
the  value  of  dxldy  being  im¬ 
aginary  for  all  such  values. 

But  it  would  seem  that  a 
certain  amount  of  contin¬ 
uity  can  be  given  to  this 
branch ;  for  any  number 
whatever,  whether  irra¬ 
tional  or  in  the  form  of  a 
fraction  with  an  irreducible, 
even,  denominator  can  be 
expressed  as  the  limit  of 
a  convergent  sequence  of 
fractions  with  odd  denom¬ 
inators  {e.g.,  n/m  can  be 
defined  as  [yr],  where 

yr  =  ml  (r  7n  +  1), 
r  being  an  integer) .  Hen  ce , 
if  n/m  is  a  value  of  y  for 
which  yhv  is  imaginary,  we 
may  give  a  real  value  to  it 
by  taking  Lt  (y,)l^yr  as  its 

r  =  cp 

definition,  even  though  this  limit  is  not  attained.  The  function 
x  =  yVv  may  now  be  considered  as  defined  for  all  real  values  of  y, 
positive  or  negative.  The  branch  of  the  curve  below  the  x-axis  then 
becomes  continuous. 

A  wider  view  of  the  functional  relation  between  x  and  y  may  be 
taken :  it  y  is  restricted  to  real  values,  put 

y  =  pe,kw,  X  =  p'le  {  cos  krc/p  +  i  sin  kn/p]  . 

The  case  requiring  discussion  is  when  k  is  an  odd  integer.  Put 
p  =  n/m :  then  sin  kx/p  vanishes  only  if 

mk  =  2nr .  (1), 

where  r  is  any  integer. 

Choose  n'/m'  such  that  |  n/m— n'/m'  |  <  E  (any  small  quantity) ; 


CHE 


PoiNTILLit\ 


17608.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — The  formula  for  the  volume  of 

a  tank  or  dam  having  a  rectangular  top  and  bottom,  and  sloping 
sides,  is  “  add  top  area,  bottom  area  and  four  times  mean  area,  and 
multiply  by  one-sixth  of  the  depth.”  In  space  of  four  dimensions 
prove  that  the  formula  is  the  same,  “area”  meaning  what  in 
ordinary  parlance  would  be  a  solid  ;  and  “  top  and  bottom  ”  being 
to  right  or  to  left  along  one  of  the  four  “  rectangular  ”  axes. 


Solution  by  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Since  the  sloping  sides  are  flat,  the  corresponding  edges  of  the 
top  and  bottom  boundaries  must  be  parallel.  Let  au  a2,  a3  be  the 
edges  of  the  bottom  P ;  by,  62,  f>3  those  of  the  top  Q.  Then  the 
section  by  a  3-flat  parallel  to  the  bottom  and  at  a  height  zh,  h  being 
the  whole  height,  is  a  rectangular  solid  M3  with  edges 

ai(l—  z)  +  byz, 

Hence  the  content  Y  is  given  by  integrating  from  0  to  1, 

dV  =  {a!  +  (by  —  ay)  z\ {a2  +  (b2 -a2)  zj  {a3  +  (b:i— a3)  z}  hdz. 

Let  2aja263  =  2lt  2a16263  =  22,  ata 2a3  =  P,  and  byb>b3  =  Q,  then 
1  Jh  dY/dz  =  P  +  s  (2,  - 3P)  +  z2  *(22 - 22i  +  3P)  +  3s  (Q  -  22  +  2!  -  P)  ; 
therefore  Yjh  =  P  +  |  (2t  — 3P)  +  |  (22  —  22!  +  3P)  +  \  (Q  — 22  +  2i  —  P) 
=  J  (P  +  Q)  +  (2i  +  22). 

Now  if  M  is  the  mid-section, 

2,(M  =  (ai  +  6j)(a2+  62)(a3+  63)  =  (P  +  Q)  +  (2i  +  22). 

Hence  V/h  =  J  (P  +  Q) +  |M— ts  (P  +  Q)  =  |(P  +  Q  +  4M). 

This  result  admits  of  extension  to  space  of  7i  +  1  dimensions  S„+i. 
We  shall  use  the  notation 

2r  —  261Z>2  •••  biUr  +  i  •  •  *  a,i,  2r  2n— r  ^  T^ ,  Mp  +  Ma - p  =  Np 

(if  n  is  even,  the  single  term  2i„  =  T*„). 

Then  it  can  be  proved  by  the  above  method  that 


■\t  h  f  m  ,  T)  ,  T2  Ts  \ 

*  H+l  =  - -  N-0+  —  +  -7T-  +  -7T+  *•*  > 

+  1  \  71  MC2  n'J'i  * 

the  last  term  being  T4  _d/„Cj  (M -i)  or  Tj,,/,,^,,, 


according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 

Also  the  numbers  Np  can  be  expressed  linearly  in  terms  of  the 
T’s. 

In  space  of  2 ?i  or  2n  — 1  dimensions  the  volume  is  then  expressed 
as  a  linear  function  of  n  T’s,  and  hence  as  a  linear  function  of  n 
N’s,  i.e.,  it  is  expressed  linearly  in  terms  of  n  sums  of  pairs  of  sec¬ 
tions  equidistant  from  top  and  bottom  These  sections  may  be 
taken  at  any  intervals,  however  irregular,  so  long  as  there  are  n 
pairs. 

Now  we  can  prove  the  theorem  :  “Any  formula  of  this  kind  which 
is  true  in  space  of  n  dimensions  is  true  for  the  corresponding  figure 
in  a  space  of  any  lower  dimensions.”  The  formula  for  S„  will  still 
be  true  if  a  pair  of  opposite  boundaries  are  parallel.  In  this  case 
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every  section  of  the  figure  parallel  to  these  boundaries  is  a  figure  of 
the  same  kind  in  space  Let  a  be  the  distance  between  the 

parallel  boundaries.  Then  Vn  =  aVn_,  and  any  section 

Mp  =  aM';-1  ; 

hence  the  factor  a  cancels,  and  we  get  exactly  the  same  formula 
expressing  V„  .i  in  terms  of  its  corresponding  sections. 

As  the  number  of  dimensions  increases  the  formulae  become  more 
complex.  In  S:t  and  S4  we  have 

V  =  h/6  (P  +  Q  +  4Mt)  =  7i/8  [P  +  Q  +  3  (M§  +  Mg)] 

In  S5  and  S6  we  have 

V  =  h/ 90  [7  (P  +  Q)  +  32  (Mj  +  Mg)  +  12M^] , 

and  also  V  =  7i/288  [19  (P  +  Q)  +  75  (Mj  +  M|)  +  50  (M|  +  Mg)]. 

These  formulae,  and  all  higher  ones,  are  all  true  in  ordinary  space 
and  for  a  plane  trapezium. 

The  Proposer  solves  thus  : — 

Take  for  bounding  “  planes  ” 

±y  =  a  +  lx,  ±s  =  5  + to®,  ±tv  =  c  +  nx,  ±®  =  d. 

The  “  volume  ”  of  the  “  solid  ”  is 

d 

(a+lx)(b  +  mx)(c  +  nx)  dx 

or  16  ( abed  +  d 3  2amn/3). 

Now  “  top  area”  =  8 (a  +  ld)(b  +  md)(c  +  nd) , 

‘‘bottom  area”  =  8 (a—ld)(b—md)(c—nd), 

4 x mean  “  area”  =  32a6c, 
and  their  sum  =  8  (6a5c  +  flavin) . 

Multiplying  by  2 d/6,  we  get 

1  Gabcd  +  16d3  2amn/3. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  while  this  same  formula  holds  in  space 
of  two,  three,  or  four  dimensions,  it  fails  for  space  of  higher  dimen¬ 
sions. 


through  A  touching  BC  at  its  middle  point  meets  AB,  AC  at  Y,  Z  ; 
YZ  and  the  tangent  at  A  to  this  circle  meet  BC  at  T,  T'.  Prove 

BT'  =  CT. 

Solution  by  C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A. 

Let  any  transversal  cut  the  three  pairs  of  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
at  LL',  MM',  NN'  ;  these  points,  with  RR'  where  it  cuts  the  conic, 
are  four  pairs  in  involution. 

In  Question  16994  two  pairs,  LL'  and  RR',  have  a  common  mid¬ 
point,  the  centre  of  the  conic  ;  therefore  that  is  also  the  mid-point 
of  the  other  pairs. 

To  get  Question  17071,  put  P  and  P'  at  A,  R  and  R'  at  the 
middle  of  BO,  and  QQ'at  Y  and  Z  ;  and  take  BC  as  the  transversal. 
Then  again  two  pairs  of  the  involution,  RR'  and  BC,  have  a 
common  mid-point,  which  must  therefore  bisect  TT'  also. 

Note. — Mr.  C.  E.  Wright  remarks  that  the  Solution  of  Question 
16994  and  an  extension  of  the  same  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of 
C.  Smith’s  Conics,  p.  252. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.,  solves  Question  17071  thus  : — 

Let  D  be  the  mid-point  of  BC.  Draw 
the  chord  AL  parallel  to  BC.  Join  LD, 

LT.  Because  BD  =  BC  ;  therefore 

(BC,  Doo)  =-l; 
therefore  A(BC,  Doo  )  =  —  1 ; 
therefore  A  (YZ,  DL)  =  —  1  : 

therefore  YZ,  DL  are  conjugate  chords  ; 
therefore  the  pole  of  DL  lies  on  YZ,  but 
it  also  lies  on  BC  ;  therefore  T'  is  the 
pole  of  DL  ;  and  therefore  TL  is  a  tan¬ 
gent,  but  AL  is  parallel  to  TT'  and  AT' 
is  a  tangent ;  therefore,  by  symmetry, 

DT  =  DT' ;  and  therefore  CT  =  BT'. 


17581.  (N.W.  McLachlan,  B.Sc.  Eng.  (Lond.),  A.M.I.E.E.) — 
One  vertical  section  of  an  oil  well  for  a  dynamo  bearing  is  a  trape¬ 
zium  with  parallel  sides  12"  and  10".  Another  vertical  section,  at 
right  angles  to  the  former,  is  a  rectangle  8"  long.  The  depth  of 
each  section  is  6".  Find  the  level  of  the  oil  when  the  well  is  # 
full. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Frederick  Phillips,  F.C.P.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. ; 

(II)  by  N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A. 


(I)  Let  ABCD  be  section  of  tank. 
Produce  AD  and  BC  to  O. 

Then  OZ  =  30”. 

Volume  of  tank 

=  |(12  +  10)x6x8 
=  11 X  6  x  8  cubic  inches  ; 
therefore  §  of  this  =  330  cubic  inches. 
Let  x  be  required  depth  of  liquid. 
Then 

330  =  |  [§  (30  +  x)  + 10]  x  x  8  ; 
giving  x  =  3-87  inches. 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 


(II)  Any  horizontal  section  is  an  ellipse  of  semi-minor  axis  4". 
If  x  be  the  height  of  the  section  above  the  bottom,  the  semi-major 
axis  is  (5  +  |a:)". 

The  area  is  therefore  47r  (5  +  |x) ;  /) 

therefore  the  volume  is 

6  4tt  (5  +  4®)  dx  =  7r  (120  +  a**), 
o 

If  x  be  the  level  when  the  well  is 
f  full,  we  get 

fx  (120  +  12)  =  4tt  (5®  +  ^x2), 

i.e.,  f  x  132  =  20®  +  4®2,  i.e .,  2®2  + 120®  — 495  =  0, 

i.e.,  x  =  |(-60±67-75)  approximately 

=  3-87  inches  nearly. 


16994.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Two  opposite  sides,  PP',  QQ' 
of  a  quadrangle  inscribed  in  a  central  conic,  cross  the  axis  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  ;  prove  that  a  similar  property  holds  with 
regard  to  the  sides  PQ',  P'Q,  and  with  regard  to  PQ,  P'Q'. 

17071.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle ;  the  circle 


17622.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.) — Express  ®8  — ®4  + 1  in  the  forms 

A2  ±  6B2,  and  deduce  the  factors  of  ®12  +  66. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. ; 

(II)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

(I)  ®8-®4  +  1  =  (®12  + 1)  -+  (®4  + 1) 

=  (®4  +  3®2  +  l)2-  6®a  (®2  + 1)2 
=  (®4 — 3®2  + 1)3  +  6®2  (®3 — 1) 2 ; 

® 12  +  66  =  (®4  +  62) .  (®12  +  6°)  /(®4  +  62) 

=  (®4  +  6s) .  { (®4  +  3 . 6®2  +  62)2—  (6®2)2.  (®2  +  6)2} 

=  (®4  +  62).{P2— Q2}  =  (®4  +  62)(P  — Q)(P  +  Q), 
where  P  =  (®4  +  3.6®2  +  62),  Q  =  6®2(®2  +  6). 

The  above  all  depend  on  the  Aurifeuillian  partition 

(®6  +  y6)  -+  (®2  +  y2)  —  (®3  +  3  xy  +  y2)2  —  6  xy  (x  +  y)-. 

(II)  Since  ®s— ®4  +  l  =  ®4  (®4  + 1/®4— 1)  =  4f2  +  l, 

if  t  —  x  +  1/®  ;  and  t*  —  it'2  + 1  may  be  written 

(i2  + 1)2  —  6£2  or  (C—  5)2  +  6(i2— 4)  ; 
the  required  forms  are 

(®4  +  3®2+  l)2— 6®2(®2  +  l)3  and  (®4— 3®2  + 1)2  + 6®2(®2— l)2. 

Then  put  ®  =  y/^6,  and  the  factors  of  y]2  +  66  may  be  deduced. 


17628.  (R.  Tata,  M.A.) — The  locus  of  points  from  which  three 

normals  can  be  drawn  to  a  parabola,  such  that  one  of  them  is 
equally  inclined  to  the  other  two  is  a  pair  of  lines  a  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Solution  by  Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.,  and  W.  N.  Bailey. 

The  parabola  being  y 2  =  4a®,  the  equation  of  the  normal  of 
gradient  m  is  y  —  mx  —  2am  —  am?.  If  this  goes  through  the  point 
({17)  whose  locus  is  sought,  we  have 

am3  +  to  (2a— |)  +  77  =  0. 

Hence  mx  +  to2  +  m3  =  0,  +  to3TOj  =  2  —  |/a, 

TOi  TO2TO3  =  —  77/a. 

If  the  normal  of  gradient  m?  is  equally  inclined  to  those  of  gradients 
to,,  to3,  we  must  have  the  angle  between  to2,  to,  supplementary  to 
that  between  m2,  m3  ;  this  gives 

(TO2  —  TO,)/(1  +  TO,TOj)  =  —  (to2— w3)/(l  +  to2to3), 

or  2?rc2 — w,  —  to3 — 2to,to.to3  +  mj2  (to,  +  to3)  =  0. 

Hence  3to2  +  277/a — w23  =  0, 
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i.e.,  w23— 3?%  — 2  y/a  =  0. 

But  m23  +  (2  —  {/a)  m2  +  vla  =  0, 

from  tlie  equation  of  the  normal ;  therefore 

w2  (5  — |/a)  +  377/a  =  0,  or  m.2  =  3t7/(|— 5a). 
Substituting  in  either  equation  for  m2,  we  get  (after  suppressing  the 
factor  77)  27a??2  =  (|  — 5a)2  (2|  — a). 

Thus  the  locus  is  a  quartic  which  breaks  up  into  the  axis  of  the 
curve  y  =  0,  and  the  looped  cubic 

27  ay2  =  (x—  5a)2  (2x  —  a). 

For  the  problem  to  be  possible  those  points  of  the  cubic  must  be 
taken  which  lie  beyond  the  evolute  of  the  parabola  away  from  the 
vertex  ;  this  requires  the  abscissae  of  the  points  to  be  ^  \a.  It 
seems  that  there  is  some  defect  in  the  wording  of  the  problem. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 


17870.  (N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A.) — Find  the  value  of 


f 

Jo 


COS  X 


(1  +  X 


,,2\3 


dx  and 


f"  sin  2x 
Jo  x  (1  + 


(1  +  a;'2)3 


dx. 


17671. 

show  that 


(Professor  R.  Srinivasan, 
sin  (0  +  a) 

COS  0—71  COS  (0  +  a) 


M.A.) — If  sin  0  =  n  sin  (0  +  a), 
2  ri'  sin  (r  +  1)  a. 

r  =  0 


17672. 


(R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  in  any  triangle 


a 

a~x 

a-2  cos  A 


b 

b~l 

b~- cos B 


c 

c  1 

c~2  cos  C 


=  0. 


17673.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Solve  algebraically 
in  integers,  and  give  the  lowest  numerical  example, 

(+‘G  +  y l!)  +-  (x2  +  y2)  +  (z6  +  w6)  +-  (z2  +  w 2)  =  X4  +  Y‘. 

17674.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — The  number  N  —  4a±l  is  prime 
or  composite  according  as  {[|  (N- 1)]  !}'2±1  is  or  is  not  divisible  by 

N.  [F7.gr.,  N  =  17  is  a  factor  of  (8!)2  +  l  ;  N  =  19  is  a  factor  of 
(9!)2— 1,  and  actually  of  91  +  1.] 


17675.  (C.  M.  Ross,  B.A.) — A  sphere  of  constant  radius  r  passes 
through  the  origin,  and  cuts  Ox,  0 y,  0 2  in  A,  B,  0.  Find  the  locus 
of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  plane  ABC. 

17676.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)— ABC  being  given,  let  A'BC, 
B'CA,  C'AB  be  varying  isosceles  triangles  together  equal  to  ABC, 
such  that  AA',  BB',  CC'  meet  at  P.  Then  the  locus  of  P  is  a  nodal 
cubic,  and  the  envelope  of  the  axis  of  perspective  of  ABC  and  A'B'C' 
is  a  parabola  (Kiepert’s).  The  asymptotes  of  the  cubic  meet  at  a 
point,  and  are  parallel  to  the  three  pedal  lines  which  meet  at  the 
nine-point  centre. 

17677.  (W.  E.  H.  Berwick.)— Prove  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
curve 

9a;4  - 12 xAy  +  60xh  -  xhf  -  53x2ijz  +  143a: 2z2  +  xif  -  B6xy-z  -  37  xyz2 
+ 141  xz3  +  11  y4  —  10y3z  —  37  y2z2  +  9  yz3  +  57i4  =  0 

is  zero,  and  express  the  co-ordinates  of  points  on  it  as  quartic  func¬ 
tions  of  a  variable  parameter. 

17678.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Le  cercle  osculateur  en  un  point 
M  d’une  parabole  recoupe  cette  courbo  en  M' ;  le  cercle  osculateur 
en  M'  recoupe  la  parabole  en  M"  ;  le  cercle  osculateur  en  M"  recoupe 
la  parabole  en  M"'.  Trouver  les  enveloppes  des  droites  MM",  MM'", 
lorsque  M  parcourt  la  parabole. 

17679.  (W.  N.  Bailey.  Suggested  by  Question  1764G.)— Show 
that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  conics  through  the  vertices  of  a 
cyclic  quadrilateral  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola. 

17680.  (Professor  E.  .7.  Nanson.) — If  OPP',  OQQ'  cut  a  conic  in 
P,  P\  Q.  Q',  show  that  OPP',  OQQ'  and  the  tangents  at  P,  P',  Q, 
Q'  touch  a  second  conic. 


17681.  (C.  V.  L.  Lycett.) — Inscribe  a  triangle  in  an  ellipse 

being  given  one  vertex  and  the  orthocentre. 


17682.  (J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Suggested  by  Question  17649.) 
— Give  constructions  with  ruler  alone,  being  given  three  equidistant 
parallel  straight  lines,  (i)  to  bisect  any  straight  line,  (ii)  to  find  the 
centre  of  a  given  circle. 

17683.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.)— Any  straight  line  through  the 
centroid  of  a  triangle  divides  two  of  the  sides  in  ratios  whose  sum 
is  unity. 

17684.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — If  p  be  any  point  on  the  circle 

ABO,  then  the  points  A,  B,  C,  P  and  the  symmedian  points  of  the 
triangles  ABC,  BCP,  CPA  and  APB  lie  on  a  conic. 


17685.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.)— In  a  triangle  ABC, 

the  bisector  of  the  angle  A  and  the  median  from  A  meet  BC  in  E 
and  D  respectively  ;  if  m  =  length  of  AD,  p,  i  =  radii  of  circles 
circumscribing  the  respective  triangles  ABE,  ADE,  prove  that 
8 i{b  +  c)  =  am  cosec  §A  ; 
hence,  show  that  ic  =  mp. 

17686.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — In  a  spherical  quad¬ 
rangle  two  opposite  connectors,  say  b  and  y  out  of  the  six  a,  b,  c, 
x,  y,  z,  are  quadrantal ;  prove  that 

sin2  a  sin2  x  +  sin2  c  sin2  2  =  1  +  2  cos  a  cos  c  cos  x  cos  z. 

In  a  spherical  quadrilateral  two  opposite  vertices,  say  B  and  Y  out 
of  the  six  A,  B,  C,  X,  Y,  Z,  are  right-angled  ;  prove  that 

sin2  A  sin2  X  +  sin2  C  sin2  Z  =  1  +  2  cos  A  cos  C  cos  X  cos  Z. 

What  are  the  corresponding  theorems  in  piano  ?■ 

17687.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Find  the  mini¬ 
mum  value  of  x  +  y  +  z,  subject  to  the  condition 
x2  +  y2  +  z2  +  t2  =  2  (yz  +  xt)  cos  A  +  2  (zx  +  yt)  cos  B  +  2  (xy  +  zt)  cos  C, 
where  t  is  a  known  constant,  and  A,  B,  C  are  the  angles  of  a  plane 
triangle. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

13931.  (Professor  H.  Langhorne  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — A 
sphere  of  radius  a  and  mass?n  is  placed  within  a  “  perfectly  rough” 
hemisphere  and  suffered  to  descend.  Supposing  the  sphere’s  centre 
to  remain  in  one  plane  throughout  the  motion,  find  the  friction. 

13957.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — If  P„  denote  the  persym- 
metric  determinant  of  order  n  formed  with  the  elements 
Ci,  c2,  ....  c,„_i,  and  P2  =  0,  Ps  =  0,  ....  P„  =  0  ;  prove  that 
ci>  c2,  c3,  c„t  1  are  in  geometrical  progression. 

13984.  (Professor  S.  Sircom,  M.A.) — Integrate 
x2  ( dAy  'jdx 4)  +  2x  (d3y/dx3)  +  c2y  =  0 
in  series  and  in  definite  integrals. 

14062.  (R.  F.  Muirhead.)— If 

X  =  ax2  +  bx  +  c,  and  X'  =  a’x2  +  b’x  +  c', 
and  a:  (a'X2  +  5'XX'  +  c'X'2)  5=  (aX2  +  bXX'  +  cX'2), 

show  that  X  and  X'  must  have  a  common  factor.  Generalize  the 
theorem  by  making  X  and  X'  of  higher  degree  than  the  second. 

14273.  (Rev.  T.  Mitcheson,  B.A.) — The  angle  between  a  semi 
diameter  of  an  ellipse,  and  the  tangent  at  its  extremity  is  a  mini ~ 
mum,  when  the  area  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  tangential  point  is  a  maximum,  i.e.,  when  x  =  a/ V 2, 
y  =  b/  V2. 

14355.  (Rev.  J.  Cullen.) — Find  forms  of  <p  and  such  that 
(sin 2 0  d!d0)n  <p{m,  0)  —  q>(m  +  n,  0), 

(cos2  0  dld0)2u  $  (m,  0)  —  ^  [m  +  2 n,  0). 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be 
sent  to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

Miss  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  10  Matheson  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W, 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  January  22,  1914. — Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Wren  was  elected  and  admitted  as  a  member. 

Dr.  Bromwich  reported  (as  Secretary)  that  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Session  was  306. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated : — 

(i)  “  A  Generalization  of  the  Euler-Maclaurin  Sum  Formulie,” 
(ii)  11  The  Deduction  of  the  Formulae  of  Mechanical  Quadrature 
from  the  Generalized  Euler-Maclaurin  Sum  Formulae,”  (iii)  ‘‘A 
Generalization  of  certain  Sum-Formulae  in  the  Calculus  of  Finite 
Differences  ”  :  Mr.  S.  T.  Shovelton. 

“  On  Binary  Forms  ”  ;  Dr.  A.  Young. 

‘‘On  Darboux’s  Method  of  Solution  of  Partial  Differential  Equa¬ 
tions  of  the  Second  Order  ”  :  Mr.  J.  R.  Wilton. 

Dr.  Western  (Hon,  Treasurer)  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  an  informal  communication  on  the  potential  of  an 
electrified  circular  disc. 
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THE 

School  W  orld. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

*#*  A  new  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form 

The  wholesome  nutrition  of  pure  rich  milk  and  choice  malted 
grain,  supplying  strength  and  vigour,  with  little  tax  on  digestion. 
Instantly  ready  for  use  by  stirring  briskly  in  hot  or  cold  water. 

NO  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

Equally  useful  to  both 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

A  glass  of  “  Horlick’s  ”  is  an  ideal  lunch,  as  a  delicious  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  drink  may  be  easily  prepared  in  a  moment.  Keep  a 
bottle  in  your  desk.  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  strength  and  energy  so  necessary  during  the  long  hours 
of  study,  and  its  use  will  prevent  lassitude. 

An  efficient  corrective  of  insomnia,  taken  hot 
before  retiring. 


HORLIGK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS. 

A  delicious  food  confection  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Especially 
useful  during  study  and  exams. 


In  Glass  Bottles,  1/6,  2/6, 11/-,  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Liberal 
Sample,  either  in  Powder  or  Tablet  Form,  for  trial  free  by  post  on 

request. 

HORLIGK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  SLOUCH,  BUCKS. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open  to 
Teachers  and  to  others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  free 
admission  to  Lectures  and  Meetings;  the  use 
of  the  Members’  Room  and  of  a  large  Library 
of  educational  and  other  books;  reduction  of 
fees  payable  in  the  case  of  appointments 
obtained  through  the  Joint  Agencies ;  admission 
to  the  Dividend  Section  of  the  Secondary, 
Technical,  and  University  Teachers’  Insurance 
Society;  &c.  Copies  of  “The  Educational 
Times,”  the  journal  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
College  Calendar  are  sent  to  every  member. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

Members  who  hold  Diplomas  of  the  College 
pay  a  lower  subscription  than  others. 


THE  PIANOFORTE  SIGHT-READING  SCHOOL, 

157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W., 

Established  for  the  development  and  promulgation  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  of 

THE  THELWALL  RAPED 
SYSTEM  of  SIGHT-READING 

which  enables  any  and  every  player  of  the  Piano  who  studies  it  to  become 

a  good  reader  in  three  or  four  months, 

by  a  series  of  interesting  written  instructions  sent  to  his  or  her  own 
home  at  the  times  most  convenient  to  him  or  herself. 

The  system  is  fully  approved  by 

Mr.  Landon  Ronald  and  Sir  Frederick  Bridge. 

You  can  now  be  a  good  Sight- Reader  if  you  like.  Full  information, 
with  opinions  of  musicians,  the  press,  and  pupils,  sent  on  receipt  of 
post  card  addressed  to  above. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 
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DENT’S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

TEACHERS  ARE  INVITED  TO  APPLY  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPIES. 

FRENCH. 

Plain  Texts  for  Rapid  Reading. 

THE  BEST  FRENCH  PROSE.  3d.  net 

each. 

1.  Le  Coup  de  Pistolet,  4.  Le  Serf. 

2.  Laurette ;  ou,  le  Cachet  Rouge.  5.  Le  Dernier  Abencerage, 

3.  La  Jeune  Siberienne.  6.  L’Auberge  Rouge. 

THE  BEST  FRENCH  PLAYS.  3d.  net 

each. 

1.  LePhilosophesansleSavoir.  4.  La  Crammaire. 

2.  OnneSauraitPensera  Tout.  5.  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

3.  La  Joie  fait  Peur.  8.  Le  Jeu  de  I'Amour  et  du  Hasard. 

Annotated  Texts  with  Reform  Exercises. 

DENT’S  SHORT  FRENCH  READERS. 
New  Titles. 

2nd  year. — Legendes  Normandes  (Series  I).  Bascan. 

4d. 

3rd  year. — Le  Chateau  de  Ghismondo.  Nodier.  4d. 
La  Cour  des  Miracles.  Hugo.  4d. 
Histoire  d’un  Conscrit  de  1813.  Michelet. 
4d. 

4th  year.— Louis  XI  et  Charles  Temeraire.  6d. 

COLOMBA.  With  Notes  in  French  by  H.  L. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  Chief  Modern  Language  Master,  Merchant 
Taylors  School.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d. 

LA  GRAMMAIRE  EN  HISTOIRES. 

By  R.  Guerra  and  C.  Chicoteau,  French  Masters  at 
Bristol  Grammar  School.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2s, 

Reader,  Exercises,  Questionnaire.  Suitable  for  Middle 
Forms. 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE:  L  —  LES 

PREMIERS  FRANCAIS.  By  E.  A.  Woolf. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

A  Middle  Form  Reader,  with  Exercises  and  Questionnaire. 

JEUX  FRANCAIS.  By  Miss  Lilian  Ping, 

Author  of  “Tableaux  Mouvants.”  Extra  fcap  8vo. 

Is.  4d. 

CAHIER  FRANCAIS  ILLUSTRE.  By 

I.  Brittain  and  W.  K.  Cornell.  Crown  4to.  8d. 

A  French  Picture  Vocabulary  for  the  Pupils'  own 
compilation.  Suitable  for  young  children. 

GERMAN. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN, 
FOR  UPPER  FORMS  AND  EVENING 

CLASSES.  By  Miss  P.  Ellis.  Pp.  166  +  viii. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ; 

TEACHER’S  COMPANION  to  above.  8d. 

LATIN. 

CORNELIA.  By  Prof.  E.  Y.  Arnold,  Litt.D., 
and  J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  4d. 

A  Second  Year  Latin  Reader. 

ROMA  AETERNA.  By  Prof.  F.  G-ranger, 
Litt.D.  Is.  4d. 

A  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Latin  Reader. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 

TWELVE  TITLES  NOW  READY.  Please  write  for  Prospectus. 

The  publishers,  in  announciug  the  first  volumes  of  this  important  series,  ; 
would  direct  attention  to  the  wide,  and,  in  many  cases  original,  selection  • 
made  by  the  editor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  selection  will  give  the  pupil  a  real 
insight  into  the  field  of  English  Literature. 

The  books  are  printed  from  an  entirely  new  face  of  type  (at  present  the 
property  of  the  publishers)  specially  designed  for  legibility,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  not  occupying  more  space  than  usual,  wherely  the  amount  of  text 
given  is  in  no  way  curtailed. 

The  books  are  strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards  and  are  approximately 

128  pp.  each  volume.  Price  each  volume,  6d.  > 

SELECTIONS  FROM  TENNYSON. 

GREECE  AND  ROME  IN  THE  ENGLISH  POETS. 

A  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 

CANTERBURY  TALES.-I.  The  Prologue,  Knight’s  Tale  and 
Clerke’s  Tale.  II.  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  Prioress’s  Tale, 
Squire’s  Tale,  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale,  Monk’s  Tale. 

DICKENS’  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

MORRIS’  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON  (Selections). 
GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  SELECTIONS  FROM  BORROW. 
REYNARD  THE  FOX.  PARKMAN’S  PONTIAC  (Selections.) 

PHONETICS. 

MANUEL  PRATIQUE  DE  PRONON- 

CIATION  ET  DE  LECTURE  FRANCAISES. 

By  Prof.  L.  Bascan.  2s.  6d. 

LECTURES  -  DICTEES  DE  PHO- 

NETIQUE  FRANCAISE.  By  Prof.  L.  Bascan. 

SOUND  CHARTS.  By  F.  Rausch  and 

Daniel  Jones.  Price  per  set  of  nine  charts,  12s.  6d.  net. 
Detailed  prospectus  on  application. 

ENGLISH  SOUNDS.  By  W.  Rippmann, 

M.A.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 

A  special  Scottish  edition  of  the  above  book  has  been 
prepared  by  Miss  Bessie  Robson,  of  the  Provincial 
Training  College,  Edinburgh.  Price  Is. 

MATHEMATICS. 

ARITHMETICAL  EXAMPLES.  By  M  S. 

Beard.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  270  +  xii.  2s.  0d. 

WITH  ANSWERS.  3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

PRECIS  WRITING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Rankin  Wenlock,  P.R.G.S.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

KEY  to  ditto.  Is.  net. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MODERN  BOOK¬ 
KEEPING.  By  Rankin  Wenlock,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 

8  vo.  2s. 

KEY  to  ditto.  Is.  ! 

J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  LTD.,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

London  :  Printed  bv  C.  F.  Hodgsox  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  it  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY. 


Shakespeare's  Tempest.  K.  Leighton.  ( Junior  and  Senior) 

-  Tempest.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  ( Junior  and 

Senior)  . 

-  Richard  II. 

- Richard  II. 

-  Richard  II. 

-  Richard  II. 

- Julius  Caesar. 

- Julius  Caesar 


K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  (Senior) 

H.  Craig.  ( Senior )  .  net 

Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Senior)  ... 

J.  N.  Moffatt.  (Senior)  .  net 

K.  Deighton.  ( Junior )  . 

G.  W.  and  L.  G.  Hufford.  (Junior)  net 

- Julius  Caesar.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Junior) 

-  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  K.  Deighton.  With  an 

Appendix.  (Junior) . 

-  midsummer  Night’s  Bream.  P.  T.  Creswell.  (Junior) 

-  Midsummer  Night’s  Bream.  J.  H.  Cunliffe.  (Jun.) net 

-  midsummer  Night’s  Bream.  E.  C.  Notes.  (Junior)  net 

-  midsummer  Night’s  Bream.  Eversley  Edition.  With 

Notes.  (Junior)  . 

milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Books  I  and  II.  Michael  Mac¬ 
millan.  (Senior)  . 

- Paradise  Lost.  Books  I  and  II.  W.  I.  Crane.  (Senior)  net 

Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  A.  W.  Pollard.  (Senior)  net 

more’s  Utopia.  H.  B.  Cotterill.  (Senior) . 

-  Utopia.  W.  D.  Armes.  (Senior) .  net 

Spenser’s  Paerie  Queene.  Book  I.  H.  M.  Percival.  (Senior) 

-  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  G.  A.  Wauchope.  (Senior)  net 

Tennyson’s  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passing  of 

Arthur.  F.  J.  Rowe.  ( Senior )  . 

-  Idylls  of  the  King.  (Senior)  .  net 

Littledale’s  Essays  on  the  Idylls  of  the  King  . 

Tennyson’s  Gareth  and  Lynette.  G.  C.  Macaulay.  (Senior) 

- Geraint  and  Enid  and  The  marriage  of  Geraint. 

G.  C.  Macaulay.  (Senior)  . 

-  The  Princess.  P.  M.  Wallace.  (Senior)  . 

-  Enoch  Arden.  W.  T.  Webb.  (Preliminary)  . 

-  Bora.  Macmillan’s  Recitation  Books,  No.  35.  (Preliminary) 

Scott’s  Kenilworth.  (Junior)  . 

Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson.  Michael  Macmillan.  (Junior) 
Longfellow’s  Song  of  Hiawatha.  H.  B.  Cotterill.  (Pre- 
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liminary  and  Lower  Forms) 

Song  of  Hiawatha.  E. 


J.  Fleming. 


(Preliminary  and 

Loiver  Forms) .  net 

Scott’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  J.  Hutchison.  (Preliminary) 
Befoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe.  Parti.  C.  R.  Gaston.  (Prelim.)  net 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  mariner.  P.  T.  Creswell.  (Lower  Forms) 

- Ancient  mariner.  T.  F.  Huntington.  (Lower Forms)  net 

Nesfield’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Preliminary  and 

Junior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net)  . 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Prelim.) 

- Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Prel.  &  Jun.) 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 


(KEY,  Is.  net.)... 

—  manual  of  English  Grammar 

(Senior.)  (KEY’,  2s.  6d.  net.)  . 

Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 


and  Composition. 


1  6 


3  6 
2  6 


(KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.)  4  6 

Brooksbank’s  Essay  and  Letter  Writing . 2  6 

Beak’s  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing  . 2  6 

KEY,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Buckley’s  History  of  England  for  Beginners .  3  0 

Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People  .  8  6 

Green  and  Tait’s  Analysis  of  English  History  .  3  6 

Thompson’s  History  of  England  . 2  6 

Tout’s  Short  Analysis  of  English  History  .  1  0 

Davies’s  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with  numerous 

Practical  Exercises  . 3  0 

Also  in  Two  Parts :  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s. ;  Part  II, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Is. 

Wallis’s  First  Book  of  General  Geography  .  1  6 

- Junior  Geography  of  the  World  .  ...  2  6 

-  Geography  of  the  World . 3  6 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA . 

HALL  AND  STEVENS’S  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

Complete,  with  Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  Or  in 
Two  Parts — Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s. 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s. 

KEY,  6s.  Answers,  Complete,  Is. 

This  work  follows  closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical 
Association. 

Palmer’s  Arithmetic— chiefly  Examples.  With  or  without 

Answers . 3  6 

Mair’s  Exercises  in  Mathematics.  With  Answers  and  Hints  4  6 

Without  Answers  and  Hints  3  6 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA.— continued.  s.  d. 

Sidney  Jones’s  Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic  and 
Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 
Answers,  2s.  6d.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers  ...  4  6 

- Junior  Course  of  Arithmetic.  Being  Exercises  selected 

from  “  A  Modern  Arithmetic,”  Part  I . 1  6 

Loney  and  Grenville's  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  With 

Answers . . . 1  6 

Lock  and  Turnbull’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools . 4  6 

Also  Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  Part  II,  with  Answers,  3s. 

Hall  and  Knight’s  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 
Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS.  Without  Answers, 

3s.  6d.  With  Answers  . 4  6 

KEY,  8s.  6d.  Answers,  Is. 

Hall’s  Easy  Graphs . 1  0 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

- Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra  . 1  0 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

Hall’s  School  Algebra.  With  or  without  Answers.  Part  1, 2s.  6d. 

Part  II,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I  and  II,  3s.  6d.  Part  III,  Is.  6d.  Parts 

II  and  III,  2s.  6d.  Complete  . 4  6 

Barnard  and  Child’s  New  Algebra  for  Schools.  Parts  I, 

II,  and  III,  with  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  KEY  to  Parts 
I-III,  6s.  6d.  Parts  I-IV,  4s.  Exercises  from  Parts  I-IV,  2s.  6d. 

Part  IV,  Is.  9d.  Yol.  II,  Parts  IV,  Y,  and  VI,  4s. 

KEY,  8s.  6d. 

FRENCH . 

Merimee’s  Colomba.  G.  E.  Easnacht.  ( Senior ) .  2  0 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier’s  Public  School  French  Primer  3  6 
Siepmann’s  Primary  French  Course.  Comprising  a  First 
Reader,  Grammar,  and  Exercises,  with  Questions  for  Oral  Practice 
and  an  Alphabetical  Vocabulary.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Part  II,  2s.  6d.  Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Part  III,  2s.  6d.  Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  5s.  net. 
Siepmann’s  Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.)  Lessons 
in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the  Association 
Phondtique,  with  a  Chapter  on  French  Sounds  and  their  Phonetic 
Symbols,  List  of  Words  for  Practice  in  Pronunciation,  and  Com¬ 
plete  Vocabularies  . 1  6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Preliminary,  Junior,  and  Senior)  .  1  6 

Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  T.  E. 

Page.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 16 

- Aeneid.  Book  VI.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  T.  E. 

Page.  (Senior)  . 16 

Cicero’s  Second  Philippic  Oration.  J.  E.  B.  Mator.  (Senior)  3  6 
Horace’s  Odes.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  T.  E. 

Page.  (Senior)  . 1  6 

-  Odes.  Book  II.  T.  E.  Page.  (Senior) . 2  0 

-  Odes.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  T.  E. 

Page.  ( Senior )  . 1  6 

-  Odes.  Book  IV.  T.  E.  Page.  (Senior) . 2  0 

Euripides’  Alcestis.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  M.  A. 

Bayfield.  (Senior)  . 1  6 

-  Alcestis.  M.  L.  Earle.  (Senior)  . 3  6 

Kenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Junior  and  Senior ) . 1  6 

-  Anabasis.  Book  I.  With  Exercises,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary 

by  E.  A.  Wells.  (Junior  and  Senior) . 16 

SCIENCE. 

Gregory  and  Hadley’s  Class  Book  of  Physics  .  4  6 

Also  Parts  I  and  II.  Fundamental  Measurements;  Hydrostatics 
and  Mechanics.  Is.  6d.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  Fundamental 
Measurements :  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics ;  Heat.  2s.  Parts 

III  and  IV.  Heat;  Light.  Is.  6d.  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V.  Heat; 

Light ;  Sound.  2s.  Parts  IV  and  V.  Light ;  Sound.  Is.  6d. 

Parts  VI,  VII, and  VIII.  Magnetism;  Static  Electricity ;  Voltaic 
Electricity.  Is.  6d. 

Lownds’s  First  Book  of  Physics  . 1  6 

Perkin  and  Lean’s  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and 

Physics.  Complete,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Vols . each  2  0 

Whitton’s  First  Book  of  Experimental  Science.  Arranged 

from  “Lessons  in  Science,”  by  R.  A.  Gregory^ and  A.  T.  Simmons  1  6 

Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones’s  Elementary  General  Science  3  6 

D.  E.  Jones’s  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  . 2  6 

Hadley’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners  ...  2  6 

Thompson’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and 

Magnetism . 4  6 

L.  M.  Jones’s  Introductory  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Schools . 2  0 

Donington’s  Class  Book  of  Chemistry  . 3  6 

Also  Part  I,  Is.  6d.  Parts  II  and  III,  2s.  6d. 

Parrish’s  Chemistry  lor  Schools  of  Science .  2  6 

Roscoe  and  Lunt’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners  2  6 

Burlend’s  First  Book  of  Zoology  . 1  6 


***  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ENGLISH 

Shakespeare:  King  Richard  II.  Edited,  with,  intro¬ 
duction,  notes,  glossary,  &c.,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  Is  6d 

Shakespeare  :  The  Tempest.  By  the  same  editor.  Is  6d 

Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar.  By  the  same  editor.  Is6d 

Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  By 

the  same  editor.  Is  6d 

Shakespeare:  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

With  brief  notes,  introduction,  and  glossary,  by  J.  H. 
Lobban, M.A.  Is 

Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I,  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  by  J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  M.A.  2s 

Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II.  With 
introduction,  notes  and  glossary,  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  2s 
More  :  Utopia.  Translated  by  Raphe  Robynson.  Edited, 
with  introduction,  notes,  glossary,  and  index  of  names,  by 
J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.  2s 

Scott :  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  by  P.  Giles,  Litt.D.  Is  4d 
Scott  :  Kenilworth.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  J.  H.  Feather,  M.A.  2s 

The  Revised  English  Grammar.  A  new  edition  of 
The  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  -based  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology. 
By  A.  S.  West,  M.A.  2s  64 

The  Revised  English  Grammar  for  Beginners. 

A  new  edition  of  English  Grammar  for  Beginners,  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Grammati¬ 
cal  Terminology.  By  A.  S.  West.  Is 

English  Composition :  with  Chapters  on  Precis 
Writing,  Prosody,  and  Style.  By  W.  Murison, 
M.A.  4s  6d  ;  or  in  two  parts,  2s  6d  each 
Key  to  Exercises,  4s  6d  net 

A  Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  w.  T.  Young, 
M.A.  2s  net  School  edition,  bound  in  limp  cloth.  Is 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A  History  for  Lower 
Forms.  By  J.  E.  Morris,  D.Litt.  With  100  illustrations 
and  plans.  3s  Or  in  two  parts  (divided  at  1603)  Is  8d  each 
The  period  1485-1910  is  issued  separately,  2s 

History  of  England  for  Use  in  Schools.  By 

Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  With  13  maps  and  8  plans.  In 
one  volume,  with  an  additional  chapter,  The  Twentieth 
Century,  4s  6d  Also  in  three  parts,  2s  each  (Part  I,  to 
1509  a.d.  ;  Part  II,  1509-1714 ;  Part  III,  1689-1901.)  A 
separate  part  is  also  issued  covering  the  period  1399-1603.  2s 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History.  For  the  use  of 

Schools.  Edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  Volume  I, 
597-1603  a.d.  With  31  illustrations.  4s  6d  Volume  II 
1603-1815  a.d.  With  21  illustrations.  3s  6d 

GREEK 

Euripides  :  Alcestis.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A.  2s  6d 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Edited,  with  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes,  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s 

Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Edited,  with  introduc¬ 
tion,  notes,  and  vocabulary,  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  Is  6d 


LATIN 

Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I.  Edited,  with 

introduction  and  notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is  6d 

Caesar :  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I.  Edited,  with 

introduction  and  notes,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D. 
New  and  fully  illustrated  edition,  with  long  vowels  marked 
in  text.  Is  6d 

Cicero :  Philippica  Secunda.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  A.  G.  Peskett.  3s  6d 

Horace  :  Odes,  Books  II  and  IV.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  by  J.  Gow,  Litt.D.  Is  6d  each 

Vergil:  Aeneid,  Books  II  and  VI.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  by  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is  6d  each 

Vergil:  Aeneid,  Books  II  and  VI.  With  introduction, 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  the  same  editor.  Is  6d  each 

A  First  Year  Latin  Book.  With  introduction  and 
vocabulary  by  J.  Thompson,  M.A.  2s 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  Arthur  Sloman, 

M.A.  2s  6d 

Silva  Latina,  a  Latin  reading  book  chosen  and  arranged 
by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.  2s 

SCRIPTURE  HISTORY 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings.  In  the  Revised 
Version.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  3s  6d  net ;  or 
separately,  2s  net  each 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings.  In  the  Author¬ 
ized  Version.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D.  3s  6d  net ;  or 
separately,  2s  net  each 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings.  Edited  by 
T.  H.  Hennessy,  M.A.  Is  net  each 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Revised  Version.  Edited 
by  H.-G.  O.  Lanchester,  M.A.  Is  6d  net 

Isaiah,  Chapters  I-XXX1X.  Edited  by  J.  Skinner,  D.D. 
2s  6d  net 

Isaiah,  I-XXX1X.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  C.  H. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  and  J.  Skinner,  D.D.  Is  6d  net 

St.  Mark.  Edited  by  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.  2s  net 
Smaller  edition,  Is  net 

St.  Mark.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  Sir  A.  F. 

Hort,  Bart.,  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  George  Chitty.  Is  6d  net 

St.  Luke.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  3s  net  Smaller 
edition,  Is  net 

St.  Luke.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  E.  Wilton 
South,  M.A.  Is  6d  net 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby, 
D.D.  3snet  Smaller  edition,  edited  by  H.  G.  0.  Lanchester, 
M.A.  Is  net 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Revised  Version. 

Edited  by  C.  West-Watson,  M.A.  Is  6d  net 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  Edited  by  G.  G. 

Findlay,  D.D.  Is  6d  net 

The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  I,  II  Timothy, 
Titus.  Revised  Version.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Fulford, 
M.A.  Is  6d  net 


A  descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  educational  publications  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  together  with  a  complete  educational 

catalogue,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Fetter  Lane,  London:  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS:  C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.—  CHRISTMAS,  1913. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  March 

number  of  “The  Educational  Times.” 


[  Throughout,  the  following  Lists ,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.'] 


PRIZES. 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR ]. 

FIRST 

CLASS  [or  SENIOR ] — continued. 

General  Proficiency. 

Taylor- Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

1. 

Sanders,  F.  E. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 

Mortimore,  L. 

Penketh  School. 

(Isbister  Prize.) 

2. 

Kettle,  L.  S.  ’ 

Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C.. 

“  Eve  Silver 

Medal”  for  Proficiency  in  German. 

( Pinches  Prize.) 

Keller,  U.  P.  H. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 

3. 

Arnold,  T.  J.  B. 

Norwich  High  School  for  Boys. 

4. 

Dix,  W. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 

SECOND  CLASS  r0r  JUNIOR 1. 

English  Subjects. 

L 

Dix,  W. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunderland. 

General  Proficiency. 

2. 

Funnell,  E.  R. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  HilL 

1. 

Vigurs,  J.  C.  T. 

Newquay  College,  Cornwall. 

2. 

Follett,  A.  J. 

Priory  College,  Hornsey. 

Mathematics. 

3. 

Berkeley,  C.  J.  A. 

Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

1. 

Sanders,  F.  E. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton,  Liverpool. 

4. 

Hawkins,  R.  P. 

The  High  School,  Brentwood. 

2. 

Kettle,  L.  S. 

Mercers’  School,  Holborn,  E.C. 

“  Soames  ”  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Dean,  H.  Y. 

124a  Sternhold  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill, 

1. 

Keller,  U.  P.  H. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  HilL 

2. 

Delmedico,  Miss  E. 

English  High  School  for  Girls,  Constantinople. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Classics. 

[Not  awarded.] 

General  Proficiency. 

1. 

Hainsworth,  J.  R. 

Newquay  College,  Cornwall. 

Natural  Sciences. 

2. 

Arnold,  H.  G. 

Norwich  High  School  Cor  Boys. 

1. 

Wolff,  C.  Y. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 

3. 

Fuller,  F.  M. 

Shoreliam  Grammar  School. 

2. 

Beer,  A. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell  Hill. 

4. 

Mackey,  J.  W. 

Shoreliam  Grammar  School. 

The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 
FIRST  CLASS  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included,) 


1. 

2. 


2. 


Scripture  History. 

Wood,  Miss  H.  L.  The  Westlands  School,  Scai-- 
borough. 

Mortimore,  L.  Penketh  School. 

English  Language. 

Grimsditch,  H.  B.  Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 

Liverpool. 

isil.  Miss  M.  C.  English  High  School  for  Girls, 
Constantinople. 

Kerney,  Miss  S.  A.  C.  English  High  School  for  Girls, 
Constantinople. 

Wolff  C.  V.  Tollington  School,  Muswell 

Hill. 


1.  Sebire,  C.  B. 


1.  Oldham,  B.  C. 
|"Dix,  W. 

I  Parsell,  J.  E. 


2. 


f  Kettle,  L.  S. 
1. 1  Watt.  J.  B. 


1.  Kettle,  L.  S. 

2.  Sanders,  F.  E. 


1.  Sanders,  F.  E. 

2.  Dix,  W. 


English  History. 

Hoe  Grammar  School,  Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Geography . 

Beccles  College. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunder¬ 
land. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Arithmetic . 

Mercers’  School,Holborn,E.C. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Algebra. 

Mercers’  Scheol,Holborn,E.C. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Geometry. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunder¬ 
land. 


Sanders,  F.  E. 
Kettle,  L.  S. 


1.  Fuller,  D.  M. 

2.  Sanders,  F.  E. 


1.  Lyon,  A.  V.  H. 

(  Holden,  W.  B. 

2.  -!  Moat,  D.  K. 
LNorrington,  A.  G. 


Trigonometry . 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 

Liverpool. 

Mercers’  School, Holborn,E.C. 
Mechanics. 

Shoreliam  Grammar  School. 
Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 

Liverpool. 

Book-keeping . 

The  High  School,  Brentwood. 
Shoreliam  Grammar  School. 
Shoreliam  Grammar  School. 
Private  Tuition. 


1.  Watt,  J.  B. 

2.  Kettle,  L.  S. 


1. 


J  Keller,  U.  P.  H. 
^Norrington,  A.  G. 


1.  Keller,  U.  P.  H. 

2.  Wells,  G.  P. 

1.  Fiumi,  N.  J. 


/"Davies,  Miss  H. 

1.  -t  Jones,  Miss  E.  G. 


Mensuration. 

Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 
Liverpool. 

Mercers ’  School , Holborn ,  E. C. 
French. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill. 

Private  Tuition. 

German. 

Tollington  School,  Muswell 
Hill. 

Private  Tuition. 

Italian. 

Linton  House  School, 
Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

Welsh. 

Private  Tuition. 

Tutorial  School,  Mew  Quay, 
Cardigan. 


Latin. 

1.  Kettle,  L.  S.  Mercers’  School,Holborn,E.C. 

Light  and  Heat. 

Hunter,  W.  Tollington  School,  Muswell 

Hill. 

Beer,  A.  Tollington  School,  Muswell 

Hill. 


Magnetism  and  Electricity . 

Wolff,  C.  V.  Tollington  School,  Muswell 

Hill. 

Sanders,  F.  E.  Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 

Liverpool. 

Chemistry. 

Sanders,  F.  E.  Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 

Liverpool. 

Potter,  G.  H.  Oakes  Institute,  Walton, 

Liverpool. 


Drawing. 

Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay.! 
Tollington  School,  Muswell 

Hill. 

Kerney,  Miss  S.  A.  C.  English  High  School  for  Girls, 
Constantinople. 

Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay. 


Priestley,  F.  W. 
Henderson,  F.  E. 


Priestley,  C.  L. 


1.  Franks,  Miss  Y. 


,  f  Brown,  E.  J. 
•  \  Negus,  J.  T. 


Music. 

Conway  House,  Farnborough. 

Shorthand. 

Private  Tuition. 

Cranbrook  College,  Ilford. 


Domestic  Economy. 

1.  Edwards,  Miss  E.  Private  Tuition. 

2.  Tarrant,  Miss  C.  A.  Streatham  Modern  College. 
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N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively : — 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

du. 

=  Dutch. 

gr. 

=  Greek. 

via. 

=  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science- 

al.  =  Algebra. 

e. 

=  English. 

h. 

=  History. 

ms. 

=  Mensuration. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

b.  =  Botany. 

f. 

=  French. 

he. 

-  Hebrew. 

mu. 

=  Music. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

bk.  =  Book-keeping. 

9- 

=  Geography. 

i. 

=  Italian. 

V . 

=  Political  Economy. 

Va.  =  Tamil. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

ge. 

=  German. 

ir . 

=  Irish. 

ph. 

=  Physiology. 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

geo. 

=  Geology. 

1. 

=  Latin. 

phys. 

=  Elementary  Physics. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gm. 

=  Geometry. 

It. 

=  Light  and  Heat. 

s. 

=  Scripture. 

z.  =  Zoology. 

m. 

=  Mechanics. 

The  small  figures  1  and  2  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively , 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Found.  -  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory, 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


FIRST  CLASS  lor  SENIOR ]. 

Honours  Division. 

Sanders, F.E.  e.a.al.gm.t.m.ms.'nm.ch. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Kettle, L.S.  a.al.t.m.ms.l. 

Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Arnold, T.J.B.  s.a.al.t.f. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Dix,W.  s.e.g.a.al.gm. 

Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Potter, G.H.  s.e.m.ms.ch. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Wolff, C.  V.  e. a.al.lt.ma .  ch.  d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Grimsditcli,H.B.  e. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Fuller, D.M.  a.al.m.ms.ge. 

Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|'Bell,W.R.  s.e«ct. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Hunter,  W.  al.lt.ch. 

^  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Lyon,A,V.H.  s.a.ol.m.bk. 

The  High  S.,  Brentwood 

Watt,J.B.  a.al.ms. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Keller, U.P.H.  e.f.ge. 

Tollington  8.,  Muswell  Hill 

Moat,D.K.  a. al. m.bk. 7ns. 

Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

C Beer, A.  It.ch.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
j  Parsell,J.E.  s.g. 

L  '  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Bradford, S.V.  s.e. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Eastbourne 

^Hadrill.C.I.  e.  Tollington  S., Muswell  Hill 
''Oldham, B.C.  g.  Beccles  College 

^Funnell,E.R.  «.  TollingtonS.rMuswellHill 
^-Pywell,L.  ol.ms.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Jones, C.B.  e. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Herd,S.  s.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Copeland, G.F.  e.a. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR  . 
Pass  Division. 

Sebire,C.B.  h.a.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

Warburton,A.G.  ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Taylor,  W.H.  a. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Wigfield,  W.  MacD.  ms. 

Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 

Henderson, F.E.  ch.d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Cartledge,S.  s.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Tate,F.G.C.  s.a.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

fKing,F.W.  ms.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

''Murray, D.T.C.  Seaford  College 

Lelt  Private  tuition 

Worthington, D.H. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

Lloyd, L.D.  s.e.  Private  tuition 

f  Black,  It.  C.  a.ms.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

''Mercer, E.C.  Oakeslnst., Walton, Liverpoo 

Milroy,R.  s.  Oakeslnst., Walton, Liverpool 
Page,J.O.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

Norrington,A.G.  a.bk.ms.f.  Private  tuition 

Mitchiner,H.G.  s. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Crcydon 

Walton, R.W.  s.  Peuketh  School 

Phillips, C.G.R.  m.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
King,R.T.  s.  The  High  S.,  Brentwood 
Roberton,T.  s. 

Oakes  Inst,  Walton,  Liverpool 
f'Livermore, I. O.  al.  St. Mary ’sColl., Harlow 
l'Macqueen,E.N.  TollingtonS.,MuswellHill 

Miller,J.E.D.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 


fEmler,E.W.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
''Rogers, W.  Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Weir, A. P.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Smith, E.H.  s.d.  Ipswich  School 

Lumley,D.C.  Balham  Modern  S. 

fClark,H.M.  Seaford  College 

|  Wenninger, C.P. 

'  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 

Mortimore,L.  s.  Penketh  School 

Guebel,M.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
f-GroBsart,A.C. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Negus, J.T.  sh.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 
''Tanton,K.F.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

fHands,R.H.J.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

''Tait,W.N.  The  HighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

Gooch, H.  Private  tuition 

Davies, D.  g.a.  Private  tuition 

^Holden, W.B.  bl;.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Milnes,H.L.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

''Smith, C.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Thurlow,R.G.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

['Barker,?. H.  ch. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
''Evans, L.  Private  tuition 

Rogers, R.S. Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
'Livermore, J.E.  s.  St.Mary’s  Coll., Harlow 
Williams, D.H.  University  Tutorial 

^  Coll.,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. 

('Hamel-Smith,L.F. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
l'Wanless,T.  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Gould, C.F.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
fColbourne,  A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

'Smalley, W.M.  ch.  Private  tuition 


Burkin  shaw,  C.  D. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Dobner.L.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

I'-DymondjG.P.  Hoe  Gram.  S.  Plymouth 
|  Hyslop,RJB; 

^  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

l'Bland,E.M.  s.  Heathfield  H., Crouch  Hill 
|  Brenton,T.R.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
l'Turvey,J.H.  S;  Penketh  School 

Hammett,B.W. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon- 

l'Norgate,R.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys, 
j  Parsons,  E.W.  Private  tuition 

j  Rees,A.E.  Private  tuition 

[.Stevens, E.A-.E.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport' 

Ahier,C.F. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Glazebrook,W.P.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

^Burt.A.T,  Gram.  S.,  Cliorlfcon-cum-Hardy 
|  Hughes, H.  Coll.  S.,  Colwyn  Bay 

''Hughes, J.  Gram.  &  Coll.  S.,  Carnarvon 

rLinnett.F.B.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
''Turner, C.  Oakeslnst.,  Walton,  Liverpool- 

Clarke, R.H.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

YE  vans,  A.  C.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

''Richards,  W.F.  G.  Mercers’S. ,  Holborn,  E.  C- 

,-Bodenham,R.J.W.  s. 

!  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

|  Fisher,  J.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
'  Kewley,J.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool* 

^-Harries, T.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 
|  Hook.R.J.  Wallingbrook 8.,  Chulmleigh. 
''Thomas,  A.  Private  tuition 


f  Anderson, G.  s.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
''Walker, J.H.W.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Vokins,G.C.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Heywood,W.  J. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

Le  Gresley,S.E.-s. 

Springside  H.,  Gorey,  Jersey. 

Dean,D.J.  s.e. 

124a  Sternhold  Avenue,  S.W. 

f Phillips, S.G. ,  TollingtonS.,  Muswell  Hill 
''Richards, E. I.  Hill  Rise,  Cinderford 

( Crellin,H.J.R.  sh.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 
''Firkin, R.E.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

fHardern,G.D.  s.  Penketh  School 

''Woodford, A.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 


^Brown,E.  J.  sh.  Private  tuition 

I  Sercombe,H.B.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
'  Shenton.C.L.R.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
(  Lee,  F.A.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
''Pratt, C.E.  s.  Steyniug  Gram.  S. 

WlutelaWjP.S.  Tollington  S.,MuswellHill 

l'Banwell,F.E.  s. 

Tankerton  Coll.,  Wliitstable 
''Jenkins, E.D.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 


Hunter, J.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
•Richards,  F.  J.  WallingbrookS.,  Chulmleigh 


Dyer,P.O.  Private  tuition 

Thieb,  Private  tuition 


fCharuru,  Eastbourne  College 

''Morley.E.L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S, 


Croyden,S.B.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill. 

f Foward,  W.J.  Private  tuition- 

''ThomaSjE.J.  Old  College,  Carmarthen. 

fRevelle,R.C.  Private  tuition 

j  Taylor,  R.C.N. 

^  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon- 

Durtnell,C.S.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks- 
Watson, GwH.G.Tolliugton  S.,MuswellHill 

fBugg,J.N-.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

''Knight, LC.  Private  tuition- 

Walker, J.L.G.  s.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Rae,R.J.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon. 
Bryan, J.M.  Private  tuition 

B  urton ,  C.  Arch  bp.  Holgate’sGra  m.  S. ,  York- 
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soys. 

SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 

Honours  Division. 

Harvey, A.E.  e.a.al.gm.f. 

Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Wells, G.P./.gfe.  Private  tuition 

Yigurs,J.C.T.  a.al. 

Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

'Follett,A.J.  g.a.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Berkeley, C.J.  A.  f.cl. 

Mercers’  8.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Hawkins, R.P.  s.g.d. 

The  High  S.,  Brentwood 

Turney, T.L.  s.h. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

/  Ward.W.E.F.  /.  Mercers’  8., Holborn, E.C. 
LWilson.E.F.  a.  Acton  College 

("Caveney.E.P.  1.  Mercers’ S., Holborn, E.C. 
LHawes,J.S.  a.f.  Mercers’  S., Holborn, E.C. 

Turner, A.R.  a.lt. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

("Matthews, R.P.  It. 

|  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

|  Waltlier.H.W.  a.al.ge.l. 

L  Newcastle  Modern  S. 

Coldrey,R.S.  It.  TollingtonS.,MuswellHill 
Young.J.C.  Mercers’S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Taylor, L.N.  s.e. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Bisgood.G.C.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

("Rouse, A.  s.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
VWard, H.S.  h.f.l.  Private  tuition 

Paros, N.  s.  St.John’s  Coll., Finsbury  Park 
Emeleus,K.G.  St.  Leonards  Coll.,  S. 

("Bartlett, J.E.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
LJones,K.C.J.  1.  Bedford  Gram.  S. 

("Elson,A.  s.  SouthdownColl., Eastbourne 
LWesson,A.D.I(.  TollingtonS.,MuswellHill 

Bradbury, J.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

/Daniels, E.J.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Gardiner, E.L.  a.  Mercers’S. Holborn, E.C. 

|  Williams.H.G.  h.f. 

(.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

Painter, O.F.R.  e.h.a.  Kensington 

Coaching  Coll.,  Nevern  Sq.,  S.W. 

("Darling, O.R.  /.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
j  Lenton,S.H.  e. 

L  Northampton  &  County  S.,  Northampton 

("Bilton,E.E.  1.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
/Chambers, P.C.  Mercers’ S., Holborn,  E.C. 

Large, G.  al.  Oakeslnst., Walton, Liverpool 

("Joyce, J.R.  d.  TheHigliS.forBoys,  Croydon 
j  Watkins, A.B.K.  a.  Private  tuition 

/Whitehead, D.M.  Mercers’S., Holborn, E.C. 

("Laurens, 8.  s. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
I  Relfe,W.E.  a.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

(  Wheeler, L.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  8, 

|  Woolnough,C.R.F. 

(_  Tollington  8.,  Muswell  Hill 

Bell, A.  W.  /.  Private  tuition 

("Maynard, A.  W.H.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 
/Nixon, L.R.  d.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C 

Private  tuition 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Private  tuition 


/Browning, M.P.  e.a. 
|  Jermyn,K. 
/Lawson,  D.  e.l. 

McLachlan,K.A.  g. 


Bauer, C.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Flintan.R.D.  e.f.ge.  Private  tuition 

Griffiths,  W.C.  h.f.  Private  tuition 

Priestley,  C.L.  f.d. 

Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
LToomey,M.  A.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

("Cater, R.H.  t.a. 

Gram.  S.,  Kingston-on-Thames 
|  Fletcher-Barrett, K.  Private  tuition 

Hodson,F.  ms. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
LStephens,R.A.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

f Clift, W.A.  d. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
j  Dean,H.V.  s.h.g. 

124a  Sternhold  Avenue,  S.W. 

|  Dodsworth,R.D. 

/  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

MacMalion,D.  Argyle  II.,  Sunderland 


Wilmslow  College 
Private  tuition 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 
Pass  Division. 

(  Ellis,  J.  Penketh  School 

I  Lockie,J.F.D.  Tollington  S., Muswell  Hill 
/Wyatt, R.G.P.  /.  Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 


Choom  Jenson tate  m. 
Jones, D.J.H.  w. 
Neckles,A.R.  /. 
Sankey,C.S. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Carshalton  College 
Penketh  School 


Du  Val.G.L. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Kirk,M.H.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 


.Moat,F.H. 

( Bishop, G.W.R. 
[.Murray,  R.  A. 

("Barnard,  W.G.  e.a.l. 
/Matthews,  R.L. 


Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Private  tuition 
Newcastle  Modern  S. 


St. 


Private  tuition 
Leonards  Coll.  S. 


C Barton, E. C.  f.l.  Allhallows  S.,  Honiton 
|  Neal, H.  A.  h.d. 

\  University  College  S.,  Hampstead 

Wacher,J.S.  Private  tuition 

l  Wood, W.H.  e.a.al.l.  Private  tuition 

("Douglas, H.E.M.E./. The  College, Brighton 
I  Hill, 8. 

/  London  Coll,  for  Choristers,  Paddington 

("Puttick,R.J.  It.d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
|  Robinson, S.R.  id. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
j  Scott-Boss,M.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

|  Smorfitt,W.H.  Asliville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
/Wilson, E.N.  Private  tuition 

( Culshaw, W.C,  s.  Scarborough  College 

/Strong, C.J.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 


("Bately,S.H.  a.d. 
|  Hagan, J.N.J. 
/Trower,R.F. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Seaford  College 


("Mack,A.S.  e. 

|  Priestley, F.W.  c h.d. 

/  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 

Sercombe,K.W.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Avignone,C.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 

("Dawes,  H.B.  e.f.  Private  tuition 

|  Freegard,J.G.L.  It. 

Tollington  8.,  Muswell  Hill 
/Hockley, H.W.  cl.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

f  Baker,  C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

j  Campbell, 8. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Hillman, T.E.J.  Mercers’S.,  Holborn, E.C. 

|  Palmer, H.G.  Penketh  School 

j  Rayner,N.E.  f.d.  Beccles  College 

j  Sowerby,V.H.  e.  Humberstone 

CL  Foundation  S.,i01d  Clee,  Grimsby 


Bonyun,F.V.  TheHighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Boyle,J.M.  ge.ch.  Private  tuition 

CowlirqR. J.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

Myers, F.J.  Private  tuition 

/Thomson, B.  Moseley  Modern  S. 

("Bower, 8. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
j  Colls, B. A.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Edwards, T.G.  a.  Mercers’S., Holborn, E.C. 
LHobbs,B.E.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

"Carter, G.A.  J. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Course,R.R.  Private  tuition 

Crowdex-,  R.  F,  /. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Douglas, J./.  Private  tuition 

Fleming, W.L.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Godsill,S.  Berkliamsted  School 

Pierce, L.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  8 

/Stanton, L.H.  Tollington  S., Muswell  Hill 

Blackburn, A.L.  Lougliton  School 

Harrison, S.E.  g.a.al.  Private  tuition 

Rees.H.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Trathen,C.  Balliam  Gram.  S. 

/Turner, W.H.  h.a.  Private  tuitoni 

(  Johnson, A. J.R. F.  NorwicliHighS.forBoys 
l  Snell,  G.  Acton  College 


Allitt,P.A.  d 
'  Fenton, C.E. 
Gibson,  F. 
Keays,W.8t.J.V. 
Orrett.C.C. 
Searle,A.C.  ('. 


Barton  S.,  Wisbech 
Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
Private  tuition 
Acton  College 
Gram.  S.,  Ongar 


("Lancaster, R.E. 
McAra,  M.J.A. 
Moore,  J.S. 
Smorfitt,F.  A. 
LWalker,P.S.R. 


Laugharne  S. ,  Soutlisea 
Fitzroy  S.,  Crouch  End 
Private  tuition 
Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


("Booth, T.A.  St.John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
Campion, W.T.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Durno,L.A. /.(.  Dumfries  Academy 

Fenton, W.J.C.  Mercers’S.,  Holborn,  E  C. 
Grounds, C.F.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Hargreave,E.B.  Wilmslow  College 

Holdaway ,  E.  D.  W.  Monkton  H.  ,Streatham 
Jupe,A.J.D.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Read,G.R.  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Renison,N.  '  Penketh  School 

Simpson, J.E. 

Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarboro’ 

("Chattey,G.W.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Jones, R.D.  Private  tuition 

/Macrae, .T.M.  Private  tuition 

De  Silva, J.P.  Private  tuition 

Gaffyne,  II.A.S.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Robei’ts,E.  al. 

Oakes  Inst,,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Schwier,E.D.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Harlow 
Suddaby.W. 

Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarboro’ 
LWix,J.F.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 

"Allen, G.A.  Private  tuition 

'  Ashbourne,A.B.  e.a./.  Private  tuition 

Barker,  D.  Private  tuition 

Holbrook, G.L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Horsey, H.J.  e.d.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
March, R.  al.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
iMotum,E.G.  s.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Smith, H.  al.f.  Private  tuition 

White, W.J,  Highbury  ParkS.,  N. 

Wilding, R.C. 

L  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 


f Burton, J. A.  h. 
LSmallbone,  G.  M. 


Private  tuition 
Loughton  School 

Private  tuition 


("Brandon, T.  a.f. 

|  B rider, A.S.H.  /. 

The  Moderns.,  Streatham  Common 


j  Foster, A. 

|  Hardman, W. 

|  Stribling,B.H. 
LTorrance,D.B. 

"Goldberg,  J. 
Cooper, C.R.  e. 
Day,C.B. 
Dennett, P.M. 
/Milligan,  J.H. 


Weymouth  College 
Private  tuition 
Devonport  High  School 
Private  tuition 

Raleigh  Coll.,  Brixton 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
'  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 
Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 

Barton  S.,  Wisbech 


("Gardener,  W.A.  B. 

■  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

I  Powell, B.B. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Roberts, G.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Tomkinson,S.C.  Crewe  Academy 

/Young, E.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

/  Allen,  J.  /.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
'  Jones, G.B.  Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Kimmitt,G.R.  s.f.  Castle  Hill  S.,W. Ealing 
Prynne,E.  Private  tuition 

Sarre,P.V. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Sherwell,A.E.  h. 

Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
LSouthin,J.R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

("iWenninger,W.C. 

i  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 

L1  Williams, E.  Pi-ivate  tuition 

("Bird,A.J.  Fitzroy  S.,  Crouch  End 

|  Dunn,A.B.  Balliam  Gram.  S. 

|  Jones, T.M.  Private  tuition 

j  Mead,J.D.  a.  St. Aubyn’s, Woodford  Green 
LThurgood,C.F.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

("iAdie,F.W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

Bebb,A.G.  Oakes  Inst., Walton,  Liverpool 
Bradley, E. A. J. 

Simon  Langton’s  Boys’  S.,  Canterbury 
Butler, S. A. V.  Mercers’S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 
Davidson, G.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
DeGruchy,E.J. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Maingot,E.L.  Private  tuition 

Pallett,E.R. 

|  Repton  School,  Burton-on-Trent 

[  Stokes, D.L.  Private  tuition 

LWay,W.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 

("Boulton, E.E.H.  s.g. 

j  124a  Sternhold  Avenue,  S.W. 

|  Crown, E.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 

|  Fleetwood, J.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
I  Long,A.D.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Phaffiey,C.H.  a.cli.  Private  tuition 

Sliirlaw,J.F.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Warrington,  J. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum -Hardy 


("Bailey,  H.C. 

|  Coates,  W.H.E. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
|  Cosway,  R.  Penketh  School 

|  Denham, C.H.  d.  The  Palace S  ,  Bewdley 
|  Macey,L.E.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

|  Mackie,E.M.D.  s.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
/Piercy,G.B.  Undercliife  Coll.,  Ventnor 

("  Cliristopherson,  J.  F. 

]  Mercers’  S.,  Holboim,  E.C. 

j  Davies, D.J.  w.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 
|  Gould, J.R.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
|  Johnson,  R.H.N.F./.  Private  tuition 
j  Meyer, F. A.  Portsmouth  Gram.  S. 

|  Newman, G.G.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
j  Phillips, J. C.L.  Private  tuition 

/Sharland,E.  Bournemouth  Coll.  S. 

("Caute,fi.H.C.  /.  Poole  Secondary  S. 

|  Dickson,  E.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Garton,S.J.  St.  John’sColl.,  Finsbury  Park 
|  London, H.E.G. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
j  Morley,P.J.  New  Collett  H.,  Boseombe 
I  Parker,  H.T.  1. 

|  University  College  S.,  Hampstead 

j  Raynes,A.B.  It.ch.  Private  tuition 

|  Thedham,C.R. 

|  Finsbury  Park  Coll.,  Green  Lanes,  N. 
LWhite,R.A.V.  Wellingborough  S. 

l"Fear,E.F.  Acton  College 

|  Fletcher, W.G.  f.  Private  tuition 

I  Morton, R.  W.If.Tollington  S.,MuswellHill 
|  Raeside,M.  Private  tuition 

LWeedon,V.C.  Mercers’  S.,  Holborn,  E.C. 


Gravesend  Modern  S. 
Private  tuition 


I"  Cro  whurst,  H.F. 

|  Hichens,E.  W.T. 

|  Kauntze,C.E.W. 

L  Littlebourne,  Tunbridge  Wells 


("Brown, E.N.  Private  tuition 

j  Cooper, F.  Private  tuition 

|  iHurst,J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  Jones, H.F.H.  e.f.  Private  tuition 

I  Moyse,M.  gm.  The  High  S.,  Brentwood 

i  Pearl, H.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

|  Reepmaker,J.C. /.  Private  tuition 

Ryss,W.G.  da.  Private  tuition 

Taylor, D.W.  The  HighS. forBoys, Croydon 
Walker, E.  Beccles  College 

("Gray, A.L.  Private  tuition 

|  Mellor,H.E.  phys. 

|  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

|  Polyblank, W.P.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  Strickland,  W.A.  Private  tuition 

i  Tadman,R.S.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Wardell, J.GreystonesS. forBoys, Scarboro’ 
j  Wilmshurst,R.A. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
LWoodhead,G.R.  Private  tuition 

Marshall,  A.C.D. 

Clark’s  Coll.,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
Ridgeway,  F.  s.  Penketh  School 

Wilkins,N.J.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 

Hope,H.B.T.  Wellingborough  S. 

March, R.Q.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Morris,  C.B.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Selby, P.  Sunnybrae,  Balcombe 

Simpson, V.L.  Private  tuition 

LWillis,G.S.W.  /.  Ealing  Catholic  S. 

("Bodenham,S.W. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
j  Box,B.  Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 

|  Cruttenden,G.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

|  Lee, P.M.  Private  tuition 

|  Ward, F.W.  Private  tuition 

|  Warren, J.W.E.  Private  tuition 

j  i\Vhiteley,S.E. 

L  Gram.S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

(" Ashdown, O.W.  d. 

\  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 

|  Blockley,  N.T.  St.Dunstan’sColl., Margate 
|  Chadwick, H.S.  Private  tuition 

j  Evans, G.P.  Private  tuition 

|  Haggis, F.C.  ma.  Private  tuition 

|  iHarrison,G.V.  ch.  Private  tuition 
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Hooson,D.J.S. 
Olver.C.P.  d. 
Ormiston,W.R. 
Seed,A.C. 
Wager,  A. 
Walker,  L.W.  d. 
Waters,L.  s. 


Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Scarborough  College 
Steyning  Gram.  S, 


fBrown.H.  Pulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
j  Campbell, F.  Harringay  S., Green  Lanes, N. 
I  Davies, G.E.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Harlow 

|  Dawson,  J.W.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Eales-White,J.F.B.  e.  Private  tuition 
|  Kaye,C.  t.  Private  tuition 

j  Marshall,  A.  A. 

|  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

|  Neckles,A.  Carshalton  College 

|  Sinton,G.H.  a. 

(  Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Chiswick 


Slioreham  Gram.  S. 
Fitzroy  S., Crouch  End 
Private  tuition 


('Black, W.V. 

|  s’oxcroft,G.A. 

I  Moores, C.L. 

|  Simon, E.J. 

i  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

(  Sunderland, Y.L.  Private  tuition 


C  Aston,  T.H.  Walling  brook  S.,  Chulmleigli 
j  Clarke, E.L.  St. Paul’s  S.,  West  Kensington 
'  Craig, J.K.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Denning, W.E.F.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Evans, C.C.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

Fenwick, T.K.  Private  tuition 

Saunders, P.T.  Slioreham  Gram.  S. 

Scammell,F.H.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
!  Smith, L.C.B.  Private  tuition 

|  Sydal.W.E.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

|  Taylor, G.D. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

fiBlake^.L.  ,  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Foster, A.S.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

|  Penney, D.C.  Laugharne  S.,  Southsea 

Terry, D.E.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

(Worthington, R.J.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

('Batterham,A,E.N.  /. 

Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Bell,D.D.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Dingle, A. C.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
Galustian,A.  i  Private  tuition 

Haley,  W.J.  ol. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Holden, E.C.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

Lawes,R.F.  Paddington  High  S.  for  Bovs 
Stocken,K.E./.  Merchant  Taylors  S.,E.C. 

("Chubb, A.C.R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Davison,  T. 

|  Blaydon  Secondary  S.,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 
|  Garratt,C.J.  FulwoodGram.  S.,  Preston 
|  Warwick, C.W.  Tollington  S., Muswell  Hill 
(Wells,  J.R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

("Bradshaw, J.N.C. 

Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
j  lBreach.C.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

|  Crowther,R, 

I  Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarboro’ 

|  Down,R.T.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
|  Dunn,W.H.  Fitzroy  S.,  Crouch  End 
Harper, J.W.  Moseley  Modern  S. 

Hoadley,C.J.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

Pallant,N.K.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

..Pannell.R.O.  a.  Private  tuition 

("Ashley,M.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

|  Hodgson,  J.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
|  Kelynack,R.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Morel,F.  St.  Mary’s  High  S.,  St.  Helier 
(Richardson, H.  A.  L.  Private  tuition 


(Bak  er,G.H. 
Cook.C.H. 
Davy,A.G. 
Francis, N. 
Knowles,  G.C. 

,  Mackavoy,J.R. 
j  Marriott, H.L. 

|  Parsonage, R.P. 
|  Pittock,B.G.a. 
(lRidgeway.J.A 

'Flower, L.R. 
Harmer,R.C. 
Hooley.A.W. 

,  Lawn,H.A.  s. 
(Rivers, T.H. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Penketh  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
a.  Private  tuition 

Gram.  S.,  Ongar 
Whitchurch  Gram.  S. 
MuuicipalTech.S. ,  Ipswich 
s.  Penketh  School 

Richmond  Hill  S. 
Gram.  S.,  Ongar 
Private  tuition 
Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 


Bartlett,  E.P. 

Clapperton,H.I. 
lCole,F.L. 

Grant, C.G. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Handley, J.G.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

8haw,H.V.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

Smyly.G.E.  /.  Private  tuition 

(.Wright,  W.M.  Scarborough  College 


I'Arnall,  J.H 
|  Everett, S.J 
|  Ffoulkes,H. 

|  Jones, H.L. 
Jones, R.H. 

I  Morgan,  F.C. 
|  Pickles, C.E. 
j  Ramage,W. 

L  Wilson, N. 


Cambridge  H.,  Norwich 
Private  tuition 
Heathfield  H. ,  Crouch  Hill 
St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 
Private  tuition 
The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
h.  Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 


Unger, K.R. 

St.  Paul’s  S.,  West  Kensington 

fCavaghan,T.  /  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Harrison,  J.R.  a.  Private  tuition 

Hemming,  W.  L.  F. 

St.Peter’sClioirS.,EcclestonSt.East,S.W. 
lHodgson,T.W.  d. 

Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Johnson, S.  Crewe  Academy 

Kindness, J.  Private  tuition 

Moar,A.J.J.  Littleton  H.,  Knowle, Bristol 
SymondSjF.R.  Private  tuition 

('Dorking,  H.J.  Private  tuition 

|  Garcia,  1. 1.  G.  Private  tuition 

Gee,C. 

Cleophane’s  Coll.,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  W. 
Mills, W.  a.  Private  tuition 

Perkins, A.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Ryder, H.G.  Private  tuition 

Waddell, S.G.  Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 
Watcrson,W.J. 

The  Moderns.,  Streatham  Common 
Chandler, J.C. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Harger,F.E.  Private  tuition 

Hudson, H.  Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
Perkins, W.G.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnfortli 
i  Powell, H.C.  d. 

(  Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 

f  Appleby.E.  A. 

|  St.Peter’sChoirS.,EcclestonSt.East,S.W. 
j  Bottrill,H.A.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
Durkin, T. A.  a.  Private  tuition 

Fawcett.T.C.  Scarborough  College 

Foster, W.C.  e.ch.  Private  tuition 

Harper, H.G.  Moseley  Modern  S. 

Harris, L.E.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Hingley,R.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

'Hook.P.  W.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

I  Houghton, R.P. 

I  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

|  McLellan,A.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

j  Peglar,F.R.  King  Alfred’ s  S.,  Wantage 
I  Williams, W.T.G. 

(  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Scarborough  College 
Margate  Comm.  S. 
West  CliffS.,  Preston 


("Best,G. 

|  Bradford, H.J. 

|  Crozier,J.G. 

|  Goodban,C. 

|  Townson,E.H. 

|  Vernon, H.L. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
(Wilton, N.C.  Private  tuition 


('Bates,  E.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Bayer, A.G.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

I  Briggs.A.G.E.  BroadgateS.,  Nottingham 
j  Harvey, E.  a.  Private  tuitioD 

|  Hill,H.  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
(Mote, J.H.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 


f  Tyler,  F.D. 
(Williamson,  R.S. 


Gravesend  Modern  S. 
Private  tuition 


("Gretton,H.T.A.  Private  tuition 

|  Hendry,  A.  B.  Private  tuition 

j  Howell-Jones.A.C. 

Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
j  Stephens, A.S.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

j  Timings, L.  J. /.  Private  tuition 

|  Waterman.J.H. 

(  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli 


fDilworth,R.F. 

I  Edwards, F.H. 
j  Gibbons, A. V. 

|  Hulme,J.W.  A. 

I  Redwood,  D.I. 

Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  East  Harptree 
(Taylor,  A. P.  Private  tuition 


Private  tuition 
Gravesend  Modern  S. 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


I'Bradbeer.E.G.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
|  Croft, R.H.  Chichester  Gram.  S. 

|  Hassell, J.R. 

Herne  H.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
I  Hicks, H.  Slioreham  Gram.  S. 

Millward,S.H.  Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Morton, W.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Pike.H.W.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

|  Robinson, E.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
I  Stokes, W.R.F. 

(  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 


"Gompertz.A. 

Westoe  Secondary  S.,  S.  Shields 
Hocking.G.R.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Mann,E.R.  Balham  Gram.  S. 

Norfolk, E.L.  Laugharne  S.,  Southsea 
Penfold, F.H.  TlieHighS.forBoys, Croydon 
.Veasey,W.C.V.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

fChan,K.W.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Dymond,L.B,  WallingbrookS., Chulmleigli 
James, J.  s.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

Jones, E.L.B.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Keep,G.H.  Streatham  Modern  S. 

I  Lloyd, J.E.  South-Western 

Polytechnic  Sec.  S.,  Chelsea 
|  Osborn. R.H.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

(Richardson, W.D.  Scarborough  College 


f. Dalton,  R. 

|  Lound,J.  D. 

|  McMechan,S.F.D.  /. 
(ScarthjJ.T. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


C  Brazao ,  E.  -  Pri  vate  tuition 

|  Monk,W.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Payne, R.W.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
(Penley,R.J.B.  Private  tuition 

(Miller, H.B.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

|  O’Neill,  B.C. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 

(Sergeant,  K.R.  Private  tuition 

Bond,S.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

Demmery,B.V. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli 
Heard, W.  Private  tuition 

Henday.E.V.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Loftus,J.E. 

|  York  Model  S.,  Training  Coll.,  York 
j  O’Donovan,  M.  Private  tuition 

|  Powlesland,N.W. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigli 

j  Shaw,D.B. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
(Wheaton, H.  Wilton  H.,  Exeter 

C Dean,W.H.  St.John’s  Coll., Finsbury  Park 
|  Drayton, R.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Green, G..A.  Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Hunt,E.V.  Private  tuition 

|  Molyneux,T.H.  Private  tuition 

(Monk,E.G.  Private  tuition 


(Carlyon,B. 
j  Cumming,W. 

|  Greensted,R.E. 
j  Mather, A. 

I  Robb,S. 
j  Walters, F.G.S. 

|  Watkins, N.C.  /. 

Ingatestone  H.,  Ingatestone 
(Williamson, T.  A.  Private  tuition 


Margate  Comm.  S. 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Beccles  College 
Private  tuition 


(Godfrey, A. 

|  Long, F.J. B.C. 
j  Millhouse,J. 
(Taylor,  B.M.F. 

r  Flowers,  W.S. 

|  Frossard,H.L. 

|  Gates,  H. 
j  Harding, J.C. W. 
|  Moncur,J.W. 

|  Todd.G.L. 


Bailey  S.,  Durham 
Thornton  Heath  High  S. 
Scarborough  College 
Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Barton  S.,  Wisbech 
Argyle  H„  Sunderland 
Private  tuition 


(Warwick, A.  J.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

'Howarth,N.S.Fulwood  Gram.  S. ,  Preston 
Lloyd,  C.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Lock,C.S. 

(  The  Chesntuts,  Henley-on-Thames 

("Brown,  W.J.  Scarborough  College 

|  Butler, E.J.  Laurence’s  Coll., Birmingham 
|  Cope, L.E.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

I  Curtis,  F.W.  Private  tuition 

|  Haworth, E.B.  Private  tuition 

|  Lokrantz,S.R.  Private  tuition 

|  Pinks, A. 

|  Sr . Peter’sChoirS., EcclestonSt.  East,S. W. 
j  Sutcliffe, W.S.  It. 

(  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Barnes,  N.  Private  tuition 

Green,  W.J.  The  HighS.  for  Boys, Croydon 
Hamel-Smitli,K. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Harley, L.S.  Fitzroy  S.,  Crouch  End 
1Miller,L.A.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

( Wilcox, E.D.  Southport  Modern  S. 

f  Calvert, A.  Private  tuition 

|  Douglas, C.F.  Ashville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
I  1Gregg,R.  Gram.  S.,  Margate 

I  Pahl,E.H,  St.  John's  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
|  Palmer, G.S.  Beccles  College 

|  Phillips, G.  Private  tuition 

(Pullen, A.H.  d.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 


(  Hector,  A.  Leighton  HallS.,  Carnfortli 
|  Leonard, J.P.V.  Private  tuition 

(Raby,J.N.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

fBoddy,G.  Dunn’s  Endowed  S.,  Creditor 
I  Grover, A.J. 

|  Clark’s  Coll.,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Hamilton,  J.  Private  tuition 

Kingdom, J.W.  St.  Leonard’s  Coll.  S. 
Squire, F.G.  Private  tuition. 

Walker, A.  V.  Private  tuition 

West,L.G.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 

(iCaplan.P.I.  Private  tuition 

|  French, W.W. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
|  Henry, T.R.  Private  tuition 

(HiIl,E.K.  Scarborough  College 

("Barri  n  gto  n ,  W.  L. 

|  All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,- Bristol 
I  Haycraft,A.M.  Private  tuition 

(Moulden,C.D.  Fulwood- Gram.  S.,  Preston 

(Botting,H.H.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

|  Ford,D.A.K.  The  HighS.forBoys, Croydon 
|  Penketh, L.T.  Private  tuition 

|  Sawyer, A. C.  Private  tuition 

j  Sherwood, F.C. 

(  The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 

('Curtis, G.  Private  tuition 

(Tidbury,M.E.  The  Modern  S.,  Minehead 

(Buck,M.W.  Paddington  HighS.  for  Boys 
j  Clark,  J.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Keyes,  S.  Private  tuition 

(Lee, C.C.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

Spearing, E.J.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 

f Harvey, G.  Beccles  College 

(Thomas,  J.L.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 

Matthews,  P.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

("Ayliffe,L.  Private  tuition 

Irivess-SmithjR.H. 

Herne  H.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Jamieson,  A.  F. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Ogden, W.F. 

Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarboro’ 


(Pattinson,T. 

fOpie,B.I. 

(Woodhouse,A. 


Southport  Modern  S. 

Private  tuition 
Scarborough  College 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Honours  Division. 

Hainsworth,J.R.  s.e.a.lt. 

Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Hamilton, C.W.  s.e.g.a.mu . 

York  Minster  Choir  S. 

fBreckoD.J.  W.  s.e.g.a.al.mu. 

York  Minster  Choir  S. 
j  Robertson, T.W.  s.e.a.al.mu. 

(  York  Minster  Choir  S. 

Arnold, H.G.  s.e.a.al.gm.f. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys- 
Fuller, F.M.  e.a.al.gm.ge. 

Shoreham  Gram.  S., 

("Lacey, E.R.  e.sc. 

I  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood. 

|  Mackey, J.W.  e.h.a.al.gm. 

(  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Pratt, A. E.J.  s.e.a.al.d.  Licensed  Victual¬ 
lers’  S.,  Upper  Ivennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Read, G.D.  e.a.al.  Alderman  Norman’s. 

Endowed  S.,  Norwich, 

(■Davies, W.  a.al. 

j  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

FiumijN.J.  i. 

Linton  H.,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 
(Kent,G.R.  s.e.a.al.  West  End  S.,  St.  Helier 

(Assenheim,P.  a.al. gin.  Shoreham  Gram.S. 

|  Fortnum,G.L.J.  a.al. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
j  Goldsmith, C.E.  e.a.al. 

The  Modern  S.,  Mineheadi 
j  Holdaway,A.J.  h.a.al. 

Monkton  H'.,  Streatham, 
(Morris, A.H.  a.al.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Miller, W.H.  e.a.al. cl.  Alderman  Norman’s-, 
Endowed  S.,  Norwich, 
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C Lloyd, T.E.  h.al.d.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
L  Starkey,  G.  e.a.al.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 

Davis, R.T.  a.al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 

("Bond,C.W.  a.al.  Alderman  Norman’s 
!  Endowed  S.,  Norwich 

|  Forster, H.J.  e.a.al. 

I  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 

|  Hobson, W.L.  al.gm.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
I  Peree,H.  a.al.gm. 

L  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
f  Brooks,  C.H.  a.al. 

I  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

LChambers,A.B.e.(/TO.d.  Shoreham  Gram.S. 


2Deschamps,P. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
2Grifflths,C.L.R.  Chichester  Gram.  S. 
3Marklew,I.G. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 

2Cull,C.R.  Buckingham  Place  Acad., 
Landport,  Portsmouth 
L2Randle,A.I.R.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

f"Cowell,F.G.  e.a.al. d.  Licensed  Victual¬ 

lers’  S.,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
|  de  Gruchy,C.B.  a.  West  EndS.,  St.Helier 
|  Harrington, H.W.  e.g.a. 

The  High  S.,  Brentwood 
Iversen,H.M.  a.al.  Steyning  Gram.  8. 
Madhuprot,P.  Private  tuition 


("Gorrie.J.C.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Hartley, J.B.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

j  Page,R.O.  h.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
I  Powell, G.R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Symonds,F.J.  e.f.  Seaford  College 

L.Thirtle,A.C.  al.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

r"2Alman,C.  Acton  College 

Ashdown, D.P.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Ballantyne,R.E.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Clarke, F.L.  a.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Green, B.  gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hopkins, A.L.  a. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Rix,R.W.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Stephenson, H.  al.rje.  ScarboroughGram.S. 
l_Vincent,R.  e.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 


l"Lea,C.A.E.  a.f.l.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

I  Phillips, R. A.  a.al.gm.d. 

I  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

(  Cutler, D.G.S.  a.al. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
I  Livett,R.A.  a.al.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 
I  Smith, W.E.  e.a.al. 

L  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

Clift, B.L.  a.al.gm. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 

C McIntyre, J.L.  a.al.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Pratt,  J.R.  e.  Scarborough  College 

|  Simon, E.J.  s. 

L  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

("Riche, E.L.H.  a. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
L  White, D.D.G.  a.al.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.S. 

Atkinson, F.R.  e.d.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Grimsdale,A.E.K.  g. a.al.gm.d. 

Steyning  Gram.  S. 

("Bray,C.  a.sh.  Cherwell  H.,  Bexliill-on-Sea 
i  Paros, I.  e.li.a.al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
LWilson,J.W.  bk.  FulwoodGram.S.,  Preston 

( Batchelor, L.G.  a.al. 

The  Moderns.,  Minehead 
|  Butt,D.M.  al.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

|  Clayton, A.A.  a.al. 

Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
|  Drewvy,G.H.  al.  BroadgateS., Nottingham 
|  Fox,J.  a.al.  The  College,  Bridlington 
|  Frost, C.T.T.  a.al.d.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

I  Kingston, R.G.  al.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Munden,H.H.E.  al.  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
S.,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

|  Prater, A.F.V.  a.  Seaford  College 

j  Roper,  C.W.  s.a.al. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
LSinden,L.W.  g.a.al.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

fCarruthei’SjW.A.  e.  Argyle  H.,Sunderland 
|  Davis, J.C.  s.e.a.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

|  Evans, W.S.  a.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
|  Pinel, A.H. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Williams, T.E.  al. 

Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
VWortliington,A.  a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Hyde 

MeFarlane,C.  a.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

f  Baily,B.H.A.C.  al. 

Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
j  Charnley,J.E.  a. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
|  Cuthbert,E.  e.a.al.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

!  Franklin, R.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
|  Gerrans,C.  al.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram,  S. 

|  Gooding, H.W.  e.a. 

Wallingbrook  8.,  Chulmleigh 
I  Henman, P.S.  al.gm.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Miller, T.D.  d.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
L  Pollock,  L.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 


THIRD  CLASS. 


Pass  Division. 


2Wood,F.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
2Gould,V.F.H.  Esplanade  H.,  Southsea 

2Wilmot,A.W.C.  ch. 

Richmond  Lodge,  Torquay 

2Milner,R.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 

|"2Binet,P.E.  /.  Maida  Vale  S.,  W. 

IJiSmith,  A.H.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Burdock, C.B.  Balham  Gram.  S. 


("Chamberlain, A.  W.  a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Knight,  W.E.  h.a.  Wilton  H.,  Exeter 
j  Licence, L.G.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

|  Shimmin.H.  s.a.al 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
(^Stafford, F.  A.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

("Drake, J.W. 

|  Alderman  Norman’s  Endowed  S., Norwich 
|  Syvret.A.C.  e.a.al.f. 

i  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

LWilson,G.C.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 


l"Damsell,J.E.  a.al. 

!  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

|  Dixon, G.L.  Seaford  College 

|  Harris, H.R.  s.e.a.  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
S.,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

|  Pyne,J.G.  a.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
j  Taylor, R.V.  a.al. 

L  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 


f  Panting, G.R. gm.  MountRadfordS., Exeter 
|  2Taylor,E.G.  Paddington  HighS.  for  Boys 
l^Wilkins,R.E.G.  a.al.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 


"Carr,J.H.  al.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Syvret,C.J.  /. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Thompson, J.H. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
^Vincent, T.C.L.  s.a.  Private  tuition 

"2Grist,F.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Haynes, A. A.  .e.d.  Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 
Hirst, F.C.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Lee,C.E.  a. 

St.Peter’sChoirS.,EcclestonSt.East,S.W. 
2Swalwell,J.A.  Shofeliam  Gram.  S. 

Themans,L.  al. 

The  Western  Coll,  Harrogate 
,2Wingham,T.H.  Chichester  Gram.  S. 

r3Blackwell.G.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

|  Hill, C.W.  a.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
|  Hosegood,E.J.  e.  The  High  S., Brentwood 
|  Longmuir,H.N.  a.al. 

L.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 

"Elliot, T.M.  a.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Hat. chard, D.R.H.  e.al.gm. 

Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
Knight, D.R.  a.bk.  Oxford  H.,  Herne  Bay 
Marshall, S.E.  al. 

St.  Peter’sCh  oirS.  .EcclestonSt.  East,  S.  W. 
2Rhodes,G.L. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Rowlands.W.M. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Stevenson, H.T. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
L_Thacker,A.L.  a.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 

("Amos,D.V.  s.  al. 

|  St.  Peter’sCh  oirS. ,  EcclestonSt.  East.S.  W. 

|  Brasher, C.H.  e.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
|  Clark, H.C.  a.al.gm. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll,  and  High  S. 
j  Cook,A.E.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

|  Earnshaw,C.  e.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
i  2Payne,J.  Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Purse, R.B.W.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

|  Shenton,J.G.H.G.  a.al. 

Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

|  Syvret.A.G. 

f.  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

("Bransby,A.  gm.  Penketh  School 

I  Caddick,A.F.  TheHiglrS.forBoys, Croydon 
i  Cortis.W.N.  d.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

Crichton, J.G.  a.al. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
2Dorn,H.C.  d.  Private  tuition 

!  Hargreave,G.  Wilmslow  College 

I  Kimber,O.F.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 
|  Owen, R.G.  Ji.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 
LSidebottom,C.  al.  Seaford  College 


"Baker,  F.J.  a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Bennett,  R.P.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

2Blenkiron,B.TlieHighS.forBoys, Croydon 
Couch, K.G.  e. 

Brynmelyn  S.,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Darling, R.H.  a.  Mount  Radford  S., Exeter 
Droscher,W.  a.al. 

Clark’s  Modern  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Harris, W.F.H.  a.d. 

Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 

2Healing,A.F. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Hoddinott,L.  J.  e.h. 

Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  East  Harptree 
Kelly, W.G.F.  Ascham  H.,  Harrogate 
LeCliasseur,G.K.  West  End  S.,  St.  Helier 
LeSueur,C.J.  a.f.d. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  2Long,C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Mallet,  A.  a.al.f. 

j  Springside  H.,  Gorey,' Jersey 

|  Pearson, H.R.  e.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Sandercock,K.L.  s.e. 

Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
j  2Tuck,B.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Whitaker,  L. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
l2Worsfold,W.J.  Ryde  H, ,  Ripley 

f  Blackman, P.H.D.  a. 

St.Peter’sChoirS., EcclestonSt.East, S.W. 
Buck,E.R. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Buck, I.  a.al. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Chambers, E.  A. C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S, 

2Duckworth,  W.  E. 

Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Earnshaw,R.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
|  Harradon,R.C.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
I  3Jackson,H.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

|  Kelsall,T.M.  e.  Penketh  School 

|  Pritchett, G. A.  h.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
j  Richardson,  B. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea 
Wenninger,  F.P.  h. 

Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
^2Worrall,F.J.  Southport  Modern  S. 

fBlake,H.W.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Bodenham.F.  J.  W.  The  Palace S., Bewdley 
Cousens,T.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Gnapp.E.  d.  Beccles  College 

Page,  W.E.  C. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Pugh,H.L.  al.gm.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
Robinson, F.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
2Tinsley,J.E.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
Todd,F.B.  e.a.  Beccles  College 

2Walmsley,T.  Southport  Modern  S. 

Webber,  A.  C.  d. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 

("Dench, R.J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Harrison, L.W.H. 

The  Modern  S.,  Minehead 
Vasconcellos,A.  L. 

Linton  H.,  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W. 

|  Wells, F.R.  Private  tuition 

|  Wells, P.B.  e.d.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
^  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

f  Andrews, E.  a.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

|  Apted,H.H.  e.a.  Campbell  H„  Bristol 
j  Carver, S.M.  a.  West  End  S.,  St.  Helier 
|  2Downing,A.W. 

St.Peter’sChoirS. ,  EcclestonSt.East  ,S.  W. 
2Jack,J.F.  Tollington  S.,  Muswell  Hill 
Jackson, A. F. 

St.Peter’sChoirS., EcclestonSt.East, S.W. 
Joseph, V.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Phillips,  J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

2Rendell,J.H.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 
2Simon,E.L.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Smith, C.  s. 

Hill  Croft  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
Swinbank.R.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
..Waters,  H.B.  Hove  College 


("Ham  on,  A.  P. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
j  Hughes, F.G.  St.  Mary's  Coll.,  Harlow 
|  Le  Ruez,S.P.  e. 

j  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
I  London, T.H.  e.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
I  2Nock,F.L.  The  Palace  S..  Bewdley 
j  Norwood,  A.  C.S.H.  d.  Dorset!!. ,  Seven  oaks 
|  Partridge, R.A.M.  a.d. 

The  High  S.,  Brentwood 
Richardson, G.  s. e.a.al. 

Ascham  H.,  Harrogate 
Robinson, N.  al.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.S. 
LSers,  W.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

"Allen, E.M.  al.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 
Bell, A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Bomford,B.H.  al.  Bourne  Coll.,  Quinton 
Chilveis,E.G.D.  Castle  HillS.,  W.  Ealing 
Cole,A.J.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
j  Cuthill,R.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  2Hills,R.H.  St.  Dnnstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
|  LeSeelleur,J.T.  a.al.f. 
j  Springside  H.,  Gorey,  Jersey 

2Maclean,D.C. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
2Nuttall,W.V.  Penketh  School 

Raven, C.H.  a.  The  High  S.,  Brentwood 
Silver,  R.  A.' 

St.Peter’sChoirS. ,  EcclestonSt.East,  S.W. 
J3mith,L.J.G.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

"Baker, J.J.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

2Bernard,C.H.T. 

Paddington  High  S.  for  Boys 
Blackman, R.J.  h.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 
Bradley,  J. F.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Francis, R.K.  a. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Hawkes,E.A.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Heywood.J.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Hutchinson, R.D.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Langlois,J. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
McDowell, E.J.P.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Merifield,F.W.  a.al. 

Boys’  High  S.,  Erdington 
Midgley,J.H.e.  LeiglitonHallS., Carnforth 
Pipon.A.S. 

|  Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
j  2Rowe,H.J.  Chichester  Gram.  S. 

|  Sellin,  J.F. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristo' 
L2Sey,C.E.  Eton  H.,  Hull 

"Appleton, E.S.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

DaSilva, E.S.  a.f. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Eastbourne 
Gay,H.G.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Green, G.A.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

|  Hawkins,  R.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

|  Lampard,S.M.  Scarborough  College 

|  Le  Masurier,R.  /. 

!  Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey 

j  Ries,S.E.  a.. Oakes  Inst., Walton, Liverpool 
j  Roberts, T.E.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 
|  Scholes.H. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Shirlaw,L.P.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Todd.W.T.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Watts, C.D.  Shoreham  Gram.  8. 

L_Wood,G.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 

l"Blaikie,S.G.  Hove  College 

j  Birmingham,  A.  a.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 
|  Bradshaw,  H .  H.  Ful woodGram.  S. ,  Preston 
|  Bush,E.G.B.  e.  Acton  College 

|  Clayton, R.M.  a.  Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 

|  Davis, P.S.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  2Dyer,K.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

|  Forge, E.L.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
|  2Grime,H.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
I  Hill,L.  A.G. 

St.Peter’sChoirS., EcclestonSt.East, S.W. 
Hobson,T.H.  Scarborough  College 

Kaye,N.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
Morris, C.J.  al.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
Trenerry,  J.C.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
i  Tweddle,T.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
j  2Watson,D.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
j  Winkworth,F.E.  s. 

f.  Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey 

"Bland, S.E.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Brown, H.O.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Cardoso,J.  f.d.  The  College,  Bridlington 
Clark, F.W.  al.d.  Beccles  College 

2Clark,L.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Crawford, G.D.  /.  Seaford  College 

Fayers.R.E.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Filmer,H.E.  a.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hargreaves,  A.  Rusholme  High  S. 

King,C.  a.al.  Civil  Service  Acad. 

and  Comm.  Coll.,  Manchester 
2Morgan,E.W.  Beccles  College 

Renwick,H.P.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 
Richardson, R. A.  Grosvenor  Coll., Carlisle 
„Sers,T.  e.  Margate  Comm.  8. 
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Ryde  H.,  Ripley 
Seaford  College 
St.  Placids,  Ramsgate 
Lytham  Coll.,  Lytham 


Botting,N.P. 

Brown, C.H.  a. 

Burns,  G.H. 

France,  N. 

Goode,  A.  G. 

St.Peter’sClioirS.,EcclestonSt.East,S.  W. 

HabesclqJ.S. 

The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Hamper,  F.G.R.  Scarborough  Gram.  S., 
Hancock, C.D.  Wembley  House,  Wembley 
Helsby.W.  Lytham  Coll.,  Lytham 

Roberts, H.W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Sayer,D.H.  h.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Staight.I.C.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Symondson,A.M. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 

f Allan, D.J.  Scarborough  College 

Bennett, W.G.D.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 
Bond,W.W.  a.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
2Devitt,W.  Southport  Modern  S. 

2Duval,G.D.  Tanlierton  Coll.,  Wliitstable 
2Evans,D.S.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 
Greenland, A.H,  a. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Harris, B. A.  Gram  S.,  Ongar 

|  2Herling,E.J.M. 

Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  Preston 
I  LeBoutellier,H.  a 

|  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Lomax, H.  e. 

Kilgrimol  S.,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea 
Randall, C.O.  Streatliam  Modern  S. 

Stockwell,D.B.  The  College,  Bridlington 

f2Hopkins,H.J.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

'  Jones, A. W.  Lytham  Coll.,  Lytham 

Kendal, P.B.  a.  Cowfold  Gram.  S. 

2Kerswell,A.J.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Lupton,J.D.  The  HighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  2Passmore,E.W. 

Herne  H.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
|  Pierce, E.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

j  Stacpoole,H.R.  a.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 
|  Taylor,  J.  A.  Hove  College 

[Tozer,G.C.H.  d.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 


"Bennoson,M. 
'  Byass,  W.R. 
Grimes, C.G. 
Murray,  C. 
2Nesriker,S. 
Sennitt,S.E. 
2Thorns,T. 


Private  tuition 
Scai'borougli  College 
Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 
Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon 
Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Hentield  Gram.  S. 


[2Walsh,A.S.OakesInst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 


The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Gram.  S.,  Ongar 
Fitzroy  S.,  Crouch  End 
Penketli  School 


fBanks,C.F.  li.a. 
j  Barge, S. A. 

|  Bauly,C.J. 

|  Ellis, H. 

|  La  Cloche,  B. 

I  Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
j  Musk,S.E.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

|  Payne, V.L. 

Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  East  Harptree 
[2Salmon,S.N.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

f  Arthur, H.F.  /. 

1  Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

Bisgood,R.J.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Bridge, J.R. 

St.  Peter’sChoirS.,EcclestonSt.East,S.W. 
Crothers.A.H.  Wilmslow  College 

Dart,H.D.  Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 

Johnson, F.  a.  Beccles  College 

Mills, G.  Penketli  School 

Reid,  A. W.  Acton  College 

Scott,  H.D.M,  Maida  Vale  S.,  W. 

2 White, E.  J.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Wooderson,T.L.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

'2Hemmant,G. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
Horan ,J  The  College,  Bridlington 

Hudson, W.E.I. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
2Jeorrett,J.C.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Killingley,D.McD.  Wilmslow  College 

Le  Marquand,B.G. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

fBaynes,R.F.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

I  Clayton, C.J. 

Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarborough 
|  Crook, G. A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

(  2Crook,W.E.  Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Davies, D.  a.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 

j  Empson,L.J. 

t  The  Modern  S.,  Streatliam  Common 
j  2Fenwick,N.F.  Acton  College 

j  Gray,W.E.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
j  Howard, C.  W.  al.Norwich  High  S.for  Boys 
|  Kirkland, D.  e.bk. 

Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 


|  Renouf,C.W.  al.f 

Springside  H.,  Gorey,  Jersey 
|  Vince, C.F  a.al.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
[Wynn,H.  J.  Gravesend  Modern  8. 


('Cornish, W. 

|  Jersey  Modern  S. 
I  Cornock,A.F.  e. 


Colomherie,  Jersey 


|  The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 

I  Coxwell,C.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
|  Davey,W.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

|  Fitield,R.F.  a. 

Littleton  H.,  Kuowle,  Bristol 
|  Fletcher, W.L.  Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Hayes, W.  a.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  2Hider,W.E.  Beccles  College 

|  Howland,  H.S. 

|  Southampton  Boys’  Coll,  and  High  S. 

|  2Maxwell,A.B.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  2Nimmo,C.D.  Shoreliam  Gram.  S. 

|  Platts,  A. B.  al.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 
[.Richardson,  W.  Ascham  H.,  Harrogate 

fCro  wthers,  O.  S.  LeightonHallS. ,  Carnforth 
|  2Dalmaine,E.D. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
]  Friedlein,E.A.  F. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Harvey, F.  A.  The  HighS. forBoys, Croydon 
|  Hopkins, C. A.  LancasterColl.,W. Norwood 
|  Jeffree.J.L.aZ. 

|  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

|  Knight, C.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

|  Martin, H.L.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

|  Perrin, T.W.  a  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Prinnett,R.A.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Simpson, A.L.A.  a.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 
Wagstaff,F.A. 

[  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

('Brown, I.W.  a.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  Holcroft,G.  Penketh  School 

|  Maidment,H.H.E.  e. 

34  Uxbridge  Rd.,  West  Ealing 
|  Maynard, R.H. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
|  Rogerson,R.J. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  2Tregenna,C.H.  Scarborough  College 

[Webb,L.E.  a.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 

Balding, R.E.  Seaford  College 

B  right,  W.C. 

St.  Peter’sClioirS.  ,EcclestonSt.  East,S.  W. 
Davy,K.L.E. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Glasscock, W.V.  Cranbrook  Coll.,  Ilford 
Gray,  L.  St.  G. 

The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 
Hodges, C.J.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Le  Cras,C.P. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Morris, D.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 

2Ottaway,N.A.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Railton,B.ct. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
StonlianijH.E.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

.Westrop  B.J.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 

f2Brewer,G.AP.  CawleyS.,  Chichester. 

Burrows, L.T.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Haywood, H.W.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
Kaye,E.S.  gm.  Thornton  Heath  High  S. 
Lindsay, R.E.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Nayler,W.T.  a.al.  Alton  H.,  Blackheath 
Oppen,J.  e.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 
Pitt, H.L. 

BrondesburyColl.,WillesdenLane,N.W. 
Savage,  C.H.C. 

Littleton  H.,  Knowle,  Bristol 
Staveley,S.C.  g.  Steyning  Gram.  S. 

Waddington,C.R.  al.  Scarborough  College 
Wood,N.W.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Wright, S.L.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 

fBott,D.A.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 

Coates, P.H.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
I  Crowliurst,  A.L.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

|  Dorell,A.J.  Scarborough  College 

j  Fowler, D.G,  Cowfold  Gram.  S. 

j  Robinson, R.A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
|  Simpson, J.  Fulwood  Gram.  S.,  P-  eston 
I  Terry, J.E.  New  Col1  .  ...airogate 

|  Whitelam.J.S.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

[Woodhead,J.A.  The  College,  Bridlington 

Dickinson, T.W.  a.al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Evans, J.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 

Hayward,V.Y.  Oxford  H.,  Herne  Bay 

Humphreys, B.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Stevens, J.H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Wlieeldon.J.W. 

The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
[Youlden,N.G.  Mount  Radford  S.,  Exeter 


('2Ali,  I.  Private  tuition 

|  Angell,L.W.  J.  a. 

|  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

I  Boulter, R.S.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Bowman, D.  Penketh  School 

I  Collings,F.R.  Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
|  Holmes, A.  Gram.  S.,  Or.gar 

j  Lincoln, J.H.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

|  Lomas, F.  d.  KilgrimolS.,St. Anne’s-on-Sea 
|  Matthews, C.F.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

|  2Messenger,  W.A.  Southport  Modern  S. 

|  Needham, G.W. 

|  Ruthin  Coll.,  Eckington,  Sheffield 

|  Oakley, G.P.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

|  Parker, G.B.  The  Western  Coll., Harrogate 
|  Streeter, J.R.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

[Westbrook,  A.  CherwellH.,Bexhill-on-Sea 

C  Fitzgerald,  M. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
2Greengrass,L.H. Norwich  High  S. forBoys 
Jewson,W.S.  Broadgata  S.,  Nottingham 
Locke, R.C.  Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester 
Mann.A.M.  Chichester  Gram.  S. 

Messenger, W.A.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Mill,J.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Powell,J.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Teed,L.W.  d.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Wheeler, E.M.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

[Wilson, S.F.St.  John’s  Coll., Finsbury  Park 

Alderson,H.A.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Cabot,  C. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Creassey,H.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

Dent.,G.  J. 

Southampton  Boys’  Coll,  and  High  S. 
Edwards, I. S.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Hall,R.B.  c.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

j  Hibbs,C.W.J.  Ryde  H.  Ripley 

|  Parker, J.B.  al. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
I  Satchwell,E.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 
[Stephens, C.H.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

'Carrel, E. J. P.  Springside  H. , Gorey, Jersey 
2Kamel,M.M.  Private  tuition 

Kearey,R.L.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Moore, A.W.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Seferian,M.H.  a. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Senior,  E.  B.  G.  The  Modern  S. ,  Mineh  ead 
[Thomson,  A.  W.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Broadbent.R.  Gram.  S.,  Hyde 

Candy, G.G. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
2Johnson,G.  W.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Rogers, A. G.  Littleton  H., Knowle, Bristol 
Varaona,C.V. 

Southdown  Coll.,  Eastbourne 
|  Webster, L.B. 

|  Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
[Williams, E.W.  Old  College,  Carmarthen 

Bailey, G.L.  The  High  S.for  Boys, Croydon 
Baker, L.A.J. 

Fauntleroy,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Boardman,W.E. 

St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
2Boyce- Applegarth,  L. 

Thornton  Heath  High  S. 

Brown,  C.R.W. 

St.  Peter’sChoirS.  ,EcclestonSt.  East,S.  W. 
Eason,  L.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Giddings,A.  J. 

Summerleaze  Coll.  S.,  East  Harptree 
Goodway, H.F.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.S. 
Joyner, R.H.  The  Douglas  S., Cheltenham 
Ramsbottom,E.R. 

Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
2Ross,A.B.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

..Sanders, G.  Margate  Comm.  S. 

f  Dean,C.C.  The  HighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Laney,R.F. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
|  Rawkins,E.G.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
j  2Taylor,A.C.  The  Palace  S.,  Bewdley 
I  2Taylor,G.D. 

[  Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Chiswick 

f  Allott,J.R.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Dain,G.H.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Denham, G.W.  Leighton  Hall  S., Carnforth 
Hocken.E.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Hutchinson, C.  BelmoreH.,  Cheltenham 
Mahler, C.  A. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Mill, W.A.  The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
|  Shorten, W.A.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
|  Sutcliffe, K.W  Ascham  H.,  Harrogate 
|  Webber, G.E. 

[  The  School,  Wellington  Rd.,  Taunton 


f  Anderson,  C. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Burchill,K.H. 

All  Saints'  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
j  Dunkin.F.J.C.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Hutchings,  S.  A.  R. 

Hoe  Gram.  S.,  Plymouth 
IngarfieldjT.W.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 
Litt,le,F.W.R.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Lovering.  J.E. 

St.  Pete  r’s  ChoirS. ,  EcclestonSt .  East,  S.  W. 
Sarkiss,L.T.W.  s.  Henfield  Gram.  S. 
Sole,S.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Thomas, W.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
[Waterfield  W.H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

('Barton, J.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Green, R.P.  West  Cliff  S.,  Preston 

Hiscock,F.E.H.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 
Muir,B.  a.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Wilson, D.H.  Beccles  College 

Worthington, J.M.  Civil  Service 

Acad.  &  Comm.  Coll.,  Manchester 

'Gibaut,R.J. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Mason, A.S.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 
Redhead, J.M. 

Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
Short, E. A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Stephens,  R.  St.  John’sColl., Finsbury  Park 
Taylor.N.H.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
[TheiSjF.A.  The  HighS.  for  Boys,  Croydon 

Asquith, W.S. 

Bickerton  H.,  Birkdale,  Southport 
Badger, S.H. 

Kilgrimol  S. ,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea 
Barnett, C.D.  Castle  Hill  S.,  W.  Ealing 
Berridge,T.D.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 
Jackson, W.F.  Scarborough  Gram.  S. 
|  Netting, R.G.  Beccles  College 

j  Reeve, D.H.  Cambridge  H.,  Norwich 

j  Stubbs,  J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

|  Tipple, B.L.  Seaford  College 

[Williams, A.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

Clarke, G.B.W.  Wilmslow  College 

Higgins, H.R.W. 

Caversliam  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 
Johnson, C.P. 

The  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Kilner,C.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Park 
i  Kirby, T.  e.  Herne  H., Cliftonville, Margate 
Oppitz.W.J.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Richards, D.O.  Old  Colleges.,  Carmarthen 
Robinson, H.O.  St.  Placid’s,  Ramsgate 

Tinsley,  G.F.  a.  Castle  Hill  S.,  W.  Ealing 


fDavies,K. 

[Gutsell,R.F.H. 


Private  tuition 
St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 


Flint, J.H.  Tankerton  Coll.,  Wliitstable 
Harrison, E.R.  IonH.,  East  Molesey 
Mallet, H.P. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Sheard,F.  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
.Weston, G.  Cowfold  Gram.  S. 


Richmond  Hill  S. 
Private  tuition 


fGlen.R.S. 

|  2Hochberg,A. 

|  2Ward,A. 

[  The  Chestnuts,  Henley-on-Thames 


('Foreman, G.E.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  France, R.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
|  Goodall,R.A.  TheWestern  Coll., Harrogate 
|  Harding, E.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

|  Lillywhite,F.D. 

The  High  S.  for  Boys,  Croydon 
j  Luton, C.A. 

All  Saints’  Choir  S.,  Clifton,  Bristol 
[Wheeler, G.R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

C Dickson, W.F.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  Jones,  W.  Oakes  Inst.,  Walton,  Liverpool 
[West,A.R.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 


Steyne  S.,  Worthing 
Barton  S.,  Wisbech 


Chidwick,B. 

Colls, P.W. 

Cottrell,  J.C. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Fuente,R.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Hockley,  A.  J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Meikle, A. J.B.  Belmore  H.,  Cheltenham 
[Sands, T.N.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 


Doughty,  J.L. 


Ryde  H.,  Ripley 


('Jones, T.H.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
[Kenny, W.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 
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PATON’S 


LIST  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS. 

An  Aid  to  Parents  in  the  Selection  of  Schools. 

1216  pages,  crown  8uo.  Red  Cloth,  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

SEVENTEENTH  EDITION  NOW  BEING  PREPARED  FOR  PRESS. 

THIS  BOOK  secures  for  its  advertisers  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  definite  results  than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind. 


Publicity. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Gazette.— “  Paton’s  List  or  Schools  is 
quite  invaluable  to  parents.  It  is  carefully  written  and  revised,  and 
the  articles  on  the  Navy  and  the  Army  and  how  to  enter  them  are 
particularly  recommended,  for  they  are  compiled  with  skill  and  expert 
knowledge.” 

The  Daily  Telegraph. — “  Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors 
is  more  than  its  name  implies.  Not  only  are  there  classified  lists  of  the 
boys’  and  girls’  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom,  training,  nursery, 
kindergarten  colleges,  &c.,  but  particulars  are  given  in  a  concise  and 
practical  form  of  many  of  the  best  of  them,  to  assist  parents  in  their 
choice.  Arrangements  are  made  so  that  the  List  may  be  consulted  at 
■our  Consulates  and  Embassies,  and  in  the  best  home  and  foreign 
hotels,  while  it  is  included  in  the  libraries  of  a  score  of  the  principal 
steamship  companies.” 

The  Standard— “A  useful  compilation  that  has  fought  its  way 
to  the  front  as  an  accurate  fingerpost  to  parents  in  their  choice  of 
■schools.” 

The  Journal  Of  Education. — “This  annual,  now  in  its  sixteenth 
year  of  publication,  as  it  grows  in  bulk,  increases  its  usefulness.  A 
parent  in  search  of  a  school  for  boy  or  girl  has  only  to  turn  to  the  map 
and  index  and  he  will  find  sufficient  information  about  the  schools, 
public  and  private,  available  in  any  large  town  or  neighbourhood  to 
enable  him,  not  indeed  to  make  his  choice,  but  to  select  the  few  which 
will  prima  facie  suit  his  requirements.  To  most  schools  a  photograph 
-of  the  buildings  is  attached,  and  photographs,  unlike  prospectuses, 
cannot  lie.” 

The  Yorkshire  Post. — “  Contains  all  the  features  which  in  the 
past  have  established  it  as  a  safe  guide  to  schools.” 

The  Scotsman. — “Parents  who  are  deep  in  the  question, 
Where  shall  we  have  our  boys  (or  girls)  educated  ?  can  have  no  better 
•aid  t©  its  answer  than  is  afforded  by  Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and 
Tutors.” 

The  Montreal  Star. — “The  guide  to  the  schools  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  issued  by  Messrs.  Paton,  is  so  complete  and  so  carefully 
compiled  that  anyone  requiring  information  regarding  British  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  cannot  do  better  than  have  recourse  to  it.” 


Recommendation. 

India,  25.9.1913. 

“We  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  kindly 
taken  on  our  behalf,  and  we  feel  that  but  for  you  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  school,  and  to  get  this  at  terms 
within  our  means,  so  that  we  can  continue  to  keep  the  boys  at  the 
school  on  a  permanent  footing.” 

London,  13.10.1913. 

“  I  have  sent  my  little  boy  to - School.  He  is  very  happy  there, 

and  well  looked  after,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with  everything  I  saw 
there.  Many  thanks  for  the  great  assistance  you  were  to  me.” 

Colchester,  13.9.1913. 

‘  ‘  1  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  great  help  you  were  to  us, 
and  for  sending  us  such  a  splendid  selection  of  schools,  and  shall  most 
highly  recommend  your  Agency  to  any  parents  requiring  schools,  for 
with  your  help  it  is  no  trouble  at  all.” 

Bristol,  18.8.1913. 

‘  ‘  My  son  returned  home  yesterday  from  the  Tutor  with  whom  I 
placed  him  on  your  recommendation.  We  are  well  pleased  with  his 
progress  and  the  way  he  has  been  looked  after.  I  now  wish  him  to 
take  a  course  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
of  a  good  place.  Friends  have  given  me  some  names,  but  your 
experience  will  be  of  far  greater  value.” 

Edinburgh,  5.9.1913. 

“  Two  years  ago  you  placed  my  daughter  in - School.  She  has 

made  splendid  progress  there.  I  now  propose  to  send  her  abroad,  and 
should  be  glad  of  your  help,  as  I  know  that  anything  you  recommend 
can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon.” 

Hampstead,  2.10.1913. 

“We  have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  courteous  assistance 

in  placing  D - .  It  is  just  the  school  she  required,  and  we  feel  we 

were  fortunate  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  in  the 
matter.  Next  year  we  shall  be  sending  our  younger  daughter  to 
school,  and  shall  certainly  seek  your  advice  again.” 

Manchester,  14.7.1913. 

* 1 1  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  help  in  finding  me  a  suitable 
school.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with - School  in  every  way.” 

Hoddesdon,  20.9.1913. 

‘  ‘  I  promised  to  let  you  know  how  my  son  fared  with  the  Coach  to 
whom  you  recommended  me  some  time  ago.  He  was  delighted  with 
everything,  and  he  could  not  have  been  better  placed  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view.  The  stay  has  been  quite  an  education,  and 
I  am  happy  to  testify  that  it  has  broadened  him  generally.” 


Publicity  plus  Recommendation. 


“You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  we  shall  have  two  more  girls  through  a  pupil  whose  parents  saw  our  advertisement  in  your  book. 
We  have  already  had  four  girls  through  the  same  source,  though  this  pupil  came  to  us  only  eighteen  months  ago.” 


Specimen  Copy  with  full  particulars  forwarded  free  to  PRINCIPALS  ONLY  on  receipt  of  application 

with  copy  of  School  Prospectus. 

J,  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents,  143  Cannon  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone:  5053  Central. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


SERIES  A. 

Papers  set  for  Examinations  lield  after  March,  1912: 

1.  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

2.  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

3.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

4.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

5.  Summer  Diploma  Papers. 

6.  Winter  Diploma  Papers. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or  1/2  by  post.  Each  set  will  contain  Answers  to  Mathematical 
Papers.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  A  should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary,  The  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  W.C. 

SERIES  B. 

Papers  set  for  Examinations  held  before  June,  1912: 


7..  Midsummer  Certificate  Papers. 

8.  Christmas  Certificate  Papers. 

9.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

10.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

11.  Midsummer  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

12.  Christmas  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  7,  8,  9,  10  is  6d.,  or  7d.  by  post.  The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  11  and  12  is  3d.,  or 
4d.  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  B  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Earringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

SERIES  C. 

COLLECTED  PAPERS 

in  certain  subjects  of  the  Certificate  Examinations  : 


Scripture 

1  3.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889. 

14.  Part  II,  1890  to  1895. 

1  5.  Part  III,  1896  to  1900. 


History. 

1  6.  Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 
1  7.  Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 


English  Grammar. 


1  8.  Part  I,  1876  to  1886. 

1  9.  Part  II,  1887  to  Mids.  1891. 

20.  Part  III,  Xmas  1891  to 

Mids.  1895. 

21.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1895  to 

Xmas  1898. 


English 

25.  Part  I,  1876  to  1889. 

26.  Part  II,  1890  to  Mids.  1896. 

27.  Part  III,  Xmas  1896  to 

Mids.  1902. 


22.  Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

23.  Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to 

Mids.  1909. 

24.  Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to 

Mids.  1912. 


History. 

28.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to 

1907. 

29.  Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1911. 


Geography. 

30.  Part  I,  Mids.  1876  to  Mids.  32.  Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to 

1890.  Xmas  1908. 

31.  Part  II,  Xmas  1890  to  33.  Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to- 

Mids.  1901.  Mids.  1912, 

Arithmetic. 

34.  Part  I,  1876  to  1890.  36-  Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

35.  Part  II,  1S91  to  1900.  37.  Answers  to  Arithmetic,. 

1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

38.  Part  I,  1876  to  1891.  40.  Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1911 

39.  Part  II,  1892  to  Mids.  1900.  41.  Answers  to  Algebra,  1876 

to  1911. 

French. 

42.  Part  II,  1889  to  1895  .  44.  Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to- 

43.  PartHI,  1896 to  Mids.  1902.  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 

45.  Part  I,  1886  to  1894.  .  47.  Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

46.  Part  II,  1895  to  1903. 


.  PRce  °^'  eac}h  °f  the  above  sets  (13  to  47)  is  1/-  net,  or  1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers- 

m  Series  0  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


The  College  Calendar  for  1912-1913  contains  all  the  Examination  Papers  set  during  the  year  1911.  The  price- 
of  the  Calendar  is  2/6  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  for  copies  of  the  Calendar  should  be  sent  to 
The  Secretary,  The  College  of  Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


Trade  orders,  and  all  communications  respecting  Advertisements,  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher, 
Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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CLASS  LIST  —  GIRLS. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively  : — 


«.  =  Arithmetic. 

=  Dutch. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

ma.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

al..  =  Algebra. 

e.  =  English. 

li.  =  History. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

h.  =  Botany. 

/.  =  French. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

mu.  =  Music. 

hk.  =  Book-keeping. 

g.  =  Geography. 

i.  =  Italian. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

eh.  =  Chemistry. 

ge.  =  German. 

ir.  =  Irish. 

ph.  =  Physiology. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

geo.  =  Geology. 

1.  =  Latin. 

phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 
m.  —  Mechanics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

ta.  =  Tamil 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

z.  =  Zoology. 


The  small  figures  1  and  %  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Blem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  —  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  SENIOR. 
Pass  Division. 


Delmedieo,E.  e.f.ge. 

EnglishHighS.forGirls, Constantinople 

Wood,H.L.  s. 

The  Westlands  S.,  Scarborough 

Kerney,S.A.C.  e.d.do. 

EnglishHighS.forGirls, Constantinople 

Basil, M.C.  e.g. 

EnglishHighS.  forGirls,  Constantinople 
Jones, A.M.  Gram.  S.,  Llanybyther 

Moncrieff-Salt,A.  s.c. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 

Bedwell.E.E.  s. 

Pemberton  Coll.,  Upper  Holloway 

/ Atkinson, M.S.  s.  Pencraig  S.,  Newport 
[Wilkins, E.M.  s.  Private  tuition 


Inman,  A.  Cambridge  H.,  York 

(  Holmes,  O.S. 

j  EnglishHighS. forGirls,  Constantinople 
[lsherwood,E.M.  Holyhead  County  S. 

Evans,M.E.  Private  tuition 

rChappel,M.C.  /.  Private  tuition 

I  Whittoff,G.M.S.  f.ge. 

L  EnglishHighS.  forGirls,  Constantinople 


Domakin,M.  s.  Beeclifleld  S.,  Wilmslow 
SeldjobaloffjS.  d. 

EnglishHighS.  forGirls, Constantinople 
Poole,  F.G.  Gram.  S.,  Cannock 

Evans, J.  do.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Scott, H.D.C.  Private  tuition 

Turner, E.M.  Private  tuition 

Hobson, M.F.  Pengwern  Coll. .Cheltenham 
Thomas,  M. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Parker, D.M.J.  s.  Upper  Mount,  Southsea 


/■Griffiths, K.L.  Pencader  Gram.  S. 

[lles.F.L.  Sound  well  S. ,  Bristol 

/  Davies, S.J.  Private  tuition 

[Shuttleworth,W.E.  Private  tuition 

Armstrong, L.G.L. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 


/ Davies, E.  Cardiff  &  S.  Wales 

Correspondence  S.,  Cardiff 
t  Thomas,  H.M.  Private  tuition 

Howell, O.E.  Private  tuition 

Meader,A.  St.  Joseph’sColl.S.,Totland  Bay 


/  Davies, F.M. 
[  Hiatt, E, 

Gri  tilths,  M. 
Day.I.J. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Ryde  H.,  Ripley 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 

Honours  Division. 

Chatterton,D.V.  s.e.d.mu. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Coll. ,  Margate 

Dell.D.H.  s.h.d. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Blair,G.E.A.  e.f.  Private  tuition 

Reeves,  M.E.  s. 

SunnylandS.  forGirls,  Henley-on-Thames 
SymmonSjE.M.  s.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  JUNIOR ]. 
Pass  Division. 

1Davies,H.  s.w.do  Private  tuition 

'King,K.M. 

Dunmore  S.  ,St.Leonards-on-Sea 
l Franks, Y.  s.irm.  Conway  H.  ,Farnborough 
'Garner,  A.  A. F.  s.  Rock HillS.,Chulmleigh 
Langton.M.R.  s.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 

/Fozard,P.  Girls’  High  S.,  Roth  well 

|  Porter, B.  e.li.f.  Private  tuition 

j  Ramsay,H.A.  /. 

[  EnglishHighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 

/'Turner, N.A.M.  s.  Private  tuition 

LWildon,E.  A.  s.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Nantwich 

^Collins, D.E.  s. 

Hillside  Modern  S.,  Wealdstone 
LMorgan,M.M.  A.  e.ch.  Private  tuition 

Jones, A.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 

Golby.E.A. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 

/'Bowden-Pickstoek,L.O.  s. 

Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
IHumby.M.F.  Private  tuition 

Bernhardt, B.C.  Private  tuition 

Baxter, J.A.  Private  tuition 

Hones, E.G.  w. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 

/Cavendish-Bentinck, 3. f.ge.  Private  tuition 
|  Elvidge.G.M.  Finsbury  Park  High  S., 
j  Adolphus  Rd.,  N. 

['Roe,D.E.  Ravensworth,  Scarborough 

lGreen.D.G.  e.  Private  tuition 

Marshall,  D.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Holliday, S.A.  Ainstable,  Armathwaite 
IThomaSjM.G.  s. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 

/Tanner, O.H.V.  mu. 

Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 
[1  Watkins, E.M.  s.do.  Private  tuition 

Sadgrove,E.R.  s.  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 


/  Jackson, F.D.  /. 
!  Jones, D.S.M. 

I  iMilicliiades.D. 
[ 


/'Mehmet  Ali,N. 

I 

['Thomas, R.J. 


Private  tuition 
Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 
English  High  S.  for 
Girls,  Constantinople 

English  High  S.  for 
Girls,  Constantinople 
Private  tuition 


/'Bowen, D.M.  s.  Private  tuition 

|  'Cawkwell,D.  do. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer's  Green 
|  Silley.R.A.  /.  English  High  S.  for 

L  Girls,  Constantinople 


Weale.D.  J. 


English  High  S.  for 
Girls,  Constantinople 

Private  tuition 


/'Edwards, E.  do. 

Smith,  C.V. 

[  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  J  unction 


English  High  S.  for 
Girls,  Constantinople 

Private  tuition 


'Galimidi,A. 
'Morgan, G. 


/'Botting,A.L.E.  Cowfold  Gram.  S. 

|  Defriez,  D.B.  do.  Licensed  Victuallers’ 
i  S.,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

[1  Duffy,  I.  s.  Private  tuition 


Hand.R.  s. 


Private  tuition 


/'Bradley,  R.F.  Ravensworth,  Scarborough. 
[.Brown, M.W.  Laton  H. ,  Hastings 

Codner,E. V.M.  Private  tuition 

Sella, M.f.sp.  Our  Lady’s  Conv.,  Tonbridge 

/Collins, G.  Iona,  High  S.,  Ilford 

|  Cumberbatch,L.M. 

|  EnglishHighS. forGirls, Constantinople 
I  Gardner, F.  e.  Private  tuition 

[Gray,M.B.  High  S.  for  Girls,  Ashford 


/Husband, Q.  Exmouth  H.,  Hastings 

[James, D. A.  e.  Arlington  H.,  Newport 

/lGoodwin,E.H. 

County  Girls’ S.,  Carmarthen 
j  Phillips-Jones,M.V. 

[  Preswylfe  High  S.,  Cardiff 

lBeynon.E.M.  Private  tuition 

'Cook.D.E. 

West  Heath  S.,  Southbourne-on-Sea 
Cox.G.E.  Dunmarklyn,  Weston-s.-Mare 
lGardner.H.M.E. 

Merchant  Taylors’  Girls’  S.,GreatCrosby 
King,E.I.  Laton  H.,  Hastings 

Peace,  A. E. 

„  Royal  Masonic  Inst.,  Clapham  Junction 


'Buckle, D.G.  mu. 

Eastrop  H.,  East  Pallant,  Chichester 
Harty.W.M. 

English  High  S.  forGirls,  Con  stantinople 
lRees.E.E.G. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Unwin, K.M.  Elvaston,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 
[1  Webb,  F.M.  Private  tuition 


/Davies, M.R.E.  /.  Private  tuition 

|  'Jones, M.  PenuwchCl.School,Llangeitho 
|  Stevens, C.C. 

!  St  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 

[Williams, E.M.  Pontypridd  Girls’Inter.S. 


'Williams,  A.  Private  tuition 

/'Cook,  A.  Private  tuition 

|  Evans, Q.  Lulworth  H  ,  Caerleon 

j  iHenderson.V.E.  e.  Private  tuition 

[Wright,  B.S.  e.  Private  tuition 


/'Edwards, B.  Private  tuition 

|  Feltham.E.M.  Private  tuition 

j  Jones, F.  Mill  Street  Higher 

Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  'Jones, K.P.  Private  tuition 

|  Purkiss,H.M. 

i  Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 

|  'Roberts,  L.G. 

j  Gram,  and  Coil.  S.,  Carnarvon 

|  Sanders,  D.  A.  Laton  H.,  Hastings 

|  Topalian.A.  English  High  S.  for 

[  Girls,  Constantinople 


/lFoot.H.J. 
['Nicholas, M. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


iPardoe.E.M.  Private  tuition 

/Helman.E.L.  Radway  H.,  Sidmouth 

|  Sherman, D.M.  Wellington  Coll.,. 

Wellington  Square,  Hastings. 
[Watt, M.E. B./.  Queen’s  Road  S., Coventry 

Ridgeway,E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

/'Mills, L.M.  Private  tuition 

[Turner, V.  Elvaston,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 


/'Morgan,  D.  Private  tuition 

|  'Pengelly,B.H.  Private  tuition 

j  SeamonSjM.M. 

[  Roanoke  Coll.  S. ,  Palmer’s  Green 


/Papazian,M.  /. 

]  EnglishHighS.forGirls,  Constantinople- 
i  Rizzo, E.E. 

EnglishHighS.  forGirls,  Constantinople- 
[Whiting, E.E.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

/Benzie,  A.  R.  e.  Private  tuition- 

I 'Morgan, E.J.  Private  tuition 

j  Roberts, L. A.  Old  Colleges.,  Carmarthen 
[Young.  H.S. 

West  Heath  S.,  Southbourne-on-Sea 

/Evans, E.M.  /.  Private  tuition 

['Nicholls,A.E.  Private  tuition 

Woodhouse,P.  Upper  Mount,  Southsea 

/ Ayers,  D.M. 

I  N.MiddlesexHighS.forGirls, Tottenham 
I  'Davies, S.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Lees,D.L. 

[  St.  Martin's,  Cliftonville,  Margate- 

/ 'Curtis, A.M.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 
['Stephens.E.A.  Private  tuition 

f  Barbey,D.A.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

|  Crowther,H.  Ravensworth  Scarborough 
['Jordan,S.F.  A.  Technical  S.,  Cheltenham 

'Llewelyn, W.  Private  tuition 
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1  Jones,  E.  A. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Smith, H.  B.  Private  tuition 

(Wells, V.M. 

I  St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 

(iWilliams, J.V.  Private  tuition 

French, M.E.  Stamford  House,  Edgbaston 
Lidiard,E.S.  Streatham  Modern  Coll. 

/riDill  worth,  M.B.  Private  tuition 

CShaw,F.C.  Private  tuition 

(lGoodrum,M.E.  Private  tuition 

(Souter,P.M.  Highfield  S.,  Croydon 

Percival.K.  Blvaston,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 
Paterson, J. A.  Private  tuition 

Lyons,  M. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Cannock 

( Evans, C.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

|  Hamilton-Harris,D.C. 

■L  High  S.,  Townstal  House,  Dartmouth 

Talbot, E.A.  Private  S.,  St.  Paul’s,; 

Standishgate,  Wigan 
Farmer, R.D.  Private  tuition 

Rickard,  A.  M. 

North  Park  S.,  Albaston,  Tavistock 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Honours  Division. 

Stambollian.M.  s.al.J. 

English  HighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 
Bebb.J.M.  s.e.a.f.  Ladies’ Coll.,  Hereford 
Corey, E.  e.a.al.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Hereford 
Blackwood, H.M.  s.e.al. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Gigot,M.R.  s.e.h.g.f.  Conv.  of  the  Sisters 
of  Nevers,  Withdean,  Brighton 
Hancock,  E.M.  e.aad. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Turvey.D.W.  e.a. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Kelly, M.  e.a.d.  Rock  HillS.,  Chulmleigh 
Reeves, S.I.  e.a. 

Sunny  lands.  ferGirls,  Henley-on-Thames 
lfCharnaud,M.M.  a. 

|  English  HighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 

I  Vincenzetti,T. 

(Notre  DamedeFranee,LeicesterPlace,  W.C. 

(Buisseret,G.  s.h. 

St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
I  Kelekian,L.A. /. 

I  English  HighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 

I  Stark,  L.G.  a.al. 

'(  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Williamson, C.M.  -e.a.al. 

Orton  Coll.,  Coleshill 


THIRD  CLASS. 


Pass  Division. 


•“Tarrant, C.A.  do.  Streatham  Modern  Coll 
“Dawson, C.C.  e.do.  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 
“Rowlands, B.  Private  tuition 

("Hancock, T.  J.B.Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
'L25pink,E.M. /.  St.  Leonards,  Ealing 


("Buckle, M.M. 

Eastrop  H.,  East  Pallant,  Chichester 
1  Cowle,E.D.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
(Overton, S.M.  a.  Hopelield  H.,  Norwich 

CastellijV.G.  English  High  S. 

for  Girls,  Constantinople 

(Edwards, M.  a. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
J  Little, F.E.  Ainstable,  Armatli waite 
(March,  J.  s.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 


C2Lawrence,F.J.  Private  tuition 

(Jeffries, E.A.  a.  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N. 


(Bryan, K.N.  s. 

Beaconsfield,  Weston-s.-Mare 

|  “Dermguertchian,A. 

j  EnglishHighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 

j  Richardson, E.K.  a.d. 

(  Eastrop  H.,  East  Pallant,  Chichester 

'Browne, W.  a.  Hopelield  H.,  Norwich 
“Caldecott, O.  Ladies’ Coll.,  Nantwich 

“Gould, J.E.  Ladies'  Coll.,  Nantwich 

Moate,C.A. 

(  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 

'Aubert,M.E.  s.h.a. 

Vauxhall  S.,  St.  Helier,  Jersey 
Barnes, M.S.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

“Cotton, J.L.  Private  tuition 

Jago,M.H.  e. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  A  Ool  1 . ,  Hornsey 

^Prout,E.  Roanoke  Coll. S., Palm er’sGreen 


(Boston,  C.  A. N.d.Elvaston,TulseHill, S.W. 

|  Nash,V.K.  e.d. 

Granville  Coll.,  West  Croydon 
|  Raymont.I.E.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
j  Wiley,  R.L.  d. 

(  Pemberton  Cell.,  Upper  Holloway 


(Barber, M.M.  a.  Hopefield  H.,  Norwich 
l. Tyson, D.R.  e.f  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 


('“Cranstone, C.R.  Private  tuition 

(Fern  berg,  C.L.  r.  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 


('Brown, K.R.  St.Helen’sColl,  Seven  Kings 
j  Hawkes,K.G.  e. 

|  Girls’ High  S.,  Park  St. ,  Taunton 

“Hocliberg,E.  Private  tuition 

“Hulme,F.K. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  Cannock 
Ireland, W. A.  English  High  S. 

for  Girls,  Constantinople 
_Luxrton,V.L.  e.a.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 


("Frith, M.I.  e.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

|  Hammond, D.M.  a. 

j  Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
|  Harrison, V.  e.d. 

i  Plymouth  Grove  High  S.,  Manchester 
|  Honey, V.F.  Elvaston,  Tulse  Hill,  S.W. 
(“Owen, A. It.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 


(“Downham,I.L.  Laton  H.,  Hastings 

|  Frankowski,H./.pe.  Private  tuition 

|  Venables, M.K.  e.d. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
j  Williamson, E.C.  a.d. 

L  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 


Blackwood, M.M.  s.e. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 

'Dorn, V. M.E.  <?,  Private  tuition 

Guthrie, F.  /.  Private  tuition 

Scott, D.M.  e.d. 

Eastrop  H. ,  East  Pallant,  Chichester 
Syvret,V.M.  s.a.f. 

„  Six  Roads  S.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 


I  Codling, G.M.  a.  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N. 
|  “Foster, E.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

|  Frank, S.A.F.  Brookville,  Filey 

j  Kiihne,J. /.  Cornwallis  HigliS.,  Hastings 
|  Lewis, M.I.  e.  Raymont,  Shortlands 

(Oxford, D.  d.  GranvilleColl.  ,WestCroydon 


Brown, K.H.  d.  Licensed  Victuallers’ 

S.,  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

(Cameron, V.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
|  Carter, It.  e.a.  The  Limes,  Buckhurst  Hill 
t  “Edgecombe, J.M. 

(  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 

/“Darling, K.J.  St.  Helen’s,  Streatham 

Fortescue,V.E.  s.a. 

St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Lund, E. F.E.  s.  Private  tuition 

Scheuck,T.F.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 

(Smith, C.D.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 


(Allen, A. S.  Pencraig  S.,  Newport 

|  Dearing,N.J.  s.  Claughton  Coll.,  Romford 
I  Hunt, E.F.  Lul worth  H.,  Caerleon 

1  Noel,L.L.  /. 

(  Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey 


(Berry, G.I.  Rock  HillS.,  Chulmleigh 

I  Ellis, B.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

|  Hockeii,M.M,  a. 

I  Finnart,  Newquay,  Cornwall 

|  Policar.G.  English  High  S. 

I  .  for  Girls,  Constantinople 

|  Smith, D.E.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

(  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

(Brown, A.A.  Hainault  High  S„  Ilford 

1  Hingston.F.K.  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 
I  “Moody, C.E.A.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

(  Parker,  H.V.  Penketli  School 


(Gresty.M.  Penketh  School 

I  “Taylor, G.M.  Mill  Street 

|  Higher  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 

|  WegerhoffjD.L. A. /.  English  High  S., 
for  Girls,  Constantinople 
I  Young, D.  e.a.  Stockwell  Orphanage 
(  Girls’  S.,  Clapham  Rd. 

(Bates, K.M.  Ladies’  Coll,  Hereford 

|  “Davies-Jones.D.  Arlington  H.,  Newport 
|  Harborow,M.R.  a.  St.  Helen’s,  Streatham 
|  Woodman, M.  s.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
(  Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

(Adamson, V.C.  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 

|  Douch,A. 

|  English  HighS.forGirls, Constantinople 
(Parker, S.M.T./.  Upper  Mount,  Southsea 


(“Angel, F. 

|  EnglishHighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 
|  Harty,R.M. 

|  EnglishHighS.forGirls, Constantinople 
|  Maubach,M.H.  A. 

(  EnglishHighS.forGirls,  Constantinople 


(Downs, E.  a. 

|  Private  S.,  Mechanics’  Inst.,  Thornton 
j  “Ham.W.E. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
I  Morgan, D.M.  s.  Wellington  College, 
Wellington  Square,  Hastings 
|  Underwood, M.  St. Helen’s, Streatham 

|  Walker,  L.M.  h. 

(  Cornwallis  High  S.,  Hastings 

(“Arthurs, E.L.  Private  tuition 

|  Buttery, V.  a.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

|  Evans, I.E.  34  Douglas  Road,  Herne  Bay 
|  Hawson,M.  a.  Ravensworth,  Scarborough 
|  Le  Masurier,D.V. 

i  Les  Landes  H.,  Faldouet,  Jersey 

|  Woods, A.D.  s. 

(  Eastrop  H.,  East  Pallant,  Chichester 


(“Barton, E.  Private  S.,  St.  Paul’s, 

Standishgate,  Wigan 

Farrer,W. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Firkin, K. A.  Highfield  S.,  Croydon 

Hathaway, M.W.  a. 

Wynnstay  High  S.,  West  Ealing 
(Heslop,C.M.  s.  Private  tuition 


(Cavey,M.A.  Wellington  Coll., 

Wellington  Square,  Hastings 
|  Dobbs, M. H.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 

|  EUwood,R.  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 

|  Harper, A. F.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

|  Mackie,B.P.e.a.  Walton  Coll.,  Wandsworth 
I  Tredgold,E.E.  Ivy  H.,  Hanwell 

(Turner, O.I.  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 

(Abbott, N. 

|  Royal  School  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
|  Wass,M.  Ravensworth,  Scarborough 
I  Whiteley,M.D.  West  View, Cheadle  Hulme 
(Wilson, M.B.  Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 

(Eckersley,E.  Penketh  School 

I  “Perkins, P.C.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

|  Rich  ford,  B.M.  Private  tuition 

(Snook, M.P.  SteyneGirls’ HigliS., Worthing 

(Crake, O.  Chiswick  Girls’  S. 

j  Gould  smith,  M.L.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
j  Hall,F.L.  Brookville,  Filey 

|  Kutchnkian,S.H./. 

1  English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
(Negus, H.  A.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 

(Atkinson, M.L  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N. 

|  Beck, M.L  Licensed  Victuallers’ S.,  Upper 
Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
j  Bedford, E.M.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
I  Burdett,J.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 
I  Cluer.P.M.V.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

|  Cotching.D.D.  Elm  H.,  Ealing 

(Hunt,L.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

(McMinn,I.B.A.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 
(Quartly,M.A.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

(Eckford,B.E. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
|  Walker, M.  A. 

(  Granville  Coll.,  West  Croydon 

( Anderson, M.C.  Fairfield  H.,  Dereham 
|  Carr, E.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

|  Christopherson, E.F.  FouldenH., Hackney 
|  Cowle,M.E.  Rock  Hill  S.,  Chulmleigh 
|  Deeley,E.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

I  Djabir,S.  English  High  S. 

for  Girls,  Constantinople 


|  EngelbrechtjD.M. 

Ursuline  Conv.,  Kingsland 


I  Game,E.C.  e. 

|  Molloy, Martha 
I 

|  Plescoff,S. 


St.  Helen’s,  Streatham 
Notre  Dame  de  France, 
Leicester  Place,  W.C. 
English  High  S.  for 


(Browne, G.  Hopefield  H.,  Norwich 

I  Stiffin,D.E. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
(Young, M.P.  Highfield  Coll.,  Bispliam 


(Pittock,G.H. 

St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
(Ward,N.  Lime  Tree  H.,  York 

(Chambers,  D.  G.M. 

|  Claughton  Coll.,  Romford 

|  Findlay, M.McD.  Pencraig  S.,  Newport 
|  King,P.K.  Pencraig  S.,  Newport 

(Taylor, M.B. Granville  Coll.,  West  Croydon 

(El worthy , C.M. T. Rock  Hill  S., Chulmleigh 
|  Restall, D.M. 

Roanoke  Coll.  S.,  Palmer’s  Green 
(Williamson, K.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

(“Barton.M.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Blake, G.E.RoanokeColl.S., Pal mer’sGreen 

|  Bunting, M.C. 

Steyne  Girls’  HighS.,  Worthing 
|  Lawrie,A.  Ousegate  S.,  Selby 

|  Newell, M.  RoanokeColl.S.,Palmer’sGreeu 
|  Smith, E.G.  Lulworth  H.,  Caerleon 

|  WormaldjD.  Girls’  High  S.,  Rothwell 
(Yearsley,M.C.  Springfield  S.,  Stockport 


(Bradley, S. 
j  Hogbin,A.M. 

I  Molloy, Mary 

I 

(Rogors,O.B.S. 


Ravensworth,  Scarborough 
Belle  Vue,  Herne  Bay 
Notre  Dame  de  France, 
Leicester  Place,  W.C. 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 


(Bristow, C.L.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
Keilor,F.  Notre  Dame  de  France, 

Leicester  Place,  W.C. 

Mummery, M. 

Wescott  Road  Council  S.,  Wokingham 
Prendergast.T.M. 

|  Ursuline  Conv.,  Kingsland 

(“Williams, E.  Private  tuition 


(Burgen.M.  Ursuline  Conv.,  Kingsland 
Chillman.G.E.  Sunnyland  S. 

for  Girls,  Henley-on-Thames 

Gilmour,D.S. 

100  Harlow  Terrace,  Harrogate 
Stephenson, G.  f.  Upper  Mount,  Southsea 
I  Turton,A.E.E. 

(  Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 


(Seddon,I.  Penketh  Schoo1 

|  Spencer, F.M. 

|  1  Madeira  Villas,  Hayling  Island 

(Toleher,E.  Vauxhall  8.,  St.  Helier,  Jersey 


(Jane,A.M. 

I  North  Park  s.,  Albaston^ Tavistock 


Lee.H.M. 

I  Ostick,G. 

|  Scudamore, V. 
( 

Whyte,  S.M. 


Beulah  Hill,  Bridlington 
Lime  Tree  H.,  York 
English  High  S. 
for  Girls,  Constantinople 

St.  Helen’s,  Streatham 


(Anstice,M.M. 

Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 
i  Billinge,V.M.  St.  Helen’s,  Streatham 
(Dennis, T.  Chiswick  Girls’ S. 


( “Concannon,  W.  M.  C. 

j  Cusack’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 
j  Oakman.J.  Ashurst  Coll.,  Balham 

|  Pratt, E.C.  Tintern  H.,  Honor  Oak  Park 
i  Willson-Crosse,N. 

(  Felthorpe,  Hampton-on-Thames 


(Manning, D.M. 

Girls’  High  S.,  Park  St.,  Taunton 
(Snyder, E.O.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 


Nicholson, G.E.  Fairfield  H.,  Dereham 

'Jackson, C.E. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Maeleod,D.M.E. 

(  Winwick,  Grove  Hill,  S.  Woodford 

Beck.K.P. 

Winwick,  Grove  Hill,  S.  Woodford 

(Barber, H.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 
i  Beesley,M.  Parkfield  S.,  Westclifl’-on-Sea 
(Walbourn,C.I.V.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 
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Abbott, W.S.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Alcock,C.E.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Alletson,R.W.  Penketli  School 

Ambrose, W.J.  Gram.  S  ,  Ongar 

Anderson, S.  Eton  H. ,  Soutliend-on-Sea 

Andrews, B.O.  Hove  College 

Ash, H.W.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Ashton, H.W.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Aspinall,J,A. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Atkinson, A. H.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Baastad,A.T.T.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Bailey, T.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Baker, R.T.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Baldwin, J.E.  St.  Dunstan’s  Coll.,  Margate 

Balmanno,D.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Bamford,A.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Bancroft, A.H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Barker, C.C.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Barnes, R.H.  Kelvin  Coll..  Penarth 

Barnett,  V.H. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Barrow, V.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 
Barry, G.J.  Licensed  Victuallers'  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Barry, W.J.  Licensed  Victuallers'  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Barsted,W.P.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Barter, L.E.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Barter, V.A.  Licensed  Victuallers'  S. 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E 
Bartlett, C.  Private  tuition 

Baskerville,O.G. 

Cambridge  H.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Batchelor, W.D.  The  Moderns.,  Mineliead 
Batty, N.B.  Leighton  HallS.,  Carnforth 
Beale,  R.K.  Seaford  College 

Bealy-Smith,L.P.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 
Bean,G.E.  St.  Catherine's  Coll.,  Richmond 
Beckett, H.W.  Hove  College 

BeU,R.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Bennett, R.C.F.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Benson, B.H.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Bentley, J. 

Cedar  Road  S.,  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich 
Billings, A.E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Bird,R.C.  OxenfordH.,St.Lawrence, Jersey 
Blair, L.L.  St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
Block, C.W. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Bodger,S.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Boobbyer,V.H,  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 
Bray,  B.G.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Bray,L.A.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Brett, R.T.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Brewster, L.G.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Bridges, O.L.  Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 

Bright, J. A. 

St.  Thomas'  High  S.,  Woodford  Green 
Brockelbank,R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Brown,  A.  Gram.  8.,  Ongar 

Brown, C.K.  Priory  Ooll.,  Hornsey 

Brown, L.C.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Brown, P.P.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Brown, R.S.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Brown, W.R.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Browning, D.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Bubb,B.G.  Temple  Coll.,  East  Sheen 

Buck,J.W.  Oxenford  H.,St.Lawrenee, Jersey 
Buesnel,R.G. 

The  Crown  S.,  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey 
Bulman,A.R.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Burt,A.G.  The  Modern  S.,  Mineliead 

Campion,S.J.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Cape, L.L  Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Chiswick 

Carter, H.C.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

Caunter,W.B.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Cavey,D.D.  West  End  S.,  St.  Helier 

Chambers, B.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

Chambers,  C.  A.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Channon,R.F.  Licensed  Victuallers'  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Chapman,A.G.W.  Licensed  Victuallers'  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Chapman, W.R.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Cliew,T.T.  Melbourne  H.,  York 

Clare, P.A.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Glare  R.A.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Clark, F.W.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 

Clarke, J.E.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Cole,L.  Steyne  8.,  Worthing 

Collier, T.R.  Seaford  College 

Cooke, E.B.  Wilmslow  College 

Cooke, T.M.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Cooper,  A.H. 

Worcester  Coll.,  Westclitf-on-Sea 
Cooper,  C.  J.  Lark  Hill  S.,  Timperley 

Cooper, G. A.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Cooper, H. A.  Norwich  High  S.  for»Boys 


Cory, H.W.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Coulthard,  W.F.H.  15  Queen  Street,  Aspatria 
CoutancheL. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Cowell, E.S.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Cranwell,J.W. 

St.  Thomas’  High  S.,  Woodford  Green 
Crick, J.E.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S. , 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Crips, A. W.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Crook, J.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Crosthwaite,J.A.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 
Crougliton.A.W.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Curbisliley,E.A.  Wilmslow  College 

Curtis, C.E.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Curtis, E.C.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Dallain,A.  Oxenford  H., St. Lawrence,  Jersey 
Daniel, E.C.  Seaford  College 

Daniel, J.L.  Seaford  College 

Davidson, H.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 

Davidson, L.R.  Anerley  College 

Davies, A.H.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Davies,E.A.J.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Davies, E.G. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Davies, E.R.  High  S.,  Brentwood 

Davies, T.B.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Davis, G,  Clierwell  H.,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

Dawson, P.C.R.  Private  tuition 

Day, L.C.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

DeFleury,R.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

De  Fraine,J.G.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

de  Lance  Holmes, R.A. 

Littleton  H.,  Ivnowle,  Bristol 
Dickens, F.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Cai'nforth 

I)icketts,L.W.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Ditclitield,E.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Dixon, P.R.  Barton  S. ,  Wisbech 

Dodd,  W.H. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Dod ridge, D.P.  Private  tuition 

Doubleday, E.J.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Dovell,J.L.  The  Modern  S.,  Mineliead 

Doyle, C.W.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Drew,J.H.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Du  Feu,A.J. 

The  Crown  S.,  St.  Martin's,  Jersey 
Dunlop,  T.  Richmond  Lodge  S.,  Torquay 

Dunn,E.G.R.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 

Dunn,R.R.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Du  Val,F.C. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Duxbury,P.T.  New  Coll.  Harrogate 

Dyer, I. H.  The  Modern  S.,  Minehead 

Edwards, F.  Clierwell  H.,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

Ellison, J.E.  15  Hawthorn  Rd.,  Moreton 
Emeleus.H.J.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Emery, H.E.L.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth. 

Emmerson,R.  Shoreham  Gram.  S., 

Evans, A.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Faey,S.T.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Farisli, W.W.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Farrington,  W.D. 

Hill  Croft  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
Few,W,  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Fie,A.C.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 

Firth, S.N.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Fiske.T.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Fletcher, E.M.  Cowfokl  Gram.  S. 

Foot,R.M.  “  Linton,”  Southend-on-Sea 
Forrest, W.W.  Private  tuition 

Foster, L.  Steyne  S., Worthing 

Fowler, C.H.  Cowfold  Gram.  S. 

Fox,W.  The  College,  Bridlington 

Freeman,C.L.  Priory  Coll,  Hornsey 

Fuller, J.H.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Furniss,L.P.  Temple  Coll.,  East  Sheen 

Gates-Warren,  E.  L. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool. 
Gaudion,L. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Gibbons, E.J.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Gill,M.O.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Gill,N.G.B.  Seaford  College 

Godfrey, E. A.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Godwin, E.W.  “Linton,"  Southeud-on-Sea 
Goodale,A.V.  Tankerton  Coll.,  Whitstable 
Gooding, N.R.  Wallingbrook  S.,  Chulmleigh 
Goodson,B.C.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Goosey, T.S.  Manor  H.,  Claphum. 

Gough, H.L.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Gould, J.D.  Licensed  Victuallers'  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Gowdy,G.L.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Gray,A.S.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Gray.D.J.M.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Green, D.W.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Green, J.H.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 


Greenfield,  W.  A. 

Worcester  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Greenwell,G.  Bailey  S.,  Durham 

Gregory, C.J.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Grieve,T.K.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Grieves, H.D.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
GrimondjF.I.  Taunton  H..  Brighton 

Hall,C.R.  Ryde  H.,  Riplev 

Hallett.F.W.W.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Hamel, S.T.  Arlington  Park  Coll.,  Chiswick 
Hamersley,B.P.  Wilmslow  College 

Hancock, A. M.  Wembley  House,  Wembley 
Handley, F.V. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Handley, H.B.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Hardy, T.E.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Harris, A.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Harris, L.G.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Harrison,  D.J. 

Southleigh  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Harrison, E.V.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Hartel,C.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Harvey.  H. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Hawkins, R.H.  Heme  Bay  Coll. 

Hawkins, S.H.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Haynes,  H. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Heatlieote, A.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Heaver, F.J.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Hedger, L.W.  Wembley  House,  Wembley 

Henderson, H.C.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Henning, A. F.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Henry, H.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Herrick, S.F.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Hews,D.A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hicks, L.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Hill,G.P.S.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Holbrook, R.P.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Holmes, A.  W.  Southdown  Coll.,  Eastbourne 
Holmes, G.S.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Holness,H.R.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Honey,  S. 

Plympton  Hr. Prep. S.,Mutley, Plymouth 
Houghton, A.H. D.  Norwich  High  S.for  Boys 
Howes, P.V.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 

Hubbard, P.C.  “  Linton,”  Southend-on-Sea 
Huelin,K.J. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 

Huhne,G.H.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Ireland, L.T.  Barton  S.,  Wisbech 

Isaacs, B.R.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Jacques, C.R.F.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

Jarnet,R.C. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Jenkins, D.L.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

John, H.C.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

Johnson,  A.  A.  Penketli  School 

Johnson,  E.L. 

Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarborough 
Johnson, F.A.  Penketli  School 

Johnson, F.W.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Johnson, G.  “  Linton,”  Southeud-on-Sea 
Jones, A.S.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 

Jones, F.L. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 
Jordan, A.E.  Boys’  High  S.,  Erdington 

Keasley,W.C.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

KemsheadjC.A.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

King,S.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Kinman,A.H.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

Knight, S.H.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Kreutzberger,E.E.G.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Lane, C.E.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Langlois,H.G. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Larbalestier,L. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Large, A.L.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Latham, D.J.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Lay.D.S.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Le  Brun,S.C. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence  , Jersey 
Lees,D.C.  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Le  Gresley,P.C. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Heron,  A.  F. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Ruez,E.J. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Vesconte,  Clifl'ord. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Le  Vesconte,  Cyril. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Levi, L.C.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Lidgey,R.L.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Lincoln, N.  New  Coll.,  -Harrogate 

Linfield,F.S.  Seaford  College 


Lockwood, H.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Long,F.R.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Lucas, C.C.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
Lutz,A.  34  Uxbridge  Rd.,  West  Ealing 
Macdonald, D.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Macdonald, N.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Mackay,W.J. 

Worcester  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Mami,A.C. 

King's  Coll.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Mann.G.E. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Marchant.S.S.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Marshall, J  Wilmslow  College 

Marshall, J.E. 

“  Winwick,”  Grove  Hill,  S.  Woodford 
Maryan, E.  Oxenford  H. ,St. Lawrence,  J ersey 
Mason, T.H.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Maunder,  S.L. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Maxwell, R.S.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

McGuinness,S  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

McKay, W.D.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Mead,D.C.  Gram.  S.  Ongar 

Medwin,P.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

MellislqW.G.  St. Catlierine’sColl., Richmond 
Merrie,W.E. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Merrison.C.A.  W.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys- 
Miller,  J.G.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Money, J.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Mordey.lv.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Morgan,  J.P. 

Greystones  S.  for  Boys,  Scarborough 
Morris, C.E.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 

Morris, J.  Lark  Hill  S.,  Timperley 

Morse, A.  P.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton- 

Muirliead,R.G-.  Leighton  HallS.,  Carnforth 
Muncaster,J.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Neeves,L.D.  Colebrook  H.,  Bognor 

Newton, H.  A. 

The  College,  Weston-Super-Mare 
Norman, W.F. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawerence,  Jersey 
Oakes, H.E.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Oakley, A.  R.  Seaford  College 

Oliver, W.A.D.  BaileyS.,  Durham 

Olsen, R.S.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

Osborne, J.L.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Osborne, R.H.  Hove  College 

Outten,M.G.  HigliS.,  Brentwood 

Paine, W.R.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Palmer, E.D.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Palmer, J.  34  Uxbridge  Rd.,  West  Ealing 
Palmer, L.T.  High  S.,  Brentwood 

Palmer, P.N.H.,  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
Parsons, R.  The  College,  Weston-Super-Mare 
Parker,  W.A.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Payton, G.H.  Richmond  Lodge  S.,  Torquay 
Pearce, A.  W.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Pearn,E.J.J.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Pearson, J.G  St.  Aubyn’s,  Woodford  Green 
Pearson, J.H.  Victoria  Park  S.,  Manchester 
Pellant,K.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Penfold,  H.E. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Pepin, S.  OxenfordH.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Pe rks ,T. A.  TheCollege, W es ton-Super-Mare 
Phillips,  A.F.St.J. 

“Linton,”  Southend-on-Sea 
Phillips, A.H.  The  Modern  S.,  Minehead 
Picot,R.  Jersey  Moderns., Colomberie,  Jersey 
Pitt,W.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 

Plummer,  C.J. 

The  Modern  S., Streatham  Common 
Pocock,S.J.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E- 
Pope,H.L.  Lulworth  H.,  Caerleon 

Postlewaite,G.K.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 
Pratt, W.F.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Price,  L.  V.  Worcester  Coll.,  Westc!  iff-on-Sea 
Purchas,T.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 

Purchase, R.P.  Chichester  Gram.  S. 

Pullen, C.F.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Purse, W.A.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Purves.W.S.  Richmond  Lodge  S.,  Torquay 

Radford, L.S.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 

Raven, A.G.  Broadgate  S.,  Nottingham 

Ray, A.J.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Read,N.A.  Highbury  Park  S.,  N. 

Remon,E.T. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Renad.E.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Rennie, D.B.  St.  John's  Coll.,  Brixton 

Reuter, G. J.L.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Richardson, R.M.  Chichester  Grain.  S. 

Riddlestorffer.G.  W.N.  Hove  College- 

Robb,T.McK.  Norwich  High  S.  for  Boys 
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Roche, A.G. 

St.  Thomas’s  High  S.,  Woodford  Green 
Roche,  P.J. 

St.  Thomas’s  High  S.,  Woodford  Green 
Rose, L.  A.  Strcatham  Gram.  S. 

Ross,C. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomberie,  Jersey 
Rowles,D.  L.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Royffe,E.A.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Russell,  G.J.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Saffery,J.T.  Maida  Vale  8.,  W. 

Saul,G.C.  Clifton ville  Coll.,  Margate 

Saunders, A.F.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Saunders,  D.K.  South  Norwood  Coll. 

Savile.B.B.  “  Linton,”  Southend-on-Sea 
Sehonliut.A. 

Ruthin  Coll.,  Bckington,  Sheffield 
Scott-Hall,F.  Private  tuition 

Scruton,S.H.  Hove  College 

Secat.C.V.  Oxenford  H., St. Lawrence, Jersey 
Seymour,  S.F.  Seaford  College 

Seymour, V.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S,. 

Sharp, R.L.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Sharpe,  W.F. 

Kingsholme  S.,  Weston-super-Mare 
Shaw,E.Z.  Monkton  H.,  Streatham 

,Shirvell,J. 

Jersey  Modern  S.,  Colomherie,  Jersey 


Sibson,I.R.  Grosvenor  Coll.,  Carlisle 

Sims,C.O.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

Skelton,  H.W. 

Harleston  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Slatt.er,E.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Smith, E.D.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Smith, J.H.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Smith, J.L.S. "  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Smithers,V.J.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Soane,  G.V. 

Kingsholme  S.,  Weston-super-Mare 
Solman,8.G.  Heathfield  H.,  Crouch  Hill 

Soutter,C.H.  Heathfield  IL,  Crouch  Hill 

Stanislas, G.C.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Stapleton,  E.W.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Stavordale,K.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 

Steeds,  A.  B. 

Kingsholme  S.,  Weston-super-Mare 
Steel, O.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Stephen, D.M.  Newquay  Coll.,  Cornwall 
Stewart, B.E.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 
Streader,A.E.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Tasewell,E.R. 

The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
Tavender,H;M. 

The  School,  Wellington  Road,  Taunton 
Taylor,  D.T.  Hove  College 

Taylor, E.  Leighton  Hall  S.,  Carnforth 


Taylor,  O.E. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Temple, H.F.  St.  Peter’s  S.,  Blackheatli 
Thomas, N. 

Kingsholme  S.,  Weston-super-Mare 
Thomas,  W.E.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Penarth 

Thompson, H.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Thompson,  W.C.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Thomson,  D.W.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

Tiley,R.C.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Timberley,C.D.  Private  tuition 

Tims,C.F.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Todman.J.J.  Dorset  H.,  Sevenoaks 

Tourgis,E.  OxenfordH.,St.Lawrence, Jersey 
Townsend, A. E.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Truelove,J.W.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Turner, F.H.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Tyler, W.G.  HillCroftHigh  S., Stamford  Hill 
Tyson,T.L.  Wilmslow  College 

Vaudin,J.P. 

Oxenford  H.,  St.  Lawrence,  Jersey 
Veasey.A.C.  Shoreham  Gram.  S. 

Vergette,G.W.  BartonS.,  Wisbech 

Vigot,J.A.  Springside  H.,  Gorey,  Jersey 
Viner,R.B.  WorcesterColl.,  Westeliffe-on-Sea 
Wagstaffe,N.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Warburton,T.A.R. 

Clifton  Coll.,  North  Shore,  Blackpool 


Ward,L.H.  Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Watson, S.L.I.  Hove  College 

Webb,R.C.  Seaford  College 

Welch,  A.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Wells, J.S.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Westcott,H.M.  Argyle  II.,  Sunderland 

Weston, C.H.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Weston, F.R.  Manor  H.,  Clapham 

Weston, H.J.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Wlieelock.H.F.  The  Modern  S.,  Minehead 
Wikeley,T.  Herne  Bay  Coll. 

Willetts, J.E.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 
Williams, C.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Williams, D.C.  Cherwell  H.,  Bexhill-on-Sea 
Williams, R.C.  Cliftonville  Coll.,  Margate 

Willmott,  W. 

St.  Thomas’  High  S.,  Woodford  Green 
Wilson, C.J.  Gravesend  Modern  S. 

Wilson. G.R.  New  Coll.,  Harrogate 

Wood,R.St.D.  St.  Leonards  Coll.  S. 

Woodgate,S.N. 

St.  Catherines  Coll.,  Richmond 
Woodwell,B.  Steyne  S.,  Worthing 

Wootton,C.M.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Wright, N.G.  Eton  H.,  Southend-on-Sea 
Wright, W.J.  VauxhallS.,  St.  Helier 


GIRLS. 


Abbott,  H.J.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

.Adams, D.E.  Temple  S., Aylesbury 

Agnew,D.M.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Angiopoulo,A. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Ansell,D.L.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Armitage,D.D. 

WintersuorpjBirkdaleLadies’Coll. ,  Birkdale 
Arzoglon.J. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Audrie,M.  Chiswick  Girls  S. 

.Austen, D.E.  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 

Axford,E.K.  Ashurst  Coll.,  Balliam 

Backhouse,  M.M.D. 

Soutlileigh  S.,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Barbey,M.A.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Barker, I. M.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Barnes, F.E.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Barsby.G.  Coll.  S.,  Hawkhurst 

Bayley.M.E.  “Sunnyland,” 

S.  for  Girls,  Henley-on-Thames 
Bedford, E. D. HillsideModern  S. ,  W ealdstone 
Bell,M.M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Bell,N.E.  Eversley,  Southport 

Benbovv,L.M.  Castle  Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Bentall,M.V.  Eversley,  Southport 

Bentley, M. 

Cedar  Rd.  S.,  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norwich 
Binnie,M.C.  Private  tuition 

Blackburn, N.J. 

Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Bolus, M. A.  St.  Mildred’s  Coll.,  Worthing 

Boonliam,E.F.  Laurel  H.,  Wilnecote 

Bradford,  I.E.  “Sunnyland,” 

S.  for  Girls,  Henley-on-Tliames 

Bradley, l.E. 

The  Bonhams,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
:Bramwell,D.M.A. 

Tintern  House,  Honor  Oak  Park 
Bremner,E.M.  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N 
■Brett, S.K.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Brewster, Q  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 

Bricknell,L.S.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

'Bridgland,G.B. 

Hemdean  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 
Britten, E.V.M.  Somerville  H., Northampton 
Brookes, H.M.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Brotlierton,G.E. 

Grouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Brown, J.M.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

’Brown, M. I.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Brown, W.M. 

Moreton,  Mannamead,  Plymouth 
Buckley,  D.  Brentwood,  Southport; 

'Bull.S.C.  Moreton,  Mannamead,  Plymouth 
Burrowes,D. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Busli,D.  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N. 

'Butcher,  E.M. 

Hemdean  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 
Butler, E.O.  Queen’s  S.,  Clifton  ville,  Margate 
Cambrook,M.C.  Clark’s  High  S.,  Holloway 
Carey, C.E.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 

Cauldwell.E.M. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Chapman, F.A.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S. 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Clark, M.N.  The  School  House, 

Park  Parade,  Whitley  Bay 
Clarke, A.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 
Clarke, D.M.  Castle. Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Clarke, P.M.  Clark’s  High  S.,  Holloway 


Cobley,D..J.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Cobley,M.V.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Collins,  M.P.  Coll.  S.,  Hawkhurst 

Conelly, M. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 

Cooke, A. C.  Priory  Coll..  Hornsey 

Cooper, E.M.  St.  Mildred’s  Coll.,  Worthing 
Cousin,  P.M. 

Wintersdor.p,BirkdaleLadiesColl.,  Birkdale 
Cowell, O.M.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Cox,B.Iv.  Margate  College  for  Girls 

Crowne,V.M.B.  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Currie, M.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

Danon,N. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Darke, D.  Normanton,  Brighton 

Davidson, E. 

Hemdean  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 
Da  vies, E.D.  Lulwortli  H.,  Caerleon 

Dawes, M.M.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

Dearden,D.M,  Newcastle  H.,  Lewes 

de  Bobinsky,R.  Private  tuition 

Dedebal,A 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Dell,N.  Chiswick  Girls’  S. 

Dingley.M.  Highfield  Coll.,  Bispliam 

Donnelly,  V. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Dorling,N.C.ParkH., South  wick, Sunderland 
DouchjK.M. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Dowswell,N  Newcastle  H.,  Lewes 

Druitt,D.M. 

Southend  Coll,  for  Girls,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Duckliam.M.C.  15  Queen  Street,  Aspatria 
Dunk,  M.L. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Eaton,  L.  A.  St.  Martin’s,  Clifton  ville,  Margate 
Ed  wards, D  Mazenod  Coll.,  Kilburn 

Edwards, K.D.  Oxford  S.,  Bexhill-on-Sea 
Edwards, M.C.  Normanton,  Brighton 

Elliott,E.M.  Girls’  High  S.,  Rotliwell 

Elvidge,I.D. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,N. 
Escolme,E.A.  Penketh  School 

Evans,G.M  E.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 
Fall,M.L.  Castle  Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Farquharson,K.B.  Collingwood  Coll.,  Lee 
Filley,V.E.  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Firth, V.M.St.J.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 
Forsyth, E. A.  The  School  House, 

Park  Parade,  Whitley  Bay 
Fraser, B.  Mazenod  Coll,  Kilburn 

Fraser, M.L.  St.  Mildred’s  Coll.,  Worthing 
Frith, I.S.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

Garlick,P.L.  Clark’s  High  S.,  Holloway 
Gaud, D.E.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Gay,M.B.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

George,  LG. 

Southend  Coll,  for  Girls,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Giles,I.F.A.R.  High  S.,  Waltham  Cross 

Glasgow, E.W.  Wintersdovp, 

Birkdale  Ladies’  Coll.,  Birkdale 

Golby.C.D. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll. ,  Hornsey 
Goldie, E.M.O. 

Southend  Coll,  for  Girls,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Gordon, S.  Alexandra  Park  Coll.,  N. 

Greenfield, I.L. 

Southend  Coll,  for  Girls,  Westeliff-on-Sea 
Gregory, R.  Scarisbriok  Coll.,  Birkdale 


Griffiths, J.  Penketh  School 

Grindrod,E. 

Plymouth  Grove  High  S.,  Manchester 
Hadley, F.M.  20  Portland  Road,  Edgbaston 
Hall, D.E.  The  School  House, 

Park  Parade,  Whitley  Bay 

Hammett,  K.E. 

Moreton,  Mannamead,  Plymouth 
Handley, M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Handley, M.M.  Wembley  House,  Wembley 
Handscomb,  D.  E. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Hankins, N.  Clark’s  High  S.,  Holloway 

Hare, M.L.  Highams  Park  S.,  Hale  End 
Harle,E.M.  The  School  House, 

Park  Parade,  Whitley  Bay 
Harrison, D.E.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
HartnolljG.L. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Herne, M.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 

Hill,P.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Hoblyn,L.M.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Holder, M.V.  St.  Peter’s,  Bournemouth 

Holloway, E.S.  Penketh  School 

Jackson, O. E.M.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 
James, G.W.  Belvedere  High  S.,  Minehead 
Jay, P.M. E.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Jenn,M.J.V.  Coll.  S.,  Hawkhurst 

Jones, B  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Kelsall,A.L.  Penketh  School 

Kelsall,E.C.  Penketh  School 

Kemp,K.J. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
KemsheadjD.P.  Clare  H.,  Northampton 

Key,K.F.  Finnart,  Newquay,  Cornwall 

King,  M.V. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Kinman.A.M.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 
Kitto,H.G.  The  Woodside  S.,  Wimbledon 
Knell, R.C.  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Knight, A.  K.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 

Lambros,M. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Laptjiorne,M  Queen’s  Coll.,  Wandsworth 
Larkin, E.V.  Newcastle  H. ,  Lewes 

Lawrence, G.J. 

Leigh  Girls’  Coll.,  Leigli-on-Sea 

Laws, D.E. 

The  Bonhams,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Lawson,  L. 

St.  Thomas’  High  S.,  Woodford  Green 
Lay,K  Hemdean  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 
LeQuesne,S.A.  Vauxliall  S.,St.Helier, Jersey 
Levy,R.  Clark’s  High  S.,  Holloway 

Lewis, P.D.E.  Gelliwastad  S.,  Pontypridd 

Liddle.C.B.B. 

Southend  Coll,  for  Girls,  Westelifl’-on-Sea 
Lidstone,N.F.  Normanton,  Brighton. 

LountjM.M.  Sherwood  Rise  S.,  Nottingham 
Macropoulos,A.  Highams  Park  S. ,  Hale  End 

Main, F.M.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Wandsworth 

Maltby,l.M. 

Grosvenor  House  High  S.,  Cricklewood 
Margetts,D.E. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Marshall, E.M. 

Brownlow  Coll.,  New  Southgate 
Martin, E.G.  Valatta  H.,  Saltasli 

Matthews, B. A.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 
Matthews, G.D.  Reagill  H.,  Bath 

McKerrow,G.  Wintersdorp, 

Birkdale  Ladies’  Coll.,  Birkdale 
MedcalfjI.L.  Queen’sS., Clifton  ville,  Margate 


Medley,  M.  II. 

Royal  School  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
Medway, G.M.  Salisbury  H.,  Plymouth 

Mercer, S.  Clifton  H.,  Aintree 

Milroy,G.  Clifton  H.,  Aintree 

Mitchell, M.G.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Moir,G.D.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Morgan, G.  St.  Helen’s  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Muller, V.H.S.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Munro,E.M.C.  Coll.  S.,  Hawkhurst 

Musgrove,M.F.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 
Nanson,M.  St.  Leonards,  Ealing 

Newman, E. H.M.  34  Douglas  Rd., Herne  Bay 

Nobbs,J.E.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 

Nokes,I.C. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Norburn.E.  Glendale  II.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Often, M.E.  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Oliver, J.  A. 

Hemdean  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 
Orchard,  C.M. 

Masonic  Hall  S.,  Sutton  Coldfield 
Ormiston,M.T. 

Newry  Lodge,  East  Twickenham 
Paine,  E.  W.G. 

Steyne  Girls’  High  S.,  Worthing 
PammentjF.A.  Chiswick  Girls’  S. 

Papazian,V. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Pappin,P.S.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Park, D. A.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E 
Parkin, W.C.  Belvedere  High  S.,  Mineliea<l 
Paros,  H.  A. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,  N. 
Parry, G.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Payne, C.A.  Cornwallis  High  S.,  Hastings 
Pearce, D.L.  Tintern  H.,  Honor  Oak  Park 
Pearson, G.  Wintersdorp, 

Birkdale  Ladies’  Coll.,  Birkdale 
Pemberton, D.A.M.  Private  tuition 

Perrett,G.V.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 

Perry, W.G.  High  S.,  Waltham  Cross 

Pike, E.M.  Margate  College  for  Girls 

Pike,M.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Pittock,E.M. 

St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville  Margate 
Playle.S.D. 

TheSch  oolHouse,  Park  Parade,  Whitley  Bay 
Pope.W.  St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Port, I. G.  20  Portland  Road,  Edgbaston 
Poulsen,B.  London  Coll.,  Goodmayes 

Pratt, K. M.L.  St.  Peter’s,  Bournemouth 

Pi  ice, G. 

Royal  School  for  the  Deaf,  Old  Trafford 
Pryor,E.K.  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Punt,R. H.  Ashurst  Coll.,  Balliam 

Quilliam,E.M.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Ratcliffe,N.  Highfield  Coll.,  Bispliam 

Rather,  M .  St.  Ursula’sS. ,  W estbury -on-Try  m 
Ree,E.M.  Ryde  H.,  Ripley 

Reeves, V.  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Reynolds, E.P.  Ashurst  College,  Balliam 

Richards,E.H.,  Gunnerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Robbers, E. E.M.  Alexandra  Coll.,  Shirley 
Roberts, G.  Newry  Lodge, East!’ wickenliam 
Robertson, M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Robinson, M.  Castle  Hall  S.,  Northampton 
Robinson, M.E. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Robinson, V.M. 

*  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
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GIRLS — Lower  Forms — Continued. 
Roddis,L.B.  Somerville  H.,  Northampton 
Routledge,G.M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 
Ryves,S.C. 

The  Bonhams,  St-Leonards-on-Sea 
SchombergjB.  D. 

St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Scudamore,  P.  F. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
SeabrookjI.R.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Seex.M.M.  Ashurst  Coll.,  Balham 

Shakespeare,  R. 

Wynnstay  High  S.,  West  Ealing 
Shipley,  D.  Penketh  Sehool 

Simonoff,C. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Smith,  F.D. 

St.  Michael’s  Avenue  S.,  Northampton 
Smith  Lyte,A.M. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Soar,E.A.  St.  Bernards,  Tulse  Hill 

Soldan,D.H. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  College,  Hornsey 
Southernwood, K.L.  Temple  S.  Aylesbury 
Spink, W.M.  St.  Leonards,  Ealing 


Spiteri,C. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Stanton,  G.M. 

St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Stapley,L.M.  Glenarm  Coll.,  Ilford 

Stevens, I.  St. Martin’s, Cliftonville, Margate 
Stevens,  W.N.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

Steward, H.M.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsey 

Stewart, C.  Scarisbrick  Coll,  Birkdale 

Stone,  A.E.  35  St.Leonard’s  Terrace, Chelsea 
Strachan,G.  Queen’s  S.,Cliftonvile,  Margate 
Stroud, M.J.  Gunuerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Syngros,I. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Szymanowska,A.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Taylor, B.  Brentwood,  Southport 

Taylor,  G.  I.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

Tebbutt,V.E.  OxfordS.,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

Thompson,  A.E.  Private  tuition 

Thruston,H.J.  Private  tuition 

Toller, M.E.  A., Somerville  H.,  Northampton 
Towers, M.J.  Bourne  H.,  Eastbourne 

Townsend, M.E.L.  Private  tuition 

Tree,I.U.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Trenery,F.G.  Somerville  H.,  Northampton 


Tristram,  P. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Tristram, V.D. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Truman, N.  Mall  Rd.  Girls’S., Hammersmith 
Turner, M.  Mazenod  Coll.,  Kilburn 

Van-der-Vord,M.M.  Priory  Coll.,  Hornsea 
Venus, I. G. 

Grosvenor  House  High  S.,  Cricklewood 
Walker, D.M.  Highiield  Coll.,  Bispham 

Walling, P.  Gunuerside  S.,  Plymouth 

Wallis, R.M. A. 

Southend  Coll,  for  Girls,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Walters, M.F. 

Masonic  Hall  S.,  Sutton  Coldfield 
Waterhouse,  I.  M. 

20  Portland  Road,  Edgbaston 

Webb,E.M. 

St.  Bridget’s  Catholic  S.,  Earlsfield 
Webber, M.  Weirfield  S.  for  Girls,  Taunton 
Wellerman,M.A. 

St.  Bridget’s  Catholic  S.,  Earlsfield 
W  esley-Morgan,  F.  M. 

Finsbury  Park  High  S.,  Adolphus  Rd.,N. 
West,G.C.M. 

Heindean  H.,  Caversham,  Reading 


Weston,  J.D.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

U^per  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Wetherall.M.A. 

St.  Martin’s,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Wheeler, E.J.Queen’sS., Cliftonville,  Margate 
Whitaker, D.F.R.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kenuington  Lane,  S.E. 
Whiteliouse.M.E. 

English  High  S.  for  Girls,  Constantinople 
Williams, B.E.  Ladies’  Coll.,  Hereford 

Williams,  I.  B. 

The  Bonhams,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Williams, P.M.  Gelliwastad  S.,  Pontypridd 

Wilson, B.M.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Winch, L.  A.  St.  Monica’s,  Herne  Bay 

Wolfe, W.J.  Girtonville  Coll.,  Aintree 

Wood.P.K.  Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Woodman, G.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 

Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Wootton,A.F.L.  Licensed  Victuallers’  S., 
Upper  Kennington  Lane,  S.E. 
Wright, A.F.  Temple  S.,  Aylesbury 

Wright, D.M.  Newcastle  H.,  Lewes 

Wright,  G.M.  C. 

Queen’s  S.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  P.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on  Thursday,  February  5,  at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their  profession, 
whether  they  have  any  examination  in  view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  connexion 
with  its  examinations  for  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and  reading,  and  problems  will  he  set 
for  such  students  as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity  will  he  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of  psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  classroom. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  {Feb.  5.)  The  Self. — Nature  of  consciousness,  general  and  individual: 
insulation  of  individual  consciousness  :  resulting  difficulties  :  polarity :  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  advantage  of  educator  as 
external  influence:  psychological  data  of  education:  nature  and  scope  of 
psychology :  kinds  of  psychology  —  descriptive,  empirical,  rational,  experi¬ 
mental  :  cross  classification :  genetic  psychology  and  its  special  value  for  the 
teacher  :  Munsterberg’s  criticism. 

II.  (Feb.  12.)  The  ITabitual. — General  meaning  of  habit :  its  fundamental 
place  in  education  :  "causing  the  conscious  to  pass  into  the  unconscious”  :  the 
upper  and  lower  brain :  the  growing  point :  association  a  general  principle  of 
organic  development,  though  the  term  is  often  limited  to  ideas :  relation  to 
habit :  convergent  and  divergent  association  :  manipulation  of  habit :  habit¬ 
making  and  habit-breaking :  the  intellectual  side  of  habit  introduces  the 
problem  of  power  resulting  from  knowledge  :  turning  fact  into  faculty. 

III.  (Feb.  19.)  The  Perceptual. — The  senses  general  and  special :  contribu¬ 
tion  sensation  makes  to  knowledge :  classification  of  pupils  according  to  the 
“preferred  sense”:  the  training  of  the  senses:  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  :  the  mind’s  share  in  perception  :  meaning  and  limits  of  observa¬ 
tion  :  relation  to  inference :  the  observation  zone :  the  inference  zone :  the 
inference  point :  the  gaping  point :  distinction  between  perception  and  apper¬ 
ception  :  the  "  here  and  now  ”  element  in  perception. 

IV.  (Feb.  26.)  Imagination.— Relation  of  imagination  to  perception  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  memory  on  the  other :  usual  neglect  of  the  mere  image-forming 
aspect,  and  resulting  emphasis  on  the  sesthetic  aspect :  consequent  suspicion  : 
"  the  busy  faculty  ”  :  the  so-called  “  kinds  ”  of  imagination  differentiated  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  conditions  that  limit  its  exercise :  importance  of  clearly 
imaged  ends  in  practical  life  :  function  of  the  imagination  in  geography,  history, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum :  imagination 
as  a  drag  on  thought :  day-dreaming. 

V.  ( March  5.)  The  Conceptual. — Distinction  between  the  gathering  and  the 
elaborating  of  psychological  material :  conception  is  elaborative :  the  static  and 
dynamic  views  of  ideas  :  ideas  as  forces  :  mental  content :  change  of  activity  of 
a  given  idea,  temporary  and  permament :  co-presentation  and  interplay  of  ideas  : 
hierarchy  of  ideas :  the  fixed,  idea :  marginal  and  focal  ideas :  apperception 
masses  and  soul-building :  fusion,  complication,  and  arrest :  mediate  and 
immediate  recall :  the  possibility  of  the  subconscious  influence  of  ideas. 

VI.  (March  12.)  Modes  of  Expression. — Relation  between  impression  and 
expression :  physical  reactions  of  the  organism  :  various  theories  of  the  origin  of 
speech :  possibility  of  thought  without  speech  :  words  and  their  meaning  :  con¬ 
notation  and  denotation  :  transitive  and  intransitive  words  :  definition :  laws 
of  classification  :  difference  between  having  an  idea,  realizing  an  idea,  and 
expressing  an  idea :  shorthand  thinking :  symbolism :  gestures  as  a  means  of 
expression  :  self-expression  as  a  means  and  as  an  end  in  itself :  self-realization 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

VII.  (March  19.)  The  Intellect. — Distinction  between  the  mind  and  the 
soul :  former  over-estimation  of  the  intellect  present-day  tendency  to  depre¬ 


cate  it:  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason:  the  logical  and  the 
psychological  standpoint:  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical 
aspects  :  the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  power 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  pupils:  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  thinking  :  the  criterion  of  thought  :  possibility  of 
self-deception  in  thinking.  ,<j 

VIII.  (April  30.)  Memory.  —  Memory  as  a  natural  endowment:  brute 
memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  personal  identity :  possibility  of 
improving  the  natural  memory  :  relation  between  retention  and  recall :  Berg¬ 
son’s  two  kinds  of  memory :  use  of  the  memory :  predominance  of  purpose  iu 
manipulating  the  memory :  need  for  selection  of  material :  management  of 
mental  content :  mnemonics  and  the  educational  application  :  learning  by  rote  : 
pictorial  and  rational  memory:  memory  in  relation  to  reality:  connexion 
between  memory  and  imagination  :  occasional  confusion  between  them. 

IX.  ( May  7.)  Attention  and  Interest.  —  Attention  as  a  general  innate 
quality:  index  of  educability:  essentially  a  prehensile  process:  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  aspect :  quarrels  about  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
attention  :  question  centres  x’ound  the  relation  of  the  will  to  attention :  interest 
the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  attention  :  interaction  between  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest :  interest  as  means  and  as  end  :  the  mechanism  of  attention  : 
its  vascular,  l-espiratory,  and  muscular  accompaniments :  potency  of  attitude : 
rhythm  of  attention:  concentration  and  diffusion  beats. 

X.  (May  14.)  The  Emotions.— Divergent  views  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  emotions  :  the  disturbance  theory  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
emotions  :  the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  soul  : 
the  McDougall  view:  the  driving  power  of  spiritual  life:  relation  to  ideas: 
expression  of  the  emotions  and  the  various  theories  connected  with  it :  the 
Lange-James  theory  and  its  practical  applications  to  school  work :  control  of 
the  emotions :  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire  ;  the  element  of  activity. 

XI.  (May  21.)  Temperament  and  Type.— Nature  of  temperament :  its  place 
as  the  physical  basis  of  character :  permanency  of  temperament :  Lotze’s  view, 
and  its  educational  application  :  possibility  of  deliberate  change  of  temperament : 
physical  attributes  of  the  temperaments  ;  relation  to  personality :  meaning  of 
type  :  contrast  with  average  :  classification  of  pupils  by  types,  and  its  dangers  : 
place  of  the  living  child  as  the  teacher’s  real  subject :  ideal  pupil  as  standard : 
deflection  from  this  standard  in  two  directions  according  as  we  consider  intellect 
or  conduct. 

XII.  (May  28.)  Will  and  Character.— Relation  of  will  to  knowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  feeling  on  the  other  :  place  of  desire  in  development  of  will : 
the  meaning  and  function  of  the  motive  :  fallacy  of  “  the  strongest  motive  ”  : 
resolution  of  the  dualism  implied  in  the  process  of  making  up  one’s  mind  : 
metaphysical  excrescences  obscuring  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will :  the 
evolution  of  the  will  :  the  memory  of  the  will :  the  possibility  of  training  the 
will :  the  time  element,  and  its  importance  in  all  discussions  of  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  in  character-training. 

ADMISSION. 


FEES  FOR 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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1HE  NORMAL  SYSTEM  MEANS 


NoBMflL 


(FOUNDED  1889). 


FREE  GUIDES. 

Preliminary  Certificate 

Certificate  . 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 

A.C.P . 

L.C.P . 

Matriculation  (London) 
Matriculation  (Wales) 
Northern  Matriculation 

Proebel  . 

L.L.A . 


80 

100 

100 

90 

98 

92 

72 

62 

56 

96 


What  the  NORMAL 
has  done 

for1  thousands  A 
it  can  do  fon  you.  ^ 


\ 


It  can  bring  you 
RENEWED  HOPE, 
EXPERT  HELP, 
and  SUCCESS. 


THE  TWO  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  ON  THE  PREVIOUS  A.C.P.  LIST  WERE  BOTH 
~  PUPILS  OF  THE  NORMAL. 

At  last  September  A.C.P.  Examination,  only  Two  candidates  gained  Honours  in  Four  Subjects,  no  candidate  gained  Honours  in  Three  Subjects, 
Five  secured  Honours  in  Two  Subjects,  and  Thirteen  gained  Honours  in  One  Subject. 

A.C.P.  HONOURS  IN  FOUR  SUBJECTS. 


56  Folkestone  Road,  Dover. 

Dear  Sir,  October  2nd,  1913. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  just  received 
the  result  of  the  examination  for  Associate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
in  which  exam.  I  was  successful  in  passing  in  all  the  subjects  for  which  I 
sat.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  course  of  instruction,  the  best  way  of 
testifying  to  its  excellence  being  to  state  that  I  have  gained  Four 
Honours  out  of  the  Six  Subjects.  Needless  to  say,  I  am  delighted  both 
personally  and  with  the  knowledge  that  this  result  adds  another  to  the 
list  of  Normal  students  who  have  been  so  successful.  Several  of  my 
friends  have  intimated  to  me  their  intention  of  becoming  Normal  Students 
in  preference  to  others. 

I  beg  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  Jones. 

(Honours  in  Four  Subjects.) 


202  Charlotte  Street, 

Georgetown,  Demerara, 

British  Guiana, 

Dear  Sir,  September  16tli,  1913. 

I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  the  lessons  sent  me  for  the  last 
A.C.P.  examination.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  well  and  can  attribute  this 
to  the  lessons  I  got  from  you.  They  showed  me  already  how  to  condense 
and  summarize  my  answers  in  the  examination  room.  Had  I  not  been  a 
pupil  of  your  class,  I  feel  that  I  would  not  have  done  well  at  the  examina¬ 
tion.  1  am  now  awaiting  results.  My  examination  number  is  “45.”  You 
will  be  able  to  see  my  results  when  results  are  published.  I  believe  I  have 
done  well  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Arithmetic.  I  shall  always  strongly 
recommend  your  classes. 

Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  Hazeewoop. 

(Honours  in  Four  Subjects.) 


WHAT  IS  IDEAL  TUITION  ? 

Ideal  tuition  is  a  class  of  one,  with  a  SPECIALIST  for  each  subject. 

That  is,  in  effect,  the  NORMAL  principle. 

Each  student  receives  individual  instruction.  He  is  a  class  in  himself.  He  commences  when  it  is 
convenient  to  him ;  he  makes  his  own  rate  of  progress,  neither  retarded  by  the  backward  nor  unduly 
hastened  to  keep  pace  with  the  ultra-brilliant. 

Each  tutor  is  an  expert  with  special  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  undoubted  skill  in  imparting  it. 

To  engage  the  exclusive  services  of  even  one  of  these  tutors  would  entail  an  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  student  compared  with  which  the  NORMAL  fee  for  a  complete  course  is  insignificance  itself.  Yet 
the  entire  staff  is  ready  to  devote  itself  to  the  NORMAL  student,  whose  special  needs  and  requirements 
are  met  with  as  much  assiduous  care  and  attention  as  if  his  particular  success  were  the  sole  concern  of 
the  College,  which  indeed  is  the  case  for  the  time  being. 

If  it  is  ideal  tuition  you  want,  then  join  the 

NORMAL  CORRESPOHDENCE  C0L1E6E 

47  Melford  Rd.,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E.,  and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.  E 
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HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BT  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Half-yearly  General  meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  will  be  held  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
March,  1914.  at  3.30  p.m. 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  College  will  be  held 
at  the  College  on  Wednesday,  the  1  8th  of  March, 
at  8  p.m.,  when  The  Rev.  Dr.  David,  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  The 
Teaching  of  English.”  The  Lecture  will  be  followed 
by  a  discussion. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Eirst  Course  of  Lectures  (Eorty-Second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “  Educational  Psychology,” 
commenced  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  February, 
at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their 
profession,  whether  they  have  any  examination  in 
view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
College  in  connexion  with  its  examinations  for  the 
Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and 
reading,  and  problems  will  be  set  for  such  students 
as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity 
will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
classroom. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  157. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

A  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14th,  1914. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  June-July,  October -November,  and 
March-April.  Entries  for  the  June-July  Ex¬ 
aminations  close  Wednesday,  May  13th.  (Irish 
entries.  May  6th,  1914.) 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 


OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITIONS  OF  RESIDENCE. 


"  ONDON  COLLEGE  OE  MUSIC. 

D  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal 
G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  April,  when  Certificates  wdl 
be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A. L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December:  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.l,  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  Particulars  of  the  Secretary. 

Enrolment  of  Schools  “In  Union.” —Appli¬ 
cation  Forms  may  be  had.  There  is  no  fee. 

SYLLABUS  for  1914,  with  Annual  Report  and 
Forms  of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,. Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-nianual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  -for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 

English. — These  Examinations  may  be  held  at 

any  date. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29th  of  June.  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.— The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Autumn  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  8tli  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
8chools. — Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 

With  the  January  Examination’ Papers,  Numerical 
Answers  to  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  and 
Latin  and  Prench  versions  of  the  English  set  for 
Translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks  for 
1914  and  1915. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

With  Papei’s  set  in  1913,  and  particulars  of  Special 
Subjects  for  1914  and  1915. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  advice  as  to  the  choice 
of  Subjects,  &c. 


Post  free  from  the  Secretary— 

Ulnlversttp 

Correspondence  College. 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schoois  on  application  to 

J.  <S  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C„ 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

Fop  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B^Se.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.O. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  THE  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects Latin,  Greek.  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Geography,  History,  Logic, 
Economics,  British  Constitution.  Mathematics 
(Pure  and  Applied),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology.  Geology,  Law  (Commercial  and  Common 
Law.  Equity,  Conveyancing,  and  full  LL.B. 
Courses). 

Matriculation  Courses.  Accountancy.  Elocution. 

Prospectuses  post  free.  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5  d.). 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drew's,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL 
FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


Warden:  Miss  M.  E.  Dobson,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 


University  Hall  was  opened  in  1896,  under 
the  government  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  Course  of  Study  at  University  Hall  is  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Degree  Examinations  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  of  which  all  the  Classes 
and  Degrees  in  Arts,  Divinity,  Science,  and  Medi¬ 
cine  are  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

The  Terms  of  Residence  are  from  October  to 
December,  January  to  March,  and  April  to  June. 

The  Hall  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate 
65  Students. 

Residence  fees  from  £45  to  £66  per  annum. 

Matriculation  and  Class  Fees  average  £12  per 
annum. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Warden, 
University  Hall,  St.  Andrews,  Fife. 


French  conversation 

GUARANTEED  IN  A  FEW  WEEKS. — 
Private  lessons  Is.  6d.  hour.  Thorough  Tuition. 
Coaching  for  examinations.  Many  references. — 
Mile  Dubois,  -  Lens,  Parisienne,  highly  qualified 
Parisian  Lady  Teacher.  Diplomee  Universitv,  Paris. 
—24  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


JOINT  ACENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SUCTION 
for  English  and  Swedisn  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(b)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 

CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate  for  Secondary 
Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  the  London  Teacher’s 
Diploma ;  the  Oxford  Geography,  and  other 
Diplomas  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 
Pees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 
Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


ABERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Fees  for  hoard  and  residence  £43. 10s.,  £38. 10s., 
and  £34  per  annum.  College  tuition  fees  £12  resi¬ 
dence  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £25  Arts,  £16 
Science,  and  £20  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholar¬ 
ship  Examination  of  University  College,  Cardiff, 
to  be  held  in  April.  Students  prepare  for  the 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degrees  of  the  University  of 
Wales,  and  a  Medical  School  and  Department  for 
Secondary,  Elementary,  and  Kindergarten  Train¬ 
ing  are  attached  to  the  College.  Students  with 
recognized  academic  qualifications  can  enter  in 
October  or  January,  lor  one  year’s  Secondary 
Training  Course.  Apply  to  the.  Principal. 


rPHIS  Agency  has  been  established 

J-  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.rn.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 

Principal :  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  B.A., 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

This  College,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  well-educated  women  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  prepares  students  for  the  certificates 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  and  the 
Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Education  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Certain  Bursaries  are  awarded  to  Graduates,  and 
there  is  a  Loan  Fund. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the 
Principal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


B 


ED  FORD  COLLEGE  FOR 

WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON), 

York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park,  London,  N.W. 


Principal  :  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A. 


Courses  are  provided  for  Degrees  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London  in  Arts  and  Science. 

There  is  a  Secondary  Training  Department  and 
an  Art  School. 

Courses  are  arranged  for  scientific  instruction 
in  Hygiene  and  in  Horticultural  Botany. 

Accommodation  lor  85  resident  students  is 
provided. 

Entrance  Scholarships  in  Arts  and  Science  are 
awarded  annually  in  June. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 


PRIFYSCOL  CYMRU.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 

Tile  twenty  -  seventh 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  will 
commence  on  Monday,  June  29th,  1914.  Particulars 
and  Entry  Forms  may  lie  obtained  from  the 
Registrar,  University  of  Wales,  University 
Registry,  Cathay s  Park,  Cardiff.  Applications  for 
Entry  Forms  must  be  made  not  later  than  Monday 
June  1st,  1914. 


Second  and  Revised  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  10/ii  net. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ICOSAHEDRON 

AND  THE  SOLUTION  OF 

EQUATIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  DECREE. 

By  FELIX  KLEIN. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Gottingen, 

Translated  by  GEORGE  GAVIN  MOBRICE,  M.A.,  M.D. 

“  Klein’s  book  is  in  many  respects  the  most  charming  piece  of  modern 
mathematical  writing  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day.  ...  If  we  were 
asked  to  name  a  single  hook  which  would  beyond  others  give  the  reader  a 
comprehensive  glance  over  the  wide  field  of  modern  pure  mathematics,  and 
give  him  an  introduction  to  this  study  which  would  at  once  both  interest 
and  instruct  him,  we  should  without  hesitation  name  Klein’s  Icosahedron. 
The  work  interweaves,  in  a  singularly  felicitous  and  natural  way,  the  most 
remote  and  apparently  unconnected  branches  of  higher  pure  mathematics.” 
— Chrystal  -.  Mature. 

London :  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Broadway  House,  68-74  Carter  Lane,  E.C. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

By  Ernest  A.  Carr.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

(Neic  Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.) 

“  His  general  advice  on  preparation  for  examination  is  excellent.  ...  To 
those  who  think  they  would  like  a  Civil  Service  appointment,  but  have  no  idea 
how  to  set  about  getting  one,  or  of  what  class  of  appointment  may  be  within  the 
the  reach  of  their  capacity,  we  strongly  recommend  this  book.” — Civil  Service 
Candidate. 

DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  32  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq.,W. 


SWITZERLAND.  —  ST.  BLAISE,  near  Neuchatel. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Madame  ROSSET  and  Monsieur  ROSSET  (Pastor)  will  receive 
limited  number  of  young  Ladies  into  their  family  circle.  French, 
German,  Housekeeping,  &c.  Charming  situation.  Healthy  dis¬ 
trict.  Terms  moderate.  Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 
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k  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 


University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 


prepares  Students  for 


MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


2  5  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 


(JJntvemfg  Sufortdf  Coffege* 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  classes  now 
working  for  the  June,  September,  and  January 
Examinations  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  at 
proportionate  fees 

During  the  last  three  years  326  Students  of 
University  Tutorial  College  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 


The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


EASTER  VACATION  CLASSES 

IN 


Mrs.  curwbfs  piano¬ 

forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 


0  HEAD  MASTERS  AND 

OTHERS.  We  can  take  from  time  to  time 
smart  boys  to  commence  as  JUNIOR  CLERKS. 
Please  make  a  note  for  reference.  We  have  two 
vacancies  at  present.  H.  T.  Pearson  &  Co.,  49 
Weston  Street,  London,  S.E. 


ANT  experienced,  reliable,  and  useful 

MATRON  requires  re-engagement  in  Boys’ 
School  for  next  term  in  a  town  near  London. — 
Mrs.  Parry,  Army  House,  Bradfieid  College,  near 
Reading. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

English  History. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  1907. 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1911. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1911. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1911. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY  AND  PHYSICS. 

A  Vacation  Class  commences  Easter  Tuesday, 
April  14th,  and  meets  daily.  The  Courses  extend 
over  Easter  week  and  the  following  week. 

PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Fees:  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s.;  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN.  W.C. 


NORMAL 

CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


I  Testimonials  from 
our  Pupils  prove 
that  the  "  Normal  " 
not  only  is  the  most 
successful  but  that 
the  "  Normal  "  passes 
candidates  who  have 
failed  under  other 
tuition . 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Meleord  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


French. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 


BOOKS  I 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 


Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farnngdon  Street, 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free  :  state  wants. 
Books  bought. 


E.C. 


W.  &  G-.  FOYLE,  121-3  Charing  Cross  Rd., London  W.C. 


TV/rpccrc! 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

{fbucafionctC  Jlgettfe, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SPER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C. — PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 

&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

By  T.  F.  TOUT ,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual  and  Modern  History  in  the  Uniuersity  of  Manchester. 
Book  1.— A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. — A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 

Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d. 

(Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III.— An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 

(Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER ,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I:b.c.  55 — a. d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Vol.  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill :  1689-1910.  With  112  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  381  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas,  abridged  from  the  above.  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55— A.D.  1910. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOME,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1910. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  MORRIS,  B.A. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Thousand. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By  C.  I V.  C.  OMAN ,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates  and  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER. 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 
1603.  9d. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS, 
and  SULLA. 

CAPES’S  EARLY  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MON¬ 
ARCHY,  1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUM¬ 
VIRATES. 

SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME 
AND  CARTHAGE  :  THE  PUNIC 
WARS. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OP  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OF  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  PALL  OP  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in 
EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  PREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OP  RE¬ 
FORM,  1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY 
TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 
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The  opening  up  of  a  NEW  CONNEXION  is  very  desirable. 

If  particulars  of  YOUR  SCHOOL  are  included  in  the  next  issue  of 

PATON’S  LIST 
of  SCHOOLS  and  TUTORS 

they  will  be  seen  by  many  thousands  of  Parents,  not  only  in  this 

country,  but  all  over  the  world. 


THIS  BOOK  secures  for  its  advertisers  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  definite  results  than  any  other  publication  of  its 
kind. 


“  The  majority  of  my  hoys  come,  of  course,  from  personal  recommendation,  but  I  may  say  that  of  those  who  come 
as'  a  result  of  advertising,  practically  all  have  heard  of  the  school  through  your  List  of  Schools.” 

“I  advertise  in  your  book  because  I  have  found  it  of  great  use  to  me,  and  the  best  possible  way  of  making  my 
School  known.” 

“  I  consider  that  your  book  fills  an  awkward  gap,  especially  in  cases  where  Schools  do  not  go  in  for  general 
advertising.” 

“  I  have  recommended  my  Governors  to  continue  our  advertisement  in  your  book  because  it  appears  to  be  a 
useful  medium  for  bringing  this  School  before  a  large  number  of  people  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach 
personally.”  , 


The  SEVENTEENTH  Annual  issue  is  now  being  prepared  for  Press. 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  with  full  particulars  and  proof  of 
value  to  clients ,  will  be  forwarded  to  Head  Masters 
or  Head  Mistresses  on  application  to 

.  :  .  :  V  U  1  ‘ 

J.  6  J.  PATON,  Ed^“,°s?al 

143  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Telephone,  5053  Central. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


At  the  time  when  the  newspapers  say  that  there  can  be 
no  additional  grants  for  education  because  the  needs  of 
the  Navy  absorb  all  available  moneys  comes  the  strike  of 
teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  County 
•of  Hereford.  The  coincidence  is  significant.  It  brings 
home  the  fact  that  education,  no  less  than  naval  warfare, 
requires  money.  Great  principles  are  often  fought  out  on 
battlefields  of  comparative  unimportance.  So  it  is  in  this 
case.  It  is  matter  of  moment  enough  that  teachers  in 
Herefordshire  should  be  underpaid  or  that  children 
should  miss  their  education,  but  wider  issues  are  in¬ 
volved.  We  need  ships  to  defend  the  Empire  and  pro¬ 
tect  commerce  ;  we  need  education  no  less.  Both  involve 
labour  and  therefore  expense.  The  nation  is  rich  enough 
to  pay  for  both.  Over  naval  expenditure  the  country 
is  generous ;  over  expenditure  on  education  it  is  par¬ 
simonious. 

The  agricultural  rate-payer  in  Herefordshire  considers 
himself  overburdened  and  demands  more  help  from  the 
Treasury.  For  many  years  past  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  have  pressed  again  and  again  upon  the  Board 
of  Education  their  claims  for  increased  grants.  It  has  been 
shown,  as  a  result  of  careful  investigation  and  calculation, 
that  the  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  localities  is  con¬ 
stantly  rising  without  any  proportionate  increase  in  State 
aid.  To  all  these  representations  the  Treasury  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear.  It  has  been  left  for  Herefordshire  to  bring 
matters  to  a  head.  Yet  Herefordshire  is  a  county  by 
no  means  deserving  of  special  sympathy  in  this  respect. 
While  in  other  areas  the  percentage  of  the  total  cost 
of  education  that  is  raised  from  the  rates  has  shown 
a  constant  upward  tendency  throughout  England  as  a 
whole,  yet  in  Herefordshire  the  tendency  has  been  in  the 
reverse  direction.  The  Times,  in  giving  the  percentages, 
remarks  that  they  are  “  figures  which  suggest  that  the 
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Herefordshire  rate-payer  is  not  in  a  position  to  complain 
of  an  increasing  burden.”  Local  Authorities  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  stand  by  one  another,  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  action  of  Herefordshire  will  grain 
much  support  among  them.  One,  indeed,  Abertillery, 
has  passed  a  resolution  sympathizing  with  the  teachers  in 
their  “  struggle  for  a  living  wage.” 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  have  not  entered  upon 
this  course  of  action  without  fully  counting  the  cost.  For 
many  years  they  have  tried  persuasion .  and  argument  in 
order  to  induce  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County 
to  adopt  a  reasonable  scale.  They  failed  entirely.  Mr. 
Alderman  Corner,  interviewed  by  the  Times ,  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  submit  to  any  interference  from  the 
teachers’  union,  and  that  a  scale  of  salaries  had  been  de¬ 
manded,  “  impertinently,”  in  his  opinion.  “  What  next !  ” 
he  continues  :  “  I  say  that  outside  interference  is  not  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Committee,  as  we  are  quite  competent  to 
manage  our  own  business.”  This  is  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  paymaster  that  is  no  longer  tenable.  The 
action  of  the  paymaster  is  equally  “  the  business  ”  of  the 
person  paid,  and  also  of  the  person  affected  by  the  work. 
The  payment  of  teachers  does  not  concern  the  Education 
Committee  alone ;  it  concerns  the  teachers,  the  parents, 
and  the  children.  The  Herefordshire  Committee  is  but 
one  minor  cog  in  the  wheels  of  Empire,  and  must  work  in 
harmony  with  the  whole.  The  temporary  dislocation  has 
been  of  service  ;  schools  must  not  be  closed  because  ships 
are  wanted. 

In  the  result  the  teachers  will  win.  The  National 
Union  of  Teachers  has  a  fund  of  £50,000  to  draw  upon, 
and  is  able  to  put  aside  £20,000  annually  for  this  purpose. 
All  the  teachers,  members  of  the  Union,  who  have  re¬ 
signed  are  guaranteed  full  salaries  for  five  years ;  un¬ 
certificated  teachers  are  promised  salaries  for  three 
months.  There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the  injury  to  the 
children.  The  mental  upset  is  unfortunate  ;  but  a  holiday 
of  a  month  or  two,  if  it  comes  to  that,  will  do  no  great 
harm.  If  the  Education  Committee  is  unable  to  fulfil  its 
duty  under  the  Education  Acts,  the  Board  of  Education 
will  have  to  open  the  schools  and  pay  the  necessary  gala- 
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ries.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  poverty  of  the  county 
rate-payer  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble:  for  it  is  said 
that  higher  salaries  are  being  offered  to  “blacklegs”  to 
tempt  them  to  enter  the  schools.  It  is  rather  the  old- 
fashioned  attitude  of  the  man  with  the  purse  who  can 
purchase  labour,  and  who  claims  that  therefore  he  can 
dictate  conditions.  Such  an  attitude  is  no  longer  possible 
in  the  complexity  of  modern  civilization. 

The  salaries  of  all  teachers  are  insufficient,  in  elementary 
schools  no  less  than  in  secondary.  The  nation  must  make 
up  its  mind  to  pay  more,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
money  will  come  from  the  tax-payer  and  not  from  the 
rate-payer.  The  teachers  of  Herefordshire  have  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  neither  an  easy  nor  a  pleasant 
thing  to  do  ;  hut  they  have  given  an  object  lesson  from 
which  the  nation  cannot  but  profit.  For  years  the  Local 
Authorities  have  been  put  off  with  fair  words,  and 
recently  the  claims  of  the  navy  have  been  used  as  an 
excuse  for  inaction.  The  crisis  has  come,  and  the  country 
must  realize  that  it  is  just  as  suicidal  to  starve  the  schools 
as  it  is  to  cut  down  the  naval  estimates. 


Since  the  above  was  written  it  hns  been  announced  that, 
owing  to  pressure  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Herefordshire  Education  Committee 
have  agreed  to  recommend  a  scale  of  salaries  which  is 
understood  to  he  acceptable  to  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers. 


NOTES. 


The  announcement  in  the  King’s  Speech  in  reference 

to  eduqation  has  come  as  a  surprise,  but 
The  King's  ,  ,  ,  . 

Speech.  not  as  an  unpleasant  surprise.  The 

exact  words  are :  “  Measures  will  he 
presented  ...  to  give  effect  to  the  proposals,  which 
were  announced  last  Session,  for  the  development  of 
a  national  system  of  education.”  Latterly  the  political 
prophets  had  said  that  no  large  educational  measure 
would  he  introduced,  but  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  deal  with  the  grievance  of  Nonconformists  in  single¬ 
school  areas.  It  was  also  freely  said  that  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Navy  were  such  that  no  money  would  he 
left  for  education.  There  is  a  stormy  and  fully  occupied 
Session  in  prospect,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
education  is  again  shelved.  But  it  is  so  far  to  the  good 
that  the  promised  “  national  system  ”  is  kept  prominently 
to  the  front.  Lord  Haldane  aroused  much  real  enthu¬ 
siasm  last  year.  His  speeches  have  pi’oduced  a  wide¬ 
spread  feeling  that  a  closer  organization  must  he  adopted 
and  more  money  spent. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  “  proposals 

are  under  consideration  for  readiustinc 
The  Need  of  ^  »  , ,  .  ,  ,  ;  ^ 

Money.  tne  s*iare  °t  the  cost  borne  by  rates  and 

taxes  respectively.”  Indeed,  money  is 
the  chief  and  one  might  say  the  only  need.  For  money 


means  labour  ;  more  teachers,  and  suitably  paid  teachers, 
are  needed.  To  say  that  some  additional  millions  are 
wanted  for  education  is  merely  to  say  that  we  want  a  well 
qualified  body  of  contented  men  and  women  to  carry  on  a 
work  of  primary  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  need  for  a  complicated  Act  of  Paidiament. 
The  Board  of  Education  will  know  how  to  spend  the  money 
to  the  best  advantage  when  it  is  granted.  The  Board  are 
in  communication  with  all  the  Local  Authorities  and  with 
associations  of  teachers.  They  know  the  needs  ;  they  have 
the  expert  knowledge.  Their  desire  for  development  on 
sound  lines  is  checked  only  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Treasury.  There  is  no  public  spending  department  of 
the  Government  that  is  more  open  to  detailed  criticism 
than  the  Board  of  Education.  That  is  the  safeguard,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  nation,  that  makes  it  reasonable 
to  entrust  moneys  to  the  Board. 


Nearly  a  year  ago  a  deputation  wishing  to  lay  before 
jfj e  the  Board  of  Education  the  claims  of 

Priuate  Schools  private  schools  were  met  by  the  state- 
Inquiry.  ment  from  the  Board  that  there  was  no- 

official  knowledge  of  such  schools.  It  was  thereupon 
resolved  to  remedy  this  condition  of  ignorance.  The 
Private  Schools  Association  and  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  decided  to  make  an  inquiry  and  to  lay  the  results 
before  the  Board.  A  circular  was  addressed  to  all  private 
schools  the  addresses  of  which  were  known.  We  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stanley  Maxwell  that  in  some 
cases  replies  were  not  received.  This  indicates  that  there 
are  still  proprietors  of  private  schools  so  unobservant  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  as  to  think  that  they  can  stand 
aloof  from  a  national  movement.  But  we  understand 
that  a  large  amount  of  information  has  been  received  and 
has  now  been  tabulated.  The  Committee  that  has  the 
matter  in  charge  is  taking  measures  to  lay  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  before  the  Board  in  the  manner  that  shall 
prove  most  effective. 


The  term  “  private  school  ”  is  misleading  and  unfortu¬ 
nate.  It  merely  signifies  that  the  finance  of' 
A  New  Name  • 

Wanted.  the  school  is  not  under  any  public  Control- 
Anyone  who  carries  on  a  so-called  private- 
school  is  doing  work  of  public  importance.  The  school, 
if  it  is  a  day  school,  affects  the  life  of  the  locality  :  pupils,, 
teachers,  and  parents  are  equally  concerned ;  if  it  is  a 
hoarding  school,  the  area  of  influence  is  widened  but  is- 
the  same  in  essence.  The  work  done  in  a  private  school 
is  known,  commented  on,  approved  or  disapproved,  by 
numerous  critics.  In  no  real  sense  is  it  private.  It  is- 
not  difficult  to  change  a  name.  In  this  generation  we 
have  changed  grammar  school  into  secondary,  and  hoard 
school  into  council.  A  positive  name,  not  a  negative 
one,  is  wanted.  A  name  that  shall  describe  the  quality 
of  the  school  is  better  than  one  that  merely  denies  a 
certain  condition.  A  section  of  the  public  has  attached 
an  undesirable  significance  to  the  term ;  and  because 
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some  private  schools  are  inefficient,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lump  them  all  together  as  worthy  of  condemnation.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  suggest  a  new  name  ? 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Venereal  Diseases  Dr.  Helen  Wilson  said 
Hygiene  that  the  educationof  the  general  public  in 

matters  of  sex  hygiene  was  of  the  highest 
importance.  We  entirely  agree  with  this  view,  and  we  are 
arranging  for  the  issue  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
medical  men  and  women  under  the  general  title  of  “  Sane 
Sex  Teaching.”  It  is  from  the  doctor  and  the  scientist 
that  we  must  expect  that  sound  instruction  which  will 
enable  us  to  view  the  subject  in  a  healthy  light.  Dr. 
Wilson  also  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
introduce  systematic  instruction  into  elementary  schools. 
With  this  we  also  agree.  The  recent  disturbance  in  a 
Derbyshire  village  has  demonstrated  the  danger.  A 
changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  needed. 
Such  sane  teaching  is  wanted  as  shall  prevent  curiosity 
developing  into  sex  obsession,  and  shall  lead  to  a  proper 
care  of  the  body.  But  this  instructiou  must  be  given  to 
young  children  in  a  simple  and  reverential  way,  otherwise 
it  is  best  not  given  at  all.  At  present  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  it  by  class  teaching,  though  ultimately  we  are  sure 
that  the  principle  that  right  conduct  depends  on  right 
knowledge  will  prevail. 


The  attitude  taken  by  the  Education  Committee  of 
Herefordshire  is  on  one  point  entirely 
^Sma^Schools^  unsound.  It  is,  to  state  it  briefly,  that 
because  the  number  of  scholars  in  a 
school  is  small,  therefore  the  teaching  can  be  entrusted 
to  less  qualified  teachers.  The  view  is,  of  course,  not 
confined  to  the  Education  Authority  in  Herefordshire. 
The  other  day  an  inspector  reporting  to  an  Education 
Committee  aroused  laughter  by  speaking  in  detail  of  a 
school  with  five  scholars  on  the  roll.  The  feeling  was 
that  so  small  a  school  hardly  needed  consideration.  It  is 
incidents  like  this  which  make  us  desiderate  a  national 
system  of  education.  Under  such  a  system  rightly  con¬ 
ceived  the  State  would  feel  it  a  duty  to  give  each  child 
the  best  education  possible,  and  not  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  cost.  It  is  not  logical  that  a  child  should  suffer 
because  it  happens  to  live  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  area. 
If  we  believe  in  the  value  of  education  we  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  say  that  children  in  small  schools  shall  be  less 
efficiently  taught  merely  because  their  numbers  are  few. 


The 

Boy  Scouts. 


The  Boy  Scouts  have  become  so  much  a  part  of  our 
consciousness  that  it  is  almost  strange 
to  recall  that  the  organization  is  only 
six  years  old.  The  movement  “  caught 
on  ”  in  a  wonderful  way  because  it  supplied  just  those 
elements  in  the  life  of  the  boy  that  day  schools  find 
it  difficult  to  arrange.  Classroom  work  must  of  necessity 
be  largely  concerned  with  literary  subjects  and  mental 


processes,  though  there  is  inherent  in  it  the  moral  dis¬ 
cipline  involved  in  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  taught 
towards  the  study.  But  there  are  manifold  activities 
that  find  no  outlet  in  the  schoolroom.  Tom  Sawyer  made 
the  necessary  provision  for  himself,  but  he  was  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  boy,  with  plenty  of  space  and  willing  helpers 
at  his  command.  In  a  city  Tom  would,  we  fear,  have 
become  a  hooligan.  It  is  the  qualities  that  make  for 
hooliganism  that  Sir  R.  Baden  -  Powell’s  organization 
trains  and  restrains,  helping  the  boys  to  lead  happy  and 
self-controlled  lives.  We  hope  the  appeal  issued  by  the 
Chief  Scout  for  a  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  will  not 
fall  on  deaf  eai’S.  The  movement  has  proved  its  value  ; 
it  now  needs  to  be  put  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  for 
this  money  is  wanted. 


The  Archbishop  op  Canterbury  sees  little  to  fear  in  the 
proposals  for  fresh  educational  legisla- 
in  Education  tion.  So  far  as  he  can  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  so  far  as  he  can 
correlate  the  speeches  of  Viscount  Haldane,  Mr.  Pease, 
and  other  Ministers  of  State,  he  seems  to  see  a  constantly 
increasing  sympathy  with  a  wider  elasticity  in  the  whole 
educational  system.  He  contrasted  the  elasticity  and  the 
varied  modes  now  existing  in  schools  with  the  rigidity  of 
twenty-five  to  forty  years  ago.  He  found  the  outlook 
most  hopeful.  But  he  was  also  careful  to  point  out  that 
the  freedom  which  permitted  definite  Church  doctrine  to 
be  taught  in  the  Church  of  England  schools  must  also 
allow  a  similar  liberty  to  other  bodies;  and  he  was 
especially  anxious  that  in  single-school  areas  possibilities 
of  alternative  teaching  should  be  offered.  We  believe  it 
to  be  quite  true  that  the  claims  of  Lord  Bryce’s  Commis¬ 
sion  for  liberty  in  education  are  becoming  realized.  The 
organization  that  is  coming  upon  us  is  of  an  administi'a- 
tive  character,  and  it  will  be  successful  just  so  far  as  its 
healthy  limits  are  recognized. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Paton  has  been  saying  some  hard  things  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  older  Univer- 
^atLoca/?°r  sities.  He  reminds  us  again  of  the 
Englishman’s  dislike  of  learning  foreign 
languages,  and  of  his  confirmed  habit  of  cataloguing  in 
English  the  goods  he  wishes  to  sell  abroad.  Mr.  Paton 
finds  the  root  of  the  trouble  in  the  lack  of  prestige  of  the 
modern  side  in  a  public  school.  “What  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult,”  he  says,  “for  the  modern  side  at  a  public  school  to 
acquire  prestige  is  the  fact  that  it  has  no  regular  and 
normal  connexion  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Modern 
Language  scholarships  are  so  few  compared  with  those 
given  for  Classics  that  the  best  brains  naturally  gravitate 
to  the  classical  side.”  He  makes  the  attack  more  precise 
by  saying  that  “  as  long  as  they  make  Greek  compulsory, 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  say  in  so  many  words,  ‘  We 
do  not  want  your  modern  side  boy.’  ”  The  leaders  do  not 
lead,”  he  adds,  “  and  the  local  Universities  are  more 
truly  national  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge.”  These  sting¬ 
ing  words  cannot  be  without  effect. 
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In  the  course  of  a  lucid  account  of  the  various  move- 
Registration  merits  that  have  contributed  to  the 
and  the  College  formation  of  the  Teachers’  Register,  the 
of  Preceptors.  Oxford  Magazine  pays  a  tribute,  well 

deserved,  though,  sometimes  ignored,  to  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  We  quote  a  short  passage  :  “  The  first  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  the  registration  of  Teachers  was 
made  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  about  1860.  This 
body,  which  had  been  founded  in  1846  with  the  object 
of  raising  the  character  of  the  teaching  profession, 
brought  forward  the  question  of  registration  as  a  means 
of  effecting  their  purpose.  In  1869 — that  is  nine  years 
after  the  College  of  Preceptors  had  made  its  first 
movement— Mr.  Forster  introduced  a  Bill  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  provide  for  the  registry  of  teachers.’’  And,  we 
may  add,  throughout  the  fifty  years  that  elapsed  before 
the  project  was  realized  the  College  has  always  kept 
this  aim  in  view  and  has  contributed  its  whole  influence 
towards  the  final  success.  We  understand  that  applica¬ 
tions  continue  to  pour  in  and  that  the  Registration 
Council  is  still  busy  in  laying  down  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Secretary. 


Some  few  months  ago  we  printed  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  ambidexterity.  The  writer 
Ambidexterity.  refrained  from  any  dogmatic  expression 
of  opinion,  but  suggested  reasons  why  it 
might  prove  advantageous  to  develop  the  power  of  writing 
and  drawing  with  either  hand  or  with  both  hands.  He 
further  asked  readers  wbo  had  opportunity  of  making- 
observations  on  the  matter  to  send  the  results  of  their 
obsei-vations  for  publication.  No  sucb  communications 
were  received.  This  month  we  print  an  article  by  Dr. 
H.  Macnaughton-Jones,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  matter  on  its  scientific  side  and  who  finds  himself  able 
to  support  the  contentions  of  Mr.  John  Jackson,  whose 
labours  in  this  direction,  carried  on  for  many  years,  are 
familiar  to  our  readers.  There  is,  at  present,  a  lack  of 
overwhelming  evidence  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  left 
hand  in  addition  to  the  right  brings  about  increased 
activity  of  th  e  brain ;  but  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  makes  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  investigation  and 
to  make  experiment.  It  is  by  actual  experiment  alone 
that  the  matter  can  be  finally  decided. 


The  kinema  industry  is  a  paying  concern,  and  its  press 
organization  is  carried  on  with  vigour. 

Kinema.  There  is  a  future  for  moving  pictures  in 

education ;  but  we  adhei’e  to  our  pre¬ 
viously  expressed  view  that  the  kinema  entertainment,  as 
it  exists  at  present,  is  unhealthy  for  children.  The  sun¬ 
less  rooms,  the  excitement,  and  the  incomprehensibility 
of  many  of  the  films,  detract  from  the  healthiness  of  the 
amusement.  The  so-called  educational  films  that  we  have 
seen  indicate  that  the  makers  have  studied  neither  school 
systems  nor  child  psychology.  In  time,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  get  more  suitable  films  ;  and  the  marvellous  discovery 


may  prove  as  useful  in  certain  school  subjects  as  it  has 
done  in  connexion  with  medicine  and  science.  We  print 
in  another  column  an  article  from  Prof.  Lyde,  in  which  he 
controverts  the  position  that  the  teaching  of  history  and 
geography  is  helped  by  pictorial  illustrations. 


Mr.  Pease  seemed  a  little  petulant  in  his  reply  to 
a  deputation  from  the  Trades  Union 
and  Parents.  Congress  In  his  opinion  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  not  of  a  practical  character, 
and  the  deputation  took  no  notice  of  the  improvements 
the  Board  of  Education  had  already  introduced.  As  we 
have  said  elsewhere,  we  do  not  question  the  good  will  of 
the  Board.  They  do  what  they  can  with  their  income. 
If  Mr.  Pease  could  control  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  that 
income  would  be  larger  and  more  work  would  be  done. 
Mr.  Pease  blamed  parents  who  do  not  show  that  belief 
in  the  value  of  education  that  would  cause  them  to  bring 
the  necessary  political  pressure  on  the  Government.  “  The 
Board,”  said  Mr.  Pease,  “  were  trying  to  do  their  utmost 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  country  and  to  be  as 
progressive  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  It  was  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  the  parents  to  the  wants  of  the  children  that  was 
in  the  way.  .  .  .  The  complaints  of  the  deputation,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  directed  to  the  Board  of  Education,  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  parents  of  the  children  to  make  them 
realize  the  importance  of  a  continuous  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  Local  Authorities,  who  were  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  bodies  in  this  country.” 


There  is  a  charm  about  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden’s  oratory 
that  would  win  over  to  her  views  the 
at  ParHcwient.  m°st  case-hardened  opponent.  With 
characteristic  modesty  she  took  as  the 
title  of  her  talk  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  last  month 
“  Peeps  at  Parliament  throug-h  a  Woman’s  Eyes,”  explain¬ 
ing  that  at  present  women  could  do  no  more  than  peep. 
The  “talk”  was  full  of  humour  and  shrewd  criticism. 
The  only  serious  charge  to  be  brought  against  Parliament, 
in  Mrs.  Snowden’s  opinion,  is  that  its  natural  and  instinc¬ 
tive  common  sense  is  sometimes  overridden  by  consider¬ 
ation  for  obsolete  conventions  and  regulations.  With 
regard  to  the  character  of  members  Mrs.  Snowden  re¬ 
minded  her  audience  that  the  responsibility  lay  with  the 
constituencies  which  returned  them.  Mrs.  Snowden 
certainly  possesses  eloquence  of  a  high  order.  It  is  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  speaking,  the  chair¬ 
man  was  so  moved  that  he  rose  and  said  :  “  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden  is  the  best  woman  speaker  I  have  ever  heard, 
and  I  have  heard  men  worse.” 


Lord  Haldane  has  published  in  the  March  number  of 
Nash's  magazine  a  vigorous  trumpet-call 
Education.  on  the  subject  of  education  ;  and  speaking 
in  London  a  week  ago,  he  was  equally 
emphatic  as  to  the  needs  of  further  educational  provision. 
The  Government,  he  tells  us,  have  developed  their  plans, 
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and  will  find  the  money ;  but  they  must  have  behind  them 
the  backing  of  public  opinion.  At  present  there  is  no 
enthusiastic  belief  in  the  value  of  education  that  would 
enable  the  Government  to  propose  the  allocation  of  many 
additional  millions  to  the  education  budget.  This  feeling 
»f  enthusiasm  Lord  Haldane  is  just  the  man  to  arouse. 
A  year  ago  he  did  splendid  work  in  calling  attention  to 
England’s  shortcomings  and  backwardness  in  educational 
matters.  We  hope  he  will  continue  the  campaign  that  he 
has  started.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  19, 
Mr.  Asquith,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  events  in  Here¬ 
fordshire,  foreshadowed  a  great  measure  of  relief  to  the 
Local  Authorities.  Between  1901  and  1906  the  cost  of 
education  in  England  and  Wales  increased  from 
£12,000,000  to  £24,000,000  ;  since  then  it  has  in' 
creased  by  only  £5,000,000. 


Mr.  J.  Bayley,  Principal  of  Wellington  College,  Shrop¬ 
shire,  sends  us  particulars  of  a  case  in 
Fees  in  lieu  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  „  ,. 

of  Notice.  which  he  sued  a  parent  for  fees  m  lieu 

of  notice.  Mr.  Bailey  gained  his  case : 
the  matter  is  one  of  importance  to  all  schools.  The  main 
fact  brought  out  in  the  trial  was  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
prove  custom  in  the  profession  ;  but  that  a  contract  must 
be  shown.  Mr.  Bayley  was  able  to  show,  first,  that  he 
printed  a  definite  statement  in  his  prospectus  to  the  effect 
that  a  term’s  notice  in  writing  was  required  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  term  at  the  close  of  which  a  pupil  is 
to  leave  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  parent  had  received  a 
copy  of  this  prospectus.  The  latter  point  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  parent’s  name  was  entered  in  a  special 
register  containing  the  names  of  those  who  wrote  for 
prospectuses.  The  Judge  held  that  the  secretary  who 
was  responsible  for  the  entries  in  the  register  referred  to 
gave  her  evidence  very  clearly,  and  he  maintained  that 
the  parent  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Bayley, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  full  term’s  fees  plus  ordinary 
costs. 


On  page  136  will  be  found  an  announcement  of  a  Prize 

Competition  which  we  hope,  with  the  co_ 
A  Prize  , .  £  , 

Competition  operation  of  our  readers,  to  carry  on 

regularly  each  month.  The  prizes  offered 
are  not  large  in  amount,  partly  because  we  think  the 
attraction  lies  rather  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  than  in 
the  value  of  the  prize,  and  partly  because  the  work  de¬ 
manded  in  each  competition  will  not  be  heavy.  Our  in¬ 
tention  is  to  propose  from  month  to  month  interesting 
problems  in  educational  matters,  the  solution  of  which 
will  give  scope  for  original  thought. 


Members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  who  are  coming  to 
London  for  the  next  General  Meeting  should  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  list  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  where  special 
terms  are  offered  to  members. 

Dr.  George  Senter  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  of  Birkbeck  College  in  place  of  Dr.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  who  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
University  College,  Dundee. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Military  Education  in  London. 

A  Conference  on  Military  Education  in  London  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  University  was  held  recently  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  Vice-Chancellor  presided.  The  Conference  was 
convened  by  the  Military  Education  Committee  under  tire 
direction  of  the  Senate  given  in  the  following  resolution:  — 

That  the  Senate  approve  in  principle  of  the  establishment 
of  central  headquarters  for  the  University  Contingent  of  the 
Officers’  Training  Corps  and  for  Military  Education;  that  they 
are  prepared  to  consider  a  provisional  scheme  on  these  lines; 
that  the  Military  Education  Committee  be  instructed  to  take 
steps  for  drawing  up  such  scheme  or  schemes,  including  the 
convening  of  a  Conference  of  persons  and  representatives  of 
bodies  interested;  and  that  the  Senate  will  be  prepared  at  a 
later  date  to  consider  the  advisability  of  authorizing  an  appeal 
for  funds  in  aid  of  such  scheme  or  schemes. 

There  was  a  large  and  representative  attendance  of  mili¬ 
tary  men  and  civilians.  The  following  resolution  was  passed 
without  dissent:— 

That  there  is  a  need  for  a  special  institution  in  connexion  with 
the  University  of  London  for  systematic  education  in  military 
subjects,  particularly  for  officers  of  the  Territorial  Force  and  for 
students  of  the  University. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Conference  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  representatives  to  form  with  persons  appointed 
by  the  Military  Education  Committee  a  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  scheme  for  a  special  Institution  in  connexion  with  the 
University  as  proposed  in  the  resolution. 


The  London  Authority  and  the  Kixema. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
reports  that  it  has  considered  the  question  of  using  the 
Council’s  school  organization  for  the  purpose  of  enabling' 
head  teachers  to  take  parties  of  pupils  to  kinematograph 
entertainments.  The  Committee,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  give  any  considered  judgment 
as  to  the  educational  value  of  the  kinematograph  as  a  medium 
of  instruction,  nor  does  it  think  that  a  stage  of  developmenl 
has  been  reached  which  makes  it  desirable  that  the  Council 
should  officially  recognize  the  movement  by  affording  facili¬ 
ties  in  connexion  with  such  entertainments.  The  Committee 
has  accordingly  decided  that  the  school  organization  may  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to. 


Public  Schools  and  Military  Training. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  opening  the  new  cricket 
pavilion  at  St.  Peter’s  School,  York,  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  the  pavilion  and  the  school  playing  fields  would 
be  a  drill  ground  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps,  because  he 
was  quite  certain  that  a  public  school  without  a  training  corps 
was  without  part  of  its  proper  equipment.  Every  boy  ought 
to  leave  school  not  only  able  but  ready  to  put  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  of  drill  at  the  disposal  of  his  country  if 
necessary,  and  the  Territorial  Force  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  public  schools  those  who  would  officer  that  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  our  national  life. 


Bristol  Grammar  School. 

The  new  Lord  Winterstoke  Memorial  Wing  of  the  Bristol 
Grammar  School  was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  and 
opened  by  Miss  Janet  Stancomb  Wills.  During  his  life 
Lord  Winterstoke  was  a  generous  friend  to  the  school,  and 
to  perpetuate  his  connexion  with  it  Miss  Stancomb  Wills, 
one  of  his  adopted  daughters,  decided  to  build  the  memorial 
wing  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  The  new  buildings  provide  accom¬ 
modation  for  200  boys,  so  that  the  school  can  now  accommodate 
500.  The  leading  features  of  the  new  wing  are  an  art-room, 
elementary  laboratory,  advanced  chemistry  and  physics 
laboratories,  and  six  classrooms. 
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Increase  of  Salaries  in  Lancashire. 

The  estimates  issued  by  the  Lancashire  County  Council  for 
the  coining  year  show  an  increase  of  £14,000  for  salaries  in 
elementary  schools.  A  further  increase  of  £3,000  is  required 
for  the  medical  inspection  of  children.  The  estimates  for 
higher  education  show  an  increase  of  over  £3,000.  This  will 
necessitate  a  further  advance  over  the  normal  rate  of  2d.  in 
the  £.  Last  year  the  Local  Government  Board  authorized 
a  rate  not  exceeding  2fd.  for  higher  education.  The  new 
estimates  need  a  rate  of  3jd.,  permission  to  raise  which  will 
have  to  be  sought  from  the  Board. 


The  Average  Length  of  School  Life. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  northern  section  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head  Masters  recently  held  in  Manchester, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bailey,  Head  Master  of  the  Holt  School,  Liverpool, 
lamented  that  the  average  life  of  a  boy  in  an  English  second¬ 
ary  school  was  so  short.  From  figures  in  his  possession  he 
estimated  it  at  two  years.  In  this  connexion  he  spoke  of 
the  action  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  has  caused 
such  widespread  discussion.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  had  felt 
himself  obliged  to  go  to  America  to  fill  a  post  for  which  he 
considered  no  English  applicant  suitable.  America,  said  Mr. 
Bailey,  believed  in  secondary  education.  The  man  selected 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  was  at  school  until 
the  age  of  nineteen  and  at  college  until  twenty-three. 


An  Open-Air  School  in  Leeds. 

The  Leeds  Education  Committee  have  adopted  a  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Staffing  and  General  Purposes  Sub-Committee, 
that  a  scheme  be  prepared  for  an  open-air  school  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  hundred  children  in  a  temporary  building.  The 
Committee  also  ask  the  Corporation  to  grant  the  use  of  a 
suitable  site  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme  is  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  nature,  says  Alderman  W.  H.  Clarke,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee,  “  but  we  shall  probably  ask  the 
Corporation  in  due  course  to  let  us  have  a  site  near  Round- 
hay  Park.  We  shall  pick  those  children  who  are  not  actually 
consumptive,  but  are  unhealthy  and  show  first  signs  of 
phthisis.  At  Roundhay  Park  the  children  would  get  all  the 
sun  and  fresh  air  they  possibly  could,  and  be  within  a  short 
distance  of  an  excellent  tram  service.” 


London  University  and  Legislation. 

At  the  Meeting  of  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London,  Sir  E.  H.  Busk  stated  that  no  attempt  at  legislation 
dealing  with  the  University  is  to  be  expected  during  the 
present  parliamentary  session. 


Tutorial  Classes  in  London. 

The  report  of  the  University  of  London  Joint  Committee 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher  Education  of  Working 
People  for  the  four  years  1909-13  has  just  been  issued. 
From  this  report  can  be  seen  the  remarkable  progress  of 
the  Tutorial  Class  movement,  not  only  in  London,  but  also 
throughout  the  country.  The  University  took  action  some 
four  or  five  years  ago  through  the  Board  to  promote  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  University  Teaching  as  the  direct  result  of  repre¬ 
sentations  made  to  it  by  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  classes  throughout  the  country  has 
increased  from  two  in  1907  to  144  in  the  present  session, 
1913-14.  The  students  number  considerably  over  three 
thousand,  and  every  University  and  University  College  in 
England  and  Wales  is  responsible  for  one  or  more  classes. 


A  Student’s  Appreciation. 

A  letter  from  a  woman  student,  a  factory  worker,  may  be 
quoted  in  evidence  of  the  appreciation  with  which  the  classes, 
referred  to  above,  are  regarded  by  the  students: — “  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  to  me  has  been  the  gradual  broadening  of 
my  outlook  upon  life.  I  have  learned  that  the  world  con¬ 
tains  many  more  things  of  interest  than  I  once  dreamed  of; 


and  the  horizon  of  my  world  gradually  receded  more  and 
more.  The  study  in  the  class  has  shown  me  the  importance  of 
endeavouring  to  study  questions  from  more  than  one  point 
of  view.  I  have  learned  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to 
most  questions.  This  critical  and  analytical  habit  of  mind 
is,  I  believe,  fostered  by  the  method  of  study  in  the  class.  I 
much  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  tutors 
I  have  been  under  has  been  free  from  bias,  even  when 
the  topics  have  been  most  controversial.  The  method  of 
teaching  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  of  great  value  in 
rendering  the  mind  more  receptive  and  discriminative.  My 
great  indebtedness  to  the  Tutorial  Class  is  the  greater  zest 
and  joy  and  power  of  usefulness  that  it  has  brought  into 
my  life.” 

The  Departmental  Committee  and  the  University  of 

London. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  the  University  of  London, 
appointed  to  recommend,  after  consultation  with  the  bodies 
and  persons  concerned,  the  specific  arrangements  and  pro¬ 
visions  which  may  be  immediately  adopted  in  order  that 
effect  may  be  given  to  the  Scheme  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  London  have 
now  resumed  their  sittings.  The  Committee  have  invited 
the  observations  of  the  Senate  upon  the  proposals  of  the 
recent  Royal  Commission  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
external  students  to  the  Examinations  of  the  University  for 
degrees,  regard  being  had  to  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Report  is  based.  The  Committee  would  also  be  glad  to 
receive  not  later  than  March  14  reasoned  statements  bearing 
upon  these  proposals  from  other  bodies  and  persons  con¬ 
cerned. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  particulars  of  the  Prize  Competition  will  be  found  on 
page  136. 


On  Wednesday,  March  18,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  Head  Master 
of  Rugby  School,  will  give  a  lecture  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  8  p.m.  Members  may  bring  one 
friend  without  payment,  and  may  secure  additional  tickets  at 
a  cost  of  one  shilling  each. 


There  will  be  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  on  Saturday,  March  28,  at  3.30  p.m. 


The  Teachers’  Guild  announces  a  continuance  of  the  excellent 
Holiday  Courses  with  which  our  readers  are  probably  familiar. 
The  Courses  will  be  held  in  August,  in  France  at  Honfleur,  in 
Germany  at  Liibeck,  in  Spain  at  Santander.  Particulars  may  be 
had  from  the  Secretary,  74  Gower  Street,  W.C. 


The  Parents’  National  Educational  Union  holds  its  eighteenth 
annual  Conference  at  Darlington  on  March  9  to  12.  A  very 
sound  program  of  lectures  has  been  arranged. 


Mr.  John  Oliver  Wardrop,  of  the  British  Consular  Service, 
has  been  appointed  Educational  Adviser  to  the  City  of  London 
College.  The  salary  is  £800,  rising  by  annual  increments  of 
£20  to  £1,000. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Charles  Buller  Heberden,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Principal  of 
Brasenose,  was  appointed  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  College,  in 
the  place  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Shadwell,  Provost  of  Oriel,  resigned. 


A  meeting  of  the  London  Centre  of  the  Teachers’  Guild,  at 
which  Mr.  Shradrach  Hicks  and  Miss  Helen  Smith  will  speak  on 
“  Trade  Schools,”  will  be  held  in  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square, 
at  8  p.m.,  on  March  18.  Sir  Robert  Blair  will  be  in  the  chair. 


Miss  Norah  March  is  giving  a  course  of  Lectures  on  “  Sex 
Education  and  Eugenic  Training  ”  in  the  Holborn  Estates  Girls’ 
School,  beginning  on  March  20.  Particulars  from  Miss  Griiner 
59  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


A  Primer  of  English  Literature.  By 

W.  T.  Young,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Language  and 
Literature  at  the  University  of  London,  Goldsmiths’  College. 
Small  crown  8vo.  2s  net 
School  edition,  bound  in  limp  cloth.  Is 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History  for  the 

Use  of  Schools.  Volume  II,  1603-1815.  By  A.  D.  Innes, 
M.A.  Large  crown  8vo.  With  21  illustrations.  3s  0d 
Volume  I,  597-1603  {previously  'published).  4s  6d 

Dynamics.  By  Horace  Lamb,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Man¬ 
chester.  Demy  8vo.  10s  6d  net 

Statics,  including  Hydrostatics  and  the 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

By  the  same  author.  10s  6d  net 


An  Algebra  for  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Trevor  Dennis,  M.A.  Large  crown  8vo.  2s 
Teachers’  edition,  with  answers  interleaved.  5s  net 

Educational  Journals  published  by 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Sold  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire  (except  Canada) 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

The  School  Review.  Monthly  (except  July  and 

August).  Annual  subscription  8s  6d  net  (post  free);  single 
numbers  lOd  net 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher.  Monthly 

(except  July  and  August).  Annual  subscription  8s  net  (post 
free) ;  single  numbers  lOd  net  *> 


CAMBRIDGE  EDITIONS  OF  SET  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1914 


ENGLISH 

Ballads  and  Poems  illustrating  English  History. 

Edited  by  F.  Sidgwick.  Is  6d 

[ This  booh  is  prescribed  for  Juniors 

Byron.  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  Edited  by  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.  2s  6d  [ Senior 

Defoe.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Edited  by  J.  H.  B. 

Masterman,  M.A.  2s  [ Preliminary 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II.  Edited  by 
A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  2s  [ Senior 

Scott.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Feather,  M.A.  2s  [ Preliminary  and  Junior 

Scott.  Kenilworth.  By  the  same  editor.  2s  [Senior 

Shakespeare.  The  Tempest.  Edited  by  A.  w.  Verity, 
M.A.  Is  6d  [ Junior  and  Senior 

Shakespeare.  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  By 

the  same  editor.  Is  6d 

Granta  edition,  edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.  Is  [Senior 

Questions,  on  Shakespeare.  By  Professor  A.  H.  Tolman. 
A  plan  of  study  intended  to  develop  the  student’s  personal 
judgment  on  Shakespeare.  16mo.  In  two  parts.  Part  I, 
Introduction,  3s  net ;  Part  II,  First  Histories,  Poems  and 
Comedies,  4s  net 

Questions  on  separate  Plays.  The  following  are  issued 
in  pamphlet  form,  each  pamphlet  containing  the  questions 
on  one  play :  The  Tempest,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
I  Henry  IV,  II  Henry  IV,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night.  9d  each 
A  prospectus  of  the  series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

FRENCH 

Erckmann-Chatrian.  Le  Blocus.  Edited,  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes,  by  A.  R.  Ropes,  M.A.  New  edition  with 
vocabulary.  2s  [Junior 

Erckmann-Chatrian.  Le  Blocus,  Chapters  1— XIII. 

With  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary  by  the  same  editor. 
Is  6d  [ Junior 

Exercises  on  Le  UloCUS,  with  Grammar  and  Questionnaire. 
By  R.  J.  C.  ITayter,  M.A.  lOd 


GERMAN 

Eight  Stories  from  Andersen.  With  notes  and  vocabulary 
by  W.  Rippmann,  M.A.  2s  6d 

[This  book  is  prescribed  for  Juniors 

LATIN 

Caesar.  Gallic  War,  Book  VI.  With  notes  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  Is  6d 
Another  edition  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  Is  6d  [Junior 

Cicero.  Orations  against  Catiline.  Edited  by  J.  C. 
Nicol,  M.A.  2s  6d  [Senior 

Cornelius  Nepos.  Lives  of  Lysander,  Alcibiades,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Conon,  Dion,  Iphicrates,  and  Chabrias.  With  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  Is  6d 

[Preliminary 

Horace.  Odes,  Books  II  and  IV.  Edited  by  J.  Gow, 
Litt.D.  Is  6d  each  [Senior 

Livy.  Book  V.  Edited  by  L.  Whibley,  M.A.  2s  6d 

[Senior 

Vergil.  Aeneid,  Book  II.  With  introduction  and  notes  by 
A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  Is  6d 

Another  edition  with  vocabulary,  by  the  same  editor.  Is  6d 

[Junior  and  Senior 

GREEK 

Demosthenes.  Philippics  I,  II,  III.  Edited  by  G.  A. 
Davies,  M.A.  2s  6d  [ Senior 

Homer.  Iliad,  Book  XXIV.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards, 
M.A.  2s  [ Senior 

Sophocles.  Ajax.  Commentary  abridged  from  the  larger 
edition  of  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb  by  A.  C.  Pearson,  M.A.  4s  [ Senior 

Thucydides,  Book  VI.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Spratt,  M.A.  6s 

[Senior 

Xenophon.  Anabasis,  Book  I.  Edited,  with  vocabulary, 
by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  Is  6d 
Another  edition  by  A.  Pretor,  M.A.  2s  [Junior 


A  list  giving  full  details  of  books  suitable  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  together  with  a  complete  educational  catalogue, 

will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Fetter  Lane,  London:  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS:  C.  F.  Clay,  Manager 
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C I  ough’s  C  or  responden  cc  Colleac, 

TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

A.C.P.  and  L.C.P.,  JAN.,  1914. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  tetters  recently  received  from  some  of  Clough’s  A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
successful  Students  at  the  January,  1914,  Diploma  Examinations : — 


45  Brunswick  Square, 

Herne  Bay. 
January  22nd,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Bear  Sir, 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  this  morning  that  I  have 
passed  in  the  Education  group  of  Subjects,  and  as, 
-last  summer,  I  was  successful  in  Latin,  French, 
Botany,  and  Physiology,  I  am  now  entitled  to  the 

L.C.P.  Diploma. 

My  sister,  too  (also  Clough’s  student),  has  been 
successful  in  the  Education  papers  of  the  A.C.P. 
Examination,  which  result  she  has  just  received, 
and  as  she  passed  in  all  the  other  subjects  last 
summer  with  Honours  in  History  and  Botany, 
she  is  entitled  to  the  Associate  Diploma. 

We  both  want  to  thank  you  for  once  again  success¬ 
fully  coaching  us,  especially  for  the  splendid  notes 
we  received  each  week. 


Yours  faithfully. 

Mart  A. 


Curling. 


Naval  Training  School, 

Elmliam,  Norfolk. 

January  22nd,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
just  received  the  good  news  of  my  success  in  the 
L.C.P.  Examination  which  completes  Diploma. 

I  attribute  my  success  wholly  to  the  very  thorough 
preparation  afforded  by  your  most  excellent  papers, 
particularly  in  Education. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  D.  Bates. 


1  Trott  Street, 

Battersea,  S.  W. 

22nd  January,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  justheard  the  result  of  theA.C.P.  Examina¬ 
tion.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  I  have  passed 
in  all  the  subjects  taken  this  j'ear,  obtaining  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Botany  (Honours  in  Arithmetic  pre¬ 
viously).  In  a  few  months  I  am  hoping  to  begin 
working  for  L.  L.A. ,  when  I  shall  rejoin  your  Classes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  A.  Burton. 


38  Portland  Road, 

Stretford. 

22nd  January,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Clough, 

I  have  received  the  result  of  the  A.C.P.  this 
morning.  I  have  been  successful  in  eight  papers 
which  I  took ,  and  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  obtained 
Honours  in  English.  This  is  the  second  Examina¬ 
tion,  for  which  you  have  tutored  me,  in  which  I 
have  gained  Distinction. 

I  wish  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
splendid  tuition.  Your  notes  were  ideal,  and  it  was 
mainly  through  them  that  I  obtained  such  a  gratify¬ 
ing  result.  As  you  are  aware  I  had  not  much  time 
for  study,  and  so  relied  on  the  notes  mainly  for  my 
information.  The  English  Paper,  at  the  A.C.P. 
Examination  in  December,  and  your  notes  on  this 
subject  contained  many  things  in  common,  especially 
the  sections  dealing  with  the  constructional  part  of 
the  language. 

I  hope  still  further  to  solicit  your  help,  and  trust 
that  our  relations  will  be  attended  by  success  in  the 
future. 

Thanking  you  Tor  all  past  help. 

I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 
_  John  Ward. 

Brixton,  Plymouth. 

January  22nd,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  result  of  the  A.C.P.  Examination  came  this 
afternoon.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
passed  in  History  and  Geography,  and  have  gained 

Honours  in  English. 

With  thanks  for  all  the  help  I  have  received. 

I  remain. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Wintered  M.  Hatchings. 


39  McDonald  Street, 

Lamberhead  Green,  Wigan. 
25th  January,  1914. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Clough. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  been  successful  in  passing  the  Education 
Section  of  the  A.C.  P.  Examination.  This,  of  course, 
qualifies  me  for  the  Diploma  of  A.C.P. 

I  can  sincerely  testify  to  the  extreme  “  Thorough¬ 
ness  ”  of  your  tuition,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  valuable  assistance  and  kindness. 

Assuring  you  of  my  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  your 

Classes‘  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  AsnuRST. 


41  Wisbech  Road, 

King’s  Lynn, 

Norfolk. 

25th  January,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  Education  Section  at  the  Christmas 
Examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  thereby 
qualifying  for  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  your  great  help  in  Logic,  and  also  in  Old 
English  for  last  August.  You  have  now  successfully 
coached  me  for  London  Matriculation,  Cer¬ 
tificate,  A.C.P.  and  L.C.P.  I  may  add  that  I 
always  recommend  your  Classes  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunities  arise. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  great  help  in  the  past. 

I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully. 

B.  A.  Taylor. 


8  Han-old  Croft, 

Greasbrough, 

Rotherham. 

22nd  January,  1914, 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  completed 
my  qualification  for  the  Diploma  of  Associate  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors  at  Christmas. 

It  is  the  result  of  your  valuable  tuition,  for  which 
1  thank  you.  I  shall  always  speak  well  of  your 
Classes  to  my  friends. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  valuable  tuition. 

Yours  truly, 

_  S.  Stott. 

Tregrehan, 

St.  Austell. 

22nd  January,  1914. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Clough. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
successful  in  gaining  the  Diploma  Of  A.C.P. 

I  found  your  preparation  very  helpful  as  indicat 
ing  the  lines  along  which  to  study.  The  notes  and 
special  papers  were  extremely  useful. 

Having  joined  your  Certificate  Class  some  time- 
ago,  and  now  the  A  C.P.  Class,  I  can  recommend 
them  to  anyone  wishing  to  take  either  of  these- 
Examinations. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  A.  Burcheli.. 


Classes  are  now  being  formed  for  the  September,  1914,  and 

January,  1915,  A.C.P.  and  L.C.P.  Exams. 

OTF*  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  ARITHMETIC  FOR  DIPLOMA  CANDI 
DATES  WHO  FAILED  IN  THIS  SUBJECT  IN  JANUARY,  1914. 


For  full  particulars  of  any  of  CLOUGH'S  CLASSES— 

PUPIL  TEACHER,  PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE,  CERTIFICATE,  MATRICULATION,  OXFORD 
AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS,  A.C.P.,  L.C.P,  L.L.A,  HIGHER  FROEBEL, 

Write  to — 

THE  SECRETARY,  CLOUGH'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION. - CHRISTMAS,  1913. 

The  Christmas  Examination  commenced  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  was  held  in  London  and  at  the  following 
Local  Centres  : — Banchory,  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Braunton,  Bristol,  Dores,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Littlehampton, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  ISTewcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth;  Gibraltar;  Sierra  Leone  (West  Africa);  Zanzibar;  Johannesburg 
(South  Africa)  ;  Hong- Kong  (China)  ;  Seremban  (Malay  States) ;  Ahoada  (South  Nigeria)  ;  Bangalore,  Ghora  Gali, 
Mhssooree,  Muttra,  Roorkee  (India). 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  400. 

LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  PASSED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS.* 

(hon.)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter  denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject. 


Blore,  R.  P.  H. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Fellowship. 

|  Brown,  F.  G.  W.  | 

LlCENTIATESHir. 


Stead,  H.  G. 


Adamson,  T.  C. 
Ayliffe,  R.  G. 
Barker,  J.  W. 
Barker,  L.  E. 

Bates,  A.  D. 
■Comber,  S.  W. 
Coulthard,  J.  R. 
■Creswell,  Miss  M. 
Curling,  Miss  M.  A. 


Denton,  E. 

Johnson,  H.  H. 

:  Gillard,  P.  C.  S. 

Johnson,  N.  M. 

Green,  H.  W. 

Le  Gros,  C.  L. 

Gregory,  Miss  D.  J. 

Lewis,  W.  B. 

Hill,  H.  A. 

Meyer,  J.  H. 

Hooper,  H.  J. 

Moody,  W.  E. 

Howells,  W. 

Morgan,  D.  R. 

Hughes,  W.  H. 

Johns,  F.  W. 

Painter,  G.  C. 

Associatesiiip. 


Arthur,  H. 

Drew,  Miss  E.  B. 

Jones,  H.  C. 

Ashurst,  J. 

Dyer,  Miss  G.  B. 

Jones,  L.  G.  E. 

Aspinwall,  W. 

Edwards,  J.  M. 

Lambert,  Miss  L.  E. 

Babb,  G.  H. 

EitzGibbon,  A.  H. 

Leake,  G.  E.  A 

Barber,  Miss  A. 

Fountain,  H.  J.  J. 

Leonard,  W.  J.  S. 

Batting,  G.  F. 

Fowler,  F.  P. 

Liverpool,  J.  B. 

Bearder,  J.  E. 

French,  E.  G. 

McNamee,  Miss  I.  M. 

Bennell,  Miss  M. 

Green,  B.  C. 

McWilliams,  H. 

Betts,  G. 

Gregory,  L. 

Mead,  J.  R. 

Bodenham,  A. 

Gribbin,  R.  L. 

Millie,  W.  H. 

Bogie,  A.  W. 

Gullett,  A. 

Moorhouse,  W.  E. 

Bolton,  A.  A. 

Hague,  Miss  N. 

Morgan,  Miss  C.  E. 

Brake,  Miss  L. 

Hah,  Miss  M.  A. 

Morgan,  Miss  G.  A. 

Brennan,  F. 

Hardman,  J. 

Mumford,  Miss  I.  A.  L. 

Broome,  Miss  M. 

Harper,  J.  R. 

Murray,  M. 

Burchell,  Miss  A.  A. 

Hawkins,  H.  H. 

Murray,  P. 

Burge,  A.  B. 

Hill,  W.  A. 

Nangle,  M. 

Burton,  Miss  E.  A. 

Hills,  Miss  L.  M. 

Newing,  W. 

Cadman,  J.  J. 

Hodder,  Miss  M. 

Nichols,  A.  W. 

Cann,  J.  0. 

Holcombe,  H.  J. 

Nolan,  W.  L. 

Cole,  E.  W.  B. 

Hope,  R.  S.  G. 

O’Connor,  J.  K. 

Cooper,  L.  W.  T. 

Houslop,  L.  W.  G. 

Oliver,  Miss  E. 

Corbett,  C.  H. 

Howells,  Miss  M. 

Owen,  L.  A. 

Crampton,  Miss  E. 

Hubard,  J.  D. 

Pass,  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Cruickshank,  W. 

Hurley,  D. 

Pratley,  Miss  H.  M. 

Curling,  Miss  M. 

Jackson,  H. 

Pullen,  J.  W. 

Davies,  A.  E. 

Jackson,  H.  A. 

Randles,  C.  J. 

Davies,  W.  H. 

Jain,  B. 

Rees,  H.  G. 

Dorward,  J. 

Jenkins,  Miss  M.  E. 

Reid,  D. 

Down,  Miss  V.  T. 

Johnson,  J.  L. 

Richards,  L.  L. 

Draper,  C.  T. 

Jones,  F.  H. 

Richardson,  M. 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

Arthur,  H. 

Candy,  Miss  M.  (Aon.) 

Desa,  P.  W.  R. 

Arthur,  Miss  K. 

Cann,  J.  0.  (hon.) 

Dinn,  R.  E.  I 

Aspden,  J.  A. 

Chugg,  J. 

Dorward,  J. 

Babb,  G.  H. 

Clarkson,  T. 

Draper,  C.  T. 

Barber,  Miss  A. 

Cleaver,  W.  P. 

Dyer,  Miss  G.  B.  j 

Bearder,  J.  E. 

Clewitt,  N.  E. 

Evans,  C.  L. 

Bentley,  Miss  E.  L.  W. 

Condon,  W.  P. 

French,  F.  G. 

Betts,  G. 

Corbett,  C.  H. 

Gibson,  Miss  B.  M. 

Bogie,  A.  W. 

Corsbie,  D.  S. 

Glen,  W. 

Brennan,  F. 

Crampton,  Miss  E. 

Goodwin,  0.  C. 

Broad,  R.  J. 

Davies,  A.  E. 

Graham,  W.  G. 

Byrne,  J.  B. 

Davies,  W.  H. 

Gregory,  J.  EL 

Parbery,  W. 
Pearce,  H. 

Scott,  E.  L. 
Smith,  A.  L. 
Taylor,  B.  A. 
Wakefield,  W.  R. 
West,  G.  A. 
Wilson,  A.  E. 


Rogers,  Miss  A. 
Rutter,  Miss  E. 
Saloway,  H. 

Sangal,  A.  R. 

Seddon,  T.  F. 

Spun1,  H. 

Stradling,  Miss  E.  M. 
Stringer,  N. 

Stubbs,  A.  J. 

Taylor,  H.  C.  G. 
Thomas,  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  Miss  M.  A. 
Thurston,  Miss  D .  B. 
Tidman,  C.  F. 

Timms,  B. 

Train,  G.  P. 

Walsh,  T. 

Ward,  J. 

Ware,  J.  H. 

Wearn,  W.  C. 
Weaver,  Miss  E.  E. 
Wells,  H.  J. 

Whetter,  W.  G. 
Whitfield,  T.  F. 
Whitsey,  A.  S. 
Wicks,  J.  D. 

Wilcox,  Miss  H.  A. 
Wilkinson,  H.  R. 
Wilson,  Miss  S.  B. 
Wood,  A.  E. 


Gribbin,  R.  L. 

Grudgings,  W. 

Hagan,  A. 

Hanson,  J.  E. 

Hargreaves,  W.  B. 

Hawkins,  H.  H. 

Hicks,  Miss  JI.  M. 
Hitchmgs,  Miss  W.  M.  [hon.) 
Holmes,  E.  J. 

Hope,  R.  S.  G. 

Houslop,  L.  W.  G. 

Hughes.  A  J. 
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Hurley,  D. 

Hyslop,  E.  Iv. 

James,  H.  A. 

Johns,  E.  W.  ( hon .) 
Johnson,  J.  L. 

Jolly,  Miss  M.  H.  J. 
Keegan,  M. 

Keene,  E.  T. 

Laing,  R.  E. 

Lambert,  Miss  L.  E. 
Leonard,  W.  J.  S. 
Lewis,  B.  T. 

Lumb,  W. 

Martin,  A.  {hon.) 
Maw,  H.  S. 
McWilliams,  H.  {hon.) 
Millie,  W.  H. 

Mollard,  T.  H. 


Ai.antani,  B.  N. 

Arthur,  H. 

Arthur,  Miss  K. 

Aspden,  J.  A.  {hon.) 
Aspinwall,  W. 

Barbour- MacFarlane,  P. 
Baty,  C.  {hon.) 

Bogie,  A.  W.  • 

Brennan, F. 

Brooke,.  H. 

Byrne,  J.  B. 

Cann,  J.  O. 

Chugg,  J . 

Church,  J.  H.  W. 
Cleaver,  W.  P. 

Davies,  W.  H. 

Down,  Y.  T. 

Evans,  C.  L. 

Fitton.  R.  A. 
FitzGibbon,  A.  H. 
Fleming,  R. 

Freeman,  J. 


Arthur,  Miss  K. 
Aspden,  J.  A. 
Aspinwall,  W. 
Batting,  G.  F. 
Bogie,  A.  W. 
Brown,  D. 
Clarkson,  T. 
Corbett,  C.  H. 
Corsbie,  D.  S. 

Cox,  G.  E. 
Crampton,  Miss  E. 
Davies,  A.  E. 
Davies,  W.  H, 
Desa,  P.  W.  R. 
Draper,  C.  T. 

Fitz  Gibbon,  A.  HL 
Freeman,  J. 
French,  F.  G. 


Aspden,  J.  A. 
Aspinwall,  Wk 
Babb,  G.  H. 
Betts,  G. 
Cann,  J.  O. 
Carr,  F. 
Clarkson,  T. 
Fitton,  R.  A. 
Fowler,  F.  Ik 
Fox,  H.  E. 


Brown,  W. 
Chesterfield,  H.  W. 
Douglas,  R.  R. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE—  {continued). 

Morgan,  D.  R. 

Morgan,  Miss  G.  A,  {hon.) 

Mulhall,  J.  K. 

Murray,  M.  (hon.) 

Nangle,  M. 

Newing,  W. 

Oliver,  Miss  E. 

Painter,  G.  C.  (hon.) 

Pakenham,  A.  L. 

Pedelty,  J.  E. 

Perkins,  W.  E. 

Perry,  E.  J. 

Pond,  F.  G. 

Porrett,  C.  R. 

Potts,  E. 

Prentice,  J.  F. 

Probert,  H. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


French,  F.  G. 

Lambert,  Miss  L.  F. 

Glen,  AY.  (hon.) 

Leonard,  W.  J.  S. 

Goodwin,  0.  C. 

Lumb,  W. 

Graham,  W.  G. 

MacDyer,  A. 

Gray,  W. 

MacSweeny,  C. 

Gregory,  J.  H. 

Martin,  F. 

Grice,  S.  W. 

Maw,  H.  S. 

Hagan,  A. 

McWilliams,  H. 

Hanson,  J.  E.  (hon.). 

Millie,  W.  H. 

Plawkins,  H.  H. 

Mulvany,  E.  P. 

Hitchings,  Miss  W.  M. 

Murray,  M. 

Holmes,  E.  J. 

.  Nangle,  M. 

Hope,  R.  S.  G. 

Newing,  W. 

Hubard,  J.  D. 

Oliver,  Miss  E. 

Hurley,  D. 

Osborne,  F.  W. 

James,  H.  A. 

Parker,  AV.  H. 

Johns,  F.  W. 

Perkins,  W.  E. 

Johnson,  J.  L. 

Pond,  F.  G. 

Keegan,  M. 

Potts,  E. 

Keene,  E.  T. 

Prentice,  J.  F. 

King,  W.  C. 

Ralph,  Miss  E. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Goodwin,  O.  C. 

Graham,  W.  G. 

Gregory,  J.  H. 

Hanson,  J.  E. 

Harrison,  A. 

Hawkins,  H.  H. 

Hitchings,  Miss  W.  M. 

Hope,  R.  S.  G. 

Houslop,  L.  W.  G. 

Hurley,  D. 

Jackson,  H.  A. 

James,  H.  A. 

Johns,  F.  W. 

Johnson,  J.  L. 

Kavanagh,  B. 

Keegan,  M. 

Kemp,  Miss  E.  M. 

Laurence,  G.  W.  M. 

ARITHMETIC. 


Gribbin,  R.  L. 

Mollard,  T.  H. 

Gunton,  T.  P. 

O’Callaghan,  AV.  P. 

Gwilt,  J. 

Oliver,  Miss  E. 

Hague,  Miss  N. 

Painter,  G.  C. 

Holcombe,  H.  J. 

Parker,  AV.  H. 

Hughes,  A.  J. 

Perry,  E.  J. 

Johnson,  J.  L. 

Rhodes,  T.  W. 

Keene,  E.  T. 

Richardson,  M. 

Laurence,  G.  W.  M. 
MacSweeny,  C. 

Shenton,  F.  G» 

MATHEMATICS. 

Fellowship. 

Ferraro,  J.  H. 

Pearson,  J.  L. 

Licentiateship. 

Hughes,  A.  J.  (hon.  Trig.) 

Moody,  W.  E.- 

Keliaway,  AY.  H.  (hon. Conics) 
Kenyon,  E. 

Pearce,  H. 

Leonard,  AV.  J.  S. 
Liverpool,  J.  B. 
Lush,  J.  E.  H. 
MacSweeny,  C. 
McKibbin,  W. 
McWilliams,  H. 
Mead,  J.  R. 
Mollard,  T.  H. 
Murray,  M. 
Murray,  P. 
O’Connor,  J.  K. 
Page,  Miss  L.  M. 
Potts,  E. 

Rees,  H.  G. 
Rhodes,  T.  W. 
Richardson,  M. 
Siddall,  Miss  G. 
Silley,  F.  S. 


Ralph,  Miss  E. 

Randles,  C.  J. 

Rees,  H.  G. 

Rhodes,  J.  W. 

Rhodes,  T.  W. 
Richardson,  M. 

Rogers,  Miss  A. 
Rotherham,  C.  L. 
Rushton,  Miss  E.  (hon.) 
Ryan,  J.  V. 

Shenton,  F.  G. 
Shepherd,  W.  (hon.) 
Skinner,  P.  A. 
Southerst,  C.  G. 

Spun-,  H. 

Staples,  Miss  G. 

Stott,  S. 


Stubbs,  A.  J. 

Sturgeon,  Miss  J.  E. 
Tavard,  H.  E. 

Taylor,  H.  C.  G, 
Thompson,  T. 

Turner,  F. 

Yeale,  Miss  F. 
Wakefield,  W.  R. 
Ward,  J.  (hon.) 

Ware,  J.  H.  (hon. ) 
Weaver,  Miss  E.  E. 
Whetter,  W.  G. 
Wilcox,  W. 

Wilson,  Miss  S.  B. 
Wood,  Miss  D.  P. 
Woodward,  Miss  C.  M_ 
Yaldwyn,  S.  H. 


Rees,  H.  G. 

Rhodes,  T.  W. 
Richardson,  M. 
Rushton,  Miss  E.. 
Shenton,  F.  G. 

Skinner,  P.  A 
Smith,  R.  H. 

Spurr,  H. 

Steele,  A.  E. 

Tavard,  H.  E. 

Taylor,  H.  C.  G. 
Thompson,  T.  (hon.) 
Wakefield,  W.  R. 
Walsh,  T.  (hon.) 

Ware,  J.  H. 

Ward,  J. 

West,  W.  1ST. 

"Whetter,  W.  G. 
Wilcox,  W. 

Woodward,  Miss  C.  M. 
Yaldwyn,  S.  H.  (hon.) 


Skinner,  P.  A. 

South  worth,  J.  P. 

Spurr,  H. 

Stubbs,  A.  J. 

Swanson,  C. 

Taylor,  H.  C.  G. 
Thompson,  T. 

Wakefield,  W.  R. 
Walsh,  T.  (hon.) 

Ward,  J. 

Ware,  Miss  H.  S. 

Ware,  J.  H. 

Whetter,  W.  G. 

Wilcox,  W. 

Williams,  Miss  R.  C.  M. 
Woodward,  Miss  C.  M. 
Yaldwyn,  S.  H. 


Slee,  A.  H. 

Stott,  S. 

Tavard,  H.  E. 
Taylor,  H.  C.  G. 
Vane,  Miss  M.  A. 
Wakefield,  W.  R. 
Whetter,  W.  G. 
Wilcox,  W. 
Wilson,  Miss  S.  B. 


Southerst,  C.  G. 
Wakefield,  W.  R.. 


Continued  on  page  130 
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Normal  correspondence  college 


NO  OTHER  CLASS  CAN  EVEN 


APPROACH  THESE  RESULTS. 


Top  places  on  the  1913  Examination  Lists. 

Send  for  testimonials — names ,  addresses,  and  dates  given. 

THE  NORMAL  AT  A.C.P.  AND  L.C.P. 

Passes  with  Honours  obtained  again  as  usual,  including  the  two  most  distinguished  pupils 
on  the  A.C.P.  list.  (Send  for  testimonials — names  and  addresses  given.) 

THE  NORMAL  AT  HIGHER  FROEBEL. 


(Send  for  testimonials — names  and 


Medals  and  Prizes  are  again  won  by  our  pupils. 
addresses  given.) 

THE  NORMAL  AT  L.L.A. 

The  Percentage  of  Honours  obtained  by  the  “  Normal  ”  at  the  recent  examination  is  again 
most  satisfactory.  The  only  A  Honours  on  the  whole  list  in  English  is  gained  by  Miss 
M.  Gunning,  a  pupil  of  the  “  Normal.”  ( Send  for  testimonials — names  and  addresses 
given.) 

THE  NORMAL  AT  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

The  “  Normal  ”  is  again  the  most  successful.  As  usual.  Passes  with  Distinctions  are  gained 
by  the  “  Normal,”  including  Seven  Distinctions  (C.  Miles-Cadman)  and  Five  Distinc¬ 
tions  (E.  Madgwick).  (Send,  for  testimonials — names  and  addresses  given.) 

THE  NORMAL  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SENIOR  LOCALS. 

As  usual,  pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  passed  with  First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  Honours  and 
Distinctions,  and  win  Medals  and  Prizes. 

For  many  years  our  pupils  have  gained  Distinctions  and  Top  Places,  including  1st,  2nd,  5tli, 
and  6th,  at  the  Senior  Locals.  (Send  for  testimonials — names  and  addresses  given). 

THE  NORMAL  AT  MATRICULATION. 

At  each  Matriculation  Examination  pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  are  most  successful.  Many 
First  Class  and  other  Passes  obtained  as  usual.  (Send  for  testimonials— names  and 
addresses  given). 

THE  NORMAL  AT  CERTIFICATE. 

Most  remarkable  successes  obtained  again  this  year.  The  “  Normal  ”  has  secured  the  highest 
percentage  in  the  Kingdom.  “Normal”  Money  Prizes  and  Medals  are  won  as  usual. 
(Send  for  testimonials — names  and  addresses  given.) 

THE  NORMAL  AT  PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE. 

“  Normal  ”  Money  Prizes  and  Medals  have  been  won  again  this  year. 

The  ONLY  CLASS  that  has  passed  pupils  with  Seven  Distinctions  at  any  examination  is 
the  “  Normal.”  Pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”  have  gained  Seven  Distinctions  at  both  Pre¬ 
liminary  Certificate  and  the  College  of  Preceptors.  (Send  for  testimonials — names 
and  addresses  given.) 

A.C.P.  HONOURS  IN  FOUR  SUBJECTS. 

At  September,  1913,  A.C.P.  Examination,  only  2  candidates  gamed  Honours  in  Four  Sub  ects 
(F.  H.  Jones  and  E.  B.  Hazlewood,  both  pupils  of  the  “  Normal  ”). 

56  Folkestone  Road,  Dover, 

Dear  Sir,  October  2nd,  1913. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have  just  received  the  result  of  the  examination 
for  Associate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  in  which  exam.  I  was  successful  in  passing  in  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  which  I  sat.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  course  of  instruction,  the  best  way  of  testifying 
to  its  excellence  being  to  state  that  I  have  gained  Four  Honours  out  of  the  Six  Subjects.  Needless 
to  say,  I  am  delighted,  both  personally  and  with  the  knowledge  that  this  result  adds  another  to  the 
list  of  Normal  students  who  have  been  so  successful.  Several  of  my  friends  have  intimated  to  me 
their  intention  of  becoming  Normal  Students  in  preference  to  others. 

I  beg  to  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  Jones. 

£20  and  Normal  Gold  Medal  awarded. 
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MATHEMATIC  S —(continued) . 
Associateship. 


Aspden,  J.  A. 

Gray,  W. 

Oliver,  Miss  E. 

Babb,  G.  H. 

Johnson,  J.  L. 

Page,  J. 

Chandler,  J.  T. 

Laurence,  G.  W.  M. 

Phillips,  R.  P. 

Claxton,  S.  H. 

Lawrence,  F.  W. 

Prober  t,  H. 

Corsbie,  D.  S. 

Leonard,  W.  J.  S. 

Shenton,  F.  G. 

Davies,  W.  H. 

Lumb,  W 

Shepherd,  W. 

Fox,  H.  E. 

MacSweeny,  C. 

LANGUAGES. 

e  =  Higher  English.  f  =  French.  g  —  German.  gr.  =  Greek.  1.  —  Latin. 

Fellowship. 

Blore,  R.  P.  H.  e.(hon.)f.l.gr. 

Pearson,  J.  L.  f.l. 

Licentiateship. 

Adamson,  T.  C.  e.l. 

Dowse,  H. /. (hon.)l. 

Johns,  F.  W.  e.f. 

Barker,  A.  W.  e.f. 

Enright,  T.  J .  f.s. 

Moody,  W.  E.  e.l. 

Southworth,  J.  P. 
Tavard,  H.  E. 
Taylor,  H.  C.  G. 
Walsh,  T. 

Watts,  C.  J. 
Whetter,  W.  G. 


s.  =  Spanish. 


Sanderson,  G.  G.  e.f 
Tungate,  M.  1).  e.f 


Brittain,  Miss  E.  N.  f. 
Byme,  J.  B.  s. 

Carroll,  Miss  E.-M./. 
Condon,  W.  P.  s. 
Dickes,  A.  g. 


Associateship. 


Dyer,  Miss  G.  B.  f. 

Latham,  S.  /'. 

French,  F.  G.  /. 

Liverpool,  J.  B.  1. 

Hague,  Miss  N.  f 

McWilliams,  H.  f. 

Heeley,  Miss  M.  f. 

Mollard,  T.  H.  f. 

Holmes,  E.  J.  1. 

Mulhall,  J.  K.  s.(hon.) 

Mulvany,  E.  P.  s. 
Nichols,  A.  W.  f. 
Pakenham,  A.  L.  s. 
Stuhbs,  A.  J ./. 
Woodward,  Miss  C  M. /. 


SCIENCE. 


a  =  Astronomy. 


Bates,  A.  D.  a.ph. 

Brown,  W.  m.ch. 

Cahalan,  Miss  K.  ph.b. 
Douglas,  R.  R.  m.ph. 
Handover,  A.  C.  P.  p.ph.(hon.) 
Hatton,  A.E.  ph.b. 


Berks,  R.  ph.b. 

Branch,  Miss  E.  M.  ph.b. 
Burton,  Miss  E.  A .  ph.b.(hon.) 
Clark,  P.  L.  ph.(hon.)b.(hon.) 
Crampton,  MissE.  ph.b. 


b  -----  Botany.  eh.  =  Chemistry.  m.  =  Mechanics.  p.  =  Experimental  Physics. 
ph.  —  Animal  Physiology.  z  =  Zoology. 


Licentiateship. 

Sanderson,  G.  G.  pli.z. 
Scott,  T.  ph.b. 
Sloggett,  A.  L.  ph.b. 


Hughes,  W.  H.  eh.ph. 
Jones,  H.  W.  eh.ph. 
Kellaway,  W.  H.  m.ph. 
Martin,  A.  a.ph. 
Perkins,  W.  E.  p.ch. 


Smith,  A.  L.  p.m. 
Symons,  J.  W.  a.ph. 


Wakefield,  W.  R.  p.m. 
Ware,  Miss  H.  S.  ph.b. 
Wood,  S.  A.  m.ph. 
Worrall,  C.  H .  p.(hon.)m. 
Wright,  J.  E.  p.ph. 


Associateship. 


D’ Alton,  Miss  M.  F.  ph.b. 
Desa,  P.  W.  Yl p.ch. (lion.) 
Harris,  C.  A.  ph.b. 

Hills,  Miss  L.  M.  ph.b. 
Maddocks,  W.  A.  ph.b. 


Mann,  C.  eh.ph. 
Perry,  E.  J.  eh.ph. 
Potts,  E.  m.ph. 
Spurr,  H.  cli.ph. 


Walpole,  Miss  A.  C.  ph.b. 
Ward,  J  eh.ph. 
Washington,  F.  J.  ph.b. 
Wicks,  J.  D.  ph..(hon.)b. 


LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  TO  WHOM  DIPLOMAS  WERE  AWARDED. 


Ayliffe,  R.  G. 
Barker,  J.  W. 
Barker,  L.  E. 
Bates,  A.  D. 
Chesterfield,  H.  W. 
Coulthard,  J.  R. 


Ashurst,  J. 

Babb,  G.  H. 

Batting,  G.  F. 

Baty,  C. 

Berks,  R. 

Betts,  G. 

Bodenham,  A. 
Bolton,  A.  A. 

Brake,  Miss  L. 
Broad,  R.  J. 

Brown,  D. 

Burch  ell,  Miss  A.  A. 
Burton,  Miss  E.  A. 
Cadman,  J.  J. 

Carr,  F. 

Chandler,  J.  T. 
Cooper,  L.  W.  T. 
Crampton,  Miss  E. 
Cruickshank,  W. 
Curling,  Miss  M. 
Down,  Miss  V.  T. 
Fountain,  H.  J.  J. 
Fox,  H.  E. 


FELLOWSHIP. 

Blore,  R.  P.  H. 

LICENTIATESHIP. 

|  Hill,  H.  A. 

Johnson,  N.  M. 
Lewis,  W.  B. 
Meyer,  J.  H. 
Moody,  W.  E. 
Pearce,  H. 

ASSOCIATESHIP. 


Cresswell,  Miss  M. 
Curling,  Miss  M.  A. 
Denton,  E. 

Dowse,  H. 

Gillard,  P.  C.  S. 
Hatton,  A.  E. 


Green,  B.  C. 
Gregory,  J.  H. 
Gregory, L. 
Grudgings,  W. 
Gunton,  T.  P. 
Gwilt,  J. 

Hague,  Miss  N. 
Hall,  Miss  M.  A. 
Hardman,  J. 
Hawkins,  H.  H. 
Heeley,  Miss  M. 
Hills,  Miss  L.  M. 
Hodder,  Miss  M. 
Holcombe,  H.  J. 
Houslop,  L.  W,  G. 
Howells,  Miss  M. 
Hubard,  J.  D. 
Hurley,  D. 

Jackson,  H. 
Jackson,  H.  A. 
Jenkins,  Miss  M.  E. 
Johnson,  J.  L 
Jones,  F.  H. 


Jones,  H.  C. 

Jones,  L.  G.  E. 
Lawrence,  F.  W. 
Leake,  G.  E.  A. 
Maddocks,  W.  A. 
McKibbin,  W. 
Moorhouse,  W.  E. 
Morgan,  Miss  C.  E. 
Morgan,  Miss  G.  A. 
Murray,  M. 

Murray,  P. 

Owen,  L.  A. 

PasB,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Phillips,  R.  P. 

Potts,  E. 

Pratley,  Miss  H.  M. 
Richards,  L.  L. 
Saloway,  H. 

Seddon,  T.  F. 
Skinner,  P.  A. 
Smith,  R.  H. 

South  worth,  J.  P. 


Scott,  E.  L. 
Symons,  J.  W. 
Taylor,  B.  A. 
Wakefield,  W.  R. 
Wood,  S.  A. 
Worrall,  C.  H. 


Stott,  S. 

Stradling.  Miss  E.  M. 
Stringer,  N. 

Taylor,  H.  C.  G. 
Thomas,  J.  E, 

Thorpe,  Miss  M.  A. 
Tidman,  C.  F. 

Timms,  B. 

Train,  G.  P. 

Tungate,  M.  D. 

Vane,  Miss  M.  A. 
Walpole,  Miss  A.  C. 
Walsh,  T. 

Ware,  J.  H. 
Washington,  F.  J. 
Wearn,  W.  C. 
Whetter,  W.  G. 
Whitfield,  T.  F. 
Whitney,  T. 

Wicks,  J.  D. 

Wilcox,  Miss  H.  A 
Wood,  A.  E. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  —  CH RISTMAS,  1913. 

LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL 

AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 


N.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

du.  =  Dutch. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

ma.  =  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

so.  =  Elementary  Science 

al.  =  Algebra. 

e.  =  English. 

h.  =  History. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 

sh.  =  Shorthand. 

h.  —  Botany. 

/.  =  French. 

he.  =  Hebrew. 

mu.  =  Music. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

blc.  =  Book-keeping. 

g.  =  Geography. 

i.  —  Italian. 

p.  =  Political  Economy. 

ta.  =  Tamil. 

eh.  =  Chemistry. 

ge.  —  German. 

ir.  =  Irish. 

ph.  =  Physiology. 

t.  —  Trigonometry. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

geo.  =  Geology. 

1.  =  Latin. 

phys.  =  Elementary  Physics. 

w.  =  Welsh. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 
m.  =  Mechanics. 

s.  =  Scripture. 

z.  =  Zoology. 

In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll.  S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Found.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory, 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 

The  small  figures 1  and  2  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Second  and  Third  Class  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered for  the  First  and  Second  Classes  respectively 


[Bracketing"  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  Senior]. 
Honours  Division. 

DeSaxe,M.  a.al.ch.  Marist  Bros. ’Coll.,  Johannesburg 

FIRST  CLASS  [or  Senior ]. 

Puss  Division. 

Hart,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

McGuire, J.J.  eh.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Buthnam,A.  s.e.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Chambers, F.J.  du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Brampton, U.N.  Johannesburg  Business  Coll. 

Aramoamuthali,  V. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 
Mendelsohn, S.  o.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Chelliali,H.P.  National  Christian  Acad.,  Manepay 
Davies,  D.J.  ch.  Private  tuition 

Reuvid,L.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Guneratnam,C.P.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Young, P.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Thiagarasali,V.P.  Private  tuition 

Moung,Ba  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

SECOND  CLASS  [or  Junior ]. 
Honours  Division. 

Osman, M.L.  g.ta. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  8.,  Batticaloa 
Walton, G.W.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S-,  Kingstown 
[Noel, E.  A.  s.  Mt.  Pleasant  Government  S.,  Grenada 
[Suzman, S.  he.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Kaplan, H  al.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll  ,  Johannesburg 
Misso.P.V./.  Etou  Coll.,  Colombo 

Segall.E.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Pitt,R.J.L.  s.  Mt. Pleasant  Governments  ,  Grenada 
Silva, B.J.  al.  Private  tuition 


Knower,H.W.  al. 


Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  Junior ]. 

Pass  Division. 

1  Kariapper,  M.  A.  Z. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 
Rodger, R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Johannesburg 

[Markiles,M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[Robertson, S.  a.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marikar,A.H.S.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Bandaranayake,J.B.M.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Pallas, H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Murugapper,K.  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 

[Holey, G.P.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  I'ala 

[Powell, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Clarke, T.L.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 

De  Singlie,W.D.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Ramsay, T.W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

[Thampapillai,  J.R.  Private  tuition 

[Thomas, E.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Bryant, A.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Fernando, M. A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Miller, D.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  G'ahamstrwn 

[Adler, L.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  lIngram,G.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[Thornton, E.R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Barthelot,B.  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 


Robinson,  E. 
Joseph,  M.C. 
[Tommaipillai.T. 
[Velupillai,M.S. 
[Bernstein,  S. 

|  Brereton,R.M. 
[Marasinglie,B.S. 

Francis  G. 

[  Mitchell, T.  du. 
[iThin.W. 

[  Cardoza,  J.P. 


BOYS. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Grenada 

St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 
Private  tuition 
Marist.  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Private  tuition 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 
L lNandiapper,T.  s.  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 
[Furley,D.  It.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

[Ross,C.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Lewis, M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

fGunawardene,A.S.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Mortier,A.C.  Private  tuition 

Coleman,  A.  Private  tuition 

[Ewels,R.G.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Cala 

|  Lipman,I.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[iRagaviah.R.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

(  Naikwara,M.H.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

[1Po,L.K.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Perera.K.F.  Private  tuition 

Johu,A.K.  s.  Private  tuition 

[Tliam  byrajali,  S.V. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 
[lTully,M.B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Uitenhage 

[lCandiya.M.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[lHunter,H.R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Cowasjee,B.N.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Crawford, S.H.  Private  tuition 

McKenzie, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Akusie,J.K.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

fPerera,T.H.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Rao,A.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

[Chein,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  lRabie,E.L.  Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Venasitamby,M.  WesleyanCentralHigliS., Batticaloa 
Kasinader.E.  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 

Killeen, T.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Giahamstown 

[Myerson,I.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  lO'Hea, F.J.F.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[8ein,S.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

DeZylva,P.A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

rlGoldberg,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Lane, B.  St.  Aidan's  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

|  01ayoku,W  M.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

[Perera,S.  W.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

(  Adler, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Nazavali.V.M.  U.M.C.A.  High  S.,  Zanzibar 

Ramnpillai,K.  Private  tuition 

Weeraratne.H.C.  Private  tuition 

Williams, A.L.  Private  tuition 

Kuforiji.J.  A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Edirisinghe,G.C.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Daniel, T.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

McLeod. F  L.  St.  VincentGram.  8.,  Kingstown 
[Dodanwala,L.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Kayooe,D.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  8. 

(  Reyal.M  L.M.M.  Private  tuition 

[Applaswamy,C.R.  Norris  Coll  ,  Rangoon 

[Pereira.L.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Thambiya,N.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Casinader,E.D  8. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  8..  Batticaloa 
[Thamby rajah, T.  Wesley anCent.ral  High  S., Batticaloa 
Saw,M.  Norris  ("oil.,  Rangoon 

I'e  Cruse, B.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Silva, 8. A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 


THIRD  CLASS.  Honours  Division. 

Willcock,A.  e.a.al.gm.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
[Brereton,H.L.  e.h.a.  St.  VincentGram.  8, Kingstown 
[Francis,  B.  e.a.al.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Pitt,B.L.J.  a.al.  BeaulieuRomanCatholicS., Grenada 
Fletcher, J.W.  a.bk. 

St.  David's  Roman  Catholic  S.,  Grenada 
[Levine, F.  e.a.al.  Maris  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Sutton,  J.  e.a.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Tejuoso,E.A.  al.gm.l.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Levy,F.  e.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[ Ireland, W. F. e. h. al.  Constantine WesleyauS. .Grenada 
[Moorcroft,V.  e.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
van  GorkonijA.C.  a.al.gm.du. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[Ajala,8.A.  al.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

j  Husemeyer,F.  e.a.al. gm.d. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[Lewis, J.  a  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Gordon, S.  e.h.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Waites, T.  e.a.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Morris, G.  e.h.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Humphrey, A. T.  e.a. 

St.  Andrew’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
[Lenaghan,K.  e.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Boustield,  W.  a.  Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Cala 

(  Bellad-Ellis.R.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  <’oll.,  Uitenhage 
|  Coombs, C. A.  s.  St.  VincentGram.  S.,  Kingstown 
I  Mungo  F.V.  Crochu  Roman  Catholic  S.,  Grenada 
[Tomkyns,H.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
[Kannemeyer,G.  e.a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
j  McGuire  L.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  McLean, D.G.  e.a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  C<>11.,  Cala 

[Mohr,W.J.  h.du.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 
Deutschman,  W.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


THIRD  CLASS.  Pass  Division. 

2Malion,A.W.  River  Sallee  Government  S.,  Grenada 
2Livin,W.  d.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

2Ferdinando,D.H.E.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

2Vanderpuye,C.I.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

Chambers. C.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

Brannan,W.  a.  St.  Aid  in’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Casinader,C.B.  e. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 
Hickson, J.T.  h.a.  Private  tuition 

[Henwood,B.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Johannesburg 
I  2gmith,O.J.  Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Cala 

[2Uvais,0. L.M.M.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Johnson, A.H.  e.a.al 

High  8.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 
Odunlami,B.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  8. 

Priestley, F.  MaristBros.  ’Coll.,  Johannesburg 

.Sage,D.  e.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Forman, C.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’ Cull.  Uitenhage 

[Martin, S.  Private  tuition 

/[A.lbury,E.C.  s.h. 

High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 
Barnes  P.  a  id.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Gluckman,S.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.' Coll.,  Johanrn  sburg 
Haynes, G  D.  s.  St.  Andrew’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
Maganlal.P.  a.al  U.  M.C  A.  High  8.,  Zanzibar 
|  McMenamin,J.  1.  St.  Aidan's  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
[Moss.E.H.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Cala 

Johnson, G.  a.gm.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll  ,  Johannesburg 
Tasker, J.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
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Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 


BOYS,  Third  Class,  Pass  Division— continued. 

f  Li  peri  e,  A.  A. 

[2Philip,M. 

l"2Aberdeen,J.E. 

Mt.  St.  Ervan's  Roman  Catholic  S.,  Grenada 
;  Connelly, J.  a.gm.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Johannesburg 
i  Gallwey,J.  a.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahainstown 

j  20gurombi,C.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

[Phillips,  A.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 

f  de  Lacy,Q.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Johannesburg 
|  Hart,R.S.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

I  Subrahmaniyer,S.  a. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 
[2Vincent,W.D.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

( Harding, A.H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

!  Johnson, J.  a.  Holy  Innocents’  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
[Ranesinglie,S.B.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

("Bernstein, S.N.  h.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenliage 
!  Ingraham, P.  A. 

High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 
|  2Kemp,B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  201uwole,  B.E.  Private  tuition 

[2Ponniayh,S.  St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Batticaloa 

2Crentsil,R.E.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

( April, McL.  s.  Hillsborough  Government  S., Grenada 
|  Jones, G.  W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

[Thomas, G.H.  e.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 

("2Berman,A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[2Thuriappah,V.  Private  tuition 

"Cobham,M.L.  a.  St.  George’s  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
Coetzee,P.S.  gm.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Hadley, C.V.D.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 
[Thornton, H.G.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

("Curry, C.H.,  a.  High  S., Harbour  Island, TheBahainas 
|  Lang,O.P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

|2Mutta  Kumaru,K.  Private  tuition 

[Reece, P.  e.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Browne, R.E.  A.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 
j  2Casie  Chitty,  C.J.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  2Coker,F.A.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

|  Court, P.R.  a.al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
|  Ingraham, R.R.  a. 

[  High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 

("Block, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Ferreira, P.P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

j  Nicholas, D.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[2Trennery,C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 


Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 


[  Bamgbola,O.S. 

|  Nolan, T.  a. 

|  Stephen, E. A. M. 

St.  Andrew’s  Roman  Catholic  S.,  Grenada 
[2Suppiali,K.  Private  tuition 

2Muttappah,T.  Private  tuition 

("2Abeyegunesekere,G.A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Arnold  P.D.D.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  2DeMel,V.S.  d.  Eton  Coll,  Colombo 

|  Mathis, E.  al.  St.  Aidan's  Coll.,  Grahainstown 

T richer, N.  al.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[Walker, H.R.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

("2Fernando,T.E.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Jenkins, D.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

|  Planniappali,S.  e.  Private  tuition 

[2Waltman,S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
("Cordice.N.  H.  Private  tuition 

|  Hall, N. a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Rabadina.J.F.  U.M.C.A.  High  S.,  Zanzibar 

I  Rod  well,  J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[.Williams, S.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

[Alburv,C.F.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 
|  Asai,E.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Dedeke.N.S.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

[2Gomes,A.A.  A.  Private  tuition 

l"Cast,eling,P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

[Robertson, R.  St.  Aidan's  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

fPerl,M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

|  Rubidge,N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Whittaker, C.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Griffin, J.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

("Ferreira,  A. J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Gala 

[2Karunaiiayake,M.S.A.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

r"2Bannerman,J.K.  Private  tuition 

[2VytiIingam,A.  Private  tuition 

("Hammond, H.  Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

|  Isaacs, A.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

j  Levinson, C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

i  Levy,N.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

2Lewis,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

2Roberts,J.O.  The  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 


_Samarakoon,R.  A.  a. 


Private  tuition 


"2Abeyratne,L.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

2Bretining,P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
2Green,  D.  L.  Abei  ikuta  G  ram.  S. 

Mitchell,  R.F.  St.  Vincent  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 
Sagoe,W.A.K.  Private  tuition 

[Waller, S.J.  Beaulieu  Roman  Catholic  S.,  Grenada 


[Burns,  J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hardy, V.  a.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

2Karim,A.  Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 
[Scallan.P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Joliannebburg 

Dixon, N.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

2Frugtuiet,C.G.  Private  tuition 

Mori  son, C.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

|  Peiris.M.D.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Yin,M.B.  Private  tuition 

("2Sellaturai,K.  Private  tuition 

|  Vandergucht,W.G. 

[  Wesleyan  Central  High  S.,  Batticaloa 

("2De  Silva,  8.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Phillips, J.S.O.  Private  tuition 

[2Velupillai,R.  Private  tuition 

Hmat,M.  Private  tuition 

Hogsett,R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

2Mnttiah,C.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

("Roberts,  J.E.  HighS.,  Harbour  Island,  TheBahainas 
|  Sommer, C.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Wiesholtz,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

("2Fisher,R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

[Quartey,D.I.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

Johnson, R.E.  a.  Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Cala 

l"Ban)iro,H.A.  The  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

j  2Don  OaroliSjH.V.  Central  Coll.,  Colombo 

|  Hershowitz,A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
I  Imoru,A.  The  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

[Weidner,P.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

f2Dharinadasa,H.M.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

j  Hammond, E.L.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

j  Jacob, P.S.  Central  Coll  Colombo 

|  KleinschmidtjH.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Uitenhage 

[Laing,T.  Accra  Gram.  S. 

[Commey.J.  B.  Accra  Gram  S. 

I  2Fernando,S.E.  Eton  College,  Colombo 

L2Kandyah,N.  Private  tuition 

Williams, O.M.  The  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

("Ayorinde,E.O.  The  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

|  Meyer, A.  St.  Aidan's  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

[2Taylor,V.  The  New  High  <  lass  S.,  Lagos 

f  2Nalaperumal,D.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Sangakkara,  W.  Private  tuition 

2Kandyah,K.  Private  tuition 

("Cole,  A.  B.  The  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

[Hodge, T.  Emilian  S.,  Jchannesburg 

Harraway,H.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 


GIRLS. 


FIRST  CLASS  [or  Sen/or]. 

Pass  Division, 

Nagele.F.  ge. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

SECOND  CLASS  [or  Junior ]. 
Honours  Division. 

Bonnet, E.  s.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.S., Castries,  St.Lucia 


SECOND  CLASS  [or  c/un/or]. 

Pass  Division, 

Auguste, W.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  S.,  Castries, St.Lucia 
La  Porte, C.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  8.,  Castries,  St.  Lucia 
lBucklandG.  mu.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Dawes, J. A.  du.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Bloom, L.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Truter,D.O’N.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Fischer, E.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Bruniquel,M.  /.  Oakford  Priory  S  ,  Verulain,  Natal 
Neckles,S.  Grenada  High  S. ,  St.  George’s 

Breen,  M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
Murphy, M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
Wilson, L.M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Taylor,  C.  I.  Private  tuition 

Permai.L.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Cheeseman.M.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 
Rattham,M.G.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
2McFerran,D.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 
Mor  imer,  K. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Parakh.K.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Thomas, A.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 


THIRD  CLASS.  Honours  Division. 

Royse,C.  s.e.a.al.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 
Daseut  I.G.  e.h. 

St.  Vincent  Girls’  High  S.,  Kingstown 

Smith, I.  e.al. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Pritchard, M  e.h.a.  Grenada 

■Cox, A.  L.  e.a.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  8.,  Castries,  St.  Lucia 


("Crichton, E.M.  s.e.a. 

St.  Vincent  Girls’  High  S.,  Kingstown 

Inglis,I.  al.d. 

^  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  S.,  Castries,  St.  Lucia 

"CoXjM.T.  a.al.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  S.,  Castries,  St.  Lucia 
Short,  G.  al.gm. 

„  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 

George, E.  e.a.  Belair  Presbyterian  S.,  Grenada 

"Collymore,A.R.  h. 

St.  Vincent  Girls’  High  S.,  Kingstown 

Higgs,  O.G.  al. 

High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 
_King,H.  s.e.du.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 


THIRD  CLASS.  Pass  Division. 


2Gabriel,R  sh. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Gabbe,F.  a.du. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
("2Bouwer,V.G.  du.  Notre  Dame  Coll  ,  Kroonstad 
[Ireland, O.J.  Constantine  Wesleyan  S.,  Grenada 
Donald,  A. 

St.  George’s  Girls’  Roman  Catholic  S.,  Grenada 
Reason, S.  a.  St.  Patrick’s  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 
Steil,  B.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Newbauer,T.  s.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

("Carden, E.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

[Politt.e,R.E.  J.  e.  Private  tuition 

2Indge,P.A.  mu.  Conv.  of tlieHoly Family, Kimberley 
Philip, E.P.  Mt.  Moritz  Anglican  S.,  Grenada 

Hutchinson, M. 

St.  Dominic’s  Roman  CatholicS.,  Grenada 
("Bacclius.C.L.  St.  Vincent  Girls’  HighS.,  Kingstown 
I  Harris, J.V.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

[Smith,  P.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Taylor, J.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
Cowie,N.  a. 

Corn  ,  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Goulding,F.  d.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

2Robertson,  W.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 
(  Herberich.B.L.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 
Ninham.M  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Roberts,  H.M. 

..  High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 


f  Kelly,  A.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
[Smith, J.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
("Bramwell,A  al. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
[Vogts, I.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heait,  Potchefstroom 
("De  Meillon.T.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

[Meets, V.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
[Jobson,M.V.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

[Sweeting, A.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  The  Bahamas 


("Hutchinson,  M.  K. 

St.  Vincent  Girls’  High  3.,  Kingstown 

2James,E. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
,2Marks,M.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 

Lunderstedt,G. 

Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 
("Huggup,H.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

[Wilson, 8.  e.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

2Halsall,D. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
2Cheeseman,B.  Oakf  'rd  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 
("Blumled, R.F.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll  ,  Krugersdorp 
[McLachlan,L.  Convent  High  S.,  Mafekmg 


Bagley,W.  Oakford  Priory  S  ,  Verulam,  Natal 

Harris, D. E.  St.  Ursula's  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Rand,F.  M.  a.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
Cleare,I. A.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  TheBahainas 
Solomon, J.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart, Potchefstroom 
2McLean,G.  Oakford  Priory  S  ,  Verulam,  Natal 

Clark, F.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 

Alexander, J.V.  Private  tuition 


[ Berman, F.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

j  Jensen, M. 

|  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
[Kerr,E.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potchefstroom 


2Buckley,G.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 


("Blank, M. 

|  Cenv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
[Cannell, C.,  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 


[Jackson, D.  Conv.of  the  Sacred  Heart, Potchefstr  om 
|  Porter,  E.  Oakford  Priory  8.,  Verulam,  Natal 

Ricketts,  E. 

[  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Carroll,  I. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Leviton,G. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
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LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION  —  PASS  LIST. 


Abrahainson,M. 

Adelson,J. 

All  pass,  G. 
Anderson,  J. 
Belcher, H. 
Benjamin,  J. 
Bornman.C. 
Brewer,  H. 
Bristow,  W. 
Bromilow,S. 
Burley,  E. 
Cavanagh,R. 


Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.'  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Mari>t  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Cala 


Cochran, J.O.  A.  Grenada HighS.,  St.George’s,  Grenada 
Conway,  J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Creany,N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Daly,  B.  Marist  Bros.  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Davis.A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Dawson, L.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Devine, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Doherty, B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Drew,B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Dunleavy,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Egling,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Fadas,E,S.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  8. 

Fihrer, N.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Fikuart,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Fisher, M.  Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Ginsberg, E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Graham, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Gray,R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Greenberg, H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hahn,R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll  ,  Johannesburg 

Harman, F.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Hayes, T.M.B.  Grenada  High  8.,  St.  George  s,  Grenada 
Hind,M.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


Hinds, A. 

Hobson, A.  W. 
Howe,  A. 

Hughes, B. 
Hughes, V. 
Hurwitz,C. 
Husemeyer,0. 
Jager,L. 

Jelley,G. 
Jibowu,S.O. 
Jones,  T. 

Jones,  W. 

Kane,J. 

Kayode,C.O. 

Kuhn,J. 

Lahner,  W. 

Larsen, C.  Conv. 
Layeni,0. 
Lehmann,  H. 

Le  Sueur, L. 
Linden,  R. 
Lino,P.A. 

Logan,  E. 

Maascli,A. 

Majekodunmi,A.S. 

MajekodunmijJ.B. 

McCartan,A, 

McCormick, H. 

McMenamin,H. 

Meisel,D. 

Morris, I. 
Mortimer,  W. 
Obafunmiso,D 
O’Connor,  J. 


BOYS. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Jonannesburg 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 
Marist  Bros’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros  ’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 
Abeokuta  Gram.  S., 
Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 


Oosterbrock, H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

O’Reilly, James  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

O’Reilly, Justin  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Peake.B.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Phillips, E.O.  Abeokuta  Gram  S. 

Phillips, M.  Marist  Br  s.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Plasket.G  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Powels,V.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Quintella,J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Ramsbottom,0.  8t.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Roomer, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Rowe, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Saenger,  J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Santos, G.B.  Abeokuta  Gram.  8. 

Sayer,  W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Scott, V.O.  New  High  Class  S.,  Lagos 

Skinner, V.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Smith, E.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Sodeinde,E.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Sodipo,S.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  S. 

Somanader,  E.  D.  A. 

Wesleyan  Central  High  8.,  Batticoloa 
Sommerville,A.,  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 
Somoye,W.O.  Abeokuta  Gram.  8. 

Spencer, A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Spiro,  A.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Suzman, S.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Taylor.E  O.  Abeokuta  Gram  S. 

Vieyra,H.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Vucinovich, J.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Wilmot,E.  St.  Aidan’s  Coll.,  Grahamstown 

Windsor,  J.,  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Johannesburg 

Wood,W.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 

Wright, R.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Cala 


GIRLS. 


Abrahamson,S. 

Conv.  of  Holy  Family,  End  St  ,  Johannesburg 
Allnutt,G.P.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
Arens nein,B.  Conv.  oftheSacred  Heart, Potehefstroom 
Beardwooo,E.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Botha, M.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Bryson, V.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Cavanagh,0.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Clarkson, M.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Coleman. A.  Oakford  Priory  S  ,  Verulam,  Natal 

Cubitt,L.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Potehefstroom 
Dargie.V.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Dawes, F.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Duval,  A. M.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  S.,  Castries,  St.  Lucia 
Etheridge, I.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  VeruLm,  Nar,al 

Ewers, M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Fell,N.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 

Ferreira, M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Ferrero.K.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Fletcher, I.  Oakford  Priory  8.,  Verulam,  Natal 

Franks, D.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Ganter,M.  Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 


Conv. 


Gordon,  R. 
Grieve, A. 
Harris, I. 
Hart,M. 
Hillman, G 
Hindsor,  F 
Johnstone, L.E. 
Kaplan, E. 
Kegel,  M. 
Kemsley,D. 
Kerr,L. 

King,  A.  R. 
King,D.J. 
Kirkman,M  I 


Convent  High  S.,  Mafeking 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
St.  Ursula’s  Coll  ,  Krugersdorp 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 
Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 
St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 
Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 
Notre  Dame  Coll.,  Kroonstad 
Parktown  Conv.,  Johan  esburg 
St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 
St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 
Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 


Kirsten,  L.  Conv,  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Kiisel.N. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Langermann,A  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Lansiquot,I.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  S.,  Ca  tries,  St.  Lucia 
Laporte,,L.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  St.,  Castries,  St  Lucia 
Ling,D  L.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
Lloyd,  D.C.  Conv.  High  S.,  Mafeking 


Lowry,  K.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Markiles.S. 

Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  End  St.,  Johannesburg 
Marks, I.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 

McBurnie,N.H.  Grenada  High  S., St.George’s, Grenada 
Michel,F.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Muller, D.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Cala 

Nadig,P.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Oliver, G.M.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Phillips. E.M.  Grenada  HighS.,  St.  George’s,  Grenada 
Pollock, M.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Ranger, M  E.  High  S.,  Harbour  Island,  Bahamas 

Roberts, E.  Oakford  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 

Rose,D.  Parktown  Conv.,  Johannesburg 

Ruxton,E.  Parktown  Conv. ,  Johannesburg 

Ryan,E.F.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Family,  Kimberley 
Sinclair, J.  Oakfoid  Priorv  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 

Thirion,T.  Conv.  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Potehefstroom 
Thompson, D.  Oakfield  Priory  S.,  Verulam,  Natal 
Verneu  J,D.  St.  Joseph’s  Conv.  S.,  Castries,  St.  Lucia 
Waldon,I.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 

Winward,D.  St.  Ursula’s  Coll.,  Krugersdorp 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  at  a  high  school 
last  month,  told  an  amusing  story  of  an  experience  of  his  own. 
He  was  visiting  a  school,  and  the  head  master,  wishing  to 
impress  the  scholars  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
announced  his  Irace’s  title  and  then  asked  of  tfm  class: 
“  What  do  you  know  about  Canterbury  P  ”  Faced  with  such 
a  vague  question  the  boys  remained  silent,  until,  after  re¬ 
peated  pressing  a  little  chap  put  up  his  hand  and  shouted: 
“  Where  mother  gets  her  frozen  lamb  from.” 

t 

#  #  # 

Dora  was  but  five  years  old  and  she  loved  singing  carols. 
One  day  she  begged  to  have  the  carol  about  the  handsome 
captain.  B  to  the  mother  and  the  nurse  were  entirely 
puzzled,  but  tlm  child  insisted.  At  last,  after  much  thought 
and  turning  of  lea  ves,  the  right  one  was  found.  It  began  : 

Oh  come,  oh  come,  Emmanuel, 

And  ransom  captive  Israel ! 

*  *  * 

A  confusion  '"tnewhat  similar  to  the  above  is  mentioned  in 
Sir  John  St' ut iihi-s's  recent  Report  on  Secondary  Education 
in  Scotland.  I'ue  Report  says:  “  L  is  obvious  that  in  all  forms 
of  study  alike  e  human  mind  is  impatient  of  multiplicity, 


and  is  apt  to  seize  on  similarity  whenever  it  can  be  found.” 
Illustrations  of  this  are  quoted  in  the  confusion  of  the  Black 
Prince  with  Surajah  Dowlah  ;  the  explanation  of  a  Job’s  com¬ 
forter  as  a  thing  to  give  the  baby  the  patience  of  Job ;  and  in 
the  translation  of  naves  tongas  as  “  delaying  ships.” 

Jt  V.  V, 

*7T  HY  '7V' 

In  the  Cambridge  Review  Mr.  A.  C.  Bray  has  some  amusing 
verse  describing  the  tourists  at  Rome  who  have  discarded 
their  Baedekers  and  flock  round  the  Montessori  schools. 
One  verse  runs  : 

O,  the  joy  there  will  be  when  the  gazers  shall  see  that  Carlo  can 
roll  on  the  floor, 

When  Antonin’s  mind  makes  the  staggering  find  that  one  goes  in 
and  out  by  the  door, 

When  Luigi  shall  shriek  at  the  end  of  a  week  that  he  knows  how 
to  stand  on  his  head, 

And  when  words  of  one  letter  (exclusive  of  Greek)  by  the  lisping 
Giuseppe  are  read. 

AA.  JC. 

IT  TV  IP 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  essay  written  by  an  eleven- year- old  member  of  the 
“Lend  a  Hand  Club”  of  the  Collier  Settlement  in  New  York, 
an  organization  that  appears  to  resemble  Scouting  in  England: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Lender  Hand  Club,  the  members  of  our  club 
are  very  polite.  They  show  how  polite  they  are  in  the  ways  I  am 
going  to  tell.  In  case  a  teacher  of  the  settlement  passes  we  tip  our 
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bats.  Sometimes  when  a  teacher  carries  a  satchel  the  member  who 
sees  her  will  ask  her  to  let  him  cany  the  satchel.  If  a  blind  or  old 
person  passes  the  street  and  wants  to  cross  the  gutter  we  take  them 
across.  We  look  out  for  the  settlement.  If  anybody  rings  the  bell 
who  rings  it  to  have  fun  I  will  tell  him  to  stop  and  if  I  catch  him 
again  then  I  will  do  to  him  what  he  needs. 

*  *  * 

Fkom  the  same  source  ( Manchester  Guardian)  comes  the 
letter  below,  which  was  found  on  the  letter-stand  outside  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  on  Christmas 
Eve.  It  was  written  by  a  boy  of  seven  who  had  just  been 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  : — 

Dere  Santa  claus,  i  no  that  it  is  not  good  manners  to  ask  for  things 
but  if  you  should  call  here  I  would  like  yu  to  bring  some  very  nise 
presents  for  all  the  nise  nurses  who  have  been  so  kind  to  me  for 
myself  i  would  like  a  new  appendix  insted  of  the  one  wich  they  took 
away  so  if  you  hav  any  of  them  please  try  and  spare  one  for  me  you 
will  no  me  by  my  red  hare  which  is  very  long  thank  you  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  you  gave  me  last  year  luv 

bobby 

ps  my  stokin  has  a  white  stripe  on  it. 

#  #  # 

The  superintendent  of  a  Sunday-school  was  illustrating  for 
the  children  the  text,  “  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and 
his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt.”  Showing  them  a  large  pic¬ 
ture,  she  asked,  “Now,  isn’t  that  splendid?  Here  is  the 
mother.  Here  is  the  young  child.  There’s  Egypt  in  the 
distance.”  The  children,  however,  looked  disappointed,  and 
finally  a  little  boy  piped  out :  “  Teacher,  where’s  the  flea  ?  ” — 
Evening  Standard. 


FEBRUARY  1914. 


O  why  do  we  hail  with  a  frenzy  our  Mail,  or  clutch  at  our 
scintillant  Star, 

Or  sprint  as  one  man  for  the  latest  in  Standard t>,  or  cry  for 
our  Leader  afar ; 

Is  there  gloomy  report  of  intent  to  deport  a  Cabinet 
Council  en  bloc, 

Is  the  Tango  arising  again  to  cavort,  does  a  Bishop  appear 
in  the  dock  ? 

Can  it  possibly  be  that  we’re  panting  to  see  yet  another 
ecstatical  shriek 

Of  the  excellent  “press”  that  our  own  Dottoressa  com¬ 
mands  by  the  day  or  the  week ; 

Are  we  pining  to  hear  once  again  that  the  dear  little  Beppo 
can  roll  on  the  mat, 

Or  to  learn  of  the  pension  for  martyrdom  drear  that  the 
Casa  awards  to  the  cat  ? 

It  is  not  such  as  these  that,  with  tremulous  knees,  we  seek 
as  our  journal  we  buy. 

It  is  but  that  we  know  there’s  a  sound  of  a  going  afar  in  the 
orchards  of  Wye; 

There’s  a  crowd  that  awaits  every  wire  at  the  gates  of  the 
schools  in  the  succulent  vale, 

And  the  sedulous  guardians  of  Hereford’s  rates  are  intense, 
and  perspiring,  and  pale. 

For  the  Chevalier  Yoxall  hath  pulled  up  his  socks,  and  is 
out  for  a  fight  to  a  finish, 

And  the  soldierly  Ranken,  with  eye  on  the  Bank,  hath  a 
spirit  that  naught  can  diminish; 

At  each  other  they  glare,  while  the  trumpeters  blare,  and 
the  Board  (unofficially)  grieve, 

And  the  joyous  di»ci}>uli  dance  in  the  air  at  the  prospect  of 
aeons  of  leave.  a  n  -d 


ROMANCE  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Scott. 


We  teach  children  all  sorts  of  things  except  how  to  live  life 
joyously  and  richly.  What  teaching  will  help  them  to  this? 
Does  the  influence  of  that  which  we  call  Romance  help  to 
produce  a  joyous,  rich  life?  Is  eager  vitality  always  good 
and  noble;  and,  if  not,  why  not?  Is  the  influence  of 
Romance  always  a  helpful  factor  in  wholesome  develop¬ 
ment  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  we  want 
an  answer. 

Poets  have  sung  of  the  romance  which  they  have  found 
in  all  things,  amongst  simple,  country  folk,  or  in  crowded 
towns,  in  lives  of  high  endeavour,  and  in  lives  which  seem 
almost  wholly  sordid  and  low.  Because  we  must  admit  it  may 
be  found  in  all  those  things,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  wherever  men  and  women  are,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  romance.  Man’s  spirit  demands  romance  as  the  body 
demands  food. 

Unless  we  consider  that  the  romantic  tendency  is  a  thing 
to  bo  wholly  stamped  out  and  discouraged,  we  are  bound 
to  consider  what  place  its  development  should  take  in  the 
education  of  a  child  and  the  evolution  of  a  people.  There 
may  be  some  good  dames  and  hard-headed  business  men 
who  think  that  romance  is  a  luxury  for  the  privileged,  and 
an  unmitigated  hindrance  to  all  those  who  work  to  produce 
money.  It  is  from  people  who  hold  these  opinions  that  we 
get  thoroughgoing  materialist  views  as  to  marriage  and  the 
relationship  of  the  sexes,  and  as  to  what  constitutes  the  real 
worth  of  life.  But  others  recognize  that  wherever  a  feel¬ 
ing  is  instinctive,  an  appetite  natural,  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  and  directed — it  is  useless  as  well  as  wrong  to  try 
to  stamp  it  out.  The  spirit  will  expend  itself  in  wrong 
channels  if  right  ones  are  not  opened  out.  Nor  does  it 
need  much  consideration  to  see  how  poor  a  thing  life 
would  be  without  romance.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the. 
early  history  of  nations  or  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
individuals  to  see  this.  Imagine  past  history  without 
its  chivalry  or  present-day  life  left  entirely  to  its  money- 
grubbing  !  Take  the  folk-lore  and  legends  of  any  nation  you 
like,  you  find  the  same  thing.  Imagination  has  glorified 
common  existence,  has  peopled  the  unknown  with  strange 
and  awesome  creatures,  has  produced  warriors  and  saviours 
from  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  and  has  transformed 
ordinary  maidens  and  distressed  damsels  into  wondrous 
princesses  and  fair  ladies.  What,  at  close  quarters,  might 
have  been  the  horrors  of  the  battlefield,  or  soiled  and  tawdry 
finery,  romance  transmutes  into  the  lists  where  prowess 
carries  all  before  it,  and  right  always  wins,  while  silken 
banners  wave  in  the  breeze,  and  the  sun  shines  on  gay  rows  of 
flower-like  ladies. 

Or  take  the  child  who  may  one  hour  be  the  hunter  tracking 
the  most  terrific  of  beasts,  the  Red  Indian  with  stealthy 
footsteps  and  listening  ear  creeping  through  dark  forests, 
or  the  swaggering  pirate  who  dares  all  things  and  defies 
commonplace  justice.  Or  the  youth  or  the  maiden,  who 
in  their  hunger  for  friendship  and  their  desire  for  self- 
realization,  will  walk  for  hours  in  the  dullest  of  streets 
hoping  to  meet  and  know  the  one  destined  for  them. 

We  must  accept  romance  then  as  something  present  in 
human  life  which  we  have  to  reckon  with.  It  is  an  appetite- 
winch  demands  food,  it  is  an  activity  which  insists  on 
expression.  Just  as  the  baby,  improperly  fed,  will  seize 
on  coal  or  earth  to  carry  to  its  mouth,  so  the  human  being 
with  romantic  desires  unsatisfied,  has  seized  often  on  that 
which  is  unwholesome  and  undesirable;  the  halo  of  romance 
has  been  thrown  round  things  whose  inherent  nature  is  the 
very  opposite  of  romantic. 

What  then  is  romance?  Is  it  not  the  faith  that  there  is  a 
hidden  life  which  cannot  manifest  itself  merely  in  terms  of 
conventional  well-being?  Is  it  not  the  determination  to 
attribute  real  worth  to  human  life  in  some  other  terms  than, 
those  of  £  s.  d.?  Is  it  not  the  power  to  imagine  an  ideal? 
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Old  romantic  ideas  may  be  left  behind,  but  the  spirit  of 
romance  remains.  It  is  present  in  individuals  all  down  the 
ages,  though  their  aims  may  be  different  and  the  objects  of 
their  love  various.  Romance  is  noble  or  ignoble  according 
to  what  the  individual  loves;  but  growth  of  consciousness 
comes  to  each  through  love  of  some  sort.  The  ideal  of  the 
individual  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  general  ideals 
of  the  age  which  has  produced  him,  and  so  we  have  romance 
talcing  various  forms  at  different  periods  and  in  different 
classes  of  society.  We  see  sometimes  also  the  romantic  ideas 
of  one  age  dragging  on  into  a  later  one  and  still  holding  sway 
over  some  while  the  hearts  of  others  are  wholly  alienated. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  stories  of  a  past  age  which  are 
handed  down  from  one  to  the  other;  and  the  fact  that  this  is 
chiefly  done  through  the  medium  of  books  causes  different 
ideals  between  readers  and  workers. 

Romance  is  never  in  the  thing  itself,  but  grows  round  it 
and  in  it  from  the  way  that  it  is  regarded?  Romance  is 
the  life  which  informs  the  body  of  the  thing,  the  spirit 
which  directs  it;  it  must  not  be  confused  with  the  body.  It 
may  reveal  itself  in  various  forms,  and  sometimes  the  form 
is  foolishly  looked  upon  as  the  essential,  and  has  at  times  been 
carefully  cherished  long  after  the  romantic  spirit  has  de¬ 
parted.  Or  in  the  opposite  way  we  have  sometimes  seen 
exuberant  romantic  life  taking  form  in  all  kinds  of  ugly, 
uncouth,  and  even  unpleasant  forms.  What  is  wrong  there 
is  not  the  life  which  is  a  natural,  right  thing,  but  the  form 
it  expresses  itself  by. 

Let  us  take  for  granted  then  that  the  romantic  spirit  is 
part  of  life,  is  a  lawful  and  right  part  of  life,  and  let  us 
look  first  at  the  forms  it  has  taken  in  the  past. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  one  is  the  form  it  has  taken 
in  adventure,  in  daring,  the  going  forth  to  seek  and  to 
know.  Wherever  man  has  risked  his  bodily  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  something  which  has  required  daring,  strength, 
resource,  there  one  feels  is  romance.  So  in  the  past,  hunting, 
fighting,  and  voyages  of  exploration  have  been  and  still 
are  considered  romantic.  They  may  or  may  not  be.  The 
romance  in  them  surely  depends  on  the  spirit  which  leads 
to  them  and  the  spirit  which  is  manifested  through  them. 
Is  there  romance  in  the  hunting  of  a  carted  stag  or  even  in 
big  game  shooting  from  the  back  of  an  elephant  with  all 
the  modern  appliances  for  slaughter?  There  is  no  romance 
in  the  slaughter-house.  Is  there  romance  in  most  of  present 
day  soldiering,  with  its  dependence  on  the  financiers  and 
its  long-distance  guns?  I  think  not  much.  Romance  is 
surely  more  rightly  associated  with  a  more  reckless  pouring 
out  of  life,  a  willingness  to  take  greater  risks,  an  impulse 
to  take  action  with  less  consideration  and  arrangement  be¬ 
hind.  But  reckless  risk  of  life  and  the  daring  and  strength 
that  go  along  with  it  do  not  necessarily  show  the  romantic 
spirit,  though  they  are  frequently  considered  to  do  so.  Con¬ 
fusion  over  this  is  the  reason  why  to  the  young  and  shallow¬ 
thinking  the  bandit  and  the  pirate  have  seemed  essentially 
romantic.  But  willingness  to  risk  life  is  not  the  only 
constituent  of  romance.  The  reason  for  the  risk,  the  aim 
of  the  one  who  risks  it,  have  also  to  be  considered.  If  the 
aim  is  mere  selfish  gain  of  any  kind,  the  halo  of  romance 
soon  fades  away;  but  if  the  disregard  of  personal  life  is 
for  the  sake  of  a  faith,  a  country,  a  friend,  then  two  of  the 
most  necessary  elements  of  romance  are  present. 

Another  part  of  human  life  with  which  romance  has  always 
been  associated  is  the  relationships  between  men  and  women. 
This  is  natural,  for  here  at  once  are  the  necessary  elements 
of  romance.  You  have  the  attraction  of  the  unknown  which 
rouses  the  exploring  instinct,  the  possibility  of  love  which 
makes  for  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  desire  to  give  all,  even 
one’s  life,  for  the  loved  one.  Once  in  their  lives  at  least 
most  men  and  women  are  lifted  out  of  the  common  work¬ 
aday  world  into  the  faery  regions.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  so  often  as  the  years  go  by  the  romance  fades; 
and,  worst  of  all,  men  are  content  that  it  should  fade. 
Why  should  this  be?  Is  it  that  the  unknown,  having  be¬ 
come  so  well  known,  is  counted  commonplace?  Is  the  human 
soul  truly  so  easily  known  that  in  a  few  short  years  there  is 


i  nothing  more  to  be  learnt?  Does  the  story  of  its  growth  and 
J  development  really  close  with  marriage,  as  the  old  novels 
used  to  do.  Surely  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  life 
j  that  men  and  women  lead,  if  a  dead  hand  so  soon  closes  upon 
them,  and  the  gates  of  the  enchanted  garden  so  soon  are  shut. 
Or  does  romance  fade  because  selfishness  and  self-centredness 
triumph  over  love?  So  soon  surely  as  we  begin  to  ask  for 
personal  gain,  to  desire  something  for  ourselves,  instead 
of  pouring  out  with  a  divine  lavishness,  which  it  is  the 
essential  nature  of  love  to  do,  so  surely  romance  will  begin 
to  die  out. 

But  romance  should  not  only  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  love  between  man  and  woman,  but  also  of 
friendship,  whether  it  is  the  friendship  of  man  for 
man,  woman  for  woman,  or  man  for  woman.  In  the 
few  great  friendships  which  are  famous  in  the  world, 
romance  has  always  been  recognized,  and  why?  Surely 
because  the  love  between  the  friends  has  been  great 
enough  to  make  the  friends  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  each  other.  The  romantic  elements  of  risk  and  adventure 
are  there,  the  humdrum  carefulness  of  self  is  lost  in  a  greater 
and  more  beautiful  care  for  one’s  friend.  According  to  the 
height  of  self-forgetfulness  to  which  a  friendship  can  rise, 
the  romantic  element  in  it  will  depend.  This  giving  of  one’s 
life  does  not  necessarily  mean  dying;  it  is  a  higher  thing  to 
live  for  an  ideal  than  to  die  for  it — higher  because  more 
difficult,  for  it  means  the  continual  holding  of  the  highway 
against  all  the  assaults  of  worldliness,  self-seeking,  and  the 
comfortable  ease  of  acquiescence  in  a  lower  standard. 

But  are  not  many  men  and  women  totally  unfit  for  such 
love  and  incapable  of  such  friendship?  At  the  present  time, 
yes;  but  why  should  this  be?  Consider  for  a  minute  the  way 
in  which  the  majority  of  children  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  past,  the  aims  which  have  been  held  up  to  them  aa 
worthy.  Self-preservation,  family  preservation,  country 
preservation  in  one  form  or-  another  has  been  the  teaching. 
“  It  is  your  duty  to  get  on,”  prudence  has  said;  “  Save  your 
own  soul,”  has  been  preached  as  religion.  Men  and  women 
brought  up  on  this  are  certainly  not  ready  for  any  form  of 
romance.  There  must  be  a  divine  willingness  to  risk  one’s 
own  life — to  give  all,  whether  in  living  or  in  dying,  and 
there  must  be  a  worthy  reason  or  impulse  for  it.  When  our 
children  grow  up  realizing  this  they  will  grow  up  to  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  capable  of  romantic  love  and  friend¬ 
ship. 

If  either  of  these  elements  are  absent  we  reach  only  a 
false  romance.  To  risk  one’s  life  for  a  foolish  or  unworthy 
aim  is  foolhardiness;  to  fail  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  when  the 
divine  reason  is  there,  is  cowardice. 

Of  course  there  are  some  who  will  say  that  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  this  romance  is  too  great,  that  they  prefer  the 
safer  paths  on  the  level.  So  be  it — but  they  must  not  then 
expect  the  exhilaration  and  the  view  of  the  hilltop. 

Romance  demands  strength,  beauty,  joy.  It  does  not 
understand  mere  money-making.  It  hates  ugliness  and  dirt 
and  disease.  Is  this  a  spirit  worth  cultivating  or  not? 
If  it  is  cultivated,  it  cannot  stop  at  either  love  or  friendship. 
The  moment  romance  is  hedged  in  or  narrowed  in  any 
way,  it  begins  to  die.  Romance  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
individual  or  the  family;  the  going  forth  on  adventure  is 
part  of  its  very  essence.  Romance  will  die  out  of  the  ties 
of  marriage  or  friendship  unless  the  two  so  united  go  forth 
as  did  Spenser’s  ITna  and  Red  Cross  Knight  to  seek  noble 
j  adventure,  to  wage  war  on  every  kind  of  ugliness  and  sin 
and  all  that  takes  joy  from  life. 

In  the  so-called  romantic  ages  men  were  found  willing 
to  risk  ease  and  wealth  and  life  itself  in  the  pursuit  of* 

1  romantic  adventure.  Poets  have  always  found  inspiration 
in  such  chivalrous  stories,  and  even  in  the  present  day  all 
hearts  thrill  to  the  story  of  Captain  Scott  and  Iris  friends. 
The  idea  of  service,  of  life  spent  or  laid  down  in  the  pursuit 
I  of  some  unselfish  aim,  whether  it  be  in  the  cause  of  art  or 
I  science,  or  love  of  one’s  fellows,  always  wakens  a  response 
|  even  in  the  heart  of  the  most  matter  of  fact  or  most  material 
|  — up  to  a  certain  age.  The  old  romantic  name  of  “  the 
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services  ”  still  clings  to  tlie  Army  and  Navy,  in  spite  of 
mere  barrack-room  life.  The  love  of  chivalry,  the  romantic 
instinct,  dies  hard,  even  though  the  desire  for  truth  and 
reality  is  constantly  causing  the  collapse  of  some  beloved 
idol,  the  tearing  of  the  veil  from  some  beautiful  illusion. 
But  a  natural  instinct  cannot  be  killed  though  it  may  lie  dor¬ 
mant.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  recognized  the  educative  value 
of  romance,  the  propelling  power  of  its  influence?  Is  there 
not  room  now  for  a  new  order  of  chivalry,  whose  knights 
would,  as  in  days  past,  go  forth  to  the  aid  of  the  weak  and 
the  defenceless?  Are  there  not  men  and  wopien  imprisoned 
now  in  slavery  as  debasing  as  that  of  the  giant  or  dragon  of 
bygone  days?  Are  there  not  children  growing  up  in  environ¬ 
ments  as  hurtful  as  airp  of  the  dungeons  of  old?  Are  not  the 
ugliness  and  feebleness  and  sadness  born  of  the  slum  things 
to  be  contended  against?  Do  we  not  want  knights  to  call 
them  forth  from  their  sickness  and  lethargy  and  acquiescence 
in  convention  into  God’s  good  open  air  and  free  sunshine? 
Has  life  ever  really  been  appraise!  at  its  true  worth  or  seen 
in  all  its  beauty?  Is  not  the  realization  of  this  worth  and 
beauty  but  the  preaching  in  another  way  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth?  Is  it  possible  for  us  in  this  twentieth  century 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  great  adventure — “  the 
Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  ”? 
With  a  new  enlightenment  as  to  its  meaning,  are  there  not 
sons  and  daughters  of  men,  filled  with  a  new  realization  of 
the  joy  of  loving  sacrifice,  ready  to  carry  on  and  fulfil  His 
work?  -  The  young  have  always  given  a  ready  ear  and  eager 
response  to  the  tales  and  teaching  of  romance  in  the  past. 
Will  they  not  respond  now  in  these  latter  days  to  the  call  of 
the  new  romance? 

“There  is  no  wealth  but  life— life  including  all  its  powers 
of  love,  of  joy,  of  admiration.  That  country  is  the  richest 
which  nourishes  the  greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy 
human  beings.”  Only  as  we  realize  this,  as  we  realize  what 
the  divine  and  eternal  life  should  be,  lived  here  and  now  on 
earth,  will  we  be  able  to  rise  to  communion  with  the  eternal 
and  divine  manifest  in  spiritual  things. 

Romance  may  be  but  a  humble  handmaiden  in  the  house  of 
religion,  but  without  her  services  we  might  well  mistake 
religion  for  mere  morality. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions  should  be  posted  not  later  than  the  15th  of 
the  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Educational  Times,  6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton.  As  a 
a  rule  competitions  should  be  quite  shoi’t,  from  100  to  500 
words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 

Subject  for  March. 

The  Best  Descriptive  Account  of  a  Humorous  Incident  in  the 

Glass  Room. 

Subject  for  Abril. 

The  Best  Definition  of  a  Howler,  with,  two  Descriptive 
Examples. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  January  31.  Present:  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Prof.  Adams,  Prof.  Adam¬ 
son,  Dr.  G.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Charles,  Miss  Crookshank.  Miss- 
Dawes,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs.  Eelkin,  Miss  Lawford,  Rev.  R.  Lee, 
Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Vincent,, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard  Wormell, 
formerly  President  of  the  Council,  which  took  place  on 
January  6.  The  following  letter,  which  had  been  sent  by  the- 
President  to  Mrs.  Wormell,  was  approved  as  an  expression  ot" 
the  feeling  of  the  Council : — 

May  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  offer  heartfelt  sympathy  in  the  loss  you  have  sustained 
through  the  death  of  your  husband.  We  share  your  sorrow  ;  for 
Dr.  Wormell’s  place  in  the  College  cannot  be  filled. 

Por  more  than  thirty  years — as  a  member  of  the  Council,  Vice- 
President,  and  President — Dr.  Wormell  took  a  leading  part  in  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  College  ;  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  able  and 
prudent  guidance  that  the  College  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  m,uch, 
and  to  come  safely  through  times  of  stress  and  difficulty.  During  all 
those  years  Dr.  Wormell  rendered  ungrudging  service  to  the  College, 
and,  while  his  consummate  ability  earned  the  highest  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration,  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature  won  the  warm  affection 
of  all  those  who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him. 

We  hope  that  it  may  prove  some  consolation  to  you  to  know  that  he 
lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his  labours,  and  that  his  name  will  always 
be  held  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  by  the  Council  and 
the  members  of  the  College. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  number  of  candidates  who- 
sat  for  the  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  was  400— viz.r 
12  for  the  Fellowship,  95  for  the  Licentiateship,  and  293  for 
the  Associateship. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  those  candidates  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  qualification  at  the  recent  examination  (for  list, 
see  page  130),  and  also  to  the  following: — Licentiateship: 
Banlcey  Behari  Lai.  Associateship  :  Cecil  Barger  Conton, 
Hector  Sutherland  Morrison,  Mirza  Massaud  Quadr,  John 
Rimmer. 

The  following  letter  had  been  received  from  the  Honorary 
Secretaiy  of  the  Private  Schools  Section  of  the  College  : — 

At  the  Committee  meeting  of  our  section,  held  last  Friday,  I  was 
asked  to  express  to  the  Council  our  thanks  for  their  action  in  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting  in  the  interests  of  private  schools  on  Thursday,  8th< 
inst.,  at  the  University  of  London,  when  Dr.  Sadler  came  to  speak. 
We  think  that  it  proved  a  most  successful  evening,  and  one  likely  to- 
be  very  useful  to  the  cause  for  which  it  was  called.  We  hope  the 
Council  will  be  assured  of  our  appreciation  of  this,  and  of  all  they 
have  done  recently  for  the  assistance  of  private  schools. 

The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  passed  unani¬ 
mously  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Private  Schools 
Association  on  January  7,  was  communicated  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Council  of  that  Association  :— - 

That  this  meeting  tenders  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Dean  and  Council 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors  for  their  generous  assistance  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matter  of  the  survey  of  the  private  schools  of  England 

Permission  was  granted  to  a  firm  of  photographers  to  take 
photographs  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  College^ 
building. 

Mr.  John  Bayley  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hawe  and  Mr.  Starbuck  were  appointed  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  College  on  the  Joint  Scholarships  Board  for  the- 
year  ending  February  28,  1915. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : — 

Mr.  J.  G.  Anderson,  B.A.,  Cuilrathain,  Harpenden. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cohen,  B.A.,  Grammar  School,  Tottenham,  N. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Freeman,  M.A.,  LL.B. ,  L.C.P.,  Callingtou,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Lea,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  Steyning,  Sussex. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  Swinstead,  Holmwood,  Cedar  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Thorpe,  M.A.,  93  Ashburnham  Road,  Willes- 
den,  N.W. 

Mr.  C.  Walters,  A.C.P.,  Peurhiwcaradoc  Farm,  Mountain 
Ash,  Glam. 

I  he  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

by  the  Author. — Gallatly’s  Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle. 

By  A.  &  C.  Black.— Barnard’s  Pictures  of  Famous  Travel ;  Magee  and 
Anceau  s  Lectures  Ulustrees. 

By  Blackie  &  Son. — Britain  and  her  Neighbours,  Books  V  and  VI ;  Boswell’s 
Johnson  s  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  ;  Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague ;  Dyson’s  Selec- 
t  ions  from  Thierry’s  Recits  des  Temps  Morovingiens  ;  Gibbon’s  The  Age  of  the 
Antomnes ;  Herbert’s  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Le  Brun  ;  Keen’s  De  Vigny’s 
Laurette  ou  Le  Cachet  Rouge ;  Ker  and  Cleaver’s  Heroes  of  Exploration  ; 
Latter  s  Progressive  Precis  Writing;  Level  and  Robert-Dunms’  Contes  de 
i  Presente;  Macaulay’s  Lays;  Move’s  Utopia;  Nelson’s  Dispatches  and 

Letters;  Waltons  Complete  Aneder;  Tomes’s  Teacher’s  Guide  to  Blackie’s 
Experimental  Arithmetics,  Book  VII. 

By  Hachette  &  Co. — Ceppi’s  French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— Cavenagh’s  Borrow’s  Wanderings  in  Spain;  Fowler 
and  Parr  s  Sertum,  Book  I  ;  Hutchison’s  Scott’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Second 
series)  ;  w  allis  s  J  unior  Geography  of  the  World  ;  "Winch’s  Scott’s  Guv  Manner  - 
mg. 

By  Methuen  &  Co.— Kennode  and  Williamson’s  Junior  Examination  Papers 
on  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Mills  &  Boon. — Walker’s  Examples  and  Test  Papers  in  Algebra. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press. — Duckitt  and  Wragg’s  Selected  English 
Letters;  Glazebrooks  The  Layman’s  Old  Testament ;  Jennings’s  Selected  Pas¬ 
sages  on  Duty  to  the  State  ;  Macaulay’s  Historical  Essays,  Literary  Essays, 
Essay  on  the  Earl  Qf  Chatham,  and  Essay  on  William  Hitt ;  Milnes’s  Johnson’s 
°!  Bryden  ;  Morris’s  Prose  and  Poetry  (1856-1870)  ;  Philip’s  Marie-Claire  a 
\  lllevieille ;  Smith's  The  Tree  of  Knowledge  ;  Tozer’s  Byron’s  Cliilde  Harold, 
Canto  IV ;  Turral’s  Illustrations  to  British  History;  White’s  Montessori 
Schools  ;  Selected  Poems  of  Wordsworth. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press. — London  Matriculation  Directory, 
January  1914  Cracknell’s  Junior  Geometry  ;  Hayes  and  Collins’s  Matriculation 
Latin  Course. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Durham. 

Calendar  fo  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  M  ales. 

Calendar  of  Queen’s  University,  Belfast. 

Calendar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


A  correspondent  kindly  sends  us  particulars  of  an  alleged 
rogue  who  has  been  victimizing  proprietors  of  schools,  and  asks 
us  to  warn  our  readers.  The  alleged  rogue  is  at  present,  we 
believe,  in  the  hands  of  the  law,  so  we  refrain  from  further 
comment. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  for  Appointments  of  Oxford 
University  states  that  the  number  of  appointments  to  school 
masterships  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  number 
of  candidates  willing  to  take  teaching  posts  continues  to  decline. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  business  ap¬ 
pointments  tilled  is  very  noticeable,  being  larger  by  a  third. 


Stammerers  in  Wales. — Swansea  Town  Council  has  negatived  a 
recommendation  of  the  Education  Committee  for  compulsory  teaching 
of  Welsh  in  elementary  schools  in  Welsh  districts,  and  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  various  proposals  and  draft  a  workable  scheme. 
The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  the  parents  should  have  the 
benefit  of  a  conscience  clause.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  stammerers  in  Wales  than  in  any  other  country,  and 
this  was  attributed  to  bilingual  teaching. 


Proposed  Increases  in  the  Salaries  of  Derby  Teachers. — The 
Elementary  Education  Sub-Committee  of  the  Derby  Education 
Committee  recommend  that  the  salary  of  certificated  assistant  mis¬ 
tresses  should  be  increased  by  annual  increments  of  £5  instead  of  £3, 
and  that  the  following  increases  should  be  made  in  maximum 
salaries  :— Certificated  assistant  mistresses,  an  increase  from  £110  to 
£120  ;  certificated  assistant  masters,  from  £140  to  £160,  and  first 
assistant  masters,  from  £160  to  £170.  The  following  increases  in 
maximum  salaries  are  recommended  in  the  case  of  manual  in¬ 
structors: — Certificated  teachers,  from  £140  to  £160;  uncertificated 
teachers,  from  £130  to  £150  ;  and  assistant  instructors,  from  £100  to 
£120. 


The  post  of  Director  of  Music  at  Marlborough  College,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  G.  Dyson,  who  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  at  Rugby,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Heberdon,  at  present  Music  Master  at  Osborne  Royal  Naval 
College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SPELLING  REFORM. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Sir, — “  Why  should  we  alter  our  Spelling  ?  Everyone  is 
very  content  with  it  as  it  is,  except,  perhaps,  foreigners,  and 
1  don’t  see  why  it  should  be  altered  to  convenience  them  !  ”  If 
one  mentions  the  subject  of  Spelling  Reform  to  anyone  who 
has  not  previously  given  it  any  thought,  it  is  very  probable 
that  one  will  elicit  some  such  rejoinder  as  this.  But  what  are 
the  facts  P  The  etymologists  and  philologists,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  know  most  about  the  historical  value  of  our  pre- 
i  sent  spelling,  are  all  advocates  of  one  which  shall  faithfully 
record  the  pronunciation,  and  the  teachers,  who  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  its  educational  value,  are  unanimous  in  con¬ 
demning  it  as  a  brain-muddler  and  time-waster.  People  who 
are  not  teachers  claim  that  “  learning  to  spell  ”  trains  a 
child’s  memory  and  observation.  If  it  does  so,  it  is  most 
assuredly  at  the  expense  of  the  child’s  reasoning  faculties  and 
ear-training.  You  cannot  teach  a  child  to  use  its  reasoning 
powers  and  think  by  means  of  a  lesson  in  which  reason  counts 
for  nothing  and  everything  contradicts  everything  else.  For 
example,  “one”  and  “won”  are  pronounced  alike,  but  the 
latter  has  quite  a  different  sound  in  “wont,”  and  the  former 
in  “  bone”  and  “  gone”  ;  “  go  ”  spells  “  go,”  but  “  do  ”  spells 
“  duu,”  and  so  on.  Nor  can  you  teach  a  child  to  distinguish 
the  values  of  sounds  by  the  spelling  in  which  the  same  sound 
is  represented  by  as  many  as  seventeen  different  combinations 
of  letters;  for  example,  “I,”  “eye,”  “pie,”  “dye,”  “high,” 
“  height,”  and  so  on.  At  all  events,  surely  the  best  exercises 
for  the  memory  and  observation  are  those  which  teach  the 
learner  to  remember  what  he  has  observed  in  previous  lessons 
and  to  reason  therefrom.  Again,  purely  and  simply  from  an 
economical  point  of  view,  can  we  afford  the  time  which  at 
present  has  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  spelling  when  the 
standard  of  education  required  for  success  in  all  walks  of  life 
becomes  of  necessity  higher  as  time  goes  on  ?  It  is  computed 
that  a  German  boy  or  girl  learns  to  spell  his  or  her  own  language 
in  tiro-thirds  of  the  time  which  an  English  child  has  to  devote 
to  spelling,  and  he  gets  a  sure  guide  to  correct  pronunciation 
in  the  process,  which  the  English  child  does  not,  and  the 
quality  of  spoken  English  suffers  accordingly. 

Limits  of  space  prevent  me  from  dealing  here  with  other 
aspects  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  Imperial  one — the  claim  of 
our  fellow  subjects  in  India  and  elsewhere  to  an  easier  access 
to  the  official  language  of  the  Empire — and  the  immense 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  British  trade,  and,  as  the 
writer  believes,  to  the  cause  of  International  goodwill,  from  a 
more  rapid  spread  of  English  all  over  the  world. 

Those  interested  in  the  movement  for  reform  I  would 
refer  to  the  Simplified  Speling  Sosieti  at  44  Great  Russell 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  where  full  particulars  and  literature 
dealing  with  the  subject  may  be  obtained.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  reform,  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  one  which  has  been 
advocated  by  many  celebrated  scholars  of  past  generations — 
Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Prof.  Max  Muller,  Prof.  Skeat, 
and  Dr.  Furnivall,  to  mention  only  a  few. — Yours  faithfully, 

Andrew  Brodrick. 

77  Mount  Road,  Birkenhead. 

February  6,  1914. 


The  readers  of  the  mathematical  columns  will  receive  with 
I  sincere  regret  news  of  the  sudden  death  at  Boscombe,  from 
!  heart  failure,  of  Mr.  William  Gallatly,  M.A.  His  name  is 
j  a  very  familiar  one  to  our  own  contributors  and  to  those  of 
various  periodicals  devoted  entirely  to  mathematics.  His 
work  is  known  most  intimately  by  those  interested  in  the  re¬ 
searches  connected  with  the  subject  of  modern  geometry. 
A  scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Mr.  Gallatly  obtained  his 
Hniversity  training  and  his  M.A.  degree  at  the  University 
j  of  Cambridge.  He  was  both  an  author  and  a  compiler  of 
works  on  mathematical  subjects,  and  last  year  saw  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  second  (enlarged  and  carefully  revised)  edition 
I  of  his  “Modern  Geometry  of  the  Triangle.” 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  LIST 


Messrs.  BLACKIE  &  SON  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  Lists  of  Books  suitable  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  1915,  post  free  on  application . 


THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

BY 

GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A., 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  “  A  Brief  Survey 

of  British  History,”  &c., 

AND 

C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A., 

Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

With  Maps,  Time  Charts,  and  Full  Index.  764  pp.,  super-crown  8vo.,  6s.  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

In  Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each: — Part  I,  55  b.c.-1603  ;  Part  II,  1603-1911. 

'  For  the  convenience  of  those  requiring  the  book  for  certain  examinations  it  is  also  issued — 

In  Three  Sections,  2s.  6d.  each: — Section  I,  55  b.c.-a.d.  1485  ;  Section  II,  1485-1714  ;  Section  III,  1714-1911. 


HEROINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

From  the  Dawn  of  Modern  History  to  last  Century.  By  A.  R.  HOPE 
MONCRIEFF.  'With  12  full-page  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

Is.  6d. 


WORDS:  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  USE. 

A  Correlated  Scheme  of  Spelling,  Derivation,  Reading,  Dictation,  and 
Composition.  By  F.  W.  CHAMBERS  and  A.  J.  KER.  In  Two 
Books,  8d.  each.  Teachers’  Books,  Is.  net  each. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side 
in  Harrow  School.  With  Tables,  Summaries,  Maps,  Notes,  &c.  Is.  6d. 
Synopsis,  6d. 


READINGS  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

From  Original  Sources.  Edited  by  R.  B.  MORGAN,  B.Litt.,  and 
E.  J.  BALLEY,  B.A.  Illustrated.  Vol.  I,  b.c.  54  to  a.d.  1154,  2s. 
Vol.  II,  1154  to  1485,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  Ill,  1485  to  1688,  2s.  6d.  Vol.  IV, 
1688  to  1837,  2s.  6d. 

TILLAGE,  TRADE,  AND  INVENTION. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

[Just  published. 


HEROES  OF  EXPLORATION. 

From  the  Discoveries  of  the  New  World  to  Sven  Hedin  and  Scott.  By 

ALFRED  J.  KER  and  CHARLES  H.  CLEAVER,  B.A.  With 

12  full-page  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

A  NEW  ENGLISH  COURSE  ON  MODERN  LINES. 

A  FIRST  ENGLISH  COURSE. 

By  FRANK  JONES,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master,  King  Edward’s  School, 
Aston,  Birmingham ;  Lecturer  in  English  at  the  Birmingham  and 
Midland  Institute;  Joint  Author  of  Scott  and  Jones’s  Latin  Course. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.  Exercises  only,  price  Is.  6d. 

LANDMARKS  IN  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY. 

By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A.,  Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  Master  of  the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School.  5s. 

A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

A  General  Sketch  of  European  History  from  Charlemagne  to  the  present 
time.  By  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.,  Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  4s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Hassall’sbook  is  a  good  piece  of  work.” — The  Journal  of  Education. 

HEROES  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
NATIONS. 

From  Early  Greece  to  Waterloo.  By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF. 
Is.  6d. 


THE  PLAIN-TEXT  SHAKESPEARE. 


THE  GREATER  PLAYS.  TEXT  ONLY.  NO  NOTES.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  Price  4d.  each. 


A  Now  Edition  of  the  greater  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  presented  in  a  serviceable  form,  at  a  cheap  price.  The  text  follows  the 
well-known  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  which  omits  everything  that  might  be  thought  undesirable  in  class  reading. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Coriolanus. 

Julius  Caesar.  King  Richard  II. 

As  You  Like  It.  King  Richard  III. 

King  Henry  V.  The  Tempest. 


Twelfth  Night. 
Hamlet. 

King  Henry  VIII. 
King  John. 


Macbeth. 

King  Lear. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 


The  abo\e  Plays  may  also  be  had  in  the  Junior  School  Shakespeare,  with  Notes,  price  8d.  or  lOd.  each. 


IFF"  Prospectuses  giving  full  particulars  of  above  books  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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A  HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  MIDDLE 

FORMS.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 
and  P.  Meadows,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Haber¬ 
dashers’  Aske’s  School,  Cricklewood.  In  Pour  Volumes. 
•Crown  8vo.  2s.  each. 

Vol.  I.— WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Vol.  II.— THE  ENGLISH  NATION :  Industrial  and  Social 
History. 

Vol.  Ill  (in  preparation).— CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

Vol.  IV  (in  preparation) .—POLITICAL  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY. 
Distinctive  Eeat-ures  of  this  Course  are  : — 

1.  The  plan  for  providing  for  the  four  years  of  middle  school  life 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen. 

2.  The  careful  adaptation  of  each  volume  to  a  year’s  school  work. 

3.  The  combination  of  outlines  and  passages  from  original  sources. 

4.  The  separate  treatment  of  the  important  aspects  of  national 
history. 

5.  The  employment  of  questions  which  will  necessitate  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  reasonable  exercise  of  comparison  and  judgment. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH.  By  Fred.  W. 

Bewsher,  B.A.,  St.  Paul’s  School.  Crown  8vo.  144  pp. 

Is.  net 

Intended  to  serve  as  a  second  part  to  “  Aids  to  the  Writing  of  English 
Composition.”  Its  object  is  twofold  :  to  endow  the  pupil  with  a  greater 
command  of  words  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  framing  sentences,  and 
to  make  him  familiar  with  questions  set  at  the  various  examinations. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Grammatical  Term¬ 
inology  are  followed  throughout. 


A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  E.  J.  Balley,  M.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar  School, 
Croydon.  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  practical  understanding  of  his  mother 
tongue  and  the  use  of  it.  The  Second  Part  forms  a  generous  com¬ 
pendium  of  Exercises  in  Analysis,  Construction,  Correction  of  Errors, 
turning  Direct  Speech  into  Indirect,  and  also  a  Set  of  Local  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers  in  Grammar  and  Composition.' 


REPRESENTATIVE  EXTRACTS  FROM 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Chosen  by  W.  H. 
Hudson,  viii  +  338  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  already  large  numbers  who  are  using  Professor  Hudson’s 
“Outline  History”  have  been  awaiting  this  volume,  which  should 
prove  invaluable  for  illustrating  and  amplifying  his  brilliant  narrative. 


A  FIRST  NUMERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  the  Rev. 

A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A.,  2s.  6d. 

Written  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  a  textbook  on  Trigonometry 
suitable  for  the  lowest  classes  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  meet 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical  Association  Committee  on 
the  “  Teaching  of  Elementary  Algebra  and  Numerical  Trigonometry,” 
1911.  _ 


JUNIOR  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  the  same 
Authors.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  the  above  hook,  containing  chapters  on 
Identities,  Equations,  and  compound  Angles,  will  be  found  suitable 
for  such  examinations  as  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Junior  Locals, 
First  Class  College  of  Preceptors,  Additional  Mathematics  of  the 
Central  Welsh  Board,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Certificates, 
Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  (Higher  Grade),  and  the  Lower  Exam¬ 
ination  in  Pure  Mathematics  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


BELL’S  FRENCH  PICTURE  CARDS.  Edited 

by  H.  N.  Adair,  M.A.  Third  Series.  Printed  in 
Colours.  Is.  6d.  net  per  set. 

This  series  is  distinguished  from  Series  I.  and  II.  by  the  fact  that  eacli 
card  illustrates  three  scenes  from  a  story.  Questionnaire  on  the  hack  of 
each  card. 
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AMBIDEXTROUS  TRAINING. 

By  H.  Macnaughton- Jones,  M.D.,  M.Ch.,  M.A.O., 
F.R.C.S.  I.  &  Edin. 

There  are  so  many  important  problems  connected  with  the 
subject  of  ambidexterity  which  call  for  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  all  parents  and  teachers  that  it  cannot  he 
remiss  to  draw  attention  to  them  in  a  journal  the  special 
province  of  which  is  to  deal  with  the  entire  question  of  edu¬ 
cation  generally. 

In  the  past,  the  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  realized  that 
manipulative  exercises,  involving  various  muscular  move¬ 
ments,  in  -which  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch  take  an  active 
part,  are  intimately  associated  with  the  higher  mental 
processes. 

This  is  more  especially  seen  in  those  acts  which  are  ever 
making  fresh  demands  on  the  mental  faculties  of  ideation, 
conception,  comparison,  and  attention.  Every  stroke  of  the 
artist’s  brush  in  giving  expression  to  the  face  he  is  painting, 
or  life  to  the  scene  he  depicts ;  every  line  drawn  by  the  steel 
of  the  engraver,  or  the  pencil  of  the  draftsman,  to  impart 
beauty  of  proportion  and  delicacy  in  structure  ;  each  touch 
of  the  sculptor’s  chisel  delineating  physical  strength  in  a 
limb,  beauty  of  form  in  a  feature,  grace  of  movement  in  the 
body;  every  ink  mark  of  the  writer  as  he  transmits  his 
thoughts  to  paper,  weaving  his  romance  or  elaborating  his 
scientific  deduction — in  each  and  all  psycho-muscular  move¬ 
ment  is  the  inseparable  twin  force  that  often  automatically  is 
brought  into  play. 

And  in  the  execution  of  feats  of  skill,  or  even  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  routine  duties  which  involve  concentration  of 
thought  and  unceasing  attention  to  detail,  the  same  associ¬ 
ation  of  mental  impulse  and  muscular  action  is  apparent. 
The  airmail  “  looping  the  loop  ”  ;  the  chauffeur  with  his  hand 
on  the  brake  of  the  mile-a-minute  motor  car ;  the  engine 
driver  controlling  the  valves  of  the  flying  express,  and  the 
signalman  ever  on  the  alert  and  ready  for  danger ;  the 
pugilist  and  swordsman  in  their  attack  and  defence ;  the 
marksman  in  accurate  adjustment  of  sight  range  and  touch 
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of  trigger;  and,  last  though  not  the  least  example,  the 
surgeon  in  every  delicate  manipulation,  a  single  slip  or  over¬ 
sight  in  which  may  mean  a  human  life — all  are  instances  of 
musculo-motor  affinity  with  mental  impulse  and  action. 

Let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  psychological  facts  which  explain  this  l’elationship.  I 
have  fully  entered  into  these  elsewhere,*  so  it  must  suffice 
here  simply  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  state  their  bearing  on 
this  subject.  In  the  discharge  of  mental  and  physical  action 
the  brain  is  a  dual  organ,  with  right  and  left  hemispheres. 
Each  collaborates  with  each,  and  is  also  capable  of  acting 
under  certain  conditions  as  a  substitute  for  the  other. 
Special  centres  in  both  the  hemispheres  provide  for  this  in¬ 
dividual,  alternating,  or  simultaneous  action.  The  left  hemi¬ 
sphere  has  its  centre,  which,  by  decussation  of  the  threads  of 
communication  that  issue  from  it,  governs  the  right  side  of 
the  body,  and  the  right  has  its  corresponding  centre  that 
governs  the  left.  Block  either  centre  by  disease  or  injury, 
and  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  is  the  result.  Habitually 
neglect  either,  or  let  it  fall  into  partial  disuse,  and  there  is 
deterioration  of  its  psychic  power  and  psycho-motor  influence. 

There  is  a  fair  analogy  to  be  drawn  between  muscular  deve¬ 
lopment  in  strength  and  skill,  and  the  acquisition  by  the  brain 
of  mental  power  and  intelligence.  Co-ordination  in  thought 
and  movement  is  dependent  upon  the  impulses  which  arise  in 
those  centres  from  which  issue  the  mandates  of  the  will.  They 
are  co-partners  in  the  directorate.  Exercise,  use,  and  training 
of  any  special  set  of  muscles  increase  the  facility  with  which 
difficult  movements  are  accomplished,  and  the  muscular 
adaptability  to  the  demand  made.  There  is  no  better  example 
than  that  we  see  in  the  marvellous  execution  required  in  the 
rendering  of  a  difficult  musical  piece,  either  on  the  piano  or 
violin.  Automatically,  and  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  move  to  the  ever-varying  changes  of  note  and 
tone  which  comprise  the  melody.  Innumerable  and  complex 
acquisitions  are  simultaneously  responded  to  by  the  muscular 
sense  and  verified  by  the  ear. 

As  with  the  physical,  so  with  the  psychical  development; 
response  to  the  constant  call  for  the  issue  of  new  impulses, 
and  sustained  effort  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  that  is 
needful  for  the  harmonious  relation  of  mental  to  physical 
energy,  bring  into  play  all  the  mental  faculties,  strengthening 
and  widening  the  powers  of  each.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that 
“  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  ”  is  often  mistaken  for 
true  genius. 

The  speech  and  writing  centre  in  each  hemisphere  originates 
and  issues  impulses  which  control  movement  in  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  and  upper  and  lower  extremities.  These 
impulses  convey  their  mandates  by  fibres  which  pass  to  these 
muscles.  We  may  for  our  purpose  imagine  a  central  electric- 
supply  station  in  each  hemisphere  which  receives  and  trans¬ 
mits  messages  to  the  various  exchanges,  and  these  in  turn 
forward  the  message  to  the  particular  muscle  which  is  called 
up  to  respond.  In  the  nervous  machinery  there  is  a  constant 
give  and  take  in  demand  and  supply.  The  generating  force 
must  always  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  infinite  complexity  of 
the  demands  which  are  ever  being  made  upon  it.  The  plan  of 
Natui-e  for  arriving  at  this  adjustment  is  perfect.  Having  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  vast  districts,  she  so  arranges  that 
there  shall  be  means  of  communication  between  the  central 
stations,  and  that  the  lines  issuing  from  each  shall  cross  in 
the  main  trunk,  so  as  to  supply  opposite  tracts  of  territory. 
Further,  that  in  case  the  supply  runs  short,  or  the  machinery 
is  out  of  order  in  one  centre,  the  other  can  carry  on  the  com¬ 
munications. 

Yet,  while  there  is  mutual  action,  there  is  complete  inde¬ 
pendence.  Every  movement  of  the  right  arm  is  directly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  impulse  from  the  left  hemisphere,  and  that  of 
the  left  arm  from  the  right.  The  dual  supply  of  the  tongue  is 
ever  in  co-operation. 

The  various  theories  as  to  why  the  first  preference  was 
given  to  the  right  hand,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the 
left,  cannot  be  touched  upon  here.  I  have  elsewhere  referred 
to  these.  We  have  to  realize  that  from  time  immemorial  hi 
the  great  majority  of  the  race  that  preference  has  existed. 
The  right  hand  has  been  glorified  and  the  left  depreciated. 
( 'onsequently,  ages  of  disuse  have  led  to  inferiority  in  func¬ 
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tional  aptitude,  and  this  neglect  has  been  attended  by  corre¬ 
sponding  disuse  of  its  cerebral  centre  of  supply.  This  neglect 
has  been  practically  universal.  The  Scythians,  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  Japanese  and  Persians  in  more  modern 
times,  have  been  foremost  among  the  exceptions. 

Writing  is  visible  speech,  and  involves  in  the  transmission 
of  conceptions  and  ideas  to  paper  all  the  highest  powers  of 
the  mind.  Drawing,  etching,  painting,  sculpture,  are  the 
visible  reflections  of  what  the  brain  of  the  artist  has  whispered 
to  the  hand  that  directs  the  pencil,  steel,  brush,  or  tool.  We 
know  that  in  a  fairly  constant  though  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  people  the  preference  is  not  for  the  right,  but 
for  the  left  hand.  Heredity  plays  a  part  in  this.  And  there 
have  been  notable  instances  in  the  arts  in  which  both  hands 
have  been  used  with  equal  facility  and  dexterity,  or  even 
simultaneously.  The  all-round  master  artist  of  any  period, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  ambidextrous,  and  our  own  Landseer 
could  at  the  same  time  draw  perfectly  a  stag’s  head  and  horns 
with  one  hand  and  a  horse’s  head  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  work  on  Ambidexterity,*  has  shown  by 
several  illustrations  the  rapidity  with  which  the  child  can  be 
taught  to  use  the  left  hand  equally  with  the  right,  both  in 
writing  and  drawing.  He  has  also  given  illustrations  of  some 
marvellous  examples  of  both  simultaneous  writing  and  drawing. 
This  capacity  on  the  part  of  a  child  is  equally  shown  in  other 
forms  of  manipulative  work,  and  I  have  given  examples  of 
exceedingly  fine  work  executed  by  a  lady  who  was  born  with 
only  one  hand,  and  that  the  left. 

This  fact,  however,  has  to  be  remembered,  for  it  is  one  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  and  pressed  home  to 
parents  and  teachers — namely,  that  some  children  are  in¬ 
capable  of  learning  the  equal  use  of  the  left,  as  others  are  of 
the  right  hand.  It  is  both  useless  and  cruel  to  try  to  force 
children  to  do  that  which  by  nature  they  are  incapable  of  doing. 
Instruction  which  has  not  this  triple  foundation — -ascertain¬ 
ment  of  individual  aptitude,  encouragement,  and  example,  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  and  is  responsible  for  the  blighting  of 
countless  lives  and  the  wrecking  of  what  might  have  been 
brilliant  careers.  Intimately  associated  with  these  in  the 
building  of  the  future  character  are  the  adjuncts  of 
disposition  and  temperament.  The  psycho-physical  archi¬ 
tect  has  to  utilize  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  material  he 
has  to  hand.  As  in  our  English  architecture,  in  the  attempts 
we  see  all  around  us  to  miugle  the  true  material  and  the  false, 
the  real  with  the  imitative,  in  form,  style,  and  appearance,, 
we  see  the  result  in  misshapen,  incongruous,  unsuitable 
structures,  so,  in  the  human  edifice,  this  same  want  of  dis¬ 
crimination  in  correct  utilization  of  the  material  at  our 
disposal  gives  us  men  and  women  aiming  at  positions  and 
following  occupations  for  which  they  are  utterly  unsuited. 
When  the  mental  architect  hands  the  building  over  for  occu¬ 
pation,  it  is  out  of  keeping  with  its  environment  and  its 
owner’s  calling.  At  the  end  of  life  that  owner  finds  himself 
a  failure. 

Certain  facts  stand  out  prominently  with  regard  to  ambi¬ 
dexterity.  The  education  of  the  left  hand  is  also  an  education 
of  the  otherwise  neglected  right  brain  centre  for  speech  and 
writing.  When  there  has  been  disease  of  the  left  centre,  and 
thereby  the  power  of  speech  has  been  lost,  and  the  right  hand 
rendered  useless,  the  right  centre,  through  exercise  of  the 
left  hand,  has  enabled  the  sufferer  to  continue  his  work.  And 
in  cases  in  which  accident  or  injury  has  occurred,  the  injured 
person,  bjr  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  has  gradually  regained 
both  the  power  of  speech  and  writing. 

An  aphasic  person  who  is  unable  to  speak,  or  to  write  with 
the  right  hand,  will,  if  ambidextrous,  convey  his  wants  or 
carry  on  conversation  in  writing  with  the  left,  the  cerebral 
understudy  taking  the  place  of  the  principal  actor.  The 
same  advantage  follows  in  the  case  of  an  injury  to  the  right 
hand.  The  characters  of  Lord  Nelson’s  writing  before  and 
after  he  lost  his  right  arm  are  widely  known.  Sir  Baden 
Powell  on  one  occasion,  wdieti  his  right  hand  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  a  dog  bite,  continued  throughout  the 
manoeuvres  he  wras  conducting  to  send  in  all  his  reports, 
illustrating  these  with  sketches  and  maps.  He  maintains  that 
many  military  exercises  in  riding,  shooting,  and  use  of  the 
lance  require  that  the  thoi'oughly  trained  soldier  should  use 
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Iris  left  hand  equally  with  his  right.  In  almost,every  manual 
occupation  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  ambidextrous 
worker. 

Nor  does  facility  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand  affect  the 
powers  of  the  right.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  simultaneous 
use  of  both  brain  centres  it  increases  these.  Mr.  Jackson 
instances  no  less  than  five  hundred  occupations  in  which  the 
ambidextrous  worker  has  the  advantage. 

There  is  one  gain  to  the  child  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  training  in  ambidexterity.  There  are  three  words  in  the 
language  which,  in  all  the  principles  that  are  directly  and  in¬ 
directly  involved  in  their  meaning  and  applications,  are  the 
most  important  to  keep  ever  before  his  mind.  These  are  God, 
love,  effort.  If  ever  a  man  had  a  claim  to  have  his  name 
graven  amongst  the  Immortals  on  the  roll  of  fame,  that  man 
was  Louis  Pasteur.  The  extent  of  the  debt  humanity  owes 
to  him  no  pen  can  adequately  tell.  His  motto  was  “  Persever¬ 
ance  in  Effort,”  and  his  character  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
few  words  :  childlike  belief  in  God,  love  of  his  kind  to  the 
sacrifice  of  life  itself,  and  never-ceasing  effort  to  accomplish 
the  end  he  had  in  view — the  saving  of  life  and  the  alleviation 
of  suffering.  We  are  obeying  the  first  principle  of  all  life 
when  we  inculcate  the  need  for  effort.  Start  where  we  will 
in  our  attempt  to  unravel  its  mj'Stery,  we  find  that  struggle 
meets  us  in  its  first  beginning. 

Dissatisfaction  and  Effort  are  the  two  steeds  that  drive  the 
chariot  of  Progress.  All  education  has  for  its  main  object 
incitement  to  effort.  When  we  teach  the  child  to  write  with 
his  left  hand,  or  simultaneously  with  both,  until,  as  in  the 
instance  Mr.  Jackson  shows,  he  can  write  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
with  one  hand  and  the  Creed  with  the  other,  or,  like  Landseer 
draw  two  different  objects  at  the  same  time,  we  are  encouraging 
and  developing  the  very  first  element  of  success  in  life.  This 
applies  also  to  other  exercises  in  which  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  left  hand,  and  of  both  simultaneously,  is  learned.  In 
various  games  also  the  expert  player  often  finds  that  his 
superiority  lies  in  the  facility  writh  which  he  uses  both 
hands. 

The  root  of  the  Montessori  method  of  education  is  found  in 
the  encouragement  by  the  teacher  of  the  voluntary  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  child  to  learn  through  the  education  of  the 
senses.  Through  the  accumulated  experiences  gained  by  the 
acquisition  of  each  sense  separately,  a  harmonious  interaction 
with  their  respective  brain  centres  is  arrived  at.  The  sense 
educates  the  child  in  the  first  instance  rather  than  the  child 
the  sense.  It  is  unnecessary  to  indicate  how  ambidextrous 
training  has  its  place  here,  and  why  it  should  become  an 
essential  in  the  development  and  completion  of  the  system. 

In  all  modern  gymnastic  and  hygienic  movements  both 
arms  and  hands  play  an  equal  part.  In  the  Eurhythmies  of 
Jaques  Dalcroze  we  see  perfectly  exemplified  the  harmonious 
interpretation  of  sound  vibration  by  muscular  movement. 
Here  it  is  the  hearing  centre  which  is  brought  into  touch 
writh  psycho-motor  activity.  Music,  as  it  interprets  feelings 
and  emotions,  stirs  infinite  acquisitions  in  the  brain  of  the 
composer  or  performer.  These  are  reflected  in  that  of  the 
listener.  The  Dalcroze  movements  are  used  to  link  these 
together,  so  as  to  give  the  general  effect  in  time  and 
expression,  and  the  various  attitudes  and  automatic  move¬ 
ments  are  employed  to  teach  the  pupil  the  need  for 
rhythmic  regularity  in  tone  and  cadence. 

Such  psycho-motor  associated  impulses  involve  the  com¬ 
munications  from  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  either  indepen¬ 
dently  or  simultaneouly  stir  the  activity  of  the  hearing 
centre.  This  mutual  co-operation  of  the  hearing  centre  and 
muscle  movement  is  what  we  aim  at  in  the  education  of 
both  hands  in  the  case  of  the  two  speech  and  writing  centres. 

In  typing  or  writing  shorthand  to  dictation,  the  hearing 
centre  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  sight  and  speech 
centres.  The  typist  brings  into  action  simultaneously  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch.  All  three  are  manifest  in 
the  visible  copy. 

In  “Ambidexterity  and  Mental  Culture  ”  I  have  entered 
more  fully  on  several  points  touched  upon  in  this  article,  which 
has  been  written  at  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  editor.  Since 
this  book  has  appeared,  I  have  had  many  letters  referring  to 
the  subject,  and  several  of  the  writers  have  expressed  the 
same  regret — that  they  were  not  trained  in  childhood  to  an 
equal  use  of  both  hands. 


THE  KINEMATOGRAPHIC  APPEAL  TO  THE 
EYE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


By  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde. 

Recent  developments  with  the  kinema  recall  to  mind  the 
Kinematograph  Conference  of  1913.  It  deserved  more  than 
passing  notice  even  then,  if  only  on  account  of  the  deter¬ 
mined  attempt  to  impose  the  kinematograph  on  us  as  the 
latest  educational  nostrum.  In  this  respect,  for  many  of  us, 
it  brought  to  a  climax  all  our  growing  suspicions  of  the 
Appeal-to-the-Eye  movement.  Personally,  for  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  I  have  found  myself  developing  more  and 
more  antagonism  to  what  has  seemed  to  me  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  in  education  to  over-emphasize  this  appeal  to  the  eye. 
And,  as  a  profound  disbeliever  in  all  political  forms  except 
a  pure  democracy  based  on  the  wisest  and  the  widest  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  age  can  give,  I  deeply  regretted  the  small  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  History  and  Geography  Meeting  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  I  should  have  liked  to  see  there  every  teacher  who 
was  being  tempted,  or  pressed,  to  have  recourse  to  the  kine¬ 
matograph  even  “  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,”  as  we 
were  advised. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  not  to  introduce  here  any  com¬ 
plications  based  on  the  quality  of  the  films  displayed  in  any 
local  theatres  or  the  attendant  circumstances  of  their  exhi¬ 
bition.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  to  assume  that  the 
selection  of  films  is  beyond  all  cavil;  that  the  atmosphere  in 
the  theatres  is  relatively  pure,  and  every  theatre  disinfected 
after  every  performance;  that  no  exhibition  is  given  at  hours 
when  children  ought  to  be  in  bed;  that  every  child  attending 
school  regularly  can  have  free  admission  to  special  theatres, 
so  that  there  may  no  longer  be  any  temptation  to  filch  the 
price  of  admission;  and  that  in  these  theatres  there  must  lie 
sufficient  oral  criticism  and  questioning  to  prevent  the  eva¬ 
sion  of  all  mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The 
mere  fact  that — e.g.  at  Leeds  and  other  places — there  has 
been  an  enormous  increase  of  “  juvenile  crime”  recently, 
and  that  the  crimes  are  precisely  those  illustrated  by  the 
local  theatres,  is — from  my  present  point  of  view — of  no 
importance.  For  small  machines,  with  non-inflammable 
films,  can  now  be  procured  at  a  non-prohibitive  cost;  and, 
therfore,  in  the  very  near  future  children  will  be  able  to  get 
all  the  asserted  advantages  of  the  nostrum  without  any  of  1  he 
admitted  present  disadvantages.  Let  us  assume,  then,  ideal 
conditions  possible! 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  minimize  in  any  way  the  power  of  the 
kinematograph.  The  mere  fact  that  the  pictures  do  “  move  ” 
gives  them  an  irresistible  attraction;  and,  apart  from  any 
question  of  attraction,  they  have  the  advantage  of  isolating 
any  “  unit  ”  from  its  context  or  environment  in  such  a  way 
that  it  at  once  acquires  special  significance,  and  of  presenting 
that  significance  to  us  with  an  immense  economy  of  time  and 
mental  effort — supposing  that  to  be  a  real  advantage,  which 
I  doubt.  Thus,  without  expenditure  of  much  money  or 
time  or  trouble,  without  distracting  detail  or  irrelevancy, 
without  danger  or  discomfort,  we. can  watch,  e.g. ,  the  real 
movements  of  wild  animals  or  the  pressure  of  flood  against  a 
river-bank.  We  can  even  follow,  condensed  into  a  minimum 
of  time,  processes  which  are  much  too  long  to  be  conveniently 
watched  in  Nature — e.g.  the  opening  of  a  flower  or  the 
evolution  of  a  silk-worm.  More  important  still,  from  the 
geographic  point  of  vriew,  we  can  watch  what  people  were 
doing  at  midday  at  any  given  time  of  the  year  all  over  the 
world,  thus  getting  first-hand  evidence  of,  e.g. .  climatic 
phenomena,  racial  occupations,  and  so  on. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  this  “  living  ”  reproduction 
of  contemporary  fact  is  the  only  service  which  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  kinematograph  doing  to  the  teaching  of  history 
At  the  Conference  we  were  shown  only  so-called  historical 
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films;  and  they  were  as  pestilential  educationally  as  they 
were  grotesque  historically.  No  one  could  mistake  them 
either  for  art  or  for  representations  of  fact.  A  normal  child 
might  have  been  interested  in  them  from  curiosity;  but  there 
could  not  have  been  any  healthy,  still  less  any  useful, 
illusion. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  kinematograph  can  give  us  some¬ 
thing  which  appears  to  be  what  we  want,  can  it  give  us  the 
thing  in  a  satisfactory  way?  The  answer,  from  the  geo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view,  is— I  venture  to  say — No!  What  we 
want  in  school  geography  is  to  train  the  outlook  faculty,  not 
simply  to  supply  it  with  pictures.  No  one  who  is  interested 
in  geography  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  inability, 
of  Man  to  make  progress  in  the  Tropics;  and  there  is  no 
question  as  to  one  main  cause  for  this.  Nature  has  done  too 
much  for  him,  and  so  Man  has  done  too  little  for  himself;  and 
this  seems  to  be  only  too  true  in  relation  to  such  an  appeal  to 
the  eye  as  is  offered  by  the  kinematograph.  For,  if  too 
much  is  done  for  the  physical  eye,  too  little  will  be  done  by 
the  mental  eye. 

This  is  specially  the  case  when  the  appeal  to  the  eye  is 
made  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  monopo¬ 
lize  and  intrude.  That  is  a  most  objectionable  form  of 
forcible  feeding.  Its  supporters  urge  that  it  is  intended  to 
cure  a  mental  disease.  But  forcible  feeding  is  not  a  cure  for 
mental  disease;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  disease  in 
question  there  is  a  sound  geographic  cure — associated  with 
what  Lord  Robert  Cecil  might  call  “  land  forms  beyond  the 
horizon.”  Personally  I  would  infinitely  prefer  a  boy  to  have 
an  incomplete  picture  built  up  in  his  mind  by  the  vigorous 
activities  of  his  own  imagination  rather  than  one  elaborately 
complete,  but  only  pinned  to  his  brain,  so  to  speak,  by  an 
ingenious  machine  of  which  he  had  neither  control  nor 
understanding. 

The  essential  thing  for  young  students  of  geography  is  to 
observe,  not  merely  to  look  at.  This  observation  is  to  be  out 
of  doors,  direct,  organized,  continuous.  There  is  no  time 
limit  at  all;  still  less  is  a  passing  glance  sufficient.  The  boy 
must  go  on  observing  the  little  plain  or  plateau  or  pond 
until  he  is  able  to  reproduce  it  afterwards,  indoors  during  the 
modelling  hour,  from  his  mental  picture  of  it.  He  thus 
learns  how  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  what  is  within  his 
horizon,  and  what  he  professes  to  have  observed.  While  he 
is  modelling  this  observed  land-form — e.g.  a  plateau — you 
tell  him  appropriate  “  stories  ”  about  some  similar  land-form 
which  is  a  great  world-f eature— e.  g.  Tibet.  He  thus  learns 
to  associate  his  mental  picture  of  what  is  within  his  horizon 
with  one  of  the  great  world  prototypes  which  are  beyond, 
and  for  most  boys  will  always  remain  beyond,  his  horizon. 

In  other  words,  the  kinema  may  be  of  infinite  use  to  a 
teacher  of  geography  to  confirm  or  correct  his  own  descrip¬ 
tion^  of  foreign  lands;  but  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is 
positively  pernicious,  to  the  child.  The  latter  must  learn  to 
make  the  mental  picture,  and  the  teacher  must  be  able  in  the 
first  place  to  test  that  picture.  The  child  can  make  the 
picture  only  from  his  own  direct  first-hand  observation,  and 
you  can  test  the  efficiency  of  that  by  making  him  reproduce, 
from  the  mental  picture,  what  he  professes  to  have  observed. 
If  he  can  do  this  then  you  may  trust  him  to  picture  truly — 
from  your  descriptions— what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  direct 
observation.  If  he  can  do  so,  geography  has  enabled  him 
to  fit  himself  for  useful  citizenship.  For  what  our  Imperial 
democracy  lacks  more  than  anything  else  is  the  power  of 
visualizing,  the  power  of  looking  all  round  facts,  the  power 
of  seeing  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  people.  And 
we  always  suffer  at  home,  and  we  sometimes  rule  badly 
abroad,  because  of  this  imperfect  outlook — i.  e.  our  imperfect 
training  in  the  real  geographic  process.  This  imperfection 
ot  outlook  makes  us  lack  the  bond  ot  real  sympathy  at  home 
and  the  insight  of  real  sympathy  abroad."  And  "until  the 
child  has  learnt  to  make  true  mental  pictures  from  definitely 
observed. phenomena,  “bladder-swimming”  substitutes  such 
as  the  kinema  will  only  hinder  his  development  and  cramp 
his  power  as  boy  and  scholar  or  as  man  and  citizen. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN’S  EDUCATION. 

By  Constance  L.  Maynard,  late  Mistress  of  Westfield 

College. 

The  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  accomplished 
many  revolutions,  from  the  capture  of  our  radiant  servant, 
Electricity,  to  the  widespread  results  of  the  Education 
Acts  of  1870,  but  among  them  all  one  of  the  most  important 
and  least  obtrusive  was  the  offer  to  English  women  of  a 
sound  education.  Never  was  a  deep  and  genuine  trans¬ 
formation  of  thousands  of  human  destinies  accomplished  with 
less  noise,  never  was  fire  with  less  smoke.  The  more  we 
think  of  it,  the  more  wonderful  is  the  retrospect  offered 
for  our  review,  and  I  personally  have  lived  and  worked  in 
the  midst  of  it  all.  The  old  barriers  were  cramping,  and 
seemed  to  be  formed  of  the  masonry  of  ages  past,  but  the 
long  pent-up  floods  of  energy  have  been  let  loose  into  a 
score  of  new  channels,  and  remarkably  little  damage  lias 
been  done  to  the  plantations  on  the  way.  Here  and  there  a 
girl,  breaking  through  the  old  restraints  of  feminine  diffi¬ 
dence  and  dependence,  with  its  blushes  and  smiles  and  tears, 
has  failed  to  find  for  herself  a  new  barrier  in  the  right  place; 
perhaps  a  fantastic  change  of  dress,  perhaps  a  demand  for 
the  -use  of  the  latch-key  or  the  disuse  of  the  chaperone  has 
brought  discredit  on  a  good  cause.  But,  taken  as  a  whole, 
no  revolution  has  ever  been  marked  by  more  moderation, 
and  this  quietness  and  self-discipline  remains  for  ever  as  a 
proof  of  the  fresh  strength,  the  robust  home-loving  good¬ 
ness  of  our  English  girls.  The  greenhouse  in  winch  so 
many  had  led  their  quiet  lives  was  broken  through,  but 
the  unsheltered  plants  quickly  acclimatized  themselves  to  the 
natural  course  of  the  seasons.  “  ’Tis  in  grain,  sir,  ’twill 
endure  wind  and  weather!” 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  a  thorough  conservative 
at  heart.  This  word,  in  my  present  use  of  it,  has  not  a  shade 
of  political  or  even  social  intention,  but  means  that  I  love 
the  old  fashioned  virtues  and  amenities,  that  I  find  a  sweet 
fragrance  in  old-world  culture,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all, 
changes,  I  recognize  some  of  the  highest  types  of  beauty  in 
cramped  and  modest  lives,  and  in  narrow  views  of  religion. 
Innovations  whether  in  faith,  duty,  speech,  or  courtesy,  are 
to  me  often  subjects  of  pain,  and  if  I  can  bear  testimony 
that  the  change  on  the  whole  is  toward  good,  I  think  even 
the  most  timid  may  take  courage.  We  are  put  into  the  world 
to  “  serve  our  generation,”  and  this  implies  discernment  of 
its  strong  points  as  well  as  of  its  defects,  and  we  are  not  put 
into  the  world  to  complain  of  our  generation  with  the 
iterated  and  mournful  cry,  “  It  was  not  so  when  I  was 
young.” 

The  tuition  of  the  Early  Victorian  schoolroom  was  a  poor 
and  scanty  thing.  No  blackboard,  no  charts,  no  models,  no 
object  lessons,  no  explanation  of  the  subjects  the  children 
were  to  learn,  were  found  there.  Our  lessons  were  “  heard,” 
and  a  little  pencil  mark  on  the  page  showed  where  the  next 
day’s  work  was  to  end;  whether  History,  Arithmetic,  or  any 
other  subject,  the  method  was  always  the  same.  The  strain 
was  laid  on  memory  and  perseverance  only,  and  neither 
reason  nor  imagination  was  summoned  to  co-operate.  What 
education  we  had  was  outside  the  schoolroom,  and  due  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  influence  of  our  mother,  whose  intellectual 
tastes  and  powers  of  inspiration  were  remarkable,  and  who 
wrestled  successfully  in  our  play  hours  with  the  authorized 
dullness  of  the  schoolroom.  New  arts,  new  languages,  new 
glimpses  into  the  wondrous  world  of  science,  were  ours; 
everything  was  surrounded  with  a  charm  as  though  we  our¬ 
selves  were  explorers.  Nothing  was  finished,  but  interest 
was  excited  in  a  score  of  directions,  so  that  we  became  good 
listeners  and  good  readers.  It  was  from  the  atmosphere  of 
such  a  home  that  in  1872  I  plunged  into  Girton,  which  was 
at  that  time  three  years  old,  and  the  impact  of  the  new  world 
of  thought  on  the  delicate  seclusion  of  the  old  world  began 
to  be  felt  at  once. 
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But  let  me  leave  the  personal  recollections,  and  try  to 
point  out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential  gains,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  ethical,  that  have  been  brought  to  English 
women  by  a  College  education. 

Homes  such  as  mine  were  rare  and  always  will  be  rare, 
but  schoolrooms  such  as  mine  were  almost  universal  in  their 
dull,  unremitting  demand  on  the  memory,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  and  praise  the  intellectual  advance  since  those  days>. 
In  January,  1813,  the  first  High  Schools  were  established, 
and  these  soon  supplied  the  Colleges  with  students  more 
conversant  with  the  subjects  demanded,  and  the  Colleges  in 
turn  supplied  the  schools  with  a  higher  type  of  teacher. 
In  slowly  and  steadily  widening  circles  the  fresh  impetus 
spread  outward  as  new  ambitions  were  felt  and  realized'. 
Books  of  a  more  solid  kind  were  demanded  from  the 
libraries,  magazines  for  women  adopted  a  more  public  and 
disinterested  tone,  and  Browning  Societies,  Shakespeare 
readings  and  Debates  began  to  be  organized  here  and  there 
among  girls  and  the  younger  married  women.  When  we 
think  of  the  petty  and  trifling  interests  these  things  super¬ 
seded,  the  gain  is  obvious. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  thing  is  the  ethical  aspect 
of  the  movement,  the  change  wrought,  not  in  the  stores 
amassed,  but  in  the  collector  and  keeper  of  those  stores. 
Let  us  try  to  sum  up  the  gains. 

Before  we  can  judge  of  the  value  of  a  cure,  we  must 
note  the  features  of  the  disease  or  weakness  from  which  it 
is  the  happy  release,  and  already  the  cramped  conditions  of 
the  past  are  only  too  rapidly  fading  from  our  memories.  It 
was  not  a  good  life  for  the  many,  the  Early  Victorian.  Eor 
the  favoured  few  it  was  beautiful.  Read  “  The  Gurneys  of 
Earlham,”  “Two  Noble  Lives,”  “Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck,” 
and  a  score  of  such  biographies,  and  see  how  beautiful  it 
could  be,  and  even  outside  the  ranks  of  the  highest  cultiva¬ 
tion,  there  might  be  found  a  few  “  schone  Seelen,”  delicate 
of  taste,  submissive  of  will,  ignorant  of  the  main  evils  of 
life  and  perfectly  silent  about  the  little  they  did  know,  ex¬ 
haling  a  fragrance  of  old-world  sweetness  such  as  it  is 
hard  to  find  now.  Looking  at  lives  such  as  these  we  may 
begin  to  think  that  we  must  discount  our  gains,  but  for  all 
this  they  are  very  great  gains. 

Turn  now  and  look  at  the  lives  of  the  many.  Thousands 
of  girls  were  growing  up  in  our  pleasant  country  homes 
without  enough  to  do,  and  in  an  atmosphere  highly  artificial. 
The  clash  of  life  was  denied  them,  the  exertion  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  of  no  use,  since  opinions  were  offered  them  by 
Society  ready  made,  strong  enthusiasms  were  considered  a 
little  unseemly,  and  (if  the  parents  could  contrive  it)  the 
daughters  were  saved  from  even  touching  the  hard  corners  of 
the  world,  or  thinking  of  its  cruel  realities.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  lady  of  the  castle  sang  to  her  lute,  worked  tapestry, 
and  knelt  in  her  chapel,  while  her  lord’s  captives  rotted  in 
the  dungeon  immediately  below  her  feet.  It  was  the  same 
again  on  a  wider  scale.  Before  a  woman’s  eyes  evil  was 
not  to  be  conquered  or  remedied,  but  simply  to  be  thrust  out 
of  sight. 

Now  human  nature  is  a  living  thing,  and  it  will  find 
directions  in  which  to  expand,  and  if  protective  kindness!  i 
denies  the  greater  things  of  life,  it  will  take  to  the  smaller. 
Prejudices  grew  up  and  waxed  mighty;  strong  feelings  were 
spent  in  youth  on  small  issues,  and  then  as  age  drew  on  there 
came  a  kind  of  withering  of  the  whole  nature.  There  was 
no  running  out  into  dissipation  and  vice  as  there  might  be 
in  the  corresponding  man,  but  the  women  stayed  in  their 
orderly  and  often  pleasant  life,  and  withered  away  on  the 
stalk.  The  sweet  blossom  of  youth  bore  no  fruit  at  all. 
Rears  of  various  small  kinds  took  possession;  fears  of  mice 
and  of  cows,  fears  of  being  alone,  and  fears  of  many  other 
sorts  where  no  fear  is.  The  cheerful  talk  became  empty 
gossip,  endlesis  curiosity  about  trifles  in  the  lives  of  their 
neighbours,  perhaps  made  more  interesting  by  a  hint  of 
detraction  and  disgrace.  Everything  touched  on,  even  things 
of  kindly  intent,  became  paltry,  and  the  life  closed  as  the 
very  picture  of  insignificance. 

Is  this  too  severe  a  sketch?  The  maiden  to  start  with  is 


generally  sweet  and  sometimes  strong,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  her 
circumstances  rather  than  herself  if  this  miserable  end  is 
reached.  One  redeeming  light,  the  sunshine  of  Christianity, 
has  shone  steadily  through  this  poverty  of  twilight,  and  those 
who  for  Christ’s  sake  have  given  themselves  to  distress  and 
suffering  have  showed  like  stars  amid  the  dimness.  Even  if  I 
pass  over  the  splendid  band  of  women  of  older  days,  and  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  those  who  have  breathed  the  same  air  with  me 
(nearly  every  one  of  them  I  have  seen,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  my  friends)  the  sight  is  a  beautiful  one. 
The  pioneers  of  nursing,  Florence  Nightingale,  sweet 
Agnes  Jones,  and  brave  Sister  Dora;  the  true  hero, 
Josephine  Butler;  the  helpers  of  the  utterly  degraded, 
Mrs.  Ranyard  and  Mrs.  Bayley;  the  persuaders  to 
righteousness,  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  Mrs.  Pennefather. 
and  Miss  Marsh;  the  sailor’s  friend,  Miss  Weston,  anil 
those  who  have  raised  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  and  for  each  leader  (and  many  more 
might  be  mentioned  even  among  those  who  have  crossed 
my  path)  there  were,  perhaps,  a  thousand  of  the  more  obscure 
whose  names  are  known  and  honoured  only  in  Heaven.  Here 
was  a  crusade  offered  in  which  life  might  be  worthily  laid 
down,  here  was  an  outlet  beyond  the  fireside,  scope  for  the 
exertion  of  heroic  forces,  a  path  of  limitless  patience.  This 
is  the  Cloister  in  its  permanent  and  ideal  form,  this  is 
devotion  permeating  all  life. 

But  the  Cloister  can  never  be  the  vocation  of  the  maj  ority . 
and  we  return  to  the  ordinary  girl  of  leisure  in  the  pleasant 
home.  Powers  unused  become  unusable,  and  the  judgment 
that  is  allowed  no  exercise  is  not  respected,  because  it  is 
not  worthy  of  respect.  In  this  way  is  formed  the  timid  and 
garrulous  old  maid,  or  the  mother  incapable  of  following 
her  children  beyond  infancy;  excellent  so  long  as  the  body 
is  supreme,  but  content  to  lose  hold  on  her  flock  one  by  one. 
just  when  the  character  and  tastes  are  forming.  This  is  no 
true  motherhood. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  describe  what  College  has  done 
for  us  as  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils.  School  life  naturally 
ends  at  eighteen,  and  all  education  that  comes  after  thai 
age  may  be  classed  together  as  “  College.”  Foremost 
stand  the  University  Colleges,  but  beside  these  we  find 
Medical  and  Hospital  training,  the  Teachers’  and  Kinder¬ 
garten  courses,  Political  Economy,  Secretarial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  instruction,  Hygiene,  Agriculture,  Art,  Alusic, 
Physical  training,  Domestic  science,  and  a  swarm  of  other- 
employments,  each  one  involving  good  hard  work,  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  develop  independence  of  character. 

And  what  are  the  ethical  elements  of  the  College  educa¬ 
tion  to  which  we  owe  so  much?  People  say  that  a  community 
of  women  does  not  thrive,  but  becomes  full  of  friction  and 
bickerings.  For  idle  women  this  is  abundantly  true,  but  for 
College  students  engaged  in  their  work,  it  is  emphatically 
not  so.  In  idleness  of  spade  and  rake  plenty  of  weeds  spring 
up,  but  industry  is  a  wonderful  helper  toward  all  that  is 
good.  The  presence  of  a  great  object  that  demands  interest 
and  controls  effort  is  protection  enough  against  the  evils  to 
be  feared.  Moreover,  I  would  say  that  in  a  resident  College 
the  community  should  not  be  so  large  that  the  influence  of 
the  Principal  and  staff  cannot  be  deeply  felt  by  each  indi¬ 
vidual  student.  Men  may  possibly  thrive  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  women  do  not.  By  no  means  must  the  differences 
and  restraints  of  social  life  be  lost,  but,  when  College  life 
is  rightly  ruled,  the  courtesies  grow  and  flourish. 

I  speak  of  the  ideal  College,  and  would  like  to  place  before 
my  readers  the  “  ought  to  be  ”  and  the  “  might  be  ”  rather 
than  the  “is.”  And  yet  there  is  not  a  single  feature  in  the 
sketch  which  I  shall  present  that  is  not  taken  from  life, 
not  one  detail  that  has  not  been  abundantly  realized. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  foremost  thing  learned  is  public 
spirit.  Even  to  the  best  of  women  this  often  presents  a 
difficulty,  because  there  is  hardly  any  scope  for  it  in  the 
home,  where  every  interest  is  of  an  individual  nature.  The 
good  girl  will  do  almost  anything  for  love,  and  the  “  Thanks 
awfully  ”  of  the  brother,  and  “  That’s  a  real  help  ”  from 
the  parent,  is  reward  enough.  But  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
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College  life.  “  As  ungrateful  as  a  republic,”  say  tlie  French. 
Respect  for  the  helper  and  leader  is,  of  course,  built  up  as 
time  goes  on,  and  at  last  brings  in  a  full  reward,  but  this  is 
not  the  kind  of  effort  natural  to  a  woman.  For  the  sake 
of  the  individual  she  can  be  wholly  selfless,  but  she  needs 
practice  to  become  disinterested  for  the  sake  of  the  many. 
Such  a  training  adds  the  width  and  magnanimity  she  often 
lacks. 

Another  important  point  gained  is  that  of  a  sheltered 
period  for  slow  and  firm  growth.  For  my  part  I  love  to 
see  a  girl  still  a  child  at  eighteen,  guided  by  the  judgment 
of  her  parents,  and  referring  to  them  for  a  decision,  but  at 
twenty-three  she  should  have  opinions  of  her  own,  for  no 
generation  can  take  shelter  behind  another.  Affection  and 
loyalty  may  make  one  hide  every  sign  of  divergence  till 
long  after  this  age,  and  indeed  for  the  whole  of  life,  but 
never  again  can  there  be  real  dependence.  For  the  parents 
to  demand  it,  is  an  insult  to  the  next  generation.  They  have 
had  their  turn  of  the  opportunity  to  mould  taste  and 
principle,  and  now  friend  must  talk  with  less  experienced 
friend.  For  the  child  this  transition  “  from  the  gdad  safe 
rear  to  the  dreadful  van  ”  is  of  supreme  importance,  and 
time  must  be  allowed  for  expansion  of  the  sympathies  and 
strengthening  of  the  judgment.  The  respected  solitude  of 
the  little  study,  the  pleasant  companionship  in  the  dining- 
hall  or  during  the  long  walk,  the  discussion  of  serious  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Debates,  and  above  all  the  gentle  continuous; 
pressure  of  real  scholarly  work,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by 
day,  these  form  the  best  environment  we  know  for  the 
growth  and  maturing  of  the  young  soul. 

Again,  we  learn  toleration.  A  girl  is  a  fastidious  and 
conservative  being,  who  early  absorbs  systematic  prejudices 
as  to  what  is  “the  right  thing  to  do.”  Members  of  different 
grades  of  society,  of  different  Churches,  perhaps  of  different 
nations,  are  all  on  a  level  at  College,  and  the  true  nobility 
of  the  spirit  has  the  opportunity  to  show  itself  without- 
adventitious  support.  At  first  some  of  jus  look  on  with  wonder 
and,  perhaps,  with  dislike;  then  comes  toleration,  and  then, 
more  than  toleration,  appreciation.  To  an  open  mind  and 
a  generous  heart,  the  lessons  learned  in  even  a  single  year 
of  College  life  are  invaluable  and  indelible. 

Also  we  learn  courage.  At  home  principles  slide  along 
accustomed  grooves  and  under  full  approbation,  but  ati 
College  they  are  set  free  and  tested  amid  cross-currents'. 
To  learn  to  listen,  to  speak  clearly,  and  then  to  listen  again, 
does  not  sound  as  though  it  were  a  hard  task,  but  often 
it  is  so  for  a  woman.  The  bud  of  conviction  opened  and 
nursed  in  shelter  must  be  tested  by  adverse  winds  and  pelt¬ 
ing  rain,  or  it  has  little  worth. 

There  are  other  gains  too,  but  these  are  the  most  obvious. 
To  concentrate  intellectual  effort  for  three  years  on  one 
definite  end,  to  stand  together  in  free  comradeship,  to  lay 
the  basis  here  and  there  of  a  lifelong  friendship,  to  learn 
scarcely  conscious  lessons  of  sympathy  with  others  who  differ 
and  differ  widely,  and  yet  to  hold  the  more  firmly  and  openly 
to  the  central  constructive  principles  of  faith  and  duty, 
such  is  the  ideal  of  College  life.  This  is  scarcely  the  place 
to  speak  of  the  labours  of  the  Principal  and  Staff,  labours 
all-permeating  and  invaluable,  without  which  the  College 
is  robbed  of  its  power  to  train  and  guide;  nor  is  it  the  place 
to  speak  of  the  Students’  Christian  Union,  that  wondrous 
“  growing  point  ”  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world,  that 
brings  forth  new  shoots  year  after  year.  In  fact,  the  more 
I  write  the  more  I  am  conscious  of  the  depths  that  cannot 
be  written  about.  Leaves  and  blossoms  are  discussed  and 
classified  by  Botany,  but  the  central  core  of  life  from  which 
the  whole  plant  grows  is  a  thing  apart,  and  is  hidden.  Every 
institution  which  deals  with  the  human  character  must  have 
behind  it  devotion  and  sacrifice,  or  nothing  permanently 
good  is  attained.  Evil  attends  every  widespread  move¬ 
ment,  and  there  is  need  of  constant  vigilance,  but  in  the 
transition  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  of  which  I  have 
here  attempted  an  outline,  the  good  preponderates  in  large 
measure.  We  may  take  courage.  The  first  steps  are  well 
and  firmly  laid,  and  we  may  safely  go  on  to  greater  things. 


HOW  FAR  IS  CO-EDUCATION  DESIRABLE? 


EXPLANATORY  NOTE. 

The  following  paper  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  about  a 
thousand  of  the  principal  educationists  of  the  United  States, 
during  my  visit  to  North  America,  1906  to  1908.  As  there  is 
again  some  considerable  discussion  on  co-education  going  on 
in  England,  owing  largely  to  the  Feminist  Movement,  this 
questionnaire  may  be  of  public  interest. 

Abbotsholme,  February  14,  1914.  Cecil  Reddie. 

Please  be  extremely  jirecise  as  to  ages.  Some  people  do  not 
distinguish,  for  instance,  “  five  years  old  ”  from  “  in  the  fifth 
year.” 

In  all  cases  it  is  understood  that  the  normal  or  typical  boy 
or  girl  is  in  view,  not  the  exceptional  or  abnormal. 

At  the  present  time  (1907)  no  question,  perhaps,  is  causing  so 
much  discussion,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  all  the 
most  important  countries  of  Europe,  as  the  question  of  co-educa¬ 
tion. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  eleven  months  in  the  States  and  in 
Canada,  following  a  couple  of  months’  tour  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
the  writer  has  found  this  question  one  of  the  foremost  everywhere, 
but  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  co-education  very  varied.  Indeed 
the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  some  imagine;  consequently,  it 
seems  desirable  to  try  and  bring  together,  within  a  small  compass, 
as  full  a  statement  as  possible  of  the  whole  question.  For  this 
it  is  indispensable  to  have  the  co-operation  of  representatives  of 
all  possible  views  on  the  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that 
those  who  receive  this  set  of  questions  will  be  willing  to  assist  in 
this  important  investigation,  and  will,  either  alone,  or  with  the 
co-operation  of  friends  whom  they  know  to  have  special  know¬ 
ledge,  reply  as  fully,  and  as  speedily,  as  possible. 

The  writer,  having  come  from  England  to  study  education  in 
North  America,  is  particularly  anxious  to  report  on  co-education 
which  is  especially  characteristic  of  this  country.  Last  year, 
while  lecturing  on  Education  at  Lemberg  and  Warsaw,  he  dis¬ 
covered  a  widespread,  and  intense,  interest  in  this  question  among 
the  Poles,  who  were  just  engaged  in  reorganizing  education  in 
Russian  Poland  under  the  new-  Ukase.  Any  conclusions  arrived 
at — if  sufficiently  well  supported — will  doubtless  influence  many 
countries  besides  England. 

The  writer  would  be  glad  if  contributors  would  kindly  indicate 
their  wishes  as  to  their  names  appearing  in  connexion  with  their 
views  or  as  to  anonymity.  In  questions  of  this  sort  people  do 
not  always  care  for  publicity.  Any  wishes  of  this  kind  will  be 
scrupulously  followed. 

Cecil  Reddie, 

Head  Master  of  Abbotsholme  School,  England. 

October  1,  1907. 

By  the  courtesy  of  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  replies  may 
be  addressed  to  Dr.  Reddie,  c.o.  Clark  University  Library, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

1.  Are  you  a  supporter  of  co-education  (in  principle,  leaving 
aside  details  as  to  methods  of  realizing  the  principle)  for  boys 
and  girls  up  to  the  end  of  the  third,  seventh,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
eighteenth,  or  twenty-second  year  of  life?  If  the  above  years 
have  no  special  significance  in  your  eyes,  state  here  within  what 
ages  (ends  of  what  years  of  life)  you  wish  it? 

2.  Do  you  desire,  within  the  periods  you  have  indicated,  com¬ 
plete  co-education;  that  is,  that  the  boys  and  girls  should  join 
in  all  classes  and  occupations?  If  not,  which  subjects  of  study 
or  occupations  do  you  wish  them  to  have  in  common?  To  save 
time,  strike  out,  in  the  following  list,  all  activities  you  do  not 
wish  them  to  follow  together — but  where  you  favour  co-educa¬ 
tion,  write  upon  each  word  the  ages  (ends  of  years)  within  which 
you  would  allow  co-education  in  that  subject.  Physical  Train¬ 
ing :  Kindergarten  games,  military  drill,  Swedish  (or  German) 
gymnastics,  swimming,  football,  baseball,  basketball,  hockey, 
cricket,  golf,  tennis,  rackets,  athletic  sports  (e.g.,  running,  high- 
jump,  long-jump).  Speech  Training:  Voice-production,  articu¬ 
lation,  pronunciation,  reading,  reciting,  acting  (dramatic),  de¬ 
bates.  Music:  Singing,  piano,  violin,  &c.  Organ,  theory-of-music, 
dancing.  Arts:  Drawing,  painting,  modelling,  carving,  theory - 
of-art,  design.  Crafts:  Geometrical  (mechanical)  drawing,  work¬ 
ing  in  wood,  copper,  brass,  iron;  forging,  engineering,  book¬ 
binding,  printing,  weaving,  sewing,  cooking,  domestic  science, 
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household  arts.  Linguistics :  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Russian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Conversation,  composi¬ 
tion,  grammar,  literature.  Natural  Sciences:  Hygiene,  psych¬ 
ology,  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
physiography,  astronomy,  geography,  history,  economics,  ethics, 
aesthetics,  philosophy,  metaphysics,  religion,  mathematics. 

3.  Outside  the  classrooms  and  class-hours  should  boys  and  girls 
be  encouraged  (i)  to  mix  freely?  (ii)  to  keep  apart?  or  be  left 
unadvised  as  to  this? 

4.  Do  you  believe  in  any  degree  of  self-government  by  the 
pupils?  If  so,  should  any  self-government  be  (i)  by  one  com¬ 
mittee  of  both  sexes?  or  (ii)  by  two  separate  committees,  one  for 
girls  and  one  for  boys?  If  so,  should  the  boys  be  managed  (iii) 
by  a  committee  of  girls?  or  (iv)  by  a  committee  of  boys?  And 
should  the  girls  be  managed  (v)  by  a  committee  of  girls?  or  (vi) 
by  a  committee  of  boys? 

5.  Should  a  school  require  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
to  attend,  or  should  any  particular  proportion  between  boj^s  and 
girls  be  required,  or  should  there  be  no  restriction  whatever  as 
to  proportions? 

tk  Should  there  be  equal  numbers  of  each  sex  in  each  class,  or 
limits  to  the  inequality  in  numbers,  or  no  limits  whatever? 

7.  Should  there  be  both  men  and  women  teachers  in  co¬ 
educational  schools?  If  so,  should  they  be  in  equal  numbers? 
If  not,  should  there  be  any  limits  as  to  the  inequality  in  numbers, 
or  no  limits  whatever? 

8.  Where  boys  and  girls  attend  separate  schools  (i)  should  boys 
have:  only  male,  or  only  female,  teachers;  or  both?  If  both,  in 
what  proportion  men  to  women?  (ii)  should  girls  have:  only 
male,  or  only  female,  teachers;  or  both?  If  both,  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  men  to  women? 

9.  Should  the  Principal  of  a  boys’,  or  girls’,  or  co-educational 
school  be  man  or  woman?  or  should  there  be  two,  one  man  and 
one  woman  (i)  in  a  boys’  school?  (ii)  in  a  girls’  school?  (iii)  in 
a  co-educational  school? 

10.  Do  you  favour  the  day  school  or  the  boarding  school?  State 
between  which  ages  (ends  of  years)  you  favour  one  or  other. 

11.  Assuming  that  co-education  is,  in  your  view,  generally 
desirable,  should  also  boarding  schools  be  co-educational?  If  so, 

(i)  should  girls  and  boys  live  in  separate  houses,  using  in 
common  only  classrooms,  laboratories,  &c.,  and  dining-hall, 
concert-room,  chapel,  &c.?  or  (ii)  should  girls  and  boys  reside 
in  the  same  house?  If  so,  should  they  be  allowed  to  mix  exactly 
as  in  the  ordinary  normal  healthy  home,  or  how? 

12.  Do  you  think  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  children, 
as  regards  intercourse  between  boys  and  girls,  is  necessitated 
by  (i)  their  numbers  being  large?  (ii)  their  numbers  being 
small?  If  so,  what  difference,  and  why? 

13.  What  effect  has  the  presence  of  many  girls  on  a  few  boys 
and  vice  versa?  Can  you  explain  this? 

14.  It  is  stated  by  some  observers  (i)  that,  where  boys  and 
girls  are  in  separate  classes  (although  in  the  same  school),  both 
the  boys  and  the  girls  seem  brighter  and  more  alert,  especially 
the  boys.  Have  you  noticed  this?  (ii)  that,  where  they  are 
together,  both  appear  duller,  especially  the  boys.  Have  you 
noticed  this?  If  so,  the  boys  would  appear  to  be  more  affected 
by  the  girls  than  the  girls  by  the  boys.  If  this  is  the  case,  how 
do  you  explain  it? 

15.  What  are  the  particular  advantages  you  see  in  co-education 
(i)  for  the  boy?  (ii)  for  the  girl? 

16.  What  are  the  particular  disadvantages  you  see  in  co¬ 
education  (i)  for  the  boy?  (ii)  for  the  girl? 

17.  Have  you  ever  observed  among  teachers  some  who  can 
teach  only  boys,  some  only  girls,  and  some  both  boys  and  girls 
equally  well?  If  so,  is  this  frequently  the  case? 

18.  Do  you  think  that  a  boy  should  have  (i)  only,  or  (ii)  chiefly 
a  masculine  education,  explaining  what  you  mean  by  that?  Do 
you  think  that  a  girl  should  have  (i)  only,  or  (ii)  chiefly  a  feminine 
education,  explaining  what  you  mean  by  that? 

19.  What  are  the  distinctive  physical,  mental,  aesthetic,  and 
moral  characteristics  (i)  of  the  boy?  (ii)  of  the  girl? 

20.  Do  you  think  that  every  boy  has  also  in  him  all,  or  some, 
of  the  latent  powers  of  the  girl?  If  so,-  should  these  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  ignored,  or  developed,  and  to  what  extent?  Do  you 
think  that  every  girl  has  also  in  her  all,  or  some,  of  the  latent 
powers  of  the  boy?  If  so,  should  these  be  suppressed,  ignored, 
or  developed,  and  to  what  extent? 

21.  Is  the  end  of  evolution,  and  the  ideal  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  (i)  to  produce  men  and  women  more  and  more  polarized, 
that  is,  unlike  each  other,  or  (ii)  to  produce  men  and  women 
more  and  more  approximating  to  a  kind  of  mixed  type? 


22.  Is  marriage  or  celibacy  the  higher  ideal  (i)  for  man,  (ii) 
for  woman? 

23.  Should  education  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  celibates,  as 
is  nearly  the  case  in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  Elementary 
and  High  Schools,  and  is  entirely  the  case  in  Roman  Catholic 
Schools? 

24.  Are  there  masculine  and  feminine  sides  in  every  subject 
of  study,  tand  every  occupation?  If  so,  should  both  sexes  be  trained 
to  comprehend  both  sides;  or  should  boys  study  the  masculine 
or  the  feminine  side;  and  girls  the  masculine  or  the  feminine  side? 

25.  Do  you  find  that  boys  are  keen  about  particular,  excep¬ 
tional,  and  remote  knowledge,  and  indifferent  to  what  is  general, 
ordinary,  and  close-at-hand?  Do  you  find  girls  are  in  this  the 
reverse? 

26.  Do  boys  desire  education  to  have  a  practical  and  immediate 
object  in  view?  Do  girls  desire  education  to  have  a  distant  and 
cultural  rather  than  a  practical  and  immediate  object  in  view? 

27.  Do  boys  prefer  to  learn  passively  what  they  are  taught,  or 
to  solve  problems  independently?  Do  girls  prefer  to  learn 
passively,  or  to  solve  problems  independently? 

28.  Should  the  Elementary  School  allow  any  choice  of  studies 
according  to  bent  (i)  for  the  boy?  (ii)  for  the  girl? 

29.  Should  the  High  School  allow  any  such  selection  (i)  for  the 
boy?  (ii)  for  the  girl? 

30.  Does  an  intensive  study  of  a  few  subjects  at  school  diminish 
the  boy’s  or  the  girl’s  power  of  initiative  after  leaving  school? 

31.  Does  a  slender  study  of  many  subjects  at  school  promote 
originality  and  initiative  afterwards? 

32.  Is  a  College  or  Academic  (“  general  culture  ”)  course  after 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  year  necessary,  or  desirable,  when 
earlier  choice  of  studies  was  allowed  (i)  for  boys?  (ii)  for  girls? 
Or  should  the  “  general  culture  ”  course  cease  with  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  year?  (i)  for  boys?  (ii)  for  girls? 

33.  Can  boys  and  girls  at  school  be  taught  Ethics  and  discuss 
Morals  together  with  particular  advantage?  If  so,  what? 

34.  Can  men  and  women  at  the  University  do  the  above?  If 
so,  with  what  advantage? 

35.  Would  it  facilitate  the  moral  education  of  boys  and  girls 
if  daily  they  attended,  separately  or  together,  brief  religious 
services  (unsectarian  and  as  far  as  possible  undogmatic,  but 
musical,  artistic,  and  so  attractive  to  the  young),  consisting  of 
a  brief  prayer  or  two,  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  a  reading  from  some 
great  book  likely  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  heroes  and  ideals; 
each  service  being  designed  to  be  an  artistic  unity? 

36.  Many  people  up  and  down  the  United  States  believe  the 
age  for  admission  to  the  Elementary  School  should  not  be  six, 
and  that  to  the  High  School  should  not  be  fourteen,  as  now,  but 
would  prefer  that  children  should  enter  Kindergarten  at  the 
end  of  (the  third  year,  Elementary  School  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  High  School  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year.  Discuss 
this  scheme,  giving  reasons  for  and  against.  If  these  divisions 
seem  unsatisfactory,  insert  the  periods  you  deem  ideal. 

37.  Have  you  noticed  any  special  traits  cropping  up  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  life  and  peculiar  to  that  period  only? 

(i)  in  boys?  (ii)  in  girls?  State  what  you  have  noticed  and  the 
conclusions  you  draw  from  them  as  to  boys’  and  girls’  education. 

38.  Have  you  similarly  (see  37)  noticed  traits  peculiar  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  year  (i)  in  boys?  (ii)  in  girls?  State  your 
observations  and  conclusions  (as  in  No.  37). 

39.  Should  school  education  (i.e.  that  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  life)  be  (i)  entirely  general  for  (a)  boys,  ( b )  girls? 

(ii)  entirely  speeialistic  for  (a)  boys,  (b)  for  girls,  or  (iii)  partially 
general  and  partially  specialistic  for  (a)  boys,  (6)  girls  ?  In  case 

(iii) .  at  what  age  should  any  special  studies  begin  for  (a)  boys,  ( b ) 
girls?  General  studies  are  such  as  to  make  for  manhood  or 
womanhood  respectively  only.  Special  studies  are  such  as  pre¬ 
pare  boy  or  girl  for  definite  bread-winning  work  only.  Mention 
the  studies  which  have  these  two  tendencies  only  or  mainly,  and 
also  those  which  you  consider  combine  both  tendencies  about 
equally,  or  in  some  degree. 

40.  If  only  a  general  education  be  allowed  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  year,  is  there  any  need  of  its  extension  at  “College”; 
or,  in  other  words,  should  the  “College”  (or  “Academic”)  course 
be  retained? 

41.  If  retained,  should  it  be  confined  to  separate  “Colleges” 
which  do  this  only;  or  be  allowed  also  in  “Universities”  which 
undertake  professional  training  too? 

42.  If  not  retained,  will  students,  after  a  purely  general  educa¬ 
tion  up  to  eighteen  complete,  be  fit  to  specialize  forthwith? 

43.  If  you  favour  retaining  the  college  (“academic”)  course,  do 
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you  desire  it.  fco  last  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  before  specializa¬ 
tion  should  begin?  Give  reasons. 

44.  If  the  “academic”  course  is  abolished,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  “  Small  College”  where  at  present  only  this  academic 
course  is  given,  often  with  the  greatest  success?  Should  such 
“Small  Colleges”  become  a  kind  of  upper  division  of  the  High 
School? 

45.  Should  men  and  women  have  co-education  in  the  College 
(academic)  period?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages? 

46.  Should  men  and  women  have  co-education  in  the  University 
(professional)  period?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages? 

47.  Is  co-education  in  post-graduate  work  conducive  to  the 
best  results  or  not? 

48.  Are  men  and  women  the  more  keen  about  co-education? 

49.  Are  boys  or  girls  the  more  keen  about  co-education  ? 

50.  Do  you  think  boys  get  fair  play  in  schools  where  the  teachers 
are  mainly  women? 

51.  Why  do  boys  leave  school  sooner  than  girls? 

52.  These  questions  may  not  seem  to  you  the  most  suitable  for 
ventilating  the  subject.'  If  so,  pray  add  or  substitute  any 
others. 


CO-EDUCATION. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds  University  has  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  summary  of  the  feeling  with  regard  to  Co-education 
that  we  are  induced  to  quote  it  in  full  from  Indian  Education. 
Mr.  Sadler  says  :  — 

There  is  a.  wrangle  in  the  newspapers  about  co-education. 
Father  Vaughan  denounces  it.  Mr.  Cecil  Grant  declares  that  it 
heals  much  that  is  evil.  The  public  looks  on  unconvinced.  The 
co-education  of  little  boys  and  girls  is  practically  taken  for 
granted.  The  real  quarrel  is  about  co-education  for  boys  and 
girls  in  their  teens.  On  the  whole,  for  bad  reasons  as  well  as  for 
good,  the  general  judgment  is  showing  itself  adverse  to  co¬ 
education  at  this  particular  age.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Father 
Vaughan  and  those  who  think  with  him  are  being  attacked  in  the 
rear.  There  is  great  dissatisfaction  with  boys’  schools  as  they 
are,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  girls’ 
schools  as  they  are.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  England 
will  take  refuge  in  co-education.  But  evidently  the  English 
public  schools  for  boys  and  girls’  schools  of  the  public  day  school 
type  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  severe  criticism.  It  will  be 
harder  to  reform  the  girls’  schools  than  the  boys’  schools.  The 
question  of  girls’  education  is  much  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
Most  girls  quite  rightly  wish  to  receive  such  an  education  as  will 
qualify  them  for  a  profession.  This  means  that  they  have  to 
reach  the  intellectual  standard  which,  under  modern  conditions, 
is  required  for  admission  to  a  professional  career.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to  take  examinations.  But  these  examinations 
are  organized  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls.  The  result  is  that 
girls’  schools  are  being  subjected  to  an  intellectua.1  strain 
primarily  designed  for  boys’  schools.  But  girls  at  school,  and 
especially  girls  who  are  at  day  schools,  have  many  other  things 
to  learn  besides  their  school  work.  They  often  have  to  be  over¬ 
strained.  They  respond  quickly  to  emulation.  Most  of  them 
(though  perhaps  this  is  only  the  fag  end  of  the  old  order)  are 
more  passive  and  receptive  under  instruction  than  boys  are.  A 
fine  standard  of  manners,  skill  in  accomplishments,  a  happy  and 
self-controlled  leisure,  are  things  which  get  a  little  crowded  out 
of  the  school  days  of  some  modern  girls.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  can  be  helped.  But  people  grumble  at  their  disappearance. 
In  the  case  of  boys’  schools,  the  complaints  are  louder  and  simpler. 
The  teaching  is  often  rather  stupid.  The  masters  are  apt  to  be 
uninterested  in  their  work.  There  is  too  much  attention  to, 
and  talking  about,  games.  Intellectual  interests  are  stifled  and 
blunted  among  the  boys.  A  school  world,  especially  a  boarding 
school  world,  is  a  narrow  and  conservative  thing.  It  is  full 
of  customs  and  fettered  by  absurd  limitation  of  social  outlook. 
The  English  public  schools  have  had  very  little  to  say  to  English 
social  development  during  the  last  twenty  years,  especially  to 
its  industrial  and  commercial  development.  And  now  there  is 
trouble  ahead.  The  clouds  are  dark  on  the  horizon;  the  workmen 
are  restless,  dissatisfied  with  their  work,  inclined  to  do  as  little 
of  it  as  they  can;  and  among  the  employers  there  is  too  little  of 
the  gift  of  leadership  and  masterhood.  The  public  schools  are  a 
good  deal  to  blame  for  this.  They  have  been  too  detached  from 
the  real  problems  of  modern  life.  People  are  beginning  to  feel 
this,  and  the  public  schools  are  much  less  popular  than  they  were 
a.  few  years  ago. 


REVIEWS. 


Books  about  the  Primal  Facts  of  Life. 
“Questions  of  Sex  Series.” — (1)  Life  and  its  Beginnings. 

For  girls  under  twelve.  By  Dr.  Helen  Webb.  (2) 

From  Girlhood  to  W omanhood.  For  girls  over  twelve. 

By  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser.  (Each  2s.  6d.  net. 

Cassell.)  (3)  The  Three  Gifts  of  Life:  A  Girl’s  Be -> 

sponsibility  for  Race  Progress.  By  Nellie  M.  Smith. 

(2s.  net.  Cassell.) 

Many  parents  and  teachers  are  now  thinking  seriously 
how  it  is  best  to  answer  a  child’s  questions  about  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  his  own  and  other  lives.  It  is  recognized  that 
false  answers  ought  not  to  be  given,  nor  jests  made  about 
this  subject  when  children  ask;  also  that  they  are  sure  to  be 
told  something  by  somebody,  and  that  it  is  better  they  should 
be  told  in  good  wrays.  But  all  the  same,  parents  and  teachers 
are  met  with  great  difficulties  when  they  try  to  act  for  the 
best.  When  people  are  not  accustomed,  and  very  many, 
people  are  not,  to  speak  of  these  matters,  they  find  it  very 
difficult  to  put  them  into  words;  their  vocabulary  is  not 
equal  to  the  strain  on  it.  Also  many  people  feel  a  sense 
of  shame  in  speaking,  because  their  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  things  is  associated  very  intimately  with 
the  strongest  emotional  crisis  of  their  lives;  they  do  not 
feel  it  possible  to  discuss  them  superficially  and  with  a  child, 
even  their  own  child.  Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
those  who,  being  trained  biologists,  would  naturally  under¬ 
take  this  work,  are  provided  with  a  vocabulary,  and  are  able 
to  illustrate  very  aptly  what  they  have  to  say,  but  many  feel 
doubtful  whether  the  classroom  and  the  lesson  hour  are  the 
place  and  the  time  to  deal  with  a  subject  in  which  the 
individual  child  needs  so  much  to  be  considered. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  turn  with  some  eagerness 
to  books,  in  the  hope  of  finding  help,  and  it  is  helpful  to 
consider  to  what  extent  this  is  justified.  Certain  things 
appear  clear  and  very  important.  The  first  is  that  it 
is  undoubtedly  the  parents’  great  privilege  and  right  to 
tell  their  own  children  about  these  things,  and  that  if  they 
undertake  it  with  thought  and  care  it  is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  imagined.  It  is  easier  to  do  the  younger  it  is 
done.  That  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  a  child  asks  at  all  he  should  be 
told  something  suitable  to  his  understanding.  One  of  the 
wisest  and  best  mothers  we  have  known  told  her  child  in 
answer  to  his  early  questions  that  he  began  life  as  a  sort  of 
seed.  This,  in  its  degree,  is  strictly  true,  and  the  child  who 
has  grown  seeds  is  quite  ready  to  accept  it  as  trustworthy 
information,  and  when  at  a  slightly  later  age  he  wants  to 
know  where  the  seed  grew,  the  wise  and  gentle  mother  is 
ready  to  tell  him.  This  paves  the  way  for  the  information 
for  which  he  is  not  for  some  time  ready,  as  to  how  the  seed 
came  into  existence.  He  is,  after  all,  not  likely  to  ask  this 
until  ho  has  wondered  how  flower  seeds  arise,  and  at  a  suit¬ 
able  time  he  can  be  told  how  the  boy  or  girl  who  grows 
from  the  seed  comes  into  the  world.  The  second  important 
point  that  arises  is  that  it  seems  wrong  to  teach  biology  with 
the  view  of  immediately  applying  it  to  explain  sex.  It 
is  wrong  in  two  ways,  because  it  is  ineffectual,  and  because 
when  biological  facts  are  slowly  and  thoroughly  assimilated 
the  relation  between  them  and  human  questions  frequently 
dawns  in  the  child’s  mind  unaided  and  gives  pleasure  for  the 
loss  of  which  no  amount  of  telling  and  pointing  out  by 
other  people  could  compensate.  The  third  important  case 
for  consideration  is  that  of  the  teacher  who  has  sometimes  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  incapable  or  wrong-minded  parents. 
What  can  he  do?  To  us  it  appears  he  can  do  very  little  un¬ 
less  he  has  great  opportunities  of  individual  intercourse 
with  his  pupils.  He  can  teach  biology — in  the  right  way- — 
and  leave  it  to  produce  its  own  effect,  taking  care  to  do 
no  more  than  suggest  here  and  there  the  human  connexion, 
following  this  up  if  his  pupils  are  eager  to  do  it.  He  can 
give  books  to  those  who  are  prepared  for  them,  he  can 
enter  into  discussions  when  the  pupils  obviously  desire  it. 
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What,  in  our  opinion,  is  dangerous  is  to  force  this  teaching 
in  the  classroom,  giving  it  whether  desired  or  not,  and  it 
would  be  specially  dangerous  with  adolescent  pupils,  and 
more  especially  with  girls.  Youths  are  very  often  more 
eager  to  receive  information  en  masse,  and  to  discuss,  pro¬ 
vided  the  element  of  formality  is  lacking,  and  even  with 
many  of  them — depending-  on  the  degree  of  their  intelli¬ 
gence — some  idealizing  element  appears  to  be  necessary. 
The  intellectually  stronger  are  willing  to  accept  facts  as 
interesting,  and  to  idealize  for  themselves;  the  weaker  must 
be  helped. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  books,  if  good,  may  be  a  help  to 
the  teacher;  they  may  help  the  parent  too,  by  supplementing 
his  talks.  The  ideal  book  for  the  purpose  would  be  a  text¬ 
book  of  physiology,  for  those  who  could  understand  it,  to 
which  could  be  added  something  which  helps  the  young  and 
struggling  intelligence  to  co-ordinate  sex  needs  with  the 
more  distinctly  human  sides  of  life. 

The  books  before  us,  examined  in  the  light  of  these  views, 
seem  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  to  have  some  merit.  Two 
others  for  boys  of  corresponding  ages  have  been  simul¬ 
taneously  published  by  the  same  firm,  and  others  are  to  be 
published  later.  Books,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  re¬ 
peated,  can  never  take  the  place  of  personal  and  early  discus¬ 
sion.  These  two  would  supplement  personal  teaching.  The 
first  one  is  chiefly  biological.  The  author  pleads  with  parents 
to  allow  their  children  to  see  and  handle  the  things  described 
in  it,  but  they  should  do  this,  and  be  very  familiar  with  them, 
long  before  they  come  to  this  book,  if  it  is  to  be  useful.  The 
second  book  has  much  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  hygiene  and  for  the  way  it  inculcates  usefulness  and 
healthy-mindedness  in  women.  Both  appear  to  be  more 
suitable  for  older  people  than  those  of  the  ages  stated. 

The  third  book  is  one  we  would  not  in  any  case  give  to  a 
girl.  The  practical  part  is  sound  and  good;  the  moral  teach¬ 
ing  would  tend  to  make  prigs.  Girls  are  far  more  likely 
to  improve  by  means  of  admiration  for  great  and  good  men 
and  women  than  by  thinking  of  themselves  as  uplifters  of 
men  and  regenerators  of  society.  Also  from  this  book  a  girl 
might  receive  the  horrible  idea  that  the  kiss  of  her  father  or 
brother  could  infect  her  with  a  loathsome  disease,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  book  gives  her  no  help  in  deciding  whether 
her  father  or  her  brother  is  likely  to  be  a  source  of  danger  in 
this  way.  We  can  imagine  agony  being  caused  by  this. 

All  such  books  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  In¬ 
experienced  parents  might  get  help  from  any  one  of  the 
above,  but  they  cannot  be  used  to  relieve  parents  of  their 
responsibilities. 


The  Montessori  Principles  and  Practice.  Bv  E.  P.  Culverwell 

(3s.  6d.  G.  Bell.) 

English  readers,  particularly  those  who  know  something 
about  the  history  of  educational  methods,  are  getting  just  a 
little  tired  of  the  Montessori  System.  Writing  on  the  subject 
has  a  tendency  to  resolve  itself  into  an  examination  of  the 
sources  from  which  the  so-called  Montessori  ideas  have  come, 
and,  after  all,  the  matter  is  not  important  enough  to  waste 
time  over.  Mr.  Culverwell  wisely  restricts  himself  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  sources — Seguin  and  Itard— and  maintains  that,  for 
the  rest,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  whether  Dr.  Montessori 
was  anticipated  or  not  in  her  educational  views.  What  matters 
is  that  she  has  succeeded  in  drawing  more  attention  to  the 
views  she  holds  than  has  any  of  her  predecessors,  and  has 
therefore  exerted  a  wider  influence. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Culverwell  does  not  speak  of  a 
“system.”  He  deals  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  his 
Italian  subject.  As  the  result  of  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Proebel  and  Dr.  Montessori  at  an  educational  meet¬ 
ing  the  other  day,  the  chairman  summed  up  the  matter  in  an 
epigram :  “  From  what  we  have  heard  it  appears  that  the 
Froebelian  theory  is  perfect  but  its  applications  defective, 
while  Dr.  Montessori’s  practice  is  excellent  though  it  does  not 
always  square  with  her  theory.”  Not  otherwise  does  Mr. 
Culverwell  deal  with  the  matter,  as  is  exemplified  in  his  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  disciission  of  the  problem  of  the  “free” 
horse.  “  Happily  the  objection  is  rather  against  Dr.  Mon¬ 


tessori’s  theory  than  her  practice.”  He  takes  an  emin¬ 
ently  sane,  and,  for  a  professor,  practical  view  of  the  whole 
Montessori  movement.  He  is  honestly  and  intelligently  ap¬ 
preciative,  without  in  any  way  surrendering  his  right  to 
criticize.  He  is  an  expositor  as  well  as  a  critic,  though  he 
sacrifices  his  exposition  to  his  criticism.  He  is  himself  aware 
that  his  order  is  not  the  logical  one,  for  he  apologizes  for  the 
order  of  presentation  he  adopts.  He  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  keep  to  the  natural  arrangement  of  presenting  his 
matter  first  and  criticizing  afterwards.  For  the  reader  who 
is  familiar  with  the  Montessori  scheme  there  is  of  course  no 
difficulty,  and  the  criticism  runs  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  But 
for  one  who  reads  the  book  to  find  “  what  it  is  all  about  ”  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  mental  bumping  before  the  end  is  at¬ 
tained.  The  radical  contradiction  between  the  two  ideas  of 
freedom  and  training  is  well  explained  away  by  showing  that 
the  self  can  be  free  only  by  its  manipulation  of  a  material  that, 
by  its  very  nature,  necessarily  imposes  a  certain  amount  of 
restraint.  The  pupil  “  is  indeed  to  have  his  way  in  mental 
occupations,  but  only  in  a  carefully  selected  environment .” 
Here  Mr.  Culverwell  makes  his  peace  with  the  critics  of  Dr. 
Montessori  only  to  fall  foul  of  M.  Boutroux,  who  will  have 
none  of  those  carefully  selected  environments.  About  here, 
too,  Mr.  Culverwell  breaks  a  lance  with  the  out-and-out  op¬ 
ponents  of  formal  training.  He  is  not  intolerant  in  his  attack, 
however,  which  is  fortunate,  for  his  opponents  could  find  some 
material  in  his  own  book  to  back  up  their  side  of  the  question — 
for  example,  the  paragraph  beginning  at  the  foot  of  page  58. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  easy  and  pleasant.  The  author 
apparently  has  great  sympathy  for  the  reader,  for  in  intro¬ 
ducing  a  bit  of  rather  closely  reasoned  writing  about  the 
nature  of  spontaneity  he  apologizes  for  the  approaching  dull¬ 
ness,  and  explains  that  “repulsive  though  it  be,  it  had  to  be 
written.”  The  intelligent  reader  will  not  only  pardon  t'he 
philosophical  passage  in  question,  but  will  welcome  it  as  a 
genuine  help  to  the  understanding  of  a  term  that  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  in  the  Montessori  scheme,  and  that  is  yet 
in  most  cases  used  in  a  very  loose  way.  The  writing  of  the 
whole  book  is  marked  by  a  certain  naivete  that  is  not  without 
its  charm.  It  would  be  better,  however,  if  the  author  would 
include  most  of  his  foot-notes  in  the  text.  They  are  rather 
distracting  as  they  stand;  some  of  them,  indeed,  might  be 
well  omitted.  But  as  a  whole  the  book  is  an  excellent  one. 
Next  to  “  The  Montessori  Mother  ”  it  is  probably  the  best  con¬ 
tribution  in  English  to  this  important  subject,  and  if  we 
take  the  philosophical  aspect  alone  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  all.  _ 

Vives  on  Education  .  By  Foster  Watson.  (5s.net.  Cambridge 

University  Press.) 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  we  reviewed  a  work  by 
Dr.  Foster  Watson  on  Vives,  but  when  we  turn  back  to  that 
volume  we  find  that  its  full  title  runs  “  Vives  and  the  Renas¬ 
cence  Education  of  Women.”  The  present  book  has  for  sub¬ 
title  “A  Translation  of  the  ‘  De  Tradendis  Disciplinis  ’  of 
Juan  Luis  Vives.”  Had  he  given  us  nothing  but  the  transla¬ 
tion  our  author  would  have  deserved  well  of  those  interested 
in  the  study  of  education  ;  for  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
“  De  Tradendis  ”  has  been  turned  into  English.  But  Dr. 
Watson  is  not  the  man  to  content  himself  with  a  mere  trans¬ 
lation,  however  good  that  translation  may  be.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  to  find  an  Introduction  that  runs  to  155 
pages,  nor  to  find,  on  examining  it,  that  it  is  eminently  clear, 
accurate,  and  illuminating.  While  we  do  not  seriously  chal¬ 
lenge  Dr.  Watson’s  general  conclusions  regarding  the  true 
place  of  Vives  in  the  histoi’y  of  education,  we  cannot  but  be 
amused  to  observe  the  double  line  of  defence  he  has  to  adopt. 
To  begin  with,  he  must  free  his  subject  from  the  charge  of 
borrowing  from  Erasmus  and  Aristotle,  and  must  show  that, 
though  less  well  known  to  English  readers,  Vives  did  as  much 
for  education  as  his  (to  English  people)  better  known  rivals. 
But  when  it  comes  to  his  followers  the  role  is  changed.  Dr. 
Watson  is  keen  to  show  that  these  are  greatly  in  debt  to 
Vives.  As  patriotic  Englishmen,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  sorry  that  our  author  is  so  successful  in  making  out  his 
case.  For  example,  we  do  not  greatly  relish  the  conviction 
that  is  forced  upon  us  that  Dr.  Watson  is  right  in  identifying  a 
good  many  of  honest  old  Ascham’s  sayings  with  remarks  to  be 
found  in  Vives.  But  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
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flection  that  if  we  were  to  follow  our  author’s  own  example  we 
might  prove  Ascham’s  independence  of  Vivos  “  by  his  illustra¬ 
tions.” 

In  this  scholarly  book  Dr.  Watson  has  really  presented  the 
English  reading  public  with  a  new  educational  classic.  He 
has  done  the  same  service  to  Vivos  that  Mr.  Keatinge  did  to 
Comenius.  It  is  true  that  Oomenius  was  pretty  well  known 
to  the  English  educational  public,  and  a  great  deal  written 
about,  before  Mr.  Keatinge  introduced  the  very  Comenius. 
For  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  books  by 
and  books  about  an  author.  Dr.  Watson  is  perhaps  more  of 
a  pioneer  in  this  case  than  wTas  Mr.  Keatinge  seventeen  years 
ago,  but  the  two  contributions  have  a  great  deal  in  common, 
not  the  least  important  element  of  resemblance  being  the  re¬ 
markably  able  introduction  in  each  case. 

What  has  specially  called  forth  this  comparison  is  a  claim 
made  by  Dr.  Watson  that  Vives  is  a  specially  modern  thinker. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  anticipated  some  of  the  things  in 
which  we  are  now  interested — -Dr.  Foster  Watson  claims,  for 
example,  that  “  He  is  the  pioneer  in  the  observational  treat¬ 
ment  of  psychology” — but  his  whole  thinking  has  a  modern 
turn.  Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  the  vigorous 
English  into  which  the  Latin  has  been  turned  that  gives  this 
modern  effect.  But  Mr.  Keatinge’s  English  is  not  inferior  in 
vigour  or  idiom,  and  yet  Comenius  in  his  translation  retains 
the  old-world  flavour  to  which  he-  is  entitled,  and  without 
which  we  would  be  suspicious  of  the  authenticity  of  the  ren¬ 
dering.  We  must  concede  to  Dr.  Watson  that  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  thesis  l’egarding  the  modernity  of  Vives.  We  find 
ourselves  continually  reading  into  the  pages  of  “  The  Trans¬ 
mission  of  Knowledge  ”  a  meaning  to  be  found  in  our  modern 
writers.  For  example,  when  we  read  on  page  138  :  “  But  we 
must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  poetry  is  to  be  ‘  relegated  to  the 
leisure  hours  of  life,’  ”  we  cannot  but  think  of  that  classical 
passage  in  Herbert  Spencer  in  which  he  relegates  the  fine  arts 
to  the  leisure  moments  of  life. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  this  book  does  not  overlap  Dr. 
Watson’s  previous  contribution.  The  two  volumes  are  rather 
complementary  to  each  other.  Of  the  two  this  is  the  more 
important,  and  by  itself  conveys  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
Vives  and  his  work.  But,  by  treating  the  two  books  as  one, 
the  reader  will  acquire  a  really  satisfactory  knowledge  of  an 
educator  whose  real  imjiortance  in  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  thought  in  Europe  is  only  now  being  realized  among  us 
islanders. 


Children's  Play  and  its  Place  in  Education.  By  Walter 
Wood.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Kegan  Paul.) 

The  thesis  of  this  little  book  is  that  civilization  has  de¬ 
prived  children  of  their  natural  means  of  development  by 
reaction  against  a  suitable  environment,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  civilization  must  make  provision  for  a  systematized 
scheme  of  supervised  play  that  will  make  up  for  the  loss.  The 
various  theories  of  the  nature  of  play  are  clearly  stated  and 
intelligently  discussed,  the  author  taking  the  view  that,  while 
none  of  them  covers  the  whole  ground,  all  of  them  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  distinction  between 
the  educative  and  the  recreative  aspect  of  play  is  well  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  popular  confusion  between  the  two  is  brought 
out  in  a  very  profitable  way.  The  difference  between  adult 
and  juvenile  play  is  not  overlooked,  and  attention  is  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  four  “  play-periods,”  which  Mr.  Wood  takes 
to  be  “  birth  to  seven,  seven  to  ten,  ten  to  puberty,  and 
puberty  to  adolescence.”  He  is  quite  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
giving  exact  ages  in  matters  of  child  development,  but  we 
think  he  is  wise  in  giving,  wherever  possible,  approximate 
ages.  There  is  nothing  that  worries  a  lecturer  on  education 
more  than  the  demand  for  dates  and  ages  in  connexion  with 
mental  development,  and  there  is  nothing  that  pleases  a 
parent  better  than  to  have  such  definite  dates  and  ages.  Mr. 
Wood’s  readers  will  no  doubt  be  grateful  to  him  for  his 
courage  in  meeting  this  popular  demand.  The  ages  he  sup¬ 
plies  are  instructive,  and  on  the  whole  will  stand  the  test  of 
practical  application,  by  teachers  at  any  rate,  though  parents, 
l>ecause  of  the  limited  area  within  which  they  work,  will  have  to 
exercise  intelligent  discrimination.  To  be  sure,  in  their  case 
the  narrowness  of  the  field  enables  them  to  make  more  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  individual  child,  and  thus  acquire  a 


knowledge  that  insures  them  against  dangerous  generaliza¬ 
tions. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  practical  help  it  offers. 
The  author  is  a  competent  psychologist,  but  he  does  not  limit 
himself  to  psychological  speculation  :  he  gets  to  the  hard  pan 
of  things  as  they  are,  and  gives  lists  of  apparatus  (with 
prices)  and  catalogues  of  books,  all  based  upon  the  actual 
experience  of  those  who  have  “  made  their  experience.”  The 
chapters  on  the  Educational  Value  of  Play  and  on  the  Play 
Spirit  are  excellent  on  the  theoi’etical  side,  but  English 
readers  will  probably  prefer  the  more  practical  chapters  on 
Juvenile  Literature  and  the  Playground  in  America.  This 
last-named  chapter  forms  excellent  reading,  both  for  the 
actual  information  it  gives  and  for  the  hopeful  outlook  it 
suggests.  People  who  are  inclined  to  despair  about  the 
future  of  our  modern  cities  should  read  this  chapter.  But 
the  whole  book  makes  encouraging  reading.  The  usual 
pessimistic  question  of  the  well-meaning  but  discouraged 
philanthropist  is,  “What  can  be  done  of  a  practical  kind?” 
Mr.  Wood  gives  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  style  in  which  the  book  is  written  is  bright  and 
pleasant.  It  is  surely  a  mistake,  however,  to  adopt  the 
editorial  “  we  ”  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  text  is  indeed 
vividly  personal  and  intensely  attractive,  and  the  “we  ”  comes 
every  now  and  again  as  something  incongruous. 


L’Annee  Pedagogigue,  1912.  By  L.  Cellerier  and  L.  Dugas. 

(7  fr.  50  c.  Paris  :  Felix  Alcan.) 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  an  annual  that  goes  far  to 
remove  from  Pedagogy  the  charge  of  being  a  casual  and  un¬ 
organized  study.  It  consists  as  before  of  two  parts,  the  first 
purely  general,  and  including  five  original  articles,  the  second 
purely  bibliographical,  and  giving  an  annotated  list  of  all  the 
significant  articles  and  books  on  pedagogical  subjects  that 
have  appeared  in  French,  English  or  German  during  the 
year  1912.  Of  the  general  articles,  the  first,  by  M.  Ferdinand 
Buisson,  treats  of  the  School  and  the  Nation  in  France,  and 
draws  a  parallel  between  Prussia  after  Jena  and  France  after 
Sedan.  M.  Cellerier  has  a  valuable  contribution  on  tbe  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Will,  and  a  very  interesting  investigation  into 
the  Literature  of  Crime,  under  wTiich  title  he  includes  the 
teachings  of  the  kinematograph.  M.  Dugas’s  two  articles 
treat  respectively  of  instruction,  and  particularly  moral  in¬ 
struction,  as  supplied  by  official  channels  in  France,  and  of 
the  type  of  intellectual  education  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
J.  S.  Mill.  This  part  is  rather  longer  than  last  year,  covering 
114  pages  as  compared  with  82.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is  a 
little  larger — 524  pages  as  compared  with  487.  Last  year  the 
Bibliography  proper  covered  410  pages  ;  this  year  it  is  con¬ 
tent  with  399.  But  while  last  year  the  number  of  individual 
entries  was  2,502,  this  year  they  number  2,729,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  notices  must  be  slightly  shorter.  This  is  pro¬ 
bably  as  it  should  be.  What  is  wanted  is  as  complete  a  list 
as  possible  of  articles  and  books  that  really  count,  with  just 
as  much  description  as  will  enable  the  inquirer  to  save  time 
by  neglecting  those  that  do  not  meet  his  needs.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  descriptions  are  not  meant  to  be  critical, 
but  to  give  an  objective  account  of  the  contents,  leaving  it  to 
the  investigator  to  determine  how  far  any  particular  reference 
will  meet  his  needs.  It  is  true  that  the  editors  have  not 
been  able  in  one  or  two  cases  of  exceptional  merit  to  avoid 
expressing  their  approval,  but  this  is  very  exceptional. 

The  reviewer  who  is  now  writing  has,  at  some  personal  in¬ 
convenience,  counted  the  names  of  the  authors  given  in  the 
index,  These  number  2,231  ;  from  which  it  may  be  calculated 
that  the  majority  of  these  authors  have  contributed  only  one 
item,  the  average  contribution  per  author  amounting  to  1'22. 
If  anyone  cares  to  run  down  the  index  of  authors  he  will  find 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  is  not  nearly  so  large  as 
Anglo-Saxons  who  are  interested  in  education  would  like. 
Besides  the  index  of  authors,  the  work  is  supplied  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  index  that  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work  as  a 
book  of  reference.  Further,  the  General  index  gives  a  satis- 
actory  clue  to  the  principle  on  which  the  volume  is  arranged. 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  quote  this  index  in  full,  as  it  would 
give  a  better  idea  than  anything  else  of  the  scope  of  the 
volume ;  bxit  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  statement 
that  any  inquirer  can,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  trouble. 
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get  from  this  index  precise  directions  as  to  the  sections  that 
will  be  of  most  use  to  him.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  book 
may  be  too  good  to  last.  The  interest  among  us  in  England 
is  not  yet  great  enough  to  maintain  a  book  of  this  kind  of  our 
own,  even  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  those  of  us  who  value  the  help  here  provided 
will  do  what  we  can  to  secure  the  book  such  a  welcome  in 
England  as  will  encourage  its  editors  to  persevere  in  their 
fine  work. 


English  Education  and  Dr.  Montessori.  By  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Grant.  (2s.  Wells  Gardner.) 

In  this  ecstatic  little  volume  Mr. '  Grant  has  thought  it 
worth  while  to  get  the  help  of  another  enthusiast  to  provide 
an  Introduction.  It  is  difficult  to  rise  to  the  point  of  view  of 
these  two  enthusiastic  persons.  They  deal  too  much  with 
superlatives.  In  his  Introduction  Dr.  Saleeby  lets  himself  go, 
and  tells  us  that  in  his  opinion  “  Miss  Ellen  Key  is  the  wisest 
woman  in  the  world  at  the  present  time.”  Men  are  not  in¬ 
volved  here.  They  are  not  so  fortunate  when  Mr.  Grant 
takes  up  the  parable.  He  holds  that  “  Miss  Charlotte  Mason, 
both  in  grasp  of  principles  and  in  work  achieved,  is  without 
peer  among  England’s  educationists  to-day.”  The  women 
appear  to  be  coming  to  their  own  at  last.  Mr.  Grant  is 
modest  enough  to  take  the  humble  rank  of  a  disciple  at  the 
feet  of  a  Master,  who  in  this  instance  is  a  Mistress.  His 
book  reads  more  like  an  evangel  than  a  sober  treatise  on  an 
educational  subject.  His  attitude  reminds  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  that  of  the  sinner  who  has  found  religion  at  a  revival 
meeting.  He  talks  in  the  approved  way  about  his  previous 
state  of  dai'kness,  and  of  how  differently  he  looks  upon  things 
now  “  since  I  received  illumination.”  About  certain  deplor¬ 
able  things  that  teachers  say  to-day  he  admits  that  “  I  should 
have  said  the  same  a  year  ago.” 

The  tone  of  the  book  accords  ill  with  the  insistence  on  the 
scientific  nature  of  the  investigations  of  her  whom  Mr.  Grant 
loves  to  call  “  the  Dottoressa.”  But  in  this  matter,  as  in  all 
the  rest,  our  author  is  genuinely  modest  and  in  earnest.  It 
appears  to  be  in  no  spirit  of  mock  self-depreciation  that  he 
speaks  of  “my  own  unscientific  mind.”  He  is  a  genuine 
convert  who  is  quite  willing  to  rely  upon  the  scientific  acumen 
of  his  Mistress,  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  for 
her  methods.  Sometimes  he  cannot  wait  for  words  to  make 
clear  his  point,  but  relies  upon  his  enthusiasm  infecting  his 
readers  by  what  may  be  called  first  intention.  Thus  on  one 
occasion  he  bursts  into  “  But,  oh !  do  you  not  see  what  I 
mean  ?  ”  Occasionally  he  drops  into  actual  prayer.  He  does 
his  best  to  be  fair  to  others,  and  admits  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  “  Dr.  and  ex-Professor  Montessori  ”  proclaims  has  been 
known  long  ago  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  curious 
thing  that  all  the  illustrative  quotations — and  they  are  copious 
— are  from  other  writers  than  his  Mistress,  notably  from 
Spencer  and  Froebel.  His  explanation  is  naive.  His  one 
quotation  from  “  the  Doctor  ”  is  prefaced  by  the  statement 
that  he  does  not  venture  to  quote  more,  “  for  is  not  the  book 
at  your  disposal  P  ”  Have  Spencer  and  Eroebel  gone  out  of 
print  ? 

To  the  calm  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  educational 
literature  there  is  something  almost  attractive  in  all  this 
apostolic  fervour,  though  he  finds  it  impossible  to  share  it. 
We  have  so  many  Thomases  in  our  ranks  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  discourage  the  rare  Peters  who  arise.  So  we  welcome  the 
passion  of  this  pedagogic  prophet,  though  we  ourselves  cannot 
attain  unto  it.  His  best  work  is  done  where  he  follows  his 
natural  bent  and  prophesies.  In  his  chapter  on  “  The  School 
of  the  Future  ”  we  have  him  at  his  best,  or  nearly  at  his  best. 
His  suggestion  of  a  great  Montessori  scheme  for  looking  after 
the  children  of  our  Anglo-Indian  officials  is  very  alluring. 
But  perhaps  the  highest  point  is  reached  in  the  chapter 
entitled  “  The  Real  Thing,”  for  here  Mr.  Grant  speaks  as  a 
disciple,  it  is  true,  but  as  a  disciple  on  a  higher  plane,  and  a 
disciple  of  a  still  higher  Teacher.  However  much  he  may 
irritate  his  more  balanced  readers,  our  author  cannot  fail  to 
compel  from  them  that  deep  respect  that  sincerity  always 
commands.  _ 

The  Purpose  of  Education.  By  St.  George  Lane  Fox  Pitt. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Dr.  Dyer,  of  Glasgow,  maintains  that  we  live  in  the  day  of 


little  books  on  Education ;  but  this  book  is  too  little.  In 
his  eighty-three  pages  Mr.  Lane  Fox  Pitt  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  vast  theme.  He  says  many  wise  things,  and  he  says  them 
well,  but  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  the  educational  appli¬ 
cations  of  recent  psychological  research  in  a  book  of  this  size. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  application  and  too  little  of  the  re¬ 
search.  It  is  difficult  to  place  the  author.  On  the  title-page 
he  indicates  his  membership  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  “  spooks  ”  in  the 
text.  Though  the  name  of  Freud  is  not  mentioned,  the  well 
read  cannot  fail  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Vienna  School. 
One  hardly  knows  the  particular  group  of  people  interested 
in  education  to  which  Mr.  Lane  Fox  Pitt  makes  his  appeal. 
But  we  rather  fancy  that  the  ordinary  professional  teacher, 
and  still  more  the  person  interested  in  educational  adminis¬ 
tration,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  a  theory  of  education 
based  upon  an  unconscious  mind.  Can  we  expect  the  practical 
English  educator  to  maintain  his  equanimity  as  he  reads  : 
“  the  fact  that  a  great  region  of  mind  is  neither  conscious  nor 
subconscious,  but  still  is  mind  potentially,  and  the  existence 
of  which  is  actually  felt  when  we  engage  in  the  operation  of 
observing  fresh  phenomena  ”  ?  In  a  well-known  educational 
work  the  author  tells  us,  speaking  of  educational  theorists, 
“  by  their  metaphors  shall  ye  know  them.”  Mr.  Lane  Fox 
Pitt’s  favourite  metaphor  is  the  iceberg  with  its  great  mass  of 
submerged  matter,  and  its  small  part  above  the  surface.  He 
does  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  figure.  In  fact  he  gives 
an  excellent  figure  to  illustrate  the  dangers  of  using  figures. 
But  he  does  not  escape  those  dangers.  The  submerged  part 
of  the  iceberg  is  what  calls  for  explanation.  If  this  repre¬ 
sents  the  region  of  the  unconscious  mind,  it  requires  a  much 
fuller  treatment  than  this  book  offers.  We  are  not  attacking 
the  author’s  views,  but  merely  complaining  that  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  of  educational  theory  his  work 
falls  between  two  stools.  If  he  writes  for  real  experts  he 
must  go  into  greater  detail  in  his  applications ;  if  he  appeals 
to  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  teachers  and  others  who  have 
an  interest  in  education,  but  have  done  only  the  ordinary 
amount  of  reading  in  the  subject,  he  must  give  a  fuller 
exposition  of  the  basis  on  which  he  builds. 


The  Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  I.  E. 
Finkelstein.  (1  dol.  Baltimore,  U.S.A.:  Warwick  & 
York.) 

The  eighty-eight  pages  of  this  little  book  supply  a  brief 
but  satisfactory  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  representing  by  marks  the  progress  of  pupils.  The 
author’s  thesis  is  supported  by  statistical  evidence  provided 
by  the  records  of  Cornell  University.  To  the  question, 
“  Should  marks  indicate  performance  or  ability  or  accom¬ 
plishment?”  Mr.  Finkelstein  answers:  “Accomplishment.” 
He  then  points  out  that  marking  may  have  a  basis  of  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  a  hundred  divisions;  that  almost  no  one 
has  much  to  say  for  the  four-division  basis;  that  the  two- 
division  scheme  is  best  suited  for  post-graduates;  and  that 
the  three  and  five  divisions  may  be  combined  with  the  “  per¬ 
centile  ”  system.  Previous  writers  have  shown  that  there 
is  a  certain  symmetry  in  the  classification  of  the  results  of 
marking  by  percentages.  Out  of  every  hundred  students 
assessed,  the  following  are  the  numbers  that  fall  into  each 
class,  according  to  three  American  professors: 

ABODE 

Meyer .  3  ...  22  ...  50  ...  22  ...  3 

Dearborn  .  2  ...  23  ...  50  ...  23  ...  2 

Cattell  .  10  ...  20  ...  40  ...  20  ...  10 

Here  A  stands  for  “  excellent,”  B  for  “  superior,”  0  for 
“  average,”  D  for  “  inferior,”  and  E  for  “  failure.”  As  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  the  whole  subject  Mr.  Finkel¬ 
stein  adopts  a  somewhat  different  percentage — A  3  per  cent., 
B  21  per  cent.,  C  45  per  cent.,  D  19  per  cent.,  and  E  12  per 
cent.  In  the  case  of  E,  however,  he  does  not  regard  the 
whole  12  per  cent,  as  dead  failures,  but  would  “  condition  ” 
11  per  cent,  and  regard  the  remaining  1  per  cent,  as  outright 
failures.  The  practical  outcome  of  Mr.  Finkelstein’s  studies 
is  the  recommendation  of  his  curve  as  a  sort  of  standard  from 
which  the  marking  of  any  individual  teacher  should  not 
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greatly  diverge.  The  practical  effect  of  this  would  be  that 
all  nominally  “pass”  examinations  would  really  become 
competitive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  the  case  at  present. 
For  though  examiners  tell  us  that  they  mark  papers  on  their 
merits  and  according  to  a  fixed  standard,  we  know  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  percentage  of  failures  remains  pretty  con¬ 
stant  from  examination  to  examination.  For  the  credit  of 
the  examination  a  certain  minimum  of  failures  must  occur 
each  year,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  candidates  as  a  body 
may  vary  from  year  to  year.  This  point  Mr.  Finkelstein 
does  not  bring  out,  but  he  supplies  material  from  which  this 
and  many  other  conclusions  of  importance  to  the  practical 
teacher  may  be  drawn.  His  graphs  are  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 


Thresholds  of  Science  :  Mathematics.  By  C.  A.  Laisant. 

(2s.  net.  Constable.) 

On  glancing  through  the  list  of  the  volumes  issued  by 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  as  “The  Thresholds  of  Science 
Series,”  it  will  be  at  once  inferred  that  the  works  included  are 
translations,  and  that  the  originals  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  French  treatises.  We  have  met  M.  Laisant  before,  in 
his  “  Initiation  Mathematique,”  and  though  what  is  beyond 
our  power  at  the  moment — namely,  actual  reference  to  the 
latter  work — would  be  necessary  before  asserting  that  the 
present  volume  is  a  translation  of  that  delightful  little 
treatise,  still  we  note  that  page  after  page  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  deals  wfith  the  same  subject  as  its  predecessor,  and  in  the 
same  strain.  The  translator  of  the  French  original  of  the 
present  text  has  done  much  satisfactory  work,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  translation  is  very  often  too  literal,  and 
fails,  on  that  account,  to  give  a  perfect  rendering  of  what  the 
reader  knows  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  French  original.  The 
volume  is  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  for  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  for  themselves  in  an  informal  way  some  knowledge  of 
the  first  principles  which  constitute  the  groundwork  of  mathe¬ 
matical  science  —  arithmetical,  algebraical,  geometrical,  &c. 
Further,  it  has  been  written  as  a  handbook  for  the  parents  or 
other  guides  of  little  children  who  are  as  yet  far  too  young 
to  study  the  most  elementary  mathematics,  but  who  are  never 
too  young  to  be  amused  with  toys  and  games  that  develop 
their  dawning  ideas  as  to  number  and  quantity  and  geometric 
form.  M.  Laisant’s  methods  will  be  invaluable  for  the  purpose 
of  smoothing  the  path  that  leads  to  formal  study.  The  author 
constantly  reiterates  the  expression  of  the  guiding  principle 
that  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child-mind  is  to  be 
strenuously  avoided  ;  that  the  number  game,  for  example,  is 
to  be  put  away  immediately,  when  the  eagerness  and  pleasiu'e 
of  those  taking  part  in  it  flag  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is 
marvellous  to  recognize  how,  as  the  result  of  suggestion  only — 
suggestion  which  repeats  itself  as  often  as  the  same  game  is 
played — one  important  fact  after  another  is  assimilated  un¬ 
consciously.  The  laws  of  counting  impress  themselves  on  the 
child’s  mind  ;  the  seed  is  sown  that  will  develop  into  a  ready 
conception  of  the  principle  of  local  value  ;  for  in  the  game  of 
combining  ten  smaller  units  to  make  one  larger  one  we  note 
that  the  greater  “  bundle  ”  is  always  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
smaller.  The  manner  in  which  the  first  principles  of  fractions 
are  suggested  is  excellent.  The  simplicity  of  the  geometrical 
verification  of  the  for  mu  he  for  the  sums  of  the  natural  num¬ 
bers,  of  their  squares,  and  of  their  cubes,  is  conspicuous.  The 
little  child  is  encouraged  to  realize  truths  an  appreciation  of 
which  will  hereafter  make  the  formal  expressions  for  the  areas 
of  rectangles,  of  triangles,  of  parallelograms,  of  the  trapezium, 
present  themselves  as  natural  forms — nay  more  :  as  the  only 
reasonable  ones.  It  is  needless  to  extend  our  list,  since  he  who 
runs  may  not  only  read  M.  Laisant’s  text,  but  may  thoroughly 
enjoy  and  profit  by  its  perusal.  Some  details  call  for  revision. 
For  example,  the  word  “  proportion  ”  is  frequently  used  where 
“ratio”  would  be  the  better  rendering.  Again,  English 
mathematicians,  at  any  rate,  do  not  call  Euclid’s  I  47  the  “Pons 
Asinorum  ”  ;  the  honour  (sic)  of  that  epithet  has  been  reserved 
for  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  the  “  Elements.” 
The  present  volume  has  been  brought  out  in  a  very  neat  and 
durable  form.  The  type  is  good  and  clear,  and  the  diagrams, 
although  in  some  cases  they  are  rather  small,  are  nevertheless 
satisfactory  both  in  execution  and  reproduction.  If  all  the 


volumes  of  “  The  Thresholds  of  Science  Series  ”  prove  equally 
j  attractive,  the  collection  will  deserve  to  become  popular. 

A  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
P.  H.  Wykes,  M.A.  (4s.  6d.  Edward  Arnold.) 

As  teachers  of  mathematics  in  one  of  our  important  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  the  authors  of  the  present  work  have  been  able 
to  combine  with  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated 
the  wisdom  gained  through  practical  experience  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  pupils.  Speaking  generally  of  the  volume  under  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  a  valuable  textbook,  modern  in  scope  and 
arrangement  and  thoroughly  practical  in  tendency.  The 
course  of  instruction  which  it  embraces  is  supposed  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  each  successive  year  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  study  of  one  of  the  “  Parts  ”  into  which  the  entire 
book  is  subdivided.  The  work  is  not  suitable  for  the  young 
beginner,  a  previous  drilling  in  the  elements  of  the  subject 
being  assumed  as  satisfactorily  completed.  Throughout  the 
volume  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods  is  both  clear 
and  convincing,  and  this  is  notably  the  case  in  the  preliminary 
treatment  of  logarithms.  In  the  preparation  of  the  treatise 
a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  instruction  cal¬ 
culated  to  ensure  for  the  student  the  general  efficiency  that 
tells  far  more  than  special  knowledge  in  the  early  years  of  a 
business  career. 

Interspersed  amongst  the  text  are  many  examples  fully 
worked  as  models  of  method.  Exercises  for  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  are  not  only  varied,  but  very  numerous, 
and  series  of  question  papers  set  by  a  number  of  public 
examining  bodies  have  been  selected  and  reprinted.  The 
answers  to  the  exercises  and  the  problems  of  the  question 
papers  form  part  of  the  volume. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  that  has  so  evidently  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  work  in  the  course  of  its  production,  there  is 
still  room  for  revision  and  the  consequent  correction  of  errors. 
Most,  but  not  all,  of  these  are  probably  due  to  slips,  clerical 
or  otherwise.  Numerous  boldly  executed  diagrams  lend  aid 
to  the  explanations  undertaken  in  the  text. 

A  Textbook  of ,  Elementary  Statics.  By  R.  S.  Heath,  M.Ay 
T).Sc.,  Yice-Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Birmingham.  (4s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  book  has  been  written  with  the  fundamental  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  important  idea  that  facility  in  the  operations  of 
resolving  complex  force  systems  into  their  simplest  form 
must  be  attained  before  the  more  difficult  applications  of  such 
operations  to  dynamical  problems  are  attempted.  The  usual 
fundamental  assumptions  and  laws  suggested  by  experiment 
are  stated,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  at  the  outset,  and  are 
made  the  basis  of  a  mathematical  theory  which  is  intended  to 
develop  and  co-ordinate  the  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  initial 
assumptions  are  logically  interconnected.  The  use  of  the 
!  calculus  has  been  completely  avoided  throughout,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  mathematical,  and  the  book  will  probably  not 
appeal  fully  to  anyone  who  does  not,  at  least,  possess  some 
knowledge  of  co-ordinate  geometry  of  both  two  and  three 
dimensions. 

Vectorial  treatment  of  the  subject  has  not,  however,  been 
neglected,  and  the  book  contains  some  good  work,  covering  all 
the  ground  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  first 
course.  A  chapter  on  jointed  frames  includes  the  method  of 
sections,  the  method  of  two  trials,  and  the  treatment  of  frames 
with  a  rigid  member.  The  example  which  shows  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  stress  diagram  to  a  stopper  toggle  joint  is,  how¬ 
ever,  difficult  to  follow,  as  no  definite  instructions  are  given 
to  show  how  the  directions  of  the  reactions  have  been  obtained 
or  assumed. 

Analytical  processes  for  the  reduction  of  any  system  of 
forces  and  the  general  conditions  for  equilibrium  have  been 
explained  in  detail,  and  the  conditions  governing,  and  neces¬ 
sary  for,  the  determination  of  the  central  axis  and  minimum 
couple  of  a  force  system  have  been  well  demonstrated.  A 
chapter  on  Friction  includes  a  brief  discussion  on  the  cone 
of  friction  and  the  use  of  the  friction  circle.  The  idea  of 
the  principle  of  virtual  work  and  of  the  work  function  is 
also  touched  upon,  and  its  application  to  conditions  of 
stability  considered.  A  brief  chapter  at  the  end  of  the  book 
deals  with  machines  of  a  simple  type. 
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The  one  criticism  that  might  possibly  be  levelled  at  the 
work  is  that  the  line  of  treatment  adopted  is  of  too  acad¬ 
emic  a  nature — academic,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  essentially  practical  student,  although  the  ex¬ 
amples  illustrating  the  various  principles  are  to  some  extent 
based  on  practical  ideas. 

The  book,  however,  provides  an  excellent  and  concise  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject,  and  a  student  who  masters  its  contents 
and,  in  addition,  works  carefully  through  the  large  number  of 
exercises  that  are  appended  to  each  chapter,  will  be  in  a 
thoroughly  sound  position  to  appreciate  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  more  advanced  applications  of  the  work. 

The  book  forms  an  important  and  useful  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 


Ancient  Greece.  A  Sketch  of  its  Art,  Literature,  and 
Philosophy  viewed  in  connexion  with  its  External 
History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Age  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  By  H.  B.  iCotterill,  M.A.,  Translator  of 
“The  Odyssey.”  (Is.  6d.  net.  Harrap.) 

Mr.  Cotterill  has  set  himself  a  somewhat  adventurous  task, 
but  by  judicious  selection  and  disposition  of  the  multifarious 
materials  he  has  succeeded  beyond  anticipation.  He  fur¬ 
nishes  a  substantial  summary  exposition  that  will  give 
general  readers  a  real  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
activity  and  civilization  as  ascertained  by  the  best  modern 
authorities  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  subj  ect.  The  sketch 
of  the  Aegaean  civilization  involves  the  increasingly  instruc¬ 
tive  connexions  with  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Troy,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  traditions  in  relation 
to  certain  occurrences  in  Greece  proper  down  to  about  B.c. 
1200.  “The  Dark  Age”  of  the  next  four  centuries  was  an 
epoch  of  great  invasions  or  migrations,  “  which  rapidly 
changed  the  character  of  the  population  and  the  civilization 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  extended  the  Hellenic  name  to 
large  tracts  of  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Aegaean  Sea.” 
Mr.  Cotterill  relates  the  mythical  accounts  of  these  migra¬ 
tions,  and  cautiously  suggests  the  underlying  facts.  The 
Age  of  Colonization — the  next  two  centuries  and  a  half — 
brings  us  to  what  but  recently  was  the  usual  commencement 
of  Greek  history.  “  The  influence  of  Greater  Greece,”  said 
the  late  Professor  Butcher,  “  is  the  determining  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  Hellenic  people.”  The  political  and  in¬ 
tellectual  effects  find  suggestive  analogues  in  our  own  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  and  the  development  of  Hellenic  patriotism  may 
be  compared  with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  Scots  that 
have  overrun  the  modern  world.  The  outstanding  events 
and  characteristics  of  the  later  periods  are  also  very  care¬ 
fully  and  effectively  set  forth.  To  each  chapter  are  ap¬ 
pended  “  sections  ”  dealing  with  matters  closely  connected 
with  the  period  therein  treated.  Thus,  to  the  chapter  on 
the  Spartan  and  the  Theban  Supremacy  are  appended  four 
sections:  A,  Xenophon;  B,  Sicily  and  the  Carthaginians;  C, 
Plato;  D,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Painting  till  the 
accession  of  Alexander.  By  this  disposition  the  main  line 
of  the  history  can  be  followed  without  interruption,  and  then 
be  supplemented  from  the  Sections  at  will.  Notes  on 
temples,  dress,  ooin$,  and  vases  are  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  There  are  nearly  150  illustrations  in  half-tone 
and  line,  and  five  plates  in  colour — a  valuable  and  attractive 
feature  of  an  excellent  work. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

Montessori  Schools  as  seen  in  the  Early  Summer  of  1913.  By  Jessie 
White,  D.Sc.  (Is.  net.  Cornish  Brothers  and  Humphrey 
Milford.) 

We  have  here  a  baker’s  dozen  of  chapters,  each  giving  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  one  of  the  schools  in  Italy  or  Italian  Switzerland 
in  which  Montessori  principles  are  being  put  into  practice.  Mrs. 
White,  in  her  two  months’  inspection.  ha«  visited  most  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  schools,  and  succeeds  in  giving  a  very  effective  presentation 
of  what  she  saw  and  heard.  Her  aim  appears  to  be  rather  to  give  the 

(.Continued,  on  page  152.) 
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ENGLISH. 

READERS. 

Including  the  Masterpieces  ol'  such  well-known  writers  as 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch,  &c.  Each  beautifully  Illustrated  and  strongly  bound. 
Prices  from  9d.  to  3s.  6d. 

THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Patriotic  and  Historical  Poems.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  With 
Notes.  New  and  Cheap  Edition.  324  pages.  A  Poetry 
Reader  for  TJ pper  Classes.  Cloth,  Is. 

CASSELL  S  “  SELECT  ”  POETRY  BOOKS. 

Book  I,  for  Juniors;  Book  II,  for  Intermediate  Classes; 
Book  III,  for  Seniors.  Extra  crown  8vo.  64  pages.  Limp 
cloth,  4d. 

LANGUAGES. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 

By  V.  P.  Kitchin,  B.A.  With  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illus¬ 
trations.  Books  I  and  II.  Cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

A  NEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  R.  H.  Axlpress,  M.A.,  and  J.  Laffitte,  B.  6s L.  Arranged 
in  three  parts — viz.,  Reader,  Grammar,  and  Exercises.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

CASSELL'S  PENNY  FRENCH  CLASSICS 

Edited  by  de  Y.  Payen-Payne.  Twelve  Books,  32  pages 
each.  Paper  covers.  Id. ;  cloth  limp,  3d. 

A  FIRST  GERMAN  COURSE. 

By  J.  B.  Joerg,  B.A.,  and  J.  A.  Joerg.  Consisting  of  Reader, 
Grammar,  and  Exercises.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Lift. I).  112  pages.  13th 

Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is. 

THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.lt.,  with  the  co-operation 
of  C.  A.  Vince,  M. A.  216  pages.  43 rd  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

These  hooks  embody  all  those  features  which  are  recognized 
as  being  of  the  most  potential  value  to  students  and  teachers 
of  the  subject.  Each  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  Prices 
range  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 

Cassell’s  “Modern  School” 
Geographical  Series. 

A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Geography 
This  World  of  Ours. 

The  Children’s  England. 

Round  the  Empire. 

Stories  of  Other  Lands. 

Under  Other  Skies. 

HISTORY. 

Cassell’s  History  Books  have  earned  the  highest  praise.  They 
are  interesting,  simple,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  in  large 
type  with  many  helpful  illustrations.  Prices  range  from  4d. 

to  6s.  6d. 

Makers  of  History. 

Things  New  and  Old. 

A  School  History  of  England. 

A  History  of  England. 


CASSELL'S  UNRIVALLED 
DICTIONARIES . 


CASSELL  'S  NA  TURE 
BOOKS - 

|  CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.  (Educational  Dept.), 

La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 
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reader  material  on  which  to  form  a  judgment  than  to  provide  a  judg¬ 
ment  ready  made  ;  and  as  her  observation  is  guided  by  her  scientific 
training  and  her  great  experience  as  a  teacher,  she  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  useful,  if  not  very  inspiring,  record.  Read  along  with 
some  of  the  general  accounts  of  Montessori’s  work,  this  little  volume 
will  be  found  to  give  exactly  the  exemplification  required  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  comprehension  of  what  is  actually  being  done. 

CLASSICS. 

Caesar  :  Gallic  War.  Book  VI.  By  LI.  M.  Penn,  M.A. 

(Is.  6d.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  lower  and  middle  forms  of  schools. 
It  contains  a  very  useful  introduction  dealing  with  general  topics 
such  as  “Gaul  and  the  Gauls”  and  “The  Roman  Army.”  The 
editor  says  that  he  has  avoided  notes  on  grammar  except  in  regard  to 
peculiarities  of  construction,  and  on  the  grammatical  side  the  hook 
is  weak.  The  notes  and  punctuation  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXIV 
make  nonsense  of  the  passage,  although  a  correct  paraphrase  is 
given.  In  Chapter  XXII  aequitate  animi  is  wrongly  translated,  as 
is  sub  vexillo  in  Chapter  XXXVI,  and  nullo  .  .  ,  percepto  in  Chap¬ 
ter  XL.  The  genitives  vitae  necisque  in  Chapter  XIX  are  objective, 
not  “genitives  of  definition,”  and  we  noticed  several  other  in¬ 
accuracies. 

Puer  Romanus.  By  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.  A.,  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A. 

(2s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press. ) 

This  clever  little  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  using  the 
Direct  Method  in  Latin  It  is  intended  for  a  second-year  reader. 
A  Roman  boy  gives  an  account  of  himself,  his  home  and  school,  and 
tells  of  incidents  from  his  daily  life.  Passages  from  Catullus,  Martial, 
Horace,  and  other  writers  are  cleverly  brought  into  the  narrative. 
Thus,  we  have  a  journey  from  Brundisium  modelled  on  the  well 
known  satire  of  Horace,  and  Pliny’s  anecdote  of  the  haunted  house 
is  introduced  by  a  notice  in  the  Forum  of  a  house  to  let.  Catullus’ 
poem  on  Lesbia’s  sparrow  is  given  as  a  recitation  by  the  hoy  at 
a  dinner.  The  whole  forms  a  lively  and  interesting  narrative,  which 
gives  the  teacher  excellent  opportunities  for  conversational  practice 
and  which  contains  much  solid  matter.  The  book  is  tastefully 
printed,  with  some  admirable  illustrations. 

“  Bohn’s  Classics.” — The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Vol.  II.  By  E.  H. 

Blakeney,  M.A.  (3s.  6d.  G.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Blakeney  has  taken  as  a  model  for  his  translation  the  narrative 
portions  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
result  is  very  succesful.  The  translator,  though  keeping  closely  to 
the  text,  has  managed  to  avoid  baldness  and  stiffness,  and  the 
version  moves  easily  and  freely.  The  foot-notes  contain  much 
interesting  matter,  and  parallels  and  illustrations  are  given  which 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  literature.  The  book  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  student  and  will  give  the  general  reader  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  original. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W.  King  Gillies,  M.A., 
B.A.  Oxou.,  and  Frederick  P.  Shepherd,  M.A.  (2s.  Oliver 
&  Boyd.) 

The  aim  of  the  authors  is  “to  provide  a  manual  which  may  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  beginners  and  which  also  embodies  what  an 
advanced  pupil  may  be  expected  to  know  of  Latin  grammar  by  the 
time  he  leaves  school.”  The  matter  is  well  arranged,  and  for  the 
more  advanced  pupil  chapters  are  given  on  Word  Formation, 
Anomalous  and  Defective  Nouns,  Latin  Quantity  and  Metre,  and 
other  points.  The  syntax  is  clearly  written  and  there  is  a  very 
useful  appendix  on  constructions  less  commonly  met  with.  The 
book  contains  an  index,  and  we  thoroughly  recommend  it  for  use  in 
schools. 

Matriculation  Latin  Course.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.,  and  A.  J.  F. 

Collins.  (4s.  6d.  University  Tutorial  Press. ) 

This  book  is  intended  to  carry  the  student  up  to  the  standard  of 
Latiu  which  is  required  by  British  Universities  for  their  Matricula¬ 
tion  certificate,  and  any  one  who  worked  through  this  book  should 
have  no  d  fficulty  in  reaching  that  standard.  A  knowledge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  Latin  accidence  is  assumed,  but  a  summary  of  accidence  is 
given  in  Part  II  for  reference.  Latin  syntax  is  treated  with  excel¬ 
lent  clearness  and  simplicity  in  chapters  of  suitable  length.  The 
various  points  of  importance  are  well  brought  out  by  differences 
of  type  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  copious  exercises  to  each 
chapter,  consisting  of  a  number  of  very  suitable  sentences  to  be 
rendered  into  Latin.  In  addition  each  exercise  is  preceded  by 
a  reading  lesson  consisting  of  a  passage  from  a  Latin  author.  These 
pieces  are  well  chosen,  and,  where  difficult  sentences  occur,  a  gram¬ 
matical  analysis  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  less  advanced  student.  We  thoroughly 
recommend  this  book 

“Bell’s  Simplified  Latin  Classics.”  —  (1)  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

(2)  Sallust's  Catiline.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.) 

These  books  will  be  found  very  useful  in  the  second  year  of  a  Latin 
course.  In  each  case  the  original  narrative  has  been  considerably 


simplified,  but  the  author  has  been  successful  in  preserving  much  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  Quantities  are  marked  throughout  the 
books,  and  they  are  provided  with  vocabularies  and  exercises  for  oral 
and  written  work.  The  books  are  not  encumbered  with  long  notes, 
those  which  are  given  being  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  They  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  class  work. 

“Stories  from  the  Classics  Series.”  —  (1)  Ovid:  Stories  from  the 
Metamorphoses.  (2)  Ovid :  Easy  Stories  from  the  Metamorphoses. 

By  B.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Firth,  B.A.  (Is.  Long¬ 
mans.) 

These  two  books  by  the  same  authors  contain  selections  from  the 
“Metamorphoses”  which  are  very  suitable  for  school  reading. 
Each  story  is  provided  with  a  short  introduction,  and  in  places  the 
text  is  simplified.  There  are  short  notes  and  a  vocabulary  and  pre¬ 
faces  on  the  works  of  Ovid  and  the  metre  of  the  poems.  The  format 
of  the  books  is  pleasing. 

Litnen  :  a  First  Class  Latin  Book.  By  Profs.  Walters  and  Conway. 

Fourth  edition.  (3s.  John  Murray.) 

In  bringing  out  a  fourth  edition  of  their  well  known  “Limen,” 
Profs.  Walters  and  Conway  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  revising 
the  book  throughout.  The  alterations  are  of  a  minor  character, 
mostly  consisting  of  corrections  of  inconsistencies  of  termination 
which  had  inadvertently  crept  in.  The  copy  before  us  (the  teachers’ 
edition!  contains  an  appendix  for  teachers  on  the  oral  method.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  praise  this  book,  which  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  school  textbook. 

Graded  First  Latin  Books.  Book  II.  (Is.  Rivingtons.) 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  six  books  which  cover  elementary 
Latin  accidence  and  syntax.  This  book  treats  the  third  and  fifth 
declensions,  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns,  the  third  conjugation 
of  verbs,  and  some  irregular  verbs.  The  material  is  divided  into 
lessons,  to  each  of  which  exercises  are  added  and  simple  passages  for 
reading.  The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  English  into  Latin 
exercises  and  a  summary  of  the  grammar. 

FRENCH. 

Feuilles  de  Route,  1870.  By  Paul  Deroulede.  Adapted  and  edited  by 
R.  H.  Pardoe.  (Pp.  111.  Is.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  “  Oxford  Junior  French 
Series  ”  Deroulede  gives  an  account  of  his  personal  experiences 
in  the  Franco -Prussian  War,  which  should  appeal  to  boys  and 
masters. 

Preliminary  French  Lessons.  By  Otto  Siepmann  and  L.  F.  Vemois. 

(Pp.  120.  Is.  Macmillan.) 

Except  for  a  French -English  Vocabulary  this  is  a  Direct  Method 
book,  well  arranged,  well  printed,  and  well  provided  with  pictures. 
The  French  accent  of  Mr.  Brock’s  illustrations  is  now  famous. 
There  are  exercises  in  pronunciation  and  a  summary  of  grammar. 
The  latter  might  be  reduced  in  quantity.  It  is  remarkable  that  pour 
in  pour  les  enfants  is  classed  as  a  preposition;  in  pour  aider  as  a  con¬ 
junction. 

L'Histoire  de  France  en  Themes  (1789-1912).  By  T,  P.  Young. 

(Pp.  127.  2s.  6d.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

Here  are  105  passages  for  French  prose  composition.  The  pas¬ 
sages  are  well  chosen  and  the  idea  is  to  be  commended. 

Poemes  et  Chants  de  France.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Daniels  and  Rene 
Travers.  (Pp.  187.  Is.  6d.  ;  without  Vocabulary  and  Transla¬ 
tions,  Is.  Harrap.) 

The  preface  occupies  18  pages,  the  poems  128,  verse  translations, 
20,  French-English  Vocabulary  32.  Ten  songs  with  Music  are 
given  and  a  good  number  of  modem  poems.  A  pleasing  little  book. 
Methode  Directe  pour  V  Enseignement  de  la  Langue  Franqaise.  By 
Charles  Schweitzer  and  Emile  Simonnot.  English  edition 
published  in  collaboration  with  E.  G.  W.  Braunholtz.  Pre¬ 
miere  annee  100  Illustrations.  (Pp.  149.  2s.  Paris:  Armand 
Colin.  London :  Hachette.) 

This  is  an  attractive  book  in  many  ways.  It  will  give  the  good 
teacher  good  opportunity  for  good  work.  There  are  excellent  exer¬ 
cises  in  pronunciation.  But  surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
English  pupils  will  pronounce  on  as  an  (Section  29).  The  opposite 
mistake  is  common.  It  is  surprising  to  find  no  exercises  in  the 
division  into  syllables.  There  is  only  a  reference  to  it  in  Section  62. 
The  sentences  in  ce  qui  se  dit  en  classe  are  partly  to  the  point  and 
partly  unfortunate,  as  they  include  remarks  (and  threats)  which  are 
the  sign  of  the  incompetent  master  in  England  (this  is  no  reflection 
on  French  schools).  Is  not  the  form  wrong  in  Section  48?  So 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  totally  unreal.  Should  two  gram¬ 
matical  forms  be  given  in  a  first  year — e.g.  Sections  3,  5,  and  17  ? 
The  grammar  probably  covers  too  much  ground,  though  not  more 
than  is  usual  in  these  Direct  Method  books.  The  vocabulary  used 
might  be  reorganized  in  places,  with  more  attention  to  the  relation  of 
one  act  to  another — e.g.  Section  108.  It  is  based  on  objects  and 
actions  in  the  classroom.  Ir,  is  as  practical  as  we  can  wish  for — e.g. 

( Continued  on  page  154. ) 
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BLACK’S  LITERARY  READERS. 


Ed.  by  JOHN  FINNEMORE  (Author  of  “  Social  Life  in  England  ”  ). 
Each  volume  with  8  plates  in  colour  and  many  in  black  and  white. 


LITERARY  READERS. 


Book 


Price  lOd. 
„  Is.  Od. 

„  Is.  4d. 

,,  Is.  6d. 


I.  Including  Introduction  to 

Little  Folk  of  Many  Lands. 

II.  „  „  „ 

III.  Introducing  the  British  Empire  :  how 
won,  how  kept,  how  used. 

IV.  Dealing  with  North  America. 

V.  Dealing  with  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

and  South  Africa.  ,,  Is.  6d. 

VI.  Dealing  with  the  Indian  Empire.  ,,  Is.  9d. 

The  special  feature  of  this  set  of  Readers  is  that  in  all  Books 
above  the  Second  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  Britain  came  by 
her  world-wide  Empire.  Three-fourths  of  the  prose,  however, 
consists  of  lessons  of  general  interest,. 

Selected  by  Mrs.  P.  A.  BARNETT. 

SONG  AND  STORY. 

SELECTIONS  OP  VERSE. 

Paper  Covers,  6d.  each.  96  pages  each.  Limp  cloth,  8d.  each. 
Book  I.  Book  II.  Book  III. 


JUNIOR. 


INTERMEDIATE. 


SENIOR. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  READERS. 


“SCHOOL  EDITION.’’  Complete  Text 
Notes. 

“CHEAP  SCHOOL’’  EDITION. 

and  Notes. 

“CONTINUOUS  READER.’1 

and  Notes. 

ARRANGED  FOR  YOUNG 

Simple  Notes. 


with  Introduction  and 
Price  2s.  each  novel. 
Complete  Text  with  Introduction 
Price  Is.  each  novel. 
Abridged  Text  with  Introduction 
Price  Is.  6d.  each  novel. 
PEOPLE.  With  Introduction  and 
Price  6d.  net  each  novel. 


POEMS  Complete  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Price  ls.each  novel. 


Edited  by  E.  E.  SPEIGHT. 

Each  volume  with  8  full-page  plates  in  colour. 

SENTINEL  READERS. 


Book  I.  ...  Price  lOd.  Book  IV.  ...  Price  Is.  6d- 

„  II.  ...  „  Is.  Od.  „  V.  ...  „  Is.  6d- 

„  III.  ...  „  Is.  4d.  „  VI.  ...  „  is.  9d- 

Sentinel  Hours  (an  anthology  of  Prose  and  Verse).  ...  Price  2s. 

This  set  of  reading  books  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to 
•awakening  intelligence  and  imparting  knowledge,  and  of  widening 
the  sympathies  of  boys  and  girls  in  all  humane  directions. 

Didactic  talk  has  been,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided,  for  all 
good  teachers  are  agreed  with  the  poet  that 

The  argument  most  fit  and  ample 
Por  present  use  is  the  example. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  GLOVER. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Illustrated.  Price  6d.  each.  In  Limp  Cloth. 

JUNIOR. 

OLD-TIME  TALES.  Bv  Mrs.  Craig. 

FROM  SWEEP  TO  WATER-BABY.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 
FOLK.  STORIES  By  the  Brothers  Grimm. 

INTERMEDIATE  (Containing  Composition  Exercises.) 

TALES  FROM  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.  In  3  Books.  By 
Wm.  Morris. 

ERIC  :  A  Tale  of  School  Life.  By  E.  W.  Earrar. 

TALES  OF  WONDER.  From  Hawthorne. 

LORDS  OF  THE  CASTLE.  By  Frances  Brown. 

SENIOR  (containing  Composition  Exercises). 

RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS :  AND  OUR  DOGS.  By  John  Brown, 
M.D.  With  Character  Sketch  of  the  Author. 

GREAT  DEEDS  ON  LAND  AND  SEA.  From  W.  H.  Fitchett’s 
“  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,”  and  “  Fights  for  the  Flag.” 
TALES  FROM  DICKENS.  “A  Christmas  Carol,”  and  “Little 
Dombey.”  By  Charles  Dickens. 


Published  by  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

OOOOOOO5OODKO0OOOOOOOO^ 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS . 

The  Atlas  Geographies. 


THE  SOLFAMO 

(Reg.  No.  354444). 


Preparatory  Series. 


(1)  EARTH  LORE,  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  Geography. 

(2)  BRITISH  ISLES.  \ 


(3)  EUROPE  (excluding  British 

Isles). 

(4)  ASIA. 

(5)  AFRICA. 

(6)  AUTRALASIA. 

(7)  NORTH  AMERICA. 

(8)  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


Each  book  contains  Special  Maps  illus¬ 
trating  Surface,  Routes,  Climate, 
Vepetation,  Mineral  Productions , 
Manufactures ,  Distribution  of 
Papulation ,  and  Political  Divi¬ 
sions,  in  addition  to  numerous  Sketch 
Maps.  Practical  Exercises  are 
set  at  the  end  of  each  Section. 

*  In  Preparation. 


Parts  2  to  8  bound  together  form  Book  II,  see  below. 

Limp  Cloth  Covers,  price  6d.  each  net. 


For  Higher  Elementary  and  Lower 
Forms  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Book:  I.— A  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.— Covering  the  work  required 
for  thu  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Locals  and  other  University  Examinations. 
Numerous  Practical  Exercises  are  set  on  each  part.  This  book  is  illustrated 
by  11  Maps  and  85  Diagrams.  Price  1  s.  6d  net. 

Book  II.— JUNIOR  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

— Containing  7  Blank  Orographical  Maps,  88  Special  Maps,  and  20  Sketch 
Maps.  Numerous  Practical  Exercises  at  the  end  of  each  section.  Price 

2s.  8d.  net. 

Books  I  and  II  bound  together,  forming  a  complete  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Price  3s.  9d.  net. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY. 

For  Upper  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  University  Students. 

Book  III. — SENIOR  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

— On  a  Regional  Basis,  meeting  the  requirements  of  University  and  other 
Examinations.  (Also  in  numbers.) 

Number  4. — Africa.  Now  ready. 

„  1  a.— British  Isles.  Ready  in  April. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd. 

EDINA  WORKS,  EOINBURCH,  and  6  PATERNOSTER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


A  Novel  and  Effective  Device 
consisting  of  a  Glockenspiel 
and  a  Sliding  Modulator. 

This  device  will  be  found  invaluable  to 
teachers  of  Singing  in  Schools,  Colleges, 
&c.,  and  also  to  professors  of  the  same 
art.  Its  use  is  most  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  practical.  It  will  aid  bj 
practical  illustration  in  the  teaching  of 
sight  singing,  both  tonic  sol-fa  and  old 
notation.  It  will  also  be  found  invaluable 
for  ear  training,  musical  dictation,  and 
will  greatly  assist  in  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  music. 

Professional  musicians  will  find  that 
with  the  use  of  this  device  pupils  will 
certainly  take  a  brighter  interest  in  their 
work. 

Net  Price,  with  One  Hammer, 

£2.  Ts.  6d. 


A  pamphlet  on  the  use  and  application  of  the  SOLFAMO,  called 
“The  Teachers’  Handbook,”  by  R.  Roston  Bourke,  F.E.I.S.,  is 
published  at  6<2.  This  hook  gives  the  fullest  information  concern¬ 
ing  “  The  Solfamo.” 

MESSRS.  HAWKES  &  SON, 

DENMAN  STREET,  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  S.W. 
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time,  weights  and  measures,  money.  At  Section  100  begin  con¬ 
nected  narratives  based  on  the  schoolroom,  on  anecdotes  and  poems. 
The  illustrations  are  in  some  cases  practical,  in  all  they  enliven  the 
page.  For  the  poems  and  songs,  says  the  preface  :  “  Le  professeur 
ne  devra  pas  craindre  de  recourir  a  la  traduction.”  The  vocabulary 
occupies  about  thirteen  pages  ;  this  indicates  about  thirteen  hundred 
words  in  the  books. 

ENGLISH. 

How  to  Read  Shakespeare.  By  James  Stalker,  M.A.,  D.D. 

(5s.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

Prof.  Stalker  has  provided  an  excellent  popular  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  our  greatest  dramatist.  His  book  makes  no 
pretensions  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  any  of  the  vexed  questions  of 
authenticity  or  chronology  that  form  the  hunting  ground  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  critics  of  the  more  technical  sort,  nor  does  it  challenge  com¬ 
parison  with  such  monuments  of  interpretative  insight  as  that  of 
Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley.  It  is  a  simple  examination  of  the  significance 
of  the  plays  and  poems  when  placed  in  their  natural  grouping,  as  it 
may  fitly  be  presented  to  readers  who  are  not  expert  in  dealing  with 
literary  problems.  It  is  made  clear,  however,  that  the  author  writes 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  fruitful 
researches  on  Shakespearean  questions.  The  book  may  be  heartily 
recommended  to  all  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  their  study  of 
Shakespeare. 

HISTORY. 

The  Navy  under  the  Early  Stuarts,  and  its  Influence  on  English  History . 
By  C.  D.  Penn,  M.A.  Lond.  (5s.  net.  Leighton  Buzzard  and 
Manchester  :  The  Faith  Press.) 

This  volume  belongs  to  a  most  useful  and  happily  increasing  class, 
which  selects  a  manageable  period  of  some  department  of  national 
affairs,  and  treats  it  in  instinctive  detail  on  the  basis  of  authoritative 
documents.  Mr.  Penn  selects  the  Navy,  and  inquires  into  its  manage¬ 
ment  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  central 
points  being  the  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  Re  expeditions.  He  takes  every 
opportunity  of  inculcating  the  importance  of  command  of  the  sea,  and 
he  brings  out  efficiently  the  contrast  between  the  incredible  incom¬ 
petence  of  titled  administrators  and  commanders  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  period  and  the  improvement  that  set  in  later  under  men  of 
brains  and  practical  experience.  The  essential  value  of  the  work  lies 
in  its  industrious  research.  We  hope  Mr.  Penn  will  be  encouraged  to 
go  on  at  least  one  more  stage,  and  set  forth  frankly  the  story  of  the 
Dutch  wars. 

“The  Coming  Men.” — The  Man  of  Egypt.  By  Clayton  Sedgwick 
Cooper,  M.A.  (5s.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

“  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  to  the  person  who  stays  at 
home,  as  well  as  to  the  prospective  Egyptian  traveller,  a  brief  and,  if 
possible,  an  unbiassed  idea  of  the  Coming  Man  of  Egypt,  in  his 
Industrial,  Educational,  Political,  and  Religious  Awakenings.” 
The  writer  is  an  American.  The  materials  are  rather  slight,  and  the 
treatment  is  to  a  considerable  extent  jaunty  and  general,  the  later 
chapters  showing  more  solidity.  The  political  part  lacks  critical 
penetration.  The  educational  matters  are  scarcely  ripe  for  any  fruit¬ 
ful  handling  ;  one  can  say  little  more  than  that  education  is  moving 
ahead — notably  the  education  of  girls  and  vocational  training.  The 
account  of  A1  Azhar  University  yields  nothing  of  fresh  importance. 
The  future  of  Islam  in  contact  with  modern  ideas  is  soberly  and  com¬ 
petently  discussed  ;  and  the  summing  up  of  the  Future  Man  of  Egypt 
presents  a  thoughtful  forecast.  There  is  a  large  number  of  good  and 
varied  illustrations.  Obviously  the  author  did  not  read  his  proofs. 

“  Bell’s  English  History  Source  Books.” — (1)  The  Welding  of  the  Race, 
“  449  ”_1066.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  W.  Wallis, 
B.A.  Oxon.,  Assistant  Master  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  (2)  From 
Palmerston  to  Disraeli,  1856-1876.  Compiled  by  Ewing  Harding, 
BA.  Lond.,  Senior  Master  of  the  Modern  School,  Southport. 
(Is.  net  each.  G.  Bell  &  Sons.) 

Mr.  Wallis  has  produced  a  judicious  and  scholarly  volume,  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  series.  Mr.  Harding’s  extracts  are  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  space,  and  he  avoids  political  partisanship.  When 
he  was  on  the  second  China  War,  he  might  have  usefully  given  some 
account  of  its  real  origin,  which  is  too  often  distorted  in  school  his¬ 
tories. 

The  (origin  and  Development  of  Public  Administration  in  England .  By 

G.  T.  Reid,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Mitchell  Student  of  the  University, 
1906-8.  (Is.  6d.  Macdonald  &  Evans,  4  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.C.) 

The  work  is  historical — an  account,  not  of  institutions  as  they  are 
and  as  they  function  now,  but  of  how  they  arose  and  came  to  be  what 
they  now  are.  It  has  evidently  grown  out  of  the  author’s  degree 
studies,  and  it  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  other  candidates  in  the 
same  department,  as  well  as  to  general  readers,  and  a  very  serviceable 
companion  to  the  ordinary  history  book.  After  a  summary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  Mr.  Reid  deals  with  the  position  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  King,  Parliament,  the  National  Funds,  Local  Taxation, 
Army  and  Navy,  Local  Government,  the  Law,  the  Cabinet,  and 


Party  Organization.  The  treatmentis  brief,  but  clear,  trustworthy, 
and  highly  suggestive. 

King's  College  Lectures  on  Colonial  Problems.  Edited  by  F.  J.  C. 

Hearnsliaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Univer- 
versity  of  London,  King’s  College.  (4s.  6d.  net.  G.  Bell.) 

There  are  half-a-dozen  lectures  on  Colonial  or  Imperial  Problems 
by  lecturers  of  authority  on  their  several  subjects  :  “The  Colonies  in 
International  Law,”  by  Dr.  Lawrence;  “Native  Land  and  Labour 
in  the  South  Seas,”  by  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn  ;  “Problems  of  Austra¬ 
lian  Federation,”  by  Sir  John  A.  Cockburn  ;  “The  Influence  of 
Science  on  Empire, ”  by  Sir  Charles  P.  Lucas;  “The  Colonial  Re¬ 
formers  of  1830,”  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Egerton  ;  and  “  The  Problem  of  an 
Imperial  Executive,”  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low.  They  are  all  thoroughly 
well  worth  reading  and  meditation.  Taken  together,  they  “present 
a  typical  and  representative  picture  of  the  kind  of  problems,  legal, 
social,  constitutional,  economic,  historical,  and  administrative,  that 
imperial  statesmen  are  called  upon  to  face  to-day.”  We  will  not 
discuss  these  high  matters  here  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Low  says,  we  are 
only  in  “the  stage  of  aspiration  and  examination,”  we  would  lay 
some  stress  on  “examination.” 

MATHEMATICS. 

1)  Systematic  Arithmetics.  Pupils’  Books  I-V.  By  R.  Fewkes. 
(Books  I  and  II,  3d.  each  ;  Books  III-V,  4d.  each.  Edward 
Arnold.)  (2)  Household  Arithmetic  for  Girls.  Books  I-III. 
By  Mrs.  Griffin.  (Book  I,  paper  4d.,  cloth  4^d.  ;  Books  II 
and  III,  paper  5d.  each,  cloth  5|d.  each.  Pitman.)  (3)  Exer¬ 
cises  in  Visual  Arithmetic.  Books  I-III.  By  A.  J.  Berry, 
M.A.  Oxon.  (Paper  3d.  each,  cloth  4d.  each.  Pitman.) 

(1)  Each  of  the  above  series  is  of  a  useful  and  practical  character  and 
consists  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  exercises  for  class  purposes.  The 
type  used  is  large  and  clear  and  the  paper  binding  is  stout  and 
serviceable.  The  “  Systematic  Arithmetics”  form  a  complete  course 
in  the  elements  of  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Fewkes  has  compiled  the 
little  volumes  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  as  expressed  in 
Circular  807,  Revised  Suggestions.  Each  “book”  commences  with 
a  summary  of  useful  information.  We  must  take  exception  to  the 
frequent  use  of  “so  many  (times)  bigger  or  less”  to  express  the 
idea  “  so  many  times  as  large  or  as  small.” 

(2)  “  Household  Arithmetic  for  Girls  ”  affords  valuable  instruction, 
and,  assuming  that  all  the  details  have  been  carefully  verified,  girls 
may  derive  great  benefit  from  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  processes 
taught  and  an  assimilation  of  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  the 
numerous  hints  bearing  on  everyday  domestic  life. 

(3)  “Exercises  in  Visual  Arithmetic”  contains  the  practical 
application  of  the  author’s  work  on  “Visual  and  Observational 
Arithmetic.”  The  basis  of  the  course  of  instruction  appears  to 
be  sound  as  well  as  attractive,  the  key-note  being  to  ensure  the 
creation  of  clear  impressions  on  the  young  mind  by  the  repeated  and 
varied  representations  of  the  fact  which  the  teacher  desires  to  im¬ 
part. 

The  School  Algebra.  Matriculation  Edition.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P.  (4s.  6d.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

However  thoroughly  a  student  may  have  been  grounded  in 
arithmetical  principles,  his  first  acquaintance  with  algebraic  notation 
and  symbolism  frequently  gives  rise  to  many  apparent  difficulties 
which  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  judicious  and  systematic  form 
of  elementary  treatment.  The  author  endeavours  to  minimize  these 
difficulties  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  the  fact  that  algebra 
may  really  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  arithmetic  by  introducing 
the  subject  with  easy  examples  on  simple  equations  and  the  use  of 
simple  formulae.  To  enable  this  idea  to  be  effective  it  is  assumed,  to- 
begin  with,  that  the  usual  arithmetical  laws  hold  good,  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  the  laws  of  signs  being  reserved  for  discussion  in 
a  later  chapter.  A  few  geometrical  examples  of  algebraic  theorems 
are  given,  but  their  inclusion  is  intended  to  be  merely  for  purposes  of 
illustration.  The  idea  of  functionality  has  been  well  brought  out  in 
the  four  and  a  half  chapters  which  have  been  devoted  to  work  on 
graphs.  One  of  these  chapters  deals  with  problems  on  maxima  and 
minima.  The  treatment  generally  is  not  rigorous,  such  treatment 
being  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  an  elementary  type,  but  the  work 
dealt  with  is  sufficient  to  lay  down  a  sound  and  adequate  foundation 
of  algebraical  principles  and  processes  without  unnecessarily  burden¬ 
ing  the  student  with  proofs  of  a  formal  nature.  No  tendency  is 
shown  to  encourage  mere  facility  in  the  memorizing  of  formula;,  the 
method  adopted  throughout  being  rather  an  endeavour  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  a  sound  grounding  in  first  principles.  The  book 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  best  of  its  kind,  and,  as  a  textbook  for 
matriculation  examinations,  should  meet  with  general  approval. 

A  Shorter  Algebra.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A. 

(2s.  6d.  Bell.) 

The  authors’  aim  in  issuing  this  book  has  been  to  condense  wiihin 
the  covers  of  a  single  volume  sufficient  information  to  cover  the 
syllabuses  prescribed  for  examinations  up  to  London  Matriculation 
standard.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  essential 
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will  publish  during  the  following  Months  a  Series  of  Articles,  written  by  Medical 

Men  and  Women,  under  the  General  Title  of 

SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 


I.  INTRODUCTORY.  By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.D. 

II  IN  THE  NURSERY.  By  Helen  Webb,  M.B. 

III  IN  BOYS’  SCHOOLS.  By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.D. 

IV.  IN  GIRLS’  SCHOOLS.  By  Helen  Webb,  M.B. 

V.  TRAINING  INSTRUCTORS:  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

By  Noraii  March,  B.Sc.,  M.R.San.I. 

VI.  SEX  TEACHING  AND  EUGENICS.  By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  E.R.S.Edin. 

THE  FIRST  ARTICLE  WILL  APPEAR  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER . 


LONDON:  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  89  FARRINGDON  STREET,  E.C. 


THE 

“A.L.”  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  Series  of  small  Geographical  Textbooks  for  the  use  of  pupils  in 
both  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.  They  are  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  of 
statement.  They  are  fully  illustrated  with  new  Sketch-maps, 
Diagrams,  and  Views.  They  are  written  in  an  attractive 
descriptive  style ;  and  Teachers  who  are  taking  Geography  on 
the  most  approved  modern  lines  will  find  these  little  books  an 

invaluable  aid. 


The  British  Isles. 

80  pp.,  31  Maps  and  Diagrams, 
and  23  Illustrations. 

By  W.  T.  Taylor,  F.R.G.S. 

Europe. 

104  pp.,  11  Maps,  and  28 
Illustrations. 

By  T.  W.  Powell,  M.A. 

The  British  Empire 
Beyond  the  Seas. 

102  pp.,  15  Maps  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  and  27  Illustrations. 
By  J.  H.  Torbitt,  M.A. 

Each  published  at  4d. ; 


Africa. 

104  pp.,  19  Maps,  and  20 
Illustrations. 

By  T.  Franklin,  A.C.P. 

The  Americas. 

110  pp.,  30  Maps  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  and  26  Illustrations. 
By  W.  E.  West,  B.Sc., 
F.R.G.S. 

Asia. 

125  pp.,  15  Maps  and  Dia¬ 
grams,  and  23  Illustrations. 
By  Hilda  M.  Bradley,  B.A., 
A.C.P. 

in  cloth-lined  cover,  5d. 
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features  of  Part  I  of  the  author’s’  well  known  “  Elementary  Algebra  ” 
further  information  regarding  surds,  indices,  quadratic  equations, 
progressions,  &c.  A  number  of  useful  examination  papers  set  by 
various  examining  bodies  have  been  appended. 

Zahlentheorie.  By  Dr.  KurtHensel.  (Sewn,  10  M.  ;  bound,  10.80  M. 

Berlin  and  Leipzig  :  G.  J.  Gijschen.) 

Dr.  Hensel’s  scholarly  work  on  “Theory  of  Numbers”  must,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  prove  more  especially  valuable  to  the  German 
student  of  this  branch  of  mathematics.  Nevertheless,  it  promises  to 
be  useful  to  a  far  less  restricted  circle  of  readers  of  the  subject. 
Apart  from  the  difficulties  created  by  the  technicalities  of  the  theory , 
which  is  discussed  by  the  author  at  considerable  length,  the  text  may 
be  readily  followed  by  any  one  possessing  an  average  knowledge  of 
German,  whilst  the  use  of  Latin  character  type  will  by  many  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  additional  attraction. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  William  P.  Milne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Mathematical 
Master,  Clifton  College,  Bristol.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Arnold.) 

Dr.  Milne  divides  his  book  into  ten  chapters,  dealing  successively 
witii  rational  and  irrational  numbers,  limits  and  convergence  of  series, 
summation  of  series,  binomial  theorem,  permutations  and  combina¬ 
tions,  exponential  and  logarithmic  series,  continued  fractions,  theory 
of  equations,  complex  numbers,  and  determinants  ;  with  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  on  some  miscellaneous  theorems  which  have  not  found  a  convenient 
place  in  the  previous  work.  Geometrical  illustration  has  been  made 
free  use  of,  and  for  this  reason  the  treatment  devised  by  Dedekind  has 
been  adopted  in  dealing  with  irrational  numbers.  The  work  follows 
much  the  usual  lines,  but  the  completeness  of  each  section  in  the  book 
is  a  satisfactory  feature.  The  numerous  examples  are  mostly  of 
Cambridge  origin,  as  are  also  some  subject  titles  for  essay  work,  the 
writing  of  which,  the  author  believes,  will  enable  a  student  to 
“acquire  early  in  his  career  the  habit  of  consulting  original  memoirs, 
and  of  setting  down  the  systematic  development  of  a  subject  in  logical 
form.”  We  agree  that  this  faculty  is  essential,  especially  in  the  case 
of  students  whose  intention  is  to  follow  a  mathematical  career.  The 
book  is  one  that  will  find  a  place  in  the  upper  forms  of  secondary 
schools,  and  also  will  be  found  suitable  for  University  work  generally. 
A  Hirst  Course  in  Projective  Geometry.  By  E.  H.  Smart,  M.A. , 
Head  of  the  Mathematical  Department,  Birkbeck  College, 
London.  (7s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  forms  a  excellent  preliminary  course  in  the  subject.  The 
treatment  throughout  is  clear  and  convincing,  and  the  sequence  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  work  is  quite  good.  The  important 
principle  of  duality  has  been  specially  well  emphasized.  The  his¬ 
torical  notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  of  interest.  These  give 
in  a  concise  manner  information  regarding  the  more  important 
geometers  and  the  portions  of  the  subject  with  which  their  names 
must  be  especially  associated.  The  diagrams  throughout  the  text 
are  well  drawn,  and  a  considerable  number  of  examples — including 
drawing  exercises — are  appended  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for  the 
student  to  work  upon. 

Problem  Papers.  Supplementary  to  “  Algebra  for  Secondary  Schools.” 
By  Charles  Davison.  (8d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

A  small  paper  covered  book  containing  a  hundred  and  sixty 
exercises,  of  the  usual  type,  taken  from  examination  papers  set 
during  the  past  six  years  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for 
Ireland. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  R.  S.  Willows,  M.A.  Camb.,  D.Sc.  Lond., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  at  the  Sir 
John  Cass  Technical  Institute.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Arnold.) 

This  book  has  been  specially  designed  to  provide  the  requisite 
amount  of  information  and  general  training  in  physical  principles 
required  by  students  studying  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  of  the 
various  Universities  and  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Its  distinctive 
feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  several  branches  of  the  subject  have  been 
considered  and  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  is  at  the  same  time  neither 
too  difficult  nor  yet  too  easy.  The  treatment  adopted  is  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  order,  both  descriptions  and  diagrams  concerning  experimental 
methods  for  the  accurate  determination  of  physical  constants  and  the 
verification  of  stated  laws  being  especially  clear.  The  sequence  of 
the  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  experimen¬ 
tal  work  by  the  student  at  an  early  stage  in  the  course,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  appropriate  laboratory  experiments  being  included  and  de¬ 
scribed,  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  throughout  the  text.  A  knowledge 
of  elementary  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  is  assumed,  and  the  book 
is  apparently  not  intended  for  use  by  very  elementary  students.  It 
appears,  however,  to  fulfil  the  fundamental  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  written  admirably,  and  it  could  hardly  be  improved  upon . 
Elementary  Practical  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  J.  C.  Kirkman, 
B.Sc.  Dunelm. ,  Head  of  the  Physics  Department  of  the  Swansea 
Technical  College.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Harmp.) 

This  book,  which  contains  a  set  of  twenty-five  experiments  of  a 
thoroughly  representative  character,  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  combined  theoretical  and  practical  textbook.  Consequently  stu¬ 
dents  using  it  for  laboratory  purposes  should  either  have  attended,  or 


be  attending,  a  theoretical  course  in  the  same  subject.  The  method 
of  carrying  out  the  several  experiments  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  manner.  A  number  of  diagrams,  not  pictures, 
are  given  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties  often  ex¬ 
perienced  by  elementary  students  in  connexion  with  the  general 
setting  up  and  correct  wiring  of  the  apparatus  employed — a  detail  of 
some  importance  where  delicate  apparatus  is  used  by  a  class  more  or 
less  unpractised  in  experimental  work.  The  importance  of  method 
in  recording  data  is  well  emphasized  in  a  few  preliminary  remarks 
to  the  student,  and  a  number  of  examples  based  on  actual  experiment 
are  included  as  an  additional  aid  to  an  intelligent  and  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  results  obtained.  A  systematic  course  of  work  as 
indicated  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  make  himself 
familiar  not  only  with  the  more  elementary  forms  of  electrical 
measurement,  but  also  with  the  possible  sources  of  experimental 
error  and  the  limits  of  accuracy  obtainable  with  the  particular  form 
of  apparatus  used.  The  book  is  one  which  should  ensure  a  maximum 
rate  of  progress  for  the  student  and  a  minimum  amount  of  trouble 
for  the  instructor. 

Examples  in  Physics.  By  H.  Freeman,  B.A.,  Mathematical  Master, 
and  E.  Jobling,  Physics  Master,  at  Haberdashers’  School, 
Cricklewood.  (Is.  net.  Heifer.) 

Contains  nearly  seven  hundred  examples  of  all  branches  of  Physics, 
except  sound,  arranged  to  cover  the  usual  work  done  in  all  stages  of 
instruction  up  to  matriculation  standard. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Hamptonshire  Experiment  in  Education.  By  C.  R.  Ashbee. 
Allen,  3s.  net. 

The  Medical  Inspection  of  Girls  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  Catherine 
Chisholm,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Manchester  High 
School  for  Girls.  Longmans,  3s.  6d. 

The  Unfolding  of  Personality  as  the  Chief  Aim  in  Education.  By 
H.  Thiselton  Mark.  Fisher  Unwin,  cheaper  edition,  Is. 

CLASSICS. 

Matriculation  Latin  Course.  By  B.  J.  Hayes  and  A.  J.  E.  Collins. 
Clive,  4s.  6d. 

Stories  from  the  Classics  Series. — (1)  Ovid:  Easy  Stories  from  the 
Metamorphoses.  (2)  Stories  from  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 
by  B.  H.  Johnson  and  R.  B.  Eirth.  Longmans,  each  Is. 
Rivingtons’  Graded  Eirst  Latin  Books.  Book  II.  Is. 

Livy  :  Book  KXVII.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Campbell.  Pitt  Press,  3s. 
Euripides  :  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  (abridged).  Edited  by  T.  S.  Morton. 
Bell,  Is.  6d. 

Sophocles  in  English  Verse  :  Aias,  Electra,  Trachinian  Maidens,  and 
Philoctetes.  By  Arthur  S.  Way.  Macmillan,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Thucydides  :  Book  VI.  Edited  by  Charles  Forster  Smith.  Ginn, 
6s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Nunn. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

FRENCH. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method.  By  Marc  Ceppi.  Hachette, 

2s. 

Second  French  Book.  By  Henri  Bue.  Hachette,  Is. 

Collection  Gallia. — (1)  Autour  d’une  Tiare.  Par  Emile  Gebhart. 

(2)  Adolphe.  Par  Benjamin  Constant.  Dent,  each  Is.  net. 
Cours  Frampais  du  Lycee  Perse.  Premiere  Partie.  Par  L.  C.  von 
Glehn  et  L.  Chouville,  et  Rose  Wells.  Heffer,  2s. 

Bell’s  French  Picture  Cards.  Twelve  cards,  each  containing  three 
scenes  from  a  story.  For  composition.  Is.  6d. 

Petit  Recueil  de  Chants  Francais.  By  H.  Carter.  Large  edition, 
with  music  in  staff  notation  and  accompaniments,  4s.  6d.  net; 
small  edition,  with  words  and  tunes  in  both  staff  notation  and 
tonic  sol-fa,  2s.  Clarendon  Press. 

Soirees  chez  les  Pascal.  Par  F.  B.  Kirkman.  Cinq  illustrations  en 
couleur.  Black,  6d. 

Teubner’s  Pictures  for  French  Teaching. — (1)  Tower  Bridge,  London, 
6s.  ;  (2)  Royal  Exchange,  London,  5s.  ;  (3)  Houses  of  Parliament, 
6s.  ;  (4)  Windsor,  5s.  ;  (5)  Ann  Hathaway’s  Cottage,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  2s.  6d.  Leipzig  :  Teubner. 

GERMAN. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  Ernest  Classen.  Long¬ 
mans,  3s.  6d. 

First  Steps  in  German  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  David. 
Milford,  Is.  6d. 

Dietrich  von  Bern.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Wilson.  Milford,  Is.  6d. 

Ten  Fairy  Tales  from  Hans  Andersen.  Edited  by  Aloys  Weiss. 
Hachette,  2s. 

(Continued  on  page  158.) 
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THE  PIANOFORTE  SIGHT-READING  SCHOOL, 

157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W., 

Established  for  the  development  and  promulgation  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  of 

THE  THELWALL  RAPID 
SYSTEM  of  SIGHT-READING 

which  enables  any  and  every  player  of  the  Piano  who  studies  it  to  become 

a.  good  reader  in  three  or  four  months, 

by  a  series  of  interesting  written  instructions  sent  to  his  or  her  own 
home  at  the  times  most  convenient  to  him  or  herself. 

The  system  is  fully  approved  by 

Mr.  Landon  Ronald  and  Sir  Frederick  Bridge. 

You  can  now  be  a  good  Sight-Reader  if  you  like.  Pull  information, 
with  opinions  of  musicians,  the  press,  and  pupils,  sent  on  receipt  of 
post  card  addressed  to  above. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  2s. 

ii  t,  960  ,,  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each 
Third  Class,  3d.  each.  Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

( Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  5,  at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their  profession, 
whether  they  have  any  examination  in  view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  connexion 
with  its  examinations  for  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and  reading,  and  problems  will  be  set 
for  such  students  as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of  psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  classroom. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Feb.  5.)  The  Self. — Nature  of  consciousness,  general  and  individual : 
insulation  of  individual  consciousness  :  resulting  difficulties  :  polarity  :  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  advantage  of  educator  as 
external  influence :  psychological  data  of  education :  nature  and  scope  of 
psychology :  kinds  of  psychology  —  descriptive,  empirical,  rational,  experi¬ 
mental  :  cross  classification :  genetic  psychology  and  its  special  value  for  the 
teacher  :  Miinsterberg’s  criticism. 

II.  (Feb.  12.)  The  Habitual. — General  meaning  of  habit  :  its  fundamental 
place  in  education  :  “  causing  the  conscious  to  pass  into  the  uuconscious”  :  the 
upper  and  lower  brain :  the  growing  point :  association  a  general  principle  of 
organic  development,  though  the  term  is  often  limited  to  ideas :  relation  to 
habit:  convergent  and  divergent  association:  manipulation  of  habit:  habit¬ 
making  and  habit-breaking :  the  intellectual  side  of  habit  introduces  the 
problem  of  power  resulting  from  knowledge  :  turning  fact  into  faculty. 

III.  (Feb.  19.)  The  Perceptual. — The  senses  general  and  special :  contribu¬ 
tion  sensation  makes  to  knowledge :  classification  of  pupils  according  to  the 
“preferred  sense”:  the  training  of  the  senses:  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  :  the  mind’s  share  in  perception  :  meaning  and  limits  of  observa¬ 
tion  :  relation  to  inference :  the  observation  zone :  the  inference  zone :  the 
inference  point :  the  gaping  point :  distinction  between  perception  and  apper¬ 
ception  :  the  “  here  and  now  ”  element  in  perception. 

IV.  ( Feb.  26.)  Imagination. — Relation  of  imagination  to  perception  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  memory  on  the  other :  usual  neglect  of  the  mere  image-forming 
aspect,  and  resulting  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  aspect :  consequent  suspicion  : 
“  the  busy  faculty  ”  :  the  so-called  “  kinds  ”  of  imagination  differentiated  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  conditions  that  limit  its  exercise :  importance  of  clearly 
imaged  ends  in  practical  life  :  function  of  the  imagination  in  geography,  history, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  :  imagination 
as  a  drag  on  thought :  day-dreaming. 

V.  (March  5.)  The  Conceptual. — Distinction  between  the  gathering  and  the 
elaborating  of  psychological  material :  conception  is  elaboral.ive  :  the  static  and 
dynamic  views  of  ideas  :  ideas  as  forces  :  mental  content :  change  of  activity  of 
a  given  idea,  temporary  and  permament :  co-presentation  and  interplay  of  ideas  : 
hierarchy  of  ideas :  the  fixed  idea :  marginal  and  focal  ideas  :  apperception 
masses  and  soul-building .-  fusion,  complication,  and  arrest  :  mediate  and 
immediate  recall :  the  possibility  of  the  subconscious  influence  of  ideas. 

VI.  (March  12.)  Modes  of  Expression. — Relation  between  impression  and 
expression :  physical  reactions  of  the  organism  :  various  theories  of  the  origin  of 
speech :  possibility  of  thought  without  speech :  words  and  their  meaning  :  con¬ 
notation  and  denotation  :  transitive  and  intransitive  words  :  definition  :  laws 
of  classification  :  difference  between  having  an  idea,  realizing  an  idea,  and 
expressing  an  idea :  shorthand  thinking :  symbolism :  gestures  as  a  means  of 
expression  :  self-expression  as  a  means  and  as  an  end  in  itself :  self-realization 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

VII.  ( March  19.)  The  Intellect. — Distinction  between  the  mind  and  the 

soul :  former  over-estimation  of  the  intellect :  present-day  tendency  to  depre¬ 


cate  it :  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason :  the  logical  and  the 
psychological  standpoint :  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical 
aspects  :  the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  powei 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  pupils :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  thinking  :  the  criterion  of  thought  :  possibility  of 
self-deception  in  thinking. 

VIII.  (April  30.)  Memory.  —  Memory  as  a  natural  endowment:  brute 
memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  personal  identity  :  possibility  of 
improving  the  natural  memory  :  relation  between  retention  and  recall :  Berg¬ 
son’s  two  kinds  of  memory :  use  of  the  memory  :  predominance  of  purpose  in 
manipulating  the  memory :  need  for  selection  of  material :  management  of 
mental  content  :  mnemonics  and  the  educational  application  :  learning  by  rote  : 
pictorial  and  rational  memory :  memory  in  relation  to  reality :  connexion 
between  memory  and  imagination  :  occasional  confusion  between  them. 

IX.  (May  7.)  Attention  and  Interest.  —  Attention  as  a  general  innate 
quality  :  index  of  educability :  essentially  a  prehensile  process  :  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  aspect :  quarrels  about  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
attention  :  question  centres  round  the  relation  of  the  will  to  attention  :  interest 
the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  attention  :  interaction  between  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest :  interest  as  means  and  as  end  :  the  mechanism  of  attention  : 
its  vascular,  respiratory,  and  muscular  accompaniments  :  potency  of  attitude 
rhythm  of  attention :  concentration  and  diffusion  beats. 

X.  (May  14.)  The  Emotions. — Divergent  views  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  emotions  :  the  disturbance  theory  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
emotions  :  the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  soul : 
the  McDougall  view  :  the  driving  power  of  spiritual  life  :  relation  to  ideas : 
expression  of  the  emotions  and  the  various  theories  connected  with  it :  the 
Lange-James  theory  and  its  practical  applications  to  school  work :  control  of 
the  emotions :  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire  ;  the  element  of  activity. 

XI.  (May  21.1  Temperament  and  Type. — Nature  of  temperament :  its  place 
as  the  physical  basis  of  character :  permanency  of  temperament :  Lotze’s  view, 
and  its  educational  application  :  possibility  of  deliberate  change  of  temperament : 
physical  attributes  of  the  temperaments  ;  relation  to  personality :  meaning  of 
type  :  contrast  with  average  :  classification  of  pupils  by  types,  and  its  dangers  : 
place  of  the  living  child  as  the  teacher’s  real  subject  :  ideal  pupil  as  standard  : 
deflection  from  this  standard  in  two  directions  according  as  we  consider  intellect 
or  conduct. 

XII.  (May  28.)  Will  and  Character. —  Relation  of  will  to  knowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  feeling  on  the  other  :  place  of  desire  in  development  of  will  .- 
the  meaning  and  function  of  the  motive:  fallacy  of  “  the  strongest  motive ” : 
resolution  of  the  dualism  implied  in  the  process  of  making  up  one’s  mind  : 
metaphysical  excrescences  obscuring  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will :  the 
evolution  of  the  will  :  the  memory  of  the  will:  the  possibility  of  training  the 
will :  the  time  element,  and  its  importance  in  all  discussions  of  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  in  character-training. 

ADMISSION. 


FEES  FOR 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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Die  Erhebung  Preussens  gegen  Napoleon  im  Jahre  1813  (Freytag). 
Edited  by  Otto  Siepmann.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d.  ;  key  to  Appen¬ 
dixes,  2s.  6d.  ;  Word-  and  Phrase-book,  6d. 

ENGLISH. 

Charles  Lamb  :  (1)  Essays  of  Elia  ;  (2)  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
Edited  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  each  2s.  6d. 

Representative  Passages  from  English  Literature.  Chosen  and 
arranged  by  William  Henry  Hudson.  Bell,  2s.  6d. 

The  Children’s  Classics.  Senior  II  (ages  11  to  14).  The  Lances  of 
Lynwood.  Macmillan,  5d. 

Chambers’s  Supplementary  Readers. — The  Next  Door  House.  By 
Mrs.  Moles  worth.  8d. 

The  Shorter  Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Mac¬ 
millan,  Is. 

Oxford  Plain  Texts. —  (1)  Macaulay:  Essay  on  William  Pitt.  Paper 
4d.,  cloth  6d.  (2)  Macaulay :  Essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Paper  6d.,  cloth  8d.  Milford. 

Selected  English  Speeches.  From  Burke  to  Gladstone.  Edited  by 
E.  R.  Jones,  M.P.  Milford,  Is.  net. 

English  Literature  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell.  — 
(1)  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  English  Poets  ;  (2)  Selections  from 
the  Faerie  Queene  ;  (3)  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  by 
William  Morris ;  (4)  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  (2  vols.)  ; 
(5)  Dickens’s  Christmas  Carol ;  (6)  Reynard  the  Fox  ;  (7)  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Borrow ;  (8)  British  Ballads  ;  (9)  Selections  from 
Parkman’s  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac;  (10)  Selections  from  Tenny¬ 
son.  Dent,  each  6d. 

Macmillan’s  Pocket  Classics. — (1)  Sense  and  Sensibility,  by  Jane 
Austen  ;  (2)  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  by  George  Eliot ;  (3)  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson.  Each  Is.  net. 

English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler 
and  H.  W.  M.  Parr. — (1)  Sertum — a  Garland  of  Prose  Narra¬ 
tives  ;  (2)  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  ;  (3)  Wanderings  in  Spain. 
Macmillan,  each  Is. 

A  Primer  of  English  Literature.  By  W.  T.  Young.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  limp  cloth  Is.,  gilt  lettering  2s. 

A  Book  of  English  Prose.  By  Percy  Lubbock.  Part  I  (for  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Elementary  Schools),  Is.  6d.  ;  Part  II  (for  Secon¬ 
dary  and  High  Schools),  2s.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Parsifal,  and  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Told  in  English  by  Randle  Fynes 
and  Louis  N.  Parker.  Smith,  Elder,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Chambers’s  Effective  Readers.  Book  Y,  Is.  6d. 

Simple  Recitation  for  Infants.  Eighty  Original  Recitations  by 
Ellen  Rose.  E.  J.  Arnold,  Is.  net. 

Shakespeare  Stories.  By  Constance  and  Mary  Maud.  E.  J.  Arnold, 
Is.  6d. 

The  Children’s  Shakespeare. — Henry  V.  Macmillan,  4d. 

Old  Time  Stories  and  Old  World  Customs.  By  Gertrude  A.  Caton. 
Macmillan,  Is.  9d. 

Chambers’s  Standard  Authors. — Masterman  Ready.  Sd.  net. 

Arnold’s  Junior  Story  Readers  (illustrated).  — (1)  The  Story  of  a 
Donkey  ;  (2)  The  Adventures  of  So  -  Fat  and  Mew  -  Mew ; 
(3)  Mopsa  the  Fairy.  And  several  others.  2d.  each. 

Exercises  in  English.  By  Fred  W.  Bewsher.  Bell,  Is.  net. 

A  First  English  Grammar.  By  J.  E.  W.  Wallis.  Bell,  Is. 

A  Course  of  Practical  English.  By  E.  J.  Bailey.  Bell,  Is.  6d 

The  Romance  of  Names.  By  Ernest  Weekley.  Murray,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Highroads  of  Literature  :  Book  V.  Nelson,  Is.  Sd. 

Highroads  Dictionary.  Nelson,  6d.  net. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Book-keeping  in  Verse.  By  W.  H.  Arch.  Wilson,  Is. 

HISTORY. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VII  from  Contemporary  Sources.  By  A.  F. 
Pollard.  Vol.  II  :  Constitutional,  Social,  and  Economic. 
Vol.  III.  Longmans,  each  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  London.  By  Kenneth  H.  Vickers.  Macdonald, 
2s.  6d. 

Early  English  Social  History  :  from  the  Chronicles.  By  Agnes  F. 
Dodd.  Bell,  2s. 

Illustrations  to  British  History  (55  b.c.  to  1854  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Turral.  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d. 

Historical  Course  for  Middle  Forms. — (1)  Vol.  I.  By  B.  L.  K.  Hen¬ 
derson.  (2)  Vol.  II.  By  P.  Meadows.  Bell,  each  2s. 

Numbers  in  History.  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Hans  Delbriick. 
London  University  Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 

English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry.— (1)  The  Fourteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  Prof.  Herbert  Bruce.  (2)  The  Tudor  Monarchy.  By 
N.  L.  Frazer.  Bell,  each  Is.  net. 

Extracts  from  Chronicles  illustrating  English  Medieval  History.  By 
Alice  Raven.  Macdonald,  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  Tudor-Stuart  Book  List.  By  J.  S.  Lindsey.  Heffer,  2s.  6d. 


Common  Sense  in  Law.  By  Prof.  Paul  Vinogradoff.  Home  University 
Library,  Is.  net. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  H.  P.  Adams.  Methuen,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Source  Book  of  London  History  :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1800. 

Edited  by  P.  Meadows.  Bell,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series. — Favour  and  the  Making  of  Modern 
Italy.  By  Pietro  Orsi.  Putnam’s,  os.  net. 

Capitals  of  the  Northlands  :  Tales  of  Ten  Cities.  By  Ian  C.  Hannah. 
Heath  Cranton,  6s.  net. 

Story  of  the  Nations  Series. — Switzerland.  By  Mrs.  Lina  Hug  and 
Richard  Stead.  Fourth  impression.  Fisher  Unwin,  5s. 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History.  Edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  Vol.  II,  3s.  6d. 

More  Pictures  of  British  History.  By  E.  L.  Hoskyn.  Black,  Is.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  By  B.  C.  Wallis.  Macmillan, 
2s.  6d. 

South  Africa.  By  A.  J.  Sargent.  Lectures  prepared  for  the  Visual 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Philip,  8d.  net. 
Cassell’s  Modern  School  Series. — Geographical  Section,  Book  III  : 
England  and  Wales,  Is.  3d.  Book  IV :  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Canada,  Is.  4d. 

Commercial  Geography:  British  Empire.  By  Frederick  Mort. 
Oliver  &  Boyd,  Is.  6d. 

The  A.L.  Geography  Notebooks.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Course, 
each  4d.  net.  E.  J.  Arnold. 

The  Atlas  Geographies. — Part  II,  No.  4  :  Africa,  Is.  6d.  net.  The 
Scholar’s  Geographical  Exercise  Book,  2d.  net.  The  New  Era 
School  Atlas,  6d.  Johnston. 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill.  Re¬ 
vised  by  Fawcett  Allen.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Oxford  Geographies.— The  World  and  its  Discovery.  By  H.  B. 

Wetherill.  Clarendon  Press,  3s.  6d. 

A  School  Geography  of  the  World.  By  L.  W.  Lyde.  Eighth 
edition.  Black,  3s.  6d. 

Industrial  Studies  :  Europe.  By  Nellie  B.  Allen.  Ginn,  3s.  6d. 

RELIGION. 

Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  Home  University  Library,  Is.  net. 
Junior  Scripture  Examination  Papers.  Methuen,  Is. 

Vital  Problems  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohu.  Clark,  5s. 
net. 

The  Faith  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Alexander  Nairne.  Long¬ 
mans,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Exercises  in  Mathematics.  By  David  Beveridge  Mail-.  Macmillan, 
4s.  6d. 

Longmans’  Mathematical  Series. — (1)  Side-rule  Notes.  By  Colonel 
H.  C.  Dunlop  and  C.  S.  Jackson.  2s.  6d.  net.  (2)  A  School 
Course  in  Geometry.  By  W.  J.  Dobbs.  3s.  6d.  (3)  The 

Groundwork  of  Arithmetic.  By  Margaret  Puunett.  3s.  6d. 
(4)  Exercises  in  the  Groundwork  of  Arithmetic.  By  Margaret 
Punnett.  Book  I,  4d.  ;  Books  II  and  III,  6d.  each. 

Models  to  illustrate  the  Foundations  of  Mathematics.  By  C.  Elliott. 

Edinburgh  :  Lindsay,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Chambers’s  Practical  Concentric  Arithmetics.  Book  IV,  4d. 

An  Algebra  for  Preparatory  Schools.  By  Trevor  Dennis.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  2s. 

Examples  and  Test  Papers  in  Algebra.  By  W.  J.  Walker.  Part  I. 
Mills  &  Boon,  Is.  6d. 

Mental  Arithmetic  for  Juniors.  By  Samuel  Gibson.  Bell,  Is. 

A  Common-sense  Algebra :  an  Elementary  Course.  By  Asa 
Burniston.  Heinemann,  with  Answers  2s.,  without  Is.  6d. 
Lectures  on  the  Icosahedron  and  the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the 
Fifth  Degree.  By  Felix  Klein.  Translated  by  G.  G.  Morrice. 
Revised  Edition.  Kegan  Paul,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Longmans’  Indian  Series.  —  Intermediate  Mechanics,  By  F.  C. 
Turner  and  J.  M.  Bose.  4s.  6d. 

Practical  Mathematics  for  Technical  Students.  Part  I.  By  T.  S. 

Usherwood  and  C.  J.  A.  Trimble.  Macmillan,  3s.  6d. 

A  Textbook  of  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  Robert  E.  Moritz. 
Chapman  &  Hall,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Dynamics.  By  Horace  Lamb.  Cambridge  University  Press,  10s.  6d. 
net. 

SCIENCE. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  J.  W.  Mellor. 
Longmans,  4s.  6d. 

A  First  Book  of  Experimental  Science  for  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Jessie 
White.  Black,  Is.  6d. 

Prehistoric  Britain.  By  Robert  Munro.  Home  University  Library, 
Is.  net. 

First  Stage  Hygiene.  By  Robert  A.  Lyster.  Twelfth  Impression. 
Clive,  2s.  6d. 

Science  Progress.  January  1914.  Murray,  5s.  net. 
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A  Textbook  of  Experimental  Plant  Physiology.  By  M.  Iloilo 
Mitchell.  Meiklejohn,  Is.  net. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Work  in  the  Chemistry  of  the  Garden.  By 
D.  II.  Edwardes-Ker.  Murray,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Julius  Stieglitz. 
2  vols.  Bell,  each  vol.  6s.  net. 

ECONOMICS. 

The  Nature  and  First  Principle  of  Taxation.  By  Robert  Jones. 

Preface  by  Sidney  "Webb.  King,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Principles  of  Property.  By  John  Boyd  Kinnear.  Smith,  Elder,  Is. 
net. 

Wealth:  a  Brief  Explanation  of  the  Causes  of  Economic  Welfare. 

By  Edwin  Cannan.  King,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Home  University  Library. — (1)  Problems  of  Village  Life.  By  E.  N. 
Bennett.  (2)  Unemployment.  By  A.  C.  Pigou.  Each  ls.net. 

LOGIC. 

The  Algebra  of  Logic.  By  Louis  Couturat.  Translated  by  Lydia  G. 
Robinson.  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  asked  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  ivork  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  work. 

17649.  (T.  H.  Matthew's.)— Given  a  circle  and  its  centre,  to 

inscribe  in  the  circle  an  equilateral  triangle,  using  the  ruler  only. 

Solutions  (I)  by  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  C.  V.  L.  Lycett; 

(II)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  and  the  Proposes. 


MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Book  of  School  Handwork.  Edited  by  H.  Holman.  Vol.  II. 
Caxton,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Industries  of  the  Feeble-Minded.  By  A.  Bickmore.  Allard,  2s.  net. 
The  Art  of  Dying.  Reprinted  in  the  original  spelling.  Birmingham  : 
Hopkins  &  Bailey,  3s.  6d. 

Garment  Construction  in  Schools.  By  Ada  Hicks.  Macmillan, 
4s.  6d. 

Modelling  for  Infants  and  Juniors.  By  Mary  Blackburn.  E.  J. 
A.rnold,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Child’s  Life  in  Groupwork.  By  Edith  A.  Newnham.  E.  J. 
Arnold,  2s.  net. 

The  Normal  Guide  to  Model  Drawing.  By  Arthur  Schofield.  Normal 
Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps  and  their  Application.  By  D.  H.  Ogley. 
Longmans,  2s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Modern  Business  Routine.  Vol.  I :  Home  Trade.  ByR.  S.  Osborne. 
Wilson,  2s.  6d.  net. 

CALENDARS. 

The  Schoolmasters  Yearbook  and  Educational  Directory,  1914. 
The  Yearbook  Press,  12s.  6d.  net. 

[An  admirable  publication  which  has  done  much  towards  the 
organization  of  the  teaching  profession,  of  remarkable  accuracy, 
and  of  constant  utility.] 

The  Public  School  Yearbook  :  the  Official  Book  of  Reference  of  the 
Head  Masters’  Conference.  Yearbook  Press,  5s.  net. 

The  London  Matriculation  Directory.  Clive,  13.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries  Yearbook  for  1914. 
Stanley  Paul. 

Man’s  Miracle :  the  Story  of  Helen  Keller  and  her  European  Sisters. 

From  the  French  of  Gerard  Harry.  Heinemann,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Art  in  Flanders.  By  Max  RooseH.  Heinemann,  6s.  net. 
Ambidexterity  and  Mental  Culture.  By  H.  Macnaughton- Jones. 
Heinemann,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Songs  of  a  Buried  City.  By  H.  Lang  Jones.  Dent,  Is.  net. 

Paul  Verlaine.  By  Wilfrid  Thorley.  Constable,  Is.  net. 

The  Organization  of  Education  in  London.  Education  Offices,  3d. 
The  Schools  and  Social  Reform :  the  Report  of  the  Unionist  Social 
Reform  Committee  on  Education.  Murray,  6d  net. 

Homework  in  Secondary  Schools.  By  P  Shaw  Jeffrey.  Colchester: 
Poyser. 

Board  of  Education.  Imperial  Conference  Papers.  Educational 
Systems  of  the  Chief  Colonies  not  possessing  Responsible  Govern¬ 
ment.  (1)  Gibraltar,  3d.  ;  (2)  Bermuda,  8d.  ;  (3)  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  7d.  ;  (4)  Straits  Settlements,  8d  ;  5j  Northern  Ni¬ 
geria,  3d.  ;  (6)  Southern  Nigeria,  Is.  ;  (7)  Federated  Malay 
States,  6d. 

The  Candid  Quarterly  Review.  February.  5s. 

Manchester  City  League  of  Help.  Handbook  of  Information  for  the 
Use  of  Helpers.  Sherratt  &  Hughes.  Is. 

The  Teacher’s  Weekly  Note-  and  Record-book.  E.  J.  Arnold,  Is. 
net 

The  Old  Wood  Carver.  Cinema  Books,  No.  3.  Stanley  Paul, 
Is.  net. 

Expectant  Motherhood.  By  J  W.  Ballantyne.  Cassell,  6s.  net. 

The  Socialized  Conscience.  By  Joseph  Herschel  Coffin.  Warwick 
&  York,  1.25  dols. 

The  Hoys’  Book  of  Stamp  Collecting  By  Douglas  B.  Armstrong. 

With  many  illustrations.  Grant  Richards,  6s. 

Herb  Moly  and  Heartsease.  By  Sintram.  Chapman  &  Hall,  Is.  net. 


(I)  The  dotted  rectangle  is  the 
auxiliary  parallelogram  used  to  draw 
the  parallels  below. 

Draw  any  diameter  AB  and  a 
chord  CD  parallel  to  it  (see  Lemma). 

Let  AC,  BD  meet  in  E  ;  then  EO 
bisects  CD  in  N,  and  is  at  right 
angles  to  AB. 

Let  OC,  BE  meet  in  T  ;  then  TN 
bisects  OB  in  M ;  through  M  draw 
PMQ  parallel  to  OE  ;  then  APQ  is 
an  equilateral  triangle. 


Lemma. — Given  a  parallelogram, 
parallel  to  the  line  through  the  point 


This  simple  construction,  which  only  involves  a  dozen  lines  or  so 
and  elementary  proof,  was  given  by  me  some  time  ago  in  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Gazette. 

(II)  Draw  diameter  AOB  of  the  given  circle  ;  take  any  point  T 
and  join  it  to  A,  O,  B  ;  upon  OT  take  any  point  U,  and  let  (AU,  BT) 
intersect  in  b,  (BU,  AT)  in  a,  (OT,  ab)  in  o.  Then  aob  is  parallel 
to  AOB,  and  ao  —  ob.  Let  (0 a,  Bo)  intersect  in  W  and  (W b,  AB) 
in  C.  Then  00  =  20B.  Through  C  draw  any  chord  CPQ,  and 
let  the  polar  of  C,  which  is  the  join  of  (AQ,  BP)  and  (AP,  BQ), 
intersect  the  circle  in  0y. 

Then  A0y  is  the  inscribed  equilateral  triangle  required. 


17663.  (Professor  R.  W.  Genese,  M.A.) — The  equation  in  areals 
to  the  perpendicular  from  the  orthocentre  of  the  triangle  of  refer¬ 
ence  on  any  line  la  +  m0  +  ny  =  0,  is 

( m—n )  cot  A. a  +  (n—  l)  cot  B./3  +  ( l  —  m )  cot  C.7  =  0. 

If  P,  Q,  R  denote  the  coefficients  in  this  equation,  then  the  equa¬ 
tion  to  the  perpendicular  from  any  other  point  a',  0' ,  y'  is 


7 

/S',  y' 

Q  — R,  R — P,  P  —  Q 


=  0. 


Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  and  W.  N.  Bailey. 

The  equation  of  the  line  at  infinity  in  areals  is  a  +  0  +  7  =  0,  and 
the  point  at  infinity  on  la  +  m0  +  ny  is 

a  .  0  :  y  —  m—n  :  n—l  :  l—m. 

The  polar  of  this  point  with  respect  to  the  self-conjugate  (or  polar) 
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circle  of  the  triangle  of  reference  (centre  at  the  orthocentre),  whose 
equation  is  2a2  cot  A  =  0  will  be 

2  (m  —  n)  cot  A .  a  =  0, 

which  therefore  represents  a  line  through  the  orthocentre  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  2 la  =  0. 

Again,  the  point  at  infinity  on  this  polar 

a  :  y3  :  7  =  Q  —  R.'R  —  P:P  —  Q 
will,  if  joined  to  a  ) 3'y' ,  he  perpendicular  to  2?a  =  0. 


In  this  case,  i.e.,  with  L,  M  both  prime,  the  product  LM  is  ex¬ 
pressible  in  only  two  ways  in  the  form  (A2  +  3B2).  When  L,  M  are 
composite  the  number  of  forms  of  the  product  LM  is  much  more 
numerous. 


17653.  (Professor  H.  Langhoene  Orchaed,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Find 
the  sum  of  the  series 

1  +  i  +  A  +  A  +  i  +  _i_  +  4-1 

and  show  that  16  is  a  factor. 


17643.  (R.  Vythynathaswamy.) — The  locus  of  centres  of  circles 
passing  through  the  pole  and  touching  the  lima^on 

a  +  b  cos  (6  —  a)  =  r 

is  a  circle. 


Solutions  (I)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.  ;  (II)  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 


(I)  The  lima^on  of  the  Question  may  be  regarded  as  the  pedal 
with  respect  to  the  origin  O  of  a  circle  of  radius  a,  the  co-ordinates 
of  whose  centre  are  b,  u.  Draw  the  tangent  at  any  point  P  of  the 
circle,  and  let  fall  upon  it  the  perpendicular  OY.  Then  the  tangent 
at  Y  to  the  pedal  makes  with  OY  an  angle  equal  to  OPY.  Thus,  if 
Q  is  the  middle  point  of  the  hypotenuse  OP  of  the  right-angled 
triangle  OYP,  then  QY  =  QO,  and  QYO  is  the  complement  of  OPY, 
so  that  QY  is  normal  to  the  pedal  at  Y. 

Since  20Q  =  OP  and  the  locus  of  P  is  a  circle,  therefore  the  locus 
of  Q  is  also  a  circle. 


(II)  The  limapon 

r  =  a+b  cos  (O  —  a) 

can  be  traced  by  a  point  P  carried  by  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  an  equal  circle  of 
diameter  a,  and 

QP  =  OS  =  ib, 

and  L  QPS  =  L  OSP  =  6  —  a. 

If  D  is  the  point  of  contact,  then  PD  is 
the  normal  at  P  to  the  limapon,  and 
PD  =  DS. 


Hence  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  touches  the  limapon  at  P 
and  passes  through  the  pole  S  is  D,  which  always  lies  on  the  circle 
centre  0  and  radius 

Its  equation  is  evidently 

r2  —  br  cos  (0  —  a)  —  £  (a2— b2)  =  0. 

The  following  solution  is  by  the  Proposer  : — 

Invert  with  respect  to  the  pole.  Then  we  have  to  prove  that  the 
mid-points  of  lines  joining  the  focus  of  a  conic  to  the  inverse  of  its 
pedal  lie  on  a  circle.  This  is  easily  seen  since  the  pedal  is  the 
auxiliary  circle  and  its  inverse  is  another  circle. 


17637.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.) — Express  (*2  +  x  +  l)(i/2  +  y+  1) 
in  the  form  A2  +  3B2  in  nine  ways. 

Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. 

For  shortness  write  L  =  [x^  +  x  +  1),  M  =  (i/2  +  p  +  l),  and 
LM  =  N.  In  questions  of  this  sort,  it  is  usually  understood  that 
all  symbols  shall  be  integers.  But  this  restriction  cannot  be 
assumed  here,  as  the  product  LM  cannot  in  general  be  expressed 
in  nine  ways  in  form  (A2  +  3B2)  if  A,  B  be  both  integers. 

Now  each  of  L,  M  is  always  expressible  (algebraically)  in  three 
ways  in  the  form  (A2  +  3B2).  [A,  B  need  not  be  integers.]  Call 

these  for  shortness  L,,  L 2,  L3  and  Mh  M2,  M3.  Then 

Li  =  (|x  +  l)2  +  3  L2  =  {|(a:-l)2  +  3{i(x  +  l)}2, 

L3=  (x  +  i)2  +  3(i,2; 

M,  =  (ft/  + 1)2  +  3  (ip)2,  M2  =  { f  (y- 1)2  +  3  j  f  (V  + 1)  }2, 

M3=  (p  +  |)^3(ip)2. 

Moreover,  for  every  way  in  which  L,  M  can  be  expressed  in  a 
pair  of  forms  L  =  (a2  *  3b2),  M  =  (c2  +  3d2),  their  product  N  can  be 
expressed  (algebraically)  in  the  form  (A2  +  3B2)  in  two  ways,  viz., 

A  =  (ac  — 3bd),  B  =  (ad  +  bc) ;  or  A  =  (ac  +  3bd),  B  =  (ad-bc). 
And  as  L,  M  can  each  be  expressed  in  this  form  in  three  ways,  it 
follows  that  their  product  can  be  expressed  (algebraically)  in  the 
form  (A2  +  3B2)  in  2.3.3  =  18  ways. 

But  the  A,  B  will  not  in  general  be  integers  in  more  than  two  of 
these  final  forms.  For,  firstly,  the  A,  B  of  L3,  Ms  can  never  be 
integers.  Next,  if  x,  y  be  integers,  then  L,  M,  N  will  be  integers. 
And,  if  L,  M  be  both  prime,  then  only  one  of  L,,  L.,,  and  only  one 
of  M,,  M2,  can  have  their  A,  B  integers,  viz., 

Of  L!  when  x  is  even,  of  L2  when  x  is  odd  ;  of  M,  when  y  is 
even,  and  of  M2  when  y  is  odd. 


Solution  by  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.  (Lond.). 

The  given  finite  number  of  terms  of  this  harmonic  series  may  be 
rearranged  in  the  order 

(1  +  is)  +  (I +  ts)  +  (i  +  rr)  +  (v  + 1)  =  16  (ys  +  3*9  +  5*5  +  6*3) ; 
therefore  16  is  shown  to  be  a  factor  of  the  sum. 

Again,  the  given  series 

=  l  +  d  +  i  +  i  +  T^+v  +  TT  +  Ts 
=  l  +  (l  +  i)(§  +  |)  +  WT  +  x13 

=  1+3§+i+tW_ 

6-4 


=  1  + 

=  1 
+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

=  2 


y  :T  11  T  13 

0600006 

7  111111 
1  4  2  8  5  7  1 
0  9  0  9  0  9  0 
0  7  6  9  2  3  0 


0  0 
1  1 
4  2 
9  0 
7  6 


0  2  1  8  0  0  4 


=  2’022  correct  to  4  significant  figures. 


17632.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — AB  is  a  diameter  of  a  circle, 

radius  R  ;  P,  Q  are  any  two  points  on  the  circumference.  Show 
geometrically  that 

AP2  +  PQ2  +  QB2  ±  (AP .  PQ .  QB)/R  =  4R2, 

according  as  the  points  P,  Q  lie  on  the  same  side  or  opposite  sides 
of  AB. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.,  G.  W.  Border,  B.A.,  and 
very  many  others;  (II)  by  H.  Freeman,  M.A. 

(I)  Draw  QC  perpendicular  to  AP  on 
AP  produced. 

Triangles  QCP,  AQB  are  similar  ; 
therefore  PC/PQ  =  QB/AB  ; 

therefore  2PC  =  PQ.QB/R .  (i). 

4R2  =  AB2  =  AQ2  +  QB2 

=  AP2  +  PQ2  t-  QB2  +  2AP .  PC 
=  AP2  +  PQ2  +  QB2 

+  AP .  PQ .  QB/R  from  (i) ; 
if  P,  Q  are  on  opposite  sides  of  AB, 

AQ2  =  AP2  +  PQ2  —  2  AP .  PC. 

N.B. — If  AP,  PQ,  QB  subtend  angles  a,  #,  7  at  the  circum¬ 
ference,  then  we  have  the  trigonometrical  theorem ;  if  2o  =  90°, 
2  sin2  a  2n  sin  a  =  1. 

(II)  Since  APQB  is  a  cyclic 
quadrilateral, 

AP.QB  + AB.PQ  =  AQ.PB  ; 
therefore 

AP2.  QB2  +  4R2.  PQ2 

+  4R.AP.PQ.QB 

=  AQ2.  PB2 

=  (4R2  —  QB2)  (4R2  —  AP2) 

=  16R4  — 4R2  (QB2  +  AP2) 

+  QB2.  AP2. 

Dividing  throughout  by  4R2, 

PQ2  + AP.  PQ.QB/R  =  4R2— (QB2  +  AP2), 
i.e. ,  PQ2  +  QB2  +  AP2  +  AP .  PQ .  QB/R  =  4R2, 

and  similarly  when  Q  is  on  the  other  side  of  AB. 


12081.  (J.  Hammond,  M.A.) — A.  and  B.,who  are  partners  at 

whist,  have  neither  of  them  a  card  of  higher  value  than  a  nine ; 
find  the  chance  of  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  and  the  number 
of  hands  that  must  be  played  before  there  is  an  even  chance  of  its 
recurrence. 
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Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

32  i  26 ' 

I  find  for  the  chance  the  value  4  — 1 - '  ,  which  comes  to 

3  52  !  6 ! 

_ 2 

/51 . 47 . 43 .41 . 777" 

The  log  of  the  denominator  is  equal  to  9 ‘51632,  so  that  the  de¬ 
nominator  is  32834  x  105  about.  Thus  the  chance  of  the  thing 
happening  is— by  my  working — 1  in  about  1642  millions. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  one  may  go  astray  in  such  a 
question  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  one  of  your  readers  will  point  out 
to  me  if  that  has  been  my  own  fate.  Here  is  my  argument. 

It  will  not  spoil  the  question  if  we  take  the  first  13  cards  as  A.’s 
hand,  and  the  second  13  cards  as  someone  else’s  hand.  Now,  if 
these  two  hands  consist  entirely  of  cards  ranging  in  value  from  2  to 
9,  the  first  can  be  picked  in  32  !/(13  !  19  !)  ways,  and  the  second  in 
19  !/(13  !  6!)  ways,  so  that  the  two  may  be  picked  in  32 ! / [(13  !)'2  6  !] 
ways.  But  two  such  hands  may  be  drawn  in  52  !/[(13  !)2  26 !]  ways  ; 
the  ratio  between  these  is  32  !  26 ! /[52 !  6!].  The  required  chance 
is  one-third  of  this  ;  since  the  second  “Yarborough’’  maybe  any 
of  three  men,  only  one  of  whom  is  A.’s  partner. 

Denote  this  probability  by  p.  Then  the  chance  that  no  such 
event  occurs  in  x  trials  is  (1—  p)x  :  hence  the  chance  that  such  an 
event  does  occur  is  1  — (1— p)*.  Thus 

(1-p)*  =  i,  x  =  —log  2/ [log  (1-2?)]. 

Now  log,  (1  —p)=—p,  and  log, 2  =  ‘6931. 

So  that  the  required  number  of  hands  is  about  1150  millions. 


12799.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B. A.)— Prove  that 

1  _ A _ _ 1  4.  -  i+l+I+J _ 1 _ _  ./Q 

X  A  11  +  14  16*."  2  +  7  +  8  +  13  17  •  •  •  —  1  5  14  V  • 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  A  =  1  +  (A  +  A)  +  •  •  •  =  Wl5  sin  12°, 

B  =  I  +  T5- (A  +2la)+-  =  »/15  ^n  24°, 

C  =  4  +  tV-  (tV  +  5s)  +  •  ••  =  t/15  sin  48°, 
and  D  =  4  +  I  —  (ss  +  A)  +  •  •  •  =  n/15  sin  84°. 

Then,  since  cosec  12°— cosec  48°  =  cosec  24°  +  cosec  84°  =  2^3, 
we  have  A  —  C  =  B  +  D  =  2tt/5  a/3. 


17624.  (R.  P.  Davis,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  17533.) — 

Has  the  equation  y  (x— 4)2  =  x  (3y  +  l)(y— 3)  any  rational  solution 
beyond  x  =  4,  y  =  3  or  —1/3? 


Solutions  (I)  by  Frederick  Phileips,  F.C.P.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  ; 

(II)  by  D.  Biddle. 

(I)  y(x~±)'2  =  x(3y  +  l)(y-3). 

Arranging  as  a  quadratic  in  x,  we  have 

x2-x[(3y2-3)/y']  +  16  =  0, 
or  x  =  \3y2  —  3  ±  v/(9?/4-827/2  + 9)]/2y  ; 

therefore  x  =  {3y2—  3  ±y[(9y2  —  l)(y2—9)]\/‘ly, 


therefore,  if  y  =  3,  x  =  +4 . (1), 

y=-  3,  ®=-4  . . (2), 

y  =  3-  X  =  -4  . (3), 

y  =  b  x  =  +i . (4). 


Solutions  (2)  and  (3)  are  additional  to  those  suggested.  The  values 
x  =  0,  y  =  0  also  satisfy  the  equation. 


(II)  If  x  and  y  are  neither  zero,  then,  dividing  both  sides  of  the 
equation  by  xy,  we  have 

x  —  8  +  16  lx  —  3y  —  8  —  3/y. 


Let  y  =  mx. 
and 


Then  (3m— 1)  mx"1  =  3  +  16m, 
x  =  (  3  +  16m  )  i 
I(3?r— 1)  m) 


Any  value  of  m  that  makes  positive  the  quantity  within  brackets 
gives  x  a  value,  and  y  also,  m  =  §  yields  the  value  of  x  given  in 
the  Question,  and  the  first  value  of  y  likewise  ;  m  =  —  Tx2  yields  the 
same  value  of  x,  and  the  second  value  of  y  ;  ra  =  4,  yields  x  =  2  a/11 
y  =  a/11,  and  so  on.  _ 


17642.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.) — If  p  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  curve  rm  =  amsin??i0  at  a  point,  whose  distance, 
measured  along  the  curve,  from  a  fixed  point  is  s,  prove  that 

(m  —  l)(m  +  l)2p.d2p/ds2—m  (m  +  l)2  (dp/ds)'2— m  (m— l)2  =  0. 


Also  deduce,  by  giving  special  values  to  m  the  corresponding 
formulse  for 

a  parabola  3p .  d2p/ds2  —  (dp/ds)'2 —9  =  0, 
a  cardioide  9p .  d2p/ds 2  +  9  (dp/ds)2  +  1  =  0, 
a  lemniscate  of  Bernoulli  9p  .d2p/ds2— 18  (dp/ds)2—  2  =  0, 
and  a  rectangular  hyperbola  3p.d2p/ds2— 2  (dp/ds)2  — 18  =  0. 

These  results  can  also  he  established  independently. 

Solution  by  Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.,  and  W.  N.  Bailey. 
For  the  curve  rm  =  am  sin  m6, 

((>  =  m9,  p  =  am/[(m  + 1)  rm  ‘  *],  p  =  r"‘ + lja’“  ; 
therefore  dp/ds  =  dp/dr. cos  <p  =  (1— rn)/(l  +  m).am/rm. cos  m9 

=  (1  — m)/(l  +  m)  cot  m9 . (I) 

therefore  d2p/ds2  =  { [m  (m  —  l)/(m  +  1)].  cosec2  d9/ds  ; 
therefore  p(d2p/ds 2)  =  \[m  (m  —  1)/(jr  +  1)2]  cosec2 m9)  a"‘/rm.rd9/ds 

—  [m  (m  — l)/(m  +  l)2]  cosec2  m9 

(because  rd9/ds  =  sin  m9) 

therefore  (m—  1  )(m  +  l)2  p  (d2p/ds2)  —m  (m  +  l)2  (dp/ds)2 

—  m  (m  —  l)2  {cosec2m0— cot2  m9}  =  m(m— 1)! 
which  is  the  required  result. 

For  the  parabola,  m  =  —  4, 

,,  cardioide,  m  =  4, 

,,  lemniscate,  m  =  2, 

,,  rectangular  hyperbola,  m=— 2. 

Substituting,  we  get  the  given  relations. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

Erratum —In  Question  17673,  for  “  X4  +  Y4,”  read  ‘  ‘  2  (X4  +  Y4) . ’ ’ 

17688.  (A.  W.  H.  Thompson.) — A  heavy  rigid  body  symmetrical 

about  a  plane  moves  in  a  resisting  fluid,  which  is  such  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  fluid  motion  is  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
body.  Consider  the  small  oscillations  about  the  steady  motion. 
I.  Show  that  (1)  when  the  steady  motion  is  such  that  there  is  no 
rotation,  the  small  oscillations  break  up  into  two  sets  (A)  and  (B) ; 
whereof  (A)  is  independent  of  (B),  but  (B)  is  not  independent  of  (A)  : 
and  unless  there  is  no  rotation,  the  set  (A)  is  not  independent  of 
(B).  (2)  The  sets  (A)  and  (B)  are  independent  only  when  there  is 

no  rotation  in  the  steady  motion,  and  the  linear  motion  is  in  the  plane 
of  symmetry.  (3)  With  the  assumption  that  the  resistances  of  the 
fluid  depend  only  on  the  velocities  of  the  body,  show  that  the  small 
oscillations  are  determined  by  an  equation  of  the  eighth  degree  : 
and  that  in  the  degenerate  case  (1)  the  set  (A)  is  determined  by  a 
quartic  and  likewise  the  set  (B).  II,  Show  that  the  effect  of  a 
gyroscope  revolving  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  and  whose  centre  of 
mass  coincides  with  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  body,  is  to  alter  the 
derivatives  in  regard  to  certain  components  of  angular  velocity  of 
certain  resistance  couples  by  the  angular  momentum  of  the  gyro¬ 
scope. 

17689.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — If  F  ( x ,  y,  z)  be  a  homogeneous 

function  of  x,  y,  z  which  becomes  <p  (u,  v,  w)  by  the  elimination  of 
x,  y ,  z  by  means  of  the  equations 

dF/3&  =  u,  3F jdy  =  v,  dF/dz  =  w  ; 
prove  that  (d<p/du)/x  =  (d<p/dv)/y  =  (d(p/dw)/z. 

17690.  (W.  E.  H.  Berwick.) — Prove  that  S„(a;),  the  rational 

integral  function  of  x  of  degree  n  +  1,  which  when  £  is  a  positive 
integer  equals  1”  +  2’*  +  3“  +  . . .  +  xn, 

is  an  even  or  odd  function  of  2x+  1  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 
Expand  this  function  in  the  form 

1  R2t  +  1V*+1  n !  (2x  +  l)»+i-2< 

2’*  L  2  (n  +  1)  +  ’  i<(2t  +  2)!  (w+l-2f)!_r 

where  r  =  \n  or  4  (n  +  1)  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  and 
Ir  =  2,  I2  =  7,  I3  =  414,  L  =  381,  I5  =  5110. 

Obtain  also  a  recurrence  relation  for  the  constants  L  and  evaluate 
them  as  far  as  I10. 

17691.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — Defining  a  proper  recurring 
series  as  a  recurring  series  whose  generating  function  is  a  proper 
fraction,  prove  that,  (1)  if  the  first  2r  terms  are  given,  a  proper  series 
of  order  r  is  in  general  determined  ;  (2)  if  the  persymmetric  deter¬ 
minant  formed  with  the  first  2s  — 1  terms  be  denoted  by  Ps  and 
Pr  =  0,  P,-.  1  0,  then  the  first  2r  — 2  terms  determine  a  proper 

series  Sr  1  of  order  r  — 1  which  contains  the  (2r— l)-th  term  ;  (3)  the 
given  series  cannot  be  continued  as  a  proper  series  of  order  r  unless 
the  2r-th  term  belongs  to  S,  _i  ;  (4)  when  this  is  the  case,  the  scale 
of  the  given  series  is  indeterminate  and  is  the  product  of  the  scale 
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of  Sr_i  and  of  the  scale  of  an  arbitrary  geometrical  progression  ; 
(5)  the  continuation  of  the  given  series  by  this  arbitrary  scale  is 
unique  and  coincides  with  S,— 1  ;  (6)  if  Pr  =  0,  Pr-i  =  0, 

Pr_S(.1=0,  P,-_t  ^  0,  then  the  first  2  (r  —  s)  terms  determine  a 
proper  series  Ss  of  order  s,  which  contains  the  next  s  terms  of  the 
given  series  ;  (7)  the  given  series  cannot  be  continued  as  a  proper 
series  of  order  r  unless  Ss  contain  the  remaining  S  given  terms  ; 
(8)  when  this  is  the  case,  the  scale  of  the  given  series  is  indeter¬ 
minate  and  is  the  product  of  the  scale  of  Ss  and  of  the  scale  of  an 
arbitrary  recurring  series  of  order  r—s-  (9)  the  continuation  of  the 
given  series  by  the  arbitrary  scale  is  unique  and  coincides  with  S5 . 

17692.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  that  the 
Bin-Aurifeuillian  N  =  (a:4  +  ?/')  is  algebraically  resolvable  into  four 
factors,  say  N  =  PQRS  in  the  following  cases  [£,  y  integers]  : — 

(1)  »  =  y  =  fv  ;  (2)  *  =  t?4— 2|2,  y  =  ; 

(3)  x  =  2t74 — |4,  y  =  2|77:j; 

find  the  four  factors  P,  Q,  R,  S  in  each  case.  Give  one  numerical 
example  of  each  case. 

17693.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Pour  quelles  valeurs  entieres  de 
x,  y,  z  P expression  N  =  5,:  +  7V  +  ID  est-elle  divisible  par  13  ? 

17694.  (G.  W.  Border,  B.A.) — Solve  the  equations 

x2  +  2yz  =  a,  y2  +  2zx  =  b,  z2 +  2xy  — —(a  +  b). 

17695.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — If  three  normals  (or  tangents) 

to  a  tricusp  meet  at  a  point,  the  corresponding  tangents  (or  normals) 
make  a  triangle  whose  circum-radius  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  of  vertices  (or  cusps). 

17696.  (R.  Vythynathaswamy.) — A  curve  is  such  that  AB  being 

any  arc,  T  intersection  of  tangents  at  A  and  B,  and  G  the  centroid 
of  the  arc  AB,  then  GT  always  passes  through  a  fixed  point.  Find 
the  form  of  its  equation. 

17697.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.) — At  every  point  of  a 

parabola  tangents  are  drawn  equal  in  length  to  the  portion  of  the 
parabola  intercepted  between  the  vertex  and  the  point  in  question. 
Show  that  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  such  tangents  is 
x  =  2 at2  +  at  {log  [t  +  V(1  +  t2)] } /  v  (1  + 12), 
y  =  3 at  +  a  {log  \t  +  V{1  + t2)] }/  D(1  +  t2) . 

17698.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Taking  the  parabolas 
(1)  y'2  —  4 ax,  (2)  y2  =  a  (x  —  3 a),  and  the  cubics 

(3)  27a?/2  =  4  (x  —  2a)3,  (4)  27a?/2  =  (x—  5a)2  (2x  —  a), 

prove  that  the  intersections  of  (1)  with  (3)  and  two  of  (2)  with  (4) 
lie  along  x  —  8a  =  0 ;  that  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  have  a  common  chord 
along  2x  —  la  =  0  ;  and  that  the  equation  of  the  common  tangents 
of  (2)  and  (3)  is  8 y2  =  (2x—  5a)2.  Find  the  equation  of  the  common 
tangents  of  (2)  and  (4) ;  also  .the  areas  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
loop  of  (4)  is  divided  by  (2)  and  (3). 

17699.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle ;  a  parabola 
touches  BC,  CA,  AB  at  X,  Y,  Z  ;  the  tangent  parallel  to  AX  meets 
BC,  CA,  AB  at  K,  L,  M.  Prove  KM  +  KL  =  AX. 

17700.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.) — The  auxiliary  circle 

of  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  AB,  cuts  the  minor  axis  OP  pro¬ 
duced  in  Q,  and  a  parabola  passing  through  A  and  B  cuts  PQ  at  its 
mid-point  R  ;  show  that  the  areas  AQB,  ARB,  APB  cannot  be  in 
arithmetical  progression,  but  they  may  be  in  geometrical  pro¬ 
gression,  and  in  this  case  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  is  0’9513. 

17701.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — If  S,  S'  be  centres  of  similitude 

of  two  circles  C,  C',  the  circles  subtend  equal  angles  at  any  point 
of  the  circle  on  SS'  as  diameter. 

17702  ( Communicated  by  Y.  Y.  S.  Narayan.) — -ABC  is  a  tri¬ 
angle  of  given  perimeter.  If  the  vertex  A  is  fixed  and  BC  is  of  con¬ 
stant  length,  find  the  locus  of  B  when  C  describes  (1)  a  straight 
line,  and  (2)  a  conic. 

17703.  (C.  H.  Hardingham.) — (1)  With  the  ruler  only  divide  a 
side  of  a  parallelogram  in  the  ratio  of  two  given  integers,  and  (2) 
proceed  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  given  rectilineal  figure 
or  centre  of  heavy  particles  in  the  plane. 

17704.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle  whose  circum- 

centre  is  O.  If  M  is  the  isogonal  conjugate  of  N  (the  nine-point 
centre),  prove  that  MN  passes  through  the  Euler  point  <J>  on  the 
circum-circle,  and  that  MO2  =  MN.M$.  (Suggested  by  a  theorem 
due  to  Mr.  C.  E.  M'Vicker.) 

17705.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — E,  F,  G,  H  are 
the  mid-points  of  the  sides  AB,  CD,  BC,  AD,  respectively,  of  a 
spherical  quadrilateral  ABOD,  of  which  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  sides,  and 
c,  f  are  the  two  diagonals.  Show  that  if  EF,  GH  intersect  at  P, 
cos  PA  +  cos  PB  +  cos  PC  +  cos  PD 

=  y/[4  +  2  (cos  a  +  cos  b  +  cos  c  +  cos  d  f  cos  e  +  cos/)] . 


Also  prove  that,  if  the  three  medians  of  a  triangle  ABC  are  con¬ 
current  at  G, 

cos  GA  +  cos  GB  +  cos  GC-  =  v/[3  +  2  (cos  a  +  cos  b  +  cos  c)] , 
with  the  usual  notation.  _ 

OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

12018.  (J.  J.  Walker,  F.R.S.) — Let  A,  B  be  points  on  a  line 

determined  by  (a,  b,  cf[x,  l)2  =  0,  C,  D,  two  other  points  on  the 
same  line  determined  by  (a',  b',  c’bfx,  l)2  =  0  ;  prove  that  the 
values  of  the  double  or  cross  ratios 

AC.DB  :  AB.DC,  AD . CB  :  AB . CD 
are  the  roots  of  411'  (2\  —  l)2  —  J2  ==  0,  where  I,  I',  J  are  the  in¬ 
variants  of  the  quadratics. 

12110.  (D.  Edwardes.) — Into  an  empty  circular  box,  two 

counters  are  thrown  at  random  ;  prove  that  the  chance  that  they 
lie  wholly  apart  is  {sin  (2  +  cos  0)  —  &  (1  +  2  cos  &)}/*,  where  £  is 
the  supplement  of  the  angle  subtended  by  either  counter  at  the 
centre  of  the  dox,  when  placed  in  contact  with  its  side  and  0  >  §?r. 

12599.  (Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.) — A  rod  AB,  of  length  a  and 
weight  W,  is  supported  by  two  pegs  D  and  E,  at  distances  ^a  and 
Ja  from  A  and  B  respectively.  From  A  and  B  are  suspended 
weights  w  and  3w,  and  the  rod  breaks.  Find  the  position  of  the 
point  of  breakage,  and  show  that  for  no  value  of  the  ratio  w  :  W 
can  this  point  lie  between  D  and  E.  Discuss  fully  the  cases 
(1)  when  10  =  0,  (2)  when  W  =  0,  (3)  when  120?o  =  7W. 

12668.  (Professor  Sylvester.) — If  s1;  s2,  s3,  s4,  s3,  sG  be  the  sums 
of  the  six  quantities  x,  y,  z,  t,  u,  v,  and  of  their  binary,  ternary, 
quaternary,  quinary,  and  senary  combinations,  respectively  ;  and 
if  E  be  the  emanation  symbol 

a.d/dx  +  b.d/dy  +  c. d/dz  +  d . djdt  +  e . djdu  +/. d/dv  ; 
prove  (1)  that  the  resultant  of  Sj,  Es2,  s3,  E s4,  s3,  Es6  is  made  up 
exclusively  of  powers  of  linear  factors  of  the  forms  a  —  b,a+  b—c—d, 
a+  b  +  c~d—e—f ;  and  (2)  determine  the  power  in  which  each  such 
form  enters  into  the  resultant. 

12940.  (Professor  White.) — Prove  that 

— - Ul —  log  (tan  \air),  when  a  >  0  and  <  1. 

•>  1  +  X  X 

13343.  (Professor  Cochez.) — -Etudier  la  fonction  y  =  (x2x/e3'). 
Etudier  la  fonction  y  =  <j±  ■'/(cos  U. 
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THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  February  12,  1914. — Prof.  H.  F.  Baker,  F.R.S. , 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  W.  E.  H.  Berwick  and  A.  G.  Veitch  were  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society. 

Prof.  S.  B.  Maclaren  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Bennett  gave  an  exhibition  and  an  account  of  certain 
models  illustrating  his  paper  “  On  the  Skew  Isogram  Mechanism,” 
read  at  the  November  meeting. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Sheppard  read  a  second  paper  on  “Fitting  of  Poly¬ 
nomials  by  the  Method  of  Least  Squares.” 

Mr.  S.  T.  Shovelton  made  an  informal  communication  in  reference 
to  his  third  paper  read  at  the  January  meeting. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  from  the  chair  : — 

“Formulae  for  the  Spherical  Harmonic  P,7™  (y),  when  1—  y.  is  a 
small  quantity”  :  Prof.  H.  M.  Macdonald. 

“  The  Representation  of  the  Symmetrical  Nucleus  of  a  Linear 
Integral  Equation  ”  :  Prof.  E  W.  Hobson. 

“  The  Differential  Geometry  of  Point  Transformations  between 
Two  Planes  ”  :  Mr.  H.  Bateman. 

“Studies  on  the  Theory  of  Continuous  Probabilities”:  Major 
I  A.  G.  McKendrick. 
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MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form 

The  wholesome  nutrition  of  pure  rich  milk  and  choice  malted 
grain,  supplying  strength  and  vigour,  with  little  tax  on  digestion. 
Instantly  ready  for  use  by  stirring  briskly  in  hot  or  cold  water. 
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A  glass  of  “  Horlick’s  ”  is  an  ideal  lunch,  as  a  delicious  and  nourish¬ 
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bottle  in  your  desk.  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  strength  and  energy  so  necessary  during  the  long  hours 
of  study,  and  its  use  will  prevent  lassitude. 

An  efficient  corrective  of  insomnia  taken  hot 
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(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGLENJE) 

EARLY  in  the  EASTER  VACATION  for  best  results. 

“  Florig-ene  ”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and 
other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 
ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 
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and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry 
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It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 
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and  dirt  for  2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not 
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School  W  orldc 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

/J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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Fop  Public  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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STANTON  DESK. 

The  “  Stanton”  is  the  best  Desk  of  its  kind. 
It  is  made  in  all  heights,  and  it  is  not  only 
the  most  comfortable  Desk  made,  but  is 
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Containing  96  pp. ;  bound  in  stiff  leatherette 
cover  with  embossed  tinted  label,  which  can 
he  printed  with  name  of  School  if  required. 
The  books  are  supplied  in  various  rulings. 
An  immense  stock  of  Exercise  Books  in  all 
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ART  DESK  AND  EASEL. 

Combination  Art  Desk  and  Easel. 

The  desk  portion  can  be  raised,  used  flat, 
or  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle.  The 
book  shelf  slides  backward  and  forward, 
and  can  be  used  as  a  support  for  a  drawing 
board  or  blackboard. 


CATALOGUES,  EXPERT  ADVICE,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 


OSRAM  Lighting 

is  perfect  lighting . 


for  where  this  form  of  illumination  is  in 
vogue,  you  are  assured  of  obtaining  the 
BEST  RESULTS  from  your  Students,  so 
far  as  lighting  conditions  are  concerned. 

Eye  -  strain  is  eliminated,  Headaches 
avoided  when  OSRAM  LAMPS  are  in 
use  ;  and  their  soft,  steady,  cheerful  light  is  appreciated 
by  Staff  and  Pupils  alike. 

HEAD  MASTERS  and  those  interested  in  School 
finance  should  remember  that  the  exclusive  use  of 

OSRAM  "ire 

secures  perfect  lighting  conditions,  with  a  minimum 
of  current  consumption,  and  this  means  a  REDUCED 
LIGHTING  BILL.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  lighting  question  is  well  worth  your  serious 
consideration. 

OSRAM  LAMPS  are  sold  by  all  Electricians,  Ironmongers,  Stores. 
(Wholesale only)  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Ltd., 
Head  Office:  67  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-Second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “  Educational  Psychology,” 
•commenced  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  February, 
at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their 
profession,  whether  they  have  any  examination  in 
view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
College  in  connexion  with  its  examinations  for  the 
Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and 
reading,  and  problems  will  be  set  for  such  students 
as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity 
will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
•classroom. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  203. 


The  associated  board 

OP  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

POR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14tli,  1914. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  June-July,  October -November,  and 
Mareh-April.  Entries  for  the  June-July  Ex¬ 
aminations  close  Wednesday,  May  13th.  (Irish 
entries,  May  6th,  1914.) 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


London  college  of  music. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  J  uly,  and  December  ;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.) , 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N  ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
■commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  May,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English. — The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29th  of  June,  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations. — The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Autumn  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
Schools. —Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Open  to  both  Sexes 
without  conditions  of  residence. 


DURING  THE  YEARS  1905-1913 


U.C.C.  STUDENTS 

PASSED  AT  THE 

INTERMEDIATE  AND  DEGREE 

Examinations  op  London  University 

In  addition  to  3664  SUCCESSES  at  London 
Matriculation,  and  numerous  successes  at  other 
Examinations  exempting  from  Matriculation. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

Inter.  Arts,  Inter.  Science, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  B.D., 

Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  «S  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER ,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B.Sc.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  THE  DEGREES  IN 


ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects  : — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Geography,  History,  Logic. 
Economics,  British  Constitution,  Mathematics 
(Pure  and  Applied),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Law  (Commercial  and  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Conveyancing,  and  full  LL.B. 
Courses) . 

Matriculation  Courses.  Accountancy.  Elocution. 
Prospectuses  post  free.  Calendar  Sd.  (by  post  5  d.). 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 


Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford.  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 


Principal :  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  B.A., 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

This  College,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  well-educated  women  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  prepares  students  for  the  certificates 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  and  the 
Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Education  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Certain  Bursaries  are  awarded  to  Graduates,  and 
there  is  a  Loan  Fund. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the 
Principal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


ABERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Fees  for  board  and  residence  £43. 10s.,  £38. 10s., 
and  £34  per  annum.  College  tuition  fees  £12  Arts, 
£16  Science,  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £25  and 
£20  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  to  he  held  in 
April.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary', 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the 
College.  Students  with  recognized  academic  quali¬ 
fications  can  enter  inOctober  or  January,  lor  one 
year’s  Secondary  Training  Course.  Apply  to  the 
Principal. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  por  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Eroebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 

I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


HERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate  for  Secondary 
Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  the  London  Teacher’s 
Diploma ;  the  Oxford  Geography,  and  other 
Diplomas  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology:  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  he  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  the  .Principal. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Fees  75  guineas  and  65  guineas. 
Admissions  in  January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships  bur¬ 
saries,  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools- 
Association.)  _ 


THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of' 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m,,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee- 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — - 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
pan.,  and  from  3  pan.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from. 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  pan. 

A  PROSPECTUS  wilt  be  sent  on  application. 


TOASTER  in  HEIDELBERG.— 

1  X  German  Professor  and  his  wife  receive- 
visitors  to  study  German  for  short  or  long  periods. 
Individual  tuition  daily  in  German  and  French. 
Terms  from  £8  per  month  (including  lessons). 
Full  particulars  from — Miss  Z.  Johnson,  Boothby, 
Brampton,  Cumberland. 


French  conversation 

GUARANTEED  IN  A  FEW  WEEKS.- 
Private  lessons  Is.  3d.  per  hour.  Pronunciation. 
Coaching  for  examinations.  Thorough  Tuition. 
Many  references. — Mile  Dubois-LENS,  Parisienne, 
highly  qualified  Parisian  Lady  Teacher,  I)iplom(V 
University,  Paris.— 24  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


/CLERGYMAN  living  alone  would 

v  J  like  to  share  LARGE  HOUSE  with  School 
nisister  or  take  boarder,  good  cooking.  Healthy 
neighbourhood.  Close  to  tram  and  tube.  Keen 
golfer.  Moderate  terms. — Kerr,  200  Stapleton 
Hall  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 


THE  PIANOFORTE  SIGHT-READING  SCHOOL, 

157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W„ 

Established  for  the  development  and  promulgation  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  of 

THE  THELWALL  RAPID 
SYSTEM  of  SIGHT-READING 

which  enables  any  and  every  player  of  the  Piano  who  studies  it  to  become 

a  good  reader  in  three  or  four  months, 

by  a  series  of  interesting  written  instructions  sent  to  his  or  her  own 
home  at  the  times  most  convenient  to  him  or  herself. 

The  system  is  fully  approved  by 

Mr.  Landon  Ronald  and  Sir  Frederick  Bridge. 

You  can  now  be  a  g9qd  Sight-Reader  if  you  like.  Full  information, 
with  opinioi'S  of  musicians,  the  press,  and  pupils,  sent  on  receipt  of 
post  card  addressed  to  above. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and.  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Pac£ed  In  Kearns  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

*,  „  960  „  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

First  Class  (or  Senior),  2d.  each ;  Second  Class  (or  Junior),  4d.  each 
Third  Class,  3d.  each.  Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 
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A  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwen’s  piainto- 

PORTE  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 


SWITZERLAND.-ST.  BLAISE,  near  Neuchatel. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNC  LADIES. 

MADAME  ROSSET  and  Monsieur 

ROSSET  (Pastor)  will  receive  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  young  Ladies  into  their  family  circle. 
French,  German,  Housekeeping,  &c.  Charming 
situation.  Healthy  district.  Terms  moderate. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


(Unmretfg  Sufortdf  Coffe^e* 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

JUNE  1914. 

Morning.  Afternoon,  and  Evening  classes  for  the 
June  Examinations  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
at  proportionate  fees. 

These  Classes  during  the  four  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  Examination  will  he  of  a  Revisional 
nature. 


SEPTEMBER  1914. 

A  Morning  Class  for  the  September  Examination 
commences  Monday,  April  27th,  and  works  con¬ 
tinuously  through  the  Summer  excepting  the  last 
two  weeks  of  July. 

Annually  for  the  last  15  years  100  University 
Tutorial  College  Students  have  passed  London 
Matriculation. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s. ;  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


ASSISTANT 

MASTERS. 


GRADUATES  and  men 
of  experience  who  are  free 
to  take  posts  at  Easter  are 
invited  to  send  particulars 
to  J.  &  J.  Paton,  143 
Cannon  Street,  London, 
E.C. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

English  History. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  1907. 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1911. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1911. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1911. 

French. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 

Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

HaRMAL 

Free  Guides. 


PAGES 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P.  .  90 

L.  C.  P.  ...  ...  ...  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 
Matriculation  (Wales)  72 
Northern  Matric.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide  .  56 

L.L.A  Guide  .  72 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 
Certificate  100 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 

of  successful  pupils  sent  on 

application. 

NORMAL  GORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants. 

Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  F0TLE,  121-3  Charing  Cross  Rd., London  W.C. 


TVT  Pdcrt! 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gtducafionctC 


158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  launder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &.  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  tbe  direct 
management  of  one  of  tbe  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  tbe  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  tbe  Principals  of  nearly  all  tbe  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
tbe  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SPER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registraticm. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  A  CO.'S  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

LONGMANS’  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

By  T,  F,  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual  ana  Modern  History  in  the  Uniuersity  of  Manchester. 
Book  I. — A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. — A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 

Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Maps  and  Plans.  3s.  6d. 

(Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III.— An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 

(Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I:  b.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Vol.  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill :  1689-1910.  With  112  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  381  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas,  abridged  from  the  above.  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55-A.D.  1910. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

By  CYRIL  BAN  SOME,  NLA. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1910. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  MORRIS,  B.A. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Thousand. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  ‘ 

With  24  Historical  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  and  29  other  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


By  C.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

With  13  Maps  and  Plates  and  84  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


EPOCHS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY 


EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY 

19  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 


YORK  POWELL’S  EARLY  ENG¬ 
LAND  to  the  NORMAN  CON¬ 
QUEST.  Is. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Mrs.)  ENGLAND 
A  CONTINENTAL  POWER, 
1066-1216.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  RISE  of  the  PEOPLE 
and  the  GROWTH  of  PARLIA¬ 
MENT,  1214-1485.  9d. 

CREIGHTON’S  (Bishop)  TUDORS 
and  the  REFORMATION,  1485- 
1603.  9d. 


BEESLY’S  GRACCHI,  MARIUS, 
and  SULLA. 

CAPES’S  EARLY  ROMAN  EM¬ 
PIRE. 

CAPES’S  ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the 
SECOND  CENTURY. 

COX’S  GREEKS  AND  THE  PER¬ 
SIANS. 

COX’S  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 


GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  STRUGGLE 
against  ABSOLUTE  MON¬ 
ARCHY,  1603-1688.  9d. 

ROWLEY’S  SETTLEMENT  of  the 
CONSTITUTION,  1689-1784.  9d. 

TANCOCK’S  ENGLAND  during  the 
AMERICAN  and  EUROPEAN 
WARS,  1765-1820.  9d. 

BROWNING’S  MODERN  ENG¬ 
LAND,  1820-1897.  9d. 


CURTEIS’S  RISE  of  the  MACE¬ 
DONIAN  EMPIRE. 

IHNE’S  ROME  to  its  CAPTURE  by 
the  GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S  ROMAN  TRIUM- 
VIRATES 

SANKEY’S  SPARTAN  AND  THEB¬ 
AN  SUPREMACIES. 

SMITH’S  (BOSWORTH)  ROME 
AND  CARTHAGE :  THE  PUNIC 
WARS. 


AIRY’S  ENGLISH  RESTORATION 
and  LOUIS  XIV.  1648-1678. 

CHURCH’S  BEGINNING  of  the 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

COX’S  CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S  AGE  OP  ELIZA¬ 
BETH. 

GAIRDNER’S  HOUSES  OP  LAN¬ 
CASTER  AND  YORK. 

GARDINER’S  THIRTY  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

GARDINER’S  FIRST  TWO 
STUARTS. 

GARDINER’S  (Mrs.)  FRENCH  RE¬ 
VOLUTION,  1789-1795. 

HALE’S  PALL  OF  THE  STUARTS, 
and  WESTERN  EUROPE,  from 
1678  to  1697. 

JOHNSON’S  NORMANS  in 
EUROPE. 


LONGMAN’S  FREDERICK  the 
GREAT  and  the  SEVEN  YEARS’ 
WAR. 

LUDLOW’S  WAR  OF  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783. 

MCCARTHY’S  EPOCH  OP  RE¬ 
FORM,  1830-1850. 

MOBERLY’S  THE  EARLY 
TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S  AGE  OF  ANNE. 

MORRIS’S  THE  EARLY  HANO¬ 
VERIANS. 

SEEBOHM  S  PROTESTANT  RE¬ 
VOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S  THE  EARLY  PLANTA- 
GENETS. 

WARBURTON’S  EDWARD  THE 
THIRD. 


Epochs  of  English  History.  Complete  in  One 

Volume,  with  27  Tables  and  Pedigrees  and  23  Maps.  Ecap.  8vo,  5s. 

EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

10  Vols.,  with  Maps,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

EDUCATION  AND  THE  NEW  UTILITARIANISM, 

AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  ADDRESSES. 

By  ALEXANDER  DARROCH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


EAELY  IN  APRIL.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 


By  MICHAEL  WEST,  India  Education  Service. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION.  THIRD  THOUSAND.  4s.  6d.  net. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION. 

By  ROBERT  R .  RUSK,  M.A.  { Giasg .),  B.A.  {Cantab.),  Ph.D.  {Jena). 


This  work  seeks  to  make  accessible,  in  convenient  form  for  English  readers,  the  main  results  of  investigations 
in  the  new  subject  of  Experimental  Education.  It  is  based  on  E.  Meumann’s  “  Vorlesungen  zur  Einfvihrung  in  die 
experimentelle  Padagogik.”  The  material  available  since  the  first  publication  of  Meumann’s  work  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated,  and  emphasis  has  throughout  been  laid  on  the  results  of  English  investigations. 


EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. — “  Here  is  a  book  that  deserves  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  from  everyone  who  has  a  real  interest  in  education.” 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. — “  A  study  of  this  volume  will  bring 
fresh  light  upon  the  science  of  education.  It  is  an  attempt — and  a 
good  one — to  place  in  review  the  result  of  experiments  in  the  new 
subject  of  experimental  education.” 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. — “  It  will  be  found  extremely 
attractive  to  all  those  who  have  any  real  interest  in  education. 
It  is  the  only  book  in  English  that  gives  a  systematic 
account  of  the  whole  field  of  experimental  pedagogy.  It  is 
thoroughly  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  textbook,  while  its  copious 
references  to  English  and  foreign  literature  on  the  subject  make  it 
invaluable  to  the  advanced  student.” 

IRISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.  —  “  Dr.  Rusk’s  book, 
small  in  price,  but  exceedingly  complete,  should  find  a  large  sale 
among  teachers  really  interested  in  their  profession.” 


EDUCATIONAL  HANDWORK.— “  This  is  a  book  which  one 
can  only  criticize  with  praise.  It  is  excellent  in  every  way,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers.” 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Baltimore, 
N.J.). — “  This  is  a  book  which  has  been  much  needed  in  English. 
Based  on  Meumann’s  ‘  Vorlesungen  zur  Einfiihrung  in  die  ex¬ 
perimentelle  Padagogik,’  it  condenses  that  writer’s  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussions  into  a  brief  compass,  and  focusses  attention  upon  the 
work  of  English  and  American  investigators  in  this  field.  We 
bespeak  for  the  book  a  wide  adoption  as  a  text  in  college  classes 
in  education.” 

JOURNAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION.  —  “  Dr. 
Rusk  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  book  well  fitted  to  introduce  a 
wide  circle  of  readers  to  researches  which,  however  their  present 
results  be  estimated,  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  effect  profoundly 
the  organization  and  practice  of  education.” 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LIFE  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 


By  PETER  SANDIFORD,  M.Sc.  ( Manchester ),  Ph.D .  {Columbia),  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Manchester 


SCHOOL  WORLD. — “  A  very  painstaking  piece  of  work,  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  more  ‘  up  to  date  ’  in  its  informa¬ 
tion  than  any  similar  English  treatise  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  ’  ’ 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. — “  Dr.  Sandiford  has  produced  a 
work  full  of  information  and  of  reflective  thought.” 


LONDON  TEACHER. —  ‘‘To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no 
other  volume,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  England,  has  attempted 
to  deal  within  the  same  covers  with  the  connexion  between  the 
child’s  mental  and  physical  development.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
extremely  valuable  handbook  for  teachers.” 


NEW  IMPRESSION  (1910).  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  TEACHER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  JAMES  SULLY  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  University  of  London. 


NEW  IMPRESSION.  ELEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

With  2  Coloured  Plates  and  16  Figures  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  PRIMER  OF  TEACHING  PRACTICE. 

By  J.  A.  GREEN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Sheffield ;  and 
C.  BIRCH  ENOUGH,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Education  in  the  University  of  Sheffield. 

NEW  IMPRESSION.  FIFTH  THOUSAND.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


THE  DAWN  OF  CHARACTER:  A  STUDY  OF  CHILD  LIFE. 

By  EDITH  E.  READ  MUMFORD,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  “Child  Training”  at  the  Princess  Christian 

Training  College  for  Nurses,  Manchester. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  £&  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 


The  Bible  of  To-Day.  By  the  Rev.  Alban 
Blakiston,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s  net 

A  popular  introduction  to  the  historical  or  critical  method  of 
studying  the  Scriptures  and  investigating  their  messages.  It  gives 

- - -  a-briefsurvey  of  -the  -  whole  field  of  Biblical  study,  thus  enabling  the 

reader  to  gain  a  general  view  preliminary  to  more  detailed  study 
of  the  subject. 

Know  Your  Own  Mind.  a  Little  Book  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Psychology.  By  W.  Glover.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s  net 

The  author’s  aim  is  to  interest  ordinary  men  in  Psychology,  a 
subject  be  considers  vital  to  their  welfare,  and  to  show  them  that, 
in  the  words  of  William  Janies,  “the  elements  of  the  mental  machine 
can  be  clearly  apprehended,  and  their  workings  easily  grasped.’' 
Attention  is  given  mainly  to  first  principles  and  their  practical 
application.  The  book  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  the  author 
makes  use  of  ordinary,  everyday  incidents  to  illustrate  his  points. 

Lectures  on  Dryden.  Delivered  by  the  late  A.  W. 
Verrall,  Litt.D.  Edited  by  Margaret  de  G.  Verrall. 
Demy  8vo.  7s  6d  net 

History  of  Roman  Private  Law.  Part  n, 

Jurisprudence.  By  E.  C.  Clark,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  In  two 
volumes.  21s  net 

Photo-Electricity.  By  A.  Ll.  Hughes,  D.Sc.  Demy 
8vo.  With  40  text-figures.  6s  net  Cambridge  Physical 
Series. 

First  Steps  in  the  Calculus.  (Being  Chapters 

XXIII  to  XXVI  of  Elementary  Algebra.)  By  C.  Godfrey, 
M.V.O.,  M.A.,  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.  Crown  8yo.  Is  6d 


Six  Contes  par  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

Edited  by  H.  N.  P.  Sloman,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d 

The  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  French  Series,  which 
aims  at  providing  Modern  French  texts  equipped  with  exercises  on 
the  lines  of  the  direct  method.  A  vocabulary  is  added  for  those  who 
desire  it.  The  present  volume  is  in  the  Senior  Group,  intended  for 
pupils  of  from  17  to  19  years  of  age. 

Stinde.  Die  Familie  Buchholz.  Edited  by 

G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d 

In  the  Cambridge  Modern  German  Series,  which  is  primarily 
intended  for  use  on  the  direct  method  by  students  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  first  course  in  German.  The  volume  contains  a  short 
sketch  of  the  author,  questions  and  exercises,  subjects  for  free 
composition,  and  a  vocabulary  for  those  who  desire  it. 

Terence.  Phormio.  Edited,  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  John  Sargeaunt,  M.A.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  With  or 
without  vocabulary.  3s  Pitt  Press  Series. 

Spenser.  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  II. 

Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  L.  Winstanley,  M.A. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s  6d  Pitt  Press  Series. 

Kingsley.  The  Heroes.  With  a  pronouncing 

dictionary  of  proper  names  and  eighteen  illustrations.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  Is  Also  published  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  Prof.  Ernest  Gardner,  M.A.  Is  6d 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings.  Edited,  with 

introduction  and  notes,  by  G.  H.  Box,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  With 
a  map.  Is  6d  net  Revised  Version  for  Schools  Series. 
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M.A.  2s 
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An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By 

A.  Sloman,  M.A.  2s  6d 

Caesar  in  Britain  and  Belgium.  Simpli¬ 
fied  text,  with  introduction,  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary, 
by  J.  II.  Sleeman,  M.A.  With  12  illustrations,  map,  and 
plan.  Is  6d 

An  Easy  Selection  from  Cicero’s 
Correspondence.  Edited,  with  introduction, 

notes,  and  vocabulary,  by  J.  D.  Duff,  M.A.  Is  6d 

Texts  with  Vocabularies 

Caesar.  De  Bello  (iallico.  Book  I.  9d 

Erasmus.  Colloquia  Latina.  9d 

Horatius  and  other  stories.  Adapted  from  Livy.  9d 

The  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.  Adapted  from 
Livy.  8d 

Graduated  Passages  from  Greek  and  Latin 

Authors  for  First-Sight  Translation.  Selected  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  short  notes  by  H.  Bendall,  M.A.,  and  C.  E. 
Laurence,  M.A.  Part  I,  Easy.  Is  6d  Part  II, 
Moderately  Easy.  2s  Part  III,  Moderately  Difficult. 
2s  Part  IV,  Difficult.  2s 

Latin  Passages.  As  above.  Is  each  part 
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Cambridge  Geographical  Text-books. 

General  Editor,  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S.  A  series 
of  three  volumes  planned  on  the  concentric  method,  and 
so  graded  as  to  cover  the  whole  course  of  geographical 
instruction. 

Junior.  By  A.  Jordan,  M.Sc.  [In  the  ■press 

Intermediate.  By  A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  62 
illustrations  and  20  maps  and  diagrams.  3s  [Noiv  ready 

Senior.  By  G.  F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S.  [In preparation 

; 

A  Short  Geography  of  Europe.  Reprinted 

from  The  Cambridge  Intermediate  Geography.  By 
A.  J.  Dicks,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  19  illustrations.  lOd 

A  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  W.  L.  Bunting,  M.A.,  and  H.  L.  Collen,  M.A. 
With  maps,  diagrams,  and  29  illustrations.  3s  6d 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography. 

By  H.  R.  Mill,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.  New  edition,  revised  by 
Fawcett  Allen.  Is  6d  net 

An  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography. 

Compiled  by  Fawcett  Allen.  With  an  introduction  by 
D.  A.  Jones,  48  maps  and  an  index.  3s  6d  net 

Cambridge  County  Geographies. 

Gieneral  Editor,  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.  Each 
volume  gives  an  account  of  the  history,  antiquities, 
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geological,  and  general  characteristics  of  the  county,  and 
contains  two  coloured  maps  and  numerous  illustrations. 
Forty-nine  volumes  now  ready.  Is  6d  each 
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Ube  Ebucattonal  Unites. 


THE  A.M.A 

The  familiar  title  A.M.A.  is  still  used  in  speaking-  of 
the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in 
Secondary  Schools,  the  twenty-third  Annual  Report  of 
which  we  have  just  received.  The  membership  now 
stands  at  over  five  thousand — a  remarkable  example  of 
the  progress  possible  when  an  organization  supplies  an 
admitted  want.  Twenty-three  years  ago  it  was  a  small 
and  somewhat  timid  group  of  assistant  masters  that  met 
in  the  hope  of  forming  an  association  that  should  voice 
the  aspirations,  views,  and  aims  of  a  number  of  hitherto 
isolated  units.  The  work  has  been  well  done  and  the 
Association  may  now  fairly  claim  to  be  representative  of 
assistant  masters  in  all  types  of  secondary  schools.  Year 
by  year  the  numbers  have  grown,  and  the  growth  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
together  with  an  increased  power  of  sound  judgment  and 
decisive  action. 

Numbers  in  themselves  have  great  weight,  as  the  | 
leaders  are  strengthened  by  the  feeling  of  wide  support ; 
but  numbers  also  may  mean,  and  in  this  case  do  mean,  a 
greater  financial  stability.  Money  in  the  bank  is  a  great 
moral  support.  From  the  income  and  expenditure  ac¬ 
count  published  in  the  report  we  learn  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  members  amounted  to  over  £1,800.  Of  this 
total  sums  amounting  to  £350  were  assigned  to  the  Legal, 
Benevolent,  and  Orphan  Scholarships  Funds.  There  is  a 
net  cost  of  about  £200  on  the  organ  of  the  Association, 
the  A.M.A.  After  other  expenses  have  been  met,  the 
sum  of  £285  remains  as  the  balance  of  income  over 
expenditure.  The  balance  sheet  shows  nearly  £4,000 
accumulated  funds.  This  is  very  satisfactory  and  shows 
capable  management. 

Much  important  work  in  making  clear  the  position  of 
assistant  masters  and  in  preventing  injustices  is  done  by 
the  Legal  Sub-Committee.  During  the  year  114  cases  were 


investigated :  all  of  these  were  settled  except  three, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  report,  were  still 
under  discussion.  The  analysis  of  the  cases  is  instructive 
— seven  agency  disputes,  six  disputes  as  to  notice,  eleven 
harsh  or  illegal  dismissals  two  cases  concerned  salaries 
during  illness,  eleven  dealt  with  the  payment  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  two  unpaid  salaries,  five  injuries  at  athletics ; 
insurance  difficulties,  income  tax,  loss  through  fire,  and 
sundry  points  made  up  the  total.  The  grievance  of 
eleven  months’  salary  for  a  year’s  work  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  redressed.  There  were  eleven  such  cases. 
Since  the  introduction  of  monthly  payments  it  has 
become  difficult  to  secure  the  salary  for  August,  when 
the  master  leaves  in  July.  A  master  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  said  to  be  out  of  employment  during  the 
regular  school  holidays.  The  Insurance  Commissioners;, 
have  given  a  decision  on  this  point  that  may  be  con¬ 
venient,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  be  quite  illogical. 
They  have  decided  that  when  a  man  leaves  a  school 
in  July  to  take  up  another  post  in  September  he  is 
unemployed  for  a  time  and  must  himself  stamp  his 
insurance  card  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  resumes  work 
at  the  same  school,  the  school  authorities  must  contribute,- 
their  share. 

The  Education  Sub-Committee  has  been  occupied  iii  ah 
interesting  experiment  designed  to  discover  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  a  charge  brought  against  school  exami¬ 
nations  that  they  evaluate  certain  qualities  only,  leaving- 
other  qualities  entirely  out  of  account.  These  omitted 
qualities,  which  may  be  conveniently  summed  up  under 
the  heading  of  “  Character,”  are  of  course  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  are  omitted  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
difficulty  in  assessing  them.  The  method  proposed  by  the 
Assistant  Masters’  Association  has  been  tested  by  twenty - 
six  teachers  in  seven  schools,  and  much  useful  experience 
has  been  gained,  which  will  enable  the  Sub-Committee  to 
revise  the  scheme  and  carry  out  further  experiments. 
The  method  is  to  take  a  list  of  moral  qualities,  and  for 
each  master  to  say  whether  the  pupil  possesses  the 
quality,  and  in  what  degree.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
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ment,  as  far  as  it  lias  gone,  have  been  submitted  to 
Prof.  Nunn. 

An  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Association  is  gained 
froni  the  list  of  public  bodies  to  which  representatives 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Association.  There  are 
twenty  such  outside  bodies  that  have  invited  co-operation. 

The  one  weakness,  and  that  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
constitution,  is  that  members  are  constantly  leaving  to 
become  head  masters.  This  weakness  the  Association 
has  always  minimized  by  working  cordially  with  the 
Head  Masters’  and  other  Secondary  Associations.  The 
Report  gives  a  list  of  former  officers  of  the  A.M.A.,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  the  various  branches  of  work  that 
have  been  taken  up.  Eleven  have  become  head  masters, 
one  the  principal  of  a  private  school,  eleven  remain  assist¬ 
ant  masters,  three  are  working  on  the  administrative  side 
of  education  in  county  offices,  five  have  given  up  teaching 
and  are  engaged  in  journalism  and  in  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  schools,  or  in  literary  work.  One  only,  we 
believe,  has  died.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  have  taken  one  only  of  the  officers  on  to  the  in¬ 
spectorial  staff  at  Whitehall,  and  that  quite  recently, 
though  another  officer  was  for  a  time  employed  as  an 
occasional  inspector. 

We  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  Joint  Agency,  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  the  Joint  Pensions  Committee,  and 
several  other  activities  ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  Association  is  working  vigorously  on  sound 
lines  for  the  benefit  of  secondary  schools  in  general  and  of 
assistant  masters  in  particular. 


NOTES. 


Dr.  David,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  introduced 
a  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  English 


The  Teaching  of 
English. 


at  the  last  of  the  winter 


meetings 


arranged  for  members  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing 
uneasiness  about  our  neglect  of  the  mother  tongue.  The 
older  theory  that  one  learnt  one’s  own  language  through 
the  medium  of  another,  preferably  Latin,  prevailed,  and 
still  prevails,  though  with  lessening  influence.  Through¬ 
out  schools  generally  there  has  been  an  increasing  desire 
shown  during  recent  years  to  make  the  study  of  English 
geruine  and  fruitful.  At  first  the  subject  seemed  so 
enormous  that  teachers  were  apt  to  lose  their  way  or  to 
limit  their  work  to  one  or  another  side,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest.  Truly  English  as  a  school  subject  presents 
many  difficulties.  But  teachers  are  ready  and  ask  only 
for  guidance.  It  is  significant  that  a  definite  move¬ 
ment  for  practical  reform  should  come  from  one  of  the 
older  public  schools.  One  might  have  expected  that  the 
movement  would  begin  in  preparatory  schools,  for  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  the  first  language  to  be  tackled. 
The  preparatory  schools  would  say  that  the  public  schools 
force  them  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 


The  scheme  of  teaching  that  is  being  tentatively  intro¬ 
duced  at  Rugby,  the  scheme  that  formed 
Rugby  Scheme  the  basis  of  Dr.  David’s  lectui’e,  has  three 
definite  objects.  In  the  first  place,  it 
aims  at  teaching  a  boy  to  write,  to  set  forth  his  own 
thoughts  sincerely  and  simply  in  clear  and  orderly 
fashion  and  with  directness  ;  to  explain  and  describe  with 
steady  reference  to  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself. 
In  the  second  place,  the  desire  is,  by  giving  him  practice, 
to  teach  a  boy  to  express  himself  in  speech  with  as  near 
an  approach  as  possible  to  the  deliberate  clarity,  order, 
and  directness  of  the  written  word.  The  third  aim  is  to 
enable  a  boy  to  read  with  consecutive  attention  and  in¬ 
telligence.  To  explain  in  detail  how  these  aims  are 
carried  out  at  Rugby  is  not  possible  in  the  limits  of 
a  Note.  In  another  column  we  give  a  brief  report  of  Dr. 
David’s  address.  Our  readers  would  do  well  to  procure 
a  copy  of  the  “  Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English  ”  that 
Dr.  David  has  issued.  These  claim  to  be  only  tentative 
and  experimental,  but  they  are  full  of  helpful  suggestion. 
In  August  there  is  to  be  a  Conference  of  Teachers  of 
English  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  from  which  much  may  be 
hoped. 


Ax  the  discussion  that  followed  Dr.  David’s  address 
many  interesting  points  of  view  were  put 
aiu/oisc/p/ine  forward.  Mr.  Cholmeley  told  a  story  of 
Mr.  Dunn,  once  Head  Master  of  Bath 
College,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  head  masters,  jumped  up  to 
interrupt  a  speaker  who  was  pointing  out  the  value  of  a 
cadet  corps  as  an  aid  to  discipline,  and  exclaimed  “  Disci¬ 
pline  is  the  ruin  of  schools.”  Mr.  Cholmeley  suggested 
that  discipline  might  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  English 
lesson.  It  is  the  problem  for  teachers  to  find  out  what 
boys  want  to  say  and  to  make  them  wish  to  say  it.  The 
formal  lesson  kills  spontaneous  expression.  Other  speakers 
referred  to  the  necessity  of  grammar.  We  venture  to 
think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  here.  Clear  speech  or 
writing  cannot  be  attained  without  a  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar.  But  the  expression  must  come  before  the  rule.  A 
boy  begins  to  speak  or  write  and  finds  out  the  need  of 
grammar  ;  he  learns  its  rules  bit  by  bit  as  he  needs  them  : 
this  is  the  fruitful  method.  Teaching  grammar  rules 
apart  from  their  use  is  the  very  “  discipline  ”  that  has 
ruined  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  past,  and  has  made 
the  grammar  lesson  so  unpopular. 


The  prospects  of  the  immediate  introduction  of  an 
Education  Bill  are  no  more  favourable 
Legislation  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  The 
Cabinet  is  fully  occupied  with  matters 
that  are  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  progress  in  a 
system  of  national  education.  In  the  meantime,  the  Free 
Church  Council  is  showing  signs  of  unrest,  and  Mr. 
Pickett  warned  the  Government  that  there  was  a  limit 
even  to  the  patience  of  Free  Churchmen.  The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hopeful  of  a  new  and 
more  tolerant  spirit  in  education  and  thinks  that  when 
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the  promised  Bill  is  produced,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
animated  by  a  fuller  realization  of  the  importance  of 
education  apart  from  religious  controversy.  We  said  last 
month  that  increased  Treasury  Grants  are  needed  rather 
than  administrative  legislation.  This  view  is  borne  out 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1909, 
the  Board  issued  a  notice  that  supplementary  teachers 
would  cease  to  be  recognized  (except  in  certain  special 
cases)  after  August,  1914.  Yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
Local  Authorities  the  Board  ai-e  now  reluctantly  compelled 
to  postpone  the  date  because  the  supply  of  teachers  is 
insufficient.  This,  of  course,  means  that,  while  salaries 
remain  as  they  are,  men  and  women  are  attracted  to  other 
occupations.  The  Local  Authorities  are  not  likely  to 
make  much  improvement  in  salary  scales  until  they  get 
an  increased  grant  from  the  Board. 


Herefordshire  pleads  poverty  while  receiving  from  the 
Need  Board  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 

for  Increased  education  in  the  county.  London  also 

pleads  poverty  because  the  Education 
Committee  receives  from  the  Board  of  Education  28  per 
cent,  only  of  its  expenditure.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
to  be  asked  to  receive  a  deputation  on  this  subject.  The 
County  Council  claim  that  the  National  Exchequer  should 
pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  education.  If  this  were 
done,  London  would  receive  an  additional  grant  of  at  least 
£1,500,000 — a  sum  which  would  reduce  the  education 
rate  by  8d.  Education  is  more  of  a  national  than  a  local 
service.  Children  in  London  are  not  educated  for  London 
alone,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  teachers  there  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  those  trained  largely  at  the  cost  of  the  Loudon 
rate-payer  will  remain  to  work  in  London.  From  the 
financial  point  of  view,  this  would  not  matter  if  the 
burden  were  fairly  equal  throughout  the  country ;  but  the 
London  rate  is  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the  rate 
in  some  other  districts  in  England.  It  is  not  encourag¬ 
ing  for  an  area  like  London  to  find  that  the  more  efficient 
its  educational  service  becomes  the  smaller  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  that  is  met  by  the  State. 


Priuate  Schools 
Inquiry. 


Mr.  J.  F.  P.  Bawlinson,  member  for  the  University  of 
Yfoe  Cambridge,  shows  great  regularity  in 

attendance  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  he  has 
been  of  valuable  assistance  to  the  Committee  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  presenting  to  the  Board  of  Education 
the  results  of  the  Inquiry  undertaken  by  the  College  and 
the  Association  of  Private  Schools.  It  is  still  under 
consideration,  we  believe,  how  the  information  that  has 
been  compiled  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  most  forcible  way.  And  we 
can  at  present  give  no  further  details.  It  is  known  that 
a  number  of  private  schools  refrained  from  filling  up  the 
forms  sent  them.  These  schools  have  taken  their  de¬ 
cision,  and  they  will  have  to  abide  by  it.  In  our 
opinion  the  choice  has  been  put  before  private  schools, 
either  to  organize  and  to  become  part  of  a  national 
.system  of  education  under  the  (partial)  control  of  the  i 


Board,  or  to  stand  outside  the  system.  Those  that  elect 
to  stand  outside  to  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  we  feel 
sure,  though  we  say  it  with  great  reluctance,  that  the 
greater  part  will  yield  to  State  competition  and  cease  to 
exist. 

The  term"  private  ”  applied  to  schools  not  under  a  scheme 
of  government  and  not  in  receipt  of  State 
Priuate  Schools  grants,  covers  a  variety  ot  educational 
institutes.  There  are  schools,  compara¬ 
tively  few  in  number  (such  as  Bedales  and  Abbotsholme, 
to  mention  two  only  that  happen  to  be  well  known),  that 
offer  a  specialized  form  of  school  life  and  appeal  to  well- 
to-do  parents.  These  schools  are  likely  to  be  unaffected 
by  State  competition.  We  hope  they  will  long  remain 
free  and  unfettered  to  carry  out  valuable  experiments. 
There  are  also  private  schools,  charging  high  fees,  and 
supported  very  largely  by  a  tradition  of  social  exclusive¬ 
ness  that  dislikes  large  schools  under  public  management. 
These  schools  also  have,  so  far  as  we  can  foresee,  a  long- 
lease  of  life  before  them.  But  undoubtedly  the  greater 
number  of  private  schools  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  schools  supported  by  grants  of  public  money.  These 
schools,  unless  they  make  terms,  will  be  crushed  out  of 
the  field  by  a  gradual  and  painful  process.  The  Local 
Authorities  will  not  inquire  what  schools  they  are  about 
to  injure.  The  schools  must  themselves  come  forward 
and  say  what  part  they  are  prepared  to  play  in  the  local 
supply  of  education.  They  must  act  at  once  or  it  will  be 
too  late. 

News  reaches  us  that  some  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge 
have  acted  in  a  way  to  cause  much  dismay 
Scho/arships  no  ^ess  among  holders  of  scholarships 
than  among  the  authorities  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  that  send  in  competitors.  It  is  usual  to  ap¬ 
point  a  scholar  or  an  exhibitioner  for  two  years,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  renewal  of  the  grant  on  good  behaviour. 
The  object  of  the  regulation  is  merely  to  give  the  college 
a  control  over  the  scholar.  Before  this  regulation  was 
introduced  it  was  possible  for  a  scholar,  feeling  secure  in 
his  position  for  the  whole  of  his  University  life,  to  lapse 
into  idleness.  Under  the  new  regulation,  if  a  scholar 
ceases  to  work  steadily,  he  runs  the  risk  of  failing  to  have 
his  scholarship  renewed.  This  is  salutary.  But  the 
grievance  is,  as  we  are  informed,  that  some  colleges  have 
during  the  past  year  or  two  abstained  from  continuing 
the  scholarship  on  no  ascertainable  ground,  and  so  have 
left  meritorious  students  short  of  money  in  the  middle  of 
their  University  career.  It  can  hardly  be  that  the  colleges 
wish  to  use  the  money  thus  set  free  in  order  to  attract 
newcomers,  or  that  they  will  fail  to  see  the  injustice  of 
their  action  as  it  now  has,  we  understand,  been  brought 
to  their  notice. 

It  is  comforting-  to  learn  from  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Nineteenth 

Education^  Century ,  that  “  we  do  not  lag  behind 

Germany  ”  in  the  matter  of  vocational 
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education.  To  justify  such  a  statement  Sir  Philip  has 
made  the  closest  inquiries.  He  urges  that  we  need  more 
manual  instruction  in  schools,  and  that  we  must  free 
ourselves  from  the  “  traditional  academic  influence  of 
those  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  control”  of  edu¬ 
cation.  This  is  to  be  done  not  merely  in  order  to  turn 
out  more  capable  worken,  the  natural  aim  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  but  in  order  to  provide  everyone,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  mental,  moral  aud  physical  equipment 
which  is  the  final  aim  of  self-development  and  which 
best  fits  us  for  complete  living.  Sir  Philip  does  not  feel 
that  we  have  as  yet  sufficient  experience  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  a  school  course  larg’ely  based  on 
handicraft,  and  he  thinks  that  the  matter  must  be  settled 
by  experiment  and  not  by  theorists.  In  the  March 
number  of  the  English  Review  Miss  C.  Smith-R, ossie 
tells  us  most  emphatically  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
doomed  unless  we  introduce  at  once,  and  compulsorily, 
the  system  of  continuation  education  that  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  in  Munich. 


The  College  of  Preceptors  has,  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
worked  steadily  towards  the  formation 
Register.  a  teachers’  register  as  a  necessary 

step  in  the  provision  of  a  highly  skilled 
body  of  men  and  women  to  work  in  our  schools.  It  is  a 
matter  of  satisfaction  that  the  register  is  now  opened.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  future  everyone  entering  the  profes¬ 
sion  will  endeavour  to  acquire  the  qualifications  that  are 
needed  for  registration  under  the  permanent  conditions. 
It  behoves  all  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  from 
loyalty  to  the  principles  for  which  the  College  has  stood, 
to  apply  for  admission  under  the  temporary  conditions. 
As  teachers  they  will  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
before  ;  but  they  will  have  shown  their  desire  to  help  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  profession.  The  guinea  payable 
once  only  is  a  negligible  sum ;  and  the  trouble  is  very 
slight.  The  temporary  conditions  are  these  :  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  taught 
for  five  years  in  an  Accepted  Institution,  and  pay  a 
guinea. 


The  difficulty  in  deciding  that  a  school  or  institution 

shall  be  placed  on  the  list  of  “  Accepted 
Accentpa  i 

Institutions.  Institutions  ”  is  the  most  troublesome 
that  the  Registration  Council  have  to 
meet,  because  in  many  cases  there  is  no  information  avail¬ 
able.  lo  meet  this  difficulty  the  Council  are  issuing  a 
circular  of  inquiry,  the  salient  points  of  which  we  give  in 
the  “  Summary  of  the  Month.”  The  questions  asked  are 
in  no  way  inquisitorial ;  but  it  is  evident  that  when  an 
application  for  registration  is  based  on  experience  at  a 
certain  school  the  Council  must  be  satisfied  of  the  bona 
fides  of  the  school.  We  are  assured  that  the  Council 
will  interpret  this  condition  of  experience  in  a  recognized 
school  in  a  very  liberal  manner.  The  answers  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  will,  of  course,  be  confidential ;  and,  the  school  once 


placed  on  the  “  List  of  Accepted  Institutions,”  there  will 
be  no  further  trouble.  Any  applicant  basing  his  claim  on 
experience  in  that  school  will  be  accepted. 


The  more  one  digs  in  the  past  the  more  likely  one  is  to 
realize  the  truth  of  the  saying1  that  there 
^‘xt^Joears  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Our 
.  present  researches  are  not  very  deep : 
they  go  back  sixty  years  only,  to  the  number  of  The 
Educational  Times  published  in  April,  1854.  There  we 
find  under,  the  title  of  “  Passages  from  the  Journal  of  a 
Subaltern  ”  a  discussion  on  the  value  of  Latin  as  a  school 
subject.  The  wri ter  had  overheard  the  clerk  of  a  school 
agent  say  to  a  youth  applying  for  a  post,  “  Ho  Latin,  none 
at  all.”  The  reply  of  the  youth  wras  :  “  Thank  goodness  ! 
Latin  is  going  down  in  all  good  schools.”  That  is  sixty 
years  ago,  and  Latin  is  not  yet  extinguished.  The  article 
goes  on  to  give  reasons  for  the  unpopularity  of  Latin,  and 
except  for  a  few  differences  in  vocabulary,  might  have 
been  written  to-day  by  a  modern  supporter  of  classical 
learning.  He  points  out  that  slavish  devotion  to  grammar 
and  verbal  criticism  had  made  Latin  disliked  by  boys ; 
but  that  he  himself  found  no  difficulty  in  interesting 
his  pupils.  He  introduced  into  his  lessons  all  kinds  of 
illustrations  and  literary  allusions  :  he  sternly  repressed 
grammar  and  kept  it  in  its  place. 


The  proposal  of  the  Medical  School  of  Cambridge 

University  to  ask  the  Board  of  Education 
Cambridge  and  „  ,  .  .  ,  »  , 

State  Aid.  tor  a  g'rant  m  aid  °t  expenses  aroused 

a  very  wide  discussion  and  met  with 
determined  opposition  ;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  33  out  of  503  voters.  It  was  felt  by  many  that  to 
apply  for  State  aid  was  to  put  the  University  under  the 
gradually  extending  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
In  reply  it  was  urged  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  grant  of  some  £4,000  wTould  be  made  were  known, 
and  would  in  no  way  prove  onerous  ;  and  further  that 
without  the  grant  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the 
medical  department.  The  argument  that  State  aid  once 
accepted  would  tend  to  diminish  the  flow  of  private 
benefactions  was,  of  course,  used.  We  think  the  majority 
have  decidedly  wisely.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  abso¬ 
lutely  no  fear  that  a  government  department  can  act 
oppressively  towards  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
is  strong  enough  to  resist  ill-considered  dictation  even  if 
the  Board  were  so  unwise  as  to  propose  it.  On  the  other 
hand  we  think  it  a  matter  of  first-rate  importance  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  natural  leaders  of 
education  in  the  country,  should  indicate  a  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Education. 


Last  month  Dr.  Macnaugh ton- Jones  contributed  to  our 
columns  an  important  article  indicating 
Ambidexterity.  the  possibilities  that  lay  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  the  left  hand.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  Berlin  school  authorities  issued 
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a  report  of  an  experiment,  lasting  for  two  and  a  half 
years,  in  teaching  children  to  use  the  left  hand  equally 
with  the  right.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Gazette  tells  us  that  the  experiment  is  considered 
to  have  failed.  Prof.  Dickhoff’s  conclusion  is  that  “left- 
culture  ”  means,  not  division  of  labour  and  gain  in  work¬ 
ing  capacity,  but  loss  of  working  capacity  and  waste  of 
energy.  The  Westminster  account  adds  :  “  This  German 
result  is  contrary  to  the  results  recorded  by  Tadd  in 
Philadelphia  in  training  to  ambidexterity  in  manual  work, 
and  also  contrary  to  the  results  reported  last  year  by  the 
Austrian  Heding,  who  declared  that  children  after  six 
months’  training  wrote  equally  well  with  left  and  right 
hands.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  further  experiments 
must  he  made  before  any  definite  conclusion  can  be  made. 


The  meeting  of'  representatives  from  thirty-one  educa- 

„  .  ,  ,  tional  bodies  summoned  by  the  Teachers’ 

The  Society  of  n  ,  . ,  ,,  : 

Education.  wuild  to  consider  the  formation  of  a 

Society  of  Education  has  been  adjourned 
until  May  9,  in  order  that  the  considered  opinions  of  the 
associations  may  be  obtained.  The  aim  of  the  movement 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  promoters,  to  form  a  society  in 
■order  “  to  focus  educational  opinion  and  to  serve  as 
a  clearing-house  for  educational  research.”  There  is 
certainly  a  need  for  a  society  of  this  character,  and  the 
Guild  should  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  about  its 
formation.  The  Guild  stands  in  a  unique  position  among 
the  sectional  bodies  of  teachers,  as  it  includes  in  its 
membership  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of  opinion  and 
representing  all  grades  of  education.  It  has  done  and 
continues  to  do  useful  work,  and  we  are  sure  that  this,  its 
latest  effort,  will  meet  with  success.  We  hear  of  the 
proposed  formation  of  an  Educational  Research  Society. 
There  is  certainly  no  room  for  two  societies  of  this  kind. 
Each  would  be  weakened  by  a  division,  and  we  hope  that 
the  enthusiasts  in  each  camp  may  decide  to  co-operate. 


Discussion  continues  to  rage  round  the  kinema — its 
^  value,  its  possibilities,  its  dangers.  At 

Kinema.  the  annual  dinner  of  the  kinematograph 
Exhibitors’  Association  Canon  Rawnsley 
and  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  were  charged  with  making 
an  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  people’s  amusements. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  said 
that  the  kinema  “  is  the  cleanest,  the  most  harmless,  and 
in  a  broad  sense  the  most  educative  form  of  popular 
amusement  the  world  has  ever  known.”  With  this 
opinion  we  have  no  quarrel.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
criticize  the  films,  but  “in  a  broad  sense  ”  they  are  as 
valuable  and  as  harmless  as  the  performances  at  theatres. 
As  a  popular  amusement  we  have  no  charge  to  make 
against  the  kinema  ;  in  a  wide  and  general  sense  it  is 
“  educative.”  But  more  than  this  is  claimed.  We  are 
bidden  to  accept  existing  films  as  helpful  in  the  teaching 
of  school  subjects.  It  is  here  we  raise  objections,  and 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  producers  of  films 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  and  of 


child  psychology  before  we  can  advocate  the  introduction 
of  the  kinema  as  part  of  the  school  course. 


We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  thirtieth  year’s 
The  Association  working  of  the  Incorporated  Association 
of  Assistant  of  Assistant  Mistresses  in  Public  Schools. 
Mistresses.  Association  was  founded  in  1884,  six 

years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Head  Masters’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  seven  years  before  that  of  the  Assistant  Masters. 
The  Report  indicates  a  year  of  great  activity.  Full 
reasons  are  given  why  the  Assistant  Mistresses  felt 
themselves  bound  to  join  with  the  Head  Mistresses  in 
placing  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
men’s  Association  in  the  matter  of  the  basis  on  which 
State  grants  to  secondary  shools  should  be  paid.  We 
have  given  those  reasons  in  full  in  our  February  number. 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  position  of  the  chief 
assistant  mistress  in  mixed  schools,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  ensure  a  suitable  status.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
essential  for  the  wellbeing  of  pupils  in  such  schools  that 
the  senior  mistress  should  rank  as  head  mistress  so  far  as 
the  girls  are  concerned.  The  finances  of  the  Association 
appear  to  be  sound,  and  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Reserve  Fund.  The  membership  now 
stands  at  1,700. 

We  begin  the  series  of  “  Sane  Sex  Teaching”  this 
month  with  an  introductory  article  by 
^Artfc/es"^  Dr.  Eric  Pritchard.  The  aim  is  to  show 
the  reasonableness  of  including  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  care  of  the  body  in  any  sound  system  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  John  Ruskin  was  lecturing 
on  education,  he  claimed  that  every  child  should  be  taught 
the  “laws  of  health  and  the  exercises  enjoined  by  them.” 
Next  month  we  shall  begin  a  series  of  articles  on  “  Careers 
for  Girls.”  Each  article  will  be  written  by  a  woman  who 
has  adopted  the  career  in  question,  and  such  information 
will  be  given  as  may  help  parents  and  teachers  in  advising 
girls  as  to  the  choice  of  a  profession.  The  introductory 
article  will  be  written  by  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney  (Miss 
Janet  Hogarth),  who  was  the  first  to  organize  a  staff  of 
women  clerks  at  the  Bank  of  England,  who  has  been 
librarian  of  the  Times  library,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  women’s  work  in  commercial  and  Civil 
Service  spheres  is  probably  unrivalled.  Subsequently  we 
shall  have  a  number  of  articles  dealing  with  the  teaching 
of  English.  Dr.  David  will  write  of  the  system  in  force 
at  Rugby,  to  the  remarkable  results  of  which  in  producing 
freedom  and  sincerity  in  the  use  of  the  language  wide 
testimony  is  borne. 


Latest 

News. 


The  latest  news  of  the  Registration  Council  is  that  two 
important  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  temporary  conditions.  To  meet  the 
case  of  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  their 
University  Course  an  additional  two  years  have  been 
allowed,  and  the  first  of  the  alternative  conditions  will 
now  read,  “  up  to  and  including  December  31,  1920  ”  (in¬ 
stead  of  1918).  The  first  clause  of  the  Appendix  has  been 
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cancelled,  and  the  following  put  in  its  place  :  “  A  certificate 
of  having  passed  the  Final  Degree  Examination  of  any 
University  approved  by  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of 
Registration,  under  such  conditions  as  to  courses  of  study 
and  preliminary  examinations  as  may  be  accepted  for  the 
time  being  by  such  University.”  This  is  to  meet  the  case 
of  certain  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  for  a  degree  without  taking  all  the  preliminary 
examinations.  The  formation  of  the  Register  is  proceed¬ 
ing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  preparation  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  takes  some  time.  Among  the  early  applicants  are 
found  cases  involving  certain  principles  which  take  time  to 
settle.  Shortly  the  matter  will  become  almost  automatic. 
At  present  applications  are  coming  in  to  the  number  of 
150  a  week.  Two  of  the  latest  applicants  are  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott,  Chairman  of  the  former  Regis¬ 
tration  Council. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


An  A.M.A.  Sustentation  Fund. 

As  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  January  Council 
Meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters 
the  Branches  are  to  be  asked  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  Sustentation  Fund,  and,  if  such  a  fund  should 
be  established,  to  decide  upon  its  precise  object  or  objects  and 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
definite  vote,  with  a  record  of  the  numbers  voting  for  or 
against,  or  not  voting,  should  be  taken  on  each  of  the  following 
points : — 

1.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Sustentation  Fund 
by  whatever  means  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  objects  ?  (i)  for 
maintaining  members  of  the  I.A.A.M.  in  cases  of  unjust  dismissal 
during  negotiations  ;  (iij  for  maintaining  members  of  the  I.A.A.M. 
in  cases  of  unjust  dismissal  pending  new  appointments  ;  (iii)  for 
fighting  such  cases  locally  ;  (iv)  to  support  members  who  combine  to 
refuse  to  serve  under  a  particular  governing  body  or  education  autho¬ 
rity.  2.  Supposing  such  a  Fund  were  established,  would  you  prefer 
it  to  be  supported  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses  ?  (i)  ear¬ 

marking  the  balances  already  accrued  (the  total  balances  are  nearly 
£4,000,  of  which  £1,250  is  on  the  General  Account,  £1,232  in  the 
Legal  Fund)  ;  (ii)  raising  the  subscription,  or  a  compulsory  levy  of, 
perhaps,  2s.  6d.  ;  (iii)  voluntary  subscriptions  from  members. 


The  Herefordshire  Strike. 

The  dispute  between  the  Herefordshire  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  on  the  subject  of 
a  scale  of  salaries,  which  led  to  the  closing  of  about  sixty 
schools  in  the  county  on  February  1,  has  now  been  settled,  the 
Committee  having  agreed  to  the  terms  recommended  by  the 
Special  Committee.  The  scale  conceded  allows  of  £5  incre¬ 
ments,  subject  to  approved  service,  and  the  teachers  get 
further  increases,  over  and  above  the  £1,300  granted  in  De¬ 
cember,  representing  £400  immediately,  and  ultimately  a 
large  but  indefinite  sum.  Allowing  for  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  strike,  it  is  believed  that  the 
county  rate  will  go  up  this  year  by  a  penny. 


Holiday  Courses  for  Instruction  in  Modern  Languages,  1914. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  just  published  a  list  of  fortjT- 
three  Holiday  Courses  in  Modern  Languages  which  will  be 
held  at  different  times  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly  in 
the  summer  months.  It.  should  be  cleariy  understood  that 
the  inclusion  of  a  course  in  this  list  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  the  expression  by  the  Board  of  any  opinion  as  to  its  effi¬ 
ciency  or  otherwise.  Eight  of  the  Courses  are  in  German¬ 
speaking  countries,  viz.,  at  Berlin,  Freiburg  in  Breisgau, 
Greifswald,  Jena,  Marburg,  Salzburg,  Liibeck,  and  Kaisers¬ 
lautern;  three  in  French  Switzerland,  at  Geneva,  Lausanne, 


and  Neuchatel ;  four  in  Spain,  of  which  two  are  at  Madrid, 
one  at  Burgos,  and  one  at  Santander ;  one  in  Italy,  at 
Florence;  five  in  Great  Britain,  at  Edinburgh,  Letch  worth  r 
Oxford,  London,  and  Ramsgate ;  and  the  rest  in  France,  at 
Besancon,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  JSlancy,  Boulogne,  St.  Malo,  Bayeux,. 
Bordeaux,  Granville,  Caen,  Havre,  Honfleur,  Lisieux,  Paris, 
Rouen,  St.  Servan,  St.  Valery  -  sur  -  Somme,  Tours, 
Trouville,  and  Versailles.  The  table  published  by  the  Board 
of  Education  gives  the  date  of  each  Course,  the  fees,  return 
fares  from  London,  lowest  cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects 
of  instruction,  address  of  Local  Secretary,  and  other  details  of 
importance  to  intending  students.  This  paper  is  no  longer 
distributed  gratuitously,  and  copies  (price  2d.,  by  post  2  id.) 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  Messrs.  Wyman,  Fetter  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.C.,  or  through  any  bookseller. 


The  Carnegie  Trust. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  shows  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum — to  be  precise,  £534,209  —  has  gone  to  pay  the 
class  fees  and  other  academical  expenses  of  students,  and 
£454,000  has  been  allocated  as  grants  to  Universities  and  col¬ 
leges.  In  spite  of  this  liberal  scale  of  payments  the  disburse¬ 
ments  each  year  fall  considerably  below  the  income,  and  the 
trustees  have  thus  been  enabled  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund  of 
£180,000,  in  addition  to  the  10,000,000  dols.  of  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  which  formed  the 
original  endowment  of  the  Trust.  As  a  consequence  the 
annual  income  is  steadily  increasing,  and  last  year  amounted 
to  more  than  £110,000.  During  the  twelve  academic  years 
in  which  the  scheme  has  been  in  operation  13,382  students 
have  been  helped  by  the  payment  of  their  class  fees.  Last 
year  the  number  was  8,859,  and  the  average  amouht  paid  to- 
each  student  was  about  £11. 10s. 


A  Strange  Advertisement. 

In  the  Daily  Graphic  of  March  6  appeared  the  following, 
advertisement : — 

YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  Required  in  Steamship 
Office  as  Junior  ;  must  have  had  some  experience  and 
be  well  educated.  Applications  from  L.C.C.  scholars  not 
entertained ;  a  knowledge  of  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
and  Letter  Filing  would  be  a  recommendation. — Apply, 
stating  age,  experience,  and  salary  required,  also  where 
educated. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  caused  by  the  Holmes-Morant 
circular  example.  The  County  Council  “  scholars,”  the  flower 
of  the  public  elementary  schools,  who  have  gone  forward  to 
secondary  schools  and  probably  to  the  University,  are  barred 
even  for  letter-filing.  The  appearance  of  this  advertisement 
has  caused  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  to  those  who  are  concerned 
to  provide  further  educational  facilities  for  lads  with  brains. 
Those  who  had  any  concern  with  the  original  establishment  of 
higher  grade  schools  know  well  what  it  was  that  set  the  people 
to  work  who  engineered  the  Cockerton  judgment.  It  was  the 
fact  that  lads  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  when  given 
a  chance  of  further  education  in  the  higher  grade  schools, 
began  to  compete  successfully  for  Civil  Service  appointments. 
Up  to  that  time  these  had  been  the  close  preserve  of  those 
who  could  afford  a  grammar  or  public  school  education. 
Though  the  Cockerton  judgment  was  a  set-back  for  a  time, 
it  was  one  compelling  cause  of  the  organization  of  secondary 
education  which  came  through  the  Act  of  1902,  and  the 
eventual  result  of  such  advertisements  as  the  above  will  be  to- 
let  the  world  know  that  the  products  of  our  schools  are  so 
able  that  they  have  to-be  artificially  handicapped  to  the 
advantage  of  those  of  a  higher  social  stratum. — Schoolmaster. 


Society  of  Education. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Teachers’  Guild,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  74  Gower  Street,  at,  3  o’clock,  on  Saturday,  March  7, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  formation  of  a  Society  of 
Education.  Thirty-one  Associations,  representing  all  grades 
of  the  Teaching  Profession,  School  Medical  Officers,  School 
Managers,  and  others  interested  in  education,  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Canon  Masterman,  President  of  the  Teachers’ 
Guild,  from  the  chair  explained  that  the  success  of  the  Janu- 
ary  Conferences  of  Educational  Associations,  which  the 
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Teachers’  Guild  had  initiated,  and  which  had  been  held  during 
the  last  two  years  at  the  University  of  London,  had  led  the 
Council  of  the  Guild  to  feel  the  need  for  some  Society  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  focus  Educational  opinion  and  to  serve  as  a  Clear¬ 
ing  House  for  Educational  Research.  The  Society  that  was 
contemplated,  while  open  to  all  engaged  in  educational  work, 
or  directly  interested  in  Education,  would  act  as  a  Learned 
Society  and  bring  together  the  various  sectional  Associations 
occupied  in  different  departments.  To  ensure  the  success  of 
such  a  Society,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  basis  of  mem¬ 
bership  should  be  wide,  and  include  not  only  teachers,  but  also 
educational  administrators.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  a  new  society  rather  than 
to  endeavour  to  do  the  work  through  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  Teachers’  Guild.  Among  the  matters  to  be  considered 
were  the  terms  on  which  existing  Associations  might  affiliate 
with  the  new  Society  of  Education.  The  draft  scheme  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  Guild  was  criticized  in  considerable 
detail  by  those  present,  and  eventually  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
journed  till  May  9,  by  which  date,  it  was  hoped,  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  the  considered  opinion  of  the  various 
Associations. 


Accepted  Institutions. 

The  Registration  Council  are  addressing  a  circular  of 
inquiry  to  schools  of  which  no  information  is  available.  The 
information  asked  for  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Name  and  address  of  School  or  Institution.  2.  Name  of  Prin¬ 
cipal,  or  Head  Master  or  Head  Mistress.  3.  Date  of  establishment 
of  School  or  Institution.  4.  Number  of  pupils  at  the  time  of  this 
application.  5.  Classes  of  Pupils  :  number  of  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  over  fourteen  ;  number  of  girls  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  over  fourteen.  Number  of  boarders  (if  any)  included  in  above. 
(For  Institutions  taking  only  Senior  Students.)  Number  of  Adult 
Students,  Men,  Women.  (6j  Give  the  name  of  any  University  or 
other  examining  body  which  has  inspected  the  School  or  Institution 
during  the  past  three  years.  7.  Give  the  date  of  such  visit  of 
inspection.  8.  Give  three  dates  on  one  of  which  it  will  be  convenient 
for  a  representative  of  the  Council  to  visit  the  School  or  Institution, 
should  the  Council  so  desire.  9.  Was  any  application  made  for  re¬ 
cognition  under  the  Regulations  of  the  former  Registration  Council  ? 
10.  If  so,  state  the  result  of  such  application.  11.  Give  a  list  of  the 
present  staff,  distinguishing-  between  whole  time  and  visiting  teachers. 
12.  Any  other  evidence  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  School  maybe  set 

out  briefly.  Declaration:  I, . ,  being  Principal  (or 

Head  Master  or  Head  Mistress)  of  this  Institution  or  School  at 

. . .  declare  that  the  above  information  is  correct  to  the  best 

of  my  knowledge,  and  I  undertake  that  if  the  Institution  or  School  is 
accepted  for  the  purpose  of  the  Registration  of  Teachers  I  will  not 
use  the  fact  as  an  advertisement  in  any  way. 


THE  WORKERS’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Among  the  educational  projects  of  the  past  ten  years  few 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association,  known  to  its  members  as  the  W.E.A.  This 
body  took  its  rise  in  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  trade 
unionists  and  co-operators  who  desired  to  promote  some 
means  whereby  University  influence  and  teaching  should  be 
made  available  for  members  of  their  own  class  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  the  enthusiastic  secretary  to  the 
Association,  has  lately  issued  a  small  volume*  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  movement.  It  is  written  in  a  tone  of 
fervent  belief  in  the  possibilities  and  achievements  of  the 
W.E.A. ,  such  as  inevitably  challenges  a  close  examination  of 
the  reality  which  may  lie  behind  the  author’s  somewhat 
rhetorical  periods.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  accept,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  opeliing  sentence  of  the  preface:  — 

The  desire  for  education,  as  a  way  of  life  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  or  a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  is  instinctive  among  English 
people  and  ready  to  reveal  itself,  under  favourable  conditions,  at  any 
moment. 

A  statement  of  this  kind  needs  a  great  deal  of  qualification 


*  “  University  Tutorial  Classes.”  By  Albert  Mansbridge.  (2s.  6d. 
net.  Longmans.) 


before  it  can  be  held  to  be  even  approximately  true.  One 
could  wish  that  it  were  so,  for  then  perhaps  the  vision  which 
Mr.  Mansbridge  gives  at  the  close  of  his  concluding  chapter 
might  become  a  reality.  He  says  of  the  classes  conducted  by 
the  W.E.A.:  — 

They  cannot  fail  to  assist  the  development  of  the  Highway  of 
Education  so  long  desired  ;  a  Highway  which  provides  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  the  education  which  he  or  she  ought  to  have,  and 
which  leads  directly  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  people  will  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  which  they  are  happiest  in 
doing — when  men  and  women  will  be  do- longer  the  slaves,  of  conven¬ 
tion,  but,  having  broken  free  from  hampering  tradition  and  the, bonds 
of  their  serfdom,  will  rise  to  the  plane  of  things  which  endure  ;  when, 
captains  of  their  own  destiny,  whatever  their  intellectual  capa¬ 
cities  may  be,  they  will  enter  with  power  and  spirit  upon  education  as 
a  joyous  adventure  or  splendid  exploration,  equally  content  whether 
the  path  they  take  be  well  trodden  and  simple,  or  if  alone  and  on  the 
confines  of  knowledge  it  is  theirs  to  unravel  secrets  and  reveal 
mysteries  never  before  known  or  understood  by  men. 

The  meaning  of  tipis  is  a  trifle  obscure,  but  one  g-athers 
that  the  tutorial  classes  of  the  W.E.A.  are  to  be  a  potent 
force  in  bringing  the  millennium.  The  claim  merits  a  little 
attention,  and  despite  Mr.  Mansbridge’s  suggestion  that  “  it 
may  perhaps  be  well  if  statistics  of  the  classes  are  little 
.talked  about  ”  the  ordinary  observer  feels  impelled  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  has  in  sober  reality  been  accomplished  during  the 
ten  years.  We  find  on  page  36  a  table  showing  that  in  the 
winter  of  1908-9  there  were  eight  classes  at  work,  having 
237  students.  In  the  winter  of  1909-10  the  number  of  classes 
had  grown  to  thirty-nine  and  there  were  1,117  students.  In 
the  Appendix  is  a  further  table  showing  the  number  of 
classes  during  the  winter  of  1911-12  to  be  102,  with  2,806 
students  enrolled.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  development  of 
the  work  has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
classes  meet  a  need.  Whether  this  need  is  a  permanent  one 
time  alone  will  show.  It  is  not  improbable  that  work  of 
the  first  years  will  be  largely  engaged  with  the  older  men 
and  women  who  have  had  little  or  no  help  hitherto.  In  all 
such  enterprises  as  the  W.E.A.  the  first  efforts  have  a  pent- 
up  stream  to  work  upon.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  iff  mind, 
and  to  remember  that  when  the  stream  of  demand  is  running 
at  its  normal  level  there  will  inevitably  be  a  falling  away 
from  the  brave  show  of  the  early  days. 

The  machinery  of  the  W.E.A.  may  be  described  in  a  few 
sentences.  It  is  University  Extension  on  a  new  model  and 
with  a  different  purpose.  Each  of  the  Universities  has  a 
Joint  Committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the  University 
staff  and  of  representatives  of  working  class  organizations, 
Trade  Unions,  Co-operative  Societies,  and  the  like.  The 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  to  consider  the  demand  for 
tutorial  classes  in  its  area,  and  to  meet  it  as  far  as  possible. 
The  demand  is  stimulated  by  addresses  to  meetings  of 
working  men  and  women,  and  by  the  formation  of  Local 
Branches  of  the  W.E.A.,  each  Branch  having  its  own  or¬ 
ganization.  When  a  Branch  finds  it  possible  to  start  a  class 
it  asks  the  Joint  Committee  to  appoint  a  tutor.  All  tutors 
must  be  approved  by  the  Joint  Committee,  and  the  list  given 
by  Mr.  Mansbridge  shows  that  the  work  has  attracted  some 
of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of  University 
lecturers. 

Financial  support  has  come  from  various  sources.  The 
Board  of  Education  now  makes  a  grant  to  the  extent  of 
£30  a  session  for  each  class,  under  certain  conditions  as  to 
attendance  and  work.  The  Universities  have  also  contri¬ 
buted,  and  the  local  branches  have  raised  funds  from  private 
donors.  In  many  districts  the  Local  Education  Authority 
also  makes  a  grant.  The  pupils  pay  a  class  fee  -amounting 
usually  to  about  two  shillings  a  session.  In  the  expenditure 
the  heaviest  item  is  the  payment  of  tutors,  for  it  has  been 
wisely  determined  that  those  who  conduct  tutorial  classes 
shall  receive  proper  remuneration.  Thus  an  Oxford  tutor  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  session  per  class,  and  at  the 
other  Universities  the  customary  rate  is  £50.  For  this  sum 
the  tutor  has  forty-eight  hours  of  class-work  and  also  the 
marking  of  essays,  together  with  a  varying  amount  of 
correspondence  and  private  tuition  of  individual  members 
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GUY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Hospital,  which  is  situated  two  minutes’  walk  from  London  Bridge,  contains  617  Beds. 

The  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  have  all  been  erected  or  rebuilt  since  1904;  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  in  1904,  of  Biology  in  1905,  of  Physiology  in  1910,  of  Chemistry  in  1910,  of  Physics  in  1910,  and  of 
Pathology  in  1912.  The  Wills  Library  was  presented  in  1903,  and  the  Gordon  Museum  in  1905. 

The  STUDENTS’  CLUB  and  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  were  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  £21,000.  The 
Club  contains  reading,  dining,  and  smoking  rooms,  while  the  College  affords  accommodation  for  about  60  Students, 
who  may  be  summoned  to  the  wards  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

Adjoining  the  Club  are  the  Pavy  Gymnasium,  a  covered  Swimming  Bath,  and  a  squash  Racquet  Court.  The 
Athletic  Ground,  of  nine  acres,  is  situated  at  Honor  Oak  Park,  distance  about  15  minutes  by  train. 

A  PRELIMINARY  SCIENCE  COURSE 

for  the  first  examination  for  a  Medical  Degree  or  Diploma  (Subjects :  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology)  commences 
May  and  October.  Fee :  £16.  16s.  (This  fee  is  returned  to  the  Student  upon  entry  as  a  full  Student.) 

Entrance  Fee  for  full  Students:  20  Guineas. 

Annual  Composition  Fee  for  full  Students :  30  Guineas  per  annum. 

Annual  charge  for  Materials  :  5  Guineas. 

The  payment  of  the  Entrance  Fee  and  the  Annual  Composition  Fee  will  entitle,  during  the  twelve  months 
following  the  date  on  which  each  Annual  Fee  becomes  due,  a  Student  to  attend  all  Lectures,  Demonstrations,  and 
other  instruction  provided  by  the  School  for  Students  of  his  standing  (with  the  exception  of  such  courses  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  specifically  excluded),  to  compete  for  prizes,  and,  if  selected,  to  hold  appointments  in  the  Hospital. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  to  the  value  of  £380  are  awarded  annually 
in  September. 

For  further  particulars,  and  permission  to  be  conducted  over  the  School  Buildings,  applications  should  be  made  to 

THE  DEAH  OF  GUY’S  HOSPITAL. 


of  his  class.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fee,  while  adequate,  is 
by  no  means  extravagant,  especially  if  one  reckons  the  time 
spent  in  travelling  to  the  class.  The  actual  cost  of  instruction 
per  pupil  is  worth  noting,  since  it  is  curiously  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  circumstances  of  his  ordinary  life.  Thus  in  a 
class  of  twenty-two  pupils  where  the  tutor’s  fee  is  £50,  and 
the  rent  of  a  room  and  other  small  expenses  bring-  the  total 
expenditure  on  the  class  up  to  £54  a  year,  it  will  be  found 
that  each  meeting  of  the  class  represents  a  cost  per  pupil 
of  a  little  over  two  shillings.  One  evening’s  instruction  thus 
represents  to  some  men  the  equivalent  of  half-a-day’s  work 
in  the  factory. 

The  tutorial  class  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  W.E.A., 
the  true  focus  of  all  its  effort  and  probably  the  only  valid 
reason  for  its  existence.  Such  a  class  is  formed  of  men  and 
women  who  undertake  to  attend  once  a  week  during  the 
winter  months  for  a  period  of  three  years,  promising  to  allow 
nothing  to  keep  them  away  save  illness  or  overtime,  and 
agreeing  also  to  write  essays  to  the  number  of  twelve  each 
winter.  This  is  no  slight  undertaking  for  men  and  women 
whose  hours  of  labour  may  begin  at  6  a.m.,  and  whose  home 
circumstances  are  not  generally  favourable  to  quiet  study. 
The  meeting  of  a  class  lasts  for  two  hours,  this  period  being 
divided  about  equally  between  exposition  by  the  lecturer  and 
discussion  by  the  students. 

The  choice  of  subject  is  made  by  the  class,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  local  Branch  and  of  the  Joint  Committee. 
Usually,  it  was  found  in  the  early  days  ,that  lectures  on 
Economics  and  Industrial  History  were  most  in  demand, 
but  there  is  now  a  very  slight  inclination  towards  literature 
and  philosophy. 

Of  the  102  classes  which  were  running  during  1911-12  over 
three-fourths  were  working  at  Economic  Theory  or  Economic 
History,  while  two  only  dealt  with  English  Literature  and 
one  with  Welsh  Literature. 

This  preference  for  economics  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 


that  the  classes  are  attended  by  working  men  who  have 
“advanced”  ideas  in  regard  to  social  adjustment.  This 
presents  a  problem  of  some  difficulty  to  a  tutor  who  ■  is 
academic  in  outlook.  On  one  occasion  within  the  present 
writer’s  knowledge  it  was  suggested  that  the  working-men 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  should  visit  the  classes  in 
Economics  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  tutor’s  doctrine 
suited  their  views.  This  naive  attempt  to  limit  the  teacher’s 
freedom  was  of  course  promptly  suppressed,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  tutor  who  feels  little  sympathy  with 
socialistic  opinion  will  be  heckled  severely  by  his  pupils. 
This  is  merely  a  sympton  of  the  need  which  exists  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of  education.  The 
organization  of  the  W.E.A.  is  loose,  and  the  various  branches 
have  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  Hence  it  is  possible  for 
things  to  be  done  in  one  district  which  would  be  generally 
disapproved  if  the  Association  could  express  itself  as  a  body. 
An  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  Leeds  Branch, 
which  has  recently  demanded  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Michael 
Sadler,  its  President,  on  the  ground  that  his  attitude  in 
relation  to  a  municipal  strike  in  Leeds  was  contrary  to  the 
objects  of  the  Association.  This  drastic  treatment  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds  University  is  not  likely  to  further 
the  progress  of  the  W.E.A.,  and  it  serves  as  a  striking 
commentary  on  the  words  of  Mr.  Mansbridge,  who  says 
of  the  Association: — “It  is  obvious  that,  being  an  educa¬ 
tional  movement,  it  is  both  non-political  and  unsectarian  ” 
(page  4). 

The  truth  is  that  the  W.E.A.  is  not  purely  an  educational 
movement.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  a  political  movement. 

I  and  is  thereby  sealing  its  own  fate.  Unless  those  who  are 
responsible  for  its  welfare  can  discover  some  method  of 
bringing  it  back  to  lines  which  are  genuinely  educational  we 
shall  presently  have  to  deplore  the  failure  of  yet  another 
attempt  jto  foster  a  zeal  for  learning  among  the  men  and 
women  of  our  workshops  and  factories. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. - MARCH,  1914. 

PASS  LIST. 


The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  held  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12tli  of  March  in- 
London  and  at  fifteen  other  local  centres  —  viz.,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Inverness,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham,  Taunton.  The  following  candidates 
obtained  Certificates : — 

SENIOR. 


Adderley,  B.  J. 
Beaumont,  H.  E. 
Gould,  Miss  E.  M. 


Pass  Division. 

Murray,  H.  S. 
Murtha,  R. 


JUNIOR. 


Rees,  Miss  E.  M. 
Vaughan-Russell,  J.  R.  F .  f.ge. 


Allen,  A.  G.  e.g.a.f. 
Beard,  F.  G.  ma. 
Collyns,  P.  C.  /. 

Davy,  M.  e.a.f. 
Gaskill,  D.  K.  e.g.l.gr. 


Honours  Division. 

Haines,  0.  C.  M.  /. 
Heape,  J.  S.  f. 
Jauch,  F.  J.  a.ge. 
Pascoe,  C.  f. 

Pass  Division. 


Rutter,  D.  C.  e.f. 

Ward,  H.  R.  /. 

Winn,  T.  L. 

Wright,  W.  0.  a.al.gm.f.lt.ch. 


Abercrombie,  A.  McK.  a.al. 

Currie,  J.  G.  D. 

Ackers,  R. 

Davidson,  S.  W.  a. 

Allen,  J ./. 

Dickson,  E. 

Almond,  P. 

Dyson,  C.  H. 

Anderson,  C.  S. 

Egan,  T.  C. 

Andrews,  L.  A. 

Emery,  F.  B. 

Ashley,  M. 

Finch,  H.  P.  M.  f. 

Avis,  B. 

Finch,  L.  J.  e. 

Ayres,  W.  J.  a. 

Fuszard,  C.  B. 

Barbour-Jam.es,  J.  W.  A. 

Garstang,  W. 

Barron,  T. 

Gould,  L.  C.  F ./. 

Barton,  A.  E.  a. 

Greensted,  R.  E. 

Barton,  M.  K.  K. 

Grice,  J.  B.  G. 

Barton-Smith,  A.  e.a.lt.ch. 

Griffith,  E.  F.  h. 

Beaumont,  W.  e. 

Grosvenor,  H.  0.  W. 

Benson,  C.  A. 

Hakim,  L.  S. 

Best,  G. 

Haslegrave,  C.  P. 

Blain,  I. 

Hayward,  R.  F.  J. 

Blankley,  G.  W. 

Hendry,  A.  B. 

Bleakley,  E. 

Hood,  J. 

Brazao,  E. 

Hooley,  A.  W. 

Briscoe,  C.  W.  H. 

Hooper,  K. 

Brooks-Hill,  P. 

Jefferies,  H.  A.f. 

Buchanan,  A. 

Jona,  A.  H./. 

Bunnell,  W.  G.  a.f. 

Jones,  G.  G. 

Bustard,  Miss  M 

Jones,  R.  J. 

Butterfield,  A. 

Jutton,  A.  W. 

Cairns,  R. 

Kendall,  J. 

Caldwell,  H.  E.  a. 

Keys,  S. 

Charles,  G. 

Khalifa,  M.  A.  el  R. 

Clarke,  F.  M. 

La  Mothe,  F.  H. 

Cock  ell,  D.  H. 

Lee,  F. 

Cofman,  V.  a. eh. 

Lee,  P.  M. 

Corkhill,  E.  C. 

Lokrantz,  S.  R. 

Croke,  A.  E. 

Loughran,  J.  J.  It. 

Lowden,  R.  S. 

Smorfitt,  W.  H. 

Lyon,  L. 

Smyly,  G.  E. 

Macleod,  J.  W. 

Sommerville,  W. 

Mahdy,  M.  S. 

Spiro,  I. 

Main,  A.  C.  a.f. 

Squire,  F.  G. 

Maingot,  E.  L. 

Staddon,  C.  L. 

Mars,  L.  J.  f 

Starkey,  H.  S. 

Masters,  A.  D. 

Stephens,  E.  G. 

McDougall,  A.  C. 

Stevens,  E.  D. 

Mein,  MissE.  M.  e.a.f. 

Stitt,  D.  D. 

Melland,  F.  B. 

Stockdale,  W.  H. 

Morgan,  J.  D. 

Stone,  A.  B.  A.  e.f. 

Mort,  T.  C. 

Storey,  Miss  N.  P.  gnu 

Neville,  G. 

Summers,  M.  H. 

Nicholas,  J.  E. 

Sunderland,  V.  L. 

O’Dell,  J.  B. 

Taylor,  C. 

Page,  A.  D. 

Taylor,  J.  G. 

Pallett,  E.  R. 

Theed,  T.  E. 

Parsonage,  R.  P. 

Thomas,  R.  S. 

Paterson,  J. 

Thomas,  T.  B. 

Peet,  J.  E.  G. 

Tran,  R.  A. 

Phillips,  E.  B. 

Unger,  K.  R. 

Phillips,  W.  G.  /. 

Yarley,  E. 

Pippett,  E.  E.  S.  a. 

Wade,  Miss  W.  C.  e . 

Powell,  A.  E. 

Wains tein,  A.  I. 

Railing,  K.  B. 

Warren,  J.  W.  E. 

Ray,  A.  D. 

Waterhouse,  E. 

Reason,  E.  L.  J.  gm. 

Waters,  H. 

Rees,  D.  J. 

Way,  R.  H. 

Reeves,  G.  K. 

Whiteside,  W.  a. 

Reid,  A.  M.  al.gm.l.gr. 

Wilson,  D.  S.  ge. 

Siddiqui,  B.  A. 

Wolfendale,  W.  A. 

Smallwood,  C.  L. 

Woods,  M. 

Smith,  F.  J. 

Smorfitt,  F.  A.  al. 

yj.B.— The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
eh.  ==  Chemistry. 
e.  =  English. 


f.  =  French. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

g.  =  Geography. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

ge,  —  German. 

It.  =  History. 

1.  —  Latin. 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 

ma.  =  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  February  28.  Present  : 
Sir  Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Prof.  J.  Adams, 
Dr.  G-.  Annitage- Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Bayley,  Rev.  J.  0. 
Bevan,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Miss  Dawes,  Mrs. 
Felkin,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.  Holland,  Miss  Jebb,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr. 
Longsdon,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Miss  Punnett,  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Somerville,  Mr.  Starbuck, 
Mr.  Storr,  Rev.  Canon  Swallow,  Rev.  J.  Twentyman,  Mr. 
Vincent,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  number  of  entries  for  the 
March  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  was  550. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who  had 
satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions  : — Licentiatesliip  :  Herbert 
William  Jones.  Associatesliip  :  Marguerite  Bennell. 

The  Dean  and  Prof.  Adams  were  appointed  to  represent 
the  College  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Teachers’  Guild  on 
March  7  for  the  preliminary  discussion  of  a  proposal  to  form 
a  new  educational  association  to  be  called  the  “  Society  of 
Education.” 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  was 
resolved  (a)  that  an  additional  sum  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  The  Educational  Times  Committee  for  the  payment  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  The  Educational  Times ;  (b)  that  of  the  surplus 
shown  in  the  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  year 
ended  December  24,  1913,  a  sum  of  £500  be  transferred  to  the 
Reserve  Fund ;  (c)  that  a  grant  of  £5  be  made  from  the 
College  Benevolent  Fund  to  the  widow  of  a  former  member 
of  the  College. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Committee  it  was 
resolved  that  the  conditions  of  registration  prescribed  by  the 
Teachers’  Registration  Council  be  approved  by  the  Council  of 
the  College  so  far  as  they  are  published. 

Dr.  Sibly  and  Mr.  Wagstaff  were  re-elected  members  of 
the  Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : — 

Mr.  H.  Dowse,  L.C.P.,  7  Lax  Terrace,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Miss  M.  G.  Frodsham,  B.A.  Lond.,  16  Kingdon  Road,  West 
Hampstead,  N.W. 

Miss  W.  B.  Jenner,  Sunnyland,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Rev.  J.  F.  McCourt,  Salesian  School,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Miss  L.  Pedley,  A.C.P.,  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington, 
Salop. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Rotherham,  Herne  Bay  College,  Kent. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  A.  &  C.  Black.— Hoskyn’s  More  Pictures  of  British  History  ;  Kirk- 
man’s  Soirees  chez  les  Pascal ;  Lyde’s  School  Geography  of  the  World ;  White’s 
First  Book  of  Experimental  Science  for  Girls. 

By  Blackie  &  Son.— Claxton’s  Leather  and  Bootmaking,  and  In  the  Pot¬ 
teries  ;  Irving’s  Companions  of  Columbus  ;  Treves’s  Bamboula. 

By  Hachette  &  Co. — Weiss’s  Ten  Fairy  Tales  from  Andersen. 

By  H fffer  &  Sons. — Brewster  and  Wagstaff’s  School  Statics  ;  Foakes-Jack- 
son’s  Biblical  History  for  Junior  Forms  (Old  Testament),  and  Biblical  History 
for  Schools  (New  Testament);  Freeman  and  Jobling’s  Examples  in  Physics; 
von  Glehn,  Chouville  and  Wells’s  Cours  Erangais  du  Lycee  Perse  (I). 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.— Mair’s  Exercises  in  Mathematics;  Siepmann’s  Frey- 
tag’s  Die  Erhebung  Preussens  gegen  Napoleon  im  Jahre  1813,  and  Word-  and 
Phrase-book  for  the  same ;  Usherwood  and  Trimble’s  Practical  Mathematics 
for  Technical  Students,  Part  I. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press. — Carter’s  Petit  Recueil  de  Chants  Fran¬ 
gais;  David’s  First  Steps  in  Composition;  Jones’s  Selected  English  Speeches 
from  Burke  to  Gladstone  ;  Walker’s  Selected  English  Short  Stories  (Nineteenth 
Century);  Wetherill’s  The  World  and  its  Discovery;  Wilson’s  Dietrich  von 
Bern. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press. — Collins’s  Johnson’s  Life  of  Dryden, 
and  Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Clive ;  London  Matriculation  Directory,  January, 
1914  ;  The  Educational  Review,  1913 ;  The  University  Correspondent,  1913. 

By  the  General  Medical  Council. — The  Medical  Register,  1914  :  the 
Dentist’s  Register,  1914  ;  Minutes  of  the  General  Medical  Council,  1913,  and 
Index  to  Minutes,  1903-1913. 


PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the 
Examination  held  in  February  1914: — 

Class  I. 

Boulton,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Chapman,  F.  B 
Thomasson,  J. 


Class  II. 

Green,  B.  C.  Stradling,  Miss  E.  M. 

Jones,  B.  Walker,  Miss  A. 

Jones,  Miss  M. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH* 

By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  David,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby; 

School. 

Although  the  address  I  am  to  deliver  this  evening  has  by 
courtesy  been  called  a  lecture,  I  am  not  here  to  speak  to  you 
with  authority  on  the  teaching  of  English,  mainly  because 
I  am  not  confident  either  of  my  ability  to  teach  it,  or  of  my 
power  to  express  how  it  should  be  done.  I  wish  rather  to 
put  before  you  a  difficulty  which  you  and  I  have  felt 
equally,  to  trace  that  difficulty  as  far  as  .the  sphere  of 
University  education,  and  then  to  ask  you  what  you  think 
about  it.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  has  engaged  my  thoughts 
a  good  deal,  and  more  particularly  during  the  last  year 
or  two. 

At  the  public  schools  a  considerable  number  of  boys  are 
designated  by  the  masters  as  “  bad  at  English,”  and  this 
expression,  as  you  are  aware,  covers  History,  Geography, 
Scripture,  English  reading,  and  English  composition,  and  it 
means,  generally  speaking,  that  there  is  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  these  boys  to  read  their  books  in  the  way  rpasters 
would  like,  and  secondly  that  the  boys  cannot  write  down 
what  they  see,  or  read  about,  or  think,  as  they  ought.  In¬ 
stead  of  saying  “  bad  at  English  ”  I  always  ask  my  col¬ 
leagues,  whenever  practicable,  to  give  instead  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  failure  and  its  cause.  Let  me  read  at 
random  from  some  of  the  reports  on  this  subject  which  I 
have  had  during  the  past  half-term.  “  No  idea  of  assimi¬ 
lating  or  criticizing  the  points  of  books”;  “  cannot  express 
himself  clearly  or  logically”;  “  inability  to  grasp  a  line 
of  argument  or  bring  any  imagination  to  bear  on  his  work  ”; 
“  thinks  it  meritorious  to  commit  to  memory  lists  of  places, 
or  people,  or  products,  or  plagues”;  “  a  very  rudimentary 
power  of  reasoning,  and  one  deduction  is  just  as  satisfactory 
to  him  as  another”;  “can  amass  facts  and  excels  at 
grammar  ”;  “  believes  himself  bad,  but  I  believe  him  rather 
good  if  he  would  do  a  little  work  now  and  again  ”;  “  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  his  mind  directed  to  finding  out  what  state¬ 
ments  mean  ”;  “  appears  to  be  possessed  of  a  dumb  devil  ”; 
“  sadly  illiterate:  probably  never  had  much  imagination  or 
reasoning  power,  but  excellently  grounded  in  Latin.” 

In  the  little  pamphlet  I  have  here-)-  I  have  some  explana¬ 
tions  offered  by  boys  themselves  when  sent  for  and  asked 
to  explain.  Many  say,  “  Of  course  I  am  bad,  because  I  have 
never  done  any  English  before.”  I  wish  to  be  careful  in 
making  charges  against  preparatory  schools;  but,  to  be 
honest,  I  find  many  cases  in  which  the  study  of  English  has 
not  yet  been  seriously  tackled,  and  my  comment  here  is  that 
this  is  because  the  boys  have  been  taught  on  the  supposition 
that  in  the  process  of  doing  other  subjects  in  which  English 
books  are  employed  they  would  learn  “  English  ”  itself. 
It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  lay  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  preparatory  schools.  Another  boy  says,  “  I  always 
read  the  lessons  several  times  and  underline  the  important 
things,  but  ‘  he  ’  (the  master  of  course  is  meant)  always  asks 
different  ones.”  The  main  object  of  this  boy’s  preparation 
has  been  to  anticipate  the  test  paper  questions.  The  test 
paper  is  a  most  desirable  thing,  and  it  really  assures  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  work.  But  is  the  work  exactly  of  the 
right  kind?  I  think  that  in  public  schools  the  test  paper 
system  has  been  much  distorted,  and  through  this  we  are  in 
part  responsible  for  the  state  of  things  we  are  discussing. 
To  save  trouble  in  correction,  questions  are  set  which  can 
easily  be  answered  in  a  single  word,  and  the  boy  finds  out 
this  plan  and  works  for  it.  Coherent  thought  is  endangered 


*  An  Address  given  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  March  18,  1914. 
f  “  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Middle  Forms  at  Rugby.” 
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by  want  of  any  linking  up  of  the  points,  the  master  assuming 
that  the  memory  of  salient  points  implies  assimilation  of  the 
whole  of  the  subject,  whereas  many  boys  learn  to  provide 
themselves  with  such  points  while  ignoring  the  connecting 
argument.  Many  masters,  too,  are  accustomed  to  test  all 
lessons  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

As  to  general  conclusions,  I  may  say,  without  being  too 
sweeping,  first  that  many  boys  cannot  read — have  never 
learned  how  to  develop  that  concentrated  kind  of  consecutive 
attention  which  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  book. 
Secondly,  they  cannot  write — they  have  not  the'  power,  with 
any  sureness  of  touch,  of  putting  their  thoughts  on  paper. 
They  cannot  speak,  but  they  handle  language  like  an  un¬ 
familiar  tool.  And  they  cannot  think.  If  we  could  but 
encourage  independent  thought  and  intellectual  freshness  it 
would  have  a  vivifying  reaction  upon  the  boy’s  whole  life. 

These  failures  can  be  traced  all  the  way  up  through 
education  and  right  out  into  life,  and  I  ask  you,  without  ex¬ 
pecting  an  answer,  can  you  read  a  book  with  the  facility  with 
which  you  would  like  to  read  it?  A  few  of  us  can,  I  suppose. 
But  I  feel,  on  looking  back,  that  if  I  had  been  differently 
handled  I  should  have  been  better  able  to  address  myself  to 
the  reading  of  a  serious  book  than  I  can  as  things  are.  Can 
you  write  a  letter,  saying  just  enough  and  no  more,  and 
selecting  the  phrases  which  convey  precisely  the  right  colour 
and  emphasis?  Can  you,  supposing  you  have  anything  to 
say  at  all,  say  exactly  what  you  mean?  Clumsiness  of  ex¬ 
pression  sometimes  leads  to  distress  and  misunderstanding. 
Can  you  give  orders  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  about  your  intention?  And  lastly:  Can  you  think 
straight  ?  This  is  not  quite  a  fair  question,  but  perhaps  a  good 
many  national  and  social  troubles  are  due  to  this  inability. 
When  an  assistant  master,  I  was  told  that  all  these  desirable 
things  came  through  Latin  prose;  but  certain  vague  mis¬ 
givings  at  the  time  have  developed  into  the  certainty  that 
the  statement  was  for  most  boys  quite  untrue. 

Of  course  the  ablest  learn  these  things  in  one  way  or 
another.  %  The  “  medium  ”  boy,  who  is  capable  of  being 
pulled  over  the  line  in  many  ways,  is  the  opportunity  for  our 
art.  “  Books,”  it  has  been  said,  “  you  will  never  get  an 
English  boy  to  read  books:  we  are  not  a  bookish  nation.”  I 
think  it  is  because  he  cannot  read  books,  not  because  he  does 
not  want  to.  Boys  are  interested  in  things  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  books;  yet  in  a  library  they  are  completely  blind, 
because  they  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  what  they  want. 

We  are  trying  to  accomplish  our  task  by  means  of  ex¬ 
periments  which  are  more  or  less  new,  ij:  not  to  all,  a,t  any 
rate  in  the  kind  of  school  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  and 
to  find  out  whether  we  can  enable  a  boy  to  read  with  con¬ 
secutive  attention.  It  is  suggested  that  the  art  of  reading 
a  book  demands  the  cultivation  of  a  type,  or  at  any  rate  a 
degree,  of  attention,  different  from  that  required  for  trans¬ 
lating  from  Latin  sentence  by  sentence.  The  attention  is 
perhaps  less  acute  because  spread  over  a  wider  field,  but 
it  depends  upon  self-concentration  of  a  special  kind.  We 
are  trying  co-operative  reading  lessons — reading  a  fairly 
easy  book  fast,  and  stopping  at  the  end  of  every  period  to 
be  quite  sure  that  the  whole  form  is  possessed  of  its  gist, 
before  taking  the  next.  I  have  lately  been  having  oral 
examinations  of  these  forms,  and  here  is  a  report  of  one 
such  examination:  — 

Boys  were  taken  separately  and  alone,  each  reading  the 
same  paragraphs,  taken  in  this  instance  from  Macaulay’s 
History,  and  they  were  first  asked  for  a  summary.  Out  of 
twenty-five  boys,  five  had  retained  absolutely  nothing, 
sixteen  remembered  parts  but  in  no  sequence,  and  four  gave 
a  good  precis.  Some  of  those  who  read  best  with  fluency, 
correctness,  inflexion,  and  emphasis  were  the  worst  in  com¬ 
prehension;  and  this  seems  to  show  that  their  teaching  had 
been  mechanical.  Next  I  asked  questions  designed  to 
ascertain  whether  the  boys  had  been  trained  to  grasp  the 
sense  of  individual  words  in  the  sentence. 

One  department  of  the  study  of  English  is  the  art  of 
reading  aloud.  In  the  first  place,  to  emphasize  and  to  ex¬ 
press  the  meaning  of  the  page  as  the  writer  means  it  sentei  ce 


by  sentence,  and  to  convey  to  the  audience  the  feelings 
communicated  by  the  author;  and  secondly,  to  appreciate  the 
arrangement  of  thought,  the  context,  colour,  and  associations 
of  words,  the  value  of  the  apt  or  illuminating  phrase;  to 
realize  the  use  as  well  as  the  grace  of  rhythm  in  English 
prose;  and  to  acquire  a  clear  and  deep  insight. into  the 
beauties  of  English  poetry.  It  is  essential  that  young  boys 
should  learn  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  by  heart,  though 
the  practice  is  far  less  frequent  now  than  formerly.  To 
conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  “  a  lesson  spent  in  reading 
an  English  book  well  suited  to  the  powers  of  the  readers  is 
laying  the  best  foundation  for  linguists,  scientists,  and 
mathematicians  to  build  on,  and  is  giving  to  boys  a  key, 
which  some  indeed  find  and  learn  to  use  for  themselves,  but 
many  must  have  thrust  into  their  hands  while  they  are  still 
inquisitive — a  key  to  King’s  Treasuries.” 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  material  for  the  boy’s  private 
reading.  At  present  we  are  deliberately  leaving  that  rather 
on  one  side.  We  hold  that  given  the  habit  of  reading  and 
the  power  to  read,  and  thereby  to  acquire  an  appetite  for 
reading,  a  boy  will  naturally  find  good  stuff  for  himself.  His 
taste  will  assert  itself  unconsciously.  I  much  prefer  books 
to  magazines.  But  we  let  them  loose  to  satisfy  their  appetite 
for  themselves.  Are  we  right  here,  do  you  think  P  I  am  not 
quite  sure.  At  any  rate  none  but  the  best  books  are  good 
enough  in  school,  whatever  they  may  choose  to  read  outside. 

The  matter  of  assisting-  them  to  write  is  of  course  a  much 
easier  task — to  express  themselves  in  describing  what  they 
have  seen.  Leave  them  free,  though  of  course  restraint  there 
must  be  in  its  place.  There  are  often  mistakes  in  the 
setting  of  subjects  for  essays,  and  masters  may  be  found 
who  expect  a  boy  of  twelve  to  address  the  world  at  large  on 
a  subject  quite  outside  his  experience.  Of  course  some  boys 
can  write  essays  quite  naturally,  and  I  have  with  me  some 
rather  extraordinary  work.  Such  work  cannot  possibly  be 
the  result  of  teaching  at  all.  What  can  be  taught  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  I  am  thinking  now  of  a  boy  who 
talks  quite  well  sometimes,  and  of  certain  things  is  really 
observant,  but  put  a  pen  in  his  hand  and  he  seems  almost 
imbecile.  Every  boy  can  think  and  write  consecutively 
about  his  own  experiences.  But  he  must  have  an  audience. 
He  cannot  write  to  the  world  at  large.  A  boy  wl  o 
addresses  his  master  alone  will  cramp  himself  in  his  writing 
by  considering  simply  what  his  master  would  like  him  to 
say,  writing  neatly  and  punctuating  carefully,  and  the 
master  may  praise  the  work,  which  is  the  greatest  pity  of  all. 
The  boy  must  express  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Let 
him  explain  football  to  a  French  boy  or  an  American;  write 
a  letter  in  the  person  of  one  of  Hannibal’s  soldiers  after 
crossing  the  Alps;  from  an  officer  who  has  found  a  copy  of 
North’s  “Plutarch”  in  a  South  African  blockhouse;  from  a 
farmer  complaining-  of  damage,  or  from  a  head  master  in 
reply. 

It  appears  to  be  natural  to  boys  to  write  very  long' 
sentences,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  the  length  is 
governed  by  the  time  the  ink  lasts  in  the  pen.  It  is  onei  of 
our  great  aims  to  get  boys  to  write  short  sentences,  and  we 
select  examples  of  long  sentences  and  set  the  boys  to  break 
them  up  into  short  ones. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  count  of  the  indictment:  the  boys 
cannot  speak.  I  do  not  know  how  to  learn  to  speak,  much 
less  how  to  teach  the  art  of  speaking.  I  have  asked  my 
friends  who  are  fluent  how  they  have  acquired  this  power, 
and  one  replies,  “  When  I  want  to  write  my  thoughts  in  a 
book  I  first  speak  about  the  subject  in  public.”  Debating- 
is  a  help  in  this  direction,  but  it  takes  a  long  time.  I 
hope  the  art  of  reading  rightly  and  the  art  of  writing  clearly 
and  orderly  will  bring  us  to  the  art  of  speaking.  We  are 
trying  a  course  of  oral  composition  lessons  to  working  men,  of 
which  only  the  day  before  yesterday  I  was  told  “  nothing  has 
ever  helped  us  so  much  before.” 

The  real  subject  of  my  address  is,  how  shall  we  teach  the 
boys  to  think?  I  have  never  known  anyone  who  professed 
to  teach  this.  Boys  do  think  more  than  we  suppose,  and  if 
allowed  would  think  even  more.  Recently  some  boys  were 
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talking  about  a  sermon  they  had  just  heard,  and  one  said  he 
“  liked  the  sermon  because  the  man  talked  as  though  we 
could  think  for  ourselves.”  “Why  don’t  they,”  he  added, 
“  do  that  in  the  classrooms?  But  there  it  is  always  ‘  If  this 
is  in  the  book  it  must  be  right,  and  if  the  other  thing  is 
not  in  the  textbook  we  need  not  worry  about  it  any 
more.’  ”  Boys  should  be  led  to  read  full  books,  big  books,  the 
books,  as  T.  E.  Brown  used  to  call  them.  I  admire  the  little 
introductory  books  which  make  us  desire  to  read  more.  But 
textbooks,  unfortunately,  are  designed  to  help  us  through 
examinations,  and  have  a  corrupting  influence  upon  the 
mind.  For  the  man  who  is  intent  upon  examinations  has 
no  time  for  reading  the  books,  and  after  a  while  be  loses 
the  power  to  read  them.  People  whose  education  is  simply 
punctuated  by  examinations  come  to  regard  all  the  truth 
about  a  subject  as  being  capable  of  reduction  to  a  series 
of  propositions  ;  whereas  the  truth  is  that  all  generalizations 
are  more  or  less  untrustworthy.  The  man  who  thinks  clearly 
and  straight  about  life  and  the  human  spirit,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  thing  we  must  think  about  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  prepared  to  find  that  there  are  senses  in  which  every  state¬ 
ment  is  half  untrue  and  half  true,  or  wholly  untrue.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  “the  letter  killeth.”  There  is  a  great 
danger  in  a  superstitious  reverence  for  phrases.  The 
question  I  leave  with  you  is,  what  is  the  remedy? 


THE  CHILDREN’S  COMMONWEALTH. 

MR.  CECIL  CHAPMAN  AS  A  STORY-TELLER. 


By  Mrs.  Stuart  Horner. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  recently 
held  at  Denison  House,  Mr.  Cecil  Chapman,  the  Tower  Bridge 
Police  Court  Magistrate,  told  a  charmed  audience  a  series  of 
stories  about  the  little  citizens  of  a  Settlement  not  long 
started  at  Batcombe,  in  Dorsetshire.  This  “  Little  Common¬ 
wealth  ”  is  worked  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  “  George 
Junior  Republic  ”  in  the  United  States,  and  is  an  experiment 
in  reformatory  work  of  which  the  main  idea  is  that  self- 
expression  shall  take  the  place  of  repression,  and  self-govern¬ 
ment  that  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  obtain  in  the 
ordinary  reformatory  provided  for  child-criminals.  Absolute 
liberty  is  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  community  ;  there 
are  no  punishments,  and  only  such  laws  as  the  citizens  elect 
to  impose  upon  themselves. 

Each  child  is  housed  and  fed,  because  the  growing  citizen 
needs  to  be  cared  for  and  developed  on  the  physical  side. 
Everything  beyond  this  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  individual, 
and  the  right  to  live  and  to  find  enjoyment  in  life  is  based 
upon  work.  The  realization  of  this  fact  comes  home  to  the 
citizens  after  a  very  short  stay  in  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
Mr.  Chapman  remarked,  every  worker  for  the  C.O.S.  would 
wish  that  an  equal  appreciation  of  it  could  be  instilled  into  the 
grown-up  delinquents  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Mr.  Chapman  produced  the  architect’s  plans  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  as  it  is  and  as  it  is  to  be.  So  far,  an  old  farm  building 
has  been  utilized,  and  made  into  two  cottages.  Two  more 
cottages  have  been  built,  and  others  are  planned.  Mr. 
Chapman  said  he  had  been  the  first  magistrate  to  be  asked 
for  suitable  occupants,  and  he  had  sent  down  three  girls 
convicted  of  systematic  shoplifting,  and  so  good  at  it  that 
they  were  regarded  with  respect  by  other  members  of  their 
profession.  He  chose  these  girls  because  they  were  intelligent, 
and  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  he  wished  to  give  the  experi¬ 
ment  a  fair  trial  from  every  point  of  view.  The  voungest 
began  by  giving  a  wrong  age  (thirteen  instead  of  fifteen)  ;  but 
it  was  interesting  to  find  that  she,  the  youngest  citizen,  was 
the  quickest  to  take  up  the  communal  idea  and  to  seize  on  its 
underlying  principles.  She  not  only  adapted  herself  to  them, 
but  helped  in  carrying  them  out  and  explaining  them  to  others. 
Her  efforts  were  so  thoroughly  appreciated  that  when  she 
was  fourteen  a  gold  chain  and  locket  were  given  her  by  the 
citizens.  She  is  now  “  Clerk  of  the  Court,”  and  also  in 
charge  of  a  little  shop  where  clothing,  sweets,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  are  provided. 


Three  weeks  after  the  girls  were  established,  five  boys  were- 
sent  down,  and  there  was  an  end  to  peace  and  quietness. 
There  were  many  rows  and  troubles,  and  it  became  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  sort  of  “  boss.”  The  eldest  girl  was 
accordingly  chosen  to  rule ;  but  though,  said  Mr.  Chapman,, 
her  proceedings  were  governed  by  great  good  sense  and  fair¬ 
ness,  there  were  difficulties,  because  the  offenders  behaved  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  behave.  When  they  were- 
acc'used  they  lied  ;  as  witnesses,  they  lied  ;  and  each  prisoner 
believed  that  the  Judge  was  prej  udiced  against  him.  The  boys 
were  difficult  to  manage,  and  the  “boss,”  concluding  that  girls 
were  not  meant  to  rule  boys,  retired. 

The  citizens  then  elected  the  naughtiest  boy  as  Judge, 
because  he,  at  least,  would  not  be  prejudiced  against 
offenders.  They  also  discovered  that  there  was  no  object 
in  deception,  and  truth-telling  came  into  fashion.  But  the- 
Judge  was  so  often  accused  and  fined  for  bad  behaviour  that 
he  was  before  long  impeached  and  had  to  retire.  Once  morn 
a  girl  was  elected,  and  after  the  first  three  months  of  office 
was  re-elected,  and  still  holds  the  post. 

“  I  often  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Court,”  said  Mr.  Chapman, 

“  and  I  am  much  impressed  by  the  wisdom  and  common  sense 
of  the  proceedings,  though  the  sentences  are  sometimes  more 
severe  than  I  myself  should  give.”  At  one  time  the  Superin¬ 
tendent's  cigarettes  were  stolen,  and  the  culprit  thieved  from 
all  the  other  citizens.  When  accused  he  denied  his  theft,  and 
took  to  the  woods  for  a  week,  only  appearing  at  meal-times. 
But  tiring  of  isolation,  and  having  the  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  him,  he  appeared  in  Court  and  said  he  had  a 
confession  to  make.  The  Judge  gave  him  leave  to  confess, 
whereupon  he  told  all  his  thefts,  many  more  than  had  been 
suspected.  He  then  asked  to  be  punished,  but  was  told  there 
were  no  punishments.  Dissatisfied,  he  asked  to  fix  his  own, 
and  then  undertook  to  do  the  hardest  work  for  a  week  without 
pay.  The  Court  allowed  this  voluntary  punishment.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  he  was  the  most  popular  person  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  same  lad  became  gradually  so  ragged  and  un¬ 
tidy  that  some  of  the  citizens  remonstrated,  saying  that  it 
was  discreditable  to  the  Commonwealth  that  he  should  go- 
about  in  such  a  condition,  and  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  sit 
by  him  at  meals.  His  ledger  was  then  produced  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court,  and  a  large  sum  was  found  to  be  owing 
by  him  for  fines.  Someone  suggested  that  new  clothes  would 
have  to  be  provided  out  of  the  rates.  This  he  resented  as 
intolerable.  The  feeling  that  other  citizens  should  pay  for  his 
clothes  was  so  wounding  that  he  worked  considerably  over¬ 
time  for  a  week,  and  then  petitioned  the  Court  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  for  them  himself  when  he  could.  Mr.  Chapman  saw 
him  some  time  after,  and  was  struck  by  his  neat,  well- 
groomed  appearance.  “  Oh  !  don’t  you  know,”  said  a  citizen, 
“  he  is  trying  to  prevent  his  clothes  wearing  out  before  he  can 
pay  for  them.”  This  boy  has  been  made  Health  Officer  to 
the  Community. 

To  prevent  further  theft  of  cigarettes,  the  Superintendent 
was  ordered  to  lock  his  up,  but,  though  willing  to  submit  to 
authority,  this  he  refused  to  do,  loclcing-up  being  contrary  to 
the  whole  principle  of  the  Commonwealth.  Non-smoking  was 
then  suggested,  but  to  this  the  boys  of  sixteen  were  opposed ; 
finally  the  age  limit  was  raised  to  eighteen,  and,  though 
a  minority  grumbled,  public  feeling  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  the  rule  was  enforced — an  interesting  instance  of  social 
tyranny  cropping  up  in  virgin  soil. 

The  children  can  earn  3d.  an  hour,  andean  make  12s.  or  13s. 
a  week.  Boys  and  girls  are  paid  exactly  alike,  a  fact  which 
the  boys  resented  as  unfair,  seeing  that  they  did  the  rougher 
work.  The  girls  met  this  by  a  strike,  and  the  boys  realized 
that  making  beds,  scrubbing,  and  cooking  were  necessary  to- 
existence,  and  one  sort  of  work  as  valuable  as  another.  To 
this  condition  of  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes,  Mr.  Chapman 
attributes  the  orderly  and  respectful  behaviour  shown  by  the 
boys  to  the  girls.  They  eat,  play,  and  work  together.  There 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  sex-consciousness,  and  the  relation 
of  brother-  and  sisterliness  is  maintained. 

The  citizens  choose  their  own  work  and  make  their  own 
play.  Dancing  has  become  popular,  and  public  feeling  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  “  evening  dress  ” — more  properly,  a 
change  from  working  clothes  to  others.  These  have  to  bn 
bought  or  made,  and  consequently  worked  for,  but  are  now 
de  rigueur  in  the  colony. 
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The  boys  and  their  Superintendent  sleep  on  one  side  of  the 
house;  the  girls  on  the  other,  with  the  house  mother.  As 
no  real  home  is  complete  without  babies,  nine  have  been  im¬ 
ported  to  be  educated  on  Montessori  lines,  and  the  girls  com¬ 
pete  for  the  privilege  of  playing  nurse-mother  to  these  citizens 
•of  two,  three,  or  four  years  old. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Commonwealth  scheme  is  to  make  life 
not  too  comfortable,  but  happy ;  not  easy,  but  natural ;  so 
that  when  the  citizens  leave  after  perhaps  thi’ee  years  of  self- 
government  and  education,  they  may  not  find  themselves 
unfit  for  the  outside  world.  The  experiment,  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  succeeded  beyond  hope,  and  is  a  most  satisfactory 
negation  of  the  many  prophecies  of  failure. 

Much  else  Mr.  Chapman  said,  of  an  interesting  and  humor¬ 
ous  nature,  and  left  his  audience  eager  to  know  more  details 
of  the  working  of  the  “  Montessori  Method  ”  in  this  new 
application. 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


It  was  Monday  morning,  and  Mary,  aged  four,  was  shop¬ 
ping  with  her  mother.  With  her  mind  no  doubt  full  of  the 
Sunday  Bible  reading  she  suddenly  picked  up  a  stone  from 
the  road,  threw  it  at  the  grocer’s  window,  and  placidly  re¬ 
marked  :  “  There’s  Goliath  dead.” 

*  *  * 

The  development  of  personality  is  the  cry  at  present. 
Tommy  had  been  very  tiresome  all  day,  he  was  not  well,  and 
the  nurse  showed  great  patience.  At  last  nurse’s  patience 
gave  way  when  Tommy  called  her  a  pig.  He  was  told  to  sit 
quietly  in  a  chair  until  he  recovered  his  mental  balance, 
delating  the  incident  later  on  to  his  mother  and  grandmother 
in  the  drawing  room,  Tommy  added  :  “  That  was  a  funny 
thing  to  do  to  a  person.” 

Jb  Jb  Jb 

TV*  "75*  •TV" 

A  School  Inspector  being  the  guest  of  honour  at  a  mayoral 
banquet  endeavoured  to  amuse  his  host  with  school  anecdotes 
and  told  how  on  one  occasion  he  had  asked  a  class  who  had 
written  “  Hamlet.”  Getting  no  answer,  he  pressed  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  at  last  a  timid  youngster  held  up  his  hand  and 
said :  “  Please,  Sir,  I  didn’t.”  The  Mayor  did  not  seem  to  be 
amused,  but  contented  himself  with  saying :  “  I  expect  the 
little  beggar  did  after  all.” 

*  *  # 

“  How  do  you  spell  ‘  ham  ’  ”  ?  The  small  boy  was  not  being 
caught,  says  Pearson  s  Magazine.  “  Which  ’am  ?  ”  he  said. 
“  The  ’am  we  eat,  or  the  ’am  we  are  !  ” 

m  *  * 

The  St.  James’s  Gazette  vouches  for  the  following : — “  Dear 

teacher,”  wrote  little  Edith’s  mother,  “  please  excuse  Edith 
for  not  coming  to  school  yesterday.  She  fell  down  in  the 
street  and  hurt  herself.  By  doing  the  same  you  will  greatly 
oblige — Her  Mother.” 

*  *  # 

“  You’ll  talk  about  having  votes  at  your  ‘  at  home  ’  to¬ 
morrow,  mother,  won’t  you  ?  ”  appealed  the  small  girl.  “  We 
may,  dear;  but  surely  it  doesn’t  intei’est  you.”  ‘‘No, 
mother ;  but  there  are  always  a  lot  more  cakes  left  when 
the  visitors  have  been  busy  talking  about  votes.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

*  #  * 

A  boy  of  nine,  remanded  at  Highgate  on  a  charge  of 
being  concerned  with  another  boy,  aged  eleven,  in  stealing- 
cheroots  from  a  shop,  could  not  read,  write,  or  spell  properly, 
and  was  only  in  Standard  I.  Asked  by  the  magistrate  to 
spell  “  Cat,”  he  spelt  it  “  C-a-n-t.” 

*  *  * 

From  a  teacher’s  letter-bag :  “  Dear  Sir,  please  don’t  let 
my  boy  sit  under  a  window.  AVhat  with  cough  mixture  and 


cough  lozenges,  it’s  going  to  cost  me  and  his  father  as  much 
as  if  he  had  a  college  education.” — University  Correspondent. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Pease  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  school  visiting,  and  at  the 
moment  appears  to  be  much  concerned  regarding  the  noises 
from  outside  which  distract  the  attention  of  the  children  in  so 
many  London  schools.  He  was  present  in  a  classroom  the 
other  day  in  a  school  near  to  a  railway  line.  While  one  of  the 
girls  was  reading  a  train  went  by.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  said  to  the  girl  “  Did  you  unconsciously 
raise  your  voice  as  the  train  passed  P  ”  The  girl’s  reply  was 
prompt :  “  If  I  was  unconscious  of  it,”  she  said,  “  how  can  I 
tell  you  P  ”  This  story,  the  truth  of  which  is  vouched  for  by 
a  member  of  the  London  Education  Committee,  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  children  in  the  schools  are  nowadays  led  to 
think  for  themselves. — Schoolmaster. 

*  *  * 

A  good  story  is  being  told  against  himself  by  Prof.  John 
Adams,  of  the  London  Day  Training  College.  It  appears  that 
in  former  days  he  used  to  have  a  class  in  machine  construction 
and  drawing.  He  set  a  student  a  paper  on  one  occasion,  and 
took  it  home  to  examine.  He  went  carefully  through  every 
item,  and  found  all  pretty  correct,  but  there  was  one  semi¬ 
circle  of  which  he  could  not  fathom  the  object  or  meaning. 
He  worried  over  this  after  supper,  and  came  to  it  again  and 
again,  struggling  with  it  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning! 
Then  he  discovered  that  the  puzzling  semicircle  was  simply  a 
hair  out  of  his  own  moustache  that  had  dropped  on  the  paper. 
— Schoolmaster. 


DER  ZEIT-GEIST. 


With  the  coming  of  Spring  there’s  a  rush  and  a  fling  in  the 
portals  adjacent  to  Paul’s, 

With  a  surge  and  a  rush  the  matutinal  crush  hath  encircled 
the  classical  walls  ; 

There’s  an  agonized  cry  from  the  Smiths  and  the  Wymans 
as,  panting,  they  struggle  for  more. 

And  the  pundits  are  summoned  from  sanctums  on  high  to 
resist  with  their  backs  to  the  door. 

For  the  fiat  of  Northcliffe  is  hurtling  forth  to  the  dwellers 
in  uttermost  climes, 

That  the  children  of  men  are  to  read  for  a  penny  the 
ultimate  signs  of  the  Times  ; 

And  the  glittering  trail  of  our  purposeful  Mail,  insidious, 
indicates  soon 

Dithyrambics  on  “  soccer,”  a  serial  tale,  and  stop-press 
editions  till  noon. 

With  profoundest  respect  may  we  think  to  expect,  dear 
Editor,  also  from  you 

Just  a  soupyon  of  such  of  the  Carmelite  touches  as  blend 
with  the  old  and  the  new ; 

Will  you  deftly  insert  the  illusive  advert,  in  the  column 
portentous  and  bland, 

Or  establish  a  bureau  for  counsel  expert  on  the  servants 
extant  in  the  land  P 

Is  your  erudite  brow  bewrinkled  ere  now  with  a  leader  on 
dusters  and  chalk, 

Will  you  give  us  the  photo  of  baby  Antonio  out  for  his 
afternoon  walk, 

And,  for  pity,  provide  a  pictorial  guide  to  that  dread  mathe¬ 
matical  page 

Where  riot  the  as  and  x’s  unbridled,  where  “  functions  ”  do 
horribly  rage  P 

A.  C.  B. 


i 

The  Minister  of  Education,  accompanied  by  Sir  A.  Selby- 
Bigge,  has  been  spending  a  fortnight  in  Germany  studying  the 
continuation  schools,  manual  and  technical  centres,  and  higher 
education  institutions.  He  visited  Munich  and  Berlin. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Rev.  A.  G.  Cooke,  D.D.,  has  been  appointed  Regina  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  late  Prof.  Driver. 


The  Rev.  E.  W.  Clarke,  of  Loretto  School,  has  been  appointed 
Head  Master  of  the  London  Orphan  School,  Watford.  He  will 
take  up  his  duties  after  the  summer  term,  when  Dr.  Cockrem 
retires  after  twenty-eight  years’  service. 


The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Arthur  Acland,  and  other  distinguished 
persons  have  joined  the  Committee  formed  to  make  a  presentation 
of  his  portrait  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke,  who  has  for  twenty-one 
years  been  Head  Master  of  St.  Olave’s  School.  The  portrait  is  to 
be  painted  by  Mr.  Hugh  G.  Riviere.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  T.  Kingdom,  St.  Olave’s  School,  Tower  Bridge,  S.E. 


The  next  combined  examination  for  fifty-three  entrance  scholar¬ 
ships  and  a  large  number  of  exhibitions  at  Pembroke,  Caius,  Jesus, 
Christ’s,  St.  John’s,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges  will  begin  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  December  1. 


It  is  announced  that  at  the  Children’s  Welfare  Exhibition 
(Olympia,  April  11-30)  there  will  be  demonstrations  of  a  Montes- 
sori  School. 


The  Bishop  of  Southwell  will  jireach  at  a  special  service  for 
members  of  the  teaching  profession,  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  London,  on  Ascension  Day,  May  21,  at  6.30  p.m.  Ho  tickets 
of  admission  are  required. 


The  .Queen  paid  an  informal  visit  last  month  to  the  London  Day 
Training  College,  and  was  escorted  round  the  building  by  the 
Principal,  Prof.  Adams.  The  Queen  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
building  and  enjoyed  the  view. 


The  Courses  for  English  Teachers  in  Tours  which  were  started 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild  are  being  continued  by  the  Institut  d’Etudes 
Francaises  de  Touraine. 


The  University  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  announces  a  Summer 
School  in  Geography,  beginning  on  August  4. 


The  second  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Union  of  Teachers,  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  will  be  held  at  the 
Caxto'n  Hall  on  July  18. 


Mr.  Ralph  S.  Hyams,  28  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  Abolition 
of  Half-Time  Labour. 


The  Summer  Meeting  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  begins  on 
July  31,  with  an  inaugural  lecture  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson. 


An  Organ  Scholarship,  value  £30  per  annum,  is  announced  for 
competition  in  June  next  at  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 


^  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  speaking  at  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of 
Co-education,  said:  “  Surprising  as  it  may  s,3em,  there  are  at 
present  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  secondary  schools  in 
England  which  are  co-educational  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.” 


The  London  University  has  established  a  London  University 
Matriculation  Centre  at  Belfast.  This  is  the  first  time  that  London 
University  examinations  have  been  held  in  Ireland.  It  does  not 
look  as  if  the  external  student  was  being  crushed  out  of  existence. 


For  the  Montagu  Butler  Prize  for  Latin  Hexameter  Verse  at 
Cambridge,  no  exercises  were  sent  in. 


Among  the  persons  of  high  academic  position  who  have  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Teachers’  Register,  are  Dr.  Warren,  President 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray;  Prof.  J.  A. 


Green;  Prof.  Waltbr  Rippmann;  and  the  Head  Masters  of  Eton, 
Rep  ton,  and  Rugby. 


Mr.  Spukley  Hey  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Education  in 
Manchester,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  C.  II.  Wyatt. 


Lord  Haldane  will  open  the  new  University  College  at  South¬ 
ampton  in  June. 


The  number  of  entries  for  the  commercial  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  have  just  been  held,  was  37,978,  an  increase 
of  2,057  over  the  number  of  the  previous  year. 


Speaking  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  last  month,  Dr.  Kiin- 
mins  referred  to  a  new  method  of  teaching  deaf  children  to 
articulate  clearly.  An  apparatus  has  been  devised  in  which  flames 
varying  in  extent  can  be  produced  by  the  voice.  The  deaf  child 
observes  the  teacher,  and  then  experiments  until  he  makes  a 
similar  flame  by  producing  his  voice.  When  he  has  produced  the 
same  flame  he  has  acquired  the  right  tone  of  voice. 


Ax  agreement  for  the  lease  of  premises  at  19  and  21  Gower 
Street,  for  the  new  Club  of  the  University  of  London,  has  now 
been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee. 


Me.  G.  A.  Mackenzie,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  has  just 
taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Educational  Times,  6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and 
should  reach  him  not  later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As 
a  rule  competitions  should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500 
words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following- 
publication. 

Subject  for  April. 

The  Best  Definition  of  a  Holder,  with  two  Descriptive 
Examples. 

Seven  Humorous  Incidents  were  received.  A  prize  of 
10s.  6d.  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Cook,  30  Cleveland  Park 
Crescent,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  whose  story  is  printed  below. 
This  competition  will  be  repeated  later.  Humour  is  hard  to 
come  by,  but  examples  must  occur  from  time  to  time. 


During  the  absence  of  the  form  master,  the  Head  Master  himself 
took  charge  of  the  class,  and  it  so  happened  that  H.M.I.  called  on  a. 
visit  of  inspection. 

Knowing  the  partiality  of  the  Inspector  for  Practical  Mathematics, 
the  Head  Master  decided  to  give  the  boys  a  lesson  on  paper-folding, 
taking  as  his  example  the  theorem  to  prove  that  the  area  of  a  triangle 
is  half  the  area  of  the  rectangle  on  the  same  base  and  having  the 
same  altitude. 

When  the  boys  had  themselves  performed  the  task,  he  said  :  “  Now 
boys,  who  can  tell  me  what  we  have  been  doing?”  Up  went  the 
hands,  and  the  usual  irrepressible  seemed  to  be  most  anxious  to 
answer.  The  Master  noticed  this,  and  in  Hew  of  past  experiences 
said,  “Now,  Smith,  be  careful  what  you  say,  but  let  us  hear  what 
you  can  tell  us.”  “  Please  sir,”  said  the  irrepressible,  “  I  can  show 
you  a  Better  card  trick  than  that.”  Loud  laughter  greeted  this 
reply,  in  which  both  Master  and  Inspector  heartily  joined. 
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“There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  advertising;  there  is  a  great  eager¬ 
ness  to  compete  for  attention,  and  no  one  gets  it  unless  it  is  by  giving, 
as  it  were,  so  many  strokes  of  the  hammer,  one  after  the  other,  to 
compel  people  to  notice  what  is  going  on.” — W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

PATON’S 

List  of  Schools  and  Tutors. 

AN  AID  TO  PARENTS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

7 216  pages,  crown  8uo.  Red  doth,  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

THIS  BOOK  secures  for  its  advertisers  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  definite  results  than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind. 


London, 

13.10.1913. 

“  I  have  sent  my  little  boy  to 

-  School.  He  is  very  happy 

there,  and  well  looked  after,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  with  everything 
I  saw  there.  Many  thanks  for  the 
great  assistance  you  were  to  me.” 

Hampstead, 

2.10.1913. 

“We  have  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  courteous  assistance 

in  placing  D - .  It  is  just  the 

school  she  required,  and  we  feel 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  your  knowledge  in  the 
matter.  Next  year  we  shall  be 
sending  our  younger  daughter  to 
school,  and  shall  certainly  seek 
your  advice  again.” 

“  The  majority  of  my  boys  come, 
of  course,  from  personal  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  1  may  say  that  of 
those  who  come  as  a  result  of 
advertising,  practically  all  have 
heard  of  the  School  through  your 
List  of  Schools.” 

“I  advertise  in  your  book  be¬ 
cause  I  have  found  it  of  great  use 
to  me,  and  the  best  possible  way  of 
making  the  School  known. 


Colchester, 

13.9.1913. 

‘  ‘  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  the  great  help  you  were  to  us, 
and  for  sending  us  such  a  splendid 
selection  of  schools,  and  shall  most 
highly  recommend  your  Agency  to 
any  parents  requiring  schools,  for 
with  your  help  it  is  no  trouble  at 
ah.” 


Manchester, 

14.7.1913. 

‘  ‘ I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  your  help  in  finding  me  a 
suitable  school.  I  am  exceedingly 

pleased  with -  School  in  every 

way.” 


‘  ‘  I  consider  that  your  book  fills 
an  awkward  gap,  especially  in 
cases  where  Schools  do  not  go  in 
for  general  advertising.” 

“  I  have  recommended  my 
Governors  to  continue  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  your  book  because 
it  appears  to  be  a  useful  medium 
for  bringing  this  School  before  a 
large  number  of  people  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  per¬ 
sonally.” 


The  SEVENTEENTH  Annual  issue  is  now  being  prepared  for  Press. 


A  SPECIMEN  COPY,  with  full  particulars  and  definite  proof  of  value  to  clients, 
will  be  forwarded  to  Head  Masters  or  Head  Mistresses  on  application  to 


J.  &  J.  PATON,  Agents," 

143  C -A  ICT  O  ICT  STREET.  L0TSTXD0  3NT.  El.  C. 


Telephone  :  5053  Central. 
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CASSELL’S  1914  LIST. 


“Questions  of  Sex”  Series 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

What  it  Means  to  Marry;  or  Young  Women  and  Marriage. 

MARY  SCHARLIEB. 

Preparation  for  Marriage. 

WALTER  HEAPE,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

Life  and  Its  Beginnings. 

(For  Children  under  12.)  Dr.  HELEN  WEBB. 

What  a  Boy  Should  Know. 

(For  Boys  under  12.)  Dr.  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD  and  Dr.  PERCY  VAUGHAN- JACKSON. 

From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 

(For  Girls  above  12.)  Dr.  ELIZABETH  SLOAN  CHESSER. 

Before  I  Wed;  or  Young  Men  and  Marriage. 

Sir  THOMAS  CLOUSTON,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Price  2s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

FREE  on  receipt  of  post  card— A  brochure,  giving  fuller  details  and  contents  of  each  Volume. 


ENGLISH. 

READERS. 

Including  the  Masterpieces  of  such  well-known  writers  as  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  H.  Rider  Haggard,  Sir  A.  T.  Quiller-Coucii, 
Ac.  Each  beautifully  Illustrated  and  strongly  bound.  Prices 
from  9d.  to  3s.  6d. 

THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Patriotic  and  Historical  Poems.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  With  Notes. 
New  and  Cheap  Edition.  324-  pages.  A  Poetry  Reader  for  Upper 
Classes.  Cloth,  Is. 

CASSELL’S  “SELECT”  POETRY  BOOKS. 

Book  I,  for  Juniors ;  Book  II,  for  Intermediate  Classes  ;  Book  III, 
for  Seniors.  Extra  crown  8vo.  64  pages.  Limp  cloth,  4d. 
Complete  List  of  Books  on  English  on  application. 

LANGUAGES. 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 

By  V.  P.  Kitchin,  B.A.  With  Coloured  Plate  and  other  Illus¬ 
trations.  Books  I  and  II.  Cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

A  NEW  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  R.  H.  Allpress,  M. A.,  and  J.  Laffitte,  B.  es  L.  Arranged 
in  three  parts— viz..  Header ,  Grammar,  and  Exercises.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

THE  NEW  LATIN  PRIMER. 

By  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  with  the  co-operation  of 
C.  A.  \ince,  M.A.  216  pages.  43rd  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Complete  List  of  Language  Books  on  application. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

CASSELL’S  “MODERN  SCHOOL” 
GEOGRAPHY  BOOKS. 

Five  Books.  Prom  lOd.  to  Is.  6d. 

The  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers  which  has  just  been 
published  will  he  found  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  most  recent 
educational  requirements,  and  to  embody  those  features  which 
are  recognized  as  being  of  the  most  potential  value  to  all  students 
of  the  subject. 

An  Illustrated,  Booklet,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  our 
Geography  Books  ■will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


HISTORY. 

MAKERS  OF  HISTORY. 

By  A.  E.  McKiiliah,  M.A.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 
16  Full-page  Plates.  Cloth,  Is.  2d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  H.  O.  Arnolb-Porster,  M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi¬ 
tion.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  5s.  Cloth  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  6s.  6d.  Also  issued  in  Two  Parts.  Cloth  boards, 
each  2s.  6d. 

Complete  List  of  History  Books  on  application. 


UNRIVALLED  DICTIONARIES. 

ENGLISH  —  FRENCH  —  GERMAN  —  LATIN. 

May  tue  send  you  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Educational  Boohs  ? 


CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage  (Educational  Department),  London,  E.C. 
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FROM  BELL’S  LIST. 


BELL’S  SIXPENNY  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Christ’s  Hospital, 
Horsham.  Pcap.  8vo.  With  Biographical  and  Critical 
Introductions.  Limp  Cloth,  6d.  each.  A  Glossary  is 
given  where  necessary. 

This  series  will  be  found  to  be  very  clearly  printed  in  large  type,  and 
should  prove  of  great  service  to  those  who  prefer  that  English  literature 
should  be  read  rapidly  from  the  plain  text. 

FIRST  LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

*  Poems  by  John  Milton.  —  *  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene,” 
Book  I.  —  *  Poems  by  Tennyson.  —  Selections  from  Byron.  — 
*  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England.”  Chapter  III.— Gibbon’s 
“Decline  and  Fall,”  Chapters  I  to  III.— Plutarch’s  Lives  of 
Caesar  and  Cicero.  *  English  Elegiacs.  —  *  Selections  from 
Chaucer.— Kingsley’s  Heroes. 

The  volumes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  also  issued  interleaved,  at 
Is.  each,  bound  in  cloth  boards. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PASSAGES  FROM 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Chosen  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  viii  +  338  pp.  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  already  large  numbers  who  are  using  Professor  Hudson’s 
“Outline  History”  have  been  awaiting  this  volume,  which  should 
prove  invaluable  for  illustrating  and  amplifying  his  brilliant  narrative. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  E.  J.  Ballby,  M.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar  School, 
Croydon.  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  practical  understanding  of  his  mother 
tongue  and  the  use  of  it.  The  Second  Part  forms  a  generous  com¬ 
pendium  of  Exercises  in  Analysis,  Construction,  Correction  of  Errors, 
turning  Direct  Speech  into  Indirect,  and  also  a  Set  of  Local  Examina¬ 
tion  Papers  in  Grammar  and  Composition. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

By  Fred.  W.  Bewsher,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
St.  Paul’s  School. 

Crown  8vo.  144  pp.  Is.  net. 
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SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 


I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times  has  asked  me  to  write 
a  few  introductory  words  to  a  series  of  articles  on  the  above 
subject,  which  he  proposes  to  publish  in  the  forthcoming 
numbers  of  this  journal.  As  I  am  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
educational  aspects  of  sexual  knowledge  as  I  am  in  its  purely 
hygienic  relationship,  I  have  gladly  acceded  to  liis  request. 

I  think  it  quite  possible  that  some  of  my  readers  may  expect 
me  to  open  this  symposium  in  a  spirit  of  apology,  for  the  idea 
of  an  open  and  frank  discussion  of  so  indelicate  a  subject  as 
the  physiology  of  sex  is  still  anathema  to  a  large  section  of  the 
community.  Such  an  attitude,  however,  appears  to  me  to  he 
quite  uncalled  for  at  a  time  when,  in  every  other  civilized 
country  except  our  own,  the  whole  subject  lias  been  discussed 
in  lay  circles  and  in  professional  circles,  in  lay  papers  and  in 
professional  papers,  until  there  is  practically  nothing  left  to  be 
said  about  any  of  its  aspects.  In  America  everybody  seems 
to  have  become  so  tired  of  talking  and  discussing  that  the 
Aristotelian  method  of  abstract  argumentation  is  giving  place 
to  the  more  practical  method  of  experimentation.  But  that  is 
no  reason  why  we  in  England  should  not  argue  and  debate 
this  question  in  a  more  reasonable  spirit. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  any  fundamental  distinction  be¬ 
tween  sex  knowledge  and  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  nor 
can  I  understand  why  the  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge  in 
one  case  should  be  different  from  the  methods  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  any  of  the  others.  If  any  distinction  should  he 
made  it  should  only  be  in  degree,  and,  as  the  sexual  life  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  self-interest  as  well  as  in 
the  broad  aspect  of  race  interest,  more  important  than  any 
other,  a  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  this  part  of  life  is 
surely  of  a  kind  with  which  no  one  can  afford  to  dispense. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  that  I  take  of  matters  educa 
tional,  I  regard  childhood  as  a  probationary  period  during 
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which  the  developing  organism  learns  howto  accommodate  it¬ 
self  to  the  conditions  of  the  environment  and  how  to  protect 
itself  from  the  dangers  which  assail  it  on  every  side.  The 
child  must  learn  how  to  protect  himself  from  moral  as  well  as 
from  physical  dangers,  and  just  as  he  finds  ultimate  safety 
from  the  dangers  of  heat  and  cold,  or  from  infection  by  the 
germ  of  disease  by  experience  and  familiarity,  so  does  he 
become  steeled  against  moral  dangers  by  a  knowledge  of  their 
consequences  and  by  the  development  of  so-called  character. 

I  regard  one  who  has  battled  with  most  of  the  common 
dangers  of  the  environment,  and  has  emerged  from  the  fray 
victorious  and  immune,  as  a  useful  and  efficient  citizen — not 
one  who  has  been  kept  in  cotton- wool,  and  in  a  disease-free 
atmosphere  of  hygienic  and  moral  purity ;  for  such  an  one 
there  are  many  dangers  and  troubles  in  store. 

Childhood  is  a  time  during  which  it  is  very  easy  to  establish 
habits  of  action  owing  to  the  plastic  and  malleable  character 
of  the  nerve  centres  which  control  and  co-ordinate  physical 
functions  as  well  as  psychological  activities  or  habits  of 
thought.  Consequently  those  individuals  who  from  an  early 
period  of  life  learn  how  to  respond  to  the  events  or  stimuli 
of  the  environment  by  a  line  of  conduct  which  may  be 
regarded  as  favourable,  virtuous  or  moral,  soon  learn,  when 
similar  circumstances  recur,  how  to  behave  in  exactly  the 
same  virtuous  and  moral  way  by  force  of  habit.  A  child 
with  a  fixed  and  permanent  habit  of  resisting  temptations 
associated  with  the  instincts  of  sex  is,  in  the  generally 
accepted  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  regarded  as  virtuous,  and 
as  such  is  in  a  far  safer  position  than  the  child  who,  though 
perfectly  innocent,  and,  in  another  sense,  virtuous,  has  never 
had  enemies  of  this  kind  to  fight,  or,  if  he  has  had  to  fight 
them,  has  done  so  unawares  and  in  the  dark. 

If  this  belief  in  the  general  uses  of  education  is  well 
founded,  and  more  especially  if  its  particular  application  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  is  justifiable, 
we  are  surely  right  to  try  to  discover  in  what  way  this 
knowledge  may  be  best  imparted.  We  are  more  likely  to 
discover  the  best  Avay,  or,  at  least,  a  good  way,  by  study, 
experimentation,  and  the  weighing  of  accumulated  experience, 
than  we  are  by  allowing  children  to  work  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion  not  only  without  assistance,  but  under  the  disadvantages  ! 
of  methods  of  deliberate  misguidance  and  obscurantism,  or, 
what  is  equally  bad,  by  leaving  them  to  discover  these  vital 
truths  from  ignorant  and  often  vicious  companionship. 

Although  we  must  admit  that  teaching  is  as  much  an  art 
as  a  science,  and  that  it  is  only  given  to  a  few  favoured  indi¬ 
viduals  to  teach  really  well,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  our  best  to  discover  the  best  method  of  teaching  sexual 
hygiene  just  in  the  same  way  that  we  are  trying  to  discover 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  music,  and  foreign 
languages  ;  for  by  applying  the  best  methods  we  shall  get  the 
best  results  from  each  teacher  in  accordance  with  his  particular 
teaching  capabilities.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  that  we 
might  derive  useful  information  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  different  methods  of  sexual  education  now  on  trial  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  circulated  among  those  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  the  experiments.  The  answers,  of  course, 
to  be  forwarded  anonymously.  In  this  way  we  might  be  able 
to  compare  the  experiences  of  the  pupils  under  different 
regimes  of  teaching.  Such  a  confessional  might  give  us 
useful,  though  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  the  value  of  sys¬ 
tematic  teaching. 

But  in  estimating  the  value  of  any  particular  system  or 
method  we  must  not  attach  undue  importance  to  a  few  or  even 
to  a  considerable  number  of  failures.  Failures  there  will 
always  be  under  any  system.  Not  necessarily  because  of  the 
inherent  faults  in  the  method,  but  because  a  certain  pro¬ 


portion  of  children  are  always  inherently  sexually  psychopathic' 
or  otherwise  mentally  abnormal. 

I  fully  recognize  that  there  are  dangers  attaching  to  pre¬ 
mature  and  precipitate  action  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of 
sex  knowledge.  Instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in 
which  mothers,  and  indeed  fathers,  have  been  so  impressed 
with  the  urgent  need  of  placing  their  children  in  possession  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  sexual  facts  of  life,  that  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  duty  of  enlightenment  in  these  respects, 
and  have  done  it  so  badly  and  injudiciously  that  the  children 
have  become  morbidly  sex-conscious  and  sexually  psycho¬ 
pathic.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  so  strongly  dis¬ 
approve  of  parents  taking  upon  themselves  this  very  difficult 
duty. 

This  favor  sexual! s,  which  certainly  can  be  engendered  even 
in  normal  individuals  by  panic-stricken  and  injudicious  teach¬ 
ing,  may  not  only  act  as  a  deterrent  to  marriage,  but  it  may 
lead  to  unfounded  suspicions  and  much  unhappiness  both 
during  and  before  wedded  life. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  a  little  calm  deliberation  and 
serious  discussion  on  these  subjects  can  only  do  good  ;  preci¬ 
pitate  action  before  we  know  a  little  more  can  only  do  harm. 
We  must  experiment  on  a  small  scale  and  weigh  the  results 
before  we  attempt  to  apply  any  particular  method  in  a  large 
way.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  these  experiments  may 
prove  somewhat  costly,  but  great  victories  have  never  yet  been 
achieved  without  great  sacrifices.  We  have  thought  nothing  in 
the  past  of  sacrificing  many  thousands  of  lives  in  the  conquest 
of  land,  nor  do  we  now  begrudge  considerable  sacrifices  in  the 
conquest  of  air  and  water.  Surely  we  must  be  prepared  to 
make  a  few  sacrifices  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  is 
so  essentially  bound  up  with  the  happiness  of  each  one  of  us. 

In  the  articles  which  are  to  follow  I  hope  we  shall  gain 
enlightenment  not  only  with  respect  to  the  points  raised  in 
this  introduction,  but  also  with  respect  to  that  which  has 
already  been  done,  and  the  experiments  now  in  progress  or 
in  contemplation  for  placing  sex  education  on  a  sane  basis. 


EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS:  A 
NECESSARY  EVIL. 

By  Dokotiiy  M.  Zimmekn. 

Two  things  are  certain — our  present  continuation-school 
system  satisfies  no  one,  nor  is  any  one  agreed  as  to  what 
to  put  in  its  place.  We  all  know  that  a  child  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  has  not  received  sufficient  schooling  either  to  take 
his  place  as  a  citizen  of  a  world  Empire  or  as  a  producer  for 
the  world  market.  Yet  under  present  conditions  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  play  both  these  parts,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
educationists  to  prepare  him  for  this  double  sphere. 

Our  present  far-reaching  franchise  entrusts,  if  not  the 
Government,  at  any  rate  the  casting  vote  in  the  Government 
of  the  country,  to  that  class  of  the  community  whose  regular 
schooling  ceases  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Can  we  then  blame 
them  if,  in  times  of  election  excitement,  they  do  not  show  that 
balanced  judgment  and  sane  self-control  which  other  men 
strive  to  acquire  through  a  period  of  training  twice  as  long  as 
theirs,  while  the  girls,  more  rationally  perhaps,  are  denied 
the  responsibility  which  only  some  have  been  fitted  to  bear  P 

We  are  touched  even  more  closely,  in  times  of  falling  trade, 
by  the  sight  of  a  large  number  of  unemployed  men  who  fre¬ 
quently  prove  also  to  be  unemployable.  One  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  results,  indeed,  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  it  was  young  men  with  no  trade  who  were 
in  distress  rather  than  older  men,  who  might  more  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  be  beaten  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
At  such  times  the  demand  for  more  technical  training  gains 
fresh  strength,  and  the  great  efforts  made  in  that  direction. 
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especially  by  Germany,  fill  us  with  mixed  feelings  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  fear. 

This,  then,  is  our  problem:  What  must  we  do  for  the 
children  who  now  leave  our  schools  at  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  become  good  citizens  and 
good  workmen  ? 

The  Trades  Union  Congress,  together  with  many  reformers, 
has  frequently  advocated  the  obvious  solution — namely,  that 
of  keeping  the  children  longer  at  school;  but  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  ought  to  know,  assured 
it  only  a  week  or  so  ago  that  public  opinion  is  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  change.  Manual  workers,  it  is  still  thought,  must 
be  put  to  their  particular  job  at  an  early  age,  else  they  will 
fail  to  acquire  that  dexterity  which  is  the  secret  of  their 
craft,  while  most  parents  and  employers  are  anxious  to  exploit 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  children  as  soon  as  they  are 
allowed  to  do  so,  without  further  thought  of  the  consequences. 

Since,  therefore,  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  concede  an 
effective  change  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  school-leaving 
age,  we  must  consider  how  best  to  combine  the  wage-earning, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  educational,  with  some  form  of  con¬ 
tinued  training.  A  brief  description  of  our  present  system 
will,  perhaps,  reveal  some  of  its  defects  and  suggest  possible 
improvements. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  some  eight  thousand  centres 
where  some  form  of  continued  education  is  given  to  young- 
people.  The  subjects  most  usually  taught  are  suitable  for 
clerks  and  mechanicians  of  different  kinds,  and  include:  — 
Languages  with  a  commercial  bias,  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand  ;  building  construction,  en¬ 
gineering,  drawing,  &c.,  on  the  other  are  intended  to  fit  the 
boys  for  a  future  career,  while  domestic  economy  for  home 
use  is  especially  designed  for  the  girls. 

The  teachers,  though  often  devoted  and  zealous,  are  usually 
engaged  in  elementary  school  work  during  the  day,  and 
cannot  therefore  bring  to  their  task  that  freshness  which 
is  especially  needed  to  stimulate  the  students,  who  also  have 
a  day’s  work  behind  them.  Thus  the  atmosphere  of  the  school 
is  apt  to  sink  to  routine,  as  tired  mind  reacts  on  tired  mind . 

Another  difficulty  is  found  in  the  premises,  which  are  often 
the  elementary  schools.  The  children,  delighted  with  the 
importance  of  their  new  position  as  wage  earners,  are  loath 
to  lower  their  dignity  by  returning  again  to  the  familiar 
scenes  of  their  former  life.  The  very  rooms  remind  them 
of  the  old  discipline,  which  they  so  eagerly  cast  behind 
them,  and  the  associations,  which  might  be  thought  to 
attract  them  to  further  study,  have  the  opposite  effect  in 
the  first  ebullition  of  independence.  Again,  though  suitable 
in  many  ways,  the  schools  are  often  without  the  appliances 
necessary  for  more  advanced  work.  Circumstances,  which 
seem  small  in  themselves,  often  make  serious  work  im¬ 
possible.  Eor  instance  a  class  of  stalwart  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  expected  to  confine  their  growing  limbs  within 
benches  suited  to  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  forget  the  discomfort  of  the  body  and  to 
attend  “to  intellectual  pursuits.  Again  a  simple  science 
demonstration  may  be  made  impossible  owing  to  sloping- 
desks,  which,  however  satisfactory  for  writing  lessons,  can¬ 
not  be  used  as  laboratory  tables.  The  result  of  these  and 
other  drawbacks  are  clearly  seen,  when  we  come  to  count 
up  how  many  of  the  children  make  use  of  the  opportunities 
offered. 

It  is  only  the  exceptional  schools  where  eighty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  work  is  done  during  the  year.  The  new 
system  of  Grouped  Courses,  whereby  a  child  is  encouraged 
to  learn  general  subjects  alongside  of  bread-and-butter  ones, 
is  but  gradually  gaining  ground.  Fifty-eight  hours  in  the 
year  is  the  average  attendance  in  London  and  other  large 
towns;  in  smaller  towns  the  students  give  less  time  still 
to  the  work.  The  Board  of  Education  makes  grants  even 
where  only  fourteen  hours  work  is  done  during  the  year,  yet 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  drop  into  the 
night  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year  never  come  as 
often  as  fourteen  times,  and  these  casual  students  have  a 
very  demoralizing  effect  on  the  regular  work,  and,  moreover, 
would  seem  to  be  an  index  of  a  more  widespread  apathy  and 
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lack  of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  many  who  just  manage 
to  earn  the  grant  by  means  of  a  slightly  higher  attendance. 

In  rural  districts  the  difficulties  are  naturally  greater  than 
in  town.  Distances  are  great.  Boads  are  muddy  and  dark. 
The  school  is  often  the  only  building  available,  and  yet 
also  the  very  one  which  possesses  least  attraction  for  the 
children.  Consequently  there  are  many  places  which  have 
no  opportunities  for  further  education  at  all,  and  others 
where  classes  held  one  winter  are  not  carried  on  in  the  next, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  continuous  training  or 
real  education. 

Whether  these  objections  are  consciously  present  in  the 
minds  of  would-be  students  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  they  affect 
their  actions  and  deter  the  majority  from  making  any 
attempt  to  improve  themselves  at  all.  Both  Edinburgh  and 
London  have  recently  made  strenuous  efforts  to  give  their 
growing  boys  and  girls  further  educational  opportunities; 
the  curricula  have  been  revised  to  meet  their  needs,  some 
whole  time  teachers  have  been  appointed,  every  inducement 
has  been  offered  to  attract  them. 

Yet  in  Edinburgh  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  possible  children 
attend,  and  in  London,  though  the  scheme  is  perhaps  too 
young  as  yet  to  judge  finally,  considerable  anxiety  is  felt 
as  to  its  success. 

Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  evening  schools 
frankly  fail  to  reach  the  adolescent  population  in  sufficient 
numbers  at  all.  The  Board  of  Education  with  heavy  heart 
makes  the  calculation  that  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  under  seventeen,  who  are  not  receiving  education  in 
other  ways,  come  to  evening  schools  at  all;  the  rest  start  on 
their  career  as  citizens  and  workmen  with  that  intellectual 
and  moral  equipment  which  they  have  been  able  to  imbibe 
up  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 

What  then  is  the  matter?  The  answer  seems  clear.  ISTo 
young  things  full  of  high  spirits  and  a  desire  for  enjoyment 
find  it  natural  to  return  to  school  benches  after  a  hard  day’s 
work.  In  the  course  of  their  employment,  some  of  them, 
as  learners  and  apprentices,  are  subj  ect-  all  day  long  to  control 
and  correction,  others,  as  vanboys  and  messengers,  get  into 
the  ways  of  irregular  hours  and  a  roving  life.  In  either  case 
the  desire  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will  in  their  free  time 
is  overwhelmingly  strong,  and  the  thought  of  classes  and 
discipline  extremely  repugnant. 

Again,  physical  strength  hardly  suffices  for  evening  as  well 
as  day  work.  The  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  in  19u9  made  an  exhaustive  Inquiry  and 
Beport  on  Attendance,  compulsory  or  otherwise,  at  Continua¬ 
tion  Schools,  did  not  express  any  definite  opinion,  as  their 
witnesses  were  very  much  divided  on  this  subject.  Some  of 
them  thought  that  the  children  were  perfectly  well  able  to 
attend  classes  in  the  evening,  provided  that  they  were  not 
kept  later  than  9  o’clock  in  the  evening-,  when  work  began 
at  6  o’clock  on  the  following  morning.  Others  felt  that  a 
day’s  work  was  enough  to  get  into  a  day,  and  that  boys  and 
girls  should  be  left  some  free  time  to  develop  on  their  own 
lines.  Further  study  since  then  on  the  nature  of  youth,  and 
still  more  on  that  of  fatigue,  has  confirmed  this  latter  view. 
Tiredness  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  the 
disease  of  the  city,  which  makes  town-dwellers  prone  to  ac¬ 
quire  illnesses  as  well  as  vices,  while  healthy  cheerfulness  is 
realized  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  most  ills.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  unwise  as  well  as  tyrannical  to  force  the  growing- 
generation  to  do  work  and  to  receive  instruction  which, 
though  it  may  give  them  useful  information,  will  deprive 
them  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  they  will  need  so  sorely 
when  hard  times  come. 

At  the  present  time,  too,  the  curriculum  and  atmosphere 
of  our  evening  schools  is  such  as  to  attract  mainly  that  robust 
and  strenuous  portion  of  our  poorer  population  which  is 
determined  to  get  on.  Ambition  is  a  powerful  spur,  and 
one  which  educationists  do  well  to  make  use  of  for  their 
own  ends.  But  care  must  be  used  in  its  application,  lest 
other  equally  valuable  qualities  be  stifled.  Our  present  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  have  in  view  too  much  the  production  of 
good  workmen  capable  of  securing  well-paid  jobs,  and  arc 
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apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  making  good  citizens, 
able  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  fund  of  national  well¬ 
being. 

With  the  growth  of  specialization  and  highly  technical 
skill  the  fact  is  sometimes  obscured  that  good  citizens  are 
as  valuable  as  good  workmen,  and  indeed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  the  one  apart  from  the  other.  It  requires  as 
careful  training  nowadays  to  become  a  skilled  burglar  as  any 
other  form  of  craftsman.  We  need  to  develop  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  qualities,  and  to  fire  the  imagination  not  only 
at  picture  palaces  but  also  at  technical  institutes. 

To  sum  up,  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  over,  as  well 
as  under,  fourteen  should  be  carried  on  in  the  day-time  and 
not  relegated  to  the  evening',  when  nature  calls  for  relaxation 
and  rest,  and  should  be  such  as  to  prepare  them  for  life  as 
a  whole,  in  which  duty  to  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 
nation  are  inextricably  blended. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND 
INDUSTRY.  * 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY. 


By  Sir  Alfred  Keogh,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.D. 

It  must  be  my  first  duty  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation 
which  enables  me  to  address  you  to-day.  The  opportunity 
which  the  occasion  affords  me  of  calling  your  attention  to  the 
relation  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Imperial  College  should 
bear  to  the  industries  is  one  which  I  would  not  willingly  miss. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  more  full  of  hope  for  higher 
scientific  education,  in  its  practical  aspects,  than  the  present. 
We  are  promised  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  may  anticipate  that  the  interests  of  applied 
science  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  a  Royal  Commission  has 
lately  recommended  the  formation  of  a  special  Faculty  devoted 
to  the  applications  of  science,  and  its  inclusion  in  what,  I  do 
not  doubt,  will  become  the  greatest  University  in  the  world. 
There  are  indications,  also,  that  the  importance  of  education  in 
science,  as  a  factor  in  industrial  prosperity,  is  being  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  academic  world.  Whatever  the  near  future  may 
produce  in  the  way  of  increased  efficiency  will  depend,  in  my 
opinion,  upon  the  establishment  of  definite  relations  between 
the  leaders  of  the  industrial  world  and  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Universi¬ 
ties  should  become  converts  to  the  new  ideas.  It  is  essential 
that  the  industries  should  become  intimately  associated  with 
them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  academies  alone  cannot  provide  for 
all  the  requirements  of  the  future,  and  that,  unless  the  in¬ 
dustries  become  part  of  the  machinery  of  higher  scientific 
education,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  Universities  will 
accomplish,  with  a  full  measure  of  success,  the  ends  we  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  in  view. 

It  may  be  well  if  I  here  remind  you  of  some  past  events, 
because  they  represent  an  upward  movement  full  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1852  that  educated  opinion 
had  so  far  advanced  as  to  impress  upon  the  Government  of 
the  day  that  scientific  education  had  become  a  matter  of  such 
moment  to  the  national  needs  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of  State 
consideration.  The  Exhibition  of  1851  had  just  closed,  and 
the  impression  which  had  been  produced  was  not  destined  to 
lade  completely.  For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Applied 
Science  obtained  a  mention  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  in 
1852.f  The  ultimate  effect  was  the  establishment  of  a  Science 
School  in  London,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  be  the 
training  of  teachers  for  those  minor  institutions  which,  it  was 
intended,  should  be  set  up  throughout  the  country.  In  this 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  Employers  of  Labour  at  the 
National  Gas  Congress  and'  Exhibition  on  Tuesday,  October  28,  1913. 

f  ‘  ‘  The  advancement  of  .  .  .  practical  science  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  you  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  great  and  enlight¬ 
ened  nation.” 


school  was  included  the  College  of  Chemistry  already,  under 
private  effort,  a  flourishing  institution.  Although  the  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  of  the  Government  School  in  London  did  not 
cease  in  the  seven  years  of  work  that  followed  1853,  progress 
was  slow.  During  this  time  there  went  out  from  South  Ken¬ 
sington  a  sufficient  band  of  teachers  of  science  to  establish  in 
the  provinces  nine  centres  of  instruction  with  500  students. 
But  we  read  that,  in  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  1,455  schools 
had  been  established  with  57,000  students.  This  is  briefly  the 
history  of  scientific  education  for  the  masses  up  to  the  year 
1880,  in  which  Owen’s  College  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
I  say  “for  the  masses,”  because  the  definite  intention  of  the 
State  in  aiding  the  formation  of  the  technical  schools  was  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  industrial  classes.  But,  incidentally, 
the  school  in  London  was  enabled  to  do  much  for  what  in  those 
years  was  regarded  as  high  applied  science.  Thus,  out  of  the 
movement  of  1852  the  now  numerous  technical  schools  devel¬ 
oped  and,  from  some  of  these,  the  English  Provincial  Univer¬ 
sities  have  arisen. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  which  we  have  considered  (1880), 
we  find  established  at  South  Kensington  the  famous  Normal 
Schools  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  result 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  scientific  movement,  by  stages 
which  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to  describe. 
1  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  while,  up  to  this  period,  the 
main  efforts  of  the  pioneers  were  directed  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  organization,  and  administration  of  scientific 
schools,  from  now  onward  new  methods  of  scientific  teaching 
began  to  develop. 

The  influence  of  Huxley  here  becomes  prominent,  and  hence¬ 
forward  we  find  Kensington  distinguished  for  its  practical 
training  in  wThat  we  may  call  well  equipped  laboratories.  For 
the  second  time  in  its  history  the  Government  School  of 
Science  was  to  point  the  way.  The  long  connexion  of  Huxley 
with  the  South  Kensington  School  ensured  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  practical  laboratory  training  for  which  it  has 
been  renowned. 

The  impression  produced  upon  practical  men  engaged  in 
the  world’s  work  was  great.  The  spirit  of  progress  bad  not 
been  witnessed  in  the  academy  for  many  a  day.  Science  had 
found  it  difficult  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  Universities,  and 
the  applications  of  science  had  hitherto  met  with  little  sym¬ 
pathy  in  educational  institutions  of  any  kind.  And  so  fresh 
demands  upon  Kensington  continued  to  be  made  throughout 
this  period.  For  instance,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty, 
a  great  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer¬ 
ing  was  formed,  and  when  this  new  experiment  in  education 
in  applied  science  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  the 
school  was  handed  over  as  a  going  concern,  to  be  ever  since 
an  integral  part  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich.  In 
speaking  of  this  branch  of  work,  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  furnished  by  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  success  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture 
was  phenomenal,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rising 
men  in  the  profession  in  England  and  in  foreign  countries 
had  been  educated  there.  Similarly,  a  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  established  at  an  early  period,  and  was  retained 
until  the  needs  of  the  country  had  been  sufficiently  met  by  the 
foundation  of  agricultural  colleges. 

All  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  relate  briefly  led  up  to  the 
institutions  known  to  you  as  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Science 
Museum,  and  to  the  recognition,  by  the  country  generally,  of 
Kensington  as  a  scientific  centre.  Meanwhile  the  Corporation 
and  many  of  the  companies  of  the  City  of  London  were  doing 
a  great  work  for  technological  education,  and  when  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  resolved  to  establish  a  college  for  the 
highest  training  in  applied  science,  they  placed  it  at  South 
Kensington,  thus  identifying  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  with  the  locality.  The  development  of  this  great 
movement  depended  largely  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  on  the 
enterprise  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  But  the  efforts  to  set  up  scientific  education  in  the 
country,  though  highly  successful,  had  not  in  the  end  reached 
the  highest  level  of  efficiency  and  had  not  yet  been  established 
on  the  highest  plane.  Even  in  1906  it  was  possible  for  a 
responsible  body  to  say  that  “  the  principal  deficiency,  whether 
the  resources  and  needs  of  this  country  are  viewed  by  them- 
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selves,  or  whether  the  rapid  strides  made  by  other  countries 
are  considered  with  them,  appear  to  lie  in  the  sphere  of  the 
highest  technological  education.” 

It  was  different,  for  example,  in  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  all  these  countries  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  for  higher  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  and  many  institutions  for  instruction  in  the  applications 
of  science  were  set  up  which  have  since  become  famous.  It 
is  correct  to  attribute  the  rapid  advances  towards  the  highest 
planes  of  specialization  and  research  accomplished  by  the 
Germans  to  their  efficient  system  of  secondary  education,  but 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  assume  that  our  slowness  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  importance  of  foreign  efforts  was  the  result  of  our 
educational  deficiencies.  South  Kensington  might  have  been 
called  upon  at  any  time  to  make  the  experiment,  even  if  the 
Universities  held  back. 

It  was  not  until  1906  that  the  necessity  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  College  of  the  foreign  type  was  recognized  and  steps 
to  establish  it  were  undertaken.  It  was  natural  that  the  eyes 
of  those  intereted  in  this  matter  should  once  again  be  turned 
to  South  Kensington.  The  happy  combination  of  the  State,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  had  accomplished  so  much  pioneer  work  in  the 
past,  might  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  new  requirements.  An 
examination  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful  ful¬ 
filment  of  such  a  scheme  as  the  establishment  of  a  College  for 
high  science  and  Technology  displayed  the  necessity  of  a 
fourth  party  in  the  new  design.  In  1904,  a  Committee  was 
formed  to  consider  this  great  national  project,  a  Committee 
which  presented  a  report  in  1906.  Their  recommendations  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  College.  The  conclusions 
at  which  they  arrived  at  were  inter  alia-,  (1)  that  the  position 
of  this  country  makes  further  provision  for  advanced  techno¬ 
logical  education  necessary;  (2)  that  the  students  by  whose 
advanced  technological  education  the  nation  would  profit  are 
not  actually  obtaining  it  to  the  extent  which  is  desirable  ;  (3) 
that  the  opportunities  for  research  in  our  technological  in¬ 
stitutions  are  inadequate  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  (4)  that,  in  any  institution  in  which  the  highest  tech¬ 
nological  education  is  given,  the  equipment  should  be  adequate 
for  the  purpose  and  the  Staff  should  include  at  the  head  of  the 
several  specialized  branches  of  the  work  men  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  profession. 

These  statements  attracted  attention  ;  they  led  to  a  new 
effort  in  the  cause  of  scientific  efficiency.  The  three  separate 
colleges  at  Kensington  were  combined  for  purposes  of  higher 
education,  to  form  one  with  a  common  governing  body.  The 
place  of  Government  control  was  taken  by  the  industrial  and 
scientific  societies,  Government  presented  the  necessary  build¬ 
ings,  the  1851  Exhibition  Commissioners  presented  their 
available  lands  at  South  Kensington,  and  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London,  as  well  as  the  London  County  Council,  co-operated, 
Munificent  donations  which  have  in  all  amounted  to  nearly 
half  a  million  were  received,  and  to-day  Government  and  the 
London  County  Council  give  annual  grants  of  £43,000. 

So  far  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  marked  a  decided 
advance  in  scientific  education.  There  remained  for  considera¬ 
tion  the  methods  which  should  be  adopted  to  give  effect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  original  committee.  Let  it  suffice  if  I  say 
that,  after  careful  consideration  by  four  committees  represen¬ 
tative  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  scientific  and  industrial  world, 
the  governing  body  was  placed  in  possession  of  schemes  of 
education  and  propositions  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
which  they  are  now  carrying  out.  Many  of  the  proposals 
rendered  necessary  a  complete  re-equipment  of  the  laboratories, 
lai’ge  additions  to  the  staff,  and  the  construction  of  new 
buildings. 

The  purpose  held  in  view  has  been  the  training  of  young 
men  for  professions  connected  with  the  industries,  and  my 
conception  of  what  this  necessarily  involves  I  shall  presently 
explain.  What  is  of  importance  now  is  to  note  that  it  was  the 
introduction  of  the  fourth  party  which  gave  to  South  Ken¬ 
sington  the  new  complexion  which  it  possesses.  The  State, 
the  1851  Commissioners,  and  the  City  of  London  were,  as 
essential  elements  in  scientific  education,  reinforced  by  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  the  Federated  Institution  of 


Mining  Engineers,  and  the  Institution  of  Mining  and  Me¬ 
tallurgy,  who  were  all  called  upon  to  take  part  in  guiding  to 
a  successful  end  the  objects  of  the  undertaking.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  Governors  were  later  on  urged  by  their 
own  committees  to  make  the  union  of  the  college  with  the 
industries  closer  by  setting  up  such  Advisory  Boards  as  might 
bring  them  into  direct  connexion  with  special  industries,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  lecturers,  or  of  associated  professors, 
from  amongst  those  actually  engaged  in  industrial  work  and 
eminent  in  their  departments  of  applied  science.  I  venture  to 
think  that  all  this  represents  an  earnestness  as  great  as  that 
which  has  led  to  results  so  good  in  Germany,  in  the  United 
States,  and  Switzerland.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  an 
invitation  to  the  industries  to  join  the  College. 

This,  then,  is  the  Imperial  College.  The  story  as  I  have 
told  it  you  is  the  history  of  South  Kensington  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  scientific  education  in  England.  I  think 
that  the  record  is  an  honourable  one.  It  was  the  natural  role 
of  Kensington  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  new  movement.  Its 
old  roles  had  been  fulfilled. 

Our  existing  national  system  of  scientific  education  (if  I 
may  speak  of  a  national  system  at  all)  affords  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point.  That  point  is,  in  University  language,  the  first 
degree  standard.  Everyone  who  wishes,  and  who  possesses 
the  necessary  grit,  can  obtain  a  degree  in  Science.  The  edu¬ 
cational  ladder,  of  which  Huxley  loved  to  speak,  has  been 
constructed,  and  he  who  wills  can  mount  its  topmost  rungs. 
But,  however  flattering  to  our  national  vanity  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  this  ladder  may  be,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it 
very  soon  convinces  one  that  in  truth  he  who  climbs  it  has 
not  attained  a  very  elevated  position.  He  has  not  attained 
that  position  which  fits  him  to  enter  on  the  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  knowledge  at  the  stage  which  the  industries  require. 
The  scathing  criticisms  which  industrial  experts  have  levelled 
at  the  academies  will,  if  we  examine  them,  convince  us  that 
our  costly  system  of  education  is  sacrificing  the  best  students 
in  the  interest  of  a  whole  host  of  mediocrities.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  providing  an  undergraduate  education  for  the 
many,  but  we  take  little  care  to  supplement  the  training  of 
the  few  who  are  really  worth  higher  education.  I  am  to-day 
concerned  only  with  what  I  may  call,  for  purposes  of  identi¬ 
fication,  post-graduate  scientific  education — that  education  in 
which  you  as  industrial  experts  are  specifically  interested, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Imperial  College  to  supply  to 
selected  men. 

The  preliminary  education  of  a  young  man  of  Science  having 
been  completed,  we  turn  our  attention  to  his  further  training, 
with  the  view  of  making  good  those  deficiencies  which  the  im¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  assures  us  exist.  It  is  here  I  think  that 
opportunities  have  been  neglected,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so  now,  the  responsibility  for  the  general  neglect,  or 
at  least,  the  responsibility  for  the  correction  of  existing  defects, 
lies  at  the  doors  of  the  industries.  Ever  since  I  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  problem  of  higher  training  in  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  science,  whether  deriving  my  knowledge  from  ad¬ 
vanced  students,  from  professors,  or  from  masters  of  industry, 
I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  absence  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  organic  connexion  between  the  factory  and  the  school 
which  is  responsible  for  the  existing  shortcomings  in  higher 
education.  The  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  makes  it  plain  that  the  factories  must  themselves  play  a 
part.  It  is  this  view  which,  as  I  take  it,  the  advisers  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Imperial  College  wished  to  emphasize 
when  they  made  practical  men  of  affairs  responsible  for  the 
educational  methods  of  the  Imperial  College.  There  is  a 
period  of  specialization  in  academic  training  when  the  special¬ 
ist  becomes  concerned  with  education  and,  provided  the  basis 
of  the  sciences  are  laid  during  a  series  of  years  without  any 
regard  to  specialization,  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  expert  in 
applied  science  must  be  called  upon  to  afford  his  aid  in  the 
educational  process,  if  your  own  criticisms  are  to  be  met.  The 
efforts  of  the  Imperial  College  have  therefore  been  directed 
towards  the  establishment  of  that  direct  organic  connexion 
with  the  industries  which  I  believe  to  be  essential.  It  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  establish  in  the  Imperial 
College  any  imitation  of  large-scale  factory  processes.  It  is 
in  the  factories  themselves  that  advanced  students  must  re¬ 
ceive  that  education  in  applied  science  whether  by  demon- 
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stratiou  or  research,  for  which  I  appeal,  and  receive  it  under 
an  organized  system.  However  useful  “  visits  ”  of  academic 
classes  to  factories  may  be,  they  are  wholly  insufficient  and, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  replaced  by  the  attachment  for  fixed 
periods  of  small  classes  of  advanced  students  and  of  research 
Fellows  to  the  laboratories  of  the  industries. 

I  am  speaking  now  with  some  experience  of  the  method, 
and  I  am  not  putting  forward  a  crude  theoretical  design.  I 
am  encouraged  to  press  the  point  upon  you  because  of  a  trial 
which  has  been  made  in  connexion  with  one  great  industry. 
Prof.  Bone,  in  seeking  to  perfect  the  training  of  advanced 
students  of  Chemistry,  and  well  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
factory  in  the  scheme  of  practical  education,  has  transferred 
his  students  for  definite  periods  from  his  laboratories  for  the 
study  of  large-scale  processes  where  he  has  placed  them  under 
supervision  on  an  organized  plan.  The  effect  upon  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  these  young  men  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  facts 
with  which  I  have  become  acquainted.  For  the  first  time 
they  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  realities  of 
Chemistry,  and  have  exchanged  the  dullness  of  the  Academy 
for  the  living  active  industrial  world.  Their  outlook  is  im¬ 
mensely  widened,  their  spirits  are  chastened,  they  are  more 
ready  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  those  subjects  to  which, 
on  their  return  to  Prof.  Bone,  they  are  introduced.  At  Skin- 
ningrove,  these  young  men  were  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  experts,  they  were  required  to  collate  results  of  experi¬ 
mental  work,  handing  in  their  results  for  examination  and 
class  criticism.  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  hope  to  develop  and 
extend  the  system.  We  consider  that,  while  a  five-year 
academic  course  is  the  minimum  which  the  men  we  seek  to 
train  should  undergo,  we  hold  that  much  of  the  time  of  the  final 
two  years  should  be  spent  in  industrial  works  as  part  of  the 
College  training. 

I  am  puzzled  to  explain  how  it  has  come  about  that  students 
who  aim  at  entrance  into  a  profession  of,  say,  chemistry  or 
economic  botany  are,  during  the  whole  of  their  academic 
training,  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  applications  of  their  sciences.  I  am  satisfied  from 
all  I  have  heard  that,  if  an  average  youth  aims  at  attaining  a 
high  position  in  the  chemical  world,  his  scientific  training 
must  extend  over  a  prolonged  period,  and  that  it  is  safe  to 
permit  some  degree  of  specialization  towards  the  end.  But  a 
College  curriculum  alone  should  not — indeed,  cannot — admit 
of  any  useful  specialization.  This  constitutes  a  reason  for 
bringing  the  practical  arts  within  the  purview  of  the  man 
while  he  is  undergoing  a  College  course.  It  is  in  medicine 
especially  that  the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
practical  side  of  his  future  profession.  One  cannot  conceive 
of  a  school  of  medicine  without  its  hospital.  Similarly,  one 
cannot — at  least,  I  cannot — conceive  a  school  of  applied  chem¬ 
istry  without  its  factory.  When  we  hear  of  the  establishment 
of  technological  departments  in  the  Imperial  College,  we  surely 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  of  the  applications  of  chemistry 
to  the  arts  can  be  taught  within  the  College.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  technological  faculty  in  a  University  does  not  imply 
that  the  University  is  prepared  to  teach,  for  example,  the  art 
of  gas  producing  and  all  that  this  implies.  What  these  things 
do  mean  and  must  mean  for  chemists  is  that,  after  a  period  of 
training  in  general  science,  and  especially  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  the  applications  of  chemical  science  should  receive 
specialized  consideration.  Now,  such  consideration  can  only 
be  obtained  through  the  agency  of  men  derived  from  the  in¬ 
dustries.  and  this  is  why  in  the  Imperial  College— in,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Advanced  Engineering — the  in¬ 
structors  are  nut  men  of  the  status  of  professors,  but  are  men 
already  established  as  experts  and  of  a  high  reputation,  who 
afford  to  their  students  a  definite  practical  training  in  special¬ 
ized  branches  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering. 

I  have  already  quoted  for  you  the  statements  made  by  an 
important  committee  that  provision  for  advanced  technological 
education  is  necessary  and  that  students  are  not  obtaining  it 
sufficiently  We  are  told  that  industrial  efficiency  is  suffering 
in  consequence.  It  is  up  to  the  colleges  and  the  industries  to 
correct  what  may  be  wrong.  This  is  the  function,  the  special 
function,  of  the  Imperial  College  in  so  far  a,s  the  problem  is 
presented  from  the  academic  side.  But  its  academic  side  is  of 
lesser  importance,  certainly  of  lesser  difficulty.  What  is  more 
important  and  of  greater  difficulty  is  the  attempt  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  manufacturer.  In  the  humbler  walks  of 


technical  education  the  manufacturer  is  asked  to  permit  his 
employees  to  attend  classes  in  technical  schools  ;  in  the  higher 
walks  we  ask  him  to  take  advanced  students  to  himself,  and, 
on  an  organized  plan  arranged  with  our  professors,  to  provide 
that  knowledge  which  the  academy  cannot  supply.  A  de¬ 
mand  of  this  kind  is  only  justified  by  the  consideration  that 
we  are  here  dealing  with  a  great  national  question — one  which 
involves  the  maintenance  of  our  position  in  the  great  inter¬ 
national  industrial  competition. 

There  is  one  further  point  to  which  I  should  invite  your 
attention  before  I  conclude.  It  is  our  experience,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  experience  of  others,  that  the  need  for  a  Central 
Bureau  of  Information  in  Applied  Science  is  being  increas¬ 
ingly  felt.  The  collection  and  tabulation  of  recent  scientific 
work,  so  that  it  may  be  immediately  available,  is  a  pressing 
necessity  for  scientific  men  engaged  in  industrial  under¬ 
takings.  The  references  to  the  Imperial  College  for  specific 
information  are  constant,  and,  though  every  endeavour  is, 
of  course,  made  to  supply  the  most  precise  and  the  fullest 
information,  one  often  feels  that,  unless  it  is  of  a  kind 
definitely  in  the  line  of  work  of  an  individual  or  a  Depart¬ 
ment,  omissions  of  great  importance  may  occur.  There 
exists  no  definite  and  responsible  organization,  and  in  my 
opinion  we  should  set  it  up.  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  necessity 
of  the  times  that  such  a  College  as  ours  should  establish, 
when  it  can,  an  Information  Bureau.  But  this  should  be  done 
so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  adverse  criticism. 
It  should  be  complete  in  its  organization  and  methods  at  the 
outset,  and  not  be  a  thing  of  gradual  growth. 

The  responsibilities  of  such  a  bureau  are  immense,  but  its 
opportunities  for  supplying  a  need  of  the  day  are  great.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  centre  more  suitable  for  the  establishment 
of  this  bureau  than  London,  and  especially  that  part  of  London 
where  the  Imperial  College  is  located.  The  magnificent  science 
library  is  well  known.  There  is  collected  every  recent  scientific 
paper  of  importance  produced  at  home  or  abroad.  Its  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Imperial  College  is  a  consideration  of  moment 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  central  clearing 
house  of  scientific  information,  available  for  workers  in  the 
applications  of  science. 
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The  Hampt.onshire  Experiment  in  Education.  By  C.  It. 

Ashbee.  (3s.  net.  Allen.) 

In  reading  the  first  half  of  the  166  pages  of  this  book  we 
have  the  feeling  that  we  are  dealing  rather  with  the  Hampton- 
shire  experience  than  with  any  sort  of  experiment ;  but  the 
second  half  justifies  the  title.  At  the  beginning  the  author 
deals  with  the  commonplaces  of  educational  administration, 
though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  does  this  in  a  common¬ 
place  way.  He  speaks  quite  frankly.  His  thesis  is  that  the 
problem  of  education  in  a  country  village  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  a  town,  and  that  up  till  now  the  town  ideal  has 
dominated  in  such  a  way  as  seriously  to  cripple  education  in 
agricultural  districts.  The  limitations  to  the  efficiency  of 
village  S'liools  he  sets  out  as  four.  (1)  The  professionalism 
and  timidity  of  the  teacher;  (2)  the  poverty  of  the  child; 
(3)  the  rigidity  of  the  system  of  teaching ;  and  (4)  the  false 
ideal  of  the  town  standard,  and  the  weakness  of  the  existing 
bodies  of  managers  as  a  check  upon  bureaucracy.  Number 
four  makes  teachers  prick  up  their  ears,  and  certainly  those 
who  do  not  love  centralized  control  will  find  much  gratification 
in  these  pages.  Teachers  may  not  be  so  well  pleased  with  the 
author’s  insistence  on  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind  be¬ 
tween  “certification”  and  “intrinsic  value.”  It  appears  that 
in  the  experience  of  Hamptonshire  “  it  is  by  no  means  the 
certified  teachers  that  are  always  the  best.”  The  author 
speaks  of  “  the  arbitrary  and  fantastic  term  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,”  and  proceeds  to  justify  the  blame  implied  in  the  phrase. 
He  makes  out  an  excellent  case  against  the  present  arbitrary 
separation  of  one  branch  of  education  from  another,  and  gives 
some  examples  that  cannot  prove  pleasant  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  classification  criticized. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  have  to  be  read  before  we 
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come  to  the  actual  experiment  that  gives  the  book  its  title. 
The  author  explains  that  “it  is  so  hard  to  say  what  precisely 
the  Hamptonshire  experiment  is.”  Further  on  we  find  that  it 
“  is  an  idea,  but  it  is  also  a  practical  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
educational  policy  for  a  given  area,  and  that  mainly  agri¬ 
cultural.”  This  policy  is  illustrated  by  detailed  curricula  and 
schemes  of  work.  The  general  underlying  principle  appears 
to  be  the  humanizing  of  the  ordinary  technical  courses.  The 
pupil  as  a  human  being  is  taken  as  the  educational  unit,  and 
seven  educational  principles  are  laid  down  to  justify  the 
organic  ideal  on  which  the  experiment  is  based.  A  committee 
set  to  examine  the  whole  matter  reports  :  “  The  experiment  is 
a  good  one,  but  so  far  it  is  but  a  questionable  success.”  The 
cause  of  the  comparative  failure  is  the  lack  of  effective  legis¬ 
lation,  and  the  Committee  makes  certain  practical  suggestions. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  book  is  not  merely  destructive. 
There  are  without  doubt  knowing  persons  who  are  aware  of 
the  exact  locality  of  Hamptonshire.  We  are  not  among  those. 
But,  wherever  it  be,  if  we  have  here  a  true  record  of  the  work 
of  some  dozen  years  of  progress  in  educational  administration 
it  does  seem  a  pity  that  the  results  should  be  at  present  in 
jeopardy  because  of  the  rigidity  of  certain  regulations  issued 
from  Whitehall.  The  book  deserves  the  serious  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  moulding  of  our  educational  policy. 


From  Locke  to  Montessori.  By  William  Boyd. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Harrap.) 

Since  the  publishers’  wrapper  round  this  book  bears  the 
motto  “  Nothing  new  under  the  sun,”  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  from  the  text  that  Dr.  Boyd  is  not  so  much  impressed 
with  the  originality  of  the  Italian  educator  as  is,  say,  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Grant.  Her  admirers  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
about  how  to  describe  her.  She  is  Madame,  Signora,  Doctor 
(preferably  in  the  Italian  form,  Dottoressa)  and  even  Pro¬ 
fessor.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  Boyd  that  he  cuts  the  knot 
by  dropping  all  titles  and  calling  her  simply  Montessori.  On 
state  occasions  he  does  speak  of  Dr.  Montessori,  but  this  is 
quite  exceptional.  The  reader  will  rapidly  gather,  however, 


that  this  dropping  of  titles  is  no  mark  of  disrespect,  but 
merely  indicates  that  the  author  is  treating  his  subject  as  he 
treats  her  predecessors  :  she  is  made  to  rank  with  Itard  and 
Seguin. 

Dr.  Boyd  adopts  the  historical  approach,  and  when  he  has 
dealt  with  the  half-dozen  forerunners  of  the  Dottoressa  he 
puts  us  much  more  at  our  ease  in  her  presence.  She  is  no 
longer  the  phenomenon  she  is  so  often  represented  to  be  :  she 
falls  naturally  into  her  place  in  the  educational  succession. 
The  great  value  of  the  first  or  historical  part  of  this  book  lies 
in  the  exposition  of  the  methods  of  Pereira,  Itard,  and  Seguin. 
All  that  our  author  has  to  say  about  Locke,  Condillac,  and 
Rousseau  is  excellent,  and  is  necessary  to  make  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  presentation  a  rounded  whole  ;  but  the  ordinary  reader  is 
familiar  with,  at  least,  the  broad  outlines  of  the  contributions 
made  by  this  trio  of  standard  educationists,  while  the  three 
who  have  gained  their  reputation  by  the  study  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  defective  are  only  beginning  to  be  known. 
Dr.  Boyd  does  his  readers  the  compliment  of  assuming  that 
they  recognize  that  they  do  not  know  enough  about  those 
direct  forerunners  of  Montessori  and  are  willing  to  learn 
more. 

When  the  reader  has  been  prepared  by  a  statement  of  what 
Itard  and  Seguin  really  thought  and  did,  he  is  introduced  to 
Maria  Montessori,  and  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  given  up 
to  criticism.  To  begin  with,  Dr.  Boyd  cannot  admit  that  she 
has  divested  herself  as  completely  as  she  thinks  of  philoso¬ 
phical  preconceptions.  “Even  to  disclaim  a  philosophy, as  Mon¬ 
tessori  does,  implies  a  philosophy.”  On  the  scientific  side  itself 
our  author  is  not  quite  sure  of  her  soundness.  After  quoting 
a  passage  from  her  book,  he  adds  the  comment :  “  The  pro¬ 
fusion  of  italics  in  this  passage  is  worthy  of  attention  for 
the  indication  it  gives  of  the  unscientific  temper  of  Montes  - 
sori’s  mind.  It  reveals  the  growing  faith  of  a  devotee  or  the 
sentiment  of  a  romancer  rather  than  the  critical  attitude  of  a 
scientist.”  For  his  own  part,  Dr.  Boyd  is  certainly  critical 
enough.  His  attitude  is  philosophical  rather  than  scientific, 
and,  elaborate  as  he  is  in  his  analyses,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
unfairness.  Since  he  is  familiar  with  the  various  forms  the 
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same  doctrine  has  adopted  in  various  ages,  he  is  not  so  much 
impressed  with  the  Dottoressa’s  views  on  such  matters  as 
Individuality  and  Freedom  as  are  those  who  meet  with  them 
for  the  first  time  in  her  pages.  Mr.  Boyd,  however,  has  no 
inordinate  respect  for  originality  merely  as  such.  “  So  far, 
however,  from  this  lack  of  originality  being  a  weakness  of 
Montessori’s  case,  it  constitutes  its  real  strength.”  One  cannot 
but  sympathize  with  anyone  who  has  written  about  Freedom 
and  then  falls  into  the  hands  of  such  a  keen  analyst  as  Dr. 
Boyd.  It  is  inevitable  that  we  should  hear  about  “  the  vague¬ 
ness  and  confusion  of  thought  that  characterize  her  first  defi¬ 
nition  of  freedom  ”  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
“  as  a  matter  of  fact,  guidance  and  prohibition,  though  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  the  pupils,  play  as  large  a  part  in  the 
Montessori  system  as  in  any  other.”  If  M.  Boutroux  takes 
up  the  system  of  the  Dottoressa  he  will  find  as  much  to  object 
to  as  he  does  in  Rousseau,  though  the  objectionable  points  are 
better  concealed.  But  apart  from  philosophical  subtleties, 
Dr.  Boyd’s  main  objection  to  the  Montessori  system  is  its 
neglect  of  the  humanistic  subjects.  This  defect  he  believes 
is  inherent,  and  is  not  “  a  mere  accident  which  is  capable  of 
being  repaired  by  the  extension  of  her  system.  It  is  deeply 
rooted  both  in  her  temperament  and  in  her  psychology,  and 
so  long  as  she  continues  faithful  to  herself  and  is  not  turned 
aside  from  her  course  by  the  opinion  of  others,  it  is  likely  to 
remain  without  any  considerable  change.” 

Dr.  Boyd  points  out  that  the  system,  like  every  other  that 
has  emanated  from  one  mind  that  has  little  regard  for  tra¬ 
dition,  is  subject  to  all  the  limitations  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonality.  In  the  case  of  Montessori,  “  These  limitations,  if  we 
may  judge  from  her  writings,  are  very  great.  Except  for  a 
religious  zeal  which  consorts  badly  with  a  materialistic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  human  mind,  her  thought  seems  to  be  closely 
confined  to  its  medical  and  scientific  concerns.  There  are 
no  signs  of  appreciation  of  art  in  any  form,  and  only  a  very 
partial  indication  of  literary  interest.  Even  her  undoubted 
love  of  children,  which  is  the  driving  power  of  her  educa¬ 
tional  endeavour,  has  an  element  of  hardness  and  austerity  in 
it.”  But  Dr.  Boyd  does  not  leave  the  matter  there.  He  indi¬ 
cates  that  equal  limitations,  though  sometimes  of  a  different 
kind,  mark  the  work  of  all  the  great  educators,  and  no  reader 
will  lay  down  this  book  without  a  feeling  that  its  author  has 
dealt  fairly  by  the  Dottoressa  and  her  works.  The  book  is 
probably  the  best  serious  criticism  of  the  new  system  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

Problems  of  Village  Life  is  the  subject  of  a  new  volume  in 
that  useful  series  “  The  Home  University  Library  ”  (Is.  net, 
Williams  &  Norgate).  The  book  displays  close  familiarity 
with  agriculture  and  the  conditions  of  the  rural  labourer. 
It  describes  the  history  of  land  tenure  and  agricultural 
methods  dependent  upon  the  modes  of  tenure  from  early 
times,  and  dwells  specially  upon  their  economic  effects  upon 
the  peasantry.  The  latter  part  is  a  strong  advocacy  of  land 
reform,  with  the  twofold  object  of  promoting  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  and  the  repeopling  of  rural  England  with  a  peasantry 
either  as  owners  or  as  direct  tenants  of  the  State  as  landlord. 
The  writer  wishes  to  reinstate  agriculture  as  a  premier  in¬ 
dustry,  sustaining  the  population  without  dependence  on 
foreign  food  supplies.  In  his  enthusiasm,  he  wholly  ignores 
the  facts  of  an  immense  population  sustained  by  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  manufactures,  mines,  and  commerce.  On  no  system 
of  agriculture  could  Great  Britain  with  forty-five  millions  of 
inhabitants  be  self-supporting,  nor  could  agriculture  provide 
the  standard  of  living  derived  from  other  industries,  nor 
would  rural  life  give  to  these  classes  the  attractions  the 
modern  town  affords. 

Land  reform  may  very  profitably  multiply  small  cultivators 
of  the  market-gardening  type,  and  co-operation  of  farmers 
could  beneficially  influence  production  and  the  profits  on  milk, 
butter,  eggs,  &c.,  but  the  sources  of  the  material  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  are  obviously  in  skilled  industries,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  large  majority  must  inevitably  be  deter¬ 
mined  thereby  in  an  age  of  scientific  development,  while 
commerce  can  secure  for  a  vast  industrial  population  the  full 
advantages  of  the  fertility  of  the  globe.  The  example  of 
Denmark  is  presented  :  but  her  excellent  methods  of  agri¬ 
cultural  co-operation  and  organization  are  enforced  by  stern 
necessity ;  she  must  live  by  agriculture,  since  she  has  no 


minerals  nor  manufacturing  possibilities,  while  her  sturdy 
industry  and  careful  methods  yield  but  a  comparatively 
small  return  when  contrasted  with  the  earnings  of  British 
labour  in  other  industries. 

The  writer  seems  to  think  that  Land  Nationalization  would 
alter  the  problem  ;  he  must,  however,  supply  better  reasons 
than  the  argument  by  analogy  from  the  Post  Office  for  any 
economic  benefit  to  be  derived  from  Land  Nationalization. 
The  Post  Office  monopoly  is  a  case  of  the  simplest  routine, 
involving  trifling  initial  outlay  of  capital,  no  risk,  no 
competition  with  other  methods,  since  it  produces  nothing 
for  sale,  and  only  distributes,  regulating  its  charges  so  as  to 
maintain  a  surplus  of  profit. 

Land  Nationalization  would  necessitate  purchase  or  debt 
on  a  gigantic  scale  and  an  expensive  administration  by  the 
State.  Farming  demands  capital,  skill,  and  scientific  know¬ 
ledge,  and  involves  many  risks :  the  rent  surplus  would  be 
variable  and  uncertain  in  many  cases.  The  project  might 
involve  a  huge  economic  loss,  and  many  difficulties  would 
arise  with  an  official  landlord  much  resembling  a  tax-gatherer. 
As  a  commercial  venture,  the  prospects  can  in  no  sense  be 
held  to  be  desirable  for  a  Government  investment.  There  are 
other  methods  by  which  small  holders  may  be  encouraged 
without  the  risks  of  ownership  by  the  State. 

Apart  from  the  bias  of  the  personal  equation  which  per¬ 
meates  the  book,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive,  and  contains 
much  information  on  a  subject  of  national  interest. 


Unemployment,  another  volume  of  the  “Home  University 
Library,”  is  an  addition  to  economic  inquiry  by  Prof.  Pigou. 
It  is  a  searching  investigation  into  the  various  causes  of 
unemployment,  their  consequences  to  the  community,  and  the 
remedies  which  have  been  adopted,  with  an  estimate  of  their 
worth  and  success.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  connected  with  modern  social  organization ;  it  is 
complicated  by  the  growing  complexity  of  the  modes  of 
industry,  the  enormous  extent  of  a  worldwide  commerce,  a 
huge  population,  and  the  changes  in  transport  of  goods  and 
increasing  facility  of  communication. 

The  volume  is  severely  scientific  in  its  analysis  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  unemployment,  which  comprise  social 
and  moral  as  well  as  economic  factors ;  it  examines  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  labour  market  and  the  rates  of 
wages,  the  influence  of  the  cyclical  movements  of  trade,  the 
causes  of  industrial  disputes,  the  action  of  trade  unions, 
and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  State  to  remove  difficulties 
and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  irregular  labour,  with  some 
estimate  of  their  degree  of  success.  Suggestions  of  remedies 
capable  of  adoption  by  the  entrepreneur  and  the  financial 
promotion  of  larger  undertakings  are  considered,  and  the 
modifications  effected  by  recent  legislation  through  labour 
exchanges  and  insurance  and  other  devices  for  amelioration 
are  duly  described  and  weighed.  While  avoiding  technical 
language  the  book  presents  a  valuable  summary  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  problem ;  it  is  a  book  that  should  stimulate 
to  more  detailed  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  irregular 
employment,  and  to  a  search  for  effective  remedies  for  this 
fruitful  cause  of  chronic  poverty. 


Principles  of  Property.  By  John  Boyd  Kinnear. 

(Smith,  Elder.) 

This  small  book  of  150  pages  is  one  of  many  recent  publica¬ 
tions  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  growing  interest  in  the 
inequalities  in  the  sharing  of  wealth  which  have  lately  been 
displayed  in  many  forms.  The  author  essays  to  explain  the 
origin  and  growth  of  w'ealth  ;  in  very  lucid  and  cogent  reason¬ 
ing  he  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  all  kinds  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  use  of  Nature’s  forces,  man’s  labour,  and  the 
skilful  employment  of  capital,  combined  in  various  forms, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  industry.  Half  the 
treatise  is  thus  an  easy  and  popular  exposition  of  elementary 
economics,  not  less  sound  and  convincing  from  its  uncon¬ 
ventional  method. 

Private  property  of  every  kind,  including  land,  is  shown  to 
arise  from  industry,  thrift,  and  investment,  and  to  rest  upon  the 
institutions  of  law  and  order.  An  interesting  chapter  deals 
with  various  attempts  to  substitute  socialistic  principles  for 
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those  of  private  property,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  such 
schemes  are  analysed  and  illustrated.  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  property  in  land  and  the 
proposals  for  its  ownership  and  control  by  the  State.  This 
leads  to  a  description  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
appropriation  of  land  and  a  discussion  of  the  problems  which 
arise  out  of  private  ownership.  In  this  connexion  the  interests 
of  the  different  classes  concerned  are  examined  in  an  impartial 
spirit.  Projects  for  the  nationalization  of  land  are  then  reviewed 
and  their  economic  tendencies  are  duly  set  forth.  Land  as  a 
unique  form  of  wealth  is  shown  to  follow  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  all  wealth,  and  its  full  utilization  in  the 
interests  of  Society  to  be  consistent  with  private  ownership. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  present  methods  of  inducing 
colonization  by  the  offer  of  full  possession  of  the  soil.  A 
brief  description  of  some  attempts  at  communism  in  land 
follows  with  the  causes  of  their  collapse.  The  views  of  single 
taxers  are  examined  with  some  acuteness,  and  the  inadequacy 
and  futility  of  their  proposals  are  exposed.  It  is  somewhat 
disappointing  to  find  this  luminous  treatment  of  a  contentious 
problem  marred  by  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  ex¬ 
ploded  fallacies  of  protection  for  agricultural  industry.  It 
comes  as  a  shock  to  find  so  clear  an  exposition  of  economic 
principles  can  co-exist  with  a  belief  that  import  duties  on 
the  primai’y  necessaries  of  life  are  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


OYEESEAS. 

We  gather  from  a  recent  number  of  Indian  Education  that 
all  is  not  well  with  the  teaching  of  literature.  The  only  com¬ 
ment  the  student  could  make  on  Wordsworth’s  “  Lucy  Gray  ” 
was  that  “  It  is  a  Jim  without  a  Flora.”  This  is  evidently 
the  best  he  could  make  of  his  lecturer’s  “  gem  without  a 
flaw.” 

America  is  not  very  happy  about  the  prospects  of  good 
English  in  view  of  the  kind  of  writing  that  is  current  in  the 
daily  press.  In  the  English  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  Mr.  Fred  Newton  Scott  has 
an  excellent  article  on  The  Undefended  Gate,”  in  which  he 
deals  faithfully  with  the  erring  journalists.  He  makes  the 
half-serious  suggestion  that  to  the  many  sections  already 
existing  in  an  American  paper  there  should  be  added  a 
“  Filth  Section,”  or  Sterquilinium,  which  might  be  printed  in 
red  ink,  so  that  it  could  be  readily  found  by  those  who  wish 
it  and  easily  avoided  by  those  who  don’t. 

The  American  Educational  Reviero  for  February  has  a 
striking  article  on  “  The  Woman  Peril  in  American  Educa¬ 
tion,”  in  which  some  significant  figures  are  given.  The  author, 
F.  E.  Chadwick,  lays  down  “  the  broad  principle  that  no 
woman,  whatever  her  ability,  is  able  to  bring  up  properly 
a  man  child,”  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  his  countrymen 
do  not  act  upon  this  broad  principle.  In  1911,  out  of  the 
533,606  teachers  in  the  public  schools  423,278  were  women. 
In  Connecticut  the  women  form  93‘3  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers.  Omaha  has  97  per  cent. ;  Wheeling,  in 
West  Virginia,  has  97'5  per  cent. ;  Charlestown,  South  Carol¬ 
ina,  99-3  per  cent. ;  and  “  in  forty-six  towns  of  four  to  eight 
thousand  inhabitants  there  is  no  man  on  the  force.”  The 
following  is  an  interesting  fact :  “  The  equalization  of  pay  for 
men  and  women  teachers  in  New  York  City  has  caused  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  pay  of  the  former.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
training  schools  for  teachers  there  are  now  but  14  men  as 
against  1,918  women.” 

The  February  number  of  Education  (Boston)  is  strong  in 
reproof.  Mr.  W.  A.  Harper  has  an  article  on  “  The  Mistakes 
of  Pedagogy”  by  which  teachers  of  pedagogics  will  probably 
not  be  sufficiently  impressed.  Another  writer  puts  high- 
school  teachers  right  with  regard  to  three  fallacies.  But  the 
most  interesting  item  is  the  editorial  comment  on  a  movement 
to  abolish  grammar  school  graduating  exercises.  The  editor 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  their  abolition.  “  They  are  a  conces- 
session  to  a  more  or  less  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
experienced  pupils,  thoughtless  teachers,  and  unwise  parents 
for  a  vain  display,  which  is  equally  unjustifiable  from  the 
standpoint  of  all  three  of  the  parties  named  ....  the  parents 
have  to  pay  for  expensive  graduating  dresses  ;  and  the  pupils 
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lose  several  weeks’  time.  .  .  .  Worst  of  all,  a  premium  is  put 
upon  leaving  school  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  putting  up  a  spectacular  celebra¬ 
tion  at  the  close  of  this  grade  than  at  the  completion  of  any 
previous  year  of  study.” 

The  Scliool  Review  (Chicago)  is  evidently  not  pleased  with 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  re-election  of  Mrs.  Young  as 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Chicago.  It  appears  that 
the  Mayor  has  caused  certain  members  of  the  Board  to  resign 
in  order  that  others  might  be  appointed  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  re-election.  The  interesting  point  is  that  the  Revieiv 
regards  members  chosen  for  such  a  definite  reason  as  mere 
“  rubber  stamp  ”  members.  The  Review  is  further  concerned 
with  another  political  matter  that  touches  education.  The 
pattern  makers  of  Saginaw,  Michigan,  are  opposing  trade 
schools  on  the  grounds  that  these  schools  are  selling  the 
products  of  the  students’  labour.  The  trade  union  people 
further  demand  that  all  teachers  in  trade  schools  should  be 
union  men,  and  the  Review  does  not  quite  see  it. 


“The  Cambridge  Medieval  History.” — Yol.  II:  The  Rise  of 
the  Saracens  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Western  Empire. 
(20s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  present  volume  covers  a  space  of  some  three  centuries, 
beginning  with  Justinian  and  closing  with  Charles  the  Great 
— a  bustling  period,  little  known  in  England,  and  here  treated 
very  largely  by  foreign  scholars.  Justinian,  indeed,  is  surely 
pretty  well  known  in  England — and  in  Cambridge  ;  yet  it  is 
Prof.  Diehl,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  that  narrates  the 
conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy  by  Justinian’s  generals,  and 
describes  Justinian’s  administration  in  the  East,  his  building 
projects,  his  economic  measures,  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy — an 
excellent  summary  in  a  comparatively  limited  space.  The 
chapter  on  Roman  Law,  however,  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Roby, 
a  Cambridge  Senior  Classic  of  long  ago,  who  has  long  and 
creditably  worked  at  the  subject,  and  who  occupies  fully  as 
much  space  as  Prof.  Diehl,  not  in  an  attempt  to  rival  Gibbon’s 
famous  Forty-fourth  Chapter,  but  in  indicating  the  ante¬ 
cedents  and  plan  of  Justinian’s  legislation  and  in  summariz¬ 
ing  such  parts  of  it  as  “  are  most  connected  with  the  general 
society  of  the  period  or  afford  some  interest  to  an  English 
reader  from  their  resemblance  or  contrast  to  our  own  law.” 
If  the  latter  half  (the  summary)  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
there  is  some  excuse  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  materials  ;  and, 
after  all,  the  general  reader  will  find  it  useful  as  far  as  it  goes, 
without  suspicion  of  weak  spots.  But  was  a  contract  of  sale 
complete  when  the  parties  had  “  agreed  to  the  mode  of  fixing 
the  price  ”  ?  Was  anyone  “  giving  aid  or  counsel  for  a  theft 
liable  for  the  same  ”  ?  Was  a  robber  subjected  to  “  a  penalty 
of  fourfold  the  value  ”  P  Might  a  man  have  “  a  usufruct  in 
consumables  ”  P  Prof.  Fisher  contiuues  the  history  of  the 
Franks  from  the  accession  of  Clovis  to  the  fall  of  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  Dynasty,  and  describes  the  political  and  social  institu¬ 
tions  of  Gaul  during  the  Merovingian  period — a  masterly 
survey  of  a  depressing,  yet  most  interesting,  stretch  of  some 
two  and  a-half  centuries.  Dr.  Rafael  Altamira  handles  vigor¬ 
ously  the  history  of  Spain  under  the  Yisigoths,  with  a  fresh 
discussion  of  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  some  notice  of  Yisigothic 
law,  literature,  and  art,  and  an  estimate  of  the  reciprocal 
influences  of  Yisigoths  and  Spaniards. 

Dr.  Hartmann,  of  Yienna,  traces  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Lombard  Kingdom  in  Italy,  with  a  clear  account  of  its  vary¬ 
ing  political  and  social  organization,  and  he  describes  the 
Imperial  administration  of  Italy  and  Africa.  Archdeacon 
Hutton  furnishes  an  admirable  account  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  “gave  to  the  Papacy  a  policy  and  a  position  which 
were  never  abandoned  or  lost.”  The  Roman  Emperors  from 
Justinian  to  Heraclius  are  excellently  depicted  by  Mr.  Korman 
H.  Baynes,  and  their  followers  from  Heraclius  to  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brooks.  Mahomet  and  Islam  are  most 
capably  treated  by  Prof.  Bevan,  and  the  Westward  expansion 
and  the  decline  of  the  Saracen  power  by  Prof.  Becker,  of 
Hamburg.  One  of  the  most  notable  chapters,  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Peisker,  of  Graz,  treats  luminously  of  the  expansion  of 
the  Slavs,  with  instructive  explanations  of  their  society, 
religion,  and  warlike  experiences.  The  Kelts  and  the  Teutons, 
under  Heathenism,  and  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  form 
the  subjects  of  three  chapters,  divided  into  place-groups,  all 
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by  most  competent  scholars.  Then  follow  the  Carlovingian 
Revolution  and  Frankish  intervention  in  Italy  by  Prof.  Burr, 
of  Ithaca ;  and  two  outstanding  chapters,  by  Prof.  Seeliger, 
of  Leipzig,  on  the  conquests  and  the  legislation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Charles  the  Great.  Dr.  Foakes- Jackson  brings  the 
history  of  the  Papacy  down  to  the  times  of  Chavles  the  Great, 
and  Prof.  Yinogradoff  is  quite  at  home  in  discussing  the 
foundations  of  society  and  the  origins  of  Feudalism.  The 
great  movements  and  the  great  men  are  presented  on  a  scale 
that  renders  them  readily  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 
and  the  scholarship  of  the  writers  not  only  brings  forward 
fresh  facts  and  fresh  views,  but  singles  out  for  emphasis  the 
points  that  essentially  matter.  This  volume  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  English  library  of  history.  The  port¬ 
folio  of  maps,  fourteen  in  number,  is  a  most  valuable 
accompaniment.  The  bibliography  and  the  index  are  laudably 
ample. 


A  General  Course  of  Pure  Mathematics  from  Indices  to  Solid 
Analytical  Geometry.  By  Arthur  L.  Bowley,  Sc.D.,  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  at  University  College,  Reading, 
and  Reader  in  Statistics  in  the  University  of  London. 
(7s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  author  explains  that  the  book  has  been  written  to 
“  form  a  protest  against  the  multiplication  and  separation  of 
mathematical  subjects,  and  against  the  enormous  waste  of 
time  involved  in  the  course  now  generally  followed.”  Economy 
in  superfluous  detail  is  therefore  a  distinctive  feature,  and  the 
course  shaped  steers  between  those  two  extremes — the  purely 
theoretical  and  the  purely  practical  method  of  treatment,  the 
idea  being  to  “  reach  important  and  advanced  results  by  the 
simplest  and  shortest  legitimate  route.”  On  this  economical 
basis  all  the  specially  important  sections  of  the  subject  above 
matriculation  standard  likely,  from  a  purely  practical  point 
and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  to  prove  valuable  to  students 
in  their  subsequent  careers,  have  been  condensed  into  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume.  The  condensation  of  so  much 
useful  material  into  a  comparatively  small  space  has  been 
excellently  arranged,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  in  no 
way  diminished. 

It  is  true  that  much  of  what  the  author  terms  the  “  over¬ 
growth  of  algebra,  trigonometry  and  conic  sections  ”  has  been 
cut  away,  but  this  paring  down  is  the  economic  featurej  and 
its  immediate  effect  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  work  well 
above  that  of  a  mere  cram-book  for  examination  purposes  only. 
There  is  a  noticeable  absence,  too,  of  that  superabundance  of 
examples  so  frequently  crowded  into  textbooks.  Intentional 
omissions  such  as  these  have  enabled  the  size  of  the  book  to 
be  cut  down  to  an  almost  irreducible  minimum. 

The  originality  of  the  wTork  lies  rather  in  the  variety  of  the 
work  presented  than  in  the  actual  method  of  treatment, 
which,  however,  is  sound  and  accurate  and  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  modern  ideas,  graphical  work  playing  an 
important  part.  The  proofs  are  rigid  and  exact,  and  con¬ 
siderable  care  has  been  taken  to  emphasize  the  restrictions 
necessary  regarding  the  application  of  incommensurable 
quantities  to  theorems  proved  only  for  commensurable  quan¬ 
tities.  (Sufficient  of  the  calculus  has  been  included  to  indicate 
its  importance  and  general  use,  and  the  main  principles  of 
co-ordinate  geometry  of  both  two  and  three  dimensions  have 
been  well  reviewed.  The  treatment  of  imaginary  quantities 
has  been  based  upon  the  use  of  an  operator  which  when 
repeated  reverses  the  sign  of  the  quantity  operated  upon. 
This  method  allows  of  an  easy  demonsti’ation  that  the  rules 
applicable  to  such  an  operation  are  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinary  mathematical  conventions. 

The  book  will  possibly  not  appeal  directly  to  the  mathe¬ 
matical  specialist,  but  we  know  of  no  better  volume  to  suit 
the  needs  of  a  student  who,  studying  for  a  scientific  career, 
requires  a  concise  and  yet  comprehensive  introduction  to  a 
wide  range  of  pure  mathematics. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  for  producing  so  excellent 
and  important  a  piece  of  work. 


The  Theory  of  Relativity .  By  Robert  D.  Carmichael.  (1  dol. 
New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  London:  Chapman  & 
Hall.) 

We  have  here  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
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mathematical  subjects.  These  are  due  each  to  a  different 
writer,  and  are  now  issued  separately,  whereas  originally  all 
hut  the  latest  addition  to  the  series — namely,  Mr.  Carmichael’s 
“  Theory  of  Relativity  ” — formed  but  a  single  volume.  The 
ideas  which  underlie  the  subject  of  this  short  treatise  have 
been  carefully  formulated  by  the  author.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  theory  whose  validity  is 
as  yet  not  universally  accepted,  and  that,  although  its  prin¬ 
ciples  have  stimulated  many  workers  to  make  them  a  subject 
of  enthusiastic  research,  still  a  number  of  our  greatest  scien¬ 
tists  are  amongst  those  unprepared  at  this  stage  to  regard  the 
theory  as  a  satisfactory  one.  The  present  discussion  is  sug¬ 
gestive  and  tentative.  The  author  refrains  entirely  from 
dogmatism  and,  inasmuch  as  a  closer  investigation  of  the 
subject  may  well  lead  to  literature  of  a  controversial  charac¬ 
ter,  definite  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  details  of  the  theory 
propounded  are  at  the  moment  premature.  In  the  meantime, 
whether  the  theory  is  destined  to  establish  fully  its  claim  to 
acceptance,  or  whether  men  of  science  may  ultimately  find 
themselves  obliged  to  reject  it  as  untenable,  there  is  a  worthy 
mission  for  it  to  fulfil,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be  abundantly 
fruitful.  These  are  the  days  when  a  close  inquiry  into  the 
foundations  of  mathematical  science  is  in  progress,  and  a 
similar  investigation  of  the  philosophical  basis  of  physical 
science  appears  to  be  equally  desirable,  since  there  exists  a 
tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  precise  significance  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  agreed  upon  with  regard  to  our  conceptions  of  such 
fundamental  notions  as  time,  space,  mass,  energy,  and  so  on. 
In  laying  down  his  postulates  and  enunciating  the  theorems 
connected  with  his  exposition  of  relativity,  the  writer  dwells 
more  particularly  on  experimental  facts  as  exemplified  by  the 
sciences  of  optics  and  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  But  he 
lays  stress  repeatedly  on  the  fact  of  the  absolute  generality 
of  the  assumptions  and  propositions  of  his  theory. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Problem  of  the  Continuation  School.  By  It.  II.  Best  a,nd  C.  K. 

Ogden.  (Is.  net.  King.) 

This  paper-covered  book  of  eighty  pages  is  written  by  an  experienced 
business  man  and  a  Cambridge  scholar.  It  is  provided  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  fourteen  full-page  photographs.  It  gives  an  account  of 
how  Germany  is  solving  the  problem  of  the  compulsory  Continuation 
School.  Reference  is  made  to  the  various  centres  where  the  problem 
is  most  satisfactorily  solved,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  book  is  rightly 
given  to  the  system  as  elaborated  in  Munich.  The  woi’k  will  be 
found  of  value  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in  national  education. 
Matters  are  presented  in  an  easy,  natural  and  untechnical  way.  The 
failure  of  our  own  voluntary  system  makes  us  keenly  interested  in 
the  German  success,  and  the  general  effect  of  reading  this  book  is  far 
from  depressing.  It  is,  in  fact,  exhilarating.  Educational  adminis¬ 
trators  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  German  system  can  be  adopted 
— with  the  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  our  special  needs — by  a 
series  of  stages,  which  need  not  disorganize  our  general  system.  Some 
of  these  stages  we  have  already  gone  through,  and  this  book  should 
greatly  help  those  in  authority  to  continue  wisely  the  course  they 
have  begun. 

Report  of  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations,  January  19  H. 

(Is.  6d.  post  free  from  Frank  Fairman,  74  Gower  Street,  W.C.) 

This  is  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty -one  educa¬ 
tional  associations  that  held  meetings  of  various  kinds  between 
January  2  and  10,  1914.  Most  of  the  matter  it  contains  has  been 
already  printed  in  connexion  with  the  various  associations,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  more  or  less  critical  way  in  the  public 
press,  but  in  its  present  convenient  form  it  is  a  very  creditable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  current  educational  literature  of  the  country.  To 
read  the  book  through  would  be  like  reading  the  dictionary.  The 
change  of  subject  is  frequent  and  sudden.  But  to  glance  through  its 
32S  pages  is  to  get  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  interests  involved  in  the 
vast  subject  of  education.  This  volume  cannot  fail  to  do  a  great  deal 
towards  broadening  the  outlook  of  all  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
educational  work.  The  Teachers’  Guild  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
culminating  success  of  its  efforts  to  bring  into  touch  the  various 
educational  agencies  of  the  country. 


CLASSICS. 

Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  Arthur  Sloman,  M.A. 

(2s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  grammar  follows  in  the  main  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Classical  Association  on  Grammatical  Ter¬ 
minology.  It  carries  the  student  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Senior 
Locals  or  London  Matriculation.  The  book  is  excellently  written 
with  admirable  clearness  and  conciseness.  Exceptional  usages  are 
mostly  avoided.  There  are  useful  appendixes  on  the  declension  of 
Greek  nouns,  hidden  quantities  (which  are  marked  throughout  the 
book),  and  other  topics.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  book  on 
the  ground  covered. 

Salamis  in  Easy  Attic  Greek.  By  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 

(Is.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  account  of  the  Battle  of  Salamis  in  the  Eighth  Book  of 
Herodotus  forms  the  basis  of  this  book.  The  language  is  much 
simplified,  passages  being  freely  omitted,  and  the  dialect  is  Atti- 
cized.  The  book,  which  is  well  printed,  contains  a  map  of  Salamis, 
short  notes,  and  a  vocabulary.  It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  school 
reader. 

Anecdotes  from  Pliny’s  Letters.  By  W.  D.  Lowe,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

(Is.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

A  number  of  interesting  passages  are  taken  from  Pliny  and  re¬ 
written  in  simple  Latin  to  form  a  series  of  reading  lessons  graduated 
in  difficulty.  The  first  few  pieces  are  written  in  simple  sentences, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  book  longer  periods  and  more  difficult 
constructions  are  admitted.  The  book  has  an  historical  introduction, 
short  notes,  and  a  vocabulary.  It  is  a  very  good  first  reader. 

Dialogues  of  Roman  Life.  By  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A. 

(Is.  6d.  G.  Bell.) 

These  dialogues,  written  in  easy  Latin,  deal  with  a  variety  of 
topics  of  everyday  life — Roman  houses,  streets,  dress,  games,  school 
life,  and  travel.  They  .are  suitable  for  dramatization  and  should 
prove  very  useful  to  teachers  who  wish  to  make  some  use  of  the 
Direct  Method.  The  book  gives  just  that  kind  of  material  in  which 
that  method  is  most  effective.  It  has  a  vocabulary  and  a  number  of 
appropriate  illustrations. 

Virgile :  Les  Bucoliques.  Par  Frederic  Plessis,  Professeur  adjoint 

ii  la  Sorbonne. 

This  edition  is  intended  primarily  for  schools,  but  in  this  country 
will  be  most  useful  to  University  students,  whose  needs  are  kept  in 
mind.  The  text  is  good  and  the  notes  brief  and  scholarly.  The 
book  contains  a  life  of  Virgil  reproduced  from  “  La  Poesie  Latine  ” 
by  the  same  author,  and  some  brief  remarks  on  the  “  Bucolics  ”  as 
literature.  Metrical  peculiarities  are  treated  in  the  introduction, 
which  also  contains  a  short  account  of  the  manuscripts,  with  the 
chief  variant  readings.  These  two  features  should  prove  particu¬ 
larly  useful. 

Latin  Quantity  and  Accent.  By  F.  W.  Westaway. 

(3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

In  this  book  Mr.  Westaway  gives  us  a  very  useful  manual  of 
Latin  pronunciation.  The  book  is  written  simply  and  may  be 
understood  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  phonetics,  but  all 
the  points  necessary  to  the  correct  reading  of  Latin  prose  and  verse 
are  adequately  treated.  Controversial  statements  are  avoided,  and 
the  author  confines  himself  mainly  to  what  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  in  the  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Many  will  be  glad  of  the 
chapter  on  Hidden  Quantities,  in  which  rules  are  given  enabling 
the  length  of  the  vowel  to  be  determined  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  There  are  very  good  chapters  on  word  accent  and  verse 
ictus  in  Latin,  and  not  the  least  useful  feature  is  a  bibliography  of 
some  fifty  works  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  author  says  that  the 
book  is  not  written  for  schoolmasters,  but  it  should  certainly  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  Latin  who  have  not  yet  mastered  the  new 
pronunciation . 

FRENCH. 

(I)  Odeurs  de  Paris.  By  Louis  Veuillot.  (2)  La  Femme  de  demain. 

By  Etienne  Lamy.  (Each  Is.  net.  Dent.) 

These  are  two  attractive  volumes  in  the  Collection  Gallia.  All 
lovers  of  French  literature  should  examine  the  series. 

(1)  Moliere :  Theatre  Complet.  5  vols.  (2)  Corneille:  Theatre. 

(3)  Boileau :  (Euvres.  (Each  1  fr.  net.  Hachette.) 

These  are  remarkably  cheap  reprints — unfortunately  they  look 
cheap.  The  type  is  set  close  and  leaves  a  very  narrow  margin,  but  it 
is  clear. 

Le  Barbier  de  Seville.  By  Beaumarchais.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Osgood. 

(2s.  Ginn.) 

The  contents  are :  a  good  introduction  on  Beaumarchais,  and  the 
place  and  importance  of  his  work,  19  pages;  text  112  pages;  notes 
12  pages,  in  which  there  is  too  much  translation  but  good  historical 
references.  What  is  the  use  of  “  /’  omit  in  translation,”  page  84  ;  or 
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the  confused  note  on  belle,  page  82  ;  “  an  idiom,”  page  89  ?  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  34  pages — this  should  hardly  be  necessary. 

French  Lessons  on  the  Direct  Method.  Senior  Course.  By  Marc 
Ceppi.  (2s.  Hachette.) 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are :  a  summary  of  grammar  rules, 
22  pages  ;  text  with  marginal  explanations  in  French,  direct  method 
exercises  on  the  subject  matter,  word  formation,  grammar,  144  pages. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  verbs  and  a  useful  index  and  table  of  contents. 
The  text  is  taken  from  Barthelemy,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  Mme  de 
Stael,  La  Fontaine,  Hugo,  Gautier,  Courier,  Souvestre.  Some  pieces 
have  been  set  in  the  London  Matriculation  and  other  examinations. 
As  in  the  earlier  volumes,  the  exercises  (including  revision  exercises 
and  free  composition)  show  good  teaching  sense. 

Marie  Claire  a  Villevieille.  By  Marguerite  Audoux.  Adapted  and 
edited  by  A.  G.  Philip.  (Is.  6d.  Oxford  Press.) 

The  contents  are  :  text  46  pages,  questionnaire  15  pages,  exercises 
20  pages,  notes  2  pages,  vocabulary  19  pages — the  volume  may  be  had 
without  a  vocabulary.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  narrative,  but  it  may  not  have  occurred  to  every  reader 
that  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  of  the  method,  and  of  the  subject 
make  Marguerite  Audoux’s  famous  work  very  suitable  for  class  work. 
The  intensive  method  of  study  employed  in  the  exercises  is  here  in 
place. 

HISTORY. 

(1)  Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  History.  By  Mary  Agnes  Hamilton. 
(38.)  (2)  Outlines  of  European  History.  By  M.  O.  Davis,  formerly 
History  Mistress  at  the  High  School,  Edgbaston,  Assistant 
Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  (3s.  6d.) 
(3)  Outlines  of  Modern  History.  By  J.  D.  Rogers.  (3s.  6d.) 
Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London  (Oxford  University  Press)  : 
Humphrey  Milford. 

These  are  outwardly  attractive  and  handy  volumes  on  general 
history,  with  varying  numbers  of  useful  maps  and  other  interesting 
illustrations.  The  difficulty  in  each  case  is  to  boil  down  the  matter 
into  a  small  compass.  Miss  Hamilton  offers  a  reasonably  good  sum¬ 
mary,  though  short  sentences  make  a  jerky  style,  and  the  tone  is 
metallic.  Miss  Davis  traces  the  evolution  and  history  of  the  countries 
of  Modern  Europe,  with  some  account  of  colonial  and  foreign  exten¬ 
sions,  but  the  compression  is  cruel.  Her  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
first  and  second  China  Wars,  by  the  way,  conveys  a  totally  wrong 
impression  ;  she  cannot  have  read  the  Parliamentary  Papers.  After 
a  “  meagre  outline  of  two  thousand  years  of  history  ”  in  34  pages  by 
way  of  introduction,  Mr.  Rogers  starts  from  1492,  and  groups  events 
in  movements  rather  than  under  nations  or  reigns:  thus,  “new 
worlds,  new  wars,  and  new  religions”;  “new  kingdoms,  new 
nations,  new  colonies,”  &c.  Still,  the  facts  are  not  less  numerous, 
and  the  congestion  is  painfully  severe.  “  Mr.  Milford  will  be  pleased 
to  consider  applications  for  specimen  copies”  of  these  three  volumes. 

The  King's  Government.  A  Study  of  the  Growth  of  the  Central 
Administration.  By  R.  H.  Gretton,  formerly  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  (2s.  net.  G.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Gretton  traces  the  development  of  the  existing  departments  of 
Government — the  evolution  of  a  public  Civil  Service  from  the  King’s 
Clerks,  “  the  personal  staff,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Crown.”  Sir  William 
Anson,  indeed,  finds  the  germ  of  the  governmental  departments  in  the 
Curia  of  the  Norman  kings,  a  “  group  of  officials,  the  holders  of  the 
new  political  offices,”  but  Mr.  Gretton  points  out  that  this  is  true 
1  ‘  only  in  so  far  as  the  official  duties  alone  of  some  members  of  the 
Curia  are  regarded,”  and  his  analysis  of  the  evidence  must  be  taken 
to  establish  his  own  position.  The  changes  in  the  status  of  the  King’s 
Secretary  from  the  time  of  Richard  II  to  the  Revolution  are  carefully 
investigated  and  explained,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  ministerial 
responsibility  during  the  next  hundred  years  throw  a  striking  light 
upon  the  English  habit  of  political  development,  and  furnish  a  sound 
principle  of  historical  criticism  of  an  important  period.  The  more 
conscious  reconstructions  of  the  past  century  have  resulted  in  a 
systematic  organization,  presenting  a  startling  contrast  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  eight  centuries  ago.  The  volume  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
original  research  work,  and  it  is  most  usefully  illustrative  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution. 

“Lindsey  Historical  Series  ” — A  Brief  Tudor- Stuart  List. 

By  J .  S.  Lindsey.  (2s.  6d.  Cambridge  :  Heffer.) 

The  brochure  consists  of  “  alphabetical  and  classified  lists  of  English 
works  of  general  interest  bearing  on  British  History,  1485-1714,  with 
particulars  of  dates  and  prices  and  various  editions,  and  schemes  of 
study.”  It  will  be  serviceable  to  teachers  and  to  elementary  students 
of  history. 

English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry.  No.  1  :  The  Fourteenth 
Century.  By  Prof.  Herbert  Bruce,  M.A.  No.  3 :  The  Tudor 
Monarchy,  1485  to  1588.  By  N.  L.  Frazer,  M.A.  (Is.  net  each. 
G.  Bell.) 

Prof.  Bruce  treats  his  subject  somewhat  elaborately,  “  dealing 
mainly  with  aspects  of  political  thought  and  with  important  social 


tendencies,”  not  in  chronological  order,  but  in  groups  of  subjects.  Mr. 
Frazer  keeps  to  the  order  of  time,  and  is  more  liberal  with  specimens. 
The  series  provides  instructive  collateral  materials  for  the  history 
student. 

Extracts  from  the  Chronicles  illustrating  English  Mediaeval  History. 
By  Alice  Raven.  (6d.  net.  Macdonald  &  Evans,  4  Adam 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. ) 

The  extracts  cover  about  three  centuries,  from  the  coronation  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Good  Parliament  (1066-1376).  They 
are  all  useful  so  far  as  they  go,  and  they  are  nicely  printed.  The 
illustration  of  Edward  I’s  dealings  with  Scotland,  by  the  way,  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  leave  a  wrong  impression,  for  readers  will  not 
always  bear  in  mind  the  inevitable  incompleteness  of  the  presentation. 

“  University  of  London  Historical  Series.” — The  Reign  of  Henry  VII 
from  Contemporary  Sources.  Selected  and  arranged  in  three 
volumes  with  an  Introduction  by  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Hon. 
Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  English 
History  in  the  University  of  Loudon.  Vol.  II :  Part  I,  Constitu¬ 
tional  Documents  ;  Part  II,  So  dal  and  Economic  History .  (10s.  6d. 

net.  Longmans.) 

The  two  parts  occupy  nearly  equal  space.  The  extracts  are  chosen 
with  mature  judgment,  and  form  a  most  comprehensive  and  effective 
illustration  of  the  period.  Brief  notes,  introductory  to  extracts  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  are  pointedly  instructive,  and  the  marginal  dates 
are  always  useful.  The  work  will  henceforth  be  an  indispensable  com¬ 
panion  to  the  ordinary  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

A  Short  History  of  London.  By  Kenneth  H.  Vickers,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Durham,  sometime 
Organizer  and  Lecturer  in  London  History  to  the  London  County 
Council.  (2s.  6d.  Macdonald  &  Evans.) 

Prof.  Vickers  makes  but  modest  pretensions,  yet  his  little  book  is 
executed  on  sound  historical  principles,  and,  though  packed  with 
matter,  it  is  written  in  an  engaging  style.  It  tells  clearly  what  is 
definitely  ascertained  about  London  during  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  periods,  the  guilds  and  companies,  the  ecclesiastical,  social, 
and  political  conditions,  the  Plague  and  the  Fire,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  course,  it  ought  to  bring  the 
story  down  to  date  ;  and,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  a  second 
edition,  we  shall  rely  on  the  author’s  half  promise  to  complete  his 
original  plan.  The  development  of  the  city  and  its  activities- is  very 
carefully  and  effectively  shown.  The  book  will  be  useful  to  teachers 
as  well  as  interesting  to  general  readers.  There  is  a  tolerably  full 
index. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Students'  Elocution  Book.  By  Louie  Bagley  and  George  Goodes. 

(Is.  6d.  Simpkin,  Marshall.) 

The  exact  purpose  of  this  book  is  not  very  clear.  Its  plan  and 
arrangement  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  the  chapters,  for  example, 
that  on  phrasing.  The  brief  instructions  with  which  it  begins  consist 
of  a  general  indication  of  the  importance  of  phrasing,  and  of  its  close 
relation  to  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is 
occupied  with  extracts  from  well-known  writers  which  the  student  is 
instructed  to  practise,  “  paying  particular  attention  to  the  phrasing.” 
No  indication  is  given  in  either  of  the  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
the  phrasing  should  be  done.  Such  assistance  could  hardly  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  guidance  in  the  absence  of  a  teacher,  and  with  even 
meagre  help  from  one  it  would  be  superfluous.  Moreover,  it  is  a  pity 
that  in  the  chapter  on  what  the  authors  call  “phonation”  they 
should  have  been  led — presumably  in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  the  use 
of  phonetic  symbols — into  such  inaccuracies  as  the  representation  of 
the  vowel  sound  in  my  by  ah-ee,  and  the  description  of  the  vowel 
sound  in  may  as  a  simple  long  vowel. 

Essays  of  Elia  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia.  Edited  by  A.  Hamilton 
Thompson.  (2s.  6d.  each.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

Each  of  these  volumes  is  prefaced  by  a  critical  study  of  the  essays 
and  of  Lamb’s  work  in  general.  The  notes  are  clear,  simple,  and 
well  chosen.  They  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Lamb’s  numerous 
allusions  and  quotations,  on  which  they  throw  valuable  light. 

Book  Ways.  By  Edith  Kimpton.  (2s.  Ralph,  Holland.) 

This  little  book  of  some  280  pages  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
English  literature  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
numerous  references  to  the  chief  writers  both  of  prose  and  of  poetry. 
Its  sub-title  is  “  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature,” 
and  those  teachers  who  believe  in  beginning  the  study  of  literature 
in  this  way  will  no  doubt  find  the  book  useful  for  their  pupils.  For 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  that  the  sounder  way  is  to  lead 
children  first  to  know  and  love  literature  and  then  to  study  its 
history,  the  book  will  have  less  value.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is 
occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  chief  masterpieces  of  literature,  which 
would  be  superfluous  and,  therefore,  uninteresting  to  pupils  who  had 
already  studied  those  masterpieces  at  first-hand. 

( Continued  on  page  200.) 
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tpS  DUSTLESS  AND  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS  SB 

♦  I  On  all  School,  Laboratory,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description  j 

eiFLOR  I  G  E  N  E 


(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE ) 

VERY  EARLY  in  the  EASTER  VACATION  for  best  results. 

“Florigene”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and  other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the  MEDAL  of  the 

ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE, 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky— the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required— scrubbing  being  optional. 

It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 

ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  effectively  allays  the  dust  and  dirt  for 
2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweep¬ 
ing  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind),  but  also  throughout  all  the  inter¬ 
vening  periods  —  which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 

1  “Florigene”  also  saves  time  and  labour. 

“Florigene”  has  been  used  for  many  years  on  the  Floors  of  The  Royal  Naval  Colleges  and  other  important  Government 

Buildings  ;  also  in  numerous  Colleges,  Schools,  Laboratories,  &c ,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies  with  approval. 

Send  for  particulars.  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

THE  Dust-Allayer”  co. 

165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office ,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.C.,  &c. 
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OSRAM  Lighting 

is  perfect  lighting . 


for  where  this  form  of  illumination  is  in 
vogue,  you  are  assured  of  obtaining  the 
BEST  RESULTS  from  your  Students,  so 
far  as  lighting  conditions  are  concerned. 

Eye  -  strain  is  eliminated,  Headaches 
avoided  when  OSRAM  LAMPS  are  in 
use  ;  and  their  soft,  steady,  cheerful  light  is  appreciated 
by  Staff  and  Pupils  alike. 


HEAD  MASTERS  and  those  interested  in  School 
finance  should  remember  that  the  exclusive  use  of 


OSRAM 


Drawn  Wire 
Lamps 


secures  perfect  lighting  conditions,  with  a  minimum 
of  current  consumption,  and  this  means  a  REDUCED 
LIGHTING  BILL.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  lighting  question  is  well  worth  your  serious 
consideration. 

OSRAM  LAMPS  are  sold  by  all  Electricians ,  Ironmongers,  Stores. 
(Wholesale only)  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Ltd., 
Head  Office :  67  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Representative  Passages  from  English  Literature.  Chosen  and  arranged 
by  W.  H.  Hudson.  (2s.  6d.  Bell.) 

This  selection  aims  at  giving  illustrative  examples  of  the  work  of 
the  chief  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  As  the  author  himself  points  out  in  his 
preface,  it  is  plainly  impossible  in  a  single  volume  to  carry  out  such 
an  aim  with  any  completeness,  aud  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some  scep¬ 
ticism  as  to  the  value  of  making  the  attempt.  Ought  not  students 
rather  to  be  sent  to  the  fountain  head,  with  all  necessary  help  and 
guidance  in  their  choice  ?  The  author’s  apology,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
consists  of  the  statement  that  the  present  volume  is  intended  primarilv 
as  a  companion  to  his  “  Outline  of  History  of  English  Literature,” 
and  of  a  hint  that  the  works  of  some  of  the  writers  chosen  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Assuming  the  need  of  such 
a  volume  as  this,  the  choice  of  extracts  has  been  made  with  the  skill 
and  judgment  to  be  expected  of  the  compiler. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

“  Cambridge  County  Geographies.” — (1)  Northumberland.  By  S.  R. 
Haselhurst,  M.Sc.,  F.G.S.  (2)  Merionethshire.  By  A.  Morris, 
F.R.Hist.Soc.  (Is.  6d.  each.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

These  recent  additions  to  the  series,  excellent  in  themselves,  serve 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  working  to  a  rigid  stereo¬ 
typed  system,  for  two  vastly  different  counties  have  their  well- 
marked  individualities  largely  obscured  by  the  method  of  treatment ; 
nevertheless,  both  volumes  represent  a  large  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  their  authors.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
sketch  maps  and  plans  by  the  author  of  “  Northumberland  ”  indicate 
an  effort  to  obtain  originality  of  treatment.  In  (2)  there  is  a  confu¬ 
sion  between  the  work  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  and  that 
of  the  Meteorological  Office  which  has  been  previously  referred  to  in 
these  columns  in  connexion  with  another  County  Geography. 

‘‘Atlas  Geographies.”  By  T.  Franklin,  A.C.P.,  and  E.  D.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  B. Sc. —Part  II:  Junior  Geography.  (2s.  8d.  net.)  Part  III : 
Senior  Geography ,  No.  4,  Africa.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Johnston.) 

Part  II,  which  represents  seven  separate  numbers  bound  into  a 
complete  volume  for  one  year’s  work  in  the  middle  forms  of  a 
secondary  school,  allows  us  to  realize  more  clearly  the  intentions  of 
the  authors  relative  to  the  entire  work.  The  letterpress  shows  care¬ 
ful  preparation,  while  the  numerous  excellent  maps,  nearly  a  hundred 
in  number,  form  a  complete  atlas.  The  use  of  loose  orographical 
maps  with  transparent  route  maps  is  a  good  feature.  Two  of  the 
black  and  white  sketch  maps  need  slight  revision,  viz.  Fig.  5,  which 
shows  the  Cantabi'ians  as  fold  mountains  and  the  Apennines  as  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  Map  29a  has  the  lettering  so  large  that  the  map  is 
badly  obscured.  The  “  Senior  Geography  ”  is  to  consist  of  five  parts, 
and  if  the  standard  set  by  No.  4  be  maintained  then  the  whole 
volume  will  meet  the  requirements  of  senior  work  in  geography. 

Commercial  Geography  :  The  British  Empire.  By  Frederick  Mort, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Is.  6d.  Oliver  &  Boyd.) 

This  is  largely  a  reprint  of  certain  sections  of  Mr.  Mort’s  larger 
“Commercial  Geography,”  which  was  favourably  noticed  in  these 
columns  last  year.  The  statistics  have  been  carried  forward  from 
1910  to  1911,  and  a  useful  collection  of  questions  has  been  appended, 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  letterpress.  The 
book  is  highly  satisfactory. 

RELIGION. 

The  Layman' s  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  Canon  Glazebook  of  Ely. 
1  vol.  4s.  6d.  In  two  Parts  :  (1)  Historical  Works,  (2)  The  Pro¬ 
phets,  Psalms  and  Wisdom  Books,  2s.  6d.  each.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

This  book  is  a  very  interesting  attempt  to  provide  what  is  badly 
needed — some  guidance  in  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  lay 
reader.  It  has  often  been  said  that  no  book  is  so  ill-edited  as  the 
Bible.  The  absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  order  of  the 
books,  especially  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  presence  of  much  that  is  un¬ 
intelligible  and  unprofitable  to  any  but  the  expert  student,  make  some 
rearrangement  and  selection  of  material  necessary.  Five  books  have 
been  omitted  altogether — Leviticus,  Chronicles,  Esther,  Lamenta¬ 
tions  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  many  others  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  curtailed.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  be  gained  by  these 
and  other  changes  lies  in  the  continuity  given  to  the  history  by  the 
omission  of  late  repetitions  ( e.g .  Chronicles),  by  the  transference  of 
narrative  passages  from  the  Prophets  to  then*  context  in  the  history 
f e.g.  parts  of  Jeremiah),  and  by  the  inclusion  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Maccabees.  Amongst  other  reforms  we  would  notice  the  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  “  Isaiah  ”  so  as  to  show  the  different  historical  settings  of  its 
earlier  and  later  authors,  the  collection  of  all  scattered  apocalyptic 
passages  into  one  section,  and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  text 
whereby  poetry  is  readily  distinguishable  from  prose,  and  the  Psalter 
looks  what  it  really  is — a  hymn  book.  We  strongly  commend  the  book 
to  the  notice  of  teachers.  For  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  in  school  it 
would  be  invaluable. 


A  New  School  Hymnal.  Edited  by  E.  M.  Palser,  M.A.,  Senior  English 
Master  of  Westminster  City  School,  (ls.net.  Harrap.) 

This  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work.  Among  its  innovations  are  the 
following  :  (1)  interesting  comments  on  the  circumstances  of  com¬ 
position,  &c.,  are  made  at  the  end  of  many  hymns ;  (2)  after  each 
hymn  the  name  of  its  author’s  school  is  given  ;  (3)  blank  pages  are 
left  for  additional  hymns  ;  (4)  a  hymn  is  occasionally  given  in  the 
original  foreign  language,  e.g.  “  Ein’  feste  Burg”;  (5)  a  full  index 
of  tunes  is  prefixed  :  (6)  additional  passages  for  chanting  are  given 
with  the  pointing.  The  whole  is  very  compact  and  wrell  arranged. 
Schemes  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Infant  Schools.  By  Rev.  R.  W. 
Balleine,  M.A.  ;  Foreword  by  Bishop  of  Manchester.  (Is.  6d. 
Longmans.) 

Contains  schemes  actually  worked  out  in  the  Church  of  England 
infant  schools  in  Manchester,  in  all  of  which  the  need  for  correlating 
the  different  parts  of  the  subject  and  for  allowing  the  children  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-expression  is  well  kept  in  view. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Examples  and  Test  Papers  in  Algebra.  By  W.  J.  Walker,  M.A.,  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  at  Wrexham  County  School.  (Is.  6d. 
Mills  &  Boon.) 

This  book  includes  practically  no  bookwork  of  the  ordinary  type, 
sets  of  examples  taking  its  place.  Definitions  and  explanation  of 
terms  are  also  omitted,  as  the  author  considers  that  these  should  be 
dealt  with  by  the  teacher  as  required.  The  book  covers  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  various  public  examinations  up  to  quadratic  equations. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  have  included  so  much  work  on  H.C.F. 
and  L.C.M.,  as  plenty  of  examples  on  factors  are  given,  unless  the 
inclusion  may  be  justified  by  the  unfortunate  demand  made  in 
examination  syllabuses  for  a  knowledge  of  these  two  things.  The 
short  section  on  graphs  of  statistics  is  useful. 

Mental  Arithmetic  for  Juniors.  By  Samuel  Gibson,  Marshfield 
Council  School,  Bradford.  (Is.  Bell.) 

This  book  outlines  a  plan  of  work  for  Standards  I,  II  and  III, 
arranged  to  cover  forty  weeks’  teaching  in  each  case.  There  is  a 
systematic  graduation  of  difficulty  combined  with  constant  revision. 
By  the  time  this  course  has  been  worked  through,  a  fair  amount  of 
facility  and  confidence  will  have  been  gained  in  the  easy  manipulation 
of  numbers,  but  of  course  a  lot  will  depend  upon  the  natural  aptitude 
of  the  pupil  and  the  patience  of  the  teacher. 

A  Common-sense  Algebra.  By  Asa  Burniston,  L.C.P.  (Hons.),  Head 
Master  Rainhill  Road  Council  School,  Barnoldswick,  Yorks. 
(With  Answers,  2s.  ;  without,  Is.  6d.  Heinemann.) 

Designed  and  suited  for  use  in  the  upper  classes  of  elementary 
schools,  in  evening  schools,  and  in  the  lower  forms  of  secondary  and 
technical  schools.  The  treatment,  if  somewhat  unorthodox,  is  simple 
and  gradually  progressive,  the  subject  being  carried  up  to  easy  simul¬ 
taneous  equations.  Constant  repetition  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  and 
minimizes  the  chance  of  a  student  forgetting  the  early  part  of  the 
work  when  dealing  with  the  later  portions.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  graphi¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  positive  and  negative  quantities  is  omitted.  The 
balance  simile  for  equations  is  good.  The  book  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

Exercises  from  “  A  New  Algebra.''  Parts  I-IV.  By  S.  Barnard, 
M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

The  work  from  which  the  exercises  which  constitute  the  present 
volume  have  been  extracted  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers  as  having  been  favourably  reviewed  some  time  since  in  the 
columns  of  this  journal.  In  placing  the  new  publication  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  the  authors  have  sought  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  those  who  entertain  a  preference  for  purely  oral  instruction,  and 
merely  require  for  their  pupils  the  aid  of  ably  compiled  collections  of 
questions  and  test-papers,  these  being  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  economy  of  time  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

MUSIC. 

A  Textbook  of  Music.  By  Henry  C.  Banister.  New  edition  revised 
by  W.  Alfred  Parr.  (3s.  6d.  Bell.) 

The  original  of  this  book  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1872.  Since 
that  time  it  has  run  through  numerous  editions  and  reprints,  and  has 
been  largely  used  by  students  and  teachers.  Obviously,  little  can  be 
said  in  criticism  of  such  a  deservedly  popular  work.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  art  in  recent  years  has 
rendered  Banister  somewhat  out  of  date.  It  is  in  these  places  that 
the  editor,  Mr.  W.  A.  Parr,  of  the  Kiinigl.  Hochschule  fur  Musik, 
Berlin,  has  made  very  judicious  modifications.  Students  will  find 
that  the  book  now  meets  modern  requirements  in  all  branches  of 
theoretical  music.  Banister  had  a  penchant  for  lengthy  prefaces  to 
his  works.  In  these  he  gave  much  valuable  advice  to  the  student. 

I  We  are  glad  to  find  that  his  prefaces  to  the  various  editions  have 
been  retained  in  the  present  book.  Slight  omissions  have  been  made 
of  matter  that  is  no  longer  relevant.  We  should  like  to  say  a  word 
in  praise  of  the  admirable  Chronological  Chart  drawn  up  by  the 
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editor  and  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  gives  at  once  a  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  musical  development. 
With  this  new  edition  Banister  enters  on, a  fresh  lease  of  life,  which 
we  hope  will  he  as  long  and  useful  as  that  of  the  former  editions  have 
been. 

The  Growth  of  Music.  A  Study  in  Musical  History  for  Schools. 

Part  II.  By  H.  C.  Colies.  (3s.  6d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

The  first  part  of  this  work  was  issued  towards  the  end  of  1912.  It 
was  cordially  received  by  all  thinking  musicians,  who  felt  that  such  a 
book  was  really  needed.  However,  the  abnormal  price  of  4s.  net  was, 
to  say  the  least,  prohibitive  for  a  small  book  of  some  160  pages.  We 
congratulate  the  publishers  on  reducing  the  price  to  3s.  6d. ,  at  which 
price  Part  II  is  also  sold.  The  present  part  is  a  worthy  successor  of 
the  before -mentioned  Part  I,  which  dealt  with  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Art,  “  Prom  the  Troubadours  to  J.  S.  Bach.”  The  section  now 
under  notice  considers  “  The  Age  of  the  Sonata,  from  C.  P.  E.  Bach 
to  Beethoven.”  A  glance  at  the  chapter  headings  shows  at  once  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  volume — nothing  of  real  importance  having 
been  overlooked.  The  chapters  are;  “A  Bird’s  Eye  View,”  “In¬ 
struments,”  “The  Lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,”  “  Sonata  Form,” 
“  Quartet  and  Symphony,”  “Music,  Words  and  Drama,”  “Opera 
in  Paris  and  Vienna,”  “  Beethoven.”  Despite  a  few  small  blunders, 
which  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  such  a  clever  work,  the  book  is  one 
well  worth  reading,  and  it  is  very  readable.  Especial  value  is  given 
by  the  inclusion,  at  the  end  of  every  chapter  after  the  first,  of  a  well- 
considered  and  well-selected  list  of  illustrative  works.  The  author 
intends  these  to  be  performed  so  that  the  student  may  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  works  discussed  in  each  chapter.  0  n  the  whole 
Mr.  Colies  may  be  complimented  on  the  production  of  a  really  good 
History  of  Music  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  schools  and  “  Music 
Study  Circles.”  His  third  volume  to  complete  the  series  is  eagerly 
awaited. 

HANDWORK. 

The  Booh  of  School  Handwork.  Edited  by  H.  Holman.  Vol.  II. 

(8s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

This  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  educational  handwork  subjects,  methods, 
materials,  tools  and  organization.  Each  article  is  written  by  an 
authority  on  the  work.  There  are  thirteen  chapters,  dealing  with 
different  subjects  such  as  woodwork,  -weaving,  domestic  work,  strip- 
work,  and  so  on.  One  chapter  deals  with  handwork  in  secondary 
schools.  “  Woodwork  in  a  G-irls’  Secondary  School,”  by  C.  Seaman, 
will  be  useful  to  many  head  mistresses  who  are  thinking  of  intro¬ 
ducing  this  subject.  The  volume  is  full}'  illustrated  and  is  of  great 
practical  use. 

The  Normal  Guide  to  Model  Drawing.  By  Arthur  Schofield. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Normal  Press.) 

This  is  a  book  in  the  “Normal  Tutorial  Series,”  the  general 
editors  of  which  are  E.  E.  Denny  and  P.  Lyddon- Roberts.  Mr. 
Schofield  has  given  us  a  practical  treatise  on  model  drawing  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  There  are  diagrams  on  each  alternate  page,  with 
instructions  opposite. 

(1)  Metal  Modelling .  By  Mabel  M.  Brunton.  (ls.6d.net.)  ( 2)  Model¬ 
ling  for  Infants  and  Juniors.  By  Mary  Blackburn.  (2s.  6d.  net.) 
(3)  The  Child's  Life  in  Groupwork.  By  Edith  A.  Newnham. 
(2s.  net.)  ‘  (Arnold  &  Son.) 

Good  paper,  clear  printing,  aud  useful  illustrations  make  these  books 
attractive.  Each  gives  the  necessary  information  as  to  tools  and 
materials.  In  “  Metal  Modelling  ”  we  have  a  clear  demonstration  of 
a  simple  and  artistic  form  of  educational  handwork.  The  second 
book  deals  mainly  with  clay  modelling,  gives  musical  accompaniments, 
and  shows  how  modelling  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  other 
lessons.  The  third  is  most  attractive,  and  should  prove  widely  useful 
for  young  children.  In  the  game  of  making  representations  of  the 
home  in  varied  materials  much  sound  education  and  training  may  be 
acquired. 

Common-sense  Knitting  :  A.  Suggestive  Course  for  Junior  and  Senior 
Girls.  By  Jane  A.  Fleming-.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Arnold  &  Son.) 

A  full  treatise  on  various  forms  of  knitting,  with  digrams,  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  clear  instructions.  The  writer  is  an  enthusiast  for,  and 
understands  the  educational  value  of,  her  subject. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Lace-making .  By  Margaret  and 
Aileen  Winser.  (3s.  net.  Arnold  &  Son.) 

A  teacher’s  handbook  outlining  the  first  principles  on  which 
designing  is  based,  and  giving  a  practical  introduction  to  the  art  of 
making  the  various  pillow  laces.  It  aims  at  affording  a  practical 
introduction  to  lace-making  both  as  an  educational  occupation  for 
children  and  also  as  an  employment  for  older  persons. 

PHILATELY. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Stamp  Collecting.  By.  Douglas  B.  Armstrong,. 

(6s.  Grant  Richards.) 

Stamp  collecting  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  boys,  but  sometimes  the 
growing  collection  is  abandoned  because  it  has  ceased  to  interest.  The 


young  collector  may  grow  tired  of  merely  adding  coloured  labels  to 
his  album  if  he  knows  nothing  of  the  history  and  meaning  of  postage 
stamps.  Mr.  Armstrong’s  book  will  help  him  here  and  teach  him  to 
understand  how  the  hobby  may  develop  with  his  growing  intelligence. 
The  story  of  the  introduction  of  postage  stamps  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  The  actual  making  of  stamps  is  fully  described. 
The  reader  learns  how  to  gather  and  keep  a  collection,  and  how  to  get 
the  full  benefit  from  it.  The  writer’s  style  is  clear  and  pleasant 
to  read,  and  he  makes  a  good  case  for  the  educational  value  of 
stamp  collecting  as  tending  to  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge 
on  a  wide  basis.  For  the  school  library  or  for  a  present  to  a  youthful 
collector  the  book  is  a  genuine  asset. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Continuation  School  and  its  successful  Solution 
in  Germany.  By  R.  H.  Best  and  C.  K.  Ogden.  King, 
Is.  net. 

From  Locke  to  Montessori.  By  "William  Boyd.  Harrap,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Murray’s  Shilling  Library. — The  Schoolmaster.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 
Cheaper  edition. 

CLASSICS. 

Synthetic  Latin  Vocabularies  :  a  Preparation  for  Sight  Translation. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Hedley  B.  Taylor.  Blackie,  Is. 

A  Shorter  Second  Latin  Course.  By  E.  H.  Scott  and  Frank  Jones. 
(An  abridgment  of  the  authors’  original  “Second  Course.”) 
Blackie,  2s. 

The  Year’s  Work  in  Classical  Studies,  1913.  Edited  by  Cyril  Bailey. 
Murray,  2s.  6d.  net, 

FRENCH. 

Collection  Gallia. — Contes  Fantastiques.  By  Charles  Nodier.  Dent, 
Is.  net. 

Harrap’s  Modern  Language  Series. — (1)  Intermediate  Exercises  in 
French  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  C.  W.  Bell.  9d. 
(2)  Fabliaux  et  Contes  du  Moyen  Age.  By  J.  E.  Mansion.  6d. 
Passages  for  French  Dictation  and  Unseen  Translation.  Selected  by 
D.  A.  Wynne  Willson.  Blackie,  6d. 

Blackie’ s  Little  French  Classics.  —  (1)  Souvenirs  de  Madame  Le  Brun. 
(2)  Laurette.  By  Alfred  de  Vigny.  (3)  Recits  des  Temps 
Merovingiens.  By  Thierry.  4d.  each. 

Blackie’s  Copyright  French  Texts. — Contes  de  l’Heure  Presente. 
lOd. 

Blackie’s  Longer  French  Texts. — L’Oncle  Scipion  et  sa  Promesse.  Sd. 
Blackie’s  Modern  Language  Series. — Bamboula.  Is. 

GERMAN. 

Blackie’s  German  Texts. — Der  Unsichtbare.  6d. 

Schiller  and  his  Poetry.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  A  critical  account, 
with  illustrative  extracts.  Harrap. 

ENGLISH. 

Lectures  on  Dryden.  By  A.  W.  Verrall.  Edited  by  Margaret  deG. 

Verrall.  Cambridge  University  Press,  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  Golden  Treasury.  By  Palgrave.  With  Notes  by  C.  B.  Wheeler 
Milford,  2s.  6d.  ;  notes  separately,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Mother  Tongue. — Book  II :  The  Practice  of  English.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Adamson  and  A.  A.  Cock.  Ginn,  2s.  6d. 

King  Richard  III.  Clarendon  Press,  6d.  net. 

Oxford  Plain  Texts.. —  (1)  Macaulay:  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
(2)  Macaulay  :  Life  of  John  Bunyan.  Clarendon  Press,  each 
4d.  cloth,  3d.  paper. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Macaulay.  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Blackie,  lOd. 

Progressive  Precis  Writing.  By  H.  Latter.  Blackie,  3s.  6d. 

English  Literature  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell.  Selec¬ 
tions  from  Longfellow.  Dent,  6d. 

A  Primer  of  English  Grammar.  By  George  R.  Kirwan.  Longmans, 
9d. 

In  Eastern.  Wonderlands..  By  Charlotte  Gibson.  Harrap,  Is.  3d. 
Boys  Who  Became  Famous.  By  F.  J.  Snell.  Illustrated.  Harrap, 
Is. 

English  Literature  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  Dryden  to  Burke.  Com¬ 
piled  by  Edith  L.  Elias.  Harrap,  Is.  3d. 

Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden.  Edited  by  A.  J.  F.  Collins.  Clive,  2s. 
Highroads  of  Literature  :  Book  VI.  Nelson,  2s. 

Bacon’s  Essays.  Normal  Press,  Is.  net. 

Notes  on  Kingsley’s  “  Westward  Ho  !  ”  By  Victor  H.  Allemandy. 
Normal  Press,  9d.  net. 

The  Heroes.  By  Kingsley.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is. 

Poetry  and  Life  Series.  —  Wordsworth  :  His  Poetry.  By  W.  H. 
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Poetry  and  Life  Series. — Browning  and  His  Poetry.  By  Ernest 
Rhys.  Harrap,  lOd. 

Blaclrie’s  New  Systematic  English  Readers.— (1)  First  Reader,  lOd.  ; 
(2)  First  Phonic  Primer,  5d.  ;  (3)  Second  Phonic  Primer,  7d.  ; 
(4)  First  Infant  Reader,  8d. ;  (5)  Second  Infant  Reader,  8d. 
Rambles  among  onr  Industries. —  (1)  In  the  Potteries  ;  (2)  Leather 
and  Bootmaking ;  (3)  Wool  and  the  Weaver  ;  (4)  Paper  and 
Printing  ;  (5)  The  Seaman  and  his  Craft.  Blackie,  each  9d. 
Longmans’  Classbooks  of  English  Literature. — (1)  Selections  from 
Thackeray  ;  (2)  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays  ;  (3)  The  Coral  Island  ; 
(4)  A  Selection  of  Poetry  ;  (5)  Hereward  the  Wake  ;  (6)  Settlers 
in  Canada :  (7)  Selections  from  Dickens  :  (8)  Selections  from 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England  ;  (9)  The  Heroes.  (Well  printed 
in  large  type  and  hound  in  cloth,  is.  each.)  (10)  Eric  Bright- 
eyes  ;  (11)  The  Refugees;  (12)  Lysheth.  (Is.  6d.  each.)  (13)  The 
King  of  the  G-olden  River  (6d.)  ;  (14)  Alice’s  Adventures  in 
Wonderland  (8d.). 

HISTORY. 

A  Guide  to  Historical  Fiction.  By  Ernest  A.  Baker.  New  Edition, 
entirely  rewritten  and  greatly  amplified,  with  copious  Index. 
Routledge,  21s.  net. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Clive.  Edited  by  A.  J.  F.  Collins.  Clive, 
Is.  6d. 

A  First  History  of  England.  By  J.  Nelson  Fraser.  Bombay  : 
Cooper,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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Heroes  of  Exploration.  By  A.  J.  Ker  and  C.  H.  Cleaver.  Blackie, 
Is.  6d. 

Heroes  of  European  History.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.  Blackie, 
Is.  6d. 
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Heinemann,  3s.  6d.  net. 
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Mechanics  and  Physics.  By  G.  W.  Caunt.  Clarendon  Press, 
12s. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  (with  Five-place  Tables)  :  a  Text¬ 
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Chapman  &  Hall,  10s.  6d.  net. 
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Arithmetical  Papers  for  Senior  Pupils.  By  W.  Braginton.  Mac- 
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Guide  to  Book  VII,  Is.  6d. 
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L.  J.  Russell.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d.  net. 
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Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell.  Dent,  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Human  Life.  By  Rowland  E.  Prothero.  Cheaper 
edition.  Murray,  2s.  6d. 

The  Poem  of  Job.  Translated,  in  the  metre  of  the  original,  by  Edward 
G.  King.  Cambridge  University  Press,  5s.  net. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Conduct  and  Character.  By  J.  H.  Wicksteed.  Nelson,  Is.  6d.  net. 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Pitman’s  Handwork  Series. — Raffia  Work.  2s.  net. 

Pastel  Work  :  Flowers.  By  H.  A.  Rankin.  Pitman,  4s.  net. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  Garden  of  Games :  a  Series  of  Educational  and  Recreational 
Games  for  Infants  and  Juniors.  By  Annie  Ingham.  Pitman, 
2s.  6d.  net. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  asked  to  observe  the  folloiving  directions  very 
carefully  : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  ivork  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  work. 


17492.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminaeayan,  M.A.) — Absolute  curva¬ 
ture  and  tortuosity  at  a  point  of  a  curve  in  space  are  1/p  and  l/<r  re¬ 
spectively.  If  the  length  of  the  arc,  measured  from  a  fixed  point 
on  the  curve,  be  equal  to  s,  show  that  the  co-ordinates  ( x ,  y,  z)  of  the 
point  are  given  by  the  formulae, 
s3  s'  dp 

X~S  6?  V  ds’ 
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z  = 
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6p“  ds 


+  24  p3 
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V  y  ds 2  it2  )  _ 
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where  powers  of  s  higher  than  the  fourth  are  neglected. 


Note  by  R.  C.  Archibald,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  results  of  this  Question  proposed  in  April  and  solved  in 
September,  1913,  are  well  known  since  Mathew’s  paper  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  xxvi  (1893),  pp.  27-30. 
They  may  also  be  found  in  L.  P.  Eisenhart’s  Differential  Geometry 
(Boston,  1909),  Ex.  10,  p.  21,  in  the  following  form  : — 


17510.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — Discuss  the  formation  of  quad¬ 

ratic  expressions  of  the  types 

(i)  (p—  l)px'2  —  2p  (p  +  1)  x  +  (p  +  l)(p  +  2), 

(ii)  2fty2-(2g  +  lYy  +  2(g  +  l)2, 
whose  factors  are  of  the  form 

(i)  2[rx  —  (r  +  1)]  [sx—  (s  + 1)], 

(ii).  [' uy-(u  +  l)][yy-(v  +  l )]. 

Examples  :  1680. 1681a:2—  2 . 1681 . 1682a:  + 1682 . 1683 

=  2  (492a;— 493)(2870a;  — 2871), 

2 . 97512 Y  -  (97512  +  97513)2  y  +  2 .  975132 

=  (57121  y  -  57122)  (332928 y  -  332929) . 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  BC,  the  hypotenuse  of  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  be 
divided  in  D  so  that  the  radii  of  the  inscribed  circles  of  the  tri¬ 
angles  ADB,  ADC  are  equal ;  also  let  BD  :  DC  =  m  :  n.  The 
following  relation  among  the  quantities  involved  admits  of  easy 

proof,  vv  (2b'2  — be)  —  2 bcmn+  (2c2 —  be)  n2  =  0 . (A). 

If  now  b  —  2c,  we  get  m  :  n  =  2  :  3. 

If  this  value  for  the  ratio  m  :  n  be  inserted  in  (A),  we  have 
862— 255c  +  18c2  =  0, 

i.e.,  2 . 2253  —  (2  +  3)2  be +  2. 32c2  =  0,  (5-2c)(86-9c)  =  0. 

The  result  of  inserting  in  (A)  the  value  8b  =  9c  gives 
7 . 8n2  -2.8. 9mn  +  9 . 10  m2  =  0, 
i.e.,  2  (2n  —  3m)(14:n  —  15m)  =  0. 

By  inserting  in  (A)  the  value  li.n  =  15 m,  we  have 

2 . 14252  —  (14  +  15)2  be +  2. 152c2  =0,  (85 -9c)  (496 -50c)  =  0. 

By  continued  insertion  in  (A)  of  the  ratios  b  ;  c  and  m  :  n  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  quad¬ 
ratic  forms : — 

48 . 497i2  —  2.49. 50nm  +  50 . 51ot2  =  2  (14-«.-15??i)(84n-85TO), 

2. 84262—  (84  +  S5)2  6c  t-852c2  =  (496-50c)(2886-289c), 

(Continued  on  page  204.) 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  5,  at  7  p.m. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their  profession, 
whether  they  have  any  examination  in  view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  connexion 
with  its  examinations  for  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and  reading,  and  problems  will  be  set 
for  such  students  as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of  psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  classroom. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Feb.  5.)  The  Self. — Nature  of  consciousness,  general  and  individual : 
insulation  of  individual  consciousness  :  resulting  difficulties  :  polarity :  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  advantage  of  educator  as 
external  influence:  psychological  data  of  education:  nature  and  scope  of 
psychology :  kinds  of  psychology  —  descriptive,  empirical,  rational,  experi¬ 
mental  :  cross  classification :  genetic  psychology  and  its  special  value  for  the 
teacher  :  Miinsterberg’s  criticism. 

II.  (Feb.  12.)  The  Habitual. — General  meaning  of  habit :  its  fundamental 
place  in  education  :  “causing  the  conscious  to  pass  into  the  unconscious”  :  the 
upper  and  lower  brain :  the  growing  point :  association  a  general  principle  of 
organic  development,  though  the  term  is  often  limited  to  ideas :  relation  to 
habit:  convergent  and  divergent  association:  manipulation  of  habit:  habit¬ 
making  and  habit-breaking :  the  intellectual  side  of  habit  introduces  the 
problem  of  power  resulting  from  knowledge  :  turning  fact  into  faculty. 

III.  (Feb.  19.)  The  Perceptual. — The  senses  general  and  special :  contribu¬ 
tion  sensation  makes  to  knowledge :  classification  of  pupils  according  to  the 
"preferred  sense”:  the  training  of  the  senses:  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  :  the  mind’s  share  in  perception  :  meaning  and  limits  of  observa¬ 
tion  :  relation  to  inference :  the  observation  zone :  the  inference  zone :  the 
inference  point :  the  gaping  point :  distinction  between  perception  and  apper¬ 
ception  :  the  “  here  and  now  ”  element  in  perception. 

IV.  (Feb.  26.)  Imagination.— Relation  of  imagination  to  perception  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  memory  on  the  other :  usual  neglect  of  the  mere  image-forming 
aspect,  and  resulting  emphasis  on  the  testhetic  aspect :  consequent  suspicion  : 
“  the  busy  faculty  ”  :  the  so-called  “kinds  ”  of  imagination  differentiated  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  conditions  that  limit  its  exercise :  importance  of  clearly 
imaged  ends  in  practical  life  :  function  of  the  imagination  in  geography,  history, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum :  imagination 
as  a  drag  on  thought :  day-dreaming. 

V.  (March  5.)  The  Conceptual. — Distinction  between  the  gathering  and  the 
elaborating  of  psychological  material :  conception  is  elaborative  :  the  static  and 
dynamic  views  of  ideas  :  ideas  as  forces  :  mental  content :  change  of  activity  of 
a  given  idea,  temporary  and  permanent :  co-presentation  and  interplay  of  ideas  : 
hierarchy  of  ideas:  the  fixed  idea:  marginal  and  focal  ideas:  apperception 
masses  and  soul-building :  fusion,  complication,  and  arrest  :  mediate  and 
immediate  recall :  the  possibility  of  the  subconscious  influence  of  ideas. 

VI.  (March  12.)  Modes  of  Expression. — Relation  between  impression  and 
expression :  physical  reactions  of  the  organism  :  various  theories  of  the  origin  of 
speech :  possibility  of  thought  without  speech :  words  and  their  meaning  :  con¬ 
notation  and  denotation  :  transitive  and  intransitive  words  :  definition :  laws 
of  classification  :  difference  between  having  an  idea,  realizing  an  idea,  and 
expressing  an  idea:  shorthand  thinking:  symbolism:  gestures  as  a  means  of 
expression:  self-expression  as  a  means  and  as  an  end  in  itself:  self-realization 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

VII.  (March  19.)  The  Intellect. — Distinction  between  the  mind  and  the 
soul :  former  over-estimation  of  the  intellect :  present-day  tendency  to  depre¬ 


cate  it :  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason :  the  logical  and  the 
psychological  standpoint :  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical 
aspects  :  the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  powei 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  pupils :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  thinking  :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  of 
self-deception  in  thinking. 

VIII.  (April  30.)  Memory. — Memory  as  a  natural  endowment:  brute 
memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  personal  identity  :  possibility  of 
improving  the  natural  memory  :  relation  between  retention  and  recall :  Berg¬ 
son’s  two  kinds  of  memory :  use  of  the  memory :  predominance  of  purpose  in 
manipulating  the  memory :  need  for  selection  of  material :  management  of 
mental  content  :  mnemonics  and  the  educational  application :  learning  by  rote  : 
pictorial  and  rational  memory :  memory  in  x'elation  to  reality  :  connexion 
between  memory  and  imagination  :  occasional  confusion  between  them. 

IN.  (May  7.)  Attention  and  Interest.  —  Attention  as  a  general  innate 
quality  :  index  of  educability :  essentially  a  prehensile  process  :  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  aspect :  quarrels  about  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
attention  :  question  centres  round  the  relation  of  the  will  to  attention  :  interest 
the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  attention  :  interaction  between  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest :  interest  as  means  and  as  end  :  the  mechanism  of  attention  : 
its  vascular,  respiratory,  and  muscular  accompaniments  :  potency  of  attitude  : 
rhythm  of  attention :  concentration  and  diffusion  beats. 

X.  (May  14.)  The  Emotions. — Divergent  views  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  emotions  :  the  disturbance  theory  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
emotions :  the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  soul : 
the  McDougall  view  :  the  driving  power  of  spiritual  life :  relation  to  ideas : 
expression  of  the  emotions  and  the  various  theories  connected  with  it :  the 
Lange-James  theory  and  its  practical  applications  to  school  work :  control  of 
the  emotions  :  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire  ;  the  element  of  activity. 

XI.  (May  21.1  Temperament  and  Type.— Nature  of  temperament :  its  place 
as  the  physical  basis  of  character  :  permanency  of  temperament :  Lotze’s  view, 
and  its  educational  applicat  ion  :  possibility  of  deliberate  change  of  temperament : 
physical  attributes  of  the  temperaments  ;  relation  to  personality :  meaning  of 
type  :  contrast  with  average  :  classification  of  pupils  by  types,  and  its  dangers  : 
place  of  the  living  child  as  the  teacher’s  real  subject  :  ideal  pupil  as  standard  : 
deflection  from  this  standard  in  two  directions  according  as  we  consider  intellect 
or  conduct. 

XII.  (May  28.)  Will  ami  Character.  —Relation  of  will  to  knowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  feeling  on  the  other:  place  of  desire  in  development  of  will : 
the  meaning  and  function  of  the  motive  :  fallacy  ol  “  t he  strongest  motive  ”  : 
resolution  of  the  dualism  implied  in  the  process  of  making  up  one’s  mind  : 
metaphysical  excrescences  obscuring  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will :  the 
evolution  of  the  will :  the  memory  of  the  will :  the  possibility  of  training  the 
will :  the  time  element,  and  its  importance  in  all  discussions  of  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  in  charact  er- training. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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287 . 28877s  -2.288. 28971777  +  289 . 290m2 

=  2  (84»- 85m)  (492ii-49377i), 

2 . 492262  -  (492  +  493)2  be  +  2 . 4932 .  c2 

=  (2886-  289c)  (16816  —  1682c), 

1G80 . 1681m'2  -2.1681. 168271777  +  1682 . 1683m2 

=  2  (492?i — 493m)  (2870H — 287 bn ) , 

2 . 28  702 .  b-  -  (2870  +  2871)  be  +  2 . 28712c2 

=  (16816-  1682c)  (98006 -9801c), 

9799 . 9800?i2  -2.9800. 980171777  +  9801 . 9802777s 

=  2  (287071 -2871777)  (1673071 -16731777), 

2 . 16730262  -  (16730  +  16731)2  be  +  2 . 167312c2 

=  (98006 — 9801c)  (571216  —  57122c) , 

57120. 5712177s-  2 . 57121 . 5712271771  +  57122 . 57123771s 

=  2  (1673071-  16731m)  (97512n- 97513m), 

2 . 97512262-  (97512  +  97513)2  be  +  2 . 975  132c2 

=  2  (571216  -  57122c) (3329286  — 332929c), 
332927 . 332928;i2  -  2 . 332928 . 33292977m  +  332929 . 332930777s 

=  2  (9751271 -97513m) (56834477 -568345777), 
2 . 568344262  -  (568344  +  568345)2  be  +  56  8  3  45 2c2 

=  (3329286  -  332929c)(19404496  -  1940450c) , 
&c.,  &c. 


17558.  (R.  Tata.  Suggested  by  Question  17488.) — The  area  of 

the  triangle  whose  vertices  are  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  triangles 
ADE,  BKL,  CMN  is  §A,  BODE,  CAKL,  ABMN  being  the  squares 
described  externally  on  the  sides  of  the  triangle  ABO. 

Solution  by  T.  P.  Teivedi,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and 
Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A. 

Let  Gj  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ADE  ;  then,  work¬ 
ing  in  areal  co-ordinates,  it  is  seen  that  A  is  (1,  0,  0),  D  is 
(  —  a,  6cosC,  6  sin  C  +  c  cos  B), 
i.e.,  (  — cot  B  — cotC,  cotC,  1  +  cotB), 

and  E  is  (  —  cot  B  —  cot  0,  1  +  cotC,  cotB). 

Hence  G!  is  the  point 

i  (1-2  cot  B-2  cotC),  |  (1  +  2  cot  C),  -|(1  +  2  cot  B)  ; 
and  similar  expressions  hold  for  G2,  G3.  No  factor  is  added  as 
k  +  y  +  z  =  1  in  every  case.  The  area  required  is  therefore 


is  equal  to  the  axisymmetric  determinant 

ax  — by  —  cz  ay  +bx  az  +  cx 

ay  +  bx  by  —  cz  -ax  bz  +  cy 
az  +  cx  bz  +  cy  cz  —  ax  —  by 

and  generalize  the  result. 

Solutions  (I)  by  the  Proposer  and  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  ; 

(II)  by  Professor  E.  J.  Nanson  ;  (III)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

(I)  Taking  the  last  requirement  first  we  note  that  in  the  cases  of 
both  determinants  of  the  7i-th  order,  D„,  A,,  say,  the  performance 
of  the  operation  x  co^  +  y  col2  +  z  C0I3  + _ 

enables  us  to  remove  the  factor  x2  +  t/2  +  z2  +  ...,  or  2x2  say,  and  the 
performance  thereafter  of  the  operation 

a  row!  +  6  row2  +  c  row3  +  . . . , 

enables  us  to  remove  the  factor  a2  +  62  +  c-  +  . . .  or  2a2  say.  In  both 
cases  also,  the  factor  remaining  after  these  removals  is  a  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  next  lower  degree  ;  but  each  element  in  the  one  case, 
though  the  same  in  magnitude  as  the  corresponding  element  in  the 
other  case,  differs  in  sign.  The  given  determinants  therefore  differ 
only  in  sign  or  are  exactly  equal  according  as  their  degree  is  even 
or  odd.  Further,  it  will  be  found  that 

D„  =  (-1)»-iak  =  (2ax)»-22a2.2zs. 

From  this  may  be  constructed  without  difficulty  a  proof  of  the 
kind  desired  in  the  Question,  when  n  is  3.  For,  on  performing 
the  two  operations  referred  to,  we  obtain 


ax  A-,  =  2a2  2x2 


V 

by  —  cz  —  ax 
bz  +  cy 


z 

bz  +  cy 
cz  -  ax  —  by 

=  2a2  2a;2 


2a-  2x2  1  y  z 

.  —cz—ax  cy 

bz  —ax  — by 

=  2«2  2x2  |  1  y  z  l  =  |  2a2  2x 

62x2 
c2xs 


=  oVA 


=  |A 


1  —  2  cot  B  —  2  cot  0,1  +  2  cot  C, 


1  +  2  cot  B 


l  +  2cotC, 


1  —  2  cotC  — 2  cot  A,  l  +  2cotA 


1  +  2cotB, 

l  +  2cotA, 

1  — 2cot  A  — 2  cotB 

axA3  = 

1,  cotC, 

cot  B 

1,  —cotC  — cot  A, 

cot  A 

1,  cot  A, 

—  cot  A  —  cot  B 

whence 

f  A(3  cot  A  cot  B  +  3  cot  B  cot  C  +  3  cot  C  cot  A)  =  §A. 


17613.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Calculer  Tangle  de  Brocard  d’un 
triangle  ABC  dont  les  cotcis  sont  les  trois  racines  de  T  equation 

x3  +  Ax2  +  Bx  +  C  =  0. 

Solution  by  F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.,  and  others. 

Let  a,  6,  c  be  the  roots  of  the  given  equation,  u  the  Brocard 
angle,  then  cot  w  =  (a2  +  6s  +  c2)/4a. 

But  A  =  —  (a  +  6  +  c),  B  =  ab+bc  +  ca,  C=—  abc  \ 
therefore  A2  =  s  (s  —  a)(s—  b)(s  —  c)  =  — s4  +  s2 (a6  +  etc  +  bc)—abcs 
=  A  A4  +  -JA2B  + 1  AC  ; 

therefore  4  a  =  a/ (A4  +  4A2B  +  8AC) . 

Again,  a 2  +  b-  +  c"  =  {a  +  6  +  c)2—  2  (ab  +  bc  +  ca)  =  A2  —  2B  ; 
hence  cot  o>  =  (A2  — 2B )/  a/(A4  +  4A2B  +  8 AC)  ; 

thus  to  may  be  found  without  solving  the  equation. 


17001.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — Without  departing  from  the  deter¬ 

minant  form,  show  that  the  skew  determinant 

I  ax+by  +  cz  ay—bx  az  —  cx 

bx—ay  ax  +  by  +  cz  bz—cy 
cx—az  cy—bz  ax  +  by  +  cz  | 


y  z  |  =  |  2aa2x'“  yla~ 

2  ax  bz  —  cy  62x2  2ax 

cy  —  bz  2ax  c2xs  cy  —  bz 

The  operation  row-!  —  6  row2  —  c  row3  then  gives 

cixA3  =  \  a- 2x2  a(ay  —  bx)  a  (az  —  cx) 
622z2  2ax  bz—cy 


y  z 

cz  +  ax  —  cy 
—  bz  ax  +  by 

ztan- 
bz—cy 
2  ax 


c22xs 


cy- 


■bz 


lax 


and  the  operation  00^  —  y  col2  —  z  col3  gives 

ax'S.ax  a(ay—bx )  a  (az—cx)  |, 
x(bx  —  ay)  2  ax  bz—cy  j 

x  (cx  —  az)  cy  —  bz  2etx  I 

As  =  Ds. 

Two  other  generalizable  results  regarding  determinants  like  A„ 
may  be  added,  namely, 

:  Xs— 62  — c2  ab  +  xy  ac  +  xz  1  =  2«x2a2, 

ab  +  xy  y2—c2—a 2  bc  +  yz  j 

ac  +  xz  bc  +  yz  z2—a2  —  b 2  | 


ax  +  cz  +  duo 
-bz 
—  bw 


-cy 

ax  +  by  +  diu 

—  CIO 


-dy 
—  clz 

ax  +  by  +  cz  \ 


=  ax  2 ax, 


where  in  both  cases  the  factor  is  placed  second  whose  power-index 
increases  with  the  order  of  the  determinant. 

(II)  If  A  =  ax  +  by  +  cz,  the  determinants  are  clearly  equal  to 


A 

bx  —  ay 
;  cx—az 
0 
0 

1  2ax  —  A 
j  bx  +  ay 
\  cx  +  az 

\  0 

i  0 


ay  —  bx 
A 

cy  —  bz 
0 
0 

ay  +  bx 
2by  —  A 
cy  +  bz 
0 
0 


az  —  cx 
bz  —  cy , 
A 
0 
0 

az  +  cx 
bz  +  cy 
2cz  —  \ 
0 
0 


a 

6 

c 

1 

0 

a 

6 

c 

1 

0 
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respectively,  and  by  simple  operations  these  reduce  to 


A 

0 

0 

—  x 
a 


0 

A 

0 

- V 
b 


0 

0 

A 

—  z 

c 


a 

b 

c 

± 1 
0 


and  these  obviously  reduce  to 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


a 

b 

c 

A±A 

-tci2 


x 

V 

z 

tx2 

0 


and  these  are  equal  in  value  because  the  co-factor  of  the  element 
A± A  is  zero.  Thus  the  common  value  of  the  determinants  is 
tax  ta 2  tx 2.  A  similar  proof  applies  to  the  corresponding  deter¬ 
minant  of  order  n,  the  common  value  being  (2 ax)n~2  2 a2tx2. 


(Ill)  Denoting  the  first  determinant  by  A, 
Axyz  =  \  ax2  +  bxy  +  czx  ay2  — bxy 


bx2  —  axy 
I  cxl  —  azx 

Ax  =  ( x 2  +  y2  +  z2) 


axy  +  by2  +  cyz 
cy 2—  byz 

a  ay  —  bx 
b  ax+  by  +  cz 
c  cy  —  bz 

a  —ay—bx 
b  ax  —  by+cz 
c  —cy—bz 


az^  —  czx 
bz2  —  cyz 
azx  +  byz  +  cz 2 

az  —  cx 
bz—cy 
ax  +  by  +  cz 


Axyz  — 


a  ( x 2  +  y2  +  z 2) 
b  (i x 2  +  y2  +  z2) 
c  ( x 2  +  y2  +  z2) 

ax2—  bxy— czx 
axy + bx 2 
azx  +  car 


■ay'2—  bxy 


—  az  —  cx 

—  bz  —  cy 
ax  +  by  —  cz 

2 


—  az^  —  czx  |  , 
axi/  —  by2  +  cyz  —  bz2  —  cyz 
—  cy2—byz  azx+byz  —  cz2\ 

ay 2  +  bxy  az2  +  czx 

by2— cyz  — axy  bz'2  +  cyz 

byz  +  cy 2  cz2— azx  — byz 


passing  through  the  centre  (see  Fig.).  Q  is  the  position  of  the 
particle.  Describe  an  ellipsoidal  surface  similar  and  similarly 
placed  to  the  external  surface  and  passing  through  Q.  Then  since, 
if  the  matter  were  removed  from  within  this  surface  through  Q, 
there  would  be  no  force  within  the  hollow  shell  thus  produced,  the 
force  at  Q  in  the  solid  ellipsoid  is  wholly  due  to  the  matter  within 
the  surface  drawn  through  Q.  But  attractions  of  similar  bodies  at 
corresponding  points  are  in  the  ratio  of  similitude  of  the  bodies. 

Therefore  force  along  QO  at  Q  =  (QO/RO)  x  force  at  R.  That  is, 
it  varies  as  QO. 

From  this,  of  course,  we  incidentally  obtain  equation  (2). 


14355.  (Rev.  J.  Cullen.)— Find  forms  of  cp  and  \p,  such  that 
(sin20  d/de)“  0)  =  <p(m  +  n,  6), 

(cos2  0  dld0)2n  ip  (to,  0)  =  ip  (to  +  2 n,  0). 

Solution  by  F.  E.  Relton,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  first  equation  is  equivalent  to 

sin 2  0.d/d0.<p(m,  0)  =  <p(m  +  1,  0). 

Denoting  (p  (to,  0)  by  u,  we  can  write  this  as 
sin2  0.du/cl6  —  Emu  =  0, 

whence,  treating  Em  temporarily  as  a  constant,  and  integrating, 
we  have  u  —  C  exp  ( —  E  cot  0)  =  {exp  ( —  E  cot  0) }  /  (to)  , 
the  function  being  arbitrary.  For  simple  forms  put  /  (to)  =  in,  o’", 
or  exp  (mia),  and  we  get 

(to  —  cot  0)  exp  ( —  cot  0) ,  am  exp  ( —  a  cot  0) , 
and  exp  [mia.  —  e*“  cot  0) . 

The  second  equation  is  equivalent  to 

(cos2  0.d/d0)'2\p  (to,  0)  =  ip(m  +  2,  0), 
or  cos2  0 .  du/dO  ±  E,„  u  =  0, 

where  u  —  xp  (to,  0), 

leading  to  u  =  {  exp  (E  tan  0)  +  exp  ( —  E  tan  0)  ]■  /  (to)  , 
the  function  being  arbitrary. 

Simple  values  obtained  as  above  are 

o'"  cosh  (o  tan  0)  and  m  cosh  (tan  0)  +  tan  0  sinh  (tan  0). 


...  =  xyz  a'. 
Hence  A  =  a'. 


17562.  (E.  R.  Hamilton,  B.Sc.)  —  A  straight  bore  is  made 

through  a  solid  homogeneous  ellipsoid.  Prove  that,  whatever  the 
position  of  the  bore,  a  particle  placed  in  the  bore  will  perform 
simple  harmonic  motion  under  the  attraction  of  the  ellipsoid. 

Solution  by  the  Proposee. 

Let  (l,  m,  n)  be  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  bore  HE,  (x0,  y0 ,  z0)  the  co¬ 
ordinates  of  the  point  T  at  which  HE 
touches  one  of  the  level-surfaces  of 
the  ellipsoid.  Then,  if  P  is  the  point 
( x ,  y,  z)  and  TP  =  s,  we  have 
x  =  x0  + Is  \ 

y  =  y0  +  ms l  . (1). 

z  =  z0  + ns 

Then,  since  the  potential  V  at  an 
internal  point  of  the  homogeneous  ellipsoid 

x2la2^y2/b2  +  z2lc 2  =  1, 
of  density  p,  is  given  by 

Y  =  (D  —  Ax2  —  By2— Cz2)  . (2), 

we  have  V  =  fp  {D—  A  (x0  +  Is)2  —  B  (y0  +  ms)2—  0  (z0  +  ns)2}. 

Hence  the  restoring  force  along  PT  is 

+  dV/ds  =  —  p  {  AZ  (x0  +  Is)  +  B772  (y0  +  ms)  +  C n  (z0  +  ns) } . 

But  since  T  is  the  point  of  tangency  of  HK  with  a  level  surface,  the 
component  force  along  HK  is  there  zero.  Hence 
A  lxQ  +  Btot/q  +  Gnz0  —  0, 

and  so  dV/ds  =  —p(Al2  +  Bm2  +  Ore2)  s, 

i.e.,  d2s/dt2  =  —  p  (AZ2  +  Bto2  +  Gn2)  s . (3), 

and  (3)  represents  a  simple  harmonic  oscillation  of  period 
t  =  2t r/  x/[p  (AZ2  +  Bto2  +  Gn2)} . 

There  is  a  simpler,  more  direct  proof  for  the  special  case  of  a  bore 


17674.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — The  number  N  =  4a±l  is  prime 

or  composite  according  as  {[|  (N—l)] !  j2±  1  is  or  is  not  divisible  by 
N.  \_E.g.,  N  =  17  is  a  factor  of  (8!)2+l  ;  N  =  19  is  a  factor  of 
(9!)2  — 1,  and  actually  of  9!  +  l.] 

Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.,  and  others. 

(N—l)  1  =  [1.2.3  ...  I;  (N—l)]  [J  (N  + 1)  ...  (N  -3)(N  — 2)(N  — 1)] 

=  [1.2.3  ...  -|  (N— 1)]  [  — |-(N  — 1)...(  — 3)(  — 2)(  — 1)]  (mod N) 
es  [1.2.3  ...§(N  — 1)]2(  — 1)Hat-D  (mod  N )  ; 
therefore  (N— 1) !  +  1  =  =b  [§  (N  —  1)  !]2  +  1  (mod  N) , 

and  the  sinister  is  divisible  by  N,  when  (and  only  when)  N  =  4fi±l 
is  a  prime,  by  Wilson’s  theorem. 

This  proves  the  proposition  (it  is  a  known  proposition). 


17610.  (C.  E.  M'Vicker,  M.A.) — Taking,  as  centre  of  an  in¬ 

scribed  conic,  any  point  on  the  diameter  of  a  given  quadrilateral, 
construct  the  foci  of  the  conic,  and  show  from  the  construction 
that  the  axes  of  all  conics  touching  four  given  straight  lines 
envelope  a  parabola,  provided  that  one  conic  of  the  system  is  a 
circle. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

If  X,  Y  are  the  foci  of  a  variable  conic  inscribed  in  a  given  quad¬ 
rilateral,  and  F  the  focus  of  the  parabola  of  the  system,  then  FX, 
FY  are  equally  inclined  to  a  fixed  straight  line  FE  and 
FX.FY  =  FE2  (Mr.  C.  E.  M'Vicker,  Questions  16669,  16905, 
Reprint,  Vol.  xix).  The  centre  U  of  the  conic  (the  middle  point 
of  XY)  moreover  lies  on  a  fixed  straight  line,  the  diameter  of  the 
quadrilateral.  This  diameter  passes  through  E  if  one  of  the  in¬ 
scribed  conics  is  a  circle,  centre  and  foci  coalescing  in  E.  Produce 
EF  to  E'  so  that  EF  =  FE'.  Then,  since  FX.FY  =  FE2  =  FE'2 
and  FX,  FY  are  equally  inclined  to  EFE',  XEYE'  is  a  harmonic 
quadrilateral ;  and  therefore  UE,  UE'  are  equally  inclined  to  XUY 
and  UX2  =  UE .  UE'  =  UY2. 

Thus  the  envelope  of  XY  is  a  parabola  of  focus  E'  having  for  its 
directrix  the  fixed  line  EU. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17706.  (C.  W.  Adams.) — A  stick  is  let  vertically  down  into  a 

cylindrical  petrol-tank  whose  axis  is  horizontal.  Show  how  to 
graduate  the  stick  to  indicate  f ,  §,  §,  f ,  f  and  f-  full. 

17707.  (Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — If 

cl r_  r  (x) 

dxr  (2n  +  l)a'  ’ 


U n ) 


show  that 


I  (log  log  cot  0)’’  (log  cot  6)x  1  d9  =  2  (  — 1  )u\j/(n). 
Jo  »-o 


17708.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.)— Show  that  the  number  of  terms  in  a 

zero-axial  determinant  of  the  «-th  order  is 

(  0,7  _  K  Ani  _ IQ 

(«— 1)  -  (»-2)!+  -g-°(»-2),.(n-4)!+  g  (»-2)4.(»~6)_! 

,  6n  —  41  .  ) 

+  „  —  (»-2)„. (n-8)  !  +  ...,;  , 


where  (n)r  stands  for  n(n—  1)  ...  (n  — r  +  l)/1.2  ...r. 
17709.  (Lt.-Gol.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)  - 


•  Show  how  to 


form  (N),.  =  X?.  +  Y*  =  NjNgN,  ...  N,.,  where  N,.  =  x'l  +  yl-  (all  num¬ 
bers  integers).  Give  numerical  examples  uii  to  r  =  4, 

17710.  (Norman  Alliston.) — Find  a  rational  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle  having  all  three  sides  of  the  form  ar  — 1. 

17711.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Si  a,  /3,  y  sont  les  racines  de 
1’ equation  +  ax1  +  bx  +  c  =  0,  trouver  P equation  cubique  qui  a 
pour  racines  a(B  —  y)2,  B(y  —  a)3,  y{a—i 3)2. 

17712.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.)— Prove  that  the  series  whose 

(2r) 1 

(r+  l)-th  term  is  jpFJfipflffFTl)  *S  conver§en*>  a  ^eing  a  positive 

(a!)2  22ft  +  1 


'  (r  !)2  (a  +  r  + 1) 
integer  ;  and  that  its  sum  to  infinity  is 


(2a  + 1) ! 


Also  show  that 


«  1.3.5  ...(2r-3)  =  2 


qr-l 


17713.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — Solve 

x  2ja  +  y2 1  b  =  a2 lx  +  b2/y  =  a  +  b. 

17714.  (R.  Vythynathaswamy.) — A  tangent  is  drawn  to  the 

cissoid  at  (®i,  yx) ;  where  it  meets  the  curve  again  another  tangent 
is  drawn,  and  so  on.  The  intercept  of  the  «-th  tangent  on  the  X-axis 
being  =  x„,  show  that  Lt  xnAn  =  ay^/xy2. 

n  =  co 

17715  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — The  centre  C  of  an  ellipse  with 
semi-axes  a,  b  is  joined  to  a  fixed  point  0,  such  that  OC  =  \  ( a—b ) ; 
and  as  OC  revolves  forwards  the  ellipse  revolves  backwards  half  as 
fast  round  C.  Prove  that  its  envelope  consists  of  two  quartics : 
hypocycloid  and  hypotrochoid. 

17716  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — Perpendiculars  are  drawn  from  any 
point  on  the  curve  P  +  y§  =  to  meet  the  co-ordinate  axes  in  A 
and  B.  Show  that  the  envelope  of  the  parabolas  touching  the  axes 

at  A  and  B  is  xl  +  yl  =  a A 

17717.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  the  equation 

J)  =  CICOS2ai/cOS  O) 

represents  a  parabola. 

17718.  (W.  E.  Beard,  M.A.)  —  If  a  triangle  circumscribes  a 
parabola,  the  joins  of  the  vertices  to  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
opposite  sides  meet  on  the  polar  of  the  centroid. 

17719.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — The  normals  at  three 
points  P,  Q,  R  of  a  parabola  meet  in  W  and  O  is  the  orthocentre  of 
the  triangle  PQR ;  prove  that  the  straight  line  OW  is  trisected  by 
the  axis  and  has  a  constant  projection  upon  it. 

17720.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — A  quadrilateral  is  inscribed  in  a 

circle,  the  two  pairs  of  opposite  sides  are  produced  to  meet,  their 
points  of  intersection  are  joined  to  the  middle  points  of  the  two 
remaining  sides,  and  the  joins  so  formed  cut  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  quadrilateral ;  prove  that  the  four  points  so  found  are  the 
corners  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  diagonals 
of  the  quadrilateral. 

17721.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — The  base  BC  and  the  vertical  angle  of 

a  triangle  ABC  are  given.  On  AB,  AC,  squares  ABKL,  ACMN 
are  described  exterior  to  the  triangle.  Show  that  KL  and  MN  in¬ 
tersect  on  a  fixed  circle,  and  that  the  external  centre  of  similitude 
of  this  circle  and  the  circum-circle  of  the  triangle  is  the  pole  of  BC 
with  respect  to  the  circum-circle. 

17722.  (V.  V.  S.  Narayan.) — Construct  a  triangle  ABC  being 

given  the  angle  A,  the  side  AB,  and  the  distance  of  the  middle 
point  of  AC  from  the  Symmedian  point  of  the  triangle. 


17723.  (Col.  J.  H.  S.  Murray,  R.E.)  —  To  draw  a  circle, 
touching  a  given  line  AB  in  a  given  point  X,  which  with  a  given 
circle  may  have  a  common  tangent  of  length  l. 

17724.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — If 
sin  (x  —  a)  _  sin(a;—  b) 
sin  (b  +  c  —  2a)  ■  sin  (c  +  a  —  2b)’ 
prove  that  each  of  the  given  ratios  is  equal  to 

sin  ( x  —  c) 
sin  ( a  +  b  —  2c) 

and  tan  x  —  s*n  (5  +  c  —  a)  +  sin  (c  +  a  —  b)  +  sin  (a  +  b—c) 
cos  (b  +  c  —  a)  +cos  (c  +  a—bj  +  cos(a+  b—c)' 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

13504.  (George  Heppel,  M.A.) — Show  that  if  any  two  of  the 
following  four  fractions  are  equal,  all  four  are  equal:  — 


sin  (0  +  a)  sin  (13  +  y) 

sin  (0  —  0)  sin  (a+  8) 

sin  y  sin  (a  +  fi) 

sin  8  sin  (a  +  /3) 

sin  (0  +  y)  sin  (a  +  8) 

sin  (0—8)  sin  (j3  +  7) 

sin  a  sin  (7  +  8) 

sin  /3  sin  (7  +  8) 

13518.  (The  late  Professor 

Sylvester.  January  1897.) — If  N 

is  any  even  number,  and  A,  y,  v,  ..,  o>,  are  all  the  prime  numbers 
greater  than  JN  and  less  thanfN  (excluding  JN  when  it  is  a  prime), 
show  that  the  number  of  ways  of  composing  N  with  two  unequal 

primes  is  the  coefficient  of  a:N  in  L  ,  +  +  — — - !••..+  - - ) 

1  \1  —  xx  l—x“  l—xv  1— ar' 

divided  by  r  (r  —  1)  U~-,  when  r  is  an  integer  not  less  than  2,  and  0 
is  the  number  of  the  primes  A,  y,  v,  oo. 

13670.  (Rev.  W.  Allen  Whitworth,  M.A.) — Within  a  closed 
figure  S,  n points  are  taken  at  random,  and  are  marked  P,,  P2,  ...,  P„ 
in  ascending  order  of  their  distances  from  any  fixed  point  O.  With 
O  as  centre  of  similitude,  n  figures  Sj,  S2,  ...,  Sn  are  drawn  similar 
and  similarly  situated  to  S,  passing  respectively  through 
Pj,  P2,  ...,  P„.  Show  that  the  expectation  of  the  area  S,-  is  to  the 
area  of  S  as  r  to  n  +  1. 

13804  &  13909  (which  are  identical).  (H.  W.  Curjel,  M.A.)  — 
Find  the  maximum  number  of  circles  of  given  radius  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  given  ellipse. 

13814,  (W.  J.  G.  Miller.  B. A.) — Eliminate  <|>  from  the  equations 

cos  <p  —  e  cos  2ip  _  sin  </>  —  e  sin  20  _  (1  —  e  cos  <t>)2 
x  y  z 

What  does  the  resulting  equation  become  in  the  particular  case 
when  e  =  1  ? 

13835.  (C.  Bickerdike.) — In  Tail’s  Dynamics,  new  ed.,  p.  141,  it 

is  proved  that,  if  two  particles  be  projected  at  different  times  in  a 
circular  tube  of  small  bore  with  the  same  velocity,  the  line  joining 
the  particles  will  move  on  another  circle.  Prove  the  theorem  from 
statical  principles. 
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membership. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

‘  ‘  On  the  Rational  Solutions  of  the  Equation  x +  yz  +  zs  =  0  in 
Quadratic  Fields  ”  :  Prof.  W.  Burnside. 

“  On  Orthoptic  and  Isoptic  Loci  of  Plane  Curves”:  Prof.  H. 
Hilton  and  Miss  R.  E.  Colomb. 

“On  the  Roots  of  the  Riemann-Zeta  Function”  :  Mr.  G.H.  Hardy. 
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and  Lecturer  in  Geology,  Goldsmiths’  College,  S.E.  With  12  plates. 
3s.  6d.  net.  Immediately . 

GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS  ROUND  LONDON.  By  G. 
MacDonald  Davies,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.  Introduction  :  Geology  of  the  South- 
East  of  England.  Guide  to  Twenty-six  Excursions  in  the  London  Basin,  in 
the  Weald,  and  beyond  the  Chilterns.  Liberally  illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  maps,  and  photographic  reproduction  of  pits,  Ac.  Coloured  Geological 
Map  of  England,  S.E.  Immediately. 

THE  ACTS.  By  llev.  C.  Knapp,  D.D.  In  both  Murby’s  Larger  and 
Smaller  Scripture  Manuals,  uniform  with  the  same  author’s  St.  Mark, 
which  has  been  so  well  received.  In  preparation. 

GERMANY  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY :  A  Short  History. 
By  A.  W.  Holland.  Foreword  by  Norman  Angell.  2s.  net.  “A  good 
piece  of  work.” — The  Athenaeum. 

THOMAS  MURBY  &  CO.,  6  Bouvcrie  Street,  E.C. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SECTION 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


Heads  of  Private  Schools  who  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  may  join  the  above  Section  without 
further  subscription.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Section,  F.  J.  WHITBREAD, 
Esq..  L.C.P.,  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond,  Surrey. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


POOLE  &  CO., 

104  Charing:  Cross  Road, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone  No.:  1646  Gerrard. 

EW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
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-NELSON’S  HIGHROADS  SERIES -> 

OF  | 

HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  LITERATURE. 

UNEQUALLED  ALIKE  FOR  TEXT,  PRESENTATION,  ! 

ILLUSTRATION,  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCTION. 


Completion  of  the  Literature  Series. 


Messrs.  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS  have  just  issued  a  beautifully  printed  Prospectus 
of  the  HIGHROADS  SERIES,  which  may  be  had  upon  application. 

To  give  some  idea  of  tlie  choice  of  subject,  the  descriptive  part  of  the  Prospectus  is  accompanied  by 
specimen  pages  from  various  books  of  the  series,  and  to  show  that  every  illustration  is  the  work  of  a  great 
Artist,  the  following,  from  some  of  the  treasures  of  public  and  private  Art  Galleries,  are  charmingly 
reproduced  in  the  Prospectus  : — 


The  Ancestor  on  the  Tapestry 
Swift  and  Stella 
Four-footed  Scouts 
Shakespeare  at  the  age  of  12 
The  Babes  in  the  Wood  - 
How  we  Caught  the  Pilchards 
The  Dog  in  the  fiVlanger  - 


By  J.  Haynes  Williams. 

By  Margaret  J.  Dicksee. 
By  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A. 
By  James  Sant,  R.A. 

By  W.  R.  Symonds. 

By  C.  Napier  Henry,  A.R.A. 
By  WfLTER  Hunt. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  &  36  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The 

“  A.L.”  Geography 
Note=BooKs. 

By  an  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS. 


FIRST  YEAR  COURSE.  24  pp.,  net  2d. 

SECOND  YEAR  COURSE.  24  pp.,  net  2ld. 

THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  and  SIXTH  YEAR 
COURSES.  Each  36  pp.,  net  4d. 

These  six  Geography  Note-Books  exactly  fit 
Appendix  III  (Schemes  for  Teaching  Geography)  of  the 

“  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  Teachers.” 

They  have  been  drawn  up  by  an  expert  educationist  and 
educational  author — one  who  knows  exactly  where  teachers' 
difficulties  lie,  particularly  when  the  work  is  on  the  newer 
and  more  practical  lines,  and  how  these  difficulties  may 
best  be  minimized.  A  special  feature  of  each  of  these 
Books  is  the  provision  of  numerous  exercises  in  Fracti- 
cal  Geography. 

E.  J.  ARNOLD  £s  SON,  Ltd., 

LEEDS,  GLASGOW,  and  BELFAST. 


Wanted 

COPIES 

or 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES 

for 

JANUARY,  1914. 


Although  3,000  additional 
copies  of  this  number  were  printed 
it  is  now  out  of  print,  and  the 
Publisher  will  pay  full  price  of 
6d.  each  for  copies  complete  with 
Index. 

FRANCIS  HODGSON, 

89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


London:  Printed  Lv  0.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son  2  Newton  Street,  Kings  way,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL  TIMES, 

AND 

Journal  of  tijf  CoIIfgc  of  |3  imp  tons. 


Vol.  LXVII.]  New  Series,  No.  637.  MAY  1,  1914. 


Published  Monthly,  price ,  to  Non- 
Members,  6 d.;  by  Post,  Id. 
Annual  Subscription,  Is. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PKECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-Second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “  Educational  Psychology,” 
commenced  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  February, 
at  7  p.ml 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance 
with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their 
profession,  whether  they  have  any  examination  in 
view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the 
College  in  connexion  with  its  examinations  for  the 
Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and 
reading,  and  problems  will  be  set  for  such  students 
as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity 
will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the 
classroom. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  214. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

JL  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  m  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14th,  1914.  • 
SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  June-July,  October -November,  and 
March-April.  Entries  for  the  June-July  Ex¬ 
aminations  close  Wednesday,  May  13th.  (Irish 
entries.  May  6th,  1914.)  Or,  with  extra  fee,  May  21st. 
(Irish  entries.  May  14tli.) 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  oilers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 
JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “Associa,  London.” 


'  ONDON  COLLEGE  OP  MUSIC. 

— i  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER, 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  lor  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  J  uly,  and  December  :  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  -for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  May,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English.— The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29th  of  June.  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.— The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Autumn  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 

Schools. —Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

Open  to  both  Sexes 
without  conditions  of  residence. 


During  the  last  Fifteen  Years  above 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND 
STUDENTS 

OE 

XElmversltp 

CoiTeepo licence  College 

HAVE  PASSED  AT  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

Inter.  Arts,  Inter.  Science, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  B.D., 

Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  «S  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B.Sc.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  THE  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects : — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Geography,  History,  Logic, 
Economics,  British  Constitution,  Mathematics 
(Pure  and  Applied),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Law  (Commercial  and  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Conveyancing,  and  full  LL.B. 
Courses). 

Matriculation  Courses.  Accountancy.  Elocution. 
Prospectuses  post  free,  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5  d.). 


NIVEKSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 


Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on- Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


TTHIVERSITY  Life  in  Germany.— 

vv  German  Professor  and  his  wife  receive 
visitors  to  study  German  for  short  or  long  periods. 
Individual  tuition  daily  in  German  and  French. 
Terms  from  £8  per  month  (including  lessons). 
Full  particulars  from— Miss  Z.  Johnson,  Boothby, 
Brampton,  Cumberland. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M. A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Eroebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  EOR  WOMEN. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Pees  75  guineas  and  65  guineas. 
Admissions  in  January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bur¬ 
saries,  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 

iTflSS  ROSE  PATRY’S  SCHOOL 

J3JL  OP  ELOCUTION,  3  Lower  Seymour 
Street,  W.  President :  Sir  J.  PORBES-ROBERT- 
SON.  Re-opens  May  5th.  Examination  for 
Scholarships  and  Audition  for  Boys,  Girls,  and 
Adults,  June  27th.  Prospectus  Forwarded. 


pHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

VV  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate  for  Secondary 
Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  the  London  Teacher’s 
Diploma ;  the  Oxford  Geography,  and  other 
Diplomas  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 

Principal :  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  B.A., 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 
This  College,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  well-educated  women  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  prepares  students  for  the  certificates 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  and  the 
Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Eroebel  Union. 
Students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Education  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Certain  Bursaries  are  awarded  to  Graduates,  and 
there  is  a  Loan  Fund. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the 
Principal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  EOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(b)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


NEW  EDITION  (1912). 

With.  174  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  SCHOOL  FLORA. 

For  the  Use  of  Elementary  Botanical  Classes. 

By  W.  MARSHALL  WATTS,  D.Sc.  Lond. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  GO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Facneri  in  Kearns  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Keam,  2s. 

>>  ..  960  „  .  „  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each  ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBGGRNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  IiOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 


COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


CAREY'S  “GRA0U8  AD  PARNASSDM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegram* :  “  Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 
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University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 


prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


25  years’ unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  bv 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 


The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwen’s  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Farther  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 

SWITZERLAND.-ST.  BLAISE,  near  Neuchatel. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

MADAME  ROSSET  and  Monsieur 

ROSSET  (Pastor)  will  receive  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  young  Ladies  into  their  family  circle. 
French,  German,  Housekeeping,  &c.  Charming 
situation.  Healthy  district.  Terms  moderate. 
Prospectus  and  references  on  application. 


THE  TEACHERS’  GUILD  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  HOLIDAY 
COURSES,  1914. 

at — Honfleur  (French). 
Lubeck  (German). 
Santander  (Spanish). 
Letchworth  (English). 


Preliminary  meeting  at — Honfleur,  31st 
July  ;  Lubeck ,  3rd  August  ;  Santander,  31st 
July;  Letchworth,  1st  August. 

The  Courses  last  for  three  full  weeks. 

The  Illustrated  Programme  (price  6d) 
giving  full  details  (Syllabuses  of  Lectures, 
Excursions,  and  General  Information) ,  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Teachers’ 
Guild,  74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

A  List  of  Householders  willing  to  receive 
Students  will  be  supplied  to  all  those  who 
enter  for  a  Course. 

GERMAN  VACATION  COURSES. 

University  of  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany 
(Black  Forest). 

COURSES  OF  LECTURES  and  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Students  and  Teachers  in  difficult 
branches  of  German  LITERATURE,  CON¬ 
VERSATION,  PHONETICS,  and  ART. 

Four  weeks  from  August  3rd  to  August 
29th,  1914. 

FEE  :  M.  40. 

For  particulars  or  programme  apply  to  the 
Verkehrsverein  of  Freiburg,  Rotteckstrasse  9. 


(Untioemfg  Cuforictf  Coffege* 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

SEPTEMBER  1914. 

A  Morning  Class  for  the  September  Examination 
has  just  commenced  and  works  continuously  through 
the  Summer  excepting  the  last  two  weeks  of  July. 

Annually  for  the  last  15  years  about  100 
University  Tutorial  College  Students  have 
passed  London  Matriculation. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
EXAMINATION. 

(MEDICAL  PRELIM). 

Work  for  the  September  Examination  may  be 
taken  up  during  the  Summer  vacation. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  betaken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s. ;  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s.  _ 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

NORMAL 

Free  Guides. 


PAGES 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P.  .  90 

L.C.P.  .  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 
Matriculation  (Wales)  72 
Northern  Matrie.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide  .  56 

L.L.A  Guide  .  72 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 
Certificate  .  100 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 

of  successful  pupils  sent  on 

application. 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants. 

Books  bought. 

W.  &  G,  FOYLE,  121-3  Charing  Gross  Rd.,LondonW.  0. 


MP«!«IP5! 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gfdttcctftcmctC  Agents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.’’ 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  A  gency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A. — EMPLOYMEHT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &.  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SEER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  th  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 

&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 

^ — — — — — — ^ ^ — i— — 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  (PREPAID). 

2s.  for  30  words  or  less,  and  6d.  for  each  additional  10  ;  or  displayed  at  4s.  per  inch. 

(For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  publishing  Office,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free). 

Advertisements  for  the  next  issue  should  be  sent  before  May  23rd,  to  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  Publisher,  89  Fabringdon 

Street,  London,  E.C.  (Telephone  :  City  4871.) 


URHAM  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

ORGANIZER  and  HEAD  of  contemplated 
Eann  Institute  Required.  The  salary  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  £400  (until  the  Earm  Institute  is  ready 
for  occupation) ,  with  travelling  expenses. 

Candidates  must  hold  a  British  University 
Degree  in  Agriculture  or  the  National  Diploma  in 
Agriculture,  and  have  had  practical  experience  in 
farming.  The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and_  Fisheries. 
The  duties  which  may  be  assigned  to  him  are  set 
out  in  a  schedule,  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

Applications,  to  be  submitted  on  an  official  form 
(now  obtainable) ,  must  be  received  by  the  under¬ 
signed  on  or  before  Monday,  11th  May,  1914. 

Canvassing,  directly  or  indirectly,  will  disqualify. 

J.  A.  L.  ROBSON, 

County  Secretary  for  Higher  Education. 

Shire  Hall,  Durham, 

17th  April,  1914. 


IV/I  ANCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ILL  for  GIRLS. 

Wanted  for  September,  two  ASSISTANT  MIS¬ 
TRESSES,  who  must  be  College  Women.  Salary 
according  to  scale.  Pension  Fund,  Posts  vacant 
are : — 

(1)  MATHEMATICAL  SPECIALIST  to  prepare 
for  College  Scholarships  Examinations.  High 
honour  degree  essential, 

(2)  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY  MISTRESS,  must 
also  be  qualified  to  teach  either  Mathematics,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  French. 

Apply  to  the  Head  Mistress  before  Whitsuntide. 


pROYE  PARK  COUNTY 

vT  SCHOOL,  WREXHAM.— SENIOR  MATHE¬ 
MATICAL  MASTER  required,  to  take  up  duties  in 
September.  Honours  degree  and  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Eull  particulars  from  the  Clerk,  56a  Hope 
Street,  Wrexham. 


ITY  OE  BIRMINGHAM 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


URHAM  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


DARLINGTON  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

PRINCIPAL  of  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  and 
Evening  Continuation  Schools  wanted.  Com¬ 
mencing  salary  £300.  List  of  duties  and  forms  of 
application  may  be  obtained  from  and  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  undersigned,  so  as  to  be  received  not 
later  than  the  first  post  on  Monday,  11th  May,  1914. 
A  Graduate  of  a  British  University,  with  special 
qualifications  in  Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 
preferred.  Canvassing  a  disqualification. 

J.  A.  L.  ROBSON, 

County  Secretary  for  Higher  Education. 

Shire  Hall,  Durham, 

20th  April,  1914. 


DAY  CLASSES  FOR  YOUNG  EMPLOYEES. 

Wanted,  in  September  next : — 

THREE  ASSISTANT  MASTERS,  commencing 
salary,  according  to  post,  £120  and  £150. 

EIYE  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES,  commencing 
salary,  according  to  post,  £100,  £110,  and  £120. 

Candidates  with  degree  and  with  Secondary  School 
experience  preferred. 

The  latest  date  for  sending  in  application  is 
May  11th. 

Full  particulars  of  the  above  posts  and  forms  of 
application  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  an  addressed 
envelope 

Communications  should  be  endorsed  “  Day 
Classes  15 

JNO.  ARTHUR  PALMER, 

Secretary  of  Education, 

Education  Office,  Margaret  Street. 


ALIEAX  EDUCATION  COM¬ 

MITTEE. 


ORTH  RIDING  OF 

YORKSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 

Principal— J.  Crowther,  B.Sc. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  : — 

(а)  HEAD  of  the  DEPARTMENT  of  COM¬ 

MERCE,  £175  per  annum. 

(б)  TEACHER  of  FRENCH,  £130  per  annum. 

(c)  ASSISTANT  in  the  MATHEMATICS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT,  £120  per  annum. 

Duties  to  commence  September  1,  1914. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  application,  which  must 
be  returned  not  later  than  Saturday,  May  9,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. 

W.  H.  OSTLER,  Secretary. 

Education  Offices,  Halifax. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 
SALTBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Wanted,  in  September,  a  GEOGRAPHY  MIS¬ 
TRESS  and  a  SCIENCE  MISTRESS.  One  of  these 


will  be  expected  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Second 
Mistress  in  the  School.  Degree,  Training,  and  good 
experience  in  Secondary  School  work  essential  in 
both  cases.  Games  desirable.  Salaries  according 
to  qualifications  and  experience.  Apply,  not  later 
than  May  16th,  giving  full  particulars  of  education, 
training,  age,  etc.,  to 

J.  H.  WARD, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 

Cleveland  Education  Office,  Redcar. 


ITY  OF  NOTTINGHAM  EDU¬ 

CATION  COMMITTEE. 


Wanted,  experienced  INSTRUCTRESS  IN 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

Salary  £80  to  £100  per  annum,  according  to  quali¬ 
fications  and  experience.  Candidates  must  he  fully 
qualified  in  Cookery,  Laundry  work,  and  Household 
Management,  and  must  have  had  actual  experience 
in  the  management  and  teaching  of  Classes. 

Applications,  on  forms  -to  be  obtained  from  the 
Clerk  on  receipt  of  stamped  and  directed  wrapper, 
should  reach  the  Offices  of  the  Committee  not  later 
than  Monday,  May  4. 

W.  J.  ABEL,  Clerk. 

Education  Offices.  South  Parade,  Nottingham. 

April  9, 1914. 


IVERPOOL  EDUCATION  COM¬ 

MITTEE. 


TOXTETH  TRADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

A  well  qualified  TEACHER  of  EXPERI¬ 
MENTAL  SCIENCE  is  required  at  the  above 
School.  The  person  appointed  should  also  he  able, 
if  required,  to  take  classes  in  Mathematics  and 
general  English  Subjects.  Salary  £130  per  annum, 
rising  by  increments  of  £10  per  annum  to  £150. 

The  teacher  will  be  required  to  commence  his 
duties  when  the  School  reopens  alter  the  Summer 
Ya  cation  on  August  17. 

Further  particulars  of  the  appointment  and  forms 
of  application  may  he  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  Technical  Education,  Central  Technical  School, 
Byrom  street,  to  whom  the  forms,  properly  filled  in, 
must  be  sent,  together  with  copies  of  testimonials, 
not  later  than  Mondav,  May  18. 

‘  E.  R.  PICKMERE, 

Clerk  to  the  Education  Committee. 

April,  1914. 


P  LOUCESTERSHIRE 

UT  TION  COMMITTEE. 


EDUCA- 


MISTRESS  (Graduate,  Trained)  required,  to 
conduct  Classes  at  various  Centres  for  Pupil  Teachers 
under  Article  28,  from  September  next.  Salary  £150 
per  annum  and  expenses.  Form  of  application 
and  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  County  Education  Office,  Shire  Hall, 
Gloucester. 


QREDITON,  DEVON. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  HEAD 
MISTRESS  in  September  next,  at  a  salary  of  £250, 
with  boarding  house.  Particulars  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  application  forms  can  he  obtained  from 
Mr.  J.  Symes,  Solicitor,  Crediton,  to  whom  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  sent  by  May  12, 1914. 

April  7,  1914. 


JOINT  AGENGY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 


THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Pees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar ,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


ASSISTANT  MASTERS 

The  Assistant  Masters’  Department  of 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON 

has  early  information  of  Good  Posts,  and 
clients  are  advised  of  suitable  Vacancies 
carefully  and  without  delay. 

Graduates  and  men  of  experience  who 
can  offer  first-class  testimonials  and  refer¬ 
ences  are  invited  to  write  fully  to 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON, 

A.M.  Department, 

143  CANNON  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Ml’.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 
tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged.  “ 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  BOOKS 

LONGMANS'  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

By  T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mediceual  and  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
Book  I. — A  First  Book  of  British  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 

Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  85  Illustrations,  13  Tables,  and  25  Maps  and  Plans.  2s.  6d. 

Book  II. — A  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of 

Edward  VII.  With  146  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  8  Tables,  and  35  Map  d  Plans.  3s.  6d. 

(Book  II  is  also  issued  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

Book  III. — An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  Edward  VII.  With  29  Tables,  and  63  Maps  and  Plans.  5s. 

(Book  III  is  also  issued  in  Three  Parts,  2s.  each.) 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

A  STUDENT’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I :  B.c.  55 — a.d.  1509.  With  173  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

Vol.  II :  1509-1689.  With  96  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  Vol.  Ill  :  1689-1910.  With  109  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME.  With  378  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

Preparatory  Questions  on  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  “  Student’s  History  of  England.”  By  R.  Somervell,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

With  66  Maps  and  22  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.  Fcap.  4to,  5s. 

Longmans’  Elementary  Historical  Atlas.  Containing  25  Maps  in  Colour.  Abridged  from  the  above.  Post  4to,  Is. 

OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  B.C.  55-A.D.  1910. 

With  96  Woodcuts  and  Maps.  Pcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

*#*  Summary  of  English  History,  based  on  the  above.  By  W.  Reep.  Fcap  8vo,  6d. 

By  CYRIL  RANSOM E,  M.A. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

With  Tables,  Plans,  Maps,  Index,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Parts,  2s.  each.  Part  I :  To  1603.  Part  II :  1603-1910. 

A  Summary  of  the  Above.  With  22  Maps  and  Plans  and  34  Genealogical  Tables,  Is. 

By  WILLIAM  WATSON,  A.R.C.Sc.,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.R.S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 

TEXTBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PHYSICS. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  working  in  a  Physical  Laboratory. 

With  278  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 

FIFTH  EDITION  (NINTH  IMPRESSION). 

A  TEXTBOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

With  579  Illustrations  and  a  Collection  of  Examples  and  Questions,  with  Answers.  Large  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITION  (1914). 

INTERMEDIATE  PHYSICS. 

With  Diagrams.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

GANOT’S  TREATISE  ON  PHYSICS. 

Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D.,  F.S.C.,  and  Revised  by  A.  W.  REINOLD,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
EIGHTEENTH  EDITION.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps,  and  1,106  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 


ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  First  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  commenced  on  Thursday,  February  5,  at  7  p.m.  .  . 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the  psychological  principles  that  underlie  their  profession, 
whether  they  have  any  examination  in  view  or  not.  The  lecturer  will  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  connexion 
with  its  examinations' for  the  Associateship,  the  Licentiateship,  and  the  Fellowship.  Guidance  will  be  given  for  private  study  and  reading,  and  problems  will  be  set 
for  such  students  as  desire  practice  of  this  kind.  Every  opportunity  will  be  taken  of  making  practical  applications  of  psychological  principles  to  the  ordinary  work 


of  the  classroom. 


SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Feb.  5.)  The  Self. — Nature  of  consciousness,  general  and  individual : 
insulation  of  individual  consciousness  :  resulting  difficulties  :  polarity :  the  two 
and  the  non-ego :  the  subjective  and  the  objective  :  advantage  of  educator  as 
external  influence:  psychological  data  of  education:  nature  and  scope  of 
psychology :  kinds  of  psychology  —  descriptive,  empirical,  rational,  experi¬ 
mental  :  cross  classification :  genetic  psychology  and  its  special  value  for  the 
teacher  :  Miinsterberg’s  criticism. 

II.  (Feb.  12.)  The  Habitual—  General  meaning  of  habit :  its  fundamental 
place  in  education  :  “causing  the  conscious  to  pass  into  the  unconscious”  :  the 
upper  and  lower  brain :  the  growing  point :  association  a  general  principle  of 
organic  development,  though  the  term  is  often  limited  to  ideas :  relation  to 
habit:  convergent  and  divergent  association:  manipulation  of  habit:  habit¬ 
making  and  habit-breaking :  the  intellectual  side  of  habit  introduces  the 
problem  of  power  resulting  from  knowledge  :  turning  fact  into  faculty. 

III.  (Feb.  19.)  The  Perceptual. — The  senses  general  and  special :  contribu¬ 
tion  sensation  makes  to  knowledge :  classification  of  pupils  according  to  the 
“preferred  sense”:  the  training  of  the  senses:  distinction  between  sensation 
and  perception  :  the  mind’s  share  in  perception  :  meaning  and  limits  of  observa¬ 
tion  :  relation  to  inference :  the  observation  zone :  the  inference  zone :  the 
inference  point :  the  gaping  point :  distinction  between  perception  and  apper¬ 
ception  :  the  “  here  and  now  ”  element  in  perception. 

IV.  (Feb.  26.)  Imagina! inn.— Relation  of  imagination  to  perception  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  memory  on  the  other:  usual  neglect  of  the  mere  image-forming 
aspect,  and  resulting  emphasis  on  the  aesthetic  aspect :  consequent  suspicion  : 
“  the  busy  faculty  ” :  the  so-called  “  kinds  ”  of  imagination  differentiated  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  conditions  that  limit  its  exercise :  importance  of  clearly 
imaged  ends  in  practical  life  :  function  of  the  imagination  in  geography,  history, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum:  imagination 
as  a  drag  on  thought :  day-dreaming. 

V.  (March  5.)  The  Conceptual. — Distinction  between  the  gathering  and  the 
elaborating  of  psychological  material :  conception  is  elaborative :  the  static  and 
dynamic  views  of  ideas  :  ideas  as  forces  :  mental  content :  change  of  acti  >  ity  of 
a  given  idea,  temporary  and  permanent :  co-presentation  and  interplay  of  ideas  : 
hierarchy  of  ideas :  the  fixed  idea :  marginal  and  focal  ideas :  apperception 
masses  and  soul-building :  fusion,  complication,  and  arrest :  mediate  and 
immediate  recall :  the  possibility  of  the  subconscious  influence  of  ideas. 

VI.  (March  12.)  Modes  of  Expression. — Relation  between  impression  and 
expression :  physical  reactions  of  the  organism  :  various  theories  of  the  origin  of 
speech :  possibility  of  thought  without  speech :  words  and  their  meaning  :  con¬ 
notation  and  denotation  :  transitive  and  intransitive  words  :  definition :  laws 
of  classification  :  difference  between  having  an  idea,  realizing  an  idea,  and 
expressing  an  idea:  shorthand  thinking:  symbolism:  gestures  as  a  means  of 
expression  :  self-expression  as  a  means  and  as  an  end  in  itself :  self-realization 
as  the  aim  of  education. 

VII.  (March  19.)  The  Intellect. — Distinction,  between  the  mind  and  the 
soul :  former  over-estimation  of  the  intellect :  present-day  tendency  to  depre¬ 


cate  it :  distinction  between  understanding  and  reason :  the  logical  and  the 
psychological  standpoint :  meaning  of  thinking :  its  formal  and  its  practical 
aspects  :  the  purposive  element :  relation  of  means  to  ends  :  the  teacher’s  powei 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  his  pupils :  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,  and 
the  fundamental  necessity  of  thinking  :  the  criterion  of  thought :  possibility  of 
self-deception  in  thinking. 

VIII.  (April  30.)  Me mory.  — -  Memory  as  a  natural  endowment:  brute 
memory :  not  limited  to  mental  processes  :  personal  identity :  possibility  of 
improving  the  natural  memory  :  relation  between  retention  and  recall :  Berg¬ 
son’s  two  kinds  of  memory :  use  of  the  memory :  predominance  of  purpose  in 
manipulating  the  memory :  need  for  selection  of  material :  management  of 
mental  content  :  mnemonics  and  the  educational  application :  learning  by  rote  : 
pictorial  and  rational  memory :  memory  in  relation  to  reality  :  connexion 
between  memory  and  imagination  :  occasional  confusion  between  them. 

IX.  ( May  7.)  Attention  and  Interest.  —  Attention  as  a  general  innate 
quality  :  index  of  educability :  essentially  a  prehensile  process  :  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  aspect :  quarrels  about  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
attention  :  question  centres  round  the  relation  of  the  will  to  attention :  interest 
the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  attention  :  interaction  between  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest :  interest  as  means  and  as  end  :  the  mechanism  of  attention  : 
its  vascular,  respiratory,  and  muscular  accompaniments :  potency  of  attitude  : 
rhythm  of  attention :  concentration  and  diffusion  beats. 

X.  (May  14.)  The  Emotions. — Divergent  views  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  the  emotions  :  the  disturbance  theory  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
emotions :  the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  the  activities  of  the  soul : 
the  McDougall  view  :  the  driving  power  of  spiritual  life  :  relation  to  ideas : 
expression  of  the  emotions  and  the  various  theories  connected  with  it:  the 
Lange- James  theory  and  its  practical  applications  to  school  work :  control  of 
the  emotions :  the  relation  between  feeling  and  desire ;  the  element  of  activity. 

XI.  (May  21.)  Temperament  and  Type. — Nature  of  temperament :  its  place 
as  the  physical  basis  of  character :  permanency  of  temperament :  Lotze’s  view, 
and  its  educational  application  :  possibility  of  deliberate  change  of  temperament : 
physical  attributes  of  the  temperaments  ;  relation  to  personality :  meaning  of 
type  :  contrast  with  average  :  classification  of  pupils  by  types,  and  its  dangers  : 
place  of  the  living  child  as  the  teacher’s  real  subject :  ideal  pupil  as  standard  : 
deflection  from  tliis  standard  in  two  directions  according  as  we  consider  intellect 
or  conduct. 

XII.  (May  28.)  Will  and  Character. — Relation  of  will  to  knowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  feeling  on  the  other  :  place  of  desire  in  development  of  will : 
the  meaning  and  function  of  the  motive  :  fallacy  of  “  the  strongest  motive  ”  : 
resolution  of  the  dualism  implied  in  the  process  of  making  up  one’s  mind  ; 
metaphysical  excrescences  obscuring  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will :  the 
evolution  of  the  will :  the  memory  of  the  will :  the  possibility  of  training  the 
will :  the  time  element,  and  its  importance  in  all  discussions  of  the  teacher’s, 
responsibility  in  character-training. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


*»*  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 


From  “SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY.” 

“  In  purchasing  wall  maps  it  should  he  remembered  that  the  really  necessary  maps  are  those  coloured  to  show  land  relief. 
For  this  purpose  Orographical  or  ‘  layer  ’  maps  are  indispensable .” — Board  of  Education  Circular. 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S  SERIES  OF  OROGRAPHICAL  WALL  MAPS,  50  x  42  inches,  published  at  12s.  each, 

meet  the  requirements  of  teachers  in  all  respects.  Contoirrs  and  Ocean  Depths  are  clearly  shown  in  colour. 

OROGRAPHICAL  ATLASES  with  index  to  names  of  places.  Price  Is.  Cheaper  editions  are  also  prepared  at  8d.  and  6d.  each. 
ATLAS  GEOGRAPHIES  combining  clear  Orographical  Maps  and  full  descriptive  geography.  Full  prospectus  on  application. 
GLOBES.  The  New  Century  Globe,  12  inches  diameter  at  21s.  net,  and  the  Unrivalled  Globe,  6  inches  diameter,  at  5s.  net, 
meet  all  requirements.  Slate  surface  Globe§,  14  inches  diameter,  17s.  6d.  net. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  HAND  MAPS.  One  Penny  each  net. 

TYPES  OF  NATIONS.  A  Series  of  7  pictures  illustrating  the  home  life,  dress,  and  customs  of  different  nations.  Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

- CATALOGUE  AND  SPECIMENS  ON  APPLICATION.  - 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd. 

Edina  Works,  Easter  Rd.,  Edinburgh,  &  6  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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Philips’  New 

WALL  ATLAS  OF 
MODERN  HISTORY 


Edited  by  Professor  Ramsay  Muir,  M.A.,  and  George  Philip,  F.R.G.S. 

A  series  of  eight  attractively  coloured  Wall  Maps  designed  to  illustrate  those  great  changes  in  Political  Geography  which 

have  characterized  the  main  periods  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe. 

By  the  insertion  of  essential  names  only  and  the  use  of  strong  colouring  for  the  political  features,  the  maps  are  rendered 
beautifully  clear.  The  Wall  Atlas  forms  a  supplement  to  the  School  and  Students’  Editions  of  Philips’  Historical  Atlas. 


LIST  OF  MAPS 


i. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


EUROPE  ABOUT  800  A.D.,  to  illustrate  the  relation  to  the 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  of  the  FRANKISH  EMPIRE  of  CHARLE¬ 
MAGNE,  the  EASTERN  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  and  the  SARACEN 
EMPIRE.  72  miles  to  1  inch. 


ROMAN  BRITAIN,  16  miles  to  1  inch.  ANGLO  -  SAXON 
ENGLAND  in  the  Heptarcliie  period,  16  miles  to  1  inch. 

EUROPE  IN  THE  AGE  OF  THE  CRUSADES,  72 miles  to  1  inch. 

MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  with  part  of  SCOTLAND, 

16 miles  to  1  inch.  ENGLAND  IN  FRANCE,  32  miles  to  1  inch, 
with  an  Inset  Map  of  France  in  1429,  64  miles  to  1  inch. 

Size  of  each  Map,  45  by  36  inches 


5. 


6. 


EUROPE  AT  THE 

56  miles  to  1  inch. 


TIME  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 


7. 

8. 


NORTH-WESTERN  EUROPE,  illustrating  the  Politics  and 
Wars  of  the  XVII  and  XVIII  Centuries,  24  miles  to  1  inch,  with 
an  Inset  Map  of  the  Waterloo  Campaign,  8  miles  to  1  inch. 

UNDER  NAPOLEON,  1810,  56  miles  to  1  inch. 


EUROPE 

ENGLAND  IN  1700,  BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLU¬ 
TION,  16  miles  to  1  inch.  ENGLAND  IN  1911,  AFTER  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION. 


Separately,  mounted  on  cloth  and  varnished,  with  rollers 
Set  of  eight,  mounted  as  Wall  Atlas,  on  cloth,  with  roller 
Separitely,  mounted  on  cloth  and  dissected,  with  brass  eyelets  for  hanging 
Set  of  Eight,  mounted,  dissected,  and  eyeletted,  in  cardboard  box 


each  5s.  net. 

...  35s.  net. 
each  5s.  net. 
37s.  6d.  net. 


j  Detailed  Prospectus,  with  Sketch  Maps,  free  on  application. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd.,  32  Fleet  Street,  LONDON. 


SCHOOL  PRIZES 

NEW  SHOWROOM.  THREE  THOUSAND  VOLS.  AT  A  GLANCE. 
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BICKERS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  have  been  engaged  in  the  School  Prize  business  for  over  80  years, 
and  supply  a  large  number  of  the  principal  Colleges  and  Schools.  Their  Prices  are  lower,  their 
Work  is  better,  and  their  Selection  larger  than  any  other  house. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  compare  prices.  No  extra  charge  for  Tree  Calf. 

BICKERS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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“There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  advertising;  there  is  a  great  eager¬ 
ness  to  compete  for  attention,  and  no  one  gets  it  unless  it  is  by  giving, 
as  it  were,  so  many  strokes  of  the  hammer,  one  after  the  other,  to 
compel  people  to  notice  what  is  going  on.” — W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 


PATON’S 

List  of  Schools  and  Tutors. 

AN  AID  TO  PARENTS  IN  THE  SELECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1216  pages,  crown  8uo.  Red  Cloth,  2s. ;  post  free,  2s.  6d. 

THIS  BOOK  secures  for  its  advertisers  a  far  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  definite  results  than  any  other  publication  of  its  kind. 


London, 

13.10.1913. 

“  I  have  sent  my  little  boy  to 

-  School.  He  is  very  happy 

there,  and  well  looked  after,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  with  everything 
I  saw  there.  Many  thanks  for  the 
great  assistance  you  were  to  me.” 

Hampstead, 

2.10.1913. 

“We  have  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  courteous  assistance 

in  placing  D - .  It  is  just  the 

school  she  required,  and  we  feel 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  had  the 
benefit  of  your  knowledge  in  the 
matter.  Next  year  we  shall  he 
sending  our  younger  daughter  to 
school,  and  shall  certainly  seek 
your  advice  again.” 


“  The  majority  of  my  hoys  come, 
of  course,  from  personal  recom¬ 
mendation,  hut  1  may  say  that  of 
those  who  come  as  a  result  of 
advertising,  practically  all  have 
heard  of  the  School  through  your 
List  of  Schools.” 

“I  advertise  in  your  book  be¬ 
cause  I  have  found  it  of  great  use 
to  me,  and  the  best  possible  way  of 
making  the  School  known. 


*  PATON'S 
LIST  OF  SCHOOLS 

AND  TUTORS 


OOLCHESTEE, 

13.9.1913. 

“  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you 
for  the  great  help  you  were  to  us, 
and  for  sending  us  such  a  splendid 
selection  of  schools,  and  shall  most 
highly  recommend  your  Agency  to 
any  parents  requiring  schools,  for 
with  your  help  it  is  no  trouble  at 
all.” 


Manchestee, 

14.7.1913. 

‘  ‘ I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  your  help  in  finding  me  a 
suitable  school.  I  am  exceedingly 

pleased  with -  School  in  every 

way.” 


‘  ‘  I  consider  that  your  book  fills 
an  awkward  gap,  especially  in 
cases  where  Schools  do  not  go  in 
for  general  advertising.” 

“  I  have  recommended  my 
Governors  to  continue  our  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  your  book  because 
it  appears  to  be  a  useful  medium 
for  bringing  this  School  before  a 
large  number  of  people  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  per¬ 
sonally.” 


The  SEVENTEENTH  Annual  issue  is  now  being  prepared  for  Press* 

A  SPECIMEN  COPY,  with  full  particulars  and  definite  proof  of  value  to  clients, 
will  be  forwarded  to  Head  Masters  or  Head  Mistresses  on  application  to 


J.  6  J.  PATON,  Agents, 

143  O  . A_  IN'  1ST  O  I£T  STREET,  LONDO  TsT,  ZEE.  C. 

Telephone:  5053  Central. 
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Hbe  Ebucattonal  Himes. 


WOMEN  AND  MARRIAGE. 


The  recent  decision  of  the  London  Education  Committee 
to  appoint  certain  lady  doctors  to  the  L.C.C.  medical 
service  on  condition  of  resignation  at  marriage  has 
brought  about  no  small  discussion  in  the  newspapers. 
The  subject  is  one  that  needs  discussion ;  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  L.C.C.  has  not  inaugurated  any 
new  policy.  The  standing  order,  passed  in  1906,  rules 
that  all  women  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  Council, 
except  teachers  and  others  specially  exempted,  shall  be 
required  to  resign  their  appointments  on  marriage.  The 
debate  that  took  place  on  the  proposed  appointment  of 
these  lady  doctors  was  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision 
of  the  Council.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee,  who  expressed  his  views  in 
a  letter  to  the  Times ,  for  saying  that  the  voting  was 
influenced  by  the  desirability  of  changing  the  policy  of 
the  Council  on  the  question  of  an  individual  appointment 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the  question  itself. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  at  no  distant  date  the 
Council  may  reconsider  the  policy  which  it  laid  down 
some  eight  years  ago  ;  and  in  that  reconsideration  it  will 
be  reasonable  to  include  the  position  of  men  in  the  service 
of  the  Council,  doctors  and  others,  who  remain  bachelors, 
possibly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  terms  of  their 
appointment  include  the  occupying  of  residential  quarters 
not  arranged  for  married  life.  It  is  only  the  minority, 
among  both  men  and  women,  who  are  fitted  for  an  un¬ 
married  life.  For  most  people  married  life  is  the  best ; 
and  any  regulations  that  interfere  with  this  are  against 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  reason  for  the  standing  order  of  the  L.C.C.,  which 
has  been  quoted  above,  is  quite  obvious.  After  marriage 
women  are  usually  disabled  from  work  for  short  or  long 


periods.  This  causes  administrative  difficulty.  Again, 
some  women  might  try  to  cling  to  their  professional  work 
when  all  their  energies  were  needed  for  the  home.  It  is 
more  convenient  for  administrative  purposes  to  have  a 
rule  than  to  consider  each  case  on  its  merits.  That 
explains  why  the  rule  has  been  laid  down ;  but  we  believe 
we  are  right  in  saying  that  public  opinion  is  deciding 
against  the  reasonableness  of  the  regulation.  Compulsion 
is  always  to  be  regretted.  Women  ought  to  be  free  to 
decide  whether  they  will,  on  marriage,  resign  or  continue 
their  appointment.  The  only  excuse  for  compulsion  is 
seen  when  women  are  compelled,  from  economic  pressure, 
to  work  for  the  means  to  feed  their  infants,  wrhen  they 
ought  to  be  occupied  in  nursing  them.  But  if  it  were 
made  compulsory  that  no  nursing  mother  should  work, 
then,  at  the  same  time,  provision  must  be  made,  if  needed, 
by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  mother.  In  no  other 
case  can  compulsory  resignation  of  appointment  on  mar¬ 
riage  be  justified.  The  regulation  may  be  convenient, 
but  it  is  harmful. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  large  number  of  women  will 
resign  their  appointments  on  marriage ;  they  feel  that  all 
their  energies  are  needed  to  bring  up  a  family.  But  no 
impediment  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  those  women 
who  wish  to  carry  on  their  profession  during  marriage. 
The  one  question  for  the  appointing  body  ought  to  be  : 
“Is  the  work  performed  efficiently  ?  ”  and  not  “What  are 
the  home  circumstances  of  the  officer  P  ”  The  administra¬ 
tive  inconvenience  of  occasional  absences  from  duty  must 
be  accepted. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  woman ;  but  in  our 
opinion  there  are  still  weightier  reasons  why  manned 
women  should  not  be  debarred  from  carrying  on  their 
profession.  In  schools  under  the  control  of  the  London 
County  Council  women  are  not  so  debarred  ;  and,  we  are 
quite  sure,  this  absence  of  restriction  reacts  favourably 
on  the  life  of  the  schools,  though  married  women  are 
probably  the- exception  on  the  staff.  But,  speaking  gener- 
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ally  of  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  married  woman  is  rare  in  day 
schools,  and  almost  unknown  in  hoarding  schools  under 
public  control.  This  state  of  affairs  narrows  the  life  of 
boarding  schools.  Artificiality  takes  the  place  of  the 
natural  emotions  that  find  their  outlet  in  an  affectionate 
home-life.  A  similar  narrowness  may  be  seen  in  institu¬ 
tional  schools  for  boys  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  masters 
are  unmarried.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  the  maintenance  of  the  rule  that  posts  should  be 
vacated  on  marriage.  We  regret  this,  and  deem  it  con¬ 
trary  to  the  feeling  of  the  times ;  though  probably  most 
of  the  holders  of  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  would  resign 
on  marriage.  But  it  is  in  schools,  and  especially  in 
boarding  schools,  that  the  unnatural  isolation  of  the  sexes 
dwarfs  educational  effort.  The  only  question  for  a 
Governing  Body  should  be  :  “  Is  the  work  done  well  ?  ” 
We  hold  firmly  that  married  women  are,  other  things 
being  equal,  more  valuable  in  a  girls’  school  than  their 
unmarried  colleagues.  It  should  be  left  to  the  woman  to 
decide  if  she  is  able  to  carry  on  her  professional  duties 
and  to  look  after  her  home  at  the  same  time.  It  may 
well  be  that  only  a  few  exceptional  women  feel  strong 
enough  to  do  both ;  but  these  are  just  the  women  who 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  schools.  If  the  professional 
Avork  is  neglected,  the  appointing  body  are  justified  in 
requesting  resignation,  but  for  no  other  reason. 


NOTES. 


There  is  no  chance  of  the  introduction  of  a  large 

measure  of  educational  reform  in  this 

No 

Education  Bill.  session  of  Parliament.  Ireland  and 
Wales  fill  the  stage  for  the  present.  At 
least,  there  is  no  chance  of  time  being  found  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  such  a  bill ;  though  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
Government  may,  in  order  to  show  their  intentions, 
introduce  the  new  scheme  inspired  by  Lord  Haldane 
that  they  are  said  to  have  prepared.  It  is  still  more 
baffling  and  distressing  to  find  no  indications  that  large 
additional  grants  for  secondary  education  will  be  placed 
on  the  estimates.  It  is  money  that  is  wanted.  The 
Board  of  Education  will  know  how  to  spend  the  money 
Avhen  it  is  granted.  Even  in  such  a  comparatively  trifling- 
matter  as  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  Board  have  no  funds  to  increase  the 
staff ;  for  we  understand  that  some  preparatory  schools 
have  applied  in  vain  for  inspection.  It  is  true  that  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  are  not,  according  to  the  Board’s  defini¬ 
tion,  secondary  schools,  yet  they  form  an  integral  part  of 
educational  provision,  and  need  the  help  of  inspection  as 
much  as  any  other  group  of  schools. 


When  Mr.  Pease,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 

Commons  last  July,  referred  to  a  larg-e 
Cauendish  ,  „  ,  _  ^  6 

Academies.  number  of  secondary  schools  as  14  Caven¬ 
dish  Academies,”  he  was  taken  to  have 


made  an  unwarranted  attack  on  private  schools.  There 
may  still  be  schools  as  unintelligent  in  their  government 
and  teaching  as  the  one  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  describes 
under  this  title,  but  no  sound  judgment  could  apply  the 
term  of  contempt  indiscriminately  to  all  private  schools. 
Mr.  Pease  was  at  once  taken  to  task  by  the  Association  of 
Private  Schools.  It  is  understood  that  he  claimed  to 
have  been  entirely  misrepresented,  and  that  he  would  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  his  real  opinion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  opening  the  new  High  School  for  Boys 
at  Oswestry,  he  stated  his  belief  that  “  private  schools 
occupied  an  essential  position  in  the  educational  scheme 
of  the  country,  and  long  might  they  flourish.”  He  said 
he  knew  one  excellent  private  school,  Wellington  College. 
But  his  point  was  that,  so  long  as  private  schools  were 
uninspected,  “  parents  had  no  guarantee  that  they  were 
receiving  the  full  value  of  the  money  they  were  paying 
for  education.”  We  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  Pease's, 
phrase,  “an  essential  position.” 


During  the  Easter  Holidays  the  Teachers’  Registration 

Council  was,  of  course,  in  vacation,  and 
The  Registration  ~  , ,  .  ,,  .  £  ■,  , 

Council  therefore  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  report 

for  this  month.  But  our  readers  may  feel 
assured  that  any  information  issued  by  the  Council  will 
be  authoritatively  reported  in  these  columns.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  will  be  little  to  report.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  registration  are  settled  and  have  been  cordially 
accepted  by  the  whole  teaching  profession.  The  principles 
governing  admission  under  temporary  regulations  have 
been  laid  down,  and  the  issue  of  certificates  will  soon 
proceed  with  automatic  regularity.  Before  long  we  may 
hope  for  the  issue  of  a  printed  Register.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  we  urge  any  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already 
sent  in  their  applications  to  do  so  without  further  delay 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  :  “  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  desirable  that  members 
of  the  College  should  apply  as  early  as  possible  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Teachers’  Register.”  Individual  members 
may  seem  to  get  little  personal  benefit,  but  they  will  shoAv 
their  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  the  teaching  profession. 


The  review  of  Mr.  Mansbridge’s  book  on  the  Workers’ 
The  Workers’  Educational  Association,  which  appeared 

Educational  in  the  April  number,  has  aroused  a  good 
Association.  j  ■,  £  ,,  . 

deal  of  notice  because  the  reviewer  ex¬ 
pressed  a  fear  lest  in  some  of  the  Branches  a  marked 
political  bias  should  be  shown.  It  is  true  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  no  very  rigid  administration,  and  that  much 
freedom  is  left  to  individual  Branches  ;  but  we  are  assured 
from  several  quarters,  and  on  very  high  authority,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  in  this  direction.  The 
W.  E.  A.  has  for  its  aim  the  spread  of  knowledge  ; 
political  considerations  are  not  allowed  to  influence  the 
organization.  In  our  opinion  this  movement  has  in  it  the 
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seeds  of  a  vigorous  life  that  may  revivify  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  We  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  discipline  has  killed  education,  but 
there  is  a  danger  lest  the  formality  of  our  school  pro¬ 
grams  should  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  W.  E.  A.  owes  its  vigour  to  a  genuine  desire 
for  knowledge — a  desire  that  may  be  devitalized  by  over¬ 
much  discipline. 


The  last  issue  of  the  Round  Table  contains  a  remark¬ 
able  article  entitled  “  Education  and  the 
The 

'‘Round  Table.”  Working  Class.”  The  writer  shows  a 
profound  understanding  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  that  lie  before  the  nation.  It  is  clear 
that  he  has  studied  at  close  quarters  the  doings  of  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association,  and  he  is  convinced 
that  it  is  a  genuine  movement,  answering  to  the  innate 
desire  for  knowledge  as  the  interpretation  of  experience 
of  life  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  ossifying  disease  of 
middle  age.  Had  we  space  we  should  have  liked  to 
reproduce  the  whole  article — it  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  quotation.  It  is  the  spirit  that  inspires  it,  the 
spirit  based  on  a  keen  insight  into  the  life  of  the  workers? 
that  makes  the  article  so  valuable.  It  should  be  read  by 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  schools.  Examinations  are 
•a  good  thing,  a  necessary  thing,  as  we  believe ;  but,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  of  us  allow  examinations  to  dominate 
the  school  work  until  all  life  is  crushed  out.  The  spirit 
that  has  brought  the  Workers’  Educational  Association 
into  being  is  the  spirit  that  we  want  to  get  back  again 
into  our  schools.  We  would  call  our  readers’  attention  to 
-an  article  by  Mr.  Mansbridge  that  appears  in  this  issue. 


At  the  Children’s  Welfare  Exhibition  Mr.  John  Russell 

gave  two  lectures  on  “  Sex  and  Educa- 
The  Need  .  , 

for  Frankness  tion.”  “  Pretence  in  matters  of  sex,”  he 
said,  “  is  more  deadly  than  anything  else, 
and  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  home,  school,  State,  and 
Church  to  educate  boys  and  girls  how  to  be  fathers  and 
mothers  of  to-morrow.”  Again :  “  There  should  be  no 
secrets  and  no  reservation  at  home,  but  fearless  intimacy 
between  parent  and  child.”  These  things  want  saying 
over  and  over  again  until  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the 
cant  and  false  modesty  that  so  often  render  childhood 
unhappy.  The  young  child  asks  questions,  naturally  and 
simply,  about  the  origin  of  life.  It  is  put  off  with  silly 
answers  or  it  is  told  not  to  ask  such  questions.  Then 
the  tragedy  of  unhealthy  introspection  begins  and  grows 
more  serious  as  the  years  pass.  The  evil  lies  in  the 
secrecy  that  is  maintained.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
in  this  paper  to  induce  a  more  healthy  attitude  of  thought. 
Last  month  Dr.  Eric  Pifitchard  contributed  the  first 
article  in  the  series  “  Sane  Sex  Teaching.”  In  this 
number  Dr.  Helen  Webb  writes  on  the  Rursery.  Rext 
month  Dr.  Pritchard  will  deal  with  the  matter  as  affect¬ 
ing  boys’  schools. 


This  month  begins  a  series  of  articles  that  will  prove 

very  helpful  to  mistresses,  who  are  often 
Careers  for  ,,  ,  ,  .  ,  ■  n 

Girls.  called  upon  to  advise  parents  or  girls  as 

to  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney,  who  has  had  a  wide  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  higher  branches 
of  commerce  and  in  literary  work,  writes  the  introductory 
article  to  the  series.  Rext  month  there  will  be  an  article 
from  Miss  Edith  Morley,  editor  of  “Women  Workers  in 
Seven  Professions.”  Miss  Morley  will  deal  with  Teaching. 
We  have  arranged  for  further  articles  from  women  of 
standing  in  various  professions.  As  far  as  we  can  foresee, 
the  series  will  continue  for  several  years  if  we  publish  one 
only  in  each  issue — so  wide  is  the  choice  of  occupation 
open  to  women.  When  we  have  dealt  with  the  more 
obvious  paid  careers,  we  propose  to  treat  of  the  unpaid 
careers  in  which  many  women  are  doing  work  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  country.  More  knowledge  of  openings 
is  needed.  The  teaching  profession  yields  to  none  in  its 
essential  interest,  provided  there  is  a  vocation  ;  but  many 
girls  become  teachers,  though  unfitted  for  the  work,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do. 


Eor  the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  its  history  the 
Rational  Union  of  Teachers  has  chosen 
Conference  as  President  a  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school.  Mr.  W.  B.  Steer  is  an  assistant 
master  in  the  Derby  Municipal  Secondary  School.  His 
presidential  address  was  a  stirring  appeal  for  a  more  in¬ 
sistent  demand  for  an  improved  status  for  teachers.  His 
argument  was  that  administration,  inspection,  and  teach¬ 
ing  are  branches  of  one  profession,  and  that  so  long  as 
the  two  former  branches  look  upon  the  teacher  as  an  ill- 
paid  drudge  who  can  never  rise,  teaching  will  always  be 
contemned.  He  advocates  free  passage  from  one  branch 
to  the  other,  and  considers  that  teaching  would  be  the 
best  preparation  both  for  inspectional  and  for  administra¬ 
tive  work.  In  this  we  concur.  The  want  of  knowledge 
of  actual  conditions  of  school  work  on  the  part  of  adminis¬ 
trators  is  disastrous  to  harmonious  working.  Mr.  Steer 
has  great  hopes  from  the  action  of  the  Registration 
Council,  which  has  set  up  the  double  standard  of  academic 
qualification  and  aptitude  for  teaching.  He  contrasts  this 
with  the  position  of  the  Board  of  Education  compelled  to 
admit  teachers  who  have  given  no  proof  of  academic 
fitness. 


The  Conference  of  the  R.U.T.  at  Lowestoft  was  some- 
The  NUT  what  bitterly  divided  on  the  question  of 
and  Women’s  passing  a  vote  of  sympathy  with  the 
Suffrage.  women  who  are  struggling  for  political 
freedom.  The  women  failed  to  get  their  motion,  but 
they  were  able  to  block  a  contrary  motion,  and  the  matter 
is  still  undecided.  The  women  gained  an  increase  in 
votes,  so  that  in  a  few  years,  perhaps,  they  may  gain 
their  point.  Men  teachers  are  peculiarly  conservative. 
In  the  early  vears  the  Union  consisted  mainly  of  men ; 
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they  fought  for  and  gained  political  influence.  The 
power  of  the  Union  is  largely  based  on  its  ability  to 
influence  Parliamentary  action.  blow  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  are  women,  it  would  appear  reasonable 
that  the  Union  should  realize  that  if  women  had  the 
vote  its  power  would  be  increased.  Yet  the  opposition 
was  principally  based  on  the  claim  that  the  whole 
question,  being  a  political  one,  was  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Union.  The  leaders  know  better :  they  know 
and  can  estimate  the  danger  of  a  secession.  But  the 
constitution  of  the  H.U.T.  appears  to  allow  the  leaders  to 
be  overcome  by  the  popular  vote. 


The  proposal  emanating  from  Cambridge  that  under- 
Gracluation  graduates  should  qualify  in  military 
and  Military  training  as  members  of  the  Territorial 
raining.  Force  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  the  B.A. 
degree  has  aroused  an  interesting  discussion  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  easy  to  advance  specious  arguments  on 
either  side.  The  educated  man  should  possess  a  trained 
body  and  a  developed  soul,  as  well  as  a  polished  intellect. 
This  we  should  all  admit.  There  are  qualities,  valu¬ 
able  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  State,  which 
are  not  estimated  by  our  present  system  of  examinations. 
But  it  is  a  more  doubtful  matter  when  it  is  proposed  prac¬ 
tically  to  enlarge  the  examination  in  order  to  cover  phy¬ 
sical  fitness.  Physical  fitness  is  of  the  first  importance, 
but  not  every  one  would  accept  service  in  the  Territorial 
Force  as  a  proof  of  physical  fitness,  nor  consider  military 
training  the  best  means  of  gaining  it.  Let  the  cobbler 
stick  to  his  last,  and  let  the  University  continue  to  issue 
certificates  in  the  subjects  they  teach.  That  is  their 
business. 


Training  of  character  is  a  somewhat  baffling  problem. 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  “  character  ” 
^CAamcfen  ° ^  taken  in  the  widest  sense  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  all  education,  whether  of 
school  or  of  life  ;  but  when  we  ask  how  character  is  to 
be  trained,  the  answer  is  often  vague  and  unsatisfying. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  schools  that  make  a  great  talk 
about  the  training  of  character  do  so  to  hide  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  the  other  sides  of  their  work.  The  best  answer 
to  the  question  how  character  may  be  developed  and 
strengthened  in  public-school  life  that  has  yet  been  given 
by  a  schoolmaster  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  found  in  a 
book  recently  published  by  the  head  master  of  Eton.  We 
give  in  another  column  a  full  review  of  Mr.  Lyttelton’s 
book,  to  which  we  would  call  our  readers’  attention.  A 
great  deal  of  valuable  help  may  be  gleaned  from  the  early 
chapters  in  solving  an  ever  present  and  difficult  problem, 
how  to  bring  out  strength  of  character  and  to  encourage 
control  of  self. 


W E  have  often  heard  objection  raised  to  the  inspection 
of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education  on 
Buildings.  ground  that  an  almost  impossible 

standard  in  building  and  equipment 


would  be  demanded.  The  fear  is  exaggerated.  The 
Board  have  no  hard-and-fast  regulations  referring  to 
existing  buildings.  For  the  comfort  of  some  of  our 
readers  we  quote  the  conditions  of  a  number  of  schools 
in  Manchester,  as  reported  in  the  papers.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  some  forty  schools,  many  of  them  built  before 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  have  been  condemned  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  yet  which  continue  to  draw 
grants  from  the  Elementary  Department.  We  know  of 
a  secondary  school  that  was  condemned  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  still  flourishes  and  draws  its  annual 
grant,  while  dilatory  committees  discuss  the  plans  of 
a  new  school.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  the  Board 
should  use  all  its  influence  to  improve  the  equipment 
of  schools  and  to  encourage  the  improvements  that  the 
growth  of  hygiene  has  made  imperative.  But  it  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  talk  as  if  the  Board  issued  a  peremptory 
ukase,  and  did  not  allow  time  for  the  school  authorities 
to  consider  their  action. 

Little  is  known  among-  the  middle  classes  of  the  Co- 
Oxford  University  °Perative  movement  which  has  a  wide- 

Co-operatiue  spread  influence  among  the  working 

Stores.  classes.  Members  of  the  University  of 

Oxford  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  system 
at  first  hand:  for  the  Oxford  University  Co-operative 
Society  has  been  formed  and  has  opened  a  shop  in  the 
High  for  the  sale  of  groceries,  athletic  goods,  smokers’ 
requisites,  and  stationery.  The  idea  is  excellent  and  we 
wish  it  all  success,  and  hope  it  will  not  arouse  much 
jealousy  among  the  trading  classes  in  the  city.  The 
poetical  member  of  our  staff  deals  with  the  humorous 
side  of  the  project  in  another  column.  The  main  ideas  of 
the  promoters  are  to  teach  Oxford  men  the  ideals,  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  achievements  of  co-operation,  to  instil  business¬ 
like  habits,  and,  to  some  small  extent,  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  living.  The  Society  will  be  managed  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  five  senior  members,  of  whom  Canon  Scott 
Holland  is  one,  and  twenty  junior  members.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Underwood  is  acting  as  honorary  secretary. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Readers’  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  took  place  last  month,  re- 

P  pi  ntcrs* 

Readers  minds  us  of  the  necessary  and  valuable 
work  of  a  body  of  men  who  keep  very 
much  in  the  background  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
giving  way  to  self-advertisement.  “  It  is  mainly  to  the- 
work  of  the  professional  printer’s  reader,”  says  the  Times,. 
“  that  we  owe  the  singularly  high  standard  of  correctness, 
in  modern  typography.”  We  can  endorse  the  words. 
A  reader  has  a  large  fund  of  patience,  and  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  trained  to  notice  small  points  :  he  possesses  a- 
remarkably  wide  and  correct  knowledge,  and  acquires  an 
extraordinary  skill.  During  the  last  two  years  our  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  twice  drawn  to  what  are  called  “  mis¬ 
prints.”  In  both  cases  the  writer,  and  not  the  printer’s, 
reader,  was  at  fault.  We  believe  that  few  papers  main¬ 
tain  a  higher  standard  of  accuracy  than  The  Educational 
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Times,  and  we  are  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  gratitude  owed  by  our  readers  to  the 
printer’s  reader. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
jfje  Local  Taxation  is  issued  at  the  same 

Local  Taxation  moment  as  the  announcement  of  a  large 

Report.  net  surp]ug  jn  lmperiai  Revenue  for 

the  year.  There  is  money  to  spare,  and  the  Report  will 
no  doubt  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  spending  of  it.  With 
regard  to  elementary  education,  the  Committee  recommend 
that  the  present  grants  be  abolished,  and  that  a  single 
grant  to  each  Education  Authority,  based  on  the  average 
attendance  in  the  area,  be  substituted.  The  estimated 
increase  will  be  nearly  two  and  a-half  millions.  With 
regard  to  higher  education,  the  recommendation  is  that 
the  grants  should  continue  as  at  present,  “  but  that  the 
residue  grant  be  replaced  by  a  grant  of  approximately 
equal  amount  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  net  expen¬ 
diture  on  higher  education  of  the  several  Local  Education 
Authorities  concerned.”  This  grant  is  estimated  to  work 
out  at  a  few  hundreds  less  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is 
quite  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Departmental  Committee 
have  not  been  influenced  by  Lord  Haldane’s  desire  to  pour 
out  national  money  on  secondary  schools  and  Universities. 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Herefordshire  County 
Council  the  matter  of  the  Teachers’ 
“Its  Place.”  Strike  came  up  on  a  report  from  the 
Education  Committee  indicating  in¬ 
creases  in  salaries  amounting  to  close  upon  £5,000  for 
the  year.  Colonel  Decie  explained  to  the  Council  that 
the  Committee  had  been  powerless  because  “  the  teachers 
were  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  managers  of  non- 
provided  schools,  and  by  the  Board  of  Education.”  If  a 
settlement  had  not  been  reached,  the  county  would  have 
lost  £5,000  or  £6,000  immediately  in  grants,  and  more  in 
the  future.  In  Colonel  Decie’s  opinion  the  Committee 
was  not  responsible  for  giving  in  to  the  claims  of  the 
teachers.  “If,”  he  said  (we  quote  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian) ,  “  we  had  received  the  support 
of  the  managers  and  the  Board  of  Education,  we  should 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
in  its  place.”  It  seems  to  us  that  the  place  of  the  N.U.T. 
is  exactly  where  that  body  stood — that  is  to  say,  in  front 
of  the  movement  for  gaining  increased  pecuniary  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  valuable  work  of  teaching.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  Board  are  more  clear-sighted  than  the 
Councillors  of  Hereford. 

The  Civil  Service  Report  has  been  issued  and  will  no 
jf je  doubt  indicate  the  way  to  several  re- 

Ciuil  Seruice  forms.  For  the  higher  branches  of  work 
Commission.  xl  ^  ,  TT 

the  Commissioners  look  upon  a  Univer¬ 
sity  training  as  a  valuable  asset ;  but  they  recommend  at 
the  same  time  that  greater  facilities  should  be  provided 
for  the  transference  of  promising  pupils  from  the  primary 
schools  to  the  secondary,  and  thence  to  the  Universities. 


They  are,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  patronage  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  where  these  are  to  remain  they  suggest  certain 
safeguards  in  the  public  interest.  The  first-grade  clerks 
in  the  Board  of  Education,  known  as  examiners,  are  at- 
present  appointed  by  patronage.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  future,  with  certain  special  exceptions,  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  shall  be  recruited  by  examination.  Inspectors  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  to  be  appointed  by  a  Special 
Appointments  Committee,  after  the  advertisement  of  the 
vacancy.  The  Committee  will  submit  two  or  three 
names  of  the  most  eligible  candidates  to  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Department  in  which  is  the  vacancy.  The 
Commissioners  also  advise  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
educational  systems  of  the  country  and  the  Civil  Service 
examinations. 


The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
1912-13  has  just  been  issued.  There 
^Schools!  are  898  secondary  schools  eligible  for 
grants,  an  increase  of  13  over  the  figures 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  there  are  110  other 
schools  recognized  as  efficient,  an  increase  of  9.  These 
figures  are  disquieting  in  reference  to  the  proposals  that 
have  been  made  for  a  national  system  of  education. 
There  are  thousands  of  secondary  schools  of  which  the 
Board  has  no  official  knowledge.  During  the  year  under 
review  the  Board  held  227  inspections.  If,  with  the 
present  staff  of  between  thirty  and  forty  Inspectors  (in¬ 
cluding  women)  this  is  all  the  Board  can  do,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  staff  must  be  very  largely  increased. 
With  regard  to  the  passage  of  pupils  from  elementary  to 
secondary  schools,  the  Board  again  emphasize  “  the 
necessity  of  early  entry  before — and,  if  possible,  sub¬ 
stantially  before — the  age  of  twelve.”  The  Regulations 
for  secondary  schools  remain  as  before,  with  the  two 
alterations  that  have  been  already  announced,  dealing 
with  the  additional  £1  for  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen,  and  with  an  increased  grant  to  small 
schools. 

The  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Pensions  Superannuation  of  Teachers  was  issued 


for  Secondary 
Teachers. 


just  as  we  were  going  to  press.  The 
Committee  recommend  a  system  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  established  in  the  Federated  Uni¬ 
versities.  The  teachers  and  employers  would  between 
them  contribute  10  per  cent,  on  the  salary  of  the  teacher 
and,  in  addition,  the  State  would  make  a  disablement 
allowance. 


The  School  Peace  League,  whose  Committee  is  representative  of 
eight  educational  associations,  including  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers,  the  London  Teachers’  Association,  the  Private  Schools 
Association,  and  the  Associations  of  Head  Mistresses,  Assistant 
Masters,  and  University  Women  Teachers,  together  with  the  Parents’ 
National  Educational  Union  and  the  Sunday  School  Union,  reminds  us 
that  Peace  Day  is  May  18 — a  day  upon  which  may  be  brought  before 
the  children  in  the  schools,  without  trenching  upon  any  political  ques¬ 
tion,  those  aspects  of  modern  international  life  which  tend  towards  a 
wider  sympathy  for  and  comprehension  of  other  nations,  thus  making 
for  what  Lord  Haldane  has  called  “  higher  nationality,”  and  which, 
rightly  understood,  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
j  world. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


The  Lowestoft  Conference. 

We  give  below  two  important  resolutions  passed  at  the  j 
recent  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  The 
first  deals  with  the  external  degree  of  the  London  University, 
and  the  second  proposes  a  involution  in  the  finance  of  secondary 
education.  The  resolutions  are  : — 

(1)  That  this  Conference  instructs  the  Executive  to  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  the  external  degree  being  done  away  with  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  London  University  which  is  going  on  at  present. 

(2)  That  this  Conference  regrets  that  many  children  capable  of 
benefiting  by  an  education  beyond  that  given  in  a  primary  school  are 
debarred  from  receiving  such  education  hv  reason  of  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  the  present  educational  system,  and  is  of  opinion  that  failure 
to  provide  facihties  for  developing  the  powers  of  those  capable  of  pro¬ 
fiting  by  a  fuller  and  more  complete  education  results  in  a  distinct 
national  loss.  Conference  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  (a)  education  in  all  secondary  schools  iu  receipt  of 
Government  grants  should  be  free ;  (b)  maintenance  scholarships 
should  be  established  to  enable  children  of  poor  parents  to  continue 
their  education  in  these  secondary  schools  ;  (o)  State  scholarships 
should  be  established  to  enable  these  children  to  proceed  to  a  technical 
college  or  University. 


Corporal  Punishment. 

The  Conference  also  passed  a  resolution  reaffirming  the 
right  of  the  certificated  teacher  to  inflict  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  Referring  to  this,  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
gives  the  following  interesting  information  about  punishment 
in  Russia: 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers,  in  solemn  conclave  at  Lowestoft, 
has  been  talking  about  the  common-law  right  of  every  teacher  to 
administer  corporal  punishment.  One  would  like  to  see  a  barbarous 
Russian  reading  that  announcement.  He  would  boil  with  indigna¬ 
tion  and  talk  about  the  unbridled  cruelty  of  the  English.  Caning  is 
unknown  in  Russian  schools,  and  the  law  does  not  permit  it  even  in 
reformatories.  The  whole  question  was  discussed  in  the  Council 
of  Empire  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  Bill  about  reformatories  was 
before  the  House.  A  courageous  member  pointed  out  that  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  corporal  punishment  in  English 
reformatories,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  allow  it  in  Russia.  But 
numbers  of  members  rose  and  denounced  the  proposal.  “  It  may  be 
a  good  thing  to  beat  English  boys,”  remarked  one  old  gentleman, 
“  but  the  practice  is  contrary  to  Russian  sentiment  and  cannot  be 
tolerated.”  The  House  applauded  the  speech,  and  refused  absolutely 
to  sanction  corporal  punishment  in  reformatories. 


Medical  Education. 

The  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  decided 
to  add  Wellingborough  School  and  Wrexham  County  School 
to  the  list  of  institutions  recognized  by  the  Examining  Board 
in  England  for  instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  and 
Bradford  Technical  College  to  the  list  recognized  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  biology.  The  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Chatham,  has 
also  been  recognized  by  the  Board  for  the  course  of  fever 
hospital  practice  required  for  the  Diploma  in  Public  Health, 
which  is  granted  jointly  by  the  two  Royal  Colleges. 


Relief  for  the  Rates. 

Mr.  Pease  received  a  deputation  from  the  London  County 
Council  on  April  2.  The  deputation  wished  to  discuss  the 
high  proportionate  cost  of  education  in  London,  and  to  ask  for 
further  State  grants.  Mr.  Pease,  in  reply,  quite  admitted  that 
the  Government  grant  was  inadequate. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  [he  proceeded]  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  Government  have  decided  to  give  relief  at  an  early  moment  to 
local  rates,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  his  forthcoming  Government  statement,  does  not 
make  some  definite  statement  as  to  the  money  he  will  give  in  relief  of 
educational  rates  and  for  the  support  of  educational  work  in  the 
future.  I  cannot,  of  course,  anticipate  anything  that  my  colleague 
may  say  on  that  particular  occasion.  London  suffers  from  its  high 
loan  charges.  I  have  informed  Parliament  that  I  believe  that  the 
grant  system  should  be  changed,  so  that  a  substantial  proportion 
of  loan  charges  ought  to  be  contributed  to  by  the  State,  and  if  that 
comes  about  London  will  be  one  of  the  great  authorities  which  will 
most  participate  in  that. 


The  Proposed  University  at  Nottingham. 

On  April  17  Mr.  Pease  received  a  deputation  from  educa¬ 
tionists  in  Nottingham,  who  urged  that  the  University  College 
in  that  town  should  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  University. 
Mr.  Pease  said  he  would  welcome  anything  that  would  justify 
him  in  taking  the  step  that  they  asked  him  to  take.  He  could 
not  commit  the  Government  at  the  present  moment  to  increase 
the  amount  of  grant  which  the  college  was  at  present  receiving, 
but  he  hoped  that  before  very  long  he  might  have  additional 
sums  of  money  granted  from  the  Exchequer  which  would  be 
shared  not  only  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  but  by 
the  Universities  and  individuals  representing  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  country. 


The  Education  of  Mothers. 

A  deputation  from  the  National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries 
and  other  bodies  was  received  by  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Samuel 
on  April  10.  Both  Ministers  sympathized  with  the  objects  of 
the  deputation.  Mr.  Pease  said  he  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  many  of  the  infant  educational  departments  were 
not  quite  suited  to  the  children,  and  that  they  had  to  try  to 
arrange  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  in  their 
earlier  years  should  receive  more  attention  than  it  had  done 
in  ‘the  past ;  otherwise  the  money  was  going  to  be  wasted 
which  was  subsequently  spent  on  education.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  recognized  that  something  must  be  done  with  a  view  to 
educating  the  mothers  in  subjects  such  as  hygiene  in  the 
upbringing  of  children. 


Holidays  Abroad. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Hope,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Manchester  Grammar  School,  a  party  of  fifty-two  scouts 
belonging  to  the  school  left  the  Central’ Station  at  noon  on 
April  9  for  London.  They  had  assembled  at  the  school  and 
they  marched  to  the  station.  From  London  the  boys  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Havre,  and,  arriving  there,  they  did  some  tramping 
and  river  journeys.  In  camp  they  cooked  their  own  meals 
twice  a  day,  getting  their  midday  meal  at  an  hotel. 

A  party  of  twenty-seven  boys  and  three  masters  from 
King’s  College  School,  Wimbledon,  left  Charing  Cross  on 
April  8,  by  the  afternoon  boat  train,  on  an  educational  visit 
to  Germany.  This  is  a  fourth  of  a  series  of  visits  made  by 
agreement  with  German  public  schools  and  organized  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Koch,  the  Senior  Modern  Language  Master.  On  two 
occasions  return  visits  have  been  made  to  Wimbledon  by 
German  schoolboys. 


Agricultural  Education  in  Surrey. 

The  Surrey  Education  Committee  propose  to  make  provision 
in  the  estimates  for  1914-15  for  the  appointment  of  a  General 
Organizer  of  Agricultural  Education,  as  suggested  by  the 
Joint  Advisory  Council,  at  a  salary  of  £350  per  annum,  rising 
by  annual  increments  of  £25  to  a  maximum  of  £450  per 
annum.  Under  the  new  grant  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  70  per  cent,  of  the  salary  of  the  General  Organ¬ 
izer  will  be  met  by  grant  from  the  Development  Fund,  and  the 
Committee  are  informed  by  the  Board  that  a  scheme  for  the 
co-ordination  of  all  grants  for  the  purpose  of  Agricultural 
Education  is  under  consideration,  and  that  this  scheme  may 
prove  more  satisfactoi’y  than  the  present  arrangement  under 
which  the  new  grants  are  confined  to  new  or  additional  work. 


College  for  Working  Women. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Grundy,  of  Blackpool,  who,  with  his  brother, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Grundy,  recently  gave  a  recreation  ground  to  Ches- 
liunt,  has  presented  to  the  Browning  Settlement  a  group  of 
seven  houses  in  the  centre  of  Cheshunt  parish.  It  has  been 
decided  to  use  the  property  as  a  college  for  working  women, 
and  Miss  M.  B.  Taylor,  of  Stanford,  Rusholme,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  Principal. 


The  Late  Miss  Strong. 

We  regret,  says  the  Times,  to  announce  the  death,  which 
occurred  at  Wendover  on  April  8,  of  Miss  Lilia  B.  Strong, 
who  wTas  among  the  most  notable  educators  of  girls  of  her 
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time.  Miss  Strong  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Clement 
Strong,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  She  came  early  under  the 
'influence  of  Miss  Beale,  of  Cheltenham,  to  whom,  no  doubt, 
she  owed  much  of  the  inspiration  of  her  life.  Like  Miss  Beale, 
•she  believed  that  all  real  education  must  be  based  on  religion. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  went  out  to  South  Africa,  under 
Bishop  Webb,  and  worked  in  schools  at  Bloemfontein,  Kim¬ 
berley,  and  Grahamstown.  In  1891  she  became  Head  Mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Church  of  England  High  School,  6  Upper  Baker. 
Street,  N.W.  It  was  here  that  her  first  important  work  as  an 
educationist  was  done.  In  January,  1905,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lahore  (now  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metro¬ 
politan  of  India),  she  became  Head  Mistress  of  the  Auckland 
House  School,  Simla,  which  had  just  been  taken  over  by  the 
Diocesan  Board.  In  three  years  she  accomplished  much  that 
had  appeared  impossible,  and  the  Punjab  Government  made 
a  large  financial  grant  to  the  school  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
•carry  out  the  reforms  she  saw  to  be  necessary.  But  the  strain 
•of  the  work  left  its  mark  on  her  constitution.  Miss  Strong 
came  home  from  India  in  1908.  She  undertook  no  new  post, 
but  showed  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  social  questions 
relating  to  women.  In  the  autumn  of  1911  she  developed  a 
serious  illness,  and,  though  for  a  time  she  made  a  partial  re¬ 
covery,  she  never  regained  her  former  health.  Hone  of  her 
pupils  will  forget  her  teaching  in  music,  literature,  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  but  she  cared  more  for  the  formation  of  character  than 
for  intellectual  attainments. 


Empire  Day. 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  had  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  arranging 
for  Empire  Day  to  be  celebrated  in  London  secondary  schools. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  suggested  to  the  head 
teachers  of  the  schools  maintained  or  aided  by  the  Council 
that  Empire  Day  should  be  celebrated.  They  recommend  : — 
“That  it  be  suggested  to  the  governors  of  all  secondary 
schools  in  London  aided  by  the  Council  and  to  the  head 
masters  and  head  mistresses  of  the  Council  secondary  schools, 
that  Empire  Day  should  be  celebrated  in  the  schools  on 
May  22,  1914,  as  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools  ;  that  a 
copy  of  the  circular  issued  to  elementary  schools  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  forwarded  for  their  information  ;  that  it  be  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  half-holiday  should  be  given  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  of  the  celebration ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  Council’s 
secondary  schools,  authority  for  such  half-holiday  be  hereby 
granted;  and  that  the  Council  be  recommended  accordingly.” 


Appointments. 

The  Education  Committee  of  Surrey  have  appointed  Mr. 
G.  A.  Walker,  of  King’s  College  School,  Wimbledon,  as  a 
member  of  the  Consultative  Board,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  T. 
Hankin,  resigned. 

Mr.  Percy  Coleman,  of  the  Northern  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Holloway,  has  been  appointed  Adviser  in  Technical  Education 
and  Secretary  to  the  National  Board  for  Technical  Education 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  Webster,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College, 
■Cambridge,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  Chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Liverpool  University. 


The  Registration  Council. 

The  Register  of  Teachers  continues  to  grow,  although  the 
Easter  vacation  has  caused  some  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
applications.  The  certificates  are  now  being  prepared  and 
sent  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  National  Union  of 
Teachers  has  decided  to  issue  a  note  to  all  its  members 
advising  them  to  register  without  delay.  Already  some  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  have  applied  for  registration. 
Among  them  are  Mr.  W.  B.  Steer,  President ;  Mr.  C.  W. 
Crook,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Vice-President;  Mr.  A.  W.  Dakers,  B.A., 
Ex-President ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Bentliff,  Miss  Isabel  Cleghorn, 
M.A.,  Mr.  Allen  Croft,  Mr.  George  Sharpies,  M.A.,  former 
Presidents  ;  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  Secretary  and  a  former 
President ;  and  several  members  of  the  Executive. 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS. 


I.— WOMEN’S  WORK. 

By  Janet  E.  Courtney. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  professional 
work  of  women  should  be  regarded — the  sociological  and  the 
economic — for,  though  sociological  and  economic  consider¬ 
ations  often  overlap,  there  is  no  clear  thinking  unless  they 
are  distinguished.  To  put  the  matter  in  a  more  concrete 
form,  when  we  are  discussing  whether  women  should  work 
and  how  they  should  work,  we  must  inquire  first  how  their 
work  will  affect  the  wellbeing  both  of  society  and  of  them¬ 
selves;  and  secondly,  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
general  division  of  wealth,  meaning  thereby  the  total  sum 
of  value  created  by  labour. 

Now  the  value  of  work  as  work  upon  the  character  and  out¬ 
look  of  the  worker  can  hardly  be  any  longer  in  dispute.  It 
needs  no  Socialist  prophet  of  the  twentieth  century  to  teach 
us  the  sin  of  unproductiveness,  for  were  we  not  long  ago 
taught  by  Holy  Writ  that  “  if  a  man  will  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat  ”?  And  since  in  all  philosophical  thinking  the 
word  “  man  ”  means  human  being,  to  deny  to  women  their 
share  in  the  duty  of  work  is  to  deny  them  humanity.  It 
would  avail  us  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  the  Victorian  ideal 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood,  or  “  work  within  the  home,” 
as  the  sole  career  suitable  to  a  woman.  The  present  distri¬ 
bution  of  population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  sexes,  makes  wifehood  impossible  to 
something  like  a  million  women,  who  must,  therefore,  either 
become  an  unproductive  burden  upon  the  community,  or  a 
productive  body  of  citizen  workers.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  which  of  these  alternatives  is  the  more  desirable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  society. 

Nor  can  it  be  any  less  in  the  interests  of  the  women  them¬ 
selves  that  they  should  adopt  some  form  of  professional 
activity.  No  one  who  contrasts  the  active  capable  bachelor 
women  of  the  day  with  the  old  maids  of  the  mid-Victorian 
Age  will  deny  that  women  are  happier  and  healthier  for 
having  a  variety  of  interests  and  occupations.  The  only 
question  is  whether  their  work  should  be  unpaid  and  volun¬ 
tary,  or  paid  and  professional.  For  a  great  many  women 
this  question  admits  of  only  one  answer:  they  must  either 
work  for  pay  or  starve.  But  for  a  great  many  others  it  may 
very  well  be  answered  by  the  consideration  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  woman  working  for  pay  is  bound  for  economic 
reasons  to  keep  her  work  up  to  a  standard  that  amateur  work 
only  too  often  fails  to  reach.  Moreover,  though  no  one  would 
for  a  moment  deny  the  vast  importance  of  the  unpaid  public 
and  philanthropic  work  undertaken  by  many  able  women,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  ability 
which  they  bring  to  bear  upon  public  affairs  has  been  trained 
by  previous  professional  work.  All  honour  to  those  who  can 
reach  and  maintain  an  equally  high  standard  of  efficiency 
without  such  training;  but  for  the  weaker  sisters  amongst 
us — and  small  blame  to  them — there  is  no  such  school  of  effi¬ 
ciency  as  the  necessity  of  justifying  one’s  existence  and 
keeping  one’s  job. 

This  brings  us  to  certain  important  economic  consider¬ 
ations  concerning  the  work  of  women,  which  are  the  subject 
of  much  controversy.  First,  are  women  to  work  only  when 
they  must,  or  may  those  who  have  some  other  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  compete  with  those  who  have  not?  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  a  great  many  “working” — i.e.  professional — 
women  feel  very  strongly.  It  is  not  infrequently  urged  by 
women  journalists,  stenographers,  and  members  of  other 
somewhat  congested  professions,  that  these  careers  ought  not 
to  be  adopted  by  women  whose  fathers  can  provide  for  them, 
still  less  by  those  who  have  husbands.  But  however  much 
one  may  sympathize  with  the  hard  lot  of  those  who  have 
entered  an  overcrowded  field  of  work,  it  must  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  to  reserve  any  profession  for  the  women  who 
cannot  afford  to  be  thrown  out  is  at  once  either  to  degrade 
that  profession  to  the  level  of  a  charity  or  to  tempt  the  em- 
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ployer,  who  is  neither  charitable  nor  philanthropic,  to  cut 
down  wages  to  the  lowest  subsistence  level.  There  is  no  such 
safeguard  against  the  imposition  of  hard  conditions  as  the 
presence  in  the  profession  of  women  who  can  afford  to  stand 
out  for  better  treatment.  The  fact  that  they  are  willing  to 
become  clerks  and  accountants  and  newspaper  reporters,  not 
to  mention  the  more  obviously  interesting  liberal  professions, 
helps  all  clerks,  accountants,  and  journalists  to  secure  better 
terms,  because  it  raises  the  status  of  the  woman  worker  in 
the  eyes  of  the  employer.  She  is  no  longer  merely  a  “  paid 
help,”  or  a  “business  girl”;  she  is  an  independent  woman 
with  whom  he  must  make  terms. 

The  question  of  the  work  of  married  women  is  a  little  more 
difficult.  Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  the  unvarying  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  other  public  bodies  to  re¬ 
quire  women  to  resign  appointments  on  marriage.  But  quite 
apart  from  the  stigma  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  women, 
this  casts  upon  the  married  state,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  State  and  the  public  bodies  concerned  do  not  thereby 
suffer  considerable  loss.  Marriage  should  be  to  a  woman  not 
a  loss  but  a  gain  in  efficiency,  and  why  should  the  employer 
be  compelled  to  lose  his  employee  just  when  she  is  likely  to 
increase  in  value?  Educational  Authorities  have  begun  to 
recognize  this,  and  marriage  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  unfitting  a  woman  to  have  the  charge  of  young 
children.  But  in  other  professions  why  cannot  the  question 
be  left  to  the  woman  herself  to  decide?  It  is  not  likely  that 
a  married  woman  comfortably  off  is  going  deliberately  to 
overwork  herself  for  the  sake  of  competing  with  her  poorer 
sisters.  If  she  finds  that  she  can  combine  professional  work 
with  home  duties,  why  should  other  people  decide  for  her 
that  she  cannot?  If  she  is  embarking  upon  the  rearing  of  a 
family,  that  circumstance  will  of  itself  withdraw  her  tem¬ 
porarily,  or  permanently,  from  professional  life;  but  why  not 
wait  till  it  does  before  insisting  upon  her  withdrawal?  More¬ 
over,  why  ignore  the  fact  that  in  England,  where  the  custom 
of  the  dot  does  not  prevail,  many  happy  marriages  might  be 
rendered  possible,  if  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  could 
put  something  into  the  common  purse,  and  many  marriages 
would  be  rendered  much  happier  if  the  wife’s  independent 
earnings  obliged  her  husband  to  regard  her  as  a  partner  to 
be  consulted  rather  than  as  a  dependent  who  must  obey. 

One  thing,  however,  is  clear  if  the  evil  of  assisted  earnings 
and  their  effect  on  wages  is  to  be  avoided.  Every  woman, 
whether  married  or  unmarried,  whether  possessed  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means  or  entirely  dependent  on  her  work,  must  de¬ 
mand  for  that  work  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  her  in 
decent  comfort.  There  must  be  no  undercutting  of  salaries 
as  between  woman  and  woman.  What  are  we  to  say  of  the 
still  more  vexed  question  of  undercutting  as  between  women 
and  men?  The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  well  known  to  be 
sympathetic  towards  women’s  work  and  aspirations,  said  not 
long  ago  before  a  Royal  Commission  that  on  the  question 
whether  women  should  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  men  for 
the  same  work,  he  had  never  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind. 
Many  of  us  will  sympathize  with  him.  If  men  are  displaced 
by  women  because  the  women  are  cheaper,  it  is  hard  on  the 
men;  if  women  are  driven  out  of  professions  because,  wherei 
both  must  be  paid  the  same,  men  are  preferred,  it  is  hard  on 
the  women.  It  seems  sometimes  a  hopeless  dilemma  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  unless  it  be  by  the  choice  of  a 
career  which  will  minimize  as  much  as  possible  competition 
between  the  sexes. 

This  will  be  thought  by  some  a  hard  saying,  but  it  does 
seem  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  to  direct 
the  training  of  girls  for  professional  work  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  to  look  around  and  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  breaking  fresh  ground  in  the  choice  of  a  career.  No  doubt 
the  learned  professions  will  always  attract  the  scholarly  and 
University  trained  women;  but  they  must  face  the  fact  that 
if  they  enter  medicine,  or  if  they  ultimately  succeed  in 
entering  the  law,  which  has  hitherto  been  closed  to  them,  they 
are  entering  professions  in  which  competition  is  already  keen 
and  openings  are  limited.  There  are  some  departments  of 
medicine,  for  which  women  have  such  special  qualifications 


,  that  male  competition  need  not  deter  them,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  always  be  a  steady  and  probably  growing  demand 
for  the  services  of  medical  women  as  Inspectors  under 
Government  as  well  as  in  private  practice.  The  law  is  a 
different  matter.  No  advocate  of  women’s  employment 
wishes  to  deter  an  able  woman  from  entering  any  profession 
she  has  a  mind  to  enter;  but  the  number  of  briefless  barris¬ 
ters,  and  the  army  of  competing  solicitors,  may  well  give 
•  her  pause. 

There  are,  however,  two  great  and  growing  professions 
which  absorb  between  them  something  like  half  the  educated 
women  workers.  They  are  the  teaching  and  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fessions.  Here  there  is  no  need  to  fear  male  competition,  for 
women’s  claims  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  the  equals  of  men. 
and  in  the  matter  of  nursing  immensely  their  superiors,  are 
incontestable.  Given  the  genuine  vocation — and  both  these 
professions  do  need  a  vocation — any  girl  may  wisely  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  fit  herself  for  teaching  or  nursing.  The  supply  of 
really  capable  recruits  to  both  professions  never  exceeds 
the  demand,  though  the  number  of  women  teachers  at  the 
time  of  the  census  of  1911  ran  up  to  187,283,  and  the  mid¬ 
wives  and  nurses  numbered  83,662.  It  is  different  with  the 
class  which,  next  to  teaching,  is  the  most  numerous — namely, 
commercial  or  business  clerks — who  in  1911  were  117,057, 
or,  including  the  31,558  employed  under  Government, 
148,615.  Here  it  does  often  seem  as  if  supply  exceeded 
demand,  but  this  is  largely  due  to  the  great  need  of  differ¬ 
entiation  and  classification  amongst  business  women.  There 
are  many  whose  qualifications  are  so  slight  that  they  are  not 
worth  even  the  exiguous  and  uncertain  salaries  which  they 
succeed  in  obtaining,  and  which  they  never  would  obtain  if 
employers  were  better  instructed  as  to  what  they  might 
hope  to  get  in  the  way  of  women  accountants  and  shorthand 
typists,  if  they  applied  to  the  right  quarter  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  a  good  price.  They  would  be  astonished  to  find 
how  much  they  saved,  even  if  they  increased  their  pay-roll 
some  50  per  cent.,  by  the  substitution  of  intelligent  efficient 
work  for  the  previous  chronicle  of  errors. 

In  addition  to  these  large  professions  there  are  the  smaller 
ones  employing  each  their  few  thousands,  such  as  the  dra¬ 
matic  profession  with  9171  members,  the  profession  of 
journalism  of  uncertain  extent  but  probably  not  over  2,000, 
design  and  decorative  work,  photography,  gardening,  dress¬ 
making,  millinery,  and  shop-keeping  in  all  its  branches. 
The  great  need  with  regard  to  all  these  professions  is  fuller 
information  as  to  prospects  and  means  of  training,  inform¬ 
ation  which  by  the  time  this  series  of  articles  is  concluded 
may  perhaps  be  in  the  possession  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal.  One’s  own  personal  experience  generally  shows 
one  that  women  tumble  into  different  kinds  of  employment  in 
the  most  haphazard  fashion.  Some  friend  says:  “  Can  you 
tell  me  of  any  capable  woman  who  could  do  so  and  so?”  and 

the  friend  replies:  “  Oh  yes,  there  is  Miss  B - .  I  don’t 

think  she  ever  did  that  kind  of  work  before,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  she  could  soon  learn.”  And  for  want  of  a  better 

equipped  candidate,  Miss  B -  is  engaged;  but  so  far  from 

proving  a  failure,  she  often  proves  a  success,  which  is  another 
proof — if  proof  were  needed — of  the  almost  limitless  extent 
of  feminine  adaptability. 

It  is  this  adaptability  which  is  woman’s  great  asset,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  system  of  professional  training  will 
be  encouraged  which  tends  to  deprive  her  of  it.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  she  should  not  have  professional  training;  but 
she  should  not  be  encouraged  to  look  upon  professions  as 
existing  in  water-tight  compartments,  with  no  possibility 
of  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  very  bad  for  her  to 
get  too  soon  into  ruts,  and  all  educationists  should  severely 
discourage  the  early  withdrawal  of  girls  from  general  edu¬ 
cation  with  a  view  to  subjecting  them  to  “  special  ”  training. 
Woman,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  cannot  escape  the  hard 
fact  that  she  is  a  late-comer  into  an  industrial  and  profes¬ 
sional  world  already  fairly  well  filled,  and  in  some  quarters 
overfilled,  with  male  workers.  She  has  got  to  find  a  place  for 
herself,  and  if  one  part  of  the  house  says  “  standing  room 
only,”  she  must  try  another  and  yet  another  until  ultimately 
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a  seat  is  found.  But  she  would  save  herself  much  weary 
searching  and  bitterness  of  spirit  if  she  informed  herself  to 
begin  with  of  the  number  of  seats  in  each  part  and  the  prob¬ 
able  proportion  of  vacancies — in  other  words,  if  she  con¬ 
sulted  those  who  have  actual  inner  knowledge  of  each  pro¬ 
fession  because  they  have  practised  it. 

That  is  real  knowledge.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
even  the  “  expert  ”  information  of  employment  bureaux, 
valuable  as  these  are  in  their  proper  sphere.  But  if  those 
who  run  them  were  themselves  engaged  in  the  professions 
to  which  they  offer  recruits,  they  would  not  so  often  try  to 
fit  square  pegs  into  round  holes  as  they  do  at  present.  So 
much  in  women’s  work  depends  on  the  personal  equation; 
so  often  it  matters  infinitely  more  what  a  girl  is  like  than 
what  she  knows.  Consequently  one  or  two  experienced  pro¬ 
fessional  women  with  a  keen  eye  for  character  would  be 
worth  more  than  all  the  Boards  of  Examiners  rolled  into  one 
in  selecting  candidates  for  employment.  Some  day  the 
Government  and  the  learned  bodies  will  make  that  discovery, 
and  a  good  many  worthy  gentlemen  will  lose  comfortable 
salaries.  > 


THE  WORKERS’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

By  Albert  Mansbridge. 


1  ‘  The  Tutorial  Classes  organized  by  Universities  in  connexion 
with  the  "Workers’  Educational  Association  continue  to  develop 
along  satisfactory  lines.  .  .  .  The  instruction  must  aim,  within 
the  limits  of  the  ground  covered,  at  the  standard  of  University 
work  in  Honours.  .  .  .  Nine  classes  are  taken  in  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  a  subject  to  the  study  of  which  this  movement  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  a  fresh  element  of  vitality.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  features  for  the  future  is  the  growing  interest  in 
the  type  of  work  that  is  promoted  by  the  Workers’  Educational 
Association  for  Wales  (Undeb  Addysgol  G-weithwyr  Cymru),” 
Wales  (including  Monmouthshire).  —  Board  of  Education 
Report  issued  April  18,  1914. 

The  “educational  project  “known  as  the  Workers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  cannot  easily  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  not  had  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  After  all,  it  is 
still  an  experiment,  and  probably  will  do  its  best  work  whilst 
it  remains  so.  That  it  is  regarded  as  a  notable  experiment 
is  certain.  Efficiently  worked  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  it  is  an  attempt  to  unite,  by  means  of  the  power  and  spirit 
•of  education,  men  and  women  of  different  experience  and 
•opposing  views.  The  reason,  however,  why  it  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  is  because  it  has  been  successful  in  the 
■direct  promotion  of  study  among  the  workers  of  England. 

The  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
issued  a  few  days  ago,  indicate  clearly  that  the  official  view  of 
the  work  is  frankly  appreciative.  As  is  well  known,  its  work 
•has  figured  largely  in  Blue  books  and,  what  is  more  significant, 
in  the  speeches  of  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Labour  members 
■of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  of  these  appreciative 
speeches  was  made  by  Mr.  Runciman  in  1910,  his  remarks 
•calling  forth  an  expression  of  satisfaction  from  Sir  William 
Anson.  Perhaps  the  most  searching  statements  concerning 
the  spirit  and  method  of  its  general  work  are  to  be  found  in 
"the  careful  estimates  of  two  German  observers — Dr.  Werner 
Picht  and  Anton  Sandhagen — although  the  March  1914  issue 
•of  the  Round  Table  *  contains  a  remarkable  philosophic 
discussion  of  its  inner  meaning,  which  has  already  attracted 
much  attention  in  England,  as  it  will  in  the  Dominions,  where 
similar  work  is  now  being  carried  out.  The  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Report,  signed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam  and  Prof.  L.  T.  Hob- 
house,  t  supplies  the  considered  judgment  of  experts,  whilst 
lengthy  commendation  of  its  activity,  and  proposals  for  assist¬ 
ing  such  activity,  appear  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Royal 
'Commission  on  University  Education  in  London. 

This  unanimous  approval,  after  careful  investigation,  makes 

*  This  has  been  reprinted,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association,  14  Red  Lion  Square,  4d.  post  free. 

t  This  appears  as  an  appendix  in  “  University  Tutorial  Classes,” 
<( Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  2s.  6d.  net.) 


it  clear  that  the  interesting  statement  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Educational  Times  was  obviously  based  upon  incomplete, 
though  perhaps  intimate,  sources  of  information.  Before  the 
statement  can  be  regarded  as  adequate,  somethingmust  betaken 
away  and  much  added,  while  some  statements  must  be  de¬ 
finitely  traversed.  The  incompleteness  of  the  statement  be¬ 
comes  obvious  when,  after  the  confident  assertion  that  “  the 
machinery  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  may  be 
described  in  a  few  sentences,”  such  machinery  is  hardly  re¬ 
ferred  to.  The  description  so  concisely  given  in  one  paragraph 
concerns  itself  almost  entirely  with  the  description  of  the 
committees  appointed  (at  the  request  of  the  Association)  to 
deal  with  Tutorial  Classes  by  the  Senates,  or  equivalent 
bodies,  of  Universities.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
here,  although  we  should  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association  in  a  few  sentences,  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  consists  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  federated  bodies 
and  some  ten  thousand  individual  members  organized  in  and 
through  some  two  hundred  branches  and  eight  districts. 
Branch  Councils  have  representation  upon  District  Councils, 
and  District  Councils,  together  with  affiliated  national  bodies, 
upon  the  Central  Council,  which  governs  the  whole  of  the 
Association,  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting.  There  are  now  Associations  in  each  of  the  states  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and  the  beginnings  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Canada. 

Branches  certainly  “have  a  large  measure  of  autonomy,” 
but  it  is  also  true  that,  before  their  constitutions  are  adopted 
finally,  branches  must  submit  them  for  the  approval  of  the 
Central  Council,  and  every  constitution  must  include  a  clause 
forbidding  “  party-political  or  sectarian  action.”  There  has, 
to  the  knowledge  of  its  General  Secretary,  never  been  a  breach 
of  these  clauses.  If  there  had  been,  and  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  it,  then  the  Association  would  have  been  guilty  of 
dishonour,  for  it  invites,  and  retains,  the  membership  of 
politicians  like  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Haldane,  and  Will  Crooks, 
and  of  ecclesiastics  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Campbell  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Moreover,  its 
working-class  members  (who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation)  are  drawn  alike  from  the  entire  ranks  of  labour, 
irrespective  of  party  politics  or  sect.  In  order  to  preserve  its 
integrity,  the  Association  has  by  custom  developed  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  of  “  no  Parliamentary  action.”  Some  may 
deem  this  unnecessary  caution,  but  the  Association  has  always 
held  that  it  is  best  for  its  members  to  conduct  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  action  through  other  bodies.  It  can  give  them  in¬ 
formation  to  act  upon  and  to  help  to  endow  them  with  the 
guiding  power  of  considered  judgment.  The  claim  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  is  “  that  being  an  educational  move¬ 
ment  it  is  both  non-political  and  unsectarian.”  No  more 
damaging  statement  than  that  made  by  last  month’s  writer 
that  the  Workers’  Educationial  Association  “is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  political  movement  ”  could  possibly  be  made  con¬ 
cerning  it.  It  is  none  the  less  damaging  because  it  is  elusive. 
“Rapidly  becoming”  is  the  criticism,  not  “it  is  already.” 
There  might  be  endless  controversy  as  to  whether  any 
movement  can  possibly  avoid  being  political,  for  where  is 
the  boundary  of  politics  P  But  if  the  avoidance  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  action,  of  partisan  opinion,  of  interference  in  sectional 
disputes  is  “  non-political,”  then  the  Association  is  that,  always 
has  been  that,  and  must  always  be,  or  it  will  “  seal  its  own 
fate  ”  in  dishonour. 

The  innuendo  of  the  sentence  is  plain.  The  Workers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  depends  largely  for  support  upon  Local 
Education  Authorities  and  the  Board  of  Education.  It  needs 
little  imagination  to  picture  this  sentence  being  quoted  as  a 
conclusive  argument  against  a  financial  grant.  There  are 
many  yet  who  fatuously  believe  that  working-class  education 
is,  and  must  be,  socialism.  They  will  snatch  at  such  author¬ 
itative  proof  as  an  article  in  this  paper  affords.  The  Board  of 
Education  dare  not  give  one  penny  to  a  “  political  body,”  and 
is  notoriously  not  slow  to  protect  its  interests  in  these  direc¬ 
tions.  But  as  we  have  shown,  both  Liberal  ministers  and 
Conservative  ex-ministers  rejoice  in  the  support  that  the  Board 
gives  to  the  Tutorial  Class  movement.  The  case  of  the  writer 
in  this  respect  is  made  to  hang  upon  the  enforced  resignation 
of  Dr.  Michael  Sadler  from  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Leeds  Branch,  and  also  upon  “  a  naive  attempt  to  limit  the- 
teacher’s  freedom  ”  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class. 
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The  statement  relating  to  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sadler 
comes,  because  of  its  incomplete  nature,  dangerously  near 
being  a  misstatement.  The  action  of  the  Leeds  Branch  in 
calling  for  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Sadler  from  the  office  of 
President  is  justified  as  an  emphatic  protest  against  his  failure 
to  preserve  the  essential  neutrality  of  the  University.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  University  of  Leeds  did  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  strike.  In  a  letter  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  Dr.  Sadler  pointed  out  that 
the  University  Authorities  did  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
an  honourable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  This  is  the  peace¬ 
making  action  which  a  University  may  powerfully  undertake. 
Any  possibility,  however,  of  such  action  being  effective  was  ren¬ 
dered  remote,  if  not  impossible,  when,  to  quote  Dr.  Sadler  in 
the  Economic  Journal :  “  In  the  suddenness  of  the  emergency 
the  University  as  a  corporate  body  could  not  be  consulted. 
Its  executive  officers  (the  Pro-Chancellor  and  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  together  with  the  Pro-Vice-Chancellor),  after  careful 
deliberation,  took  action,  believing  that  the  failure  of  certain 
municipal  services  would  have  consequences  disastrous  to  all 
classes  of  the  community.  They  communicated  the  request  of 
the  City  Authorities  to  members  of  the  University,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  whom,  seniors  and  juniors,  volunteered 
immediately,  like  many  other  citizens,  for  skilled  and  other 
work  in  the  gas  and  electrical  departments  of  the  city.” 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  for  the  matter  to  be  discussed 
fully  here,  but  the  decision  of  the  executive  officers  of  the 
University  to  depart  from  powerful  action  for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  however  hopeless  such  peace-making  action  may  at 
the  moment  have  appeared  or  however  vital  the  immediate 
interests  of  Leeds,  has  introduced  a  precedent  which,  unless 
quickly  repudiated  (as  in  some  quarters  it  has  already  been), 
would  break  for  ever  that  tradition  of  impartiality  which  has 
been  the  theory  and  practice  of  English  Universities.  The 
consequences  of  this  act  will  make  themselves  felt,  not  only  in 
the  development  of  English  town  Universities,  but  in  the 
development  of  Universities  in  the  British  Dominions.  So 
far  as  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  is  concerned, 
it  has  always  claimed  that  Universities  are,  and  must  be, 
non-partisan  institutions.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  its  attitude  to  Universities  is  based.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  principle  is  so  essential  that,  on  purely  educa¬ 
tional  grounds,  it  will  use  every  possible  instrument  it  can 
to  prevent  its  violation.  The  Leeds  strike  is  for  to-day,  the 
Universities  for  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

For  the  second  point,  no  Joint  Committee  has  ever  concerned 
itself  with  “  a  tutor’s  doctrine.”  If  any  tutor  propagated 
Capitalism,  Socialism,  Syndicalism,  Conservatism,  Liberalism, 
Anglicanism,  Romanism,  Agnosticism,  or  any  other  “  ism  ”  in 
a  class  he  would  at  once  be  asked  to  mend  his  ways  or  resign. 
It  was  once  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Workers’  Educational  Association  that  a  tutor  spoke  as 
though  Free  Trade  were  inalienable  from  English  conditions. 
The  fault  was  pointed  out,  acknowledged,  and  ended. 

So  far,  however,  records  prove  that  freedom  has  been  actively 
encouraged,  and  that  neither  Socialism,  nor  Capitalism,  nor  Anglican¬ 
ism,  nor  Agnosticism,  nor  any  other  force  has  even  attempted  to 
dominate  a  class,  which  regards  itself  as  a  place  ‘  ‘  in  which  the  intellect 
may  safely  range  and  speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  anta¬ 
gonist  activity,  and  its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth;  a  place  where 
inquiry  is  pushed  forward,  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  rashness 
rendered  innocuous,  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind 
and  knowledge  with  knowledge  ;  a  place  where  the  professor  becomes 
eloquent,  becomes  a  missionary  and  preacher  of  science,  displaying  it 
in  its  most  complete  and  most  winning  form,  pouring  it  forth  with  the 
zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own  loye  of  it  in  the  breasts  of 
his  hearers.’-1  * 

To  return  to  the  specific  case  quoted  by  the  reviewer,  those 
who  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  W-E.A.  have  little 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  instance.  It  was  a  case  where  a 
Branch  of  the  W.EA.  attempted  (apparently  at  the  instigation 
of  the  tutor)  to  exclude  from  visiting  its  classes  any  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  who  did  not  possess  academic  quali¬ 
fications  equal  to  those  of  the  tutor.  This  was  obviously 
aimed  at  the  working-men  members  of  the  Committee,  who 
promptly  resented  it  and  claimed  equal  right .  with  the 
academic  members  to  visit  classes.  No  desire  to  visit  the 


*  “University  Tutorial  Classes,”  page  113. 


classes  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  tutor’s  doctrine- 
suited  the  views  of  the  working-men  members  was  expressed, 
although  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  certain  circles  there  was 
considerable  suspicion  of  University  teaching  in  economics, 
and  that  the  presence  of  working-men  members  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  their  consequent  right  to  visit  classes  tended  to  re¬ 
move  any  ground  for  suspicion.  Equality  of  rights  between 
the  academic  and  the  working-men  members  is  vital  to  the 
principle  upon  which  Joint  Committees  are  based,  and  the 
working-men  members  were  bound  to  safeguard  that  equality 
when  it  was  challenged,  as  in  this  instance,  and  in  this 
instance  alone. 

We  join  cordially  with  the  writer  in  stating  that  there  is 
need  for  a  “  better  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  of 
education”;  but  that  need  is  by  no  means  shown  because 
awkward  and  searching  questions  are  put  to  tutors — call  it 
heckling,  if  you  will.  The  rapid  fire  of  questions  in  a  tutorial 
class  is  one  of  its  chief  glories.  It  is  a  proof  that  “  education  ” 
is  understood  as  Plato  and  all  great  teachers  have  understood 
it.  A  tutorial  class  could  never  exist  as  such  if  thirty  passive 
students  listened  to  and  took  for  granted  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  one  man.  It  has  been  rightly  said  that  there 
are  thirty-one  students  and  thirty-one  teachers  in  a  tutorial 
class,  with  thirty  on  the  roll.  Most  of  the  students  are  adults 
of  ripe,  if  sometimes  perforce  narrow,  experience.  Men  of 
European  reputations  are  content  to  learn  from  them  even  as 
they  teach  them.  Any  students  or  teachers  who  strike  a  pro¬ 
pagandist  note  soon  realize  that  it  is  out  of  harmony.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  every  statement  is  wise  or  sound. 
The  foolish  things  said  in  tutorial  classes,  both  by  students 
and  tutors,  would  till  a  book  of  many  leaves. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  class  adequately,  but  a  writer 
in  the  Round  Table  makes  the  attempt. 

Let  us  follow  Erasmus  [who  is  supposed  by  the  writer  to  be 
repeating  his  sixteenth  century  action]  for  a  day  or  two  as  he  takes 
stock  of  this  new  educational  movement.  In  one  of  the  Five  Towns 
there  is  a  block  of  school  buildings  occupying-  a  vacant  plot  by  the 
side  of  a  factory.  Four  great  ovens,  like  giant  champagne  bottles,, 
overlook  the  premises,  and  seem  to  leer  wickedly  into  the  playground. 
When  Erasmus  visits  it  at  night  one  of  the  rooms  is  still  lighted. 
Some  twenty-five  men  and  women  are  gathered  there,  of  various  ages- 
and  trades,  hut  predominantly  of  the  working  class.  They  have 
come  together,  he  is  told,  for  a  University  Tutorial  Class  in 
Philosophy,  which  meets  from  8  to  10.  But  they  have  come  early,, 
for  it  is  not  merely  a  class,  hut  a  club  and  a  college  ;  several  of  them 
are  anxious,  too,  to  have  a  private  word  with  the  tutor.  The  tutor, 
he  learns,  is  an  Oxford  graduate  with  a  good  Honours  degree  in  his 
subject,  but  if  he  talks  to  him  he  will  find  that  he  has  learnt  most  of 
his  philosophy  in  discussions  with  working  people.  For  of  the  two 
hours  of  a  tutorial  class  the  first  only  is  used  for  exposition,  the 
second  is  sacred  to  discussion.  So  that  a  class  consists,  as  has  been, 
said,  not  of  twenty-five  students  and  a  tutor,  but  of  twenty- six 
students,  who  learn  together. 

There  is  also  a  library  in  the  room  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes¬ 
hearing  on  the  subject — at  least,  the  box  is  there,  but  the  books  are 
almost  all  in  use,  so  that  only  the  list  of  volumes  is  available  for 
Erasmus’s  inspection.  But  the  class,  which  is  a  democratic  organism, 
has  its  own  elected  librarian  and  secretary,  and  from  them  he  can 
learn  all  that  he  wishes  to  know.  He  will  find  that  the  books  are 
not  onljr  diligently  read,  but  form  a  basis  for  essays,  which  are 
a  regular  part  of  the  class  work.  He  will  discover  how  various  and 
vexatious  are  the  obstacles  that  industrial  life  sets  in  the  way  of  this 
new  type  of  University  student  — -  the  ravages  of  overtime,  the 
anxiety  of  unemployment,  the  suspicions  of  foremen  and  managers, 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  quiet  for  reading  and  writing.  He  will 
hear  of  one  student,  nearly  blind,  who  came  regularly  to  class  and 
made  pathetic  attempts  to  do  his  paper  work  in  large  letters  on  a  sheet 
of  wall  paper  ;  of  another  who  found  it  quietest  to  go  early  to  bed 
and  rise  again  after  midnight  for  an  hour  of  two  of  study  ;  of  another 
who,  joining  a  class  at,  sixty-nine,  attended  regularly  for  six  years 
until  the  very  week  of  his  death.  And  in  the  discussion,  if  he  stays 
for  it,  he  will  hear  the  old  problems  of  philosophy  first  raised  in  Plato 
(who  is  still  used  as  a  textbook)  thrashed  out  anew  from  the  living 
experience  of  grown  men  and  women. 

But  he  cannot  stay,  for  he  will  be  carried  off  to  the  parent  class  of 
the  district,  which  is  holding  its  144th  continuous  winter  meeting. 
Here  he  will  find  a  new  method.  The  tutor  is  standing  aside :  for 
the  class  has  been  turned  for  once  into  what  University  professors  call 
a  Seminar.  Two  students  are  reading  papers  on  special  aspects  of  the 
years  subject,  which  is  the  French  Revolution.  Erasmus  is  in  time 
for  some  of  the  second,  a  character  study  of  Turgot  contributed  by  a 
porter’s  engineer,  who,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  had  got  up  at 
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4  a.m.  for  a  week  to  have  it  finished  in  time.  The  matter  and  the 
style  are  fully  worthy  of  a  University  Seminar  ;  the  delivery  would  do 
credit  to  a  teacher  of  elocution.  For  here  is  a  student  who  has  been 
in  public  life,  and  knows  the  value  of  the  spoken  word.  He  has  put 
his  heart  into  the  subject,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  show  it. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
gratuitous  and  wrongly  based  warnings  of  the  statement,  there 
is,  as  a  whole,  an  unwilling  approval  of  Tutorial  Classes.  Now 
and  again  there  is  even  an  undercurrent  of  admiration.  Still, 
the  temptation  to  prophesy  that  the  “  brave  show  of  the  early 
days  ”  will  pass  away  could  not  be  resisted.  Those  who  work 
with  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men  always  look  with  awe  into 
the  future.  A  starved  educational  system  such  as  that  of 
Tutorial  classes,  and  an  Association  which  exists  upon  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  its  workers  and  cannot  get  sufficient 
money,  may  break  down  for  a  time.  At  the  present,  however, 
the  facts  are  plain.  In  1913-14,  a  later  year  than  the  statistics 
commented  upon,  the  classes  rose  from  102  to  145,  and  now 
exist  in  Australia  and  Canada.  It  is  certain  that  in  1914-15 
the  number  of  classes  will  be  limited  by  the  supply  of  funds. 
Several  Universities  have  felt  compelled,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
to  refuse  to  add  to  the  number  of  their  classes  simply 
because  of  the  lack  of  money.  The  truth  is  that  in  our  time, 
at  least,  the  demand  is  without  limit. 

The  “very  slight  inclination”  towards  other  than  economic 
subjects  is  markedly  accentuated  by  the  figures  for  the  session 
just  closed,  which  show  a  record  of  twenty-one  classes  in 
General  History,  seventeen  in  Literature  (including  one  in 
Welsh),  nine  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  eight  in  Political 
Science,  six  in  Sociology,  and  one  each  in  Biology,  Geography, 
and  Natural  Science.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Economics  and  Industrial  History  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  “  the  classes  are  attended  by  working-men  who 
have  ‘  advanced  ’  ideas  ”  (although  the  more  with  advanced 
ideas  who  attend  the  better  ;  they  often  make  the  best  of 
students),  but  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  familiar  truth 
that  the  human  mind  works  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Workpeople  desirous  of  education  naturally  ask  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  subjects  on  which  their  minds  are  working. 

The  problem  of  the  future  is  not  to  enrol  students,  but  to 
secure  their  freedom  when  they  are  enrolled.  Directly  a 
system  appears  to  be  successful,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  seek  to  control  it.  Moreover,  there  are  many  officials 
who,  having  climbed  the  educational  ladder,  seek,  unconsci¬ 
ously  perhaps,  to  maintain  the  unique  splendour  of  their 
positions  by  depreciating  the  educational  efforts  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  were  born.  That  is  a  tragedy  of  the 
educational  ladder.  Opposition  to  Tutorial  Classes  comes  far 
too  often  from  working-men  who  will  not  study  themselves 
and  fear  others  doing  it,  and  from  workmen’s  sons  who  have 
attained  a  University  education. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  profitable  if  this  article  had 
been  a  positive  statement  of  Workers’  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  principles  and  methods,  but  that  could  not  be.  Further, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  writer  of  the  book  should  be  placed 
in  the  difficult  position  of  commenting  upon  its  notice  :  but 
perhaps  no  one  else  knows  the  facts  completely.  The  reviewer 
of  the  book  evidently  felt  it  a  duty  to  chasten  enthusiasm, 
and  so  with  ease  at  least  he  quotes  the  first  and  last  lines  of 
the  volume.  It  reminds  one  of  the  comment  made  upon  the 
Marriage  Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  it  began 
“  Dearly  beloved”  and  ended  with  “  amazement.”  Certainly  the 
concluding  sentence  torn  from  the  book  is  a  “trifle  obscure” 
— nay,  involved — and  does  seem  a  little  like  a  prediction  of 
the  millennium. 

But  after  all,  are  not  most  people  agreed  that  “  education  ” 
is  a  powerful  force  in  the  ordering  of  the  ideal  state?  If  a 
highway  of  education  is  created  which  provides  for  “each 
man,  woman,  and  child,  the  education  which  they  ought  to 
have  for  their  complete  development,”  it  will  react  on  society, 
making  it  altogether  a  nobler  organism  ;  a  “  millennium,”  if 
you  will,  using  the  term  loosely.  We  stand  by  the  statement 
at  the  opening  of  the  preface  :  “  The  desire  for  education,  as 
a  way  of  life  rather  than  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  a  mere 
intellectual  exercise,  is  instinctive  among  English  people,  and 
ready  to  reveal  itself,  under  favourable  conditions,  at  any 
moment.”  Granted  its  truth,  the  reviewer  even  admits  the 
possibility  of  a  millennium. 

The  W.E.A.  has  had  to  make  its  own  path  in  the  face  of 


financial  difficulties.  No  person  has  ever  stood  behind  it 
financially,  and  the  amount  of  work  it  has  set  on  foot  is  far 
beyond  that-  which  its  finances  would  justify.  It  is  often 
held  to  be  a  rich  Association  because  it  does  so  much.  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  rich  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  large  number 
of  working  men  and  women,  who,  though  often  overworked 
and  underpaid,  are  yet  ready,  for  the  good  of  their  time  and 
generation,  and  for  the  happiness  of  others,  to  strive 
unceasingly  for  the  development  of  education.  It  is  this 
enthusiasm  which  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Association 
to  proceed,  on  the  assumption  that  every  normal  person  not 
under  the  influence  of  an  overmastering  passion,  is  ready  to  be 
interested  in  the  things  that  are  more  excellent.  The  sen¬ 
tence  does  not  mean  that  every  person  is  capable  of  becoming 
a  fine  scholar,  but  it  implies  that  a  good  proportion  of  persons 
out  of  any  group  are.  How  else  account  for  the  fact  that  when¬ 
ever  it  wishes  to  stimulate  the  start  of  educational  work  it 
succeeds,  unless  some  personality  makes  the  conditions  un¬ 
favourable  ? 

Classes  of  thirty  are  now  common  in  English  villages. 
Sweated  women  turn  eagerly  to  study  Shakespeare.  Net¬ 
works  of  classes  are  springing  up  everywhere.  It  is  a  Workers’ 
Educational  Association  maxim,  “  Give  us  an  audience  and  we 
will  make  a  class  out  of  it.”  The  Principal  of  the  University 
of  London  calls  the  Tutorial  Class  system  a  great  University. 
If  there  were  funds  enough  there  could  be  thirty  students  in 
every  town  and  considerable  village  going  on  continuously, 
and  replaced  as  overtime,  removals,  emigrations,  and  death 
caused  inevitable  gaps.  This  “  great  University  ”  must  aim 
at  reaching  for  each  class  the  equivalent  of  a  University 
Course  in  Honours.  It  is  staffed  “  not  merely  by  some  of  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of  University  lecturers,”  but 
in  the  summer  courses  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  our  time. 

In  conclusion,  “  the  Tutorial  Class  ”  is  not  “  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  the  true 
focus  of  all  its  effort,  and  probably  the  only  valid  reason  for 
its  existence.”  It  is  simply  its  most  notable  educational 
creation — that  is  all.  If  there  were  no  Tutorial  Classes  the 
vast  work  of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  would  go 
on.  There  may  be  three  thousand  students  in  Tutorial 
Classes,  but  there  are  ten  thousand  in  classes  running  for  one 
year  or  less.  Moreover,  it  is  a  propagandist  body  striving  by 
all  possible  means  in  its  power  to  stimulate  a  great  belief  in 
national  education  such  as  this  country  sorely  needs.  Finally, 
it  stands  as  representative  of  the  minds  and  ideas  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  community,  the  finest  scholars  and  the 
hosts  of  labour.  It  has  proved  itself  a  sure  interpreter. 


COMPULSORY  MEDICAL  TREATMENT. 

By  C.  A.  Parker,  E.R.C.S. 


Mr.  Justice  Darling  has  recently  given  judgment  in  a  case 
coming  under  the  Children’s  Act  and  stated  to  him  in  the 
High  Court  by  the  Justices  of  Melton  Mowbray.  He  has 
decided  that  for  a  parent  not  to  allow  an  operation  on  his 
child — in  the  particular  case  for  the  removal  of  adenoids— 
was  wilfnlly  to  neglect  the  provision  of  proper  medical  aid  for 
the  child,  and  that  the  justices  might  therefore  properly 
convict. 

This  decision  raises  the  whole  question  of  compulsory 
medical  and  surgical  treatment ;  its  necessity,  its  advisability, 
its  value  to  the  community,  its  difficulties  and  dangers  under 
existing  circumstances,  its  possibilities  under  altered  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  fact  that  a  good  education  adds  greatly  to  a  man’s 
productive  value  has  been  so  firmly  grasped  that  education 
has  long  been  made  compulsory.  It  is  now  beginning  to  be 
realized  that  health,  too,  means  wealth,  both  to  the  individual 
and  the  nation,  and  the  question  arises  whether  it  also  should 
not  be  made  compulsory.  Some  help  may  be  gained  in  answer¬ 
ing  this  question  by  comparing  the  gradual  development  of 
our  system  of  education  with  the  various  steps  which  have 
already  been  taken  in  matters  of  health  and  with  those  to 
which  the  trend  of  things  seems  to  be  leading. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the 
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early  days  of  last  century  education  was  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  children,  especially  those  of  the 
poorer  classes,  grew  to  manhood  unable  even  to  read  and 
write.  The  Church  of  England,  to  its  credit  be  it  said,  first 
aroused  the  nation  to  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  founded  in  many  a  town  and  village  an  elementaiy 
school  for  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  “  the  three  It's.” 
Up  to  1871  these  schools  were  supported  chiefly  by  charity, 
but  partly  by  the  “  school  pence  ”  which  parents  were  called 
upon  to  contribute  weekly,  but  in  those  days  there  were  no 
compulsory  powers  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  insist  on 
children  being  sent  to  school,  or  on  being  kept  at  school  up 
to  any  particular  age.  In  1871  the  elementary  education  of 
all  children  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  that  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  became  compulsory,  and  parents  who  failed  to 
comply  with  the  law  might  properly  be  convicted. 

And  here  it  must  be  particularly  noted  that  the  compulsory 
element  having  been  once  introduced  it  became  necessary  to 
make  education  free  of  all  pecuniary  charge  to  the  parents. 
In  the  first  place,  there  were  parents  who  had  insufficient 
money  to  pay  “  school  pence,”  and  in  the  next  place,  it  would 
be  an  infringement  of  individual  liberty  to  dictate  to  a  man 
on  what  he  should  spend  his  hard  earned  wage.  Eood, 
clothing,  and  house  accommodation,  so  essential  to  health, 
were  as  important  as  education,  and,  indeed,  necessary  to  edu¬ 
cation.  A  man  must  therefore  be  free  to  give  his  children  that 
which  they  seemed  to  be  most  in  need  of,  and  consequently  if 
education  was  to  be  compulsory  it  must  be  free.  So  eventually 
the  elementary  schools  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  children 
of  the  nation  without  charge.  Then,  as  time  went  on,  it 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
State,  which  imposed  compulsory  education  on  its  citizens’ 
children,  should  control  education,  and  hence  arose  the  Board 
of  Education  at  Whitehall  and  the  passing  of  the  management 
of  elementary  schools  from  the  sphere  of  private  and  charit¬ 
able  enterprise  to  Authorities  publicly  elected.  In  this  way 
only  could  education  be  systematized  and  co-ordinated  and  its 
standard  of  efficiency  raised. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  generally  recognized  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  intimately  correlated  with  health,  for  it  is  waste  to  try 
to  educate  a  child  lacking  health ;  and,  moreover,  all  the 
advantages  of  education  are  lost  if  the  pupil  on  leaving  school 
is  destroyed  or  permanently  incapacitated  by  disease. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  course  which  health  matters 
are  now  taking  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  that  which 
education  took  in  the  past,  and  there  is  some  hope  of  the  two 
being  put  on  an  equal  footing  and  running  hand  in  hand  in 
the  future. 

The  Church,  again,  was  first  to  concern  itself  about  health, 
and  the  priests  according  to  their  lights  doctored  the  suffering 
poor,  whilst  many  of  the  existing  hospitals  were  originally 
founded  by  and  attached  to  some  religious  order.  Later  a 
number  of  other  hospitals  were  founded  and  supported  by 
charity  and  managed  by  private  enterprise,  and  moreover 
Clubs,  Dispensaries,  Medical  Missions,  and  the  modern  ex¬ 
tensive  “  Out-patient  ”  departments,  supported  partly  by 
charity  and  partly  by  the  people’s  pence,  were  started  as 
adjuncts  to  the  older  hospitals.  At  the  present  time  national 
health  is  in  the  stage,  passed  through  by  national  education 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  namely,  of  charity,  people’s  pence, 
and  government  grants  or  assistance.  Some  hospitals  and 
provident  dispensaries  are  still  purely  “charitable  institu¬ 
tions,”  other  hospitals  and  provident  dispensaries  are  partly 
charitable  and  partly  supported  by  workmen’s  contributions, 
whilst  under  the  Insurance  Act  the  “  people’s  pence  ”  become 
compulsory  on  all  workers  with  incomes  below  £160  per  annum, 
and  the  scheme  is  assisted  by  substantial  government  grants 
and  by  what  never  was  demanded  for  education,  namely, 
compulsory  contributions  from  employers. 

Three  stages  remain  to  be  accomplished  before  the  health 
of  the  nation  will  have  reached  the  same  rung  of  the  ladder 
as  the  “  education  of  the  nation.”  Medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  diseases  must  be  made  compulsory ;  it  must  then 
at  once  be  made  free  and  open  to  all,  and,  lastly,  the  State  must 
assume  control  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Compulsoiy  doctoring,  which  already  exists  to  a  very  great 
extent,  may  sound  to  some  far  more  terrible  than  compulsory 
education,  and  it  may  appear  to  encroach  more  on  the  liberty  j 
of  the  individual ;  yet  if  the  present  ill-health  and  faulty  ' 


physique  are  to  be  corrected,  and  if  in  future  there  is  to  be  a 
healthy  nation  sound  in  mind,  wind,  and  limb,  it  will  probably 
have  to  be  extended.  The  nation  is,  after  all,  made  up  of 
individuals,  so  it  is  essential  to  the  nation  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  unit  of  the  nation  should  be  rendered  and  kept  mentally 
and  physically  healthy.  It  is  unfair  to  the  community  that 
certain  of  its  members  should  be  allowed  to  “  enjoy  ”  bad 
health,  for  the  healthy  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  sick,  but  have  also  to  support  them. 
Moreover  it  is  unfair,  because  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
whole  community,  that  individuals  should  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tract  and  leave  untreated  infectious  and  contagious  diseases. 

As  pictured  in  Butler’s  imaginative  book,  “  Erewhon,”  all 
disease  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime  against  society  and 
a  punishable  offence,  whilst  concealed  or  untreated  disease 
should  be  avenged  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  More¬ 
over,  the  loss  of  a  child  by  death  is  a  loss  to  the  community 
of  a  potential  worker  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
would,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  be  able  to  create 
wealth  for  the  nation  to  the  value  of  some  £200  a  year.  And 
apart  from  the  production  of  wealth,  every  child  that  is  born 
is  born  with  a  destiny  to  fulfil  and  it  is  unfair  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  unsocial  and  immoral,  to  allow  that  child  to  die  of 
some  preventable  disease  before  its  destiny  is  fulfilled.  From 
another  point  of  view,  too,  compulsory  prevention  and  cura¬ 
tive  medicine  seem  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance:  the 
birth-rate  of  England  has  for  many  years  been  steadily  de¬ 
clining,  and  if  this  country  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  race  of 
nations,  it  is  essential  that  those  children  that  are  born  should 
grow  up  strong  and  of  good  physique  and  in  every  way 
worthy  servants  of  the  community.  A  low  standard  of 
national  health  combined  with  a  decreasing  birth-rate  must, 
in  the  long  run,  mean  individual  and  national  suffering  and 
poverty. 

All  legislation  should  in  the  first  place  aim  at  extending  to 
every  individual  unit  of  the  nation  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  happiness,  health,  and  prosperity,  but  in  order  to  secure  this 
it  is  often  necessary  to  put  restriction  on  certain  individuals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community ;  and  so,  in  matters  of 
health,  certain  individuals  must  be  restricted  and  compelled 
in  order  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  may  become  strong  and 
vigorous.  The  element  of  compulsion  must  be  introduced  in 
the  matter  of  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  disease. 

A  moment’s  thought  will  reveal  the  extent  to  which  com¬ 
pulsion  in  matters  of  health  is  already  being  carried  out,  and 
much  comfort  may  be  gained  by  realizing  that  no  individual 
is  really  the  worse  for  it,  whilst  the  community  gains  enor¬ 
mously.  There  are  a  host  of  laws  and  by-laws  compelling 
individuals  to  maintain  their  homes  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
there  are  others  forbidding  people  to  purvey  unsound  meat  or 
polluted  milk,  and  there  are  others  regulating  the  conditions 
of  industry,  the  object  of  all  of  which  is  to  prevent  disease, 
and  no  one  would  have  these  laws  repealed.  Then  doctors  or 
householders  are  bound  by  law  under  the  penalty  of  a  lieav}^ 
fine  to  notify  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  the  occurrence  of 
certain  infectious  fevers,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  tuberculosis,  and  in 
some  districts  measles  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  to 
this  list  can  now  be  added  infantile  ophthalmia,  the  source  of 
so  much  blindness.  On  receiving  the  notification  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  must  visit  the  house,  and  if  he  considers  the  patient 
cannot  be  isolated  with  sufficient  security  to  render  the  other 
residents  safe  from  infection,  he  can  insist  on  the  patient’s 
removal  to  the  Municipal  Isolation  Hospital,  where  he  will  be 
isolated  and  treated.  Should  the  patient  or  parent  refuse 
such  treatment,  a  summons  can  be  issued  and  a  fine  or 
imprisonment  will  follow  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  now  practically  no  difficulty  in  gaining  free  consent 
for  the  removal  to  Isolation  Hospitals.  There  is  no  taint  of 
charity  and  no  stigma  of  pauperism  attached  to  these  hospitals, 
and  they  are  utilized  by  middle-class  people  as  well  as  the 
workers ;  they  are  democratic  institutions,  and  the  public 
generally  has  come  to  recognize  their  advantages.  But  be  it 
noted  that,  the  element  of  compulsion  having  been  intro¬ 
duced,  treatment  is  at  once  put  on  the  same  basis  as  edu¬ 
cation  and  is  extended  to  all  patients  free  of  charge. 

From  the  public  health  point  of  view  compulsory  notifica- 
i  tion,  isolation  and  treatment  have  proved  of  enormous  advan- 
'  tage  by  preventing  disease,  by  cutting  short  epidemics,  and  by 
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saving  life,  and  whilst  these  methods  of  compulsion  are  good 
for  the  community  they  do  not  act  hardly  on  individuals  who 
have  at  their  commaud  free  of  charge  well  equipped  up-to-date 
hospitals,  the  services  of  specialists  and  expert  nursing, 
affording  to  them  infinitely  better  chances  of  rapid  recovery 
than  they  could  obtain  in  their  own  homes.  The  extension  of 
compulsion  to  other  diseases  would  likewise  greatly  benefit  the 
community  without  inflicting  hardship  on  individuals  who 
would  have  brought  within  their  reach  all  that  modern  science 
and  skill  can  offer  them. 

As  another  example  of  compulsion  accompanied  by  freedom 
from  charge  for  services  rendered  may  be  mentioned  vaccina¬ 
tion  as  a  preventive  measure  against  small-pox.  There  may 
still  be  room  for  dispute  as  to  its  necessity  and  as  to  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  its  compulsion,  but  it  could  never  have  been 
made  compulsory  unless  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  made 
free  of  cost  to  the  individual.  Whenever  the  community  con¬ 
siders  a  thing  so  necessary  to  its  welfare  as  to  make  it  com¬ 
pulsory,  the  community  collectively  must  eventually  shoulder 
the  cost. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  legislation  which  directly 
or  indirectly  extends  the  principle  of  compulsory  treatment 
but  without  making  it  free,  namely,  the  Children’s  Act  of  1906, 
Medical  Inspection  of  School  Children  Act,  1908,  and  the 
National  Insurance  Act  of  1912.  It  may  be  predicted  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  these  Acts  will  before 
long  be  rendered  free  of  cost  to  the  individual.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Act  has  laid  down  that  a  parent  renders  himself  liable 
to  conviction  at  law  if  he  fails  to  provide  proper  medical  treat¬ 
ment  for  his  children,  or,  in  other  words,  the  community  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  compel  a  parent  to  have  his  children 
medically  treated  in  a  proper  way,  but  up  to  the  present  it  has 
failed,  except  in  a  few  instances,  to  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  carrying  out  the  law. 

Worse  has  now  befallen  the  parents  of  the  wage-earning 
class,  for  as  the  “  text  ”  to  this  paper  points  out,  Mr.  Justice 
Darling  has  further  defined  proper  medical  treatment  by 
deciding  that  a  parent  may  be  properly  convicted  if  he  fail  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  a  medical  man  and  submit  his  child  to 
operation.  This  may  be  a  necessary  and  kindly  decision  for 
the  sake  of  the  child,  and  good  for  the  physique  of  the  rising- 
generation,  for  undoubtedly  there  are  instances  in  which  the 
prejudice  or  ignorance  of  parents  in  refusing  to  follow  the 
advice  of  their  doctors  amounts  in  effect  to  criminal  neglect; 
yet  under  existing  circumstances  it  opens  up  a  vista  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships  to  the  individual  parents  because  com¬ 
pulsion  is  not  accompanied  by  opportunities  for  the  best 
possible  medical  and  surgical  treatment  free  of  all  cost.  It  is 
a  law  which  the  rich  can  easily  fulfil  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  or 
can  as  easily  evade  without  being  sued  before  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace.  It  is  a  law  which  the  poor  man  can  fulfil  only 
under  difficulties,  and  yet  cannot  evade  without  detection  and 
possible  punishment.  The  rich  man  who  concurs  with  the 
medical  advice  offered  to  him  can  submit  his  child  to  operation 
at  the  hands  of  an  expert  with  all  necessary  comfort  and  in 
fully  hygienic  surroundings.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
a  prejudice  against  operation,  he  can  take  his  child  from 
specialist  to  specialist  until  he  finds  one  to  express  an  opinion 
in  accordance  with  his  own,  and  then,  with  a  satisfied  conscience, 
he  can  continue  to  wilfully  neglect  his  child,  resting  satisfied 
that  the  arm  of  the  law  will  not  reach  him.  The  poor  man 
may  be  told  by  the  school  doctor  or  by  his  general  practitioner, 
neither  of  whom  are  specialists,  that  he  should  submit  his 
child  to  an  operation.  He  may  have  honest  doubts  as  to  its 
necessity  or  even  its  advisability,  and  he  may  have  reasonable 
fears  as  to  its  dangers  and  results.  To  whom  is  he  to  go  for 
expert  advice?  whither  shall  he  turn  for  skilful  operation? 
The  community  bids  him  under  the  fear  of  punishment  submit 
his  child  to  operation,  but  the  community  gives  him  neither 
opportunity  nor  place  to  comply  with  the  law.  He  cannot 
afford  a  specialist’s  opinion,  and  still  less  can  he  afford  an 
expert’s  fees  for  operation.  The  voluntary  hospitals  are  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  and  the  community  must  not  compel  its 
citizens  to  be  the  recipients  of  charity  ;  moreover  the  commu¬ 
nity  cannot  compel  the  voluntary  hospital  to  extend  its  services 
to  all  and  sundry,  and,  even  if  hospital  authorities  were  willing 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  lack  of 
accom  modation. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it  would  be  little  short  of 


cruelty  to  compel  the  children  of  the  poor  to  undergo  some 
operations — for  example,  for  the  removal  of  adenoids  and 
tonsils.  The  number  of  such  cases  is  so  great  that  the  existing 
hospitals  are  unable  to  deal  with  them  in  a  satisfactory  or  even 
in  a  humane  manner,  and  after-care  and  nursing  are  absolute 
impossibilities.  The  children  must  return  within  a  few  hours 
with  exposed  wounds  to  dirty  homes  and  surgically  filthy  beds 
and  to  over-worked  mothers,  or  even  in  some  cases  to  the  care 
of  a  neighbour  who  looks  in  occasionally.  Many  are  the  cases 
of  septic  complications  which  result  from  these  conditions. 

Again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  is  neither  rich 
nor  poor,  and  who  can  afford  moderate  fees  for  advice  and 
operation,  is  it  right  to  compel  him  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  to  apply  for  and  accept  the  advice  of  a  doctor  ?  As 
long  as  doctors  are  paid  for  the  work  done  or  “  by  the  piece,” 
so  to  speak,  their  opinions  cannot  help  being  just  someAvhat 
biased  in  favour  of  operations,  and  if  parents  are  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  submit  their  children  to  operations,  surely  all 
question  of  pecuniary  gain,  both  to  the  man  who  advises  it 
and  the  man  who  performs  it,  must  be  eliminated. 

Then  as  regards  the  School  Medical  Seiwice:  its  duties  are 
to  medically  examine  all  elementary  school  children  on  first 
entering  the  schools,  and  at  other  times  during  their  educa¬ 
tion.  These  examinations  are  practically  compulsory,  and 
therefore  they  are  free.  But  already  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  parents  to  have  those  children  who  are  found  in  any 
way  physically  defective  properly  treated.  The  element  of  com¬ 
pulsion  is  creeping  in;  indeed  if  the  Children’s  Act  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  Mr.  J ustice  Darling  is  to  be  enforced,  both  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  have  already  become  compulsory. 
Alongside  of  this  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  establish 
school  clinics,  at  which  ordinary  children’s  ailments  can  be 
treated  free  of  all  charge  to  the  parents.  Inspection  is  leading 
to  compulsory  treatment,  and  compulsion  is  in  its  turn  lead¬ 
ing  to  free  treatment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  treatment  of  children,  oper¬ 
ative  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  compulsory,  it  must,  like  education,, 
be  free ;  and  not  only  must  it  be  free,  but,  since  we  are  dealing 
with  matters  of  life  and  death,  every  individual  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  have  at  his  service  for  his  children  the  best 
medical  service  possible.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  compel  a 
father  to  submit  his  child  to  operations,  all  of  which  — even 
the  simplest — must  be  attended  with  risks  of  complications,, 
risks  of  permanent  damage  and,  indeed,  risks  of  life.  Before 
the  community  shoulders  so  great  a  responsibility  it  must 
provide  for  all  the  most  skilled  advisers,  the  most  expert 
operators,  and  the  best  of  hospital  accommodation,  so  that 
everyone  can  feel,  whatever  be  the  result,  that  all  was  done 
for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  free  use  of 
these  services  must  be  a  citizen’s  right,  and  neither  charity 
nor  pauperism  must  taint  this  right. 

Passing  to  the  Insurance  Act,  it  is  seen  that  about  14,000,000 
persons  have  been  compelled  by  law  to  insure  against  sickness 
and/or  medical  treatment.  Indirectly  this  means  compulsory 
treatment,  because  an  insured  person  cannot  declare  on  the 
funds  of  his  approved  society  without  a  doctor’s  certificate, 
and  he  cannot  remain  on  the  funds  without  producing  weekly 
such  a  certificate  to  say  he  is  unable  to  work.  No  doctor 
would  grant  these  certificates  unless  the  treatment  prescribed 
were  carried  out.  So  in  effect  the  Insurance  Act  subjects 
some  14,000,000  people  to  compulsory  medical  treatment,  and 
just  as  education  when  made  compulsory  became  free,  so  in 
the  near  future  must  medical  treatment,  now  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  compulsory,  be  made  free.  The  contributory  basis  must 
be  abolished,  because  it  is  senseless  to  increase  the  causes  of 
ill-health  in  order  to  cure  ill-health.  The  community  has  no¬ 
right,  for  what  in  the  long  run  is  for  its  own  benefit,  to  demand 
from  underpaid  workmen  contributions  which  even  from  the 
health  point  of  view  could  be  much  better  spent  on  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  improved  house  accommodation.  Not  only  must 
medical  treatment  be  free,  but  those  who  are  compelled  by  law 
to  submit  themselves  to  it  must  have  at  their  command  the 
very  best  that  modern  knowledge  can  offer  them,  for,  as  in  the 
case  of  children,  we  are  dealing  with  matters  of  life  or  death, 
with  temporary  as  against  permanent  disablement,  and  more¬ 
over  we  are  dealing  with  breadwinners  on  whose  health  and 
efficiency  many  others  may  depend. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  compulsory  education  necessi¬ 
tated  free  education  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and  that# 
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free  education  quickly  involved  State  control  through  a  Board 
of  Education  and  local  administration  of  the  schools  by 
publicly  elected  bodies — in  order  that  education  might  be 
systematized,  and  its  standard  of  efficiency  r’aised  and  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  same  way  as  the  compulsory  element  in 
matters  of  health  becomes  more  fully  established,  and  as  the 
provision  of  a  free  service  of  doctors  and  hospitals  is  extended, 
the  State  must  assume  control.  A  Board  of  Health  must  be 
established  with  a  Minister  of  Cabinet  rank  to  control  all 
matters  concerning  the  health  of  the  nation  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  present  disjointed  public  and  semi-public 
medical  service,  now  under  some  half-dozen  different  Govern¬ 
ment  Departments.  The  administration  and  management  of 
the  voluntary  hospitals  and  other  suchlike  institutions  must 
be  taken  out  of  the  bauds  of  private  enterprise  and  charity 
and  placed  under  publicly  elected  bodies,  controlled  by  the 
Central  Authority,  the  Board  of  Health.  This  means  in  short 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  complete  State  medical  service 
with  a  vast  system  of  national  or  municipal  hospitals,  clinics 
and  dispensaries,  through  which  all  comers  may  be  able  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  all  the  recent  advance  in  medical  and 
surgical  knowledge,  and  of  all  the  allied  sciences  which  have 
been  harnessed  to  medicine  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
disease,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  physique  of  the 
nation. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  of  national  concern,  and  of  immediate 
importance,  that  the  health  of  the  children  should  be  more 
efficiently  dealt  with  than  at  present.  In  England  and  Wales 
alone  there  are  four  million  children  under  school  age,  six 
million  of  elementary-school  age,  and  a  further  two  million 
between  school-leaving  age  and  sixteen,  at  which  age  they 
become  insurable,  and  so  entitled  to  the  medical  benefits  of 
the  Insurance  Act.  That  is,  there  are  twelve  million  growing 
children,  on  whose  health  and  strength  the  future  of  the 
nation  depends,  who  are  left  without  any  organized  method  of 
obtaining  medical  guidance  and  treatment.  The  health  of 
millions  of  these  children  is  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
parents,  who,  with  hatred  of  the  Poor  Law  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  dread  of  a  doctor’s  bill  on  the  other,  neglect  to  seek 
medical  help  for  all  small  ailments  and  many  of  the  bigger 
ones,  any  of  which  may  contain  the  germs  of  permanent  ill 
health,  disability,  or  destruction.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  absurdity  of  this  needed  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  cause 
a  revolution  in  methods,  but  unfortunately  each  step  in  ad¬ 
vance  has  to  be  hardly  fought  for. 

At  the  present  time,  children  are  medically  inspected  from 
time  to  time  at  school,  and  through  the  kindly  offices  of 
members  of  the  care  committees  a  great  many  of  them  become 
recipients  of  such  medical  treatment  as  is  open  to  them.  This 
treatment,  however,  owing  to  the  financial  limitations  of  the 
parents  or  to  the  limitations  of  accommodation  at  the  volun¬ 
tary  hospitals  and  for  other  reasons,  is  often  perfunctory  and 
very  unsatisfactory.  Adequate  medical  treatment  is  the  only 
logical  outcome  of  medical  inspection  and  the  proper  ma¬ 
chinery  for  carrying  this  out  should  be  provided. 

But  even  if  proper  and  efficient  medical  treatment  were  the 
-constant  outcome  of  medical  inspection  at  school,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  much  permanent  damage  may  befall  children 
between  birth  and  school  age,  which  may  render  treatment  in 
later  years  comparatively  useless.  Partial  or  complete  loss  of 
eyesight,  impairment  of  hearing,  deformities  of  chest  or  limb, 
tuberculosis,  and  various  other  forms  of  permanent  ill-health, 
most  of  which  are  preventable,  may  have  fastened  themselves 
on  the  children.  Unless  children  are  handed  over  to  the 
school  authorities  physically  sound,  medical  inspection  and 
treatment  will  avail  little  and  the  progress  of  education  will 
be  hindered.  Again  the  advantages  of  the  medical  benefits  of 
the  Insurance  Act  are  also  rendered  to  a  great  extent  useless 
from  the  point  of  view  of  National  Health  unless  boys  and 
girls  are  kept  healthy  during  their  infancy  and  school  days. 
Indeed,  m  order  to  secure  a  healthy  nation,  medical  inspection 
vand,  when  necessary,  treatment)  must  be  continuous  from 
birth  onwards.  .  It  is  wasteful  of  money  and  futile  to  leave 
gaps  during  which  growing  children  may  become  permanently 
injured  through  lack  of  medical  supervision  and  treatment. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  unfortunately  two  such  gaps, 
one  between  birth  and  school  age,  and  the  other  between 
leaving  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  becoming  insured 
at  sixteen.  It  is  possible  to  show  in  figures  what  a  large 


number  of  children  either  never  arrive  at  school  age  at  all  or 
enter  schools  handicapped  by  some  preventable  or  neglected 
disease.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  show  in  figures  the  ill  results  of 
the  lack  of  medical  supervision  amongst  young  adolescents 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  ;  but  it  is  only 
necessary  to  reflect  that  the  age  of  puberty  is  recognized  by 
all  medical  men  as  a  most  critical  period  in  both  sexes, 
perhaps  especially  so  in  girls— the  future  mothers  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  time  when  irregularities  and  abnormalities  of 
the  sexual  functions  most  frequently  occur,  and  when  anosmia, 
debility,  and  other  conditions  causing  want  of  health  are 
common,  and  predispose  the  patients  to  infection  with  tubercle. 
In  many  ways  it  is  a  period  when  both  boys  and  girls  most 
require  a  little  steadying  advice  and  some  explanations  and 
help  from  some  sympathetic  medical  adviser.  To  obtain  a 
high  standard  of  health  and  physical  fitness  for  the  nation 
these  two  gaps  must  be  filled  in  with  some  system  of  medical 
supervision. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  twelve  million  children  of 
England,  who  are  below  the  age  of  insurance,  healthy,  and 
of  building  them  up  in  physical  strength  is  a  large  one.  It  is 
too  great  a  problem  to  be  left  to  charity  and  private  enterprise 
to  tackle  in  a  really  efficient  manner  ;  it  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  community  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Nevertheless 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  much  really  useful  work  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  a  large  and  devoted  army  of  un¬ 
paid  social  workers.  Indeed,  they  have  pointed  the  way  of 
advance,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  if  zeal  and  unselfish  work 
could  unaided  have  accomplished  the  task,  it  would  have  been 
done. 

They  have  shown  that  the  care  of  the  child  must  start  even 
before  birth  by  the  care  of  the  expectant  mother,  and  they 
have  pointed  the  way  in  mothers’  kitchens  and  centres  for 
mothers,  which  feed  and  advise  women  before  and  after  their 
confinement.  They  have  shown  that  the  care  of  the  infant 
during  its  first  year  of  life  is  of  vital  importance  to  its  after 
health,  and  they  have  pointed  the  way  by  forming  a  corps  of 
voluntary  health  visitors  working  under  the  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  to  visit  and  advise  mothers.  They  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  care  of  infants  under  school  age,  and  they 
have  pointed  the  way  by  establishing  baby  clinics,  the  best 
example  of  which  is  that  founded  in  memory  of  Margaret 
MacDonald  and  Mary  Middleton.  They  have  proved  the 
advantages  of  treating  and  advising  the  school  child,  and  they 
have  pointed  the  way  by  forming  school-clinics,  the  best 
example  of  which  is  that  started  and  conducted  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  McMillan  at  Deptford.  They  have  to  some  slight  extent 
been  able  to  keep  the  adolescent  in  sight  and  tend  his  welfare 
by  their  work  on  after-care  committees.  All  these  methods  of 
voluntary  help  have  proved  themselves  thoroughly  efficacious 
in  building  up  a  healthy  generation,  but  naturally  they  have 
only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  twelve  million  infants,  boys  and 
girls,  who  require  constant  supervision.  The  way  having  been 
made  clear  by  voluntary  effort,  it  now  remains  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  shoulder  the  burden  and  extend  these  methods  so 
that  all  shall  be  included. 

The  Board  of  Education  working  through  the  Local  Educa¬ 
tional  Authorities,  or  the  Local  Government  Board  working 
through  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  should  take  over  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  health  of  mothers,  infants,  school  children 
and  adolescents  so  that  the  latter  may  be  handed  over  with  a 
good  bill  of  health  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners.  With 
mothers’  kitchens,  health  visitors,  baby  clinics  and  school 
clinics,  established  and  working  in  close  co-operation,  the 
child  could  be  passed  on  from  the  one  to  the  other  with  a 
tabulated  record  of  diseases,  tendencies,  and  physical  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  In  this  way  medical  supervision  could  be  continuous 
from  birth  to  school  leaving  age,  and  the  written  record  would 
be  of  value  to  teachers  as  well  as  doctors.  The  gap  between 
leaving  school  and  insurance  could  best  be  dealt  with  by 
abolishing  the  gap,  that  is,  by  raising  the  school  age  to  sixteen. 
Besides  having  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  adolescent  under 
the  supervision  of  the  school  doctor,  this  would  have  so  many 
additional  advantages,  educational,  moral  and  others,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  this  may  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
In  the  meanwhile  medical  centres  should  be  formed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  after-care  committees,  or  the  adolescent  on 
leaviug  school  should  become  eligible  for  medical  treatment 
under  the  Insurance  Act  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  In 
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these  ways  medical  supervision  and  treatment  of  children 
could  be  made  continuous  from  birth  ouwards,  and  being  pro¬ 
vided — partly  so  at  once  and  wholly  so  in  the  near  future — 
free  of  cost  to  the  individual,  could  well  be  made,  like  educa¬ 
tion,  compulsory.  But  if  made  compulsory  the  medical 
service  would  have  to  be  made  as  complete  aud  perfect  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  make  it,  for  in  dealing  with  life  and 
death  no  risks  must  be  taken.  This  would  entail  the  imme¬ 
diate  acquisition  by  the  central  authority  responsible  for  the 
health  of  the  children  of  some  of  the  existing  children’s 
hospitals  or  the  building  of  uew  ones.  These  hospitals  must  be 
thoroughly  up-to-date  institutions,  and  attached  to  them  there 
must  be  a  competent  staff  not  only  of  general  practitioners,  but 
of  physicians,  surgeons,  specialists,  and  bacteriologists  working 
in  co-operation  with  each  other  and  responsible  for  the  baby 
clinics  and  the  school  clinics.  With  such  a  'service  parents 
would  quickly  realize  that  they  had  at  their  command  the  best 
that  modern  science  could  offer  them,  and  would  soon  welcome 
such  good  opportunities  for  treatment,  compulsion  or  no 
compulsion. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that  even  if  the  whole 
scheme  I  have  outlined  were  carried  out  in  its  entirety  to¬ 
morrow,  but  a  beginning  would  have  been  made  in  the  work 
necessary  for  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  generation,  because 
the  conditions  which  cause  disease  would  have  been  left  un¬ 
touched.  There  would  however  be  hope,  for  a  great  army  of 
doctors  organized  to  protect  the  health  of  the  nation’s  children 
could  not  rest  content  until  every  germ-breeding,  disease- be¬ 
getting  slum  had  been  destroyed.  They  could  not  stand  by 
and  see  children  sicken  and  suffer  for  want  of  food,  for  want 
of  clothes,  and  for  the  want  of  warmth.  They  could  not  allow 
pregnant  women  to  work  hard  in  unhealthy  surroundings  with 
starving  children  as  the  only  alternative.  They  could  not  see 
mothers  of  infants  driven  to  desert  their  youug  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  the  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  They 
could  not  allow  the  fathers  of  families  to  be  incapacitated  by 
the  conditions  of  their  employment  and  be  driven  into  the 
morass  of  destitution.  They  could  not  pass  over  without  loud 
protest  the  adulteration  of  food  nor  the  supply  of  impure  and 
polluted  milk.  They  could  not  see  drunkenness  encouraged 
by  a  public  house  at  every  street  corner.  Indeed  they  could 
not  rest  content  until  they  saw  remedied  the  manifold  social 
diseases  which  cause  so  much  disease,  suffering,  and  death. 
It  is  part  of  our  work  to  help  in  removing  these  blots  on  our 
civilization,  for  not  until  this  is  accomplished  can  we  give  to 
every  child  of  the  nation  the  best  possible  chance  of  growing 
to  manhood  healthy,  vigorous,  and  without  blemish. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  GERMAN. 

By  Margaret  Korner,  M.A. 

To  those  who  can  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  im¬ 
portant  claims  of  method,  the  results  of  the  following  little 
psychodiagnostic  experiment  may  be  of  some  interest. 

I  have  at  present  the  rather  unusual  experience  of  teaching 
German  to  four  different  forms,  all  of  whom  began  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last.  My  attempt  to  discover  what  the  girl  herself  makes 
of  it  all  could  be  carried  out  in  a  larger  number  of  parallel  cases, 
and  covering  a  wider  range,  than  one  teacher  can  generally 
command  at  the  same  time.  Choosing  a  day  when  the  lessons 
so  followed  one  another  that  no  comparisons  on  the  subject 
could  be  made  by  the  various  classes  betweenwhiles,  I  gave 
out  paper,  and  set  the  following  unexpected  questionnaire  : — 

1.  Do  you  like  learning  German? 

2.  If  so,  why  do  you  like  it  ?  If  not,  why  not  P 

3.  What  use,  if  any,  do  you  think  it  is  to  yourself,  or  any¬ 
one  else  ? 

4.  What  do  you  imagine  a  German  girl  of  your  own  age  is 
like? 

5.  Do  you  like  French  more  than  German  ? 

6.  Why? 

7.  If  you  knew  a  girl  about  to  learn  German,  what  advice 
would  you  give  her  towards  making  it  as  easy  as  possible? 

8.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  about  the  language  itself? 
Does  anything  about  it  strike  you  in  any  way  ? 


I  am  well  aware  that  objections  are  raised  to  the  question¬ 
naire,  but  it  had  advantages  in  the  present  case.  The  girls 
were  fresh  ;  they  had  not  been  submitted  to  such  a  test  before. 
They  were  old  enough  to  be  quite  accustomed  to  writing. 
Moreover,  writing  is  a  means  of  self-expression,  which  is 
quite  natural  to  girls,  and  in  which  they  take  particular 
delight.*  Further,  no  personality  comes  into  conflict  with 
their  own.  Had  we  handled  the  matter  verbally,  my  own 
tones  might  have  introduced  some  unsuspected  element  into 
the  matter,  suggested  some  line  of  response.  The  reply  could 
scarcely  ever  have  been  honest  and  ingenuous  ;  in  part,  because 
of  the  curious  eyes  and  ears  among  the  other  pupils,  waiting 
to  pounce  hilariously  on  it. 

I  trusted,  therefore,  to  paper  and  pen,  and  assuring  the 
girls  that  their  answers  should  never  be  discussed  with  their 
colleagues  or  mine,  and  that  no  sincerely  conceived  answer, 
however  strange,  would  shock  me  or  make  me  “  cross,”  I  left 
them  to  their  task. 

The  results  provided  one  or  two  surprises.  The  great 
marks-scorers  wrote  little,  and  generally  of  dull  quality ;  the 
originality  and  common  sense  appeared  in  what  one  had  been 
disposed  to  regard  as  the  medium  girls  ;  a  few  of  the  bright 
idlers  came  up  to  their  traditional  character  of  brightness ; 
in  only  one  case — and  of  that  I  am  doubtful — could  I  trace  an 
attempt  to  be  consciously  funny.  I  do  not,  of  course,  claim 
any  universality  for  so  small  an  experiment,  but  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  some  of  the  replies  is  of  interest,  if  not 
guidance. 

Of  39  papers  received  (the  girls’  ages  ranging  from  thirteen 
to  sixteen  years),  19  declared,  in  an  answer  to  Question  1,  that 
they  liked  learning  German,  and  16  expressed  themselves 
enthusiastically.  Three  were  honest  enough  to  say  “  Not  very 
much,”  and  one  revealed  a  not  uncommon  psychologic  state  by 
saying,  “  Sometimes  I  do,  and  sometimes  I  don’t.”  The 
same  girl,  however,  when  she  had  worked  through  the 
whole  questionnaire,  had  so  far  made  up  her  mind  as  to 
add  at  the  foot  of  her  paper,  “  But  I  like  it  on  the  whole.” 
This  qualification  occurred  on  another  paper.  Most  of 
those  whose  approval  lacked  fire  stated  the  reason  for  it. 
The  commonest  bar  to  complete  enjoyment  was  “  grammer  ” 
— “  verbs  and  things  of  that  sort  ” — “  definite  articles.” 
“Not  quite  so  much  as  Latin,”  says  one,  “but  it’s  more 
useful.”  There  is  a  dim  reproach  in  :  “  If  I  can  go  at  a 
steady  pace,  and  not  try  to  learn  more  than  I  can  ”  ;  and  “  I 
like  it  very  much,  when  your  not  cross,”  contains  another 
moral. 

“Interesting,”  “nice,”  “easy,”  and  “useful,”  were  the  chief 
descriptions  given  to  account  for  its  enjoyment.  Six  declared 
that  they  liked  learning  all  languages  ;  two  found  it  “  a 
change  from  other  lessons  ”  ;  three  thought  it  would  be  “nice 
to  be  able  to  talk.”  One  or  two  had  German  relatives;  one 
even  went  so  far  back  as  to  like  it  “  because  my  grandfather 
used  to  speak  it.”  Two  found  it  “  like  English  ” ;  and  the 
girl  who  considered  the  “  German  grammar  easier  than 
English  grammar  ”  surprised  me.  I  was  still  more  surprised 
when  this  opinion  recurred  three  times  under  the  last  head¬ 
ing.  Two  had  no  “  particular  reason  ”  for  liking  it ;  one 
confessed  that  she  “  gets  muddled  sometimes,”  and  another 
that  it  is  “  nicer  when  you  are  beginning.”  Two  acute  young 
things  discovered  that  “  it  helps  you  to  pronounce  your 
English  better.”  There  is  an  odd  blend  of  natui’e  and  docility 
in  the  following :  “  Because  I  like  learning  new  things,  and 
because  Mother  wants  me  to  like  it ;  but  I  don’t  like  it  when 
it’s  all  grammer.” 

It  was  strange  to  find  even  as  many  as  six  answers  to 
No.  3  which  contained  no  reference  to  travelling  abroad.  The 
next  most  important  use  was  the  material  and  utilitarian  one — 
“  You  can  get  much  better  positions  with  much  better  pay  if 
you  can  correspond  in  French  and  German.”  Seven  had 
considered  these  problems,  and  three  thought  of  teaching. 
Two  thought  it  would  “  improve  the  memory,”  and  amongst 
other  secondary  uses  was  the  ability  to  read  German  letters 
(three)  and  books,  “  which  would  not  be  so  good  translated  ” 
(one).  One  put  the  following  remote  possibility  :  “Suppose 
a  new  girl  came  to  the  school,  and  could  not  speak  anything 
but  German,  see  how  glad  she  would  be  if  somebody  spoke  to 


*  See  Claparede’s  “Experimental  Pedagogy,”  trans.  Louch  and 
Holman,  London  1911,  page  198. 
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lier  in  lier  own  tongue  ” ;  and  one  took  the  position,  “  Sup¬ 
pose  your  husband  were  German —  ”  and  enlarged  on  it. 
“  Most  knowledge  is  useful,  and  therefore  German  is,”  ran 
one  paper,  and  immediately  after  came  the  anticlimax,  “  It  is 
some  use  if  you  go  to  Germany  or  take  up  languages  to  teach, 
but  it  is  not  if  you  don’t.” 

With  regard  to  Mo.  4,  fifteen  were  quite  at  a  loss,  and  I 
believe  they  had  never  before  wondered  about  their  German 
sisters.  Fourteen  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  imagining  she 
would  be  “  much  like  myself  ” — “  only  fater,”  said  one — and 
three  hastened  to  add,  “  only  she  would  speak  German  instead 
of  English.”  It  was  pleasant  to  find  in  these  and  the  remaining 
cases  that  the  mental  picture  formed  of  the  German  girl  is  an 
attractive  one.  All  sorts  of  kindly  qualities  and  the  traditional 
efficiencies  were  attributed  to  her.  “  Pleasant,”  “  good- 
natui-ed,”  “  nice  to  talk  to,”  “  good  at  cooking  and  needle¬ 
work,”  were  the  commonest  remarks.  Several  said  “  stolid,” 
or  “  quiet  ” ;  one  “  with  her  own  individualism,”  whatever 
that  may  be.  I  was  puzzled  by  “thinking  herself  greater 
than  anyone  else  ,r;  and  appreciated  the  girl  who  wrote  “  she 
would  think  the  English  funny.”  The  permission  to  add  any 
remarks  at  the  close  of  the  papers  produced  two  observations 
from  older  girls  which  ought  to  be  inserted  here :  “  In 
political  affairs  we  are  both  trying  to  beat  one  another  ” ;  and 
“  The  German  Army,  I  think,  is  far  better  than  the  English. 
I  think  that  all  countries  should  have  conscription.” 

Nineteen  girls  preferred  German  to  French,  two  carefully 
making  the  remark  “at  present.”  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
novelty  does  account  for  some  of  this  majority,  though  it  is 
the  general  experience  that  German  is  preferred.  Seven  pre¬ 
ferred  French,  nine  liked  the  two  languages  equally  well,  and 
four  could  not  decide. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  their  preference  were  varied. 
Some  found  French  “prettier”;  two  “knew  more”;  the 
same  number  found  it  “more  interesting,”  and  “there  is 
more  in  it.”  Others  found  German  “  easier  ”  ;  “  more  like 
English”;  “French  is  hard  to  pronounce  and  spell”; 
“  French  is  complicated”;  “In  French  there  are  too  many 
little  words  meaning  the  same  thing  ”  ;  and  so  on.  One  cal¬ 
culates,  “  fewer  English  people  can  speak  German,  and  thus 
one  has  not  so  many  people  to  compete  against.”  One  girl, 
after  being  unable  to  decide  for  either  language,  remarked, 
“  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  who  teaches  you.” 

The  advice  to  friends  offered  me  really  interesting  matter. 
Twenty  declared,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  attention  to 
grammar  was  the  most  important  thing.  Five  insisted  on  a 
little  at  a  time,  well  learned,  and  four  uttered  merely  moral 
precepts  on  attention  and  application.  Only  one  despatched 
her  friend  to  Germany  at  once  to  “  get  the  accent  ”  ;  another 
suggested  “  a  German  governess,  and  not  to  learn  French.” 

1  was  momentarily  disgusted  with  “  To  get  Dent’s  ‘  First 
German  Book,’  and  have  you  to  teach  her.”*  But  a  few  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  for  the  system  turned  up :  “  To  learn 
phonetics  first,  and  then  you  know  how  to  pronounce  the 
words  ”  ;  “  to  have  a  picture  ”  ;  “  to  learn  as  we  do  ”  ;  “notice 
the  words,  like  English  ”  (2) ;  “  practice  difficult  sounds  like 

2  and  srh.”  But  there  is  another  opinion  to  record  :  “I  don’t 
like  the  book  we  learn  out  of ;  I  don’t  like  the  system  or  the 
way  it  is  put.”  It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  the  healthy 
dislike  of  grammar  was  general,  its  importance  was  equally 
often  recognized.  Only  one  paper  suggested  that  the  gram¬ 
mar  might  be  acquired  later,  after  the  ability  to  speak. 
Lastly,  I  offer  my  admiration  to  the  girl  who  thus  put  her 
finger  on  the  greatest  difficulty  in  modern  language  teaching: 

Learn  the  casses  in  English,  first.”  Four  papers  had  no 
advice  to  give. 

I  again  looked  forward  to  the  answers  to  No.  8  with  interest. 
Only  nine  had  received  no  impression  at  all.  Fourteen  had 
found  German  “something  like  English”;  and  a  budding 
philologist  wrote:  “It  seems  to  me  that  German  comes  from 
the  same  origin  as  English.”  The  consistent  orthography 
had  impressed  once  or  twice,  the  difficulty  of  the  pronunciation 
several  times.  “  Interesting,  but  gutteral,”  said  one  ;  but  five 
thought  it  “pretty.  The  likeness  to  Scotch  pronunciation 
was  found  by  one.  I  am  at  present  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  “a  softer  speaking  language  than  English.” 

*  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  was  not  the  only  example  of  the 
ulterior  motive. 


Gender,  cases,  and  words  were  in  turn  labelled  “difficult,”  and 
capitals  to  nouns  in  one  case  “  funny  and  muddling.” 

That  one  girl  could  close  her  paper  by  saying  “  It  is  not  a 
dead  language,  and  never  will  be,”  seems  to  me  significant.  It 
almost  suggests  that  the  girl  has  not  by  any  means  appre¬ 
hended,  in  spite  of  hearsay,  pictures,  and  an  oral  method  of 
instruction,  the  real  fact  of'  Germany  and  a  German-speaking 
race  as  our  next-door  neighbours.  I  have  touched  on  this  point, 
in  dealing  with  No.  4.  I  was  glad  that  the  difficulty  produced 
some  curiosity  on  the  subject,  and  that  several  papers  added 
a  request  that  I  would  tell  a  great  deal  about  German  girls. 
One  or  two  other  remarks  were  made.  There  is  a  subtle  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  tables  in  “  Do  you  like  English  better  than  French  P  ” 
A  few  inquired  how  I  myself  had  learned  German.  Certainly 
it  had  never  before  struck  me  that  there  might  be  curiosity  in 
the  mind  of  the  class  as  to  the  psychologic  state  of  the  teacher,, 
but  several  asked  bluntly,  “  What  are  you  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions  for  P  ”  or  even  “  Why  do  you  want  to  no  P  ”  Lastly,  the 
biter  was  once  again  bit  by  “  What  is  the  use  of  learning 
German  P  ”  I  felt  momentarily  as  nonplussed  as  I  was  once 
long  ago,  when  I  had  a  letter  from  a  little  scholar  who  wrote, 
among  other  things,  “  I  don’t  see  why  we  should  have  these 
hated  geography  lessons,  when  they  are  no  use  or  very  little. 
For  when  a  person  grows  up,  he  or  she  usually  gets  married 
and  then  geography  is  no  use.” 


A  NOUS  AUTRES. 


[The  Daily  Press  announces  the  formation  of  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Co-operative  Society.] 

Who’s  for  Oxford,  oh,  my  brothers,  from  the  sedgy  shore  of 
Cam, 

From  Downing  unto  Trinity  and  Clare  P 
Let  us  taxi  to  the  station  (for  the  fond  and  faithful  tram 
In  this  year  of  ruthless  changes  isn’t  there)  ; 

And  the  fare 

Pay  with  chastened  and  with  reverential  air. 

For  our  dear  and  elder  sister  on  the  Isis,  it  is  said, 

In  her  calm  and  isolated  academe, 

Where  the  manner’s  very  jerky,  and  the  hoods  are  very  red. 
And  the  flow  of  life  is  even  as  the  stream, 

It  would  seem, 

Is  awaking  from  her  medieval  dream. 

And  with  sweet  collaboration  undergraduate  and  don, 

In  fraternal  and  co-operative  plan, 

Are  plotting  to  supply  the  things  we’ve  always  doted  on 
For  the  inner,  and  perchance  the  outer,  man, 

As  they  can, 

From  gramophones  to  buttons  and  to  bran. 

’Tis  a  fascinating  vision  which  unfolds  before  our  eyes. 
That,  entranced,  the  latest  prodigies  shall  see, 

When  Balliol  or  the  House  in  lactic  cheese  shall  specialize, 
When  we  seek,  for  something  tasty-like  at  tea, 

B.  N.  C„ 

Or  when  “  overweight  ”  from  Univ.  issues  free. 

Let  us  hasten,  then,  my  brothers,  with  our  notebook  and 
our  pen, 

To  gather  information  as  we  may  ; 

That  in  enterprise  commercial  our  maidens  and  our  men 
Shall  not,  perforce,  in  future  yield  the  day 
In  the  fray 

For  the  neo-super  academic  sway. 

Let  Girton  leave  the  lexicon  and  advertise  the  frock, 

And  Emmanuel  or  Jesus  boom  the  jam, 

While  Christ’s  announce  acquirement  of  a  mighty  bankrupt 
stock 

Of  noble  piles  of  best  colonial  lamb, 

Or  of  ham  ; 

And  the  Hall  extol  their  patent  folding  pram. 

A.  C.  B. 
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“Sister  did  it.” 

The  hi  i icily  and  leisured  school  manager  dropped  into  the 
girls’  department  while  needlework  was  in  progress.  He 
prowled  round  the  room  looking  for  something  that  he  could 
praise.  At  last  he  found  it  lying  on  the  desk  in  front  of  a 
small  girl.  He  held  it  up  in  admiration  and  said:  “This  is 
very  good.”  “It  ought  to  be,”  was  the  shy  reply,  “my 
sister  did  it,  and  she  is  a  dressmaker.” 

*  *  * 

Phonetic  Spelling. 

At  every  Manchester  elementary  school  there  is  a  cane  or 
a  strap  and  a  book  called  the  “  Punishment  Book,”  in  which 
offenders,  offences,  and  punishments  are  all  recorded.  When 
the  book  is  required  by  a  class  teacher  the  offender  is  some¬ 
times  sent  to  the  Head’s  desk  with  a  request  for  book  and 
instrument.  The  other  day  a  very  little  boy  had  been  found 
guilty  of  untruthfulness  (a  sin  we  all  grow  out  of)  and  had 
been  sent  to  the  desk  for  the  book  and  cane.  He  came  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  and  with  tears  in  his  voice  said,  “  Please  sir,  will 

you  send  Miss  -  the  cane  and  the  punching  book?”  He 

knew. — Manchester  Guardian. 

*  *  * 

Pried  Pish. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  Government  Inspectors  paid 
a  visit  to  a  school  away  in  the  East  End  of  London.  While 
in  one  of  the  lower  standards  he  questioned  the  boys  on  our 
coinage.  He  found  that  all  knew  the  relation  of  a  penny  to 
a  shilling  and  so  on,  but  when  he  mentioned  a  “  threepenny 
bit  ”  the  class  was  silent.  This  silence  disturbed  him,  and  on 
inquiry  he  discovered  that  no  boy  there  had  seen  a  “  three¬ 
penny  bit.”  Such  ignorance  must  be  cleared  away,  thought 
he,  and  he  sent  the  monitor  out  of  school  to  get  2s.  worth 
of  the  unknown  coins  at  a  neighbouring  shop — 2s.  being  the 
smallest  silver  coin  he  had  with  him.  After  waiting  for 
half  an  hour  the  Inspector  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would 
ever  see  his  money  again,  but  he  decided  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  session.  At  about  11.50  a.m.  the  boy  reappeared 
carrying  a  large  newspaper  parcel,  almost  a  foot  square. 
Breathlessly  he  exclaimed:  “Please,  the  lady  didn’t  sell 
‘threepenny  bits,’  so  I’ve  got  tuppenny  and  penny,  and 
she  said  I  was  to  ask  if  you  wanted  any  chips.” 

*  *  * 

The  Value  of  the  Left  Hand. 

Maloney  was  a  boy,  an  Irish  boy  in  fact,  but  he  was  not 
brainy.  His  parents,  indeed,  said  he  had  plenty  of  brains, 
but  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  them;  for  he 
never  brought  them  to  school  ;  he  always  came  alone. 
Maloney  loved  mathematics,  but  he  also  loved  encourage¬ 
ment:  in  fact,  encouragement  was  essential  to  his  success — 
to  our  success,  too,  we  may  add.  It  is  true  that  we  had  care¬ 
fully  explained  to  Maloney  all  the  intricacies  of  long  divi¬ 
sion.  Maloney  knew  the  rules  well  enough,  but  he  was 
waiting  for  the  encouragement.  That  was  his  _  way.  So 
there  he  sat  idle  as  he  lopped  over  his  desk  like  a  seal  on  a 
rock.  We  felt  annoyed  with  Maloney,  but  his  innocent  look 
disarmed  us.  “  Why  don’t  you  get  on,  Maloney?”  we  asked 
in  kindly  tones,  wondering  what  his  next  excuse  would  be. 
“Please,  Sir,”  said  Maloney,  plaintively,  “I  don’t  know  which 
side  to  begin.  I’m  left-handed .” 

*  *  * 

A  Finsbury  member  of  the  Education  Committee  (says 
the  London  Teacher )  discovered  a  spectacled  young  Shake¬ 
spearean  a  few  days  ago.  “  What  are  you  learning?”  he  said 
to  a  class  of  girls  in  a  non-provided  school.  “  Shakespeare,” 
was  the  reply.  “  What  was  Shakespeare’s  Christian  name?” 
“William.”  “When  did  he  live?”  “In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.”  “  Can  anyone  give  me  a  line  from  Shake¬ 
speare?”  After  a  short  interval  a  stolid-looking  bespectacled 
girl  answered,  “  How  long  are  we  to  be  troubled  in  this  man¬ 
ner?”  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Joyce  Thomas,  but  we  cannot 


find  the  line  in  our  Shakespeare.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  to  be  found  in  “  As  You  Like  It,”  Scene  I,  where  occurs, 
I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with  you,”  which  would  be 
equally,  if  not  more,  indicative  of  the  girls  having  had 
enough  of  their  new  Inspector. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  in 
the  issue  of  The  Educational  Times  for  April  1  entitled 
“  Evening  Continuation  Schools  :  a  Necessary  Evil,”  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  possible  children 
attend  classes  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  to  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  correct  in  your  next  issue  this  misleading  state¬ 
ment.  The  percentage  of  young  persons  in  Edinburgh  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  receiving  instruction 
during  the  day  or  in  evening  continuation  classes  is  between 
65  and  70  per  cent.— Yours  faithfully, 

John  Stewart,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
School  Board  Offices,  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

April  9,  1914. 

[The  writer  of  the  article  wishes  to  express  regret  for  the 
error.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  say  that  30  per 
cent,  did  not  attend  the  classes.] 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Froebel  Society  announce  a  Summer  School  at  Broadstairs, 
from  August  1  to  22. 


The  seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  University  of  London  Graduates’ 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  Tuesday, 
May  12,  at  7.30  for  8  p.m. 


The  fifth  annual  visit  of  Canadian  Teachers  in  connexion  with  the 
“Hands  Across  the  Sea”  Movement  is  announced.  The  party 
expects  to  reach  Plymouth  on  July  11. 


The  Alliance  Franchise  announces  a  Cours  de  Frangais  at  Havre  in 
August,  for  English  Teachers  of  French.  Prof.  X.  Bascan  is  in 
charge  of  the  course. 


The  seventh  biennial  Vacation  Course  of  the  School  of  Geography 
will  open  at  Oxford  on  August  4. 


The  Yorkshire  Summer  School  of  Geography  will  be  held  at 
Whitby  from  August  3  to  22. 


The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Home  Science 
Department  of  King’s  College  for  Women,  London,  will  be  laid  by 
Princess  Christian  on  May  7. 


The  sixth  Philatelic  Congress  of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  in 
London  on  May  20,  21,  and  22,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Philatelic  Society,  and  already  thirty-five  societies  have  appointed 
delegates. 


The  University  College  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth  will  hold  a 
Summer  School  in  Geography  from  August  4  to  22. 


In  connexion  with  the  summer  meeting  of  the  English  Association, 
Mr.  Balfour  will  deliver  his  Presidential  Address  at  Bedford  College, 
Regent’s  Park,  on  May  8,  at  5.30  p.m.,  Mr.  John  Bailey  being  in 
the  chair.  In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  of  the  association  will 
be  held  at  the  Cafe  Monico,  Mr.  Balfour  presiding.  The  American 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel  will  be  the  guests  of  the 
association,  and  Prof.  W.  McNeile  Dixon  and  Mr.  John  Buchan  will 
also  speak. 


A  Conference  on  Further  Education  is  being  organized  by  the 
Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  and  the  Lotch worth  1904  Celebration  Committee. 
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.Educational  associations  are  being  invited  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Conference  (fee  5s.),  which  will  be  held  at  Letchworth.  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Secretary,  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.,  or  from  the  Local  Secretary,  Edgar 
Wing,  Esq.,  Norton  Way,  Letchworth. 


A  demonstration  Picture  Lesson  will  be  given  by  Miss  H.  M.  Raw 
on  Monday,  May  4,  at  8  p.m.,  at  16  John  Street,  Adelphi.  The 
meeting  is  organized  by  the  Moral  Instruction  Circle  of  the  Moral 
Education  League,  and  is  open  to  all  interested. 


The  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  on  May  13, 
promises  to  be  of  exceptional  interest.  It  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  representative  Exhibition  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  any  part  of  the 
World,  every  available  space  in  the  Great  Hall,  the  Gilbey  Hall, 
King  Edward’s  Hall,  and  the  Galleries  being  occupied  with  exhibits 
strictly  appertaining  to  the  graphic  arts  ;  new  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances  will  be  shown  alike  interesting  to  the  expert  and  the  general 
public  in  addition  to  a  very  fine  display  of  specimens  of  printing  by 
all  processes,  including  Photogravure.  The  Exhibition  has  the 
support  and  patronage  of  the  various  societies  associated  with  the 
Printing  and  Allied  Trades,  and  practically  every  firm  of  repute  in 
the  Industries  represented  is  co-operating  to  make  this  quadrennial 
Exhibition  an  unqualified  success.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open 
until  May  30. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  'will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea ;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following 
publication. 

A  prize  of  Kalf  a  guinea  is  awarded  to  Miss  W.  B.  Jenner, 
Sunnyland,  Henley-on-Thames,  and  also  to  Mr.  John  R. 
Raine,  Carlton,  Notts. 

Subject  tor  May. 

The  Best  Motto  for  a  new  Municipal  Secondary  School. 


The  word  “  howler  ”  being  at  present  in  the  early  slang 
stage,  there  is  no  positive  authority  to  which  we  can  appeal 
for  its  exact  connotation.  But  the  word  is  gradually  working 
its  way  into  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  it  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising  to  find  it  figuring  before  long  as  a  technical  term. 
It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  following  adjectives 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  any  answer  in  school  that  deserves 
to  be  called  a  “howler”:  (a)  mistaken,  ( b )  honest,  (c) 
ludicrous  (be.  from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view),  (d)  reasonable 
(from  the  pupil’s  point  of  view).  The  definition  might  there¬ 
fore  run :  “  A  mistaken  answer  that  is  honestly  given  by  the 
pupil  on  what  he  considers  to  be  reasonable  grounds,  but  that 
appears  to  be  ludicrous  to  those  who  know  the  truth  about 
the  matter.” 

In  estimating  the  papers  sent  in,  weight  had  to  be  attached 
to  both  the  nature  of  the  definition,  and  the  quality  of  the 
illustrative  examples.  In  the  two  prize  papers  that  follow, 
the  first  has  the  better  definition,  but  the  second  the  better 
examples. 

Mr.  Raine  gives  the  definition  :  “  A  ‘  howler  ’  is  a  mistaken 
answer,  in  which  the  pupil,  while  honestly  doing  his  best,  is 
unconsciously  very  humorous.”  The  examples  follow  : — 

(1)  A  resident  master  in  a  private  boarding  school  was  explaining 


to  a  class  of  small  boys  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “No  prophet  is 
accepted  in  his  own  country.”  Having  given  the  meaning  in  its 
barest  sense,  he  proceeded  to  supplement  it.  “Now  suppose,  boys, 
that  Tommy  Jones,  when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  man,  makes  some 
wonderful  discovery.  Well,  of  course,  you  will  say,  ‘  Oh  !  It  is 
rather  clever,  but  we  all  know  Jones ;  we  used  to  be  at  school  with 
him,  and  he  was  always  bottom  of  his  Eorm.’  ”  The  boys  were  all 
agreed  as  to  the  truth  of  this.  “Now,”  continued  the  master,  “if 
Jones  had  gone  away  from  home,  to  some  other  town,  and  brought 
out  his  discovery  there,  people,  not  having  known  him  all  his  life, 
would  have  said  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous  men  who  had  ever 
lived.  So  you  see,  boys,  that  if  you  want  to  become  great  men  you 
must  never  stay  in  your  native  town.”  The  boys  were  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  explanation,  and  after  a  few  minutes  one  little  fellow 
put  up  his  hand.  ‘  ‘  Please,  sir,  is  that  why  you  left  home  ?  ” 

(2)  The  master  was  trying  to  get  a  precocious  youngster  of  eight 
to  understand  the  difference  between  the  nominative  and  accusative 
cases  in  Latin,  and  he  had  firmly  instilled  into  the  boy’s  mind  the 
following  golden  rule  :  “A  noun  is  in  the  nominative  case  if  it  does 
something.” 

“  Now,  Clifford,  we  will  take  the  sentence,  ‘Galba  gives  arrows.’ 
What  case  is  Galba?  ” — “  Nominative,  sir.” 

“  Right ;  and  what  case  is  ‘  arrows  ?  ’  ” — “  Nominative,  sir.” 

“Wrong.  Now  think  again,  carefully.  WellP” — “Nominative, 
sir.” 

“  But,  my  dear  boy,  do  the  arrows  do  anything?” — “Yes,  sir,” 
answered  the  boy  with  great  assurance. 

“  Oh  ;  and  what  do  they  do  ?  ”  asked  the  master  in  astonishment. 
— “  They  stick  in  you,  sir.” 

One  is  a  little  suspicious  about  the  honesty  of  the  little 
fellow  in  the  first  example.  Little  fellows  are  sometimes  sly. 

Miss  Jenner  is  more  concise  : — 

A  “howler”  is  a  mistatement  made  owing  to  confusion  of 
ideas,  and  producing  a  ludicrous  result.  The  following  two 
examples  were  given  in  my  own  school.  “  ‘  Condensation  ’  is  a 
certain  sort  of  milk  made  in  Switzerland.”  “  ‘  Lyons  ’  is  a  town 
in  France  famous  for  its  tea.’  ’ 

One  competitor,  who  is  disqualified  because  he  gives  no  de¬ 
finition  at  all,  sends  the  excellent  specimen  that  appeared  in 
the  answers  to  a  general  knowledge  paper  in  his  school. 
Question  :  “  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Quakers  ?  ”  Answer  : 
“  Titus  Oates.” 

Another  competitor  gives  the  remarkable  conclusion  to  an 
essay  on  “  The  Loss  of  the  Titanic  ”  :  “  And  two  million  hares 
were  drowned.”  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  such  a 
striking  example  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  erratic  use 
of  the  aspirate. 

It  takes  a  Scotsman  to  appreciate  the  inwardness  of  the 
following.  The  teacher  asked  the  pupil  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  French  word  ( le )  mousse.  The  answer,  as  every  school¬ 
girl  knows,  is  “  cabin-boy.”  But  this  pupil  gave  an  un¬ 
hesitating  reply  of  “  souris.”  To  understand  this  you  must 
know  that  the  Scotch  form  of  “  mouse  ”  is  moose.  So  you 
have  to  work  your  way  round:  moose  sounds  the  same  as 
mousse;  moose  =  “ mouse  ”  —  souris.  After  this  painful  ex¬ 
cursus  we  are  glad  to  get  back  to  the  familiar  “  Edward  III 
would  have  been  King  of  France  if  his  mother  had  been  a 
man,”  and  the  transformation  of  Abraham  from  a  “  Bedouin 
Sheik”  to  a  “bellowing  sheep.”  We  wonder  what  Mr. 
Thornton  would  say  to  this  :  “  Much  butter  is  imported  from 
Denmark,  because  Danish  cows  have  greater  enterprise  and 
superior  technical  education  to  ours.’’ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  meet  again  the  little  cockney  girl 
who,  on  being  interrogated  in  the  matter  of  French  verbs, 
supplied  aujourd’hui  when  her  commonplace  interlocutor 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  mourir.  It  may  be  news  to 
some  that  “The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  ginger  beer 
and  lemonade,”  and  that  Madame  Patti  was  called  the  “Welsh 
Nightingale  ”  because  she  sang  at  night ;  but  we  have  read  of 
these  things  elsewhere.  We  pardon  the  competitor  who  trans¬ 
lates  “  II  lie  faisait  rien  sans  but  ”  by  “  He  did  nothing  with¬ 
out  a  drink.”  It  is  worth  repeating,  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  mentioning  again,  that  a  triangle  is  a  square  with  only- 
three  corners. 

So  far,  however,  from  complaining  that  so  manj-  old  friends 
have  appeared,  we  are  agreeably  surprised  at  the  number  of 
first-hand  “howlers,”  that  the  competition  has  brought. 

Competitions  were  received  from  W.  B.  Jenner,  J.  R.  Raine, 
Y.  K.  Edwards,  G.  Hitching,  K.  Blyth,  M.  Wylde,  F.  M.  Small, 
W.  J.  Kerley,  “Fickle,”  W.  D.  Roberts,  C.  E.  Pearson. 
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A  selection  from  the  catalogue  of  Mathematical  Books  published  by  the 

Cambridge  University  Press 


Numerical  Trigonometry.  By  j.  w.  mercer, 

M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Side,  Cheltenham 
College.  Crown  8vo.  2s  6d 

The  Calculus  for  Beginners.  By  j.  w. 

Meecer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

An  Algebra  for  Preparatory  Schools. 

By  Trevor  Dennis,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Sherborne 
School.  Large  crown  8vo.  2s  Teachers’ edition,  with  answers 
interleaved.  5s  net 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  c.  Godfrey,  m.y.o., 

M.A.,  and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.  Complete  in  1  Vol.,  with 
Answers,  4s  6d  ;  without  Answers,  4s.  Or  in  2  Vols.,  with 
answers,  2s  6d  each  ;  without  Answers,  2s  each.  Yol.  I  is  also 
published  in  two  parts  as  follows  Part  I,  with  or  without 
Answers,  Is ;  Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s;  without  Answers, 
Is  6d 

Four-Figure  Tables.  By  C.  Godfrey,  m.v.o.,m. a., 

and  A.  W.  Siddons,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  Limp  covers.  9d  net. 

“  Squaring  the  Circle.”  A  History  of  the  Problem. 
By  E.  W.  Hobson,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.  3s  net. 


Dynamics.  By  Horace  Lamb,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Demy  8vo.  10s  6d  net.  A  sequel  to  a  treatise  on  Statics  by 
the  same  author  published  in  1912,  and  having  a  similar  scope. 

Elementary  Experimental  Dynamics 

for  Schools.  By  C.  E.  Ashford,  M.A.,  Head  Master, 
Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  Crown  8vo.  4s 

The  Laws  of  Thermodynamics.  By  w.  h. 

Macaulay,  M.A.  Paper  covers.  Demy  8vo.  3s  net.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Engineering  Tracts,  No.  2. 

The  Twisted  Cubic.  With  some  account  of  the 

Metrical  Properties  of  the  Cubical  Hyperbola.  By  P.  W. 
Wood,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  2s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Tracts  in 
Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics,  No.  14. 

The  Principles  of  Projective  Geometry 
applied  to  the  Straight  line  and  Conic. 

By  T.  L.  S.  Hatton,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  10s  6d  net. 

Matrices  and  Determinoids.  By  c.  e.  cullis, 

M.A.,  Ph.D.  Volume  I.  Large  royal  8vo.  21s  net.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Calcutta  Readership  Lectures). 


A  complete  catalogue  of  publications,  or  catalogue  of  educational  books,  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  request. 

London  Cambridge  University  Press  Fetter  Lane 


Algebra  teithonf  Tear*. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  ALGEBRA. 

By  Asa  Burniston,  L.C.P.  (Hons.).  Crown  8vo. 

Price  is.  6d.  With  Answers,  2 s. 

An  introductory  Algebra  on  new  and  original  lines.  The  book 
is  essentially  one  for  the  beginner,  and  for  the  dull  or  backward 
pupil,  who  is  too  much  neglected  in  these  days  of  hurry.  Among 
the  special  features  of  the  book  are  (1)  a  wealth  of  well-graded 
exercises,  (2)  constant  revision  of  work  previously  done,  (3)  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  as  the  indispensable  companion  to 
Arithmetic. 

For  < ' oimnercial  Classes. 

ELEMENTARY  BUSINESS  TRAINING. 

By  V.  H.  Allemandy.  Crown  8 vo.  Price  is.  6d. 

This  book  presents  a  course  in  the  principles  of  business  routine 
and  customs,  and  aims  at  giving  boys  and  girls  a  knowledge  of 
the  details  and  minor  duties  expected  of  them  when  they  enter 
business  life.  Exercises  are  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  there 
are  also  ten  test  papers  containing  actual  examination  questions. 

A  Famous  School  Book. 

SHACKLETON  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC. 

By  Sir  Ernest  Siiackleton,  C.V.O.  256  pages.  48  full- 
page  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  Price  is.  6d. 

This  book  tells,  in  simple,  straightforward  style,  the  story  of 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton’s  adventurous  journey  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  the  hardships  he  had  to  face,  the  tremendous  energy 
and  pluck  with  which  they  were  overcome,  and  how  the  Union 
Jack  was  planted  within  100  miles  of  the  Pole.  It  is  a  book 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  British  boy  or  girl. 


WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  b.,I121w, 


By  ELLEN  KEY. 


LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 

Cloth.  6s.  net. 

“  The  author  is  absolutely  in  earnest,  has  thought  deeply 
on  her  subject,  and  has  therefore  written  so  as  to  interest.” 
— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  WOMAN  MOVEMENT 

Cloth.  6s.  net. 

‘  ‘  Ellen  Key  is  the  authentic  voice  of  the  woman  movement, 
which  is  the  greatest  movement,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  been. 
.  .  .  Her  book  will  be  not  only  a  manual  of  service,  but  a 
trumpet  call.” — Observer. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHILD 

Cloth.  6s.  net. 

“  The  book  is  significant  of  the  unrest  and  the  search  to¬ 
wards  new  ideals  which  are  making  themselves  felt  in  so  many 
ways  and  in  so  many  countries.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILD 

Cloth.  2s.  6d.  net. 

“  A  very  remarkable  book.  It  may  be  a  bold  thing  to  say, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  finer  book  on  the  real  education 
of  the  child  has  ever  been  written.” — Evening  Netvs. 

LOVE  AND  ETHICS 

Cloth.  Is.  net. 

‘  ‘  A  fine  and  thoughtful  book  .  .  .  one  that  should  be  read 
by  all  intelligent  men  and  women  .  .  .  Miss  Key  lifts  her 
subject  to  a  high  plane.” — Lady. 

***  Send  for  Complete  List  of  Ellen  Keifs  boohs. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY. 

By  W.  D.  ROGERS, 

F.I.C.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.  Lond.),  A.R.C.Se.  (Lond.),  Chemistry  Master,  Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 

Specially  prepared  to  cover  the  course  needed  for  the  Junior  “  Locals  ”  and  similar  Examinations.  With  numerous 

Diagrams ,  3s.  6d. 

A  thoroughly  sound  course  of  experimental  chemistry  on  modern  lines,  based  throughout 

upon  laboratory  work. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

LECTURES  SCOLAIRES. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Laboratory  Work  for 
Teachers  and  Students  of  Horticulture,  Garden¬ 
ing,  and  Rural  Science.  By  D.  R.  EDWARDES- 
IvER,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department, 
South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye.  Is.  6d.  net. 

Edited  by  W.  MANSFIELD  POOLE,  M.A.,  and 

E.  L.  LASSIMONNE,  Offcier  de  V Instruction 
Publique. 

Questions  de  sens  and  Questions  de  Grammaire  facing 

each  page. 

r 

Boric  Elementaire.  Is.  each. 

Eor  Preparatory  Schools  and  the  Lower  Forms  of  a 
Public  School  (ages  11  to  13). 

Aventures  Merveilleuses.  D’apr6s  Nathaniel  Haw- 

THORNE. 

*Le  Toucher  d’Or.  D’aprCs  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Guillaume  de  Tlsserand.  Albert  Wolep. 

Le  Chene  Par  Sant.  George  Sand, 

La  Souris  Blanche.  Hfi&ksipPE  Moreau. 

Les  Voisins  de  Campagne.  Henri  Monnier. 

Serie  intermediaire.  Is.  6d.  each. 

For  the  Top  Form  of  a  Preparatory  School  and  Middl 
Forms  of  a  Public  School  (ages  13  to  15). 

Un  Homme  a  la  Mer.  Louis  Desnoters. 

Ce  Gredin  de  Pritchard!  Dumas  (Pfere). 

Un  AigJon.  AvitokE  Achard. 

*Le  Parchemin  du  Docteur  Maure  et  I’Oncle  d’Ame- 
rique.  Emile  Souyestre. 

Serie  Superieure.  Is.  6d.  each. 

For  the  Higher  Forms  of  a  Public  School  (ages  15  to  17). 

Gil  Bias  Chez  les  Brigands.  Le  Sage. 

Le  Mormon  Rouge.  Adapts  de  l’Auglais  de  Madame  la 
Baronne  Orczt. 

Martin  Paz.  Jules  Verne. 

Noiraud,  Guignol  et  Deux  Cyclones.  Ludoyic  Halevy. 

*  Both  the  texts  and  the  questions  in  these  books  are  easier  than 
the  others  of  the  series  to  which  they  belong. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

THE  REALM  OF  NATURE. 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  H.  R.  MILL, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  British  Rainfall  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  entirely  reset.  With 
19  Coloured  Maps  and  73  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  5s. 

“  We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  the  new  edition  of  this  deservedly 
popular  manual.  .  .  .  Many  sections  have  been  entirely  rewritten  and 
all  of  the  numerous  maps  and  diagrams  have  been  checked.  The 
concise  and  clear  style  of  writing  which  characterises  Dr.  Mill  is 
excellently  exampled  in  this  volume,  and  it  should  solve  the  difficulty 
of  the  choice  of  a  textbook  for  physical  Geogra£>hy.” — Educational 
Times. 

A  “ MIDDLE  METHOD”  GERMAN 
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SANE  SEX  TEACHING* 


II.  — IN  THE  NURSERY. 

By  Miss  Helen  Webb,  M.B. 

On  first  thoughts  the  idea  of  sex  teaching  in  the  nursery 
may  strike  one  as  an  anomaly.  We  should  gladly  think  that 
at  this  early  period  of  life,  at  least,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
anything  that  could  be  called  by  that  name.  At  no  time, 
however,  is  it  much  more  important  that  those  in  charge  of 
children  should  have  their  eyes  open  to  possible  dangers,  and 
also  realize  that  very  much  of  the  future  of  the  little  ones 
under  their  care  actually  lies  in  their  hands. 

A  chaste  manhood  or  womanhood  is  not  the  growth  of 
a  moment :  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  whole  life  that  lies  behind 
it.  Neither  is  it  built  up  of  an  abstract  thing  called  sex- 
morality,  but  must  be  founded  upon  a  compound  of  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  every  department  of  the  moral  life,  such 
as  truthfulness,  self-control,  and  consideration  for  others. 
Nowhere  is  it  truer  than  in  the  moral  life  that  if  one  member 
suffers  all  the  others  suffer  with  it.  A  well  balanced  mind 
and  body,  with  the  fullest  possible  degree  of  nervous  stability, 
is  what  we  should  aim  at  in  the  education  of  our  children, 
and  this  implies  the  best  and  wisest  management  of  each 
stage  of  life  as  it  is  passed  through.  Looked  at  in  this  way, 
we  at  once  see  that  the  very  foundations  of  chastity  and 
moral  strength  are  the  habits  acquired  in  infancy  and 
childhood. 

As  is  well  known,  the  right  treatment  of  habit  in  early  days 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  supply  and  storage  of  nerve 
force,  both  then  and  later  on.  Upon  the  kind  of  training 
received  during  the  nursery  age  will  greatly  depend  the 
power  of  self-control  in  the  years  to  come.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  evil  in  the  future  may  be  due  to  the  ignorance, 
and  consequent  carelessness,  of  those  responsible  for  the  care 
of  little  children  during  their  first  few  years  of  life.  Later 
teaching  and  training  often  fails  of  its  best  possibilities 
because  what  ought  to  have  been  seen  to  and  taught  in  the 
nursery  days  has  been  passed  by,  and  opportunities  have  been 
allowed  to  slip — opportunities  which  will  never  occur  again, 
and  the  failure  of  which  will  render  others  in  the  future 
much  less  fruitful. 


*  The  first  article  in  this  series,  by  Dr.  Eric  Pritchard,  appeared 
in  the  April  number. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  teaching  of  this  early  time  is  in¬ 
direct  ;  much  of  it  is  positive,  some  negative,  and  it  largely 
consists  of  the  formation  of  good  and  healthy  habits  of  life 
under  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  the  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  watchfulness  to  recognize  if  all  is  going  well.  Nothing 
calls  for  greater  experience  and  powers  of  observation,  and 
everyone  who  has  to  do  with  little  children  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  great  importance  of  many  very  little  things.  Every¬ 
thing  matters. 

“  Education  is  an  atmosphere,  a  discipline,  and  a  life,”  and 
from  the  time  each  of  us  enters  the  world  by  the  portals  of 
birth,  he  is  subjected  to  these  formative  influences.  The  little 
child  is  from  the  first  becoming  interested  in  the  world  where 
he  finds  himself,  and  forming  links,  first  altogether  physical, 
but  soon  intellectual  and  spiritual,  with  all  things  around  him. 
If  the  outside  interests  are  wide  and  rich,  there  will  be  the 
minimum  danger  of  the  things  of  the  body  taking  too  fore¬ 
most  a  place.  It  is  not  desirable  that  he  should  dwell  upon 
himself  or  turn  his  attention  towards  the  sensations  of  his 
own  body,  more  than  is  needed  in  order  to  fulfil  the  necessary 
duties  towards  it.  For  this  reason  physical  wellbeing  in 
itself  makes  for  morality.  Nothing  causes  us  to  dwell  upon 
ourselves  more  than  discomfort  or  disease,  and  the  well-cared- 
for  child  is  the  one  who  is  least  likely  to  think  unduly  about 
itself.  It  is  natural  for  young  children  to  find  their  interests 
outside  themselves,  and  activity  and  investigation  of  their 
surroundings  is  meat  and  drink  to  them. 

Infancy  and  little-childhood  are  par  excellence  the  time 
when  habits  both  good  and  bad  are  most  readily  formed.  The 
imitation  and  natural  conservatism  of  small  children,  which 
tend  to  secure  the  exact  repetition  of  an  action  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  when  it  is  performed,  make  it  easier  than  not  at  this  time 
to  establish  habits,  and  give  great  facilities  for  getting  them 
into  regular  ways  of  every  kind. 

In  very  young  children  physical  habits,  however, 
are  formed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  permanence.  The 
special  way  in  which  each  thing  is  done  tends  with  them  to 
become  a  cult,  and  the  methods  of  their  own  home  or  nursery 
are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  right  while  those  of  other  children 
are  at  once  stigmatized  as  wrong.  So  indelible  do  these  small 
habits  of  childhood  incline  to  become  that  many  of  us  practise 
them  even  to  the  end  of  our  lives  ;  and  most  people  carry  into 
old  age  some  customs  of  the  table  or  the  toilet  which  date 
from  nursery  days.  I  have  known  a  quite  old  lady  who  had 
never  got  rid  of  the  feeling  that,  if  she  did  not  begin  and  end 
her  tea  with  bread  and  butter,  there  was  something  wrong 
about  it,  and  another  who,  to  the  end  of  a  long  life,  always 
arranged  her  clothes  in  the  drawer  in  the  exact  order  her 
mother  had  taught  her  when  a  little  child.  Physical  habits, 
therefore,  learnt  in  early  life  are  apt  to  become  “  ten  times 
nature,”  and  may  be  depended  upon  as  the  firm  allies  of  right 
action  in  future  days.  They  are  possessions  of  a  lifetime,  and 
ought  to  be  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  clean  living. 

The  fact  that  sensations  related  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  sex  can  be  elicited  in  the  merest  baby,  and  that 
many  little  children,  accidentally  discovering  this,  practise  it 
in  all  innocence  of  evil,  is  a  fact  of  which  everyone  in  charge 
of  them  ought  to  be  aware.  All  mothers,  teachers,  and 
nurses  ought  to  know  something  of  the  conditions  liable 
to  lead  to  such  a  state  of  things.  Any  kind  of  local  irritation 
may  give  rise  to  such  habits.  Tight,  ill-fitting  clothes  for 
which  children  are  growing  too  big,  or  those  which  have  been 
originally  made  a.  bad  shape  or  of  too  rough  material,  are 
common  causes.  Absence  of  proper  covering  for  the  lower 
parts,  which  leads  to  too  ready  access  to  their  own  bodies,  is 
a  cause  often  seen,  especially  among  poorer  children.  Lack 
of  cleanliness  and  other  unhealthy  conditions,  causing  local 
soreness  and  irritation,  may  also  call  the  attention  of  children 
to  themselves,  and  the  friction  to  which  they  consequently 
resort  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  undesirable  habits.  In  little 
boys  secretion  collecting  under  the  foreskin  often  gives  rise 
to  great  irritation.  On  this  account  every  mother  of  sons 
(who  have  not  been  circumcised)  ought  to  learn  how  to  draw 
back  the  skin  and  clean  the  part  carefully.  Later  she  should 
teach  her  boys  how,  quickly  and  skilfully,  to  perform  the 
same  duty  for  themselves.  In  this  connexion  circumcision  is 
a  great  gain  and  ought,  for  moral  and  hygienic  reasons,  to  be 
performed  in  many  more  cases  than  it  is  &tf  present.  Too 
sedentary  a  life  is  also  to  be  avoided  for  little  children. 


greatly  for  the  same  reason.  For  little  baby  girls  especially 
long  sitting,  the  more  so  if  without  occupation  or  interests, 
often  leads  through  restlessness  to  untoward  results.  Plenty 
of  activity,  employment  for  the  hands,  and  interests  for  the 
mind  are  the  sovereign  preventives  of  these  dangers.  Little 
children  who  are  kept  in  good  health,  comfortably  clothed, 
and  busy  with  interests  outside  themselves  are  little  likely  to 
get  into  trouble  with  their  own  bodies. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  children’s  dress  in  this 
connexion  and  its  bearing  upon  morals,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  little  book  by  M.  B.  Synge,  lately  published  by 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  called  “  Simple  Garments  • 
for  Children  from  Four  to  Fourteen.”  It  gives  loose  and 
simple  patterns  for  every  necessary  garment  of  such  a  kind 
that,  while  while  looking  fit  and  pretty,  they  in  no  way  over¬ 
heat  the  children  or  interfere  with  their  natural  activities  or 
comfort.  I  believe  a  book  on  clothes  for  babies  by  the  same 
author  is  now  in  preparation,  which  will  be  equally  helpful, 
and  I  greatly  recommend  both  to  the  attention  of  mothers 
and  school  matrons. 

Modesty  is  an  old-fashioned  virtue  with  deep-reaching  in¬ 
fluences,  which  is  often  too  much  neglected  during  the  nursery 
age.  It  comes  very  naturally  to  little  children,  and  when 
wholesomely  and  reasonably  fostered  in  babyhood  is  a  strong 
defence  in  later  years.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  think 
that  among  babies  this  is  a  thing  that  does  not  matter.  The 
baby,  however,  will  very  soon  be  the  little  child,  who  will  have 
to  learn  that  the  functions  of  his  body  are,  except  for  purposes 
of  legitimate  grown-up  supervision,  matters  which  concern 
no  one  except  himself.  Omission  of  this  kind  of  reticence  in 
the  teaching  of  children  often  leads  to  undesirable  confidences 
and  conversation  with  schoolfellows  and  others,  a  little  later  on. 
It  is  in  the  earlier  time  that  we  are  most  capable  of  accepting 
a  firm,  dogmatic  belief  that  certain  things  are  forbidden,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  done  :  that  they  are  not  nice,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  to  be  thought  of  by  decent  people. 

As  an  educational  influence  in  the  nursery  plenty  of  baths, 
associated  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasantness,  are  of  the 
first  importance.  The  warm  bath  is  for  cleansing,  but  the 
cold  tub  is  for  vigour  of  nerve,  and  a  great  instigator  of  moral 
rectitude.  Every  healthy  little  child  ought,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  years  of  age,  to  begin  its  cold  morning 
tub,  a  sacrament  which  should  be  continued  throughout  life. 
It  is  best  first  begun  in  summer-time,  but  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
continued  when  the  winter  comes  on.  When  necessary  in  cold 
weather  it  should  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  warm  water  to  bring  it  up  to  summer  heat.  Above  all, 
it  must  be  represented  to  the  children  in  the  light  of  an 
honour  and  glory,  a  grown-up  promotion,  for  the  child  who 
starts  his  cold  tub  with  enthusiasm,  and  comes  to  know  its 
pleasant  refreshment,  is  very  unlikely  later  on  to  relapse  into 
stuffy  ways.  It  is  the  children  who  have  nothing  but  warm 
baths  till  they  are  quite  big  who  are  apt  to  resent  cold  water, 
and  omit  its  use  whenever  they  can  find  an  excuse. 

Greediness  and  self-indulgence  of  every  kind  are  also  more 
easily  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  adverse  public  opinion  up  to 
the  nursery  than  at  later  times.  Food,  and  ,  their  likes  and 
dislikes  about  it,  ought  not  do  be  discussed  before  little 
children.  Most  of  them  will  eat  nearly  all  suitable  food  which 
is  put  before  them  without  discussion.  If  it  is  found  that  in 
any  instance  there  is  a  real  dislike  to  something,  nothing 
should  be  said,  but  the  child  should  not  be  given  the  same 
dish  again  for  a  time.  The  chances  are  that  when  it  comes 
again  it  will  be  eaten  without  notice.  I  often  think  of 
a  woman  of  great  experience  who  used  to  say,  “  With  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  better  not  to  call  foods  by  any  individual  names. 
Just  say,  ‘  Here  is  your  dinner,’  and  it  will  be  eaten.” 

From  these  and  other  good  physical  habits,  early  established, 
steadily  practised  and  kept  up  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
family,  there  generally  emerges  a  wholesome  and  reverent 
attitude  of  mind  towards  the  body  and  its  functions.  It 
comes  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  a  good  servant,  to  be  con¬ 
siderately  treated,  but  not  over-indulged.  It  is  regarded  with 
all  due  respect,  but  is  in  no  w7ay  expected  to  get  the  upper  hand 
J  or  to  be  given  precedence  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  From 
|  this  attitude  it  is  easy  later  on  to  come  to  realize  that  the 
|  body  is,  before  all  things,  the  temple  of  the  living  soul,  and 
must  be  kept  in  every  respect  worthy  of  such  a  high  use. 

Hitherto  all  the  teaching  we  have  spoken  of  has  been  in- 
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direct.  With  a  view  to  what  is  more  direct  every  little  child 
ought  to  have  plentiful  and  varied  opportunities  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  beginnings  and  development  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  If  he  lives  in  the  country  there  are  seeds  and 
frog-spawn  and  birds’  eggs  ready  to  hand,  the  lambs  in  the 
fields  and  many  other  young  things  to  be  interested  in. 
AVatching  and  knowing  about  these  is  the  natural  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  later  knowledge  of  his  own  physical  origin  and 
growth.  Even  in  the  town  seeds  like  beans  and  peas,  horse- 
chestnuts  and  acorns,  are  watched  with  great  interest  as  they 
develop  in  damp  sand  or  moss,  and  animals  with  life  his¬ 
tories  are  not  lacking.  All  these  acquaint  children  with  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  growth,  so  that  later  on  when  more  personal  questions 
are  asked  and  human  problems  occur  to  them  there  are  ready 
at  hand  texts  and  instances.  They  prepare,  as  it  were,  the 
mental  background,  so  that  it  is  ready  to  receive  further 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  different  ages  at  which 
children  begin  to  wonder  as  to  their  own  origin  and  that 
of  their  little  brothers  and  sisters,  wanting  to  know  where 
they  came  from  and  how  they  were  made.  With  many 
children  such  questions  are  not  asked  within  the  age  we  are 
discussing.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  however,  that  the  desire  to 
know  comes  nowadays  to  younger  children  than  it  did  for¬ 
merly.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of  question  and  unrest  which 
characterizes  this  time  of  the  world  bad  even  invaded  the 
nursery.  This  does  not  matter.  The  great  point  is  that  the 
questions  should  be  asked  of  the  right  person,  and  that  that 
person  knows  how  to  answer  them.  Ideally  the  mother  is  the 
right  person,  both  because  she  has  the  right  to  the  privilege, 
and  because  such  questions  are  apt  to  have  for  their  psycho¬ 
logical  moments  such  times  of  intimacy  as  most  often  occur, 
or  ought  to  occur,  between  mother  and  child. 

Whenever  and  of  whoever  such  questions  are  asked,  the 
thing  of  first  importance  is  that  the  child  should  not  be  put 
off  with  either  a  joke  or  an  untruth,  but  that  he  should  be 
given  an  answer  embodying  as  much  truth  as  he  is  able  to 
understand.  A  very  little  will  generally  satisfy.  Little 
children  are  living  in  a  world  of  marvels  and  unexpected 
happenings,  and  the  thought  that  they  grew  in  their  mothers’ 
bodies  is  no  more  astonishing,  and  much  more  comfortable 
and  natural  to  them,  than  would  be  any  of  the  common  and 
sacrilegious  fictions  about  gooseberry  -  bushes,  storks,  or 
doctors’  bags.  With  a  little  child  it  is  better  never  to  go 
beyond  an  honest  attempt  to  answer  the  question  asked. 
AY  hen  that  is  assimilated  he  will  come  for  more.  AYait  till 
moi’e  is  asked,  and  again  answer  truthfully,  only  be  sure  there 
is  no  such  snubbing  as  will  cause  the  child  to  go  to  some 
irresponsible  person  in  his  next  difficulty.  lie  sure  to 
explain  to  him  that  the  reason  we  do  not  speak  of  these 
things  except  to  those  nearest  to  us  is  because  they  are 
so  sacred,  not  because  they  are  indecent  —  that  indecency 
would  consist  in  discussing  them  with  strangers.  If,  at  the 
first,  the  subject  is  treated  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  child  will 
ever  after  resent  any  allusion  to  such  a  thing  from  a  low 
point  of  view  or  by  the  wrong  people. 


A  SURE  FOUNDATION. 

By  A.  A.  E. 


Or  the  increasing  numbers  of  students  who  enter  oilr  Uni* 
versity  and  technical  colleges  each  year,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  taking  up  a  scientific  or  (of  doubtful  individuality) 
technological  career  experience  considerable  difficulty  in 
their  first  year’s  course  of  scientific  study.  Manj^  of  them 
have  never  previously  entered  upon  this  field  of  inquiry,  even 
superficially,  while  others  find  their  charted  coarse  very 
different  from  their  previous  experiences  of  the  same  subject. 
The  explanation,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our 
professors  have  adopted — and  very  wisely,  too — a  philo¬ 
sophical  method  of  treatment  of  their  subject.  Principles 
are  emphasized  rather  than  facts  ;  facts,  indeed,  are  primarily 
not  intellectually  valuable  as  such,  but  as  proofs,  as  illustra¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  accepted 
theories  of  our  science.  The  fall  of  .Newton’s  apple  was  of 
itself  a  relatively  unimportant  event ;  its  immortality  is  due 


to  its  having  been  the  immediate  means  of  the  recognition  of 
a  fundamental  scientific  law. 

So  we  secondary  and  technical  masters  and  lecturers  must 
not  teach  facts  entirely  as  such  ;  we,  too,  must  endeavour 
more  and  more  to  build  our  lectures  upon  a  truly  philosophical 
basis,  not  merely  to  imitate  our  University  colleagues,  but  to 
endorse  what  is  believed  to  be  the  most  rational  and  successful 
method  of  scientific  training.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
mind  of  the  sincere  teacher  of  science  than  to  make  his  pupils 
storehouses,  encyclopaedias  of  huge  masses  of  isolated  facts, 
without  the  network  of  principles  and  theories  which  binds 
those  facts  together,  producing  one  well  balanced  whole. 

By  this  philosophical  treatment  of  a  subject  the  personal 
element  is  introduced  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  would  be 
possible  if  the  teacher  acted  merely  as  an  animated  textbook. 
And  it  is  the  personal  element  which  is  so  valuable  to  the 
student.  The  presentation  of  matter  to  his  mind  must  be 
made  in  a  way  which  is  derived  from  a  personal  appreciation 
of  his  own  particular  difficulties— -difficulties  which  cannot  be 
anticipated  except  in  a  very  general  way  by  the  textbook, 
however  excellent.  The  value  of  a  lecture  is  very  greatly 
enhanced  if  questions  and  free  discussion  on  points  as  they 
arise  are  encouraged  ;  the  practicability  of  this  course  is,  how¬ 
ever,  dependent  on  local  conditions  as  to  the  size  of  the  class, 
the  type  of  student,  and  the  time  available.  In  fact  the 
theoretical  class  must  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the  lesson 
and  of  the  lecture.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  evening 
students  resent  being  treated  as  boys  and  girls  at  school,  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  them  exactly  in  the  manner  which 
one  Avould  adopt  in  a  University,  where  the  students  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  studies. 

Although  scientific  theory  should,  therefore,  find  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  an  elementary  class,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  that  the  work  is  not  thereby  made  a  drudgery. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  to  be  the  case.  By  the  use  of  prac¬ 
tical  illustrations,  by  the  use  of  the  optical  lantern  to  replace 
much  blackboard  scribbling,  by  the  judicious  introduction  of 
historical  episodes,  and  of  references  to  present-day  problems 
and  research,  the  interest  of  the  student  can  be  stimulated 
and  kept  at  a  high  level.  The  mere  idea  itself  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  study  of  the  unknown,  and  possibly  unattainable, 
through  the  medium  of  the  investigation  of  the  known  and 
tangible  is  often  sufficient  to  awaken  a  scientific  spirit  and 
mode  of  thought. 

Another  factor  which  should  be  continually  kept  m  mind, 
especially  in  evening  technical  school  classes,  is  the  object 
and  ambition  of  each  individual  student.  Spheres  of  know¬ 
ledge  overlap,  and  it  is  across  this  common  territory  that  one 
can  often  most  conveniently  pass  from  one  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  another.  An  engineering  student  of  chemistry  will 
find  greater  attractions  in,  say,  details  of  metallurgical  and 
manufacturing  processes  with  which  lie  is  made  familiar  in 
the  course  of  his  chemical  studies  than  will  the  horticulturist, 
who  in  his  turn  will  naturally  apply  himself  with  vigour  to 
that  part  of  chemical  science  which  teaches  him  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  natural  and  artificial  manures  and  the  part  played  by 
the  atmosphere  in  the  nutrition  of  plant  life.  In  this  connexion, 
the  advisability  is  emphasized  of  individual  practical  work  in 
the  laboratory,  on  a  scheme  which  should  be  carefully  sys¬ 
tematized  so  as  to  meet  the  needs,  as  far  as  possible,  of  each 
student  severally.  An  absolutely  individual  scheme  of  woi'k 
can,  of  course,  be  attempted  only  under  favourable  conditions 
in  the  smallest  of  technical  institute  classes,  and  hardly  at  all 
in  schools.  In  the  schools  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  not  of 
such  great  importance,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  scientific 
work  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  plan  of  mind-training 
rather  than  as  a  preliminary  to  any  particular  profession. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  teaching  experimental  sciences 
is  a  rational  combination  of  the  older  descriptive  conventions 
and  of  the  newer  heuristic  method.  Unless  given  a  certain 
number  of  precise  directions  at  the  outset  an  elementary 
student  ivill  flounder,  and  floundering  can  be  accomplished 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  valueless  as  an  indirect 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  admittedly  often  ad¬ 
visable  to  allow  mistakes  to  be  made  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher,  valuable  experience  will  be  gained  or  a  definite  lesson 
learned  thereby.  Some  portions  of  the  work  are,  doubtless, 
best  dealt  with  in  the  lecture-room  before  being  studied 
individually  in  the  laboratory ;  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
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are  more  advantageously  introduced  to  the  student  in  the 
laboratory  so  that  he  may  exercise  his  own  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  deduction  before  a  fuller  explanation  involving 
theoretical  considerations  is  presented  to  him. 

In  any  event,  cultivation  of  observation  and  common 
sense  is  an  important  factor,  and  the  student  must  not  he 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become 
a  mere  automaton,  following  with  slavish  exactitude  the 
detailed  instructions  of  his  tutor.  It  is  so  easy  to  follow 
instructions  :  the  appreciation  of  their  significance  is  often 
too  great  an  effort  of  mental  gymnastics  at  the  moment,  and 
is  left  till  a  more  convenient  occasion — that  is  to  say,  is 
usually  ignored.  In  the  systematization  of  practical  and 
theoretical  work  to  this  end,  it  is  advisable  to  recollect  that 
nothing  is  more  discouraging  than  to  have  to  work  with  in¬ 
complete,  ill  kept,  and  inadequate  apparatus.  Far  better 
work  will  result  from  the  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of 
chemicals,  and  a  few  pounds  disbursed  on  the  replacement  of 
glass  apparatus  and  the  like,  to  which  accidents  will  happen, 
even  in  the  best  regulated  laboratories,  will  be  well  spent. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  cultivation  of  observation  and 
deduction  is  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  precision  and 
accuracy.  With  this  end  in  view  it  is  desirable  to  give 
even  raw  beginners  experimental  work  involving  measure¬ 
ment  of  length,  area,  volume,  time  and  mass.  In  Chemistry 
in  particular  the  tendency  to  require  merely  the  preparation 
of  common  gases,  salts,  and  so  forth,  should  be  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  though  not  altogether  proscribed,  and  instruction  given  in 
the  use  of  the  balance,  with  elementary  ideas  of  the  limits  of 
accuracy  therewith  obtainable,  the  determination  of  equiva¬ 
lents,  solubilities,  and  similar  values.  Quantitative  work, 
with  its  underlying  principles,  will  provide  a  stable  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  superstructure  of  chemical  theory  and  practice. 
Simple  apparatus  is  used  in  the  first  place  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  even  then- — or,  rather,  especially  then — neatness  in 
fitting  up  and  in  manipulation  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  is 
sometimes  useful  to  repeat  an  experiment  with  various  types  of 
apparatus  in  order  to  give  an  insight  into  the  variations  in 
experimental  error  to  be  expected.  Full  original  notes  are  a 
sine  qua  non  to  progress,  difficult  though  they  usually  are  to 
obtain  from  evening-class  students.  It  should  be  explained 
that  such  notes  are  not  intended  for  show,  but  for  the  students’ 
own  present  and  future  use.  They  should  be  records  of  per¬ 
sonal  achievements  and  observations,  and  should  therefore 
always  be  written  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time  that  the 
experiment  is  performed.  They  should,  of  course,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  tutor  periodically  for  careful  examination. 
Lecture  notes  are,  perhaps,  best  regarded  as  private,  and  if 
so,  hints  as  to  how  to  condense  a  lecture  and  extract  the 
salient  points  would  he  of  great  value.  Homework,  in  the 
form  of  the  writing  of  essays  on  subjects  which  cannot  be 
obtained  word  for  word  from  textbooks,  and  which  perforce 
include  students’  own  ideas  and  powers  of  invention,  is  of 
noteworthy  service. 

In  fine,  whatever  the  form  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  instruction,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  fosters  in¬ 
dependent  thought  and  judgment :  it  must  turn  out  men,  not 
machines,  or  we  must  confess  that  the  true  foundations  of 
our  scientific  education  have  yet  to  be  constructed. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 
HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Saturday,  March  28. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  the 
Secretary  read  the  advertisement  convening  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  copies  of  which  had  been 
circulated  among  the  members  present,  were  taken  as  read, 
and  confirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  previously  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows  : —  ’ 

Report  oe  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  menibers  of  the  College 


the  following  Report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  issue  of  their  last 
Report : — 

1.  A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  “  Aids  to  School¬ 
room  practice”  has  been  delivered  by  Prof.  John  Adams,  and  a 
Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  Educational  Psychology  ”  was  begun 
on  February  5. 

2.  The  Christmas  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College 
Diplomas  began  on  December  29,  and  ended  on  January  6.  It  was 
attended  by  400  candidates — 12  for  the  Fellowship,  95  for  the  Licen- 
tiateship,  and  293  for  the  Associateship.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last 
Report  the  Diploma  of  Fellow  has  been  conferred  on  1  candidate, 
that  of  Licentiate  on  28  candidates,  and  that  of  Associate  on  97,  who 
had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions.  Practical  Examinations  for 
Certificates  of  Ability  to  Teach  were  held  in  October  and  February. 
9  candidates  were  examined., 

3.  An  Examination  of  a  Foreign  Teacher  for  a  Certificate  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  was  held  on  January  12  and  13. 

4.  (a)  The  Chi’istmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examinations 
were  held  on  December  8-13,  and  were  attended  by  4,433  candidates. 

( b )  For  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examination,  which  is  to  be 
held  on  March  10,  11,  and  12,  the  number  of  entries  is  about  five 
hundred  and  fifty. 

5.  Since  the  last  General  Meeting  twenty  members  have  been 
elected,  and  three  have  withdrawn  from  membership.  The  Council 
regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  following  members  : — Mr.  A. 
Compton-Ellis,  L.C.P.,  Mr.  T.  J.  Dymes,  Rev.  G.  R.  Green,  Mr.  T. 
Grosvenor,  L.C.P.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Walker,  and  Dr.  Richard  Wormell, 
F.C.P.  Dr.  Wormell  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors  on  November  3,  1866.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
from  February,  1879,  to  February,  1905,  and  President  from  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1905,  to  February,  1908.  For  ten  years,  from  1883  to  1893, 
he  was  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times ,  and  he  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  College  Examiners. 

6.  The  introduction  of  lectures  by  distinguished  lecturers  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  at  some  of  the  Members’  Meetings  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  members,  who  have  shown  their  appreciation  by 
increased  attendance.  The  programme  for  the  recent  series  of 
meetings  was  as  follows  October  22,  Lantern  Lecture  on  “  Wonders 
and  Romance  of  Insect  Life,”  by  Mr.  Fred  Enock ;  November  19, 
Lecture  on  “Irish  Life  and  Song,”  by  Miss  Madeleine  O’Connor; 
December  12,  Lantern  Lecture  on  “  Camels  and  Sand,  Arabs,  and 
Veiled  Women,”  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Fraser  ;  January  21,  Social 
Meeting  ;  February  18,  Lecture  on  11  Peeps  at  Parliament  through  a 
Woman’s  Eyes,”  by  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden.  The  last  meeting  of  the 
series  will  take  place  on  March  18,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  David,  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  The  Teaching  of 
English.” 

7.  Improvements  have  been  introduced  in  The  Educational  Times, 
and  the  Council  have  decided  to  increase  the  amount  available  for  the 
payment  of  contributors,  so  as  to  make  the  paper  more  interesting. 

8.  In  conjunction  with  the  Private  Schools  Association,  the  Council 
have  collected  statistics  with  regard  to  the  work  and  resources  of  a 
large  number  of  Private  Schools.  The  information  thus  collected 
will  enable  the  Council  to  approach  the  Board  of  Education  with 
proposals  concerning  the  position  of  Private  Schools  in  a  national 
system  of  education. 

9.  (a)  The  method  of  keeping  and  presenting  the  College  accounts 
has  been  rearranged,  with  the  object  of  showing  the  financial  position 
of  the  College  more  clearly  than  in  former  years. 

( h )  In  view  of  possible  contingencies,  the  Council  have  decided  to 
assign  4  per  cent,  of  the  examination  fees  to  a  fund  for  pensions  and 
compensation  for  the  Office  staff. 

(c)  The  financial  operations  for  the  past  year  have  been  satisfactory. 
After  due  allowance  for  depreciation  of  leasehold  premises,  furniture, 
and  Library,  the  income  and  expenditure  account  shows  that  there  is 
a  surplus  of  £541.  8s.  3d.  Of  this  surplus,  the  Council  propose  to 
transfer  £500  to  the  reserve  fund. 

10.  (a)  Representatives  of  the  Council  have  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council,  the  Federal  Council  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Associations,  the  Teachers’  Training  Committee,  the 
Joint  Scholarships  Board,  the  Secondary,  Technical,  and  University 
Teachers’  Insurance  Society,  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Educational  Associations,  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  Joint 
Scholastic  Agency,  and  the  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers. 

( b )  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  Register  of  Teachers  were 
made  public  on  November  21  last.  The  Council,  at  their  meeting  on 
February  28,  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  approval  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  so  far  as  published.  The  regulations  have  been  favourably 
received  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession  and  by  the  public 
press ;  and  many  associations  of  teachers  have  passed  resolutions 
approving  them.  A  very  large  number  of  applications  for  admission 
to  the  Register  have  been  received,  and  over  a  thousand  of  these  have 
been  considered  and  approved. 

(u)  The  Federal  Council  of  Secondary  School  Associations  held  its 
Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on  Wednesday, 
February  18,  1914,  when  the  following  officers  were  appointed:  — 
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Chairman,  Mr.  J.  E.  King,  Clifton  College  :  Vice-Chairman,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Page ;  Treasurer,  Miss  G-adesden ;  Hon.  Auditor,  Mr.  F. 
Ritchie  ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Bendall.  To  the  general  satisfaction,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Head  Masters’  Conference  had  decided  to  become  members  of  the 
Federal  Council,  which  is  now  composed  of  three  representatives  from 
each  of  the  following  nine  bodies  :  The  Head  Masters’  Conference, 
the  Head  Masters’  Association,  the  Head  Mistresses’  Association, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Private  Schools  Association,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Preparatory  Schools,  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges, 
the  Assistant  Masters’  Association,  and  the  Assistant  Mistresses’ 
Association.  The  Council  fixed  the  same  sum  as  last  year — namely, 
Ten  Pounds — as  the  contribution  to  be  asked  from  each  of  the 
constituent  bodies.  Further,  it  resolved  :  (i)  That  this  Council  asks 
constituent  Associations  to  urge  their  members  to  register  as  teachers  ; 
and  (ii)  that  all  leaving  examinations,  qualifying  for  Universities  or 
professional  courses,  should  be  co-ordinated. 

With  reference  to  Paragraph  6,  Mr.  King  expressed  high 
appreciation  of  the  new  series  of  lectures  and  his  hope  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  for  similar  series  in  the  future. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  paragraph  10  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  had  passed  a  resolution  approving  the 
conditions  of  Registration,  the  Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  issue  by  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  of  a 
form  headed  “  Application  for  acceptance  of  School  or  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  the  Registration  of  Teachers,”  and  to 
the  statement  on  the  form  that  it  wTas  intended  to  provide 
information  which  would  assist  the  Council  to  determine 
whether  a  school  or  institution  shall  be  placed  on  its  list  or 
accepted  by  the  Council.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  obliga¬ 
tion  on  schools  to  provide  the  information  asked  for  in  the 
form  constituted  a  supplementary  condition  of  Registration, 
and  he  thought  it  was  very  important  that  the  College  should 
exercise  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  supplementary  conditions. 

Mr.  Roscoe  said  he  spoke  not  as  Secretary  of  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Council,  but  as  a  member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
who  happened  to  know  that  what  had  been  called  a  supple¬ 
mentary  condition  was  not  a  supplementary  condition  at  all. 
The  question  of  the  acceptance  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
registration  was  implicit  in  the  conditions  as  originally 
prepared.  The  document  which  had  just  now  been  spoken  of 
was  nothing  more  than  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  Conditions 
of  Registration  as  published.  It  was  agreed  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  teachers  should  be  regarded  in  considering  whether 
they  were  fit  for  registration  or  not.  That  was  the  principle 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Registration  Council,  and  seemed 
to  have  been  accepted  by  teachers  also.  They  could  not  put 
on  the  Register  a  person  who  said  :  “  I  have  been  teaching  for 
so  long.”  They  were  entitled  to  ask  :  “  Where  have  you  been 
teaching  P  What  is  the  nature  of  your  experience  ?  ”  If  they 
accepted  that  principle,  it  followed  that  they  must  have  some 
mode  of  inquiry  concerning  the  place  at  which  a  teacher  had 
been  teaching.  They  must  not  put  an  inefficient  private 
school,  such  as  they  knew  did  exist,  such  as  no  one  could 
defend,  in  the  same  position  as  private  schools  of  proved 
efficiency  ;  they  were  bound  to  inquire  as  to  their  status. 
This  inquiry  form,  which  had  been  criticized  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  condition,  was  submitted  before  it  was  published  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Private  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  Dr.  Sibly,  who  was  its  representative  on  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Council,  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  other  important 
members  of  the  Association,  all  of  whom,  without  exception, 
said  that  the  form  of  inquiry  was  necessary  and  was  not  in 
the  least  likely  to  harass  anybody.  It  had  been  sent  to 
a  number  of  schools,  and  had  been  returned  without  comment 
or  complaint  of  any  kind.  It  was  a  corollary  to  the  conditions 
and  not  a  new  condition.  No  new  conditions  had  been  issued, 
and,  although  at  its  last  meeting  the  Registration  Council 
made  two  modifications,  these  did  not  depart  in  the  least  from 
the  principles  of  the  conditions  as  originally  issued.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  the  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
should  form  the  opinion  that  the  Registration  Council  issued 
supplementary  conditions  month  by  month,  and  was  trying  to 
deceive  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  Registration  Council 
consisted  of  teachers  ;  it  had  a  large  constituency  of  teachers, 
and  the  last  people  it  wished  to  offend  or  harass  were  the 
teachers  of  the  country,  including  the  members  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  adopted. 


The  Treasurer,  in  introducing  the  accounts,  pointed  out 
that  they  were  now  presented  in  a  new  form,  so  as  to  enable 
members  to  see  more  clearly  the  financial  position  of  the 
College. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eagles,  it  was  resolved :  “  That  this 
meeting  heartily  approves  the  new  form  of  the  accounts,  and 
expresses  its  warmest  thanks  to  all  concerned  in  their  produc¬ 
tion — viz.,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Auditors,  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  clerical  staff.” 

The  report  of  the  Dean,  which  was  as  follows,  was  adopted. 

Tiie  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of 
the  College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  some 
details  concerning  the  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms 
Examinations,  together  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminers. 

The  Examinations  were  held  on  the  8th  to  the  13th  of  December 
at  the  following  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — Aberdeen,  Ayles¬ 
bury,  Bath,  Beccles,  Bewdley,  Birmingham,  Blackpool,  Bognor, 
Bournemouth,  Brentwood,  Bridlington,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Carlisle,  Carmarthen,  Carnforth,  Cheltenham,  Chichester,  Chulmleigh, 
Clapham,  Crewe,  Croydon,  Ealing,  Eastbourne,  Edinburgh,  Exeter, 
Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Gravesend,  Harlow,  Harrogate,  Hastings, 
Hereford,  Herne  Bay,  Inverurie,  Jersey,  Kennington,  Knowle 
(Bristol),  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Margate,  Mine- 
head,  Muswell  Hill,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  Newport  (Mon.),  Newquay 
(Cardigan),  Newquay  (Cornwall),  Northampton,  Norwich,  Notting¬ 
ham,  Ongar,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Preston,  Reading,  Richmond 
(Surrey),  Ripley,  St.  Leonards,  Scarborough,  Seaford,  Selby,  Seven- 
oaks,  Sheffield,  Shoreham,  Southampton,  Southend,  Southport, 
Sunderland,  Taunton,  Torquay,  Walton  (Liverpool),  Warrington, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Wisbech,  Woodford,  Worthing,  York. 

The  Examinations  were  also  held  at,  the  following  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Centres  : — Constantinople  ;  Bat.ticaloa,  Colombo,  and  Mane- 
pay  (Ceylon)  ;  Rangoon  (Burma) ;  Harbour  Island  (Bahamas)  ; 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  (B.W.I.)  ;  Cala,  Grahamstown, 
Johannesburg,  Kimberley,  Kroonstad,  Krugersdorp,  Mafeking, 
Oakford,  Potchefstroom,  and  Uitenhage  (South  Africa)  ;  Accra 
(Gold  Coast)  ;  Abeokuta  and  Lagos  (S.  Nigeria) ;  and  Zanzibar. 

The  total  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Certificate  Exami¬ 
nation  was  3346—2686  hoys  and  660  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  candidates  who 
passed  in  the  class  for  which  they  were  entered  : — 


Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage. 

Boys.  First  Class  ... 

259  . 

161 

.  62 

Second  Class... 

...  1009  . 

652 

.  65 

Third  Class  ... 

855  . 

673  . 

79 

Girls.  First  Class  ... 

129  . 

38 

.  29 

Second  Class... 

160  . 

109 

.  68 

Third  Class  ... 

321  . 

261 

.  81 

The  above  table  does 

not  take  account 

of  those 

candidates  who 

obtained  Certificates  of  a  lower  class  than  that  for  which  they  were 
entered,  nor  of  those  (613  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  sat  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examin¬ 
ation  was  1085 — 661  boys  and  424  girls.  Of  these,  532  boys  and 
356  girls  passed,  or  80  and  84  per  cent,  respectively. 

Extracts  erom  Examiners’  Reports. 

Scripture  History. 

Class  I. — There  was  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  Scripture 
work,  due  not  only  to  more  careful  study  on  the  part  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  but  evidently  also  to  improved  methods  of  teaching.  The 
events  of  the  reign  of  David,  as  related  in  II  Samuel,  were  followed 
in  their  due  proportion,  and  the  figures  of  the  great  warriors  and 
prophets  of  his  reign  depicted  without  confusion  of  names,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Bible  author.  The  few  who  took  the  general  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  from  b.c.  722-586  showed  a  very  satisfactory  knowledge, 
and  wrote  in  good  style.  The  answers  to  questions  on  St.  Mark  were 
often  excellent,  and  mostly  good  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  made 
this  Gospel  their  secondary  subject.  Only  in  describing  the  incidents 
of  the  Crucifixion  did  the  hold  on  St.  Mark’s  narrative  begin  to  fail. 
In  Acts  i-xvi  there  were  some  poor  papers,  and  therefore  a  lower 
average  of  merit ;  but  here,  too,  there  were  signs  of  more  persevering 
study.  Translation  from  the  Greek  was  always  well  done,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  the  four  Epistles  in  Sections  F  and  G  was  repro¬ 
duced  very  creditably. 

Cla*s  II. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  importance  of  Scripture 
History  is  beginning  to  be  more  widely  recognized.  There  was  a 
large  increase  this  time  in  the  proportion  of  answers  that  would  be 
appraised  as  “excellent,”  “good,”  “very  satisfactory,”  and  a  corre- 
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sponding  diminution  in  such  as  would  come  under  the  category 
“  fair  ”  or  “  poor  ”  ;  while  the  actual  failures  were  almost  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  improvement  was  found  both  in  the  New  Testament 
and  Old  Testament  papers.  There  is  little  to  add,  except  to  empha¬ 
size  again  the  necessity  of  confining  answers  on  a.  Gospel  to  the 
narrative  contained  in  that  Gospel.  The  incident  recorded  in  St. 
Mark  xvi,  1-8  was  rarely  related  correctly. 

Class  III  and  Lower  Forms. — Comparing  this  set  of  Scripture  papers 
with  the  corresponding  set  last  year,  the  examiner  is  of  opinion  that 
there  is  this  time,  on  the  whole,  a  better  average.  Speaking  gener¬ 
ally,  on  the  literary  side  the  handwriting  of  candidates  in  Class  III 
was  fairly  good,  the  spelling  not  so  bad  as  last  year,  the  neatness 
and  arrangement  satisfactory.  Every  now  and  then  came  a  set  of 
untidy  papers,  followed  perhaps  by  a  good  set,  showing  the  value  of 
good  teaching.  As  regards  the  matter,  the  text,  especially  of  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel,  seemed  in  most  cases  to  have  been  carefully  read  ;  the  easy  con¬ 
text  questions  were  well  done,  and  the  narrative  was  fair ;  but  only  a 
very  few  gave  good  answers  to  such  a  question  as  that  which  asked 
for  the  serious  points  of  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  current  teaching  of  the  Pharisees.  All  the  papers  which  gained 
“  Distinction  ”  were  excellent.  Very  few,  however,  appeared  able  to 
indicate  any  points  of  contrast  between  the  characters  of  Esau  and  J  acob. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  great  mistake,  in  the  examiner’s  opinion, 
to  omit  such  questions  ;  they  guide  teachers  as  well  as  stimulate 
pupils,  and  young  candidates  find  it  difficult  to  express  themselves  on 
paper,  and  so  do  themselves  less  than  justice.  A  leisurely  reading  of 
a  considerable  number  of  papers  shows  how  rare  accurate  observation 
•is  and  how  effectively  the  faculty  can  be  improved  by  the  guidance 
-of  a  wise  teacher.  Eor  example,  if  teachers  would  make  their  pupils 
close  their  books  after  reading  such  a  narrative  as  “  The  Cure  of 
Blind  Bartimaeus,”  and  describe  what  they  have  read,  step  by  step, 
without  hurrying  too  fast  to  the  conclusion,  it  would  not  only  have 
the  general  educational  value  of  teaching  them  to  observe  what  they 
read  and  also  accurately  register  the  result  of  their  observation,  but 
besides  this,  what  is  more  important  for  the  present  purpose,  it 
would  increase  the  religious  value  of  the  Scripture.  To  borrow  an 
illustration  from  Dr.  Swete,  the  portrait  of  Jesus  comes  to  us  dimmed 
and  dulled  by  the  dust  of  centuries  ;  it  is  the  business  of  religious 
education  to  clean  the  picture  and  restore  the  image.  As  regards  the 
Lower  Forms  papers,  considering  the  youth  of  the  candidates,  the 
work  was  creditable,  and  in  most  cases  painstaking.  The  easy 
-context  and  narrative  questions  were  well  done.  Here,  again,  the 
value  of  good  teaching  was  seen,  twenty  failures  sometimes  following 
twenty  passes.  Though  coming  from  such  a  wide  area,  the  papers 
showed  no  sign  of  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the  candidates,  and  only 
once  or  twice  vulgarity  due  to  ignorance.  On  the  whole,  the 
-examiner  found  the  work  was  satisfactory  and  cheering. 

English. 

Classes  I  and  II. — There  is  an  improvement  in  Analysis  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  But  a  large  percentage  still  have  no  notion  of  clauses  and  their 
interrelation  ;  these  treat  the  matter  as  a  long  test  in  minute  parsing. 
Parsing  on  the  whole  was  good,  though  too  much  attention  was 
bestowed  on  unessential  diagnosis  of  what  was  obvious,  while  the 
-crucial  points  were  passed  over  in  silence.  The  metaphorical  use  of  ' 
words  was  not  as  a  rule  understood,  though  few  lessons  can  be  more 
important,  or  more  far-reaching  in  their  results.  Discrimination  of 
meanings  of  words  and  criticism  of  sentences  were  better  done  than 
anything  else. 

There  was  improvement  in  the  Literature  papers,  as  shown  by  the 
very  large  number  of  candidates  obtaining  more  than  half  marks,  and 
by  the  considerable  percentage  who  came  only  a  little  short  of  “  Dis¬ 
tinction.”  The  Juniors  in  particular  seemed  thoroughly  interested 
in  their  play  or  book.  A  very  large  number  wrote  answers  to  both 
Literature  and  Grammar  papers.  In  analysis  and  parsing,  the 
papers  of  many  of  the  colonial  candidates  were  nearly  perfect,  and 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  average  home  candidate. 

Class  11 7.  The  general  character  of  the  work  was  praiseworthy. 
The  parsing  in  many  cases  was  very  good,  and  most  of  the  candidates 
were  correct  in  the  tenses  of  the  strong  verbs.  The  list  of  preposi¬ 
tions  and  the  derivations  were  given  with  fair  accuracy.  Even  the 
weaker  candidates  showed  some  knowledge  of  most  of  the  questions. 
The  Literature  answers  were  very  creditable.  It  was  evident  that  the 
various  books  had  been  read  diligently,  since  minor  incidents  were 
described  with  a  fair  amount  of  detail.  The  average  essays  were 
quite  satisfactory  in  matter  and  expression.  Several  were  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit,  and  a  few  were  awarded  lull  marks. 

Lower  Forms. —  The  Grammar  papers  were  generally  satisfactory, 
evincing  a  compel ent.  knowledge  of  simple  grammatical  facts.  The 
analysis  was  well  done  and  the  parts  of  speech  were  well  discriminated. 
In  the  question  on  conjunctions,  candidates  were  somewhat  uncertain 
as  to  what  really  were  joined  by  the  conjunctions  used  ;  and  “  there  ” 
was  nearly  always  called  a  conjunction.  In  the  Dictation  passage 
the  spelling  ot  the  word  “  ascertain  ”  baffled  most  of  the  candidates. 
While  a  very  few  papers  gained  full  marks,  too  man}'  gained  no  mark 
.at  all.  The  reproduction  of  a  short  story  was,  on  the  whole,  very 


satisfactory.  Salient  points  were  seized,  and  the  picturesque  phraseo¬ 
logy  of  the  original  was  often  repeated.  Few  specimens  of  hand¬ 
writing  were  really  first-rate.  The  text  hand  was  often  shaky,  and 
down-strokes  were  not  made  thicker  than  up-strokes.  Gaps  between 
letters  of  the  same  word,  and  variations  of  the  slope  given  to  the 
letters,  were  specific  defects  in  many  of  the  specimens  offered. 

Lower  Forms  Literature. — About  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  chose 
the  Tennyson  paper.  Both  papers  were,  with  comparatively  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  intelligently  answered,  and  showed  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
text.  There  was  but  little  irrelevance  in  the  answers,  and  marks 
were  lost  chiefly  through  failure  to  give  sufficient  details.  A  good 
many  candidates  took  the  word  “  grounds”  in  the  first  question  of 
the  Tennyson  paper  literally,  and  gave  the  answer,  “  At  Flores.” 

English  FIistoey. 

Class  I. — The  answers  of  the  best  candidates  were  thoughtful,  and 
showed  careful  study  of  a  good  textbook.  Some  of  those  who  failed, 
or  only  just  succeeded  in  passing,  lost  marks  by  not  reading  the 
questions  carefully;  for  instance,  instead  of  describing  “some  im¬ 
portant  political  consequences  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,”  such  candidates  wrote  about  the  causes  of  the 
Reformation  or  its  history  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
least  satisfactory  answers  were  to  questions  on  Anglo-Saxon  times 
and  on  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sketch-maps,  too,  were 
not  often  well  done. 

Class  II. — The  general  standard  of  work  seems  slightly  higher 
than  on  previous  occasions.  Certain  questions  had  evidently  been 
specially  in  the  minds  of  teachers  during  the  year,  with  the 
result  that  nearly  all  who  attempted  them  gave  clear  and  sensible 
answers.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  questions  on 
the  Union  with  Scotland  and  the  conflict  in  Ireland  between  James  II 
and  William  III.  This  is  a  clear  proof  that  careful  teaching,  even  of 
a  difficult  subject,  does  produce  its  effect.  The  questions  on  famous 
men  and  women  were,  on  the  whole,  well  answered,  though  there 
seemed  to  be  a  widespread  belief  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  Arch¬ 
bishop,  and  that  if  nothing  is  known  about  any  woman,  it  may  pay  to 
describe  her  as  one  of  Henry  YIII’s  wives  !  There  was  great  and 
general  confusion  of  vassals  with  villeins,  and  it  was  rarely  that  any 
candidate  showed  the  importance  of  the  inquiries  through  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Domesday  Inquest,  or  of  the  distinction  between  the 
general  and  personal  summons  to  the  Common  Council.  Dates  of 
particular  events  were  accurately  given,  but  they  were  often  placed 
in  the  wrong  reign.  Very  many  ascribed  the  Petition  of  Right  to 
James  I’s  Parliament,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  to  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

Class  III  and  Loiver  Forms. — In  both  papers  it  was  clear  that  the 
results  were  mainly  due  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  rather  than 
to  the  qualities  of  the  pupils.  In  the  answers  to  both  sets  there  were 
frequent  batches  of  good  papers  with  few  or  no  failures  and  frequent 
batches  of  bad  papers  with  few  passes,  and  those  only  just  over  the 
minimum.  In  many  cases  both  the  good  and  the  bad  results  might 
to  a  certain  extent  he  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  textbooks  used, 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent  to  injudicious  direction  in  the  use  of  them. 
The  papers  were,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult,  but  they  were  purposely  so 
constructed  as  to  favour  candidates  who  had  been  trained  to  make  an 
intelligent  use  of  their  textbooks  and  teachers’  notes  as  compared 
with  those  who  merely  learned  facts  and  “  book  tags  ”  by  rote. 
Some  of  the  chief  weaknesses  common  to  both  classes  were  the 
following: — (  1)  Inaccuracy  and  failure  to  distinguish  between 
(«)  persons  of  similar  name  or  title,  and  ( b )  achievements  and  events 
of  a  similar  kind.  (2)  Far  too  many  candidates  have  no  idea  of  the 
fundamental  rudiments  of  chronology  as  the  method  of  reckoning  by 
centuries.  No  candidate  ought  to  be  ignorant  (as  so  many  were)  of 
the  limits  of  the  fourteenth  century.  And  while  the  examiner  did 
not  look  for  minute  accuracy  in  dates  (though,  of  course,  credit  was 
given  for  such),  he  thinks  that  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  any 
appreciable  number  of  candidates  to  confuse,  e.g.,  persons  or  events  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign  with  those  of  George  I  or  II.  (3)  Hardly  any 
candidate  displayed  any  power  of  writing  biographical  notes,  i.e.  of 
writing  into  a  continuous  narrative  ;or  even  into  a  tabular  list) 
scattered  notices  of  individual  historical  personages.  There  was 
scarcely  a  single  really  good  account  of  Buckingham  or  Clarendon  or 
Edgar  or  Cnut.  Akin  to  this  failing  was  the  helplessness  displayed 
in  dealing  with  a  series  of  historical  events,  e.g.  Class  III,  A  6.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  gave  a  fairly  exhaustive  summary  of  the  leading 
events,  still  fewer  in  chronological  sequence.  (4)  Far  too  many  can¬ 
didates  tried  to  cover  their  ignorance  of  important  matters  by  narrat¬ 
ing  childish  stories,  e.g.  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  Canute  (Cnut)  at  the 
seashore.  (5)  A  large  number  of  candidates  threw  away  marks  by 
not  carefully  reading  their  questions,  and  so  giving  as  answers 
information  whl  h  was  not  required,  and  for  which  no  credit  was 
given  ;  e.g.  if  the  Examiner  had  required  to  be  told  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  or  the  actual  facts  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
(James’s  abdication  and  flight  and  the  offer  of  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary)  he  would  have  asked  for  them.  What  he  asked  for  was 
“the  circumstances  which  brought  about  ”  these  events.  Similarly, 
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in  Class  III,  C  2,  the  question  was  limited  to  Ireland.  Nevertheless 
some  candidates  wrote  about  the  Rebellion  of  1715  and  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  and  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  general  impression  which 
the  weaker  sets  of  papers  conveyed  to  the  Examiner  was  that  in  too 
many  cases  the  preparation  of  candidates  in  History  had  been  entrusted 
to  teachers  who  were  not  able  to  go  behind  their  textbooks  ;  that  such 
preparation  was  frequently  Summed  up  in  unintelligent  learning  by 
rote  ;  and  that  there  had  been  too  little  practice  in  writing  out 
answers  and  want  of  sufficient  direction  in  the  art  of  handling  an 
examination  paper.  There  were,  however,  several  sets  of  papers 
obviously  representing  each  a  particular  school  where  good  textbooks 
had  been  in  use  and  the  pupils  trained  judiciously  and  successfully  in 
the  art  of  using  those  textbooks  and  their  teachers’  notes.  In  these 
cases  it  was  obvious  that  the  candidates  would  have  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  with  credit  on  papers  much  more  difficult  than  those  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  (6)  Candidates  often  failed  to  realize  the 
relative  importance  of  details  connected  with  a  particular  event. 
The  most  striking  instance  was  in  the  answer  to  the  question  on  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  Hardly  a  candidate  failed  to  give  correctly  the 
number  of  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellar,  but  not  one  in  twenty 
stated  that  the  plot  was  formed  by  Romanists.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  answers  of  the  vast  majority  to  show  that  it  did  not  proceed  from 
some  personal  animosity  of  Eawkes  to  the  king. 

Geography. 

Class  I. — With  few  exceptions,  the  papers  were  of  only  average  merit. 
The  chief  faults  noticeable  were :  (1 )  a  tendency  to  discursive  irrelevancy, 
very  pronounced  in  B  18  ;  (2)  carelessness  in  reading  questions — e.g. 
in  A3  “  rift  valley  ’  ’  and  “crater  harbour’’  were  read  as  “rift,” 
“valley,”  “crater,”  and  “harbour,”  and  so  described;  (3)  very 
poor  maps  (in  Questions  A  10,  B  12,  B  13)  ;  (4)  an  anxiety  to  supply 
minute  details  instead  of  treating  the  subject  broadly — e.g.  in  B  15 
all  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  France  and  Spain  were  named  in 
many  paper*  with  great  care,  and  in  the  maze  of  these  details  the 
general  purpose  of  the  question  was  lost.  Questions  A  4  and  A  7 
were  the  most  popular,  and  in  very  few  instances  well  done.  The 
causes  of  deserts  and  salt  lakes  were  very  imperfectly  set  forth. 
Compared  with  the  work  done  by  the  Second  Class  candidates  last 
July,  the  results  were  disappointing. 

Class  II. — These  papers  could  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory,  as 
the  knowledge  shown  of  physical  features,  climate,  and  productions, 
even  of  the  selected  regions,  was  very  weak,  and  great  ignorance  was 
displayed  of  the  chief  rivers,  mountains,  and  countries  of  Europe. 
Hardly  any  could  explain  the  seasons  or  give  the  usual  diagrams 
found  in  books,  though  most  attempted  the  question.  The  reasons 
for  variation  of  climate  were  known,  but  few  could  apply  their 
knowledge  to  Africa.  By  many,  mountains  and  woods  were  made  to 
attract  rain,  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  not  only  to  warm  North  America 
and  France,  but  also  Africa  and  South  America.  Peru  and  Chili 
were  given  by  about  a  third  of  those  attempting  the  question  as  the 
wet  parts  of  South  America,  and  Brazil  as  the  dry  part ;  while  the 
chief  rivers  and  mountains  of  Europe,  and  even  the  relative  positions 
of  such  countries  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia,  were  unknown 
to  some.  In  consequence  of  ignorance  of  climate,  cotton  was  re¬ 
peatedly  given  as  a  chief  export  of  Canada,  sometimes  also  rice,  while 
Boston  was  usually  made  to  export  tea.  The  maps  of  the  special 
regions  were  very  good,  that  of  South  America  in  particular.  The 
physiography  was  not  well  known.  The  questions  on  latitude,  longi¬ 
tude,  the  atmosphere,  and  contour  lines  were  rarely  attempted. 

Lower  Forms. — Although  much  of  the  work  was  good,  the  general 
standard  was  not  high.  There  were  indubitable  signs  here  and 
there  that  antiquated  systems  of  geography  teaching  and  antiquated 
textbooks  were  still  very  much  in  vogue.  The  questions  answered 
most  satisfactorily  comprised  ordinary  geographical  definitions, 
the  assigning  of  special  manufactures  to  special  towns,  and  any 
which'  could  be  found  directly  in  the  textbooks.  The  weakest 
work  was  visible  immediately  any  ‘  ‘  thinking  ’  ’  was  called  for, 
e.g.  reasons  for  industries  on  plains,  for  sites  of  towns,  and  for 
climatic  phenomena.  The  map-filling  was  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
most  serious  defects  were  :  (1)  Inability  to  mark  highland  systems. 
There  was  absolutely  no  notion  of  “shading,”  showing  failure 
to  use  up-to-date  physical  maps ;  every  map  repeated  the  old- 
fashioned  “caterpillar”  and  “herring-bone”  type  of  mountains. 
(2)  Great  inaccuracy  in  the  indication  of  rivers.  They  were  constantly 
shown  without  either  beginning  or  end,  crossing  and  recrossiug  the 
“  caterpillars  ”  indiscriminately,  and  often  traversing  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast.  (3)  Carelessness  in  marking  towns ;  a  large 
number  of  candidates  would  neatly  write  the  name  of  a  town  more  or 
less  in  its  proper  position,  and  then  omit  the  very  necessary  dot 
of  location.  There  was  a  common  tendency  to  ignore  the  instructions 
at  the  head  of  the  paper,  even  though  they  were  printed  in  italics. 

Arithmetic. 

Class  I. — Tbe  work  appears  to  be  improving  in  style  and  neatness. 
The  easier  questions  were  usually  done  well,  although  a  large  per¬ 


centage  of  candidates  did  not  know  how  to  approximate  to  a  required 
degree  of  accuracy.  The  work  on  percentage  error  was  poor  ;  com¬ 
paratively  few  realized  that  the  error  was  reckoned  on  the  true 
instead  of  the  estimated  lengths.  A  similar  mistake  was  made  in  the 
question  on  percentage  profit.  Many  mistakes  were  due  to  careless 
reading  of  the  questions. 

Class  II. — On  the  whole  the  work,  both  in  style  and  accuracy, 
was  an  improvement  on  former  occasions.  Approximation,  areas 
and  volumes,  and  the  metric  system  require  more  attention. 
Many  errors  would  be  avoided  and  results  much  improved  if  all 
teachers  would  insist  on  calculations  being  done  clearly  in  their 
proper  places,  and  not  in  the  margin  of  the  paper,  in  microscopic  and 
often  illegible  figures. 

Class  III. — The  work  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  and  in  some 
directions  an  improvement  on  that  of  recent  years.  A  fairly  good 
number  did  all  the  questions  correctly,  and  the  percentage  of 
distinctions  was  satisfactory.  The  number  of  valueless  papers, 
although  too  high,  is  a  diminishing  number.  The  working  of  the 
papers,  with  few  exceptions,  was  neat  and  well  arranged. 

Lower  Forms.  — This  paper  was  on  the  whole  well  done.  The  chief 
weaknesses  were  in  L.C.M.  and  multiplication  of  fractions.  Can¬ 
didates  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  complete  working  of  each  item 
of  the  “  bill  ”  must  be  given,  and  that  this  should  be  done  as  neatly 
as  the  rest  of  the  paper.  With  this  qualification,  the  neatness  of 
the  papers  as  a  whole  was  most  praiseworthy. 

Algebra. 

Class  I. — A  great  many  candidates  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  examination,  but  the  average  answering  was  fair,  and  some  schools 
sent  in  excellent  work. 

Class  II.—  The  work  sent  up  was  of  varying  quality,  but  on  the 
whole  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  rules  was  shown,  and  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  answers  were  correct.  Many  candidates  whose 
work  was  otherwise  good  failed  to  solve  the  simple  problems  set.  The 
alternative  question  set  on  graphical  methods  was  not  often  attempted, 
and  was  seldom  correctly  done. 

Class  III. — The  work  was  as  a  whole  good,  generally  showing  a 
sound  grasp  of  the  principles  of  elementary  algebra  and  a  creditable 
amount  of  success  in  applying  them.  There  were  comparatively  few 
bad  papers. 

Lower  Forms. — The  straightforward  questions  on  the  simple  rules 
were  very  well  done,  but  there  was  much  weakness  in  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  numerical  values.  In  the  question  on  factors  the  second 
expression  was  found  difficult  of  resolution,  and  only  a  few  candidates 
were  successful  in  the  last  two  questions.  The  practice  of  writing 
down  the  altered  signs  of  an  expression  before  subtracting  is  confusing, 
and  should  be  discouraged. 

Geometry. 

Class  I.—  The  answering  of  the  B  pupils  was  much  above  that  of 
the  A  pupils  both  in  accuracy  and  in  geometrical  grip  ;  but  both  sets 
showed  a  lack  of  logic,  and  there  was  much  loose  and  muddled  work. 

Class  II. — Throughout  all  the  work  on  the  three  sections  many 
figures  were  slovenly,  and  the  lettering  was  anything  but  clear,  in 
several  cases  corrections  making  the  latter  indistinguishable.  It 
should  be  a  rule  that  when  a  correction  is  needed  the  word  or  figure 
to  be  corrected  should  be  cancelled  and  the  word  or  figure  written 
afresh.  A :  In  Question  4  the  wrong  proposition  was  frequently 
written  out.  In  Question  9  limitations  were  sometimes  introduced 
which  were  not  found  in  the  enunciation.  B  :  The  figuring  and  let¬ 
tering  of  Book  III  were  better  than  those  relating  to  Book  II. 
C  :  In  the  practical  part  Questions  3,  4,  and  5  needed  much  more  care. 
The  theoretical  work  was  imperfectly  known  and  indifferently  set 
down. 

Class  III. — Though  few  riders  were  done  by  the  average  candidate, 
the  bookwork  was  fairly  well  written  out,  and  seemed  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  The  practical  work  was  generally  well  done,  but  many 
candidates  who  took  the  B  paper  were  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
theoretical  geometry. 

Lotver  Forms. — The  work  was  satisfactory. 

Trigonometry. 

Some  excellent  papers,  but  many  seemed  hardly  to  have  advanced 
beyond  right-angled  triangles,  and  consequently  wrote  down  such 

relations  as  sin  A  =  -  in  solving  the  triangle  of  Question  7,  in  some 
c 

instances  making  it  greater  than  unity,  and  then  actually  finding 
the  angle !  Numerical  blunders  were  very  frequent.  In  solving 
triangles  (such  as  in  Question  7)  few  seemed  to  realize  the  importance 
of  calculating  all  three  angles,  and  so  obtaining  a  check  on  their  work. 

Mechanics. 

Class  I. — The  paper  was  well  done  by  the  majority  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  The  questions  on  Dynamics  and  Hydrostatics  were  answered 
better  than  those  on  Statics.  Many  candidates  attempted  to  solve 
problems  by  the  use  of  formulae  which  they  obviously  did  not  under- 
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stand  instead  of  working  from  first  principles,  and  many  expressed 
their  results  in  incorrect  units.  Candidates  should  remember  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assess  correctly  the  value  of  work  which  consists 
simply  of  numerical  calculations  without  any  explanation  as  to  theii 
origin  or  the  principles  on  which  they  depend. 

Glass  II. — Only  six  candidates  took  this  paper.  One,  who  obtained 
distinction,  showed  a  thoroughly  sound  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  subject,  and  two  others  obtained  pass  marks.  The 
questions  on  Statics  were  the  least  well  done,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
action  of  the  common  pump  were  not  properly  understood. 

Mensuration. 

Glass  I. — The  work  was  very  satisfactorily  performed,  especially  in 
respect  of  the  first  five  questions.  A  difficulty  arose  in  regard  to 
Question  6,  as  many  candidates  did  not  realise  the  form  of  the  figure. 
The  character  of  Question  7  was  discerned,  though  difficulty  was 
found  in  the  working.  Question  8,  b,  was  tried  by  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

Glass  II. — The  results  were  somewhat  disappointing  and  the  working 
was  uneven  in  the  first  three  questions.  Sufficient  care  was  not 
exercised  in  the  straightforward  Question  4.  In  Question  5  answers 
were  accepted  both  as  to  the  volume  of  the  metal  and  of  the  bore. 
Questions  6  and  7  ought  not  to  have  been  found  difficult  had  ele¬ 
mentary  formulae  been  mastered. 

French. 

Class  I. — Regarding  the  answers  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  a 
high  standard  of  careful  and  thoughtful  work  was  reached.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  scarcely  any  candidate  omitted  to  attempt 
each  part  of  the  paper.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that  all  can¬ 
didates  at  this  stage  should  make  sure  that  their  translation  of  the 
French  passages  gives  reasonable  sense  and  is  expressed  in  intelli¬ 
gent  English.  In  writing  French  the  ordinary  rules  of  agreement, 
which  must  have  been  known  to  all,  were  very  frequently  neglected. 

Class  II. — The  majority  of  the  candidates  made  tolerable  sense  of 
the  French  passage  for  translation  ;  but  more  care  should  be  given  to 
writing  good  English,  and  no  blanks  should  be  left.  The  answers  to 
the  grammar  questions  were  often  well  done,  and  showed  a  careful 
study  of  forms.  Comparatively  few  candidates  attempted  the  Free 
Composition,  and  those  who  did  so  showed  no  power  of  writing 
French.  The  translation  of  English  into  French  was  in  many  cases 
done  with  careful  attention  to  construction  and  indicated  a  satisfactory 
vocabulary. 

Class  III. — The  work  was  generally  very  slipshod.  The  grammar, 
even  the  commonest  accidence,  seemed  almost  unknown,  and, 
although  the  translation  from  French  into  English  was  fair,  no 
practical  use  of  the  materials  supplied  could  be  made  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  from  English  into  French. 

Lower  Forms. — The  general  results  were  unsatisfactory.  The  trans¬ 
lation  into  English  was  creditable  on  the  whole,  but  composition  and 
grammar  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  neglected. 

German. 

Glass  I. — The  German  prose  passage  was  well  translated  by  the 
better  candidates ;  the  others  showed  great  weakness  in  vocabulary 
and  in  grammar.  Few  were  able  to  render  the  verse  passage  in  good 
English  ;  some  gave  the  sense,  but  the  style  was  anything  but  poetic. 
The  grammar  section  was  rarely  well  answered.  Often  there  was 
carelessness,  e.g.  in  giving  the  perfect  when  the  pluperfect  was  asked 
for.  The  straightforward  passage  for  translation  into  German  was 
well  rendered  by  the  better  candidates,  but  the  attempts  of  many 
were  marred  by  numerous  mistakes  in  the  elements  of  grammar. 

Class  II. — The  main  weakness  was  in  the  answers  to  questions  on 
grammar  and  in  translating  grammatical  sentences. 

Glass  III. — Even  the  easy  grammar  questions  were  badly  done,  and 
the  composition,  except  in  a  few  cases,  was  very  poor. 

Lower  Forms. — The  answers  to  questions  on  grammar  were  the 
weakest  part. 

Dutch. 

Class  I. — There  were  six  papers  two  excellent,  one  pass,  and  three 
failures.  Only  in  one  case  was  the  translation  into  English  of  both 
prose  and  poetry  good.  The  Grammar  was  very  weak  ;  the  composi¬ 
tion  good. 

Class  II. — Half  the  candidates  failed,  chiefly  owing  to  weak¬ 
ness  in  Grammar  ;  in  fact  there  were  only  three  candidates  who 
knew  their  verbs  well.  The  translation  from  Dutch  into  English 
was  very  poor  in  view  of  the  colloquial  nature  of  the  extract. 

Class  III. — Many  candidates  were  struck  by  the  idea  that,  as  there 
must  evidently  be  some  connexion  between  Parts  I  and  1 1 1,  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  copy  Part  III  and  call  it  “  Translation  of  Part  I,” 
and  then  copy  Part  I  in  places  and  relabel  it  “Translation  of 
Part  III.”  Hence  many  absolute  failures.  The  rendering  of  the 
English  sentences  in  Part  III  was  certainly  the  worst  part  of  the 
papers.  The  answers  to  the  Grammatical  Questions  were  much 
better,  but  the  translation  into  English  proved  a  stumbling-block. 


Loiver  Forms. — The  remarks  made  about  the  Third  Class  apply  to 
the  Lower  Forms  ;  hence  nine  failures  and  only  five  passes. 

Welsh. 

The  work  done  in  all  stages  showed  a  genuine  improvement,  though 
the  improvement  was  not  equal  in  all  directions  Prose  translation 
was  on  the  whole  well  done,  but  the  verse  translation  of  the  Senior 
Stage  revealed  a  want  of  practice  in  translating  from  poetry.  The 
compositions  at  the  Senior  and  Junior  Stages  are  improving,  but  in 
several  cases  insufficient  regard  was  paid  to  the  differences  between 
literary  and  dialect  Welsh.  In  Class  III,  where  the  Composition  test 
was  largely  that  of  an  intelligent  use  of  the  vocabulary  supplied,  there 
was  often  evidence  of  insufficient  training.  The  weakest  part  of  the 
work  is  still  the  Grammar  on  its  practical  side,  where  the  application 
of  rules  to  practice  has  to  be  considered.  At  the  earlier  stages 
especially  it  is  in  the  study  of  concrete  instances  and  in  its  relation  to 
correct  writing  that  the  study  of  Grammar  is  most  profitable.  With 
an  improvement  in  the  direction  of  accuracy  and  a  rational  study  of 
grammar  the  work  shows  no  small  promise. 

Latin. 

Class  I. — The  best  part  of  the  paper  was  the  prepared  translation  ; 
the  unprepared  translation  was  generally  unsatisfactory.  The  gram¬ 
mar  and  composition  were  poor. 

Class  II. — The  chief  defect  in  the  work  submitted  was  the  absence 
of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax.  The 
Examiner  recommends  that  all  candidates  should  make  a  point  of 
practising  carefully  examples  of  such  constructions  as  the  Accusative 
and  Infinitive,  Final  Clauses,  and  Indirect  Questions.  Students  who 
fail  to  grasp  these  elementary  principles  cannot  hope  to  deal  success¬ 
fully  with  either  unprepared  translation  from  Latin  or  Latin  com¬ 
position.  The  Accidence  was  fairly  good,  but  candidates  are  warned 
against  assuming  that  all  words  set  for  declension  are  in  the  Nomina¬ 
tive  Case.  In  dealing  with  unprepared  pieces,  candidates  should 
remember  that  if  their  versions  are  unintelligible,  self-contradictory, 
or  meaningless,  they  must  be  wrong.  They  should  endeavour  first, 
from  the  words  or  sentences  which  they  can  translate  with  certainty, 
to  arrive  at  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  of  the  passage  :  they  should 
then  proceed  to  study  any  harder  words  or  sentences  in  the  light  of 
the  whole,  remembering  that  the  passage  is  a  complete  whole,  not  a 
collection  of  separate  sentences.  Especially  they  should  pay  regard 
to  punctuation,  with  a  view  to  keeping  separate  in  their  final  versions 
the  words  which  form  part  respectively  of  principal  and  subordinate 
sentences.  Candidates  should  avoid  misspelling  common  terms  like 
“genitive,”  “  comparative,”  “participle.” 

Class  III. — -The  work  generally  shows  some  slight  improvement,  but 
there  are  still  very  many  candidates  who  are  quite  unfit  for  any 
examination.  Candidates  who  take  the  Unseen  paper  generally  pro¬ 
duce  better  work  than  those  who  take  the  Caesar.  The  latter  spend 
too  much  time  on  learning  the  translation  of  the  set  book,  and  fail  in 
Grammar  and  Composition. 

Greek. 

Class  I. — Except  in  the  case  of  one  candidate,  the  translations  of  the 
unprepared  passages,  and  of  the  passages  from  the  set  books,  were  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  the  knowledge  of  accidence  and  syntax  very 
defective.  Two  candidates  attempted  the  sentences  set  for  translation 
into  Greek,  but  their  versions  were  almost  valueless. 

Class  II. — Four  candidates  failed  almost  entirely  in  all  parts  of  the 
paper.  Of  the  rest  five  did  very  fairly  in  translation,  but,  with  one 
exception,  were  not  sufficiently  faithful  to  the  original.  One  candidate 
answered  the  questions  on  accidence  very  satisfactorily,  and  four 
others  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  Of  the  five  who  attempted 
the  Composition  one  showed  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  elementary 
syntax,  and  the  work  of  another  was  promising.  The  Greek  writing 
left  much  to  be  desired. 

Heat  and  Light. 

Class  /.—The  papers  indicate  very  little  advance  upon  the  Junior 
standard.  Question  2  was  fairly  well  answered,  but  in  answering 
Question  3  a  surprising  number  of  candidates  dealt  with  a  convex 
lens  or  even  a  concave  mirror  instead  of  a  concave  lens  as  required. 
Some  excellent  answers  were  given  to  Question  5  on  the  human  eye. 
The  laws  for  transfer  of  heat  seemed  to  be  unknown. 

Class  II. — This  standard  was  well  reached  by  the  candidates, 
especially  in  the  Light  section.  The  composition  of  sunlight  did  not 
seem  to  be  known.  Questions  1  and  10  were  generally  answered 
successfully ;  so  also  was  Question  4,  except  by  one  batch  of  can¬ 
didates.  Question  8  was  scarcely  attempted,  and  knowledge  shown 
of  experimental  methods  for  determining  latent  heats  was  very  poor. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Class  I. — The  papers  were  on  ihe  whole  very  poor.  In  Question  1 
many  thought  that  it  was  reteutivity,  not  susceptibility ,  that  had  to  be- 
tested.  In  Question  3  no  precautions  were  taken,  such  as  the  placing 
of  the  magnetometer  in  the  meridian,  and  no  absolute  calculation  was 
made.  No  knowledge  was  shown  of  condensers  (Question  6),  nor 
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were  accumulators  known  in  detail ;  nor  were  candidates  acquainted 
witli  astatic  galvanometers. 

Class  II. — Very  few  answers  were  given  to  the  questions  on  current 
■electricity,  and  none  of  those  were  correct.  The  other  parts  were 
fairly  well  answered,  except  Question  4.  Candidates  should  be 
taught  that  iron  Alina's  do  not  provide  a  very  satisfactory  way  of 
mapping  magnetic  fields. 

Physiology. 

There  was  much  inequality  in  the  merit  of  the  papers,  especially  in 
Class  I.  Whilst  many  were  exceedingly  weak,  groups  of  papers 
showed  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology, 
and  gave  evidence  of  good  clear  teaching.  The  average  in  the  Second 
Class  was  far  higher  than  in  the  First  Class,  and  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  schools  the  physiological  instruction  is  being  put  into  the  hands 
•of  capable  teachers. 

Botany. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  work  was  very  poor.  A  lack 
of  definite  knowledge  was  apparent.  It  must  clearly  be  under¬ 
stood  that  vague  knowledge  is  worthless.  The  questions  set  were 
throughout  very  elementary,  and  did  not  require  any  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  answers  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  indicate  almost  without  exception  that  the 
candidates  had  failed  to  grasp  the  first  principles  of  the  subject.  One 
word  of  commendation  may  be  given.  A  larger  proportion  than 
usual  of  satisfactory  longitudinal  diagrams  of  the  flower  was  sent  in. 
The  actual  description  is  of  quite  subordinate  importance  to  the 
diagrams — longitudinal  and  transverse.  Throughout  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  figures. 

Drawing. 

Class  I. — The  very  best  papers  were  hardly  so  good  as  usual, 
hut  the  bulk  of  the  work  was  equal  to  the  average  of  recent  examina¬ 
tions.  In  Model  Drawing  the  treatment  of  lines  above  the  eye  level 
proved  a  difficulty.  Very  often  one  or  more  of  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  group  went  very  wide  of  the  mark  and  betrayed  absence  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  value  of  a  vanishing  point.  Good  elliptical  renderings 
of  the  circle  drawn  on  the  ground  were  not  so  common  as  could  be 
desired — sometimes  the  curve  was  dragged  out  of  shape  to  fit  badly 
placed  extremities  of  the  legs  of  the  easel. 

Class  II. — The  group  of  objects  set  for  the  Model  Drawing  proved 
a  rather  searching  test,  and  revealed  some  decidedly  weak  places. 
Failures  in  the  proportional  sizes  and  relative  positions  of  the  objects 
were  common,  and  there  was  considerable  lack  of  observation  as  to 
the  position  of  the  bricks  on  the  board.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of 
weakness  in  the  management  of  ellipses.  Altogether  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  perspective  seemed  weaker  than  usual,  although  the 
number  of  distinctions  awarded  indicates  that  the  problem  was  by  no 
means  too  difficult  for  those  who  possessed  sound  knowledge.  The 
Drawings  from  the  Flat  showed  on  the  whole  a  slight  falling  off  from 
the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  common  defects  were  faults  in 
relative  proportions  of  the  parts,  lack  of  “life  ”  or  “  growth  ”  in  the 
■curves,  poor  quality  of  line.  There  was  evidence  of  too  general  an 
absence  of  methods  of  “  setting  out”  the  leading  lines  of  the  figure. 
In  some  cases  the  results  arrived  at  merely  by  the  light  of  nature  were 
surprisingly  good,  but  more  often  success  might  have  been  better 
organized  by  the  candidate.  Mechanical  lining  in  is  still  responsible 
for  a  certain  amount  of  mischief. 

Class  III  and  Lower  Forms. — On  the  whole  the  exercises  showed  an 
■improvement  on  those  of  former  examinations,  but  a  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  are  still  prone  to  finish  their  exercises  by  overlaying  all  with  a 
heavy  and  careless  line.  If  it  were  realized  by  the  students  that  a 
habit  of  clearing  the  work  and  improving  the  form  would  speedily 
'result  in  the  production  not  only  of  a  better  drawing  but  also  of  a 
better  line,  further  improvement  in  the  average  of  attainment 
would  be  manifest.  Some  candidates  applied  a  species  of  shading  to 
their  Freehand  exercises,  thus  obscuring  their  work  and  wasting 
-valuable  time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  improvement  of  the 
■drawing.  In  the  Model  Drawings  apparent  rise  of  receding  horizontal 
lines  was  at  times  much  overdone.  An  efficient  check  for  this  error  is 
a  pencil  held  horizontally  through  one  end  of  the  line  under  observa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  portion  out  from  the  vertical  line  at  the  other  end  can 
be  compared  with  the  length  of  pencil  intercepted.  The  tendency  to 
make  the  base  of  a  circular  object  too  flat  may  be  counteracted  by 
•demonstration  of  the  maxim  that  in  such  objects  an  ellipse  which  is 
partly  hidden  is  rounder  than  one  which  is  entirely  visible.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  shading  should  be  attempted  at  this  stage.  The  use  of 
rough  paper  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  suitable  paper  for  candidates  is 
that  which  they  are  accustomed  to  use. 

Music. 

The  more  elementary  part  of  the  work,  i.e.  intervals,  scales,  time, 
&c.,  was  on  the  whole  very  fairly  done  ;  the  harmony,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  poor.  Candidates  seemed  to  have  little  idea  of  the  correct 
treatment  of  chords  and  of  chord  progression.  Modulation  was  also 
very  weak,  and  in  many  cases  not  attempted  at  all.  In  their  pre¬ 


paration  candidates  should  have  more  practice  in  writing .  chords 
correctly  in  four-part  harmony  and  in  good  harmonic  progression. 

The  Chairman  having  appointed  Mr.  Starbuck  and  Mr. 
Whitbread  to  act  as  scrutators,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  twelve  members  of  the  Council  and  three  auditors. 
On  the  scrutators  presenting  their  report,  the  following  were 
declared  to  be  elected  : — 

Members  of  the  Council. 

Prof.  John  Adams,  M.  A.,  B.Sc. ,  LL.D. ,  23  Tanza  Road,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  N.W. 

G.  Armitage-Smith,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  3  Albert  Terrace,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W. 

Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  M.A. ,  Chillenden  Rectory,  Canterbury. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  1  Mount  Pleasant  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
F.  Charles1,  B.A.,  22  Park  Crescent,  Church  End,  Finchley,  N. 
Miss  E.  A.  S.  Dawes,  D.Lit.,  Weybridge  Ladies’  School,  Wey- 
bridge. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Dixon,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  The  Grove, 
Whittlesford,  Cambs. 

T.  Hay,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  The  Grammar  School,  Chelmsford. 

A.  Millar  Inglis,  Maidenhead  College,  Maidenhead. 

E.  J.  Morgan,  Castle  Hill  School,  Ealing. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Scott,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Mercers’  School,  Barnard’s  Inn, 
Holborn,  E.C. 

F.  A.  Sibly,  M.A. ,  LL.D.,  Haywardsfield,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

Auditors. 

J.  Blake  Harrold,  F.C.R.A.,  A  C.I.S.,  61  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

H.  Chettle,  M.A. ,  76  Ridge  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

A.  E.  C.  Dickinson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  L.C.P.,  Grove  House, 
Highgate. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  March  28.  Present:  Sir 
Philip  Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Prof.  Adams, 
Prof.  Adamson,  Dr.  Armitage-Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet, 
Rev.  J.  0.  Bevan,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Butler,  Mr.  Charles,  Miss  Crooksbank,  Prof.  W.  E.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Miss  Jebb,  Miss  Lawford,  Mr. 
Longsdon,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Rushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  Wagstaff,  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who  had 
satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions: — Licentiateship :  Lal- 
madhab  Raychaudhuri ;  As  so  dates  hip :  Erasmus  William  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cole,  Balmukand  Jain,  James  William  Pullen,  Donald 
Reid,  Atma  Rama  Sangal,  Herbert  John  Wells. 

Mr.  Millar  Inglis  was  appointed  the  representative  of  the 
College  on  the  Council  of  the  Educational  Kinematograph 
Association. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Examination  Committee  it 
was  resolved: — (a.)  that  Domestic  Economy  be  included  in 
the  list  of  subjects  which  may  count  towards  a  Certificate  in 
any  grade  of  the  Certificate  Examination  ;  ( b )  that  Italian, 
Zoology,  and  Geology  be  removed  from  the  list  of  subjects 
for  the  Certificate  Examinations  ;  (e)  that  the  following  be  ap¬ 
pointed  additional  Examiners  : — English,  Miss E. Lee;  Modern 
Languages,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  G.  R.  Gliinicke,  B.A. ;  Classics,  Mr. 
H.  R.  Tottenham,  M.A. ;  Chemistry,  Mr.  S.  W.  Collins,  B.Sc., 
E.I.C. ;  and  that  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Channon  be  appointed  an 
additional  Reviser  in  Mathematics  ;  ( d )  that  in  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  Examination  Regulations  for  future  years  a  notice  be 
inserted  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable  that  candidates 
offering  foreign  languages  should  show  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  terms  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  ;  (e)  that  the  Examina¬ 
tions  of  Foreign  Teachers  for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English  be  held  twice  a  year  at  dates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Dean, 
and  not  at  dates  selected  by  the  candidates. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  was 
resolved  : — (a)  that  the  terms  of  the  agreements  relating  to  the 
Joint  Scholastic  Agency  be  revised,  and  that,  with  a  view  to 
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making  revision  possible  in  the  immediate  future,  formal 
notice  be  given  that  the  College  intends  to  terminate  the 
landlord  and  tenant  Agreement  and  withdraw  from  the 
guaranteeing  Agreement  on  September  29,  1914;  (6)  that  a 
contribution  of  £10  be  paid  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Federal  Council  during  the  current  year. 

A  grant  of  £10  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was  made 
to  a  life  member  of  the  College,  and  a  pension  of  £26  a  year 
was  granted  to  the  widow  of  a  former  life  member. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : — “  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council,  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  the 
College  should  apply  as  early  as  possible  for  admission  to 
the  Teachers’  Register.” 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : — 

Mr.  W.  S.  Aucott,  A.C.P.,  St.  Dun, stan’s  College,  Margate. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Austen,  Salesian  School,  Battersea,  S.W. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Aveling,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Glen  Turk,  Wimbledon  Park 
Road  South,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Coulthard,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.,  5  Gisburn  Road, 

Hornsey,  N. 

Miss  V.  T.  Down,  A.C.P.,  St.  John’s  School,  Bexhill. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Tungate,  A.C.P.,  Russell  Hill,  Purley,  Surrey. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
Library  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Blacicie  &  Sox.— Britain  and  her  Neighbours,  Books  I  and  II ;  New 
Systematic  English  Readers.  I  and  II ;  Rambler  Travel  Books  (Africa)  ;  Clax- 
ton’s  Iron  and  the  Ron  Worker ;  De  Quineey’s  English  Mail  Coach ;  Brum’s 
Uramatized  Recitations ;  Holinshed’s  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century; 
Raleigh’s  Discovery  of  Guiana ;  Walker  and  Strachan’s  Needlework  and  Cut¬ 
ting  Out;  Walpole  s  Letters  on  France;  Willson’s  Passages  for  French  Dicta¬ 
tion  and  Unseen  Translation 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Evans’s  Handbook  of  Precis- 
Writing  ;  Kingsley’s  Heroes ;  Lubbock’s  English  Prose,  Parts  I  and  II ; 
Murison’s  Burke’s  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents  :  Thomp¬ 
son's  Byron’s  Cliilde  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  (First  St-ries), 
Last  Essays  of  Elia,  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ;  Young’s  Primer  of  English 
Literature. 

By  Macmili.a n  &  Co.— Bridge’s  von  Kleist’s  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg, 
and  Word-  and  Phrase-book  to  the  same. 

By  Methuen  &  Co. — Hilditch’s  Third  Year  Course  of  Organic  Chemistry ; 
Sage  and  Fretwell’s  Elementary  Building  Construction. 

B3'  J.  Murray. — Draper’s  “  Middle  Method”  German  Course. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Caunt’s  Introduction  to  the  Infini¬ 
tesimal  Calculus  :  Dufferin’s  Letters  from  High  Latitudes ;  Herbertson’s  Pre¬ 
liminary  Geography  ;  Holmes’s  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico  ;  Macaulay’s  Life  of 
John  Bunyan,  and  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  Shakespeare’s  Richard  III ; 
Wheeler’s  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury,  with  Additional  Poems. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press. — Drennan’s  Chaucer's  Parlement  of 
loules;  Walker’s  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Calendar  of  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

Register  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


REVIEWS. 


A  National  System  of  Education.  By  J.  H.  Whitehouse. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  is  a  book  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  Mr.  White- 
house  has  learnt  the  lesson  that  all  public  men  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  learning — though  not  all  of  them  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it — the  lesson  that  people  will  not  stand  long-winded- 
ness  in  practical  matters.  We  have  here  the  whole  subject 
of  the  administration  of  education  dealt  with  in  ninety  pages: 
but  every  page  counts.  The  arrangement  is  admirable. 
Everything  is  set  out  in  the  briefest  terms  consistent  with 
perfect  clearness.  The  reader  is  grateful  for  the  generous 
supply  of  useful  guiding  “  heads  ”  to  sections.  Everything 
is  made  easy  for  him,  and  after  the  book  has  been  read,  it 
lends  itself  with  special  good  nature  to  re-reading.  It  is 
intensely  practical  throughout,  with  the  single  exception  of 
a  two-page  quotation  from  Ruskin,  which,  in  a  chapter  on 
Art  Teaching,  is,  we  suppose,  humanly  inevitable.  Whether 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Whitehouse  or  not  we  must  admit  that  he 
in  an  unusually  successful  expositor. 

A  prefatory  note  informs  us  that  “  This  book  is  issued  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Liberal  Education  Group  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
they  are  not  necessarily  committed  to  its  detailed  recommen¬ 
dations.”  The  work  therefore  has  a  special  interest,  as 
shadowing  forth  what  may  soon  come  within  the  realm  of 
very  practical  politics.  Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  here  any  party  question.  There  is  indeed  a  chapter 


— as  there  ought  to  be — on  the  Religious  Question,  but  we- 
rather  think  if  it  gives  offence  at  all  it  will  not  be  to:  teachers. 
Its  defect — if  it  can  be  called  a  defect — is  that  it  regards  the 
matter  too  much  from  the  purely  educational  standpoint; 
which  is  a  pleasing  reversal  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  the 
politician. 

The  key-note  of  the  whole  is  the  desire  for  the  solidarity  of 
the  teaching  profession,  and  for  the  organic  unification  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  country.  Mr.  Whitehouse  declines 
to  recognize  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  different 
in  kind.  He  wants  all  education  to  be  the  same  up  to  twelve 
years  of  age — he  has  evidently  in  view  the  American  ideal, 
and,  in  fact,  suggests  means  to  “  assist  the  creation  of  the 
common  school  ” — and  thereafter  to  have  differentiation  in  all 
manner  of  schools,  every  one  of  which,  however,  is  to  have 
the  right  to  call  itself  secondary.  Most  teachers  will  be 
pleased  to  find  that  he  understands  remarkably  well  all  their 
shibboleths,  knows  thoroughly  the  technical  distinction  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  masters,  appreciates  at  its  true  worth  the 
ingenious  invention  of  the  name  “  responsible  teacher,”  per¬ 
ceives  the  inwardness  of  the  two  expressions  council  school 
and  county  school.  In  a  word,  he  writes  from  behind  the 
scenes.  No  doubt  he  sometimes  appears  to  be  an  outsider, 
but  that  is  only  in  pure  theory.  Most  teachers  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  him  speaking  of  the  Montessori  method  as  if  it 
were  something  of  a  revelation.  But  on  all  the  points  that 
really  matter  the  teachers  will  find  Mr.  Whitehouse 
thoroughly  sound.  They  will  back  up  all  he  says  about 
the  size  of  classes,  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  different  authorities,  dual  inspection,  the  source 
of  teachers’  salaries,  the  playground,  the  school  bath,  the 
school  journey. 

When  he  conies  to  controversial  matters  Mr.  Whitehouse 
steers  a  very  careful  course.  He  is  eminently  fair  to  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  him,  he  does  his  best  to  see  their  point 
of  view,  and  to  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  proposals  he 
makes,  but  he  never  hesitates  in  the  least  as  to  the  line  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  follow.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  writer 
so  decided  without  being  offensively  so. 

One  of  the  most  useful  chapters  deals  with  what  he  calls 
the  School  Base,  by  which  he  means  the  allocation  of  a  defin¬ 
ite  site  for  all  tfie  educational  work  of  a  neighbourhood, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  In  London,  for  example,  these 
bases  would  be  situated  on  the  borders  of  some  permanently 
open  space  such  as  a  public  park.  Not  only  would  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  the  benefit  of  the  park,  but  by  the  combination  of 
the  playground  space,  that  would  have  to  be  provided  in  any 
case  for  the  schools,  the  pupils  could  have  sufficient  room  for 
organized  games  that  are  impossible  on  the  limited  patch 
of  inhospitable  asphalt  that  is  at  present  available.  He 
recognizes  all  the  difficulties  that  you  and  I  are  ready  to- 
point  out,  but  he  is  ready  with  his  “  on  the  whole  it  is  better 
than  what  we  have  at  present.”  He  further  demands  time- 
for  the  gradual  development  of  his  Base  plan.  Probably  he 
underestimates  the  difficulty  of  distance  from  home.  It  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  looks.  He  has  to  say  that  “  in  most  cases,  with 
the  assistance  of  train,  ’bus,  or  tram,  no  child  would  have  to- 
walk  more  than  a  mile  each  way,  and  the  child  who  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  walk  this  distance  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be- 
educated  at  all.”  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the 
teacher  will  shake  his  head,  and  ask  Mr.  Whitehouse  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  age  of  the  pupils.  A  two-mile  walk  in 
London,  plus  a  double  train,  tram,  or  ’bus  ride,  would  mate¬ 
rially  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  Base.  Yet  it  should  not 
be  the  teacher’s  part  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  scheme  of  a 
practical  man  who,  after  all,  is  giving  us  a  lead.  We  can¬ 
not  but  have  sympathy  with  a  member  of  Parliament  who 
wants  to  do  things,  and  who  tells  us  that  “  what  is  desirable 
is  that-  an  ideal  should  exist,  a  start  be  made.” 


The  Corner-Stone  of  Education.  By  Edward  Lyttelton. 
(5s.  net.  Putnam.) 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  “  An  Essay  on  the  Home- 
Training  of  Children.”  Its  author  had  been  asked  to  under¬ 
take  a  book  on  the  “  moral  ”  temptations  of  boyhood,  but 
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soon  found,  on  attempting  the  task,  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  much  deeper  question:  On  what  is  character  built? 
The  thesis  of  the  book,  which  is  frankly  addressed  to  profess¬ 
ing  Christians,  is  that  the  one  hope  for  the  moral  regener¬ 
ation  of  our  country  and  empire  is  the  rejuvenescence  of 
Christianity.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  Christians  should 
practise  Christianity.  That  is  all;  or  nearly  all,  for  the 
Canon  puts  in  a  caveat  about  our  motive  in  Christian  prac¬ 
tice.  “  Are  we  Christians  in  order  to  benefit  men:  or  do 
we  benefit  men  because  we  are  Christians?”  He  has  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  the  second  alternative.  He  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  common  attitude  of  well  meaning  men  that 
we  ought  to  adopt  and  practise  religion  as  the  only  means 
of  supplying  an  adequate  moral  sanction.  The  true  Chris¬ 
tian  cannot  but  benefit  men:  still,  he  benefits  them  because 
he  is  a  Christian,  and  “  can  none  other.”  Whether  we  agree 
with  the  Canon  or  not,  on  this  point  we  must  all  rejoice  in 
the  single-mindedness  of  an  author  who  in  these  days  comes 
so  definitely  to  the  point  on  such  a  subject. 

When  it  comes  to  the  practical  question  of  the  training  of 
character,  our  author  is  on  more  familiar  ground,  but  hei 
treats  the  threadbare  subject  in  a  most  attractive  way.  The 
identity  of  will  and  character  is  insisted  upon,  and  the 
natural  conclusions  drawn.  Dr.  Lyttelton  makes  no  parade 
of  authorities,  but  if  he  has  not  come  across  J.  Payot’s  “Edu¬ 
cation  de  la  Volonte  ”  he  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Frenchman  works  out  on  a  psychological  basis  the  position 
that  is  here  reached  in  quite  a  different  way.  Teachers  in 
particular  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  this  book  carries  the 
war  into  the  enemies’  country,  and,  so  far  from  apologizing 
for  the  work  of  the  public-school  master,  throws  the  blame 
of  moral  failings  back  to  a  much  earlier  stage.  The  author 
regards  the  period  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age 
“  not  so  much  as  a  time  of  critical  struggle  as  one  when  the 
struggle  is  virtually  over.  .  .  .  Ho  mistake  is  so  frequently 
made  as  to  conceive  of  the  later  teens  as  ordinarily  the  most 
impressionable  time  of  life.  Much,  might  be  said  for  their 
being  the  very  reverse.”  In  consequence,  it  would  appear 
that  all  the  public-school  master  can  do  is  to  repair — so  far 
as  that  is  possible — the  damage  done  in  character  formation 
at  the  earliest  stages.  It  is  the  nursery  and  not  the  school 
that  is  the  veritable  officina  hominum.  The  school  is  only 
the  repairing  yard.  All  this  fits  in  with  the  theory  of  a 
certain  psychological  school  with  which  Canon  Lyttelton  can 
have  no  sympathy;  but  it  certainly  fits  into  his  own,  and  of 
the  two  theories  every  kindly  disposed  person  will  pray  that 
the  Canon’s  is  right. 

The  book  is  optimistic  in  tone  and  artistic  in  method.  The 
optimism  is  manifest  throughout.  In  these  days  of  dreary 
educational  diatribes  it  is  a  joy  to  run  through  these  heart¬ 
ening  pages.  Hot  that  our  author  neglects  the  dark  side. 
He  has  a  long  and  intensely  interesting  chapter  on  Types 
of  Failure,  in  which,  by  the  way,  we  have  an  excellent  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  writer’s  artistic  power.  It  reads  like,  indeed 
it  is,  a  “  sort  of  ”  novel.  Very  early  in  the  book  the  author 
gives  an  incident  of  a  two-year-old  boy  named  Jack  stamp¬ 
ing  upon  a  hedge-sparrow  which  lay  sprawling  helpless  on 
the  lawn.  The  lesson  of  the  incident  is  drawn,  but  Jack  re¬ 
appears  in  different  connexions  till  he  dies — a  little  short  of 
eighty — as  one  of  the  “  types  of  failure,”  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  his  name  in  “  Who’s  Who,”  had  retired  on  a  com¬ 
petency  at  fifty-five,  and  had  played  a  good  game  of  golf 
up  to  the  end.  Other  types  of  failure  are  described  with 
great  clearness,  and  a  refreshing  absence  of  bitterness.  There 
is  a  persuasive  truthfulness  about  the  whole  book  that  makes 
the  reader  long  to  be  convinced,  even  when  his  prej  udice  is 
for  the  other  side.  What  could  be  better  than  the  spirit  of 
the  chapter  on  Stimulus,  with  its  admirable  resume  of  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  two  schools?  In  writing  this 
chapter  the  Canon  has  deserved  well  of  his  profession. 

The  book  is  full  of  insight  and  courage.  It  is  not  every 
clerical  Head  of  a  college  who  would  dare  to  speak  of  “  abor¬ 
tive  exhortations  from  the  school  pulpit.”  Hot  many  pro¬ 
fessional  schoolmasters  would  have  ventured  on  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  a  weak-willed  nurse  may  be  of  more  value  in  the 


moral  training  of  the  child  than  one  who  is  a  “  wise  and 
strong  person.”  Above  all,  there  is  the  placing  of  pride  in  its 
true  relation  to  sensuality.  This  will  no  doubt  surprise  many 
schoolmasters,  but  the  Canon  has  made  his  point,  and  the 
result  cannot  but  help  to  clear  the  air  about  questions  on 
which  too  many  teachers  appear  to  have  an  obsession. 


Education  and  the  New  Utilitarianism.  By  Alexander 
Darroch.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

This  is  one  of  those  disappointing  books  that  borrow  their 
title  from  the  first  chapter.  A  book  on  such  a  subject  as 
“  Education  and  the  Hew  Utilitarianism,”  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  successor  to  Prof.  Laurie  naturally  attracts  all  wrho 
have  an  interest  in  the  philosophical  aspects  of  education. 
But  on  opening  the  book  we  find  that  it  consists  of  eight 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  and  places.  The  seven 
lectures  that  follow  the  title  address  deal  respectively  with 
the  following  subjects:  ■ — Democracy  and  Education,  The 
Moral  Education  Problem,  Two  Ideals  of  Woman’s  Educa¬ 
tion,  The  Place  of  the  Domestic  Sciences  in  the  Education 
of  Grirls,  The  School  and  the  State,  Is  a  Science  of  Education 
Possible?  The  Meaning  and  Educational  Value  of  History. 
There  is  here  no  cohesion.  It  is  true  that  the  author  suggests 
a  common  point  of  view  running  through  his  addresses, 
when  he  tells  us  that  “  the  ‘  pragmatic  ’  principles  set  forth 
in  the  opening  essay,  which  gives  the  main  title  to  the 
volume,  are  more  or  less  consistently  exemplified  in  the 
addresses  which  follow.”  But  the  book  cannot  be  regarded 
as  in  any  sense  a  unity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  real  need  for  the  author’s 
plea :  “  For  any  imperfection  of  form  or  lack  of  references 
the  author  craves  the  reader’s  kind  indulgence  on  the  ground 
that  the  addresses,  as  a  rule,  have  been  composed  and  written 
in  the  intervals  of  a  busy  practical  life.”  The  addresses  are 
far  from  needing  any  apology  as  they  stand.  The  very  fact 
that  Prof.  Darroch  is  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a  competent 
philosopher  and  an  expert  educationist,  gives  a  special  value 
to  his  views  on  the  practical  matters  he  deals  with.  The 
only  matter  of  reference  regarding  which  we  have  cause  of 
complaint  is  the  occasion  on  which  each  of  the  lectures  was 
delivered.  Only  two  such  references  are  supplied,  and  in 
only  one  of  these  is  the  date  given.  In  estimating  the  value 
of  arguments  on  such  subjects  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
know  first  of  all  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  then  what 
evidence  was  at  that  time  available  to  the  public. 

The  first  address  is  remarkably  good,  and  makes  a  much 
needed  correlation  between  the  newer  dynamic  philosophy 
and  the  systematic  study  of  education.  Our  teachers  at 
present  need  just  such  information  and  criticism  as  are  here- 
offered.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
addresses,  but  we  must  add  the  complaint  that  they  should 
have  been  collated  by  the  author.  As  it  is,  the  reader  must 
for  himself  read  into  the  Problem  of  the  Possibility  of  a 
Science  of  Education  the  teachings  of  history.  Prof.  Dar¬ 
roch  is  particularly  clear,  and  not  a  little  courageous,  in  his 
treatment  of  women’s  education.  On  moral  education  he 
moderates  very  wisely  between  the  enthusiasts  in  the  oppos¬ 
ing  camps;  while  in  dealing  with  Democracy  and  Education 
he  presents  points  of  view  that  will  probably  be  fresh  te 
most  of  his  readers,  and  that  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  further 
inquiry.  The  individual  addresses  are  excellent:  our  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  they  do  not  justify  the  title. 


Dr.  Montessori’s  Own  Handbook.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Heinemann.) 

In  answer  to  the  natural  question  that  most  people  will 
ask — why  was  this  book  published? — Dr.  Montessori  sup¬ 
plies  the  statement:  “As  a  result  of  the  widespread  interest 
that  has  been  taken  in  my  method  of  child  education,  certain 
books  have  been  issued,  which  may  appear  to  the  general 
reader  to  be  authoritative  expositions  of  the  Montessori  Sys¬ 
tem.  I  wish  to  state  definitely  that  the  present  work,  the 
English  translation  of  which  has  been  authorized  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  me,  is  the  only  authentic  manual  of  the  Montessori 
method,  and  that  the  only  other  authentic  or  authorized 
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works  of  mine  in  the  English  language  are  ‘  The  Montessori 
Method’  and  ‘Pedagogical  Anthropology.’”  So  now  Ave 
know.  This  work  and  the  two  others  mentioned  are  the  only 
real  and  original  expositions:  none  others  genuine:  when 
you  ask  for  a  Montessori  see  that  you  get  it. 

To  one  who  has  already  read  “  The  Montessori  Method  ” 
there  is  nothing  new  in  this  handbook,  and  Dr.  Montessori 
frequently  refers  the  readers  of  the  “  Handbook  ”  to  her 
larger  work  for  fuller  treatment  of  the  matters  dealt  with. 
To  one,  however,  who  wants  to  get  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
method,  the  present  book  can  be  cordially  recommended. 
It  is  extremely  Avell  got  up,  the  illustrations  are  excellent, 
the  print  large  and  clear,  and  within  the  136  pages  there  is 
enough  of  Dr.  Montessori’s  own  personality  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
method.  An  occasional  introduction  of  the  personal  element, 
as  on  page  64  and  again  on  page  65,  adds  a  charm  to  the  text. 
Naturally  the  book  deals  mainly  with  the  apparatus,  and  the 
reader  will  find  that  the  explanatory  text  is  specially  clear. 
Such  explanations  are  indeed  rather  difficult  for  an  author, 
but  Dr.  Montessori  has  avoided  inconsistencies  between  the 
text  and  the  illustration  in  every  case  except  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  psedometer  on  page  15,  where  the  illustration 
does  not  agree  with  the  statement  “  from  the  centre  of  which 
rise  two  wooden  posts.”  One  point  that  supplies  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  to  readers  who  know  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  the  occasional  indication  given  of  the  authoress’s 
awareness  of  certain  lines  of  criticism.  Her  section  on  Free¬ 
dom  is  calculated  to  allay  the  fears  of  some  of  her  critics 
who  have,  through  insufficient  knowledge  of  her  works,  sup¬ 
posed  that  she  would  exercise  no  control  over  her  pupils. 
Again,  in  her  treatment  of  the  Silence  Game  we  seem  to 
detect  an  answer  to  the  common  criticism  that  her  method 
does  not  make  provision  for  corporate  work — “  Here  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  a 
community  to  achieve  a  common  end.”  Again,  she  has  some 
satisfaction  in  pointing  out  “  that  the  common  belief  that 
children  love  bright  and  glaring  colours,  has  been  the  result 
of  observation  of  children  without  education .”  We  welcome 
the  section  on  the  reading  of  music,  and  we  note  Avith  satis¬ 
faction  the  intimation  that  Dr.  Montessori’s  experiments  in 
the  continuation  of  her  methods  for  older  children  are,  in 
the  case  of  arithmetic  at  all  events,  already  far  advanced. 


OYEESEAS. 

Some  years  ago,  Prof.  Moore,  of  Harvard,  delivering  some 
lectures  in  California,  gave  offence  to  a  lady  by  his  reply  to 
her  question:  “  Say,  Professor,  is  this  course  to  be  given  in 
Latin  or  in  the  American  Language?”  She  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  brief  reply:  “Madam,  I  lecture  in  English.”  Her 
dissatisfaction  would  have  been  shared  by  a  writer  in  the 
March  number  of  the  English  Journal  (Chicago),  who,  un¬ 
der  the  title  “  On  Teaching  American,”  asks  her  readers  to 
recognize  that  English  is  being  taught  in  America  largely  as 
a  classical  language,  and  that  the  average  young  American 
is  now  such  a  composite  creature  that  English  has  no  longer 
the  racial  appeal  that  it  had  to  his  forerunner  of  even  fifty 
years  ago.  “  Give  us,”  pleads  the  writer,  “  0  ye  gods  of  the 
college-entrance  requirement  list,  more  American  authors!” 

Still  more  interesting  to  our  teachers  of  English  at  home 
is  an  article  in  the  same  magazine  that  gives  us  “  A  Eebel- 
lious  Word  on  English  Composition.”  It  appears  that  the 
teachers  of  scientific  subjects  in  the  American  schools,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  their  pupils  have  a  very  feeble  grasp  of  English 
■composition,  have  asked  the  teachers  of  English  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  improving  this  state  of  affairs.  But  the  rebel¬ 
lious  word  consists  in  a  plain  statement  that  the  teachers  of 
English  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  too  well  to  be 
misled  into  a  co-operation  that  consists  in  one  man  doing 
•another  man’s  work  for  him.  It  is  maintained  that  what  the 
science  teachers  want  is  to  get  the  teachers  of  English  to 
mark  the  papers  for  their  colleagues.  “Fifteen  or'twenty 
years  ago  the  teachers  of  non-English  subjects  said:  ‘Omit 


the  courses  in  the  classical  languages;  give  us  the  students 
in  the  laboratory  and  shop;  we’ll  furnish  them  practical 
training  and  culture  as  a  by-product.’  To-day  they  are 
seeking  a  scapegoat  for  the  illiteracy  of  their  students. 
They  have  not  made  good  their  word,  and  they  will  not  admit 
it.  But  there  lies  the  responsibility  just  the  same.  ‘If  my 
students  gits  the  idea,  I  don’t  care  how  they  say  it,’  said  an 
instructor  from  the  shops,  before  his  faculty  associates  when 
the  question  of  English  instruction  was  being  discussed. 
That  is  a  frank  and  manly,  if  illiterate,  admission.  It  has 
been  the  unadmitted  general  attitude  too  long.  That  peda¬ 
gogical  pronunciamiento  sent  forth  so  many  years  ago  should 
now  come  home  to  roost.  The  responsibility  should  be  placed 
where  it  really  belongs.  The  teachers  of  composition  ha\re 
a  right  to  independence;  they  should  never  become  subser¬ 
vient  to  any  other  departments  in  any  institution.  They 
should  say  to  their  fellows:  ‘If  co-operation  is  to  be  the 
plan,  you  co-operate  Avith  me.’  ” 

The  March  number  of  Education  (Boston)  is  strong  in 
showing  the  close  connexion  between  the  school  and  the 
home.  It  gives  an  enormous  list  of  home  occupations  that 
the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  give  school 
credit  for  if  properly  certified  by  the  parent.  Each  of  the 
following,  for  example,  will  count  for  one-eighth  of  a 
school  credit: — shingling  or  painting  the  house  or  barn; 
swimming  300  feet  in  one  continuous  performance;  pre¬ 
paring  one  meal  alone  daily  for  three  months;  making  a 
hat  or  cap;  sleeping  for  one  year  in  the  open  air  or  with 
open  window;  keeping  a  systematic  saAungs  bank  ac¬ 
count  for  one  year,  with  regular  monthly  deposits.  With 
this  close  connexion  with  home  we  are  not  so  much  surprised 
as  we  would  otherwise  have  been  to  read  elsewhere  that 
“  Pupils  in  the  Dickerson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  went  to 
school  from  4.30  in  the  afternoon  to  10  o’clock  at  night  on 
one  occasion  lately,  in  order  that  the  adult  members  of  their 
families  might  see  the  school  plant  in  operation.  The  school 
program  was  carried  out  in  the  regular  order,  including 
the  serving  of  the  school  luncheon  about  the  middle  of  the 
session.”  Think  of  that,  and  ponder  what  follows.  “  Over 
fifteen  thousand  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
what  the  high  school  was  actually  doing.” 

“  Farmers  with  a  high  school  education  make  nearly  double 
the  average  income  of  those  with  merely  a  common  school 
education,  and  those  who  start  earliest  make  the  most  profits, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  investigators.” 
The  investigators  give  us  no  clue  as  to  what  inference  Ave 
are  to  draAv  from  this  remarkable  statement.  If  they  think 
it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  higher  education  they  might 
do  worse  than  inquire  whether  in  the  high  schools  they  still 
give  information  about  that  cheerful  little  matter  of  post 
hoc  and  propter  hoc. 

In  reviewing  Dr.  Parkin’s  “  The  Ehodes  Scholarships,” 
the  critic  of  the  (New  York)  Educational  Review  quotes 
the  following  passage: — “While  the  proportion  of  absolute 
failures  has  been  small,  the  number  of  marked  successes  has 
not  been  large,”  and  condenses  Dr.  Parkin  thus:  “  the  Ehodes 
scholar  at  the  end  or  near  the  end  of  his  home  college  course 
is  not  as  accurate  a  scholar  in  the  subj  ects  he  has  studied  as 
is  the  well  trained  boy  fresh  from  an  English  public  school, 
and  intellectually  as  a  rule  is  less  thoroughly  grounded  than 
the  best  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  to  come  into  competi¬ 
tion.”  Then  the  critic  goes  on  to  explain  what  this  really 
means.  “  It  is  not  wholly  that  he  is  ill-instructed,  although 
that  is  too  often  the  case,  as  much  as  it  is  that  he  has  been 
differently  instructed,  and  instead  of  folloAving  out  lines  that 
are  already  familiar  to  him,  he  is  abruptly  called  upon  to 
take  up  others  that  are  new.” 

In  the  April  number  of  the  same  Review  appears  a  cheer¬ 
ful  account  of  an  address  by  the  well  known  neurologist, 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  who  has  been  relieving  his  mind  by 
disposing  of  the  notion  that  the  American  schoolboy  is  over¬ 
worked.  The  American  boy  on  the  average  attends  school 
for  185  to  200  days  with  a  total  annual  number  of  hours  of 
between  nine  hundred  and  a  thousand,  while  the  German  boy 
attends  school  on  270  days  and  puts  in  a  total  of  fourteen 
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hundred  hours.  Dr.  Dana  proclaimed  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  “  group  of  human  beings,  except  college  students,  whose 
minds  were  less  overtaxed  than  schoolboys.”  The  American 
boy  is  far  on  the  way,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Dana,  to 
feeble-mindedness,  and  this  is  “  largely  because  the  American 
schoolboy  is  trained  as  a  very  tender  plant.  He  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  work  more  than  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not  over 
four  or  five  hours  each  day.  He  is  not  allowed,  unless  he  is 
behind,  to  work  during  vacations,  and  at  the  slightest  indis¬ 
position  he  is  put  to  bed.  There  is  a  sort  of  sickly  senti¬ 
mentality  toward  the  growing  boy  on  the  part  of  American 
parents.”  Well  may  the  Review  ask:  “What  can  be  done 
about  it?”  For  in  another  part  Miss  Florence  H.  Hewit 
points  out  with  some  satisfaction  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  America  getting  rid  of  the  feminization  resulting  from 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  male  teacher,  since  the  very 
men  themselves  are  so  effeminized  that  they  cannot  help 
perpetuating  the  feminine  influence. 

The  School  Review  (Chicago)  contains  the  drastic  proposal 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Ithaca,  that  “  the  boy 
should  be  at  school  from  8  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  5 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  six  days  a  week.  His  elders  put 
that  time  into  work,  and  so  should  he.”  There  is  a  rude 
awakening  in  store  for  the  American  boy,  if  Superintendent 
Boynton  and  Commissioner  Claxton  have  their  way.  The 
summer  vacation  is  in  danger.  The  Commissioner  regards 
it  as  “  primitive  and  preposterous,”  a  vestige  of  the  time 
when  pupils  were  required  to  work  on  the  farm  for  three 
months,  while  to-day  the  problem  “  is  to  keep  city  boys  from 
three  months’  contamination  in  the  streets.”  The  Americans 
are  getting  restive  about  the  little  use  made  of  their  school 
houses.  They  seem  to  want  to  keep  them  running-  all  the 
year  round.  If  the  teachers  cannot  work  for  the  whole 
twelve  months,  then  let  us  have  shifts  of  teachers.  In  any 
case  it  appears  that  the  vacations  must  be  cut  down.  The 
Review  is  not  greatly  concerned  about  the  overwox-k  of  the 
teachers.  It  callously  goes  on  to  say:  “Indeed,  teachers  in 
general  have  sentimentalized  the  belief  that  they  are  under¬ 
paid  and  overworked.  Really  competent  teachers,  fortun¬ 
ately,  are  ashamed  to  take  shelter  in  such  a  subterfuge. 
Teachers  do  not  work  harder  than  workmen  in  other  profes¬ 
sions.” 


Prisons  and  Prisoners.  Some  Personal  Experiences  by  Lady 

Constance  Lytton  and  “Jane  Warton,”  Spinster. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Heinemann.) 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
human  nature,  for  it  gives  an  account  drawn  from  personal 
experience  showing  how  from  indifference,  through  interest 
and  hero  worship,  the  martyr  spirit  is  slowly  evolved.  It  is 
not  propaganda  for  the  “  Cause,”  and  it  leaves  the  uncon¬ 
verted  as  unconvinced  as  ever;  but  it  shows  the  spirit  under¬ 
lying  the  many  unaccountable  acts  of  the  adherents  of  the 
militant  movement  and  makes  the  outsider  realize  how  it  is 
that  many  good  women  have  actually  felt  impelled  to  break 
the  law  as  a  protest  against  injustice.  It  can  never  be 
right  to  do  wrong,  whatever  may  be  the  end  in  view,  and 
the  vote  gained  in  this  way  would  bring  with  it  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing,  but  those  in  the  thick  of  the  battle 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  this  elementary  fact  and  to  act 
rather  as  if  the  vote  were  an  end  in  itself. 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  social  reform  should  also 
read  this  book  without  delay ;  they  will  find  in  it  much  food 
for  thought.  The  author  gives  a  clear  and  dispassionate 
account  of  prison  conditions  and  prison  life  from  the 
prisoners’  point  of  view.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  different 
treatment  meted  out  to  Lady  Constance  Lytton  and  “  Jane 
Warton,”  Spinster,  and  we  can  but  admire  the  courage  that 
led  to  this  experiment  being  undertaken  and  carried  through 
for  a  week,  until  the  deception  was  detected  and  the  prisoner 
released  on  grounds  of  health.  That  forcible  feeding  is 
described  goes  without  saying.  The  process  is  brutalizing 
and  disgusting,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  “  Cat  and 
Mouse  ”  Act  is  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty:  it  certainly  pro¬ 
longs  the  agony  very  considerably  for  the  prisoner,  though 


it  may  soothe  the  conscience  of  the  officials.  One  good  thing 
has  certainly  been  achieved  by  the  Suffragist  prisoner. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  mass  of  first-hand  evidence 
on  prison  life  and  conditions  collected  by  educated  women, 
who  write  and  speak  freely  of  their  experiences;  from  them 
we  know  that  many  of  the  hardships  are  not  a  necessary  part 
of  the  discipline,  and  touch  has  been  altered  recently  in 
consequence  of  their  agitation. 


The  Composition  of  the  Iliad.  By  Austin  Smyth,  M.A. 

(6s.  net.  Longmans.) 

“  The  object  of  this  essay,”  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
“  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  of  Homer  at  one  time 
consisted  of  13,500  lines  neither  more  nor  less,  divided  into 
forty-five  sections  of  three  hundred  verses  each,  with  major- 
divisions  after  the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  of  these;  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  remaining  2,193  verses,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  texts,  are  more  recent  additions  and  ought  to 
be  removed.”  Mr.  Smyth  maintains  that  the  division  of  the 
poem  into  cantos  of  three  hundred  lines  was  to  provide,  in 
the  absence  of  writing,  “  an  artificial  aid  to  their  preserva¬ 
tion  in  the  memory  of  man.”  The  method  pursued  is  to 
select  points  at  which  breaks  in  the  narrative  more  or  less 
marked  occur,  and  to  assume  that  they  are  the  ends  of  cantos. 
The  intervening  portions  are  reduced  by  means  of  excisions 
and  transpositions  to  the  required  length. 

Since  Wolf  started  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the 
Homex-ic  poems  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  original  poem  from  those  later  accretions  which  the 
text,  as  we  possess  it,  undoubtedly  contains.  None  rests 
upon  a  more  insecure  basis  than  the  one  before  us,  and  it  says 
much  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  that  he  contrives  to 
lend  it  some  plausibility,  though  not,  in  our  judgment,  any 
probability.  A  numerical  scheme  seems  to  us  the  most  un¬ 
reliable  of  all  instruments  for  the  division  of  the  poem  intoi 
its  component  parts.  Such  division  must  proceed  from  no 
such  arbitrary  canon,  but  must  be  suggested  by  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  each  particular  incident  to  the  main  plot.  As  Dr. 
Leaf  admirably  expresses  it:  “  The  growth  of  the  *  Iliad  ’  has 
been  vital,  not  mechanical;  and  to  a  vital  organism  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  apply  an  approximate  method,  recognizing 
that  the  subtlety  of  the  phenomena  evades  any  mechanical 
criticism.” 

Let  us  assume  that  the  poem  was  originally  composed,  as 
Mr.  Smyth  suggests,  in  cantos  of  three  hundred  lines.  Surely 
such  a  device,  meant  to  facilitate  memory,  would  be  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  by  the  rhapsodists  as  a  means  of  lightening  their 
task,  and  would  itself  form  no  insignificant  barrier  to  that 
wholesale  interpolation  which  has  almost  certainly  taken 
place.  Again,  to  assign,  as  Mr.  Smyth  does,  limits  to  the 
later  passages  to  within  half  a  line  argues  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  quite  unwarranted.  Dr.  Leaf,  whose  judgment  is 
far  more  sound,  says  that  he  avoids  “  such  a  minute  partition 
of  different  epochs  as  would  convey  a  false  impression  of 
confidence  in  the  power  of  critical  analysis  to  assign  every 
line  to  its  own  definite  epoch.”  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Smyth 
would  never  venture  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  were  it  not 
for  his  theory  of  the  three-hundred-line  canto.  He  has 
fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  regarding  that  theory,  not  as  an 
arbitrary  proposal  to  be  discarded  unless  borne  out  by  the 
text,  but  as  an  inspired  principle  to  which  the  text  must  be 
made  to  conform  by  fair  means  or  foul.  This  attitude  is 
betrayed  repeatedly  by  such  expressions  as  “  the  tercenten¬ 
ary  test” ;  and  on  page  118  the  author  lets  out  the  secret  when 
he  says:  “And  here  I  admit  that  there  may  be  some  doubt 
about  the  precise  application  of  our  doctrine,  but  not  abouti 
the  doctrine  itself  or  about  the  limits  of  the  canto ;  for  there 
is  both  an  excellent  pause  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  a  crowd 
of  objectionable  matter  in  between.  But  I  confess  that  at 
this  juncture  I  use  the  theory  rather  more  freely  as  an  in- 
!  dependent  test  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  this  undesirable 
j  matter,  instead  of  using  it  at  once  to  corroborate  and  derive 
]  corroboration  from  existing  grounds  of  suspicion.”  Could 
anything  be  more  naive  ?  There  is  an  excellent  pause  at  the 
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end  of  the  hook  and  a  crowd  of  objectionable  matter  in 
between;  and  with  this  data  the  three-hundred- line  canto 
remains  inviolable. 

The  quotation  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  tercentenary 
pause.  Now  it  seems  clear  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  requi¬ 
site  to  establish  this  theory,  it  is  that  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  canto  should  be  so  definite  and  strongly  marked  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  a  suspicion,  that  it  has  been  so  fixed, 
rather  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  theory  than  because  the 
narrative  really  does  break  at  that  point.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Smyth  says  in  reference  to  the  pause  which  he  jdaces 
after  IV,  402.  “  I  dwell  on  this  particular  break  because 

the  reader  might  perhaps  expect  the  pause  to  be  placed 
twenty  lines  lower  down,  where  the  hosts  advance  to  battle. 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  poet  meant  the  cantos  to  be 
divided  as  is  shown  above.”  The  ground  for  this  confidence, 
which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence, 
proves  to  be  “  the  very  sound  of  the  line  ”  (402),  which 
“marks  it  out  as  one  on  which  the  voice  should  dwell.”  At 
this  stage  the  author  qualifies  his  doctrine  with  these  words: 
“  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  strongest  pauses  in  the  poem  are 
always  to  be  found  after  each  three  hundred  lines;  for  it  is 
quite  as  much  the  poet’s  object  to  prevent  his  narrative 
falling  asunder  as  to  mark  its  several  divisions.” 

This  qualification  destroys  the  whole  doctrine,  for  clearly 
there  is  nothing  to  establish  the  truth  of  it  but  the  strength 
•of  the  three-hundred-line  pause.  The  author  places  one 
of  his  pauses  after  XXII,  215,  where  manifestly  the  break,  if 
present  at  all,  is  after  213.  The  objection  is  admitted,  and 
Mr.  Smyth  continues:  “  But  I  think  that  we  can  guess  what 
the  poet’s  intention  was.  He  has  told  us  just  above  how 
Hector’s  fate  settled  down  in  the  scale,  and  so  he  throws  the 
two  verses  into  the  previous  canto  as  a  sort  of  final  ounce, 
thus  overshooting  slightly  the  even  division  of  the  incident 
to  adapt  his  artistic  form  more  closely  to  the  facts  de¬ 
scribed.”  To  appreciate  this  sublime  device  the  audience 
must  have  been  counting  the  lines! 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  to  refute  this  doctrine  the 
most  serious  objection  of  all  is  that  it  requires  us  to  regard 
the  embassy  in  Book  IX  as  part  of  the  original  plan  of'  the 
poem  against  the  judgment  of  the  great  bulk  of  scholars. 
It  was  rejected  by  Grote,  by  the  late  Sir  Bichard  Jebb,  and 
!by  Dr.  Leaf,  to  name  a  few  eminent  critics,  and  the  case 
against  it  is  irrefutable.  Mr.  Smyth  devotes  some  pages 
to  an  attempt  to  combat  the  accepted  view,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  he  in  any  way  makes  good  his  case.  Such  a  theory 
as  Mr.  Smyth’s  would  prove  prolific  in  heresies.  Indeed, 
in  an  appendix  it  is  maintained  that  the  “  Odyssey  ”  is  com¬ 
posed  in  cantos  of  450  lines,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  with 
•equal  enthusiasm  a  magic  number  might  be  found  which 
would  perform  the  same  service  for  “  Paradise  Lost.”  Some 
.of  the  transpositions  and  suggestions  in  the  book  are  very 
acute  and  show  much  ingenuity.  Apart,  indeed,  from  the 
main  thesis  there  is  much  to  interest  and  stimulate.  The 
Table  of  Cantos  referred  to  on  page  183  as  “  opposite  page 
184  ”  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


The  French  Revolution.  From  the  Age  of  Louis  XIY  to  the 
Coming  of  Napoleon.  By  Harold  F.  B.  Wheeler, 
F.B.Hist.S.,  Member  of  the  Historical  Association. 
With  a  series  of  illustrations  from  authentic  sources. 
(7s.  6d.  net.  Jack.) 

The  French  Devolution  is  a  very  ample  subject,  and  the 
immense  accumulation  of  materials  on  every  stage  and  every 
aspect  of  it  increases  the  difficulties  both  of  the  historian  and 
of  the  student.  Mr.  Wheeler  traces  the  unfolding  of  the 
drama  in  its  main  lines,  with  very  full  knowledge  and  with 
judicious  selection  of  points;  so  that  his  book  will  give  the 
reader  an  excellent  first  grip  of  the  essentials  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  much  room  for  difference  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  proportional  treatment.  For  our  own  part,  we  should 
think  that  the  sketch  of  the  preceding  periods  of  Louis  XIV 
and  Louis  XV,  and  especially  of  the  former,  might  well  have 
been  lightened  by  omission  of  some  political  details  and 


strengthened  by  more  pointed  concentration  on  the  specific 
elements  that  tended  to  produce  the  crisis.  Mr.  Wheeler  is 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  part  really  played  by  the  “  philo¬ 
sophers.”  “  They  did  not  bring  about  the  French  Devolution, 
as  has  been  asserted:  they  hastened  the  inevitable  and  helped 
to  plan  the  campaign,  embodying  in  their  writings  what 
many  felt  who  were  incapable  of  clothing  their  thought  in 
words.”  The  importance  of  a  firm  conception  of  their  per¬ 
sonalities  forbids  us  to  quarrel  with  details  not  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  occasion.  At  the  same  time  a  quarter  of  the 
book  is  gone  before  we  reach  the  first  years  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  pitiful  figure  of  this  king  is  drawn  with  great  care  and 
success,  and  the  fatuous  counsels  of  the  queen  and  the  Court 
are  vividly  presented.  The  wretched  conditions  of  the  people, 
the  insane  extravagance  of  the  Court,  the  hapless  succession 
of  financial  expedients,  are  efficiently  described.  It  is  very 
remarkable  to  note  how  late  the  notion  of  a  Depublic  was  in 
dawning  upon  the  excited  minds  of  the  nation:  it  seems  as 
if  the  monarchy  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  driving  itself  to 
destruction.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  various  phases  of 
the  republican  government;  but  we  ought  to  remark  speci¬ 
ally  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  liberally  illustrated  public  feeling 
and  national  conditions  from  letters  and  memoirs  of  the 
time,  thus  giving  freshness  and  a  strong  sense  of  actuality  to 
his  narrative.  The  effective  description  of  the  personalities 
of  the  more  prominent  men  and  women  is  reinforced  by  many 
excellent  portraits.  Here  and  there,  too,  Mr.  Wheeler  fur¬ 
nishes  the  text  of  important  documents  that  rarely  find  a 
place  in  general  histories.  Thus,  he  gives  the  text  of  the 
“  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man,”  and  he  translates  in  full 
the  insulting  Proclamation  addressed  “  to  the  People  of 
France  ”  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  from  the  Dussian  head¬ 
quarters  at  Coblenz,  which  helped  to  hurry  the  monarchy  to 
its  end.  It  is  curious,  in  the  light  of  later  legislation  in 
certain  other  countries,  to  note  Necker’s  suggestion  to  the 
National  Assembly  that  the  King’s  absolute  veto  should  be 
limited  to  two  sessions  of  the  legislative  body.  And  some 
more  modern  politicians  would  place  a  mark  against  Du¬ 
mont’s  opinion  that  “  those  whom  you  think  to  disarm  by 
concessions  only  redouble  their  confidence  and  audacity.” 
The  illustrations,  which  number  about  eighty,  are  valuable, 
twenty-two  of  them  being  reproductions  from  the  Hennin 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
ale  at  Paris.  The  style  is  fluent  and  agreeable — except  for 
occasional  disfigurement  by  gratuitous  looseness  or  care¬ 
lessness. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 

HISTORY. 

The  French  Revolution.  By  H.  Packwood  Adams,  M.A. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Methuen.) 

This  is  a  small  book  on  a  very  large  subject,  but  its  value  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  size.  “  It  aims,  above  all,  at  making  the 
story  clear,”  and  that  is  just  what  the  reader  wants — and  so  seldom 
gets.  Mr.  Adams  has  studied  the  subject  with  care,  and  he  has 
marshalled  the  main  facts  in  a  thoroughly  lucid  and  vigorous  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  delightful  to  observe  how  definitively  he  has  realized  each 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  how  firmly  he  cuts  away  the 
less  relevant  details,  and  how  effectively  he  presents  each  episode. 
Another  purpose  of  the  book,  which  the  author  considers  not  less  im¬ 
portant  than  a  clear  narrative,  is  “to  indicate  the  present  state  of  the 
chief  problems  associated  with  the  great  Revolution.”  Some  useful 
pertinent  matters  are  given  in  appendix,  and  there  is  a  map  of  Paris 
in  1789. 

Capitals  of  the  Northlands  :  Tales  of  Ten  Cities.  By  Ian  C.  Hannah, 

M.A.  (6s.  net.  Heath,  Cranton,  &  Ouseley,  Fleet  Lane,  E.C.) 

There  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  coming  holidays  in  these  descrip 
tions  of  the  principal  cities  of  north-western  Europe,  and  the  holiday¬ 
maker  in  these  parts  will  do  well  to  take  the  volume  in  his  bag.  The 
capitals  described  are  Thorshavn,  Reykjavik,  Trondhjem,  Christiania, 
Roskilde,  Copenhagen,  Visby,  IJpsala,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg — three  of  them  no  longer  capitals.  Mr.  Hannah  is  penetrated 
with  the  Norse  spirit:  his  mind  is  full  of  the  sagas  of  old,  keenly 
interested  in  the  countries,  in  their  historical  associations  and  in  their 
( Continued  on  page  252.) 
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AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  SERIES . 

BELL’S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

For*  Schools  and  Colleges. 

General  Editor:  WILLIAM  P.  MILNE,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

First  Four  Volumes. 


Crown  8 vo.  Is.  6d. 

PROBLEM  PAPERS  IN  ARITH= 
METIC  FOR  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  Cooper  Smith,  M.A. 

Late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  Mathematical 
Master,  St.  Peter’s  Court,  Broadstairs. 

A  varied  collection  of  original  and  simple  problems,  specially 
designed  to  enlist  the  interest  of  pupils,  through  being  selected 
from  phenomena  within  their  experience. 

Croim  8 vo.  With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d. 

Answers  separately ,  6d.  net. 

ARITHMETIC. 

By  H.  Freeman,  M.A. 

Sometime  Scholar  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge ;  Mathe¬ 
matical  Master  at  the  Haberdashers’  Aske’s  School. 
Written  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  a  large  and 
varied  Collection  of  practical  arithmetical  questions  dealing 
with  subjects  within  the  pupils’  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
covering  the  whole  range  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 
The  moderate  price  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  rigorous 
exclusion  of  all  “  padding.” 


Beady  immediately.  Crown  8uo.  2s.  6d. 

STATICS.  Part  I. 

By  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  ;  Head 
of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College. 

Written  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  which  teach  Statics  as 
an  essential  part  of  a  general  liberal  education.  The  experi¬ 
ments  on  which  the  fundamental  principles  are  based  require 
only  the  simplest  apparatus,  and  are  specially  adapted  for  class¬ 
room  demonstration.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  examples. 


Crown  8 vo.  5s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY. 

By  D.  M.  Y.  Somerville,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
This  volume  is  intended  for  students  who  are  interested  in  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  modern  geometrical  thought. 
The  position  of  Playfair’s  Axiom  in  a  coherent  scheme  of  geo¬ 
metry  is  discussed  historically  and  critically,  while  the  work  of 
Lobatschewsky  and  Bolyai  is  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail. 


Other  Volumes  in  Active  Preparation 


NEW  AND  RECENT  BOOKS. 


Croton  8 vo.  2s.  net. 

A  PATH  TO  FREEDOM 
IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

By  Norman  Mac  Munn,  B.A., 

King  Edward  VI  School,  Stratford-on-Avon, 

A  striking  application  of  Montessori  principles  to  the  problems 
of  secondary  education.  In  it  the  author  deals  with  the  system 
of  teaching  in  partnerships  exemplified  in  the  Mac  Munn  Differ¬ 
ential  Partnership  Method  of  French  Conversation. 

An  Inspector’s  Opinion. — “It  seems  to  open  up  a  new  vista  of 
hope  for  secondary  education,  of  which  I  have  felt  tempted  to 
despair.” 

THE  “MAC  MUNN  ”  DIFFEREN= 
TIAL  PARTNERSHIP  METHOD 
OF  FRENCH  CONVERSATION. 

By  Norman  Mac  Munn,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 

Assistant  Master  at  King  Edward  VI  School,  Stratford-on-Avon. 
THE  THINGS  ABOUT  US,  AND  A  FEW  OTHERS.  A  Book 
of  Simple  French  Conversation.  In  2  volumes  (to  be  used 
by  alternate  pupils).  Small  croton  8 vo,  limp  cloth,  8d.  each. 
A  new  system  of  teaching  French,  in  which  the  students  work 
in  partnerships  of  two  from  different  booklets,  by  means  of 
question  and  answer.  The  method  has  been  found  by  the  author 
to  be  most  successful,  and  is  abreast  of  the  latest  tendencies  in 
the  teaching  of  modem  languages. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  256  pp.  Is.  6d. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  George  Guest,  B.A., 

Head  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School,  Bournemouth. 

This  volume  aims  at  presenting  a  complete  constitutional 
history,  and  is  uniform  with  the  same  author’s  “  Social  History.” 


BELL’S  SIXPENNY  ENGLISH 
TEXTS. 

Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Christ’s  Hospital,  Horsham. 
Fcap.  8 vo.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Introductions,  and 
Glossaries  where  necessary.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  6d.  each. 

*Poems  by  John  Milton. — ^Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene,”  Book  I. 
—  *Poems  by  Tennyson  —  Byron’s  Poems.  —  *Macaulay’s 
“  History  of  England,”  Chapter  III. — Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and 
Fall,”  Chapters  I  to  III. — Selections  from  Pope. — Poems  by 
Gray  and  Cowper. — Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. — 
^English  Elegacies. — ^Selections  from  Chaucer. — Kingsley’s 
Heroes. — Selections  from  Hawthorne’s  Tanglewood  and  Twice- 
told  Tales.— Selection’s  from  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
The  volumes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  also  issued,  interleaved, 
at  Is.  each,  bound  in  cloth  boards. 


Crown  8vo.  In  two  Parts.  2s.  each.  With  Answers  Perforated. 

ARITHMETIC. 

By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A.  Bourne,  M.A. 

This  edition  of  Messrs.  Baker  and  Bourne’s  well-known  Public 
School  Arithmetic  has  been  issued  in  two  parts  in  accordance 
with  requests  from  a  large  number  of  Teachers. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

Crown  8 vo.  2s. 

EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

This  volume  contains  all  of  the  examples  and  Revision  papers 
from  the  Public  School  Arithmetic,  and  has  been  prepared  for 
use  in  Schools  where  the  bookwork  is  supplied  by  the  teacher. 


London:  G.  BELL  <3  SONS,  Ltd.,  Portugal  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 
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architectural  edifices  and  monuments,  and  sympathetic  with  the 
peoples.  The  volume  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  is  agreeably 
written.  There  are  about  thirty  illustrations,  various  and  good,  by 
Edith  Brand  Hannah. 

From  George  the  Fourth  to  George  the  Fifth.  By  Estelle  Ross. 

(2s.  Harrap. ) 

A  very  readable  and  diligent  account  of  the  principal  events  and 
movements  of  the  past  century  of  British  history.  The  political 
developments  are  very  fairly  stated  :  even  the  chapter  on  Tariff 
Reform  need  not  offend  anybody’s  susceptibilities.  The  real  causes 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  war  are  still  left  in  a  certain  diplomatic  haze. 
There  are  useful  chapters  on  literature  and  science,  novelists,  the 
Press,  art,  “  the  advance  of  women,”  the  pleasures  of  the  people,  and 
other  social  matters.  The  treatment  of  Indian  affairs  and  other  Ear 
East  subjects  is  marked  by  feebleness  of  grasp,  and  should  be  drasti¬ 
cally  revised.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  hut  many  of  the 
pictures  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.  In  four  volumes.  By 
Arthur  D.  Innes,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Yol.  I,  to  1485;  Vol.  II,  1485-1688.  (6s.  net.  Rivingtons.) 

This  work  is  planned  on  a  liberal  scale  for  general  readers  and 
advanced  pupils  that  want  a  fuller  narrative  than  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  school  history,  but  do  not  essay  to  tackle  the  monographs  of 
specialists  in  the  various  periods.  The  first  volume  covers  the 
centuries  down  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  and  deals  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  England.  The  second  volume  covers  two  centuries, 
down  to  the  accession  of  William  III,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
history  of  England,  much  material  constituting  the  basis  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  remaining  two  volumes  will  have  difficulty 
enough  in  disposing  of  the  developments  of  not  much  more  than 
a  century  each.  This  distribution  of  the  matter  is  certainly  judicious. 
The  disposition  of  the  subjects  within  each  volume  is  also  well 
considered,  and  thoroughly  effective  for  impressing  the  relative 
importance  and  the  interconnexion  of  events.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  social  conditions  in  the  different  periods,  and  there  are 
special  sections  devoted  to  the  literature.  Sketch  maps  of  important 
battles  are  usefully  provided ;  and  appended  to  each  volume  are 
numerous  most  helpful  genealogical  tables,  notes  on  special  points, 
and  very  full  indexes.  Mr.  Innes  writes  with  very  ample  knowledge 
and  experienced  judgment,  and  in  a  lucid  and  flowing  style.  These 
are  masterly  volumes,  comprehensive,  pointed,  and  luminous. 

A  Source  Book  of  English  History.  Eor  the  Use  of  Schools.  Edited 
by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  Vol.  II:  1603-1816.  (3s.  6d.  Cambridge  E'niversity 

Press.) 

The  passages  are  very  judiciously  selected  from  histories,  memoirs, 
diaries,  and  other  writings  of  the  period  illustrated.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  numbering  a  good  score,  include  several  portraits,  the  warrant 
for  the  death  of  Charles  I,  a  specimen  of  Cromwell’s  handwriting, 
and  other  interesting  subjects.  The  volume  is  admirably  printed 
and  got  up. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Elements  of  Hew  Testament  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  V.  Nunn, 
M.A.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study 
of  Greek  in  order  to  read  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  short  lessons,  to  each  of  which  exercises  are  added, 
consisting  of  sentences  for  translation  from  and  into  Greek.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  a  vocabulary  is  given  for  each  exercise,  and  only 
those  words  are  employed  which  occur  in  the  Testament.  The 
common  irregular  verbs  are  gradually  introduced  into  the  exercises, 
and  are  collected  into  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  treatment 
is  made  as  elementary  as  possible,  and  verbs  in  -pa  are  not  introduced 
until  the  end  of  the  book.  An  appendix  on  English  grammar  will 
smooth  the  path  for  those  to  whom  grammatical  terms  present  a 
difficulty.  The  book  should  prove  very  useful  to  the  class  of  students 
for  which  it  is  written. 

“  Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics.” — Euripides  :  Ipliigenia  in  Tauris. 

By  T.  S.  Morton,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.  Bell.) 

This  edition  of  the  “  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  ”  is  intended  for  use  in 
classes  below  the  standard  at  which  Greek  plays  are  usually  read. 
The  choruses  and  difficult  passages  are  therefore  omitted.  The 
remaining  text  is  furnished  with  brief  notes  and  a  vocabulary.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  taste,  and  will  be  found  a  very  serviceable 
introduction  to  Greek  tragedy. 

“  Pitt  Press  Series.” — Livy,  Book  XX  VII.  By  S.  G.  Campbell,  M.A. 

(3s.)  _ 

This  edition  of  Book  XXYII  of  Livy  follows  in  scope  and  treat¬ 
ment  the  excellent  edition  of  Book  II  of  the  same  author  by  Prof. 
Conway,  and  forms  an  admirable  companion  volume  to  it.  It  is 
a  model  piece  of  editing,  and  contains  everything  necessary  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  text.  All  difficulties  are  dealt  with 
in  the  notes,  which  are  excellently  clear  and  show  a  wide  knowledge 
of  Livy’s  style  and  language.  Points  of  philology  are  treated  as  they 


arise,  and  much  interesting  matter  is  given  on  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Latin  language  and  its  constructions.  In  a  very 
able  introduction  on  the  sources  of  Livy’s  narrative  and  the  events 
contained  in  the  book,  the  author  shows  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  For  the  upper  forms  of  schools  and  for  University  students 
this  edition  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  School  Gardening.  By  Alex.  Logan. 

(3s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

A  very  good  book,  showing  how  to  carry  out  those  operations  in 
School  Gardening  which  the  writer  has  found  to  have  educational 
value.  It  is  practical,  clear,  and  sufficiently  full,  with  useful  exercises 
appended  to  the  chapters.  The  illustrations  are  good. 

A  First  Book  of  Nature  Study.  By  E.  Stenhouse,  B.Sc. 

(Is.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  book  has  the  right  attitude  towards  Nature  Study,  recognizing 
it  as  a  wider  and  more  general,  also  more  superficial,  subject  than 
any  of  the  sciences  upon  whose  fringes  it  touches.  It  is  difficult  to 
teach  systematically,  and  the  book  to  some  extent  reflects  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  useful  and  suggestive. 

Wonders  of  Insect  Life.  By  F.  Martin  Duncan  and  L.  T.  Duncan. 

(6d.  each.  Erowde  and  Hodder.) 

Six  charmingly  illustrated  little  books.  From  their  conversational 
style  they  appear  to  be  intended  as  reading  books,  but  they  would 
surely  be  better  used  for  occasional  reference  when  information  about 
some  particular  “find”  was  needed.  The  six  volumes  deal  with 
Beetles  and  Flies.  Bees,  Wasps,  and  Ants,  Spiders  and  Scorpions, 
Butterflies  and  Moths,  Insect  life  in  Ponds  and  Streams,  and  Some 
Curious  Insects,  respectively. 

The  Romance  of  Nature.  A  Nature  Reader  for  Senior  Scholars.  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 
(2s.  Methuen.) 

An  interesting  reading  book  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  topics. 
It  is  well  illustrated,  containing  ten  good  plates  from  photographs 
and  62  figures  in  the  text.  This  is  a  book  suited  for  desultory  reading 
rather  than  for  systematic  use  as  a  textbook. 

Some  Secrets  of  Nature.  Short  Studies  in  Field  and  Wood.  With  an 
Introduction  by  W.  J.  P.  Burton,  late  Organizer  of  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  (2s.  Methuen.) 

This  book  is  uniform  in  size  and  price  with  the  preceding  one,  but 
it  is  more  systematic  in  arrangement,  and  might  very  well  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  Nature  Study  Course  for  teachers  or  others,  to 
suggest  lines  of  work  and  to  afford  interesting  information.  It  is 
also  well  illustrated,  but  the  most  valuable  parts  are  the  problems  at 
the  ends  of  the  chapters,  many  of  which  are  distinctly  good  and 
thought  provoking. 

HYGIENE. 

“  Questions  of  Sex  Series.”— (1)  Preparation  for  Marriage.  By  Walter 
Heape,  M.A.,  F.R  S.  (2)  What  it  means  to  Marry,  or  Young 
Women  and  Marriage.  By  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb.  (2s.  6d.  net  each. 
Cassell.) 

Two  more  volumes  have  been  issued  in  this  useful  series.  Until 
recently  England  lagged  behind  in  the  matter  of  books  giving  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  facts  of  life  that  are  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
of  us,  and  we  had  to  go  to  America  or  to  Germany  in  order  to  satisfy 
a  legitimate  desire  for  knowledge.  This  reproach  is  now  being  re¬ 
moved,  not  least  by  this  series  of  six  books,  all  of  which  are  written 
by  men  and  women  of  scientific  education  and  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  existing  ignorance  concerning  this  question  of  sex,  that  so 
closely  concerns  our  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  life,  is  appalling 
and  fraught  with  disaster.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  medical  profession 
for  now  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  their  specialized  knowledge. 

Expectant  Motherhood  :  its  Supervision  and  Hygiene.  By  J.  W. 

Ballantyne,  M.D.  (6s.  net.  Cassell.) 

Dr.  Ballantyne  is  Physician  to  the  Royal  Maternity  Hospital  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  has  had  full  opportunities  of  studying  the  subject 
about  which  he  writes.  The  book  is  the  most  important  contribution 
to  the  education  of  the  expectant  mother  that  we  have  seen,  and  may 
well  replace  the  half-empirical  works  that  have  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  past. 

Infant  Care.  By  Mrs.  Kate  Truelove.  (8d.  Bell.) 

Lady  St.  Helier  writes  an  introduction,  telling  us  of  the  valuable 
lessons  that  Mrs.  Truelove  has  been  giving  during  the  last  three  years 
in  the  Montem  Street  Girls’  School,  Tollington  Park.  The  book  is  a 
reproduction  of  these  lessons,  intended,  as  the  title-page  tells  us,  for 
“elder  girls,”  i.e.,  we  suppose,  girls  of  fourteen.  The  lessons  are 
practical  demonstrations,  with  illustrations,  in  the  care  of  a  large 
washable  doll.  They  should  prove  very  helpful  in  the  higher  standards. 

GERMAN. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  G.  H.  Clarke  and  C.  J. 

Murray.  (5s.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  admirable  grammar  has  now  reached  its  second  edition.  It  is 

(Continued  on  page  254.) 
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BLACK’S  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES 


By  J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  B.A. 


REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

Demy  8vo.  Price  2s.  each.  Bound  in  Cloth. 

AFRICA  AND  AUSTRALASIA 

With  S3  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

THE  AMERICAS 

With  64  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 
ASIA  With  65  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

With  85  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

EUROPE  and  the  Mediterranean  Region 

With  72  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  WORLD  Containing  147  Diagrams  and  Maps. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

WORLD  PICTURES 

AN  ELEMENTARY  PICTORIAL  GEOGRAPHY 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  Price  2s.  With  71  Illustrations. 


JUNIOR 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

Small  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  4d.  each.  Bound  in  Cloth. 

i 

IRELAND,  with  Great  Britain  in  Outline 

Containing  92  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Containing  83  Illustrations ,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

EUROPE  and  the  Mediterranean  Region 

Containing  76  Illustrations,  Maps,  aud  Diagrams. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  with  its  World  Setting 

Containing  92  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

ASIA  Containing  62  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

THE  AMERICAS  Containing  Illustrations,  Maps,  and 
Diagrams.  (Ready  Shortly.) 


“Suggestions  for  Teachers  using  Reynolds’  Geographies”  are  sent 
gratis  to  teachers  using  the  boohs  on  application  to  the  publishers— 

ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

aoaooooooooDoaaaooDr^^ 


Wanted 

COPIES  OF 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES 

FOR 

JANUARY,  1914. 

(Although  3,000  additional  copies  of  this  number  were 
printed,  it  is  now  out  of  print.  Copies  are  required  complete 
with  Index.) 

ALSO  FOR 

APRIL,  1914. 


The  full  price  of  6d.  each  will  be  paid  for  all 
copies  required. 


FRANCIS  HODGSON, 

Publisher, 

89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

(telephone  :  city,  4871.) 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


J.  POOLE  &  GO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Road, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone  No.:  1646  Gerrard. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES 
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a  somewhat  advanced  book,  suitable  for  upper  forms  and  older  stu¬ 
dents  ;  it  is  remarkably  complete  and  well  arranged.  The  treatment 
of  pronunciation,  accentuation,  word -formation,  prepositions,  and 
subordinate  clauses  is  particularly  good. 

A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  E.  Classen. 

(3s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

A  more  elementary  book  than  the  one  noticed  above,  which  will, 
however,  be  found  sufficiently  elaborate  for  many  schools.  It  is  clear 
and  straightforward,  and  should  prove  useful.  The  exercises  are 
amusing  :  “  Where  is  the  garden  of  my  uncle  ?  ”  “  Do  you  drink 

tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  ? — Thank  you,  I  prefer  beer.”  “We  have  two 
calves  and  ten  hens  in  the  garden.”  These  are  specimen  sentences; 
and  the  book  would  really  be  improved  if  the  exercises  were  omitted. 

First  Steps  in  German  Composition.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  David. 

(Is.  6d.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

The  author  is  one  of  those  teachers  who  are  not  inspired  by  the 
Direct  Method  or  by  the  efforts  of  phoneticians  ;  but  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  does  good  and  thorough  work  on  his  own  lines,  and  his 
book  will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  were  brought  up  on  “  Wilkins’s 
Greek  Exercises”  and  “  Holden’s  Tripertita.”  The  compositions  are 
complete  stories,  interesting  in  themselves,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
lighten  the  work  of  correction. 

Andersen:  Ten  Fairy  Tales.  Edited  by  A.  Weiss.  (2s.  Hachette.) 

These  tales  are  well  known  to  all  children,  and  will  be  welcomed 
and  enjoyed  in  German  form.  The  “  English  renderings  of  the  more 
difficult  words  and  phrases  ”  are  carefully  done,  but  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  include  such  words  as  rot ,  blau,  die  Welt,  das  Fein  (to 
quote  from  notes  on  page  1).  Would  it  not  have  been  a  more  inter¬ 
esting  treatment  of  Andersen  if  the  author  had  left  the  pupils  to  read 
up  the  English  in  an  English  version,  and  devoted  himself  to 
composing  questions  in  German,  to  be  answered  in  German  ?  The 
book  is  prepared  for  “Junior  Local”  candidates,  so  perhaps  the  in¬ 
sistence  on  English  is  due  to  the  prejudices  of  examining  bodies. 

German  Conversation  and  Free  Composition.  By  Taylor  Dyson. 

(Is.  3d.  Harrap.) 

The  method  of  this  book  is  thoroughly  sound  ;  we  have  text,  plenty 
of  questions,  as  well  as  subjects  for  free  composition  and  grammatical 
exercises  ;  and  all  is  in  German.  Teachers  who  wish  for  a  special  book 
for  conversation  and  composition  would  do  well  to  introduce  this  one 
into  their  classes ;  while  students  who  have  not  taken  German  in  their 
schooldays  would  learn  quickly  a  great  deal  that  is  useful  and  neces¬ 
sary  from  Mr.  Dyson’s  work. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Mind  at  Work  :  a  Handbook  of  Applied  Psychology.  Edited  by 
Geoffrey  Rhodes.  With  contributions  by  Charles  Buttar,  E.  J. 
Eoley,  and  Prof.  L.  L.  Bernard.  Murby,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Education  and  the  New  Utilitarianism,  and  other  Educational 
Addresses.  By  Alexander  Darroch.  Longmans,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Montessori’s  Own  Handbook.  By  Maria  Montessori.  Heine- 
mann,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
1913.  Toronto :  Cameron. 

The  Corner  Stone  of  Education.  By  Edward  Lyttelton,  D.D. 
Putnam,  5s.  net. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Composition  of  the  Iliad  :  an  Essay  on  Numerical  Law  and  its 
Structure.  By  Austin  Smyth.  Longmans,  6s.  net. 

Comment  Apprendre  le  Latin  a  Nos  Fils.  Par  J.  Bezard.  Paris  : 
Vuibert. 

Lingua  Latina.  General  Editors :  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  and  S.  0. 
Andrew.  Villa  Corneliana  :  a  Wall  Picture,  designed  by  E.  M. 
Carter,  to  illustrate  Life  on  a  Roman  Estate.  Size  40  in.  by 
60  in.  ;  linen  on  rollers.  Clarendon  Press,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Shorter  Aeneid.  Selected  and  arranged,  with  brief  notes,  by 
H.  H.  Hardy.  Preface  and  Introduction  by  H.  E.  Butler. 
Bell,  2s.  6d. 

FRENCH. 

MacMunn  Differential  Partnership  Method. — The  Things  about  us 
and  a  few  Others  :  a  Book  of  Easy  French  Conversation.  By 
Norman  MacMunn.  In  2  vols.  Distinguished  as  “  The  Red 
and  Blue  Series,”  for  distribution  to  alternate  pupils.  Bell, 
8d.  each  volume. 

Junior  French  Reader.  By  E.  Renault.  Edward  Arnold,  Is.  6d. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Thomas  Edward  Oliver.  Ginn,  2s. 

The  First  French  Book.  By  Henri  Bue.  New  Edition.  Hachette. 
lOd. 


GERMAN. 

Prinz  Friedrich  von  Homburg  :  Ein  Schauspiel  von  Heinrich  von 
Kleist.  Edited  by  G.  F.  Bridge.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. ;  Key  to 
Appendixes,  2s.  6d.  ;  Word-  and  Phrase-book,  6d. 

A  ‘  ‘  Middle  Method  ’  ’  German  Course.  Reading  Book  and  Grammar, 
with  Direct  Method  and  Re  translation  Exercises.  ByF.  W.  M. 
Draper.  Murray,  2s.  6d. 

Marlborough’s  Self-taught  Series. — (1)  German  Self-taught  by  the 
Natural  Method,  with  Phonetic  Pronunciation.  Wrapper,  Is.  ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d  (2)  German  Grammar  Self-taught.  By  W.  E. 
Weber.  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  (3)  Key  to  German  Grammar.  6d. 

Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung.  Von  Hans  Kohl.  Teubner, 
2.50  M. 

ENGLISH. 

Perse  Playbooks. — No.  4  :  First  Fruits  of  the  Play  Method  in  Prose. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse  and  an  Essay  on  the  Method 
by  H.  Caldwell  Cook.  Heifer,  3s.  net. 

A  Grammar  of  Late  Modern  English,  for  the  use  of  Continental, 
especially  Dutch,  Students.  By  H.  Poutsma,  English  Master  in 
the  Municipal  Gymnasium,  Amsterdam.  Part  II :  The  Parts  of 
Speech.  Section  1a  :  Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Articles.  Gron¬ 
ingen  :  Noordhoff,  sewn,  12s.  ;  cloth,  13s.  6d. 

Elizabethan  Drama  and  its  Mad  Folk.  The  Harness  Prize  Essay 
for  1913.  By  Edgar  Allison  Peers.  Heffer. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  By  W.  J.  Batchelder.  Part  II. 
Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Book  of  English  Literature.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Mac¬ 
millan,  Is.  6d. 

Chaucer :  Parleinent  of  Foules.  With  Introduction,  Glossary,  and 
Notes.  By  C.  M.  Drennan.  Clive,  2s.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiat.  From  the  MSS.  and  Early 
Editions.  Edited  by  A.  K.  Foxwell.  University  of  London 
Press,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Map  for  the  Examinations.  By  Rev.  F.  Marshall. 
Gill,  Is.  6d. 

The  World’s  Classics.  —  Pocket  Edition.  Selected  English  Short 
Stories,  Nineteenth  Century.  Introduction  by  Hugh  Walker. 
Milford,  Is.  net. 

Bell’s  English  Classics. — Three  Sermons  on  Human  Nature  and  a 
Dissertation  upon  the  Nature  of  Virtue.  By  Joseph  Butler.  In¬ 
troduction,  Analyses,  and  Notes  by  W.  R.  Matthews.  Bell, 
Is.  6d. 

Ballads  of  the  Veld-Land.  By  Lynn  Lister.  Longmans,  School 
Edition,  Is.  9d. 

Sertum :  A  Garland  of  Prose  Narratives.  Selected  and  edited  by 
J.  H.  Fowler  and  H.  M.  A.  Parr.  Book  II :  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  Macmillan,  Is. 

Arnold’s  Literary  Reading  Books.  —  Masterfolk  :  Scenes  from  the 
Lives  of  Famous  Men  as  described  by  Great  Writers.  Edward 
Arnold,  Is.  6d. 

Bohn’s  Popular  Library.  —  Twenty  additional  volumes  have  been 
issued  :  Six  volumes  of  Trollope’s  novels  (Barchester  Towers, 
Dr.  Thorne,  Framley  Parsonage,  Small  House  at  Allington 
(2  vols.),  The  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset),  Emerson’s  Poems. 
Lane’s  Arabian  Nights  (2  vols.),  Select  Works  of  Plotinus,  Five 
Essays  by  Macaulay,  The  Campaign  of  Sedan  (Hooper),  Blake’s 
Poems,  Vaughan’s  Poems,  Faust,  Trelawny’s  Adventures  of  a 
Younger  Son  (2  vols.),  The  Prose  Tales  of  Poushkin,  Manzoni’s 
The  Betrothed  (2  vols.).  Bell,  each  Is.  net. 

A  Library  of  English  Prose.  —  (1)  Companions  of  Columbus,  by 
Washington  Irving  ;  (2)  The  English  Mail  Coach,  by  Thomas  de 
Quincey  ;  (3)  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by  Raphael 
Holinshed.  Blackie,  each  lOd. 

Three  Plays  for  Schools.  By  G.  H.  Alington.  (Plays  that  have 
been  produced  by  young  performers.)  Bell,  Is.  6d. 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  T.  T.  Jeffery. 
Clive,  Is.  6d. 

Macmillan’s  Pocket  Classics. — Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott.  Is.  net. 

Dramatized  Recitations :  New  and  Old.  (Short  historical  dramas  in 
rhyme  for  young  readers.)  Written  or  arranged  by  Harold 
Drum.  Blackie,  8d. 

Blackie’s  New  Systematic  English  Readers. — Second  Reader,  Is.  : 
Third  Reader,  Is.  2d. 

Books  for  the  Bairns. —A  continuation  of  the  series  founded  by  the 
late  W.  T.  Stead.  Issued  now  in  monthly  parts,  in  coloured 
cover.  Review  of  Revieivs  Office,  Id.  monthly. 

The  Children’s  Classics. — (1)  The  Gods  of  the  North  (ages  nine  to 
eleven).  3|d.  (2)  Little  Women  (ages  eleven  to  fourteen).  5d. 

Macmillan. 

Arnold’s  Literary  Reading  Books. — Far  Afield:  True  Stories  of 
Travel,  Sport,  and  Adventure  in  Many  Lands.  Edward  Arnold, 
Is.  6d. 
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DENT’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


DENT’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 


A  NEW  SERIES  of  Continuous  Readers,  WELL  PRINTED  in  a  specially  prepared  type,  STRONGLY  BOUND  in  CLOTH 

BOARDS,  and  published  at  SIXPENCE  each. 


NOW  READY.  Poetry. 

Greece  and  Rome  in  English  Poetry. 
Longfellow,  Selections. 

British  Ballads. 

Canterbury  Tales.  2Vols. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  Selections. 
Tennyson,  Selections. 

Morris’s  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  (Abridged.) 


Prose. 

Parkman’s  Pontiac.  (Abridged.) 
Bible  Stories. 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

Borrow,  Selections. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

Hood  (Thos.),  Selections. 


De  Quincey,  Selections. 
Bracebridge  Hall. 


COMPOSITION  THROUGH  READING.  By  F.  Pickles,  M.A.  Price  Is.  4d.  net.  The  Direct 
Method  of  Teaching  English. 


LESSONS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  Price  Is.  4d. 


EXEGESIS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  An  exhaustive 
course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  and  details  of  Prose  and  Verse  Composition. 

DENT’S  PRACTICAL  NOTEBOOKS  OF  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.  H.  Piggott,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  and  R.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S. 

IN  SEVEN  BOOKS.  Price  SIXPENCE  net  each. 

Book  I— The  Americas.  II— Asia.  Ill— Africa.  IV— Europe.  V— British  Isles. 

VI— British  Empire  in  America  and  Asia.  VII— British  Empire  in  Africa  and  Australia. 

DENT’S  HISTORICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  By  H.  H.  Piggott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
R.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S. 

Book  I— WORLD  STUDIES.  (The  general  principles  of  Physical  and  Human  Geography.)  Price  3s.  6d. 

“A  singularly  fresh  and  thoughtful  contribution  toward  the  study  of  geography  from  a  really  educational  standpoint.”— School  Guardian. 

“We  are  able  to  offer  to  publishers  and  authors  our  unreserved  congratulations  on  the  production  of  a  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  geographical  text-books  of  the  century.”—  Education. 

It  is  hoped  to  issue  The  Americas  and  The  British  Isles  shortly. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Miss  M.  I,  Newbigin.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“  The  matter  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  within  the  320  pages  will  be  found  an  account  of  practically  all  recent  research.” — Educational  Times. 
“The  hook  is  deserving  of  a  generous  welcome  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  modern  method  of  teaching  Geography.” — School  Guardian. 

DENT’S  SHORT  FRENCH  READERS.  Recent  Additions. 

L6gendes  Normandes  (2nd  Year),  4d.  Histoire  d’un  Conscrit  de  1813  (3rd  Year),  4d. 

Le  Chateau  de  Ghismondo  (3rd  Year),  4d.  Louis  XI  et  Charles  Le  T6m6raire  (4th  Year),  6d. 

La  Cour  des  Miracles  (3rd  Year),  4d. 


DENT’S  BEST  FRENCH  PLAYS.  Plain  Texts. 

SEDAINE— Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir. 
MUSSET— On  ne  Saurait  Penser  a  Tout. 
GIRARDIN— La  Joie  fait  Peur. 

DENT’S  BEST  FRENCH  PROSE.  Plain  Texts. 

MERIMEE— La  Coup  de  Pistolet. 

VIGNY— Laurette !  ou,  Le  Cachet  Rouge. 
MAISTRE— La  Jeune  Sib6rienne. 

EPOCHS  OP  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Histoire  de  France :  I. — Les  Premiers  Francais. 

Histoire  de  France :  III. — La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans. 


3d.  eacli  net. 

LABICHE— Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 
LABICHE  et  MARTIN— La  Grammaire. 
MARIVAUX— Le  Jeu  de  l’Amour  et  du  Hasard. 

3d.  eacli  net. 

SOUVESTRE-Le  Serf. 

CHATEAUBRIAND— Le  Dernier  Abenc6rage. 
BALZAC— L’Auberge  Rouge. 


By  E.  A.  Woolf,  B.A. 

By  E.  A.  Woolf,  B.A.,  The  County  School,  Ramsgate.  Is.  6d. 

By  E.  Alec  Woolf,  B.A.  Is.  6d.  [In  the  Press. 


A  MANUAL  OP  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in  French 
at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  [In  the  Press. 

This  brightly  written  handbook  serves  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  course,  of  French  literature,  with  useful  sections  on  the  history  of  France,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  often  indispensable  to  the  student  of  its  literature.  The  book  is  written  in  simple  French,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  familiarizes 
the  reader  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  literary  critic  and  of  the  historian. 


FRENCH  ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in 
French  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  [In  the  Press. 

A  careful  introduction,  by  a  skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  to  the  writing  of  French  essays.  Judiciously  graded  exercises  with  copious  model 
passages  and  valuable  hints  on  method  serve  to  lead  the  learner  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  advanced  stages.  The  book  can  therefore  be  used  as  a 
companion  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  school  course  and  in  the  early  years  of  university  work. 

A  BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS.  By  C.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  W.  M.  Roberts,  M.A., 
Instructors  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  3s.  6d. 


London:  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C. 
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larged,  and  entirely  rewritten  edition  of  “  Twelve  Thousand 
Words  often  Mispronounced.”  By  William  Henry  Phyfe. 
Putnam,  6s.  net. 

Britain  and  Her  Neighbours. — (1)  Book  I :  Tales  from  Far  and  Near. 
lOd.  (2)  Book  II :  Tales  of  Long  Ago.  Is.  Blackie. 

Cassell’s  Modern  School  Series. — Tales  Old  and  New.  Book  V, 
Is.  Gd.  Book  VI,  Is.  8d. 

The  Rambler  Travel  Books.  —  Africa.  Edited  by  Lewis  Marsh. 
Blackie,  9d. 

Rambles  among  our  Industries.  — Iron  and  the  Iron- Worker.  Blackie, 
9d. 

EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY. 

Thirty-six  new  volumes  were  issued  last  month.  These  include  many 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  the  numerous  purchasers  of  this 
valuable  library,  which  now  contains  over  seven  hundred  volumes. 
The  additions  include — Colley  Cibber :  an  Apology  for  his  Life  ; 
Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia  ;  Letters  from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir 
William  Temple  ;  Pamela  ;  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall ;  Asgard 
and  the  Norse  Heroes  ;  Hobbes’s  Leviathan  ;  Bjornsen’s  Plays  ; 
The  G-rettir  Saga.  Dent,  Is.  each  net. 

HISTORY. 

The  English  People  Overseas.  Vol.  VI:  South  Africa  (1486-1913). 
By  A.  Wyatt  Tilby.  Constable,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  History  Source  Books. — The  Growth  of  Parliament  and  the 
War  with  Scotland  (1216-1307).  By  W.  D.  Robieson.  ;  Bell, 
Is.  net. 

Scottish  History  Source  Books — The  Scottish  Covenanters  (1637- 
1688).  Compiled  by  J.  Pringle  Thomson.  Bell,  Is.  net. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  History.  Containing  680  Illustrations 
from  original  and  contemporary  sources,  dealing  with  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Arms,  Armour,  Costumes,  Heraldry,  &c,.,  with  Notes 
and  Descriptive  Articles.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Henry  W. 
Donald  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Teachers.  Charles,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Surveys  of  History:  Greek,  Roman,  English,  French,  Biblical,  &c. 
By  C.  H.  Russell.  Bell,  4s.  6d. 

British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea.  Part  2.  Cassell,  7d. 

A  Digest  of  Local  Government.  By  Arthur  D.  Dean  and  E.  J. 
Rimmer.  Butterworth. 

Interpretations  and  Eorecasts  :  a  Study  of  Survivals  and  Tendencies 
in  Contemporary  Society.  By  Victor  Branford.  Duckworth, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

First  Books  of  History. — (1)  English  History,  by  F.  J.  C.  Hearn- 
shaw  ;  (2)  Irish  History  for  Young  Readers,  by  Rev.  H.  Kings- 
mill  Moore.  Macmillan,  each  Is.  6d. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  James  Munro.  I :  The  Shaping  of 
the  Nation  (55  b.c.  to  1485  a.d.).  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Is.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Oxford  Geographies.  Vol.  I :  The  Preliminary  Geography. 
By  A.  J.  Herbertson.  Third  Edition.  Clarendon  Press,  Is.  6d. 

Touring  Map  of  the  British  Isles.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Bartholomew,  Is.  paper,  2s.  cloth,  5s.  cloth,  roller,  varnished,  to 
hang. 

Land  Form  Pictures  :  Continental  Islands,  Peninsula,  Promontory, 
Bay  and  Harbour,  Cliff  Coast,  Sandy  Coast.  Lake,  Moraine, 
Hill,  Landscape,  Volcano,  Plateau  and  Folded  Mountain,  Moun¬ 
tain  River  Valley.  Glacier.  Johnston,  Is.  8d.  each,  or  the  set  on 
one  roller,  wall  atlas  style,  24s.  net. 

Junior  Regional  Geography  :  Asia.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds.  Black, 
Is.  4d. 

The  New  School  and  College  Atlas.  103  Maps — Physical,  Political, 
and  Commercial,  with  Index.  Bacon,  3s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A  Child’s  Book  of  Arithmetic.  By  Herbert  McKay.  Illustrations 
by  Lilian  Fairweather.  Methuen,  lOd. 

A  History  of  Japanese  Mathematics.  By  David  Eugene  Smith  and 
Y°8hio  Mikami.  Chicago:  Open  Court  Co. ,  12s.net. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Part  I :  Lines  and  Planes.  By  John  C. 
Tracy.  Part  II :  Solids.  By  Herbert  B.  North  and  John  C. 
Tracy.  Chapman  &  Hall,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Third  Year’s  Course  of  Organic  Chemistry :  the  Heterocyclic 
Compounds.  Carbohydrates  and  Terpenes.  By  T.  P.  Hilditch. 
Numerous  Diagrams.  Methuen,  6s. 

Cambridge  Physical  Series.— Photo-electricity.  By  Arthur  Llewelyn 
Hughes.  Cambridge  University  Press,  6s.  net. 

Talk  about  Trees.  By  John  W.  Gofton.  Numerous  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.  Religious  Tract  Society,  Is.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Botany.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen  and  Otis  W.  Cald¬ 
well.  Ginn,  5s. 


Wild  Flowers  as  they  Grow.  Photographed  in  Colour  direct  from 
Nature  by  H.  EsseDhigh  Corke,  with  Descriptive  Text  by 
G.  Clarke  Nuttall.  Sixth  Series.  Cassell.  5s.  net. 

The  Wonders  of  Bird  Life.  By  W.  Percival  Westell.  Illustrated. 
Manchester  :  Milner,  Is.  net. 

Animal  Life  by  the  Seashore.  By  G.  A.  Boulenger  and  C.  L. 
Boulenger.  Illustrated.  Scribner,  os.  net. 

Science  Progress ,  April  1914.  Murray,  5s.  net. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Textbook  of  Elementary  Building  Construction.  By  Arthur  R. 
Sage  and  William  E.  Fretwell.  With  576  Illustrations.  Methuen, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

HYGIENE. 

Questions  of  Sex  Series. — (1)  Preparation  for  Marriage.  By  Walter 
Heape.  (2)  What  it  Means  to  Marry  ;  or,  Young  Women  and 
Marriage.  By  Dr.  Mary  Scharlieb.  Cassell,  each  2s.  6d.  net. 

Infant  Care  :  Demonstrations  for  Elder  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Kate  True- 
love.  Introduction  by  Lady  St.  Helier.  Bell.  8d. 

Problems  of  School  Hygiene.  Being  a  Report  of  the  First  Conference 
of  Scottish  School  Medical  Officers.  Edited  by  W.  Leslie  Mac¬ 
kenzie  and  Lewis  D.  Cruickshank.  Hodge,  2s.  6d. 

RELIGION. 

The  Second  Book  of  Kings.  By  G.  H.  Box.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Sunday  Kindergarten  Game,  Gift,  and  Story.  By  Carrie  S. 
Ferris.  6s.  net.  Permanent  equipment  for  each  pupil.  6s.  net ; 
temporary  material  for  each  pupil,  Is.  6d.  net ;  Illustrated  Story 
Leaflets,  3s.  net.  Cliicago  University  Press.  London  Agent : 
Clay. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  (Preliminary  Edition.)  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Walker.  Clive,  Is. 

Our  Schools  and  the  Bible.  By  the  Lion.  Henry  Coke.  Humphreys, 
Is.  net.  , 

“Pictures  that  Teach”  Series. — The  Prodigal  Son,  Jesus  Blessing 
Little  Children,  The  Sower,  and  fifteen  others.  By  Harold 
Copping.  Religious  Tract  Society.  Mounted,  with  cord  for 
hanging,  each  3d. 

The  Bible  of  To-Day.  By  Rev.  Alban  Blakiston.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  3s.  net. 

MUSIC. 

Sumer  is  icumen  in.  By  Jamieson  B.  Hurry.  Second  Edition. 
Novello. 

Four  Lectures  on  English  Song.  By  W.  Fothergill  Robinson.  Oxford  r 
Acott,  Is. 

Curwen’s  Part  Songs. — (1)  Oh,  Sweet  Content.  (2)  Meg  Merrilies.. 
(3)  The  Chase.  (4)  A  Welcome  Song.  (5)  Autumn.  Each  3d. 

Musical  Interpretation  :  Its  Laws  and  Principles,  and  their  Applica¬ 
tion  in  Teaching  and  Performing.  By  Tobias  Matthay.  Wil¬ 
liams,  5s.  net. 

Aural  Culture :  Based  upon  Musical  Appreciation.  By  Stewart 
Macpherson  and  Ernest  Read.  Part  II.  Williams,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sept  Danses  Rhythmiques,  pour  Piano.  Par  Emile  J aques - Dalcroze. 
2s.  6d.  net.  The  Making  of  Viola :  a'  short  Cantata  for  treble 
voices.  Is.  net.  Two  Lyric  Poems  for  the  Piano  :  (1)  When 
the  Sun  is  Setting  ;  (2)  Before  the  Dawn.  By  Walton  O’Donnell. 
4s.  each.  Williams.  ' 

ELOCUTION. 

How  to  Breathe,  Speak,  and  Sing.  By  Robert  Stephenson.  Jarrold,. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Story  of  the  Potter  :  being  a  Popular  Account  of  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  By  Charles  F.  Binns. 
57  Illustrations.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Is.  net. 

Second  Characters  ;  or,  the  Language  of  Form.  By  the  third  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  Edited  by  Benjamin  Rand.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  7s.  Gd.  net. 

A  Place  in  the  Sun :  a  Play  by  Cyril  Harcourt.  Williams,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Imperial  Education  Conference  Papers  :  Ceylon.  Wyman,  lOd. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners :  some  Personal  Experiences.  By  Lady 
Constance  Lytton  and  “Jane  Warton,  Spinster.”  Heinemann, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  World  Beautiful.  By  Lilian  Whiting.  Twentieth  Edition- 
Gay  &  Hancock,  Is.  net. 

The  Power  of  Science.  By  Horatio  W.  Dressier.  Gay  &  Hancock, 
Is.  net. 

The  Stamp  Collector’s  Annual.  The  Philatelic  Press,  Is.  net. 

Das  englisohe  Theater  ira  19  Jahrhundert.  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Leopold 
Stahl.  Miinchen  :  Oldenburg,  4.50  M. 

Die  neuere  englisohe  Sozialpolitik.  Von  H.  A.  Walter,  London. 
Introduction  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Miinchen  :  Oldenburg,  4  M. 

Board  of  Education  •  Revised  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of 
(1)  Geography,  (2)  History.  Each  Id. 
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School  Stationery. 

EXERCISE  BOOKS. 


Exceptional  Value. 

Excellent  Writing  Paper. 

Artistic  Covers. 


EXERCISE  BOOK, 

No.  18. 

Price  18/-  per  gross. 

Size  8  x  6J  in.  Containing  88  pages. 
Good  cream  laid  paper.  Strongly 
bound  in  limp  leatherette  cover,  with 
sunk  label  for  pupil’s  name,  &c. 
Embossed  with  name  of  School  on 
cover  without  extra  charge  for  2  gross. 
Rulings  and  Colours  of  Covers  can  be 
assorted. 

EXERCISE  BOOK, 

No.  27. 

Price  18/-  per  gross. 
Size8x6|in.  Containing  80  pages. 
Thick  cream  laid  paper.  Strongly 
bound  in  stiff  “Watered  Silk”  cover. 
Stamped  gilt  (gold  or  silver)  without 
extra  charge  for  2  gross  lots. 
Rulings  and  Colours  of  Covers  can  be 
assorted. 


EXERCISE  BOOK, 

No.  56. 

Price  9/-  per  gross. 

Post  4to.  Size  9^  x  7%  in.  Containing 
40  pages.  Good  cream  laid  paper. 
Bound  in  strong  paper  cover,  which 
can  be  printed  with  name  of  School 
without  extra  charge  for  3  gross  lots. 
Rulings  and  Colours  of  Covers  can  be 
assorted. 


EXERCISE  BOOK, 

No.  8. 


Price  7/6  per  gross. 


Size  8  X  6J  in.  Containing  48  pages. 
Good  cream  laid  paper.  Bound  in 
paper  cover,  which  can  be  printed 
with  name  of  School  without  extra 
charge  for  5  gross  lots. 


Rulings  can  be  assorted. 


THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF 


A  most  stylish  book  for  Private 
Schools. 


SCHOOL  STATIONERY  Ready  for  Sale. 

SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOKS  AND  PAPER,  NOTE  BOOKS, 

DRAWING  BOOKS  AND  PAPER,  EXAMINATION  PAPER, 

NATURE  NOTE  BOOKS,  FOOLSCAP  PAPER, 

BRUSHWORK  AND  COLOUR  BOOKS,  BOOK-KEEPING  BOOKS, 

&c.,  &e. 

Catalogues  and  Specimens  free  to  Principals. 


FROM  MR. 

EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  LIST 


A 

Class  Book  of  Geography 

By  A.  W.  ANDREWS,  M.A.  5s. 

Nature. — “  Ml’.  Andrews’  textbook  is  particularly  important  from  three 
points  of  view.  He  has  paid  special  attention  to  climate,  to  maps,  and  to 
typical  physical  conditions.  From  the  data  which  he  supplies  in  reference  to 
climate,  the  student  who  works  through  the  exercises  provided  will  have  a 
definite  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  climatic  facts  of  the  world  arranged  in  a 
systematic  way.  The  numerous  maps  are  appropriate  and  useful.” 

School  World. — “  A  mine  of  information.  Teachers  should  see  this  book.” 
Oxford  Magazine. — “  Marks  a  distinct  advance  on  the  ordinary  textbook.” 

ARNOLD’S  JUNIOR  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  W.  Maclean  Carey,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Second  Master  of 
Rutlish  Secondary  School,  Merton,  S.W.  Is. 

In  this  book  the  science  of  geography-  is  presented  in  its  relation  to  man, 
with  special  reference  to  the  influence  upon  him  of  his  physical  and  climatic 
environment,  and  with  due  emphasis  on  those  facts  which  illustrate  geograph¬ 
ical  principles. 

Educational  Neivs. — “  A  capital  textbook  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools. 
Unlike  so  many  books  of  this  kind,  it  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  facts  to  be 
memorized,  but  will  lead  the  pupils  to  their  atlases,  and  give  them  pleasure  in 
using  them.” 

OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

By  A.  J.  Herbertson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Fully  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  popular  book  issued  at  a  cheaper  price. 

Geographical  Teacher.— “  Distinctly  the  best  book  of  its  type  we  have  read 
for  many  a  day.  .  .  We  recommend  the  book  to  all  students  of  geography,  and 
certainly  to  such  as  have  to  face  examinations  on  physiography.” 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  formerly  Lecturer  in  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  xx  +  700  pages.  5s.  net. 

Guardian. — “  A  work  of  real  importance,  remarkable  for  the  skill  of  its 
condensation,  and  its  true  sense  of  proportion  in  outlook.” 

The  A. M.A. — “  In  800  pages  Mr.  Browning  traces  the  world’s  story  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1910,  with  a  vividness  and  charm  of  language  that  will  make 
the  book  attractive  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught.” 

Daily  Neivs. — “  The  text  is  a  piece  of  brilliant  arrangement,  written,  as  is 
rare  in  school  books,  in  the  English  language.” 

THE  LAST  CENTURY  IN  EUROPE,  1814- 
1910. 

By  C.  E.  M.  Hawiiesworth,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby 
School,  viii  +  526  pages.  5s.  net. 

Oxford  Magazine. — “  A  full,  compact,  and  restrained  narrative,  and  a 
scholarly  presentation  of  res  gestae  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Journal  of  Education.—  “  If  this  books  marks  a  beginning  of  a  serious  study 
of  nineteenth  century  history  in  English  public  schools,  its  author  has  done  a 
great  service  to  its  generation.” 

The  A.M.A. — “  We  commend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  all  assistant  masters. 
It  has  a  most  valuable  index  of  someforty-two  closely  printed  pages,  and  should 
take  its  place  as  a  standard  work  of  reference.” 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD. 

An  Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  Du  Pontet,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Harrow  School.  With  Maps.  4s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — “  The  work,  though  based  on  well-known  facts,  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  original,  so  fresh  and  penetrating  are  the  collocation  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  events.  It  is  a  signally  valuable  book  for  readers  of 
history,  whether  in  or  out  of  school.” 

Guardian. — “The  story  is  admirably  written,  vivid  in  style,  and  interesting 
to  read.” 

SCENES  FROM  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

By  G.  B.  Smith,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College,  Osborne.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Constructed  mainly  on  the  biographical  plan,  this  book  may  be  used  as  a 
companion  to  any  English  history  textbook  for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater 
reality  to  matters  of  note  in  European  History. 

Secondary  Education. — “  Admirably  fitted  for  use  either  as  a  class  book  for 
older  pupils  or  as  the  basis  of  an  occasional  lesson  or  lecture.” 

School  World. — “  The  whole  thing  is  exceedingly  well  done.” 


Please  write  for  Catalogues. 

LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  41  &  43  MADDOX  ST.,  W. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  work,  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  ivorh. 


17662.  (W.  N.  Bailey  and  C.  V.  L.  Lycett.) — Two  conics  S 

and  S'  meet  at  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  and  the  tangents  to  S  at  A  and  B 
meet  at  a  point  O  on  S'.  If  P  is  any  point  on  S',  show  that  the 
point  of  intersection  of  OP  and  the  polar  of  P  with  respect  to  S 
lies  on  CD. 

Solutions  (I)  by  G.  G.  Morbice,  M.A.,  M.D.,  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
and  L.  B.  Greaves  ;  (II)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  ; 

(III)  by  C.  E."  Wright. 

(I)  Project  the  points  C  and  D 
into  the  focoids  so  that  the 
conics  become  circles. 

Then,  since  A,  B,  P,  0  are 
coney  clic, 

L APO  =  L ABO  =  L AEO ; 

therefore  A,  B,  P,  0  are  con- 
cyclic  ;  therefore 

Z  OPE  =  i_  OAE  =  a  right  angle, 

i.e.,  OP  is  perpendicular  to  EP,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  polar 
of  P  with  respect  to  S. 

Therfore  this  polar  meets  PO  on  the  line  at  infinity,  which  is 
the  line  CD. 

(II)  Let  OP  cut  S  at  Q,  Qlf  and  AB,  CD  at  X,  X,. 


Thus  OP,  XX,,  QQ,  are  point-pairs  in  involution  ; 
therefore  (XjQjPQ)  =  (XQOQ,)  =  —  1 

(because  the  polar  of  0  for  S  cuts  AB  at  X)  ; 
therefore  the  polar  of  P  for  S  passes  through  Xj. 

(Ill)  Take  OAB  as  fundamental  triangle,  S  may  be  taken  as 


yz-x"  =  0,  and  S'  as  f/x  +  g/y  +  h/z  =  0. 

Then  CD  will  be  fx  +  gz  +  hy  =  0 .  (i) , 

also  the  pole  of  lx  +  my  +  nz  =  0  .  (ii) , 

for  S  is  (  —  Z,  2 n,  2m).  Suppose  this  is  P. 

Then  OP  is  my  —  nz  =  0 . (iii). 

(i),  (ii),  (iii)  are  concurrent  if 


—  2 fjl  +  gln+h/m  =  0, 

which  is  exactly  the  condition  that  P  should  lie  on  S'. 


13931.  (Professor  H.  Langhorne  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — A 
sphere  of  radius  a  and  mass m  is  placed  within  a  “  perfectly  rough” 
hemisphere  and  suffered  to  descend.  Supposing  the  sphere’s  centre 
to  remain  in  one  plane  throughout  the  motion,  find  the  friction. 

Solution  by  C.  W.  Adams. 

Assuming  the  hemisphere  fixed  with  its  axis  vertical,  let  b  be  its 
radius,  0  the  inclination  of  the  join  of  centres  to  the  vertical,  and 
R,  F  the  normal  and  tangential  reactions.  Then 


R  sin0  — Fcos  9  =  m(b—a)(6  cos0— 02sin  6), 

R  cos  0  +  F  sin  6— mg  =  m  (b  —  a)(9  sin  6  +  02cos  0), 

F  a  —  m  (2a2/5)(60/a). 

Eliminating  R  and  F, 

gsin  0  +  ( 6  — a)(9 2  sin  20— 0cos  20)  =  260/5. 

Integrating,  2g  cos  0  +  (b  —  a)  02  cos  20  +  2602/5  =  0, 

if  the  sphere  is  initially  at  rest  in  contact  with  the  rim  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Solving  for  0  and  differentiating, 

9  =  5g  sin  0  {5a  —  36  — 10  (b—a)  cos2  0}/{5a  — 36  +  10  (6— a)  cos20}2, 

whence  F  =  2mb  0/5  gives  the  friction.  This  can  be  easily 
modified  for  any  other  initial  conditions. 


17640.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Examine  what  inference  may 

drawn  from  the  equations 

ay z  —  (be /a)  x"  =  bzx—(cajb)  y 2  =  cxy  —  (ab/c)  z 2  =  t. 

Solution  by  Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A., 

J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  others. 

We  have  yz/bc  —  x-ja 2  =  ...*=  t/abc.  If  we  put 
x/a  =  a,  y/b  =  8,  z/c  =  y, 

8y —  a2  =  ya  —  82  =  a8 — y1  =  t/abc. 

Taking  the  first  two  of  these,  we  get  (a  —  8)  (a  +  8  +  7)  =  0  ;  therefore 
a  =  8  or  a  +  8  +  7=0.  Taking  the  second  and  third  members,  we 
get  8  =  7  or  a+8  +  7  =  0;  therefore  the  condition  a  +  8  +  7  =  0 
makes  the  equations  possible.  The  other  condition  a  =  8  =  7  can¬ 
not  hold  good  unless  t  =  0.  In  any  case  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
individual  values  for  a,  8,  7  from  the  equations  since  the  symmetry 
of  the  conditions  makes  one  of  the  equations  derivable  from  the 
other  two. 

Mr.  Child  draws  attention  to  the  assumption  in  the  above  proof 
that  xyzabc  ~=f=-  0. 

17651.  (F.  Glanville  Taylor.) — I,  I1}  ...  are  the  in-  and  ex¬ 

centres  of  ABC;  I',  1[,  ...  their  images  through  the  circum-centre  O, 

so  that  O  is  the  mid-point  of  II' .  Prove  that  (BI3,  CI2)  =  X  i 

the  isogonal  conjugate  of  Ii,  and  that  A,  I',  X  are  collinear. 

Solution  by  Philip  T.  Stephenson,  B.A. 

Let  D,  F  be  the  images  of  A,  C. 

The  circle  on  CF  as  diameter  is  the  nine-point  circle  of  LLL,  and 
therefore  goes  through  the  middle  point  of  LI2.  At  this  point  CF 
subtends  a  right  angle  and  therefore  FIX  =  FL. 


Therefore  FI,,  FI2  are  parallel  to  isogonals  for  /.BOA. 

Easily  CIG,  Cl',  are  parallel  to  these,  and  therefore  are  isogonals. 
for  /  BCA. 

Similarly  so  are  BI'3,  BI',  for  /  RBC. 

Therefore  (BI'3,  CI'2)  =  the  isogonal  of  I',,  called  X. 

The  circle  on  DA  is  the  same  nine-point  circle,  and  therefore  goes, 
through  the  middle  point  of  II'j. 

Therefore,  as  before,  DI,  DI,  are  equal,  and  therefore  parallel  to- 
isogonals  for  xBAC. 

Therefore  AI',  AI',  are  isogonal  for  z  BAC. 

But  so  are  AX,  AI',. 

Therefore  A,  I',  X  are  collinear. 

i Continued  on  page  260.) 
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TUNGSTEN  LAMP  PATENTS 


Important  Notice. 


The  manufacturers  of  the  following  Tungsten 


filament  electric  lamps : 


MAZDA 

LAMPS 


OSRAM 

LAMPS 


WOTAN 

LAMPS 


beg  to  inform  the  Trade  and  Public  that  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  completed  whereby  they 

license  each  other  under  all  patents 

at  present  held  individually  for  the  protection 
of  their  respective  well-known  electric  lamps. 

The  principal  patents  are  as  .  follows : 


tent  No. 

27712  of 

1903 

Patent 

No. 

21513* of  1906 

Patent 

No.  19932 

of  1908 

Patent 

No. 

20224 

of  1911 

77 

23899* of 

1904 

7  7 

7  7 

23335 

of 

1906 

7  7 

7  7 

23499 

of  1909 

7  7 

7  7 

20380 

of  1911 

7  7 

20277* of 

1904 

7  7 

7  7 

18622 

of 

1906 

7  7 

7  7 

2759 

of  1910 

7  7 

7  7 

27360 

of  1911 

7  7 

27713  of 

1904 

7  7 

7  7 

3174 

of 

1907 

7  7 

7  7 

8031 

of  1910 

7  7 

7  7 

28576 

of  1911 

7  7 

27714  of 

1904 

7  7 

7  7 

8563 

of 

1907 

7  7 

7  7 

15621 

of  1910 

7  7 

7  7 

873 

of  1912 

7  7 

19379  of 

1905 

7  7 

7  7 

16503 

of 

1907 

7  7 

77 

23121 

of  1910 

7  7 

7  7 

874 

of  1912 

7  7 

20175*  of 

1905 

7  7 

7  7 

16530 

of 

1907 

7  7 

7  7 

24549 

of  1910 

7  7 

7  7 

2284 

of  1912 

7  7 

23437  of 

1905' 

7  7 

7  7 

16531 

of 

1907 

7  7 

7  7 

1161 

of  1911 

7  7 

7  7 

3840 

of  1912 

77 

3213* of 

1906 

7  7 

7  7 

5387 

of 

1908 

7  7 

7  7 

1162 

of  1911 

7  7 

77 

11439 

of  1912 

77 

6803  of 

1906 

7  7 

7  7 

8421 

of 

1908 

7  7 

7  7 

8004 

of  1911 

etc.,  etc. 

7  7 

12325  of 

1906 

7  7 

7  7 

17350 

of 

1908 

7  7 

7  7 

17722 

of  1911 

Thev 

«/ 

are  of 

opinion 

that 

these  patents  control  the 
entire  Tungsten  lamp  situation 

and  they  HEREBY  WARN  DEALERS  IN 
AND  USERS  OF  LAMPS  OTHER  THAN 
THE  ABOVE  MENTIONED  or  those  licensed 
under  certain  of  such  patents,  that  they  are 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against  for  infringement. 

NOTE. — Complete  list  of  licenses  will  be  sent  to  interested  parties 
upon  application  to  any  of  the  undersigned. 


{Signed) 


BRITISH 

THOMSON  -  HOUSTON 
COMPANY,  Ltd.  (B.T.H.), 
LONDON,  E.C. 

MAZDA 

DRAWN  WIRE 

LAMPS  . 


THE  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 
Ltd.  (G.E.C.), 
LONDON,  E.C. 

OSRAM 

DRAWN  WIRE 

LAMPS 


SIEMENS  BROTHERS 
DYNAMO  WORKS,  Ltd., 
LONDON,  N.E. 

WOTAN 

DRAWN  WIRE 

LAMPS 
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17633.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Ox,  0 y  are  two 
great  circles  on  a  sphere,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  at  0. 
P,  P'  are  any  two  points  on  the  sphere.  PM,  P'M'  are  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  to  Ox,  and  PN,  P'N'  to  0 y.  If  OM  =  x,  OM'  =  x' , 
ON  =  y,  ON'  =  y',  the  distance  5  between  P,  P'  is  given  by 

nos  5  {(1  —  sin2 sc  sin2 y) (1  —  sin2  x'  sin2 ?/')}’ 

=  cos  x  cos  x[  cos  y  cos  y'  +  cos  x  cos  x'  sin  y  sin  y' 

+  cos  y  cos  y'  sin  x  sin  x' . 


Solution  by  Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A. 


Let  PM,  P'M'  meet  in  y,  the  pole 
■of  Ox,  and  PN,  P'N'  in  x  the  pole 
of  O  y. 

In  the  triangle  PN?/, 
cos  ZP^/N  =  tanNy/tan  P y, 
i.e.,  cos  x  =  cot  y  cot  Py  ; 
therefore  cot  P y  =  cos  x  tan  y  ; 
therefore 


sinP?/  = 


cos  y 


a/ (cos2  y  +  cos2  a:  sin2  y) 


cos  y 


V(1  —  sin2  x  sin2  y) 


...  (i), 


and 

Similarly 

and 


cos  P  y  = 
sin  P  'y  = 
cosP  'y  = 


cos  x  sin  y 
V(l  —  sin2 a:  sin2?/) 
_ cos  ?/' _ 

\/(l  —  sin2  x'  sin2  y') 
cos  a:'  sin  y' 

-v/(l  — sin2*'  sin2?/')’ 


and  cos  PP'  =  cos  P y  cos  P 'y  +  sin  P y  sin  P 'y  cos  MM', 

cos  s  = cos  x  cos  x'  s*n  ^  s*n  y' + cos  y cos  y' cos  ( x ' 


i.e. 


V(l  —  sin2 a;  sin2?/)  a/(1  —  sin2*'  sin2?/') 


Hence  the  result. 


(ii). 


17694.  (G.  W.  Border,  B.A.) — Solve  the  equations 

x2  +  2  yz  —  a,  y2  +  2zx  =  b,  z2  +  2xy  =  — (a  +  6). 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  J.  Ashdown  ;  (II)  by  C.  W.  Adams  ; 
(III)  by  P.  J.  Turton  and  others  ; 

(IY)  by  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.  (Lond.). 

(I)  Adding  the  three  equations  and  taking  the  square  root, 


x+y+z =  0,  z  =  -  (x  +  y); 

x2  —  2xy—  2y2  =  a  .  (1), 

2x2  +  2 xy—  y2  =  —  b  .  (2), 

4x2  +  4txy  —  2y2  =  —26 .  (3). 

Prom  (1)  and  (2),  y 2  =  x2— §  ( a  —  b ) .  (4). 

Prom  (1)  and  (3), 

3x2  +  6x?/  =  ~(a  +  2b),  y  =  [—(a  +  2b)- 3x2]-=-6x .  (5). 

Squaring  (5),  equating  with  (4),  and  reducing, 


9x4  —  6a*2  =  §  (a  +  26)2,  *2  =  |[±2  V'(3a2  +  3a6  +  362)  +  3a] . 

Put  a/(3 a2  +  3a6  +  862)  =  s,  x2  =  a  (±2s  +  3a). 

Similarly  y2  =  A(±2s  +  36),  z2  =  |  (±2s  —  3a  —  36), 

x  =  ±g-A/(±2s  +  3a),  y  =  ±g-A/(±2s-t-36),  z  =  a/(±2 s  —  3a — 36), 

giving  four  solutions.  The  three  positive  signs  of  2s  taken  together 
give  real,  and  the  three  negative  signs  give  imaginary,  solutions, 
because  2s,  taken  positively,  <3a  and  <36  and  <(3a  +  36). 
But  the  double  signs  outside  the  surd  must  be  taken  so  that 
x  +  y  +  z  =  0,  two  alike  and  differing  from  the  remaining  one.  Let 
—  (a  +  6)  =  c.  Then  the  unlike  sign  depends,  for  real  solutions,  on 
the  greatest,  algebraically,  of  a,  6,  c.  When  a  is  greatest,  x  =  ±, 
y  =  - F,  y  =  rF.  When  6  is  greatest,  *  =  ±,  y  =  - F,  z  =  ±. 

When  c  is  greatest,  x  =  ±,  y  =  ±,  z  =  - F.  Por  imaginary  solu¬ 

tions  the  same  law  applies  if  “greatest”  be  changed  to  “least.” 
Let  a  =  22,  6  =  1,  c  =  —23  ; 

x,  y,  z,  =  ±4,  T3,  Yl,  or  ±§a/-3,  ±§?/-3,  =f§a/-3. 

(II)  Adding,  we  get  x  +  y  +  z  =  0. 

So  we  may  put  x=§(_p  +  p),  y  =  i(p-2),  z  = -p. 
Substituting  in  the  first  two  equations,  we  get 
—  Bp2  +  6py  +  q2  =  4a, 

—  3p2  —  6pq  +  q1  =  46. 

Hence  3  a/3 p2  —  —  a/3  (a  +  6)  ±  2  a  /(a2  +  a6  +  62) , 

a/3p‘-  =  \/3  (a  +  6)  ±  2  a/ (a2  +  a6  +  62)  , 

[Rest  in  Reprint .] 


17408.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — In  the  parabola 
r  (1  +  cos  0)  =  2a, 

consider  the  circle  of  curvature  at  30,  along  with  the  circle  through 
0,0  + 120°,  0  +  240°.  These  circles  meet  oh  the  parabola  ;  show  that 
their  second  common  point  describes  a  circular  cubic — a  pedal  of 
the  parabola  which  envelopes  their  common  chord :  inverse  to  an 
ellipse  of  eccentricity  J. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

If  0  be  the  point  (am2,  2 am)  on  y 2  =  4ax,  we  have  m  —  tan  \0  ; 
and  similarly,  for  30,  y  =  tan  f  0  ;  hence 

m3 — 3/j.m 2 — 3  m  +  y  =  0 .  •  •  (i)  > 

Therefore  m  +  m'  +  m"  =  3/u  ;  and  since  for  any  four  concyclic  points 
on  a  parabola  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  is  zero,  this  is  the  condition 
that  the  circles  mm'm"  and  yyy.  meet  on  the  parabola,  at  —3/?. 

Let  the  circle  mm'm"  have  for  equation 

x2  +  y2  —  2gx  —  2fy  +  c  —  0, 

then  a2m 4  +  m2  (4a2  —  2  ag)  —  4  afm  +  c  =  0. 

This  must  be  the  same  equation  as  (i)  multiplied  by  (m  +  By.) ;  i.e., 
m4— to2  (9/r  +  3)  —  8 ym  +  3/r  =  0  ; 
therefore  2g  =  a  (9/*2  +  7),  2 f  =  4 ay,  c  =  3a2/t2 ; 
and  the  circle  mm'm"  is 

x2  +  y2—ax(9y2+  7)  —  4  ayy  +  3  a2p.2  =  0. 

Similarly  yyy.  is 

x2  +  y2  —  ax  (6/t2  +  4)  +  4 ay?y  —  3a2/?4  =  0. 


Their  radical  axis  3*  +  4/t?/—  Bay?  —  0  . . . (ii) 

touches  the  parabola  4?/2  +  9ax  =  0 . (iii). 


The  point  on  yyy  opposite  to  — 3,u  has  *  +  9a/?2  =  a  (6/r  +  4),  and 
y  —  6a/t  =  —  4a/i3 ;  i.e.,  x  =  a  (4  —  3/?2),  y  =  a  (6/?  —  4/P).  The  projec¬ 
tion  of  this  point  on  (ii)  is  the  second  common  point  of  the  two 
circles,  which  therefore  lies  on  the  line 

4/tx— By  +  2a/?  =  0  . . . (iv). 

This  goes  through  the  fixed  point  (  —  \a,  0) ;  therefore  the  locus  is 
the  pedal  of  (iii)  for  this  point.  Putting  the  origin  here,  and  eli¬ 
minating  /?  from  (ii)  and  (iv),  we  get  the  equation 
16*  (x2  +  y2)  —  a  (8x2  +  9 y2)  ; 

which,  by  inversion,  becomes  8x2  +  9y2  =  ...  ;  an  ellipse  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  §. 


17683.  (W.  P.  Beard,  M.A.) — Any  straight  line  through  the 
centroid  of  a  triangle  divides  two  of  the  sides  in  ratios  whose  sum 
is  unity. 

[It  is  possible  to  publish  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  solutions 
sent  in. — Ed.] 

Geometrical  Solutions  (I)  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  J.  Mac¬ 
millan,  M.A.,  and  others;  (III)  by  E.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc., 
L.C.P. 

(I)  Let  AD  be  a  median  of  ABC, 

G  the  centroid,  and  let  PC'GQ 
meet  AB  in  O',  AO  in  Q,  and  CB 
produced  in  P. 

Draw  DK  parallel  to  CA  to 
meet  PQ  in  K. 

Then,  clearly,  AQ  =  2KD  : 
therefore 

AQ/QC  =  2KD/QC  =  2PD/PC  =  (PB  +  PC)/PC  =  PB/PC  +  1  ; 
therefore  we  have  AQ/QC  — PB/PC  =  1 ; 

but,  since  P  is  a  point  in  CB  produced,  the  ratio  in  which  PQ  cuts 
CB  is  negative,  and  thus  we  have  proved  that  the  sum  of  the  ratios 
in  which  PQ  cuts  AC  and  CB  is  unity. 

In  the  figure  to  Solution  (I)  for  P,  Q,  D  read  A',  B',  and  M. 

(II)  C'B'A'  is  a  line  through  the  centroid  G. 

By  Menelaus’  theorem,  AC'/G'B.BA'/A'M.MG/GA  =  —  1  ; 
therefore  AC'/C'B .  B  A'/A'M .  |  =  —  1  ; 

therefore  AC'/C'B  =  —  2A'M/BA'  =  2MA'/BA'  =  (BA'  +  CA')/BA' 

=  1  +  CA'/BA'  =  1  — CA'/A'B  ; 
therefore  AC'/C'B  +  CA'/A'B  =  1. 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint. ] 

12777*  (Professor  Ignacio  Beyens.)— Demontrer  geometrique- 
ment  la  formule  bien  connue 

( A  ±  B*)4  =  [|  {  A  +  ( A2  -  B)* }  f  ±  [|  {  A  -  ( A2  -  B) *}] . 
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Solution  by  Philip  T. 

DC  is  tangent  at  C  to  a  circle 
centre  0  ;  DK  is  parallel  to  CO, 

2FH  =  DE  +  DK  +  2DC 

=  DE  +  DK  +  2^(DE.DK); 
therefore 

y(2FH)  =  a/(DE)  +  a/(DK). 

Put  OH  =  a  and  OF  =  a/6  ; 
therefore 

a/[2  (o+  a/6)] 

=  a/(FD-FE)+  a/(FD  +  FE) 

=  a^[o—  a/(«2  — 6)] 

+  \/[a  +  a/ (a3 -6)] ; 

therefore,  &c.  For  a /(a—  G6)  evaluate  FG. 


17630.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  17594.) — 
ABC  is  a  triangle,  P  a  fixed  point  in  BC  ;  Q,  R  points  in  CA,  AB  such 
that  the  triangles  BRP,  CPQ  are  equal.  Prove  that  QR  envelopes 
a  parabola. 

Solutions  (I)  by  W.  N.  Bailey  and  C.  V.  L.  Lycett  ( jointly ); 

(II)  by  Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A. 

(I)  This  Question  may  be  generalized  thus  : — 

Let  AB,  AC  be  two  lines,  and  D,  E,  D',  E'  four  points  between 
them,  and  Q,  R  points  on  CA,  AB  such  that  the  triangles  ERD, 
E'QD'  are  in  a  given  ratio.  Then,  in  general,  QR  envelops  a 
parabola. 

If  DE,  D'E'  cut  AB,  AC  at  B  and  C,  then 

QC/Q,C  =  A.QD'E'/A.Q,D'E'  =  A.RDE/a.R'DE  -  RB/PQB. 

It  follows  that  Q  and  R  form 
homographic  ranges,  and  hence 
that  QR  envelopes  a  conic  or 
passes  through  a  fixed  point.  If 
QR  envelopes  a  conic,  then  by 
making  Q  recede  further  away 
along  AC,  we  also  make  R  recede 
along  AB,  and  hence  the  conic 
touches  the  line  at  infinity.  It 
is  thus  a  parabola. 

To  find  when  QR  passes  through 
a  fixed  point,  let  us  first  assume 
that  A  is  not  a  self-corresponding 
point  for  the  two  ranges.  Then  AB,  AC,  BC  are  positions  of  QR,  i 
which  can  only  be  the  case  when  DE,  D'E'  pass  through  A,  and 
then  A  is  a  self-corresponding  point. 

When  A  is  a  self-corresponding  point  for  the  two  ranges,  then 
either  DE,  D'E'  pass  through  A,  and  then  QR  is  fixed  in  direction, 
or  aADE/aAD'E'  is  equal  to  the  given  ratio.  Then  QR  is  always  | 
parallel  to  BC.  In  all  other  cases  QR  envelopes  a  parabola.  In  ! 
the  given  case,  P  must  not  be  the  middle  point  of  BC,  as  then  QR 
is  always  parallel  to  BC. 

(II)  Let  A  be  origin,  AC  and  AB  axes. 

Let  AQ  =  h,  AR  =  k. 

Then  QR  is  x/li  +  ylk  =  1  . (I). 

Now  ARBP  =  AQCP, 

i.e. ,  RB/CP  =  CP  sin  C/BP  sin  B 

(a  constant) 

=  ju  (say,  for  convenience), 
i.e.,  (c-k)/(b-h)  =  y, 

i.e.,  liy—k  —  b/j.—c. 

This  shows  that  the  line  (I)  touches  a  parabola  touching  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates. 

[xlf  +  y/g  =  1  touches  ^ x/a+  ^y/b  =  1  if  fja  +  p/6  =  1.] 

The  Proposer’s  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

A  BRP/ A  ABC  =  BR.BP/BA.BC, 

A  CPQ/  A  ABC  =  CP.CQ/CA.CB, 
but  A  BRP  =  A  CPQ  ; 

therefore  BR.BP/CP.CQ  =  AB/AC  ; 
therefore  BR/CQ  is  constant ; 

therefore  Q,  R  generate  homographic 
ranges ; 

therefore  QR  envelopes  a  conic  touching 
AB,  AC. 

This  conic  is  a  parabola,  for  when  R  is  at  infinity  Q  is  also  at 
infinity ;  it  also  touches  BC,  for  when  R  is  at  B,  Q  is  at  C. 

(Continued  on  page  262.) 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17725.  (Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — Show  that 

fl-rr  /  2  \  2 

en  cos  y  cog  /3y  +  n  g  jn  y'l  dy  _  i  — _  —  1  ]  sin  72- - COS  n. 

Jo  V  n2  /  n 

17726.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — Resolve  into  factors 
a,  a2  a3  x 

h  h  h  •  V  • 

C\  C2  0<j  •  •  z 

x  .  a.2  a3 

•  y  •  &i  b,  6, 

.  .  2  Cj  c2  c3 

17727.  (Norman  Alliston.) — May  there  he  two  or  more  rational 
sided  triangles  on  a  common  base  and  of  a  common  height  com¬ 
mensurable  with  that  base  ? 

17728.  (J.  G.  Carmichael.) — Give  a  general  solution,  for  posi¬ 

tive  integral  values,  of  the  indeterminate  equation  x3y  —  xy3  =  a. 
Note. — If  a  =  71831760  (=  24.3.5.7.11.132.23),  three  known  pairs 
of  values  are  169  and  15,  169  and  161,  169  and  176.  Are  there  any 
others?  Find  a  when  x  and  y  have  at  least  five  pairs  of  values. 

17729.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.) — In  how  many  different  ways 

can  (x2  +  x  l)(y2  +  y  +  l)(z2  +  z  + 1)  be  expressed  in  the  form 
A2  +  3B2  ? 


17730.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — If 
N,  =  j"' * 1  —  2?-'' +  1,  No  =  2?-’'-'2—  rr~3  —  1,  N:j  =  — 2r  +  l, 


N4  =  r''--  +  r  —  2, 

prove  that  N,,  N2,  N3,  N,  are  all  divisible  by  (r  — l)2,  and  that  Nj 
and  N3  are  divisible  by  (r  —  l)3  when  r  is  even.  Ex.—' Taking 
r  =  10,  factorize  N1(  N2,  N3,  N4  into  prime  factors. 

17731.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.) — If  S»-  is  the  sum  of 

the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  first  r  odd  numbers,  prove  that 


3i 


+  §3  S»_  =  jr 

32  52  T2  (271 +1)2  384' 

17732  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — If  cr  is  the  coefficient 


(1  +  x)’* 1,  then  the  coefficient  of  x"yn  in  the  expansion  of 
(1  +  x)»  (1  +y)n  (x  +  y)n 


of  x‘ 


m 


is  c03  + Cl3  +  c23+ ... +c„3. 

Is  it  possible  to  deduce  the  actual  value  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
the  coefficients  of  (1  +  x)n? 

17733.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — ACB  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle 

APQB  of  which  C  is  the  centre,  and  0  is  a  fixed  point  on  BA  pro¬ 
duced.  The  angle  PCQ  is  constant,  and  OP,  CQ  cut  in  R.  Prove 
that  the  locus  of  R  is  a  circular  quartic  with  two  real  asymptotes. 

17734.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — ABCD  is  a  square,  0  its  centre, 

and  E  the  middle  point  of  AB.  Through  0  any  straight  line  OPQ 
is  drawn  intersecting  BC,  AD  in  P,  Q  respectively.  Draw  EU 
bisecting  the  angle  PEQ  to  intersect  PQ  in  U.  Prove  that  the 
locus  of  U  is  the  cubic  x2  ( y  +  a)  =  ay  ( a  —  y ).  What  inference  may 
be  drawn  by  reciprocation  with  respect  to  E  ? 

17735.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.)  —  One  diagonal  of  a 
quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  conic  goes  through  a  fixed  point,  and 
two  opposite  sides  meet  in  a  fixed  point ;  find  the  envelope  of  the 
other  diagonal  and  the  locus  of  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  other 
two  opposite  sides.  Enunciate  the  reciprocal  theorem,  and  examine 
the  case  when  the  diagonal  is  fixed  in  direction. 

17736  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — The  tangents  to  a  rectangular 

hyperbola,  at  the  points  where  it  cuts  the  nine-point  circle  of  an 
inscribed  triangle,  are  pedal  lines  in  that  triangle. 

17737.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — A  B,  G,  D  are  the  common 
points,  and  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  common  tangents  of  two  conics  S,  S'. 
If  the  tangent  to  S  at  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D  passes  through 
the  contact  of  S'  with  one  of  the  lines  a,  b,c,  d;  show  that  the  tan¬ 
gent  to  S  at  each  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D  passes  through  a  contact 
of  S'  with  one  of  the  lines  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  find  the  invariant  relation 
between  S,  S'. 


17738.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle,  a  parabola 
touches  its  sides  at  X,  Y,  Z  ;  the  tangents  parallel  to  AX,  BY,  CZ 
meet  BG,  GA,  AB  respectively  at  P,  Q,  R.  Prove  that  P,  Q,  R  lie 
on  the  polar  of  the  centroid  of  ABC. 

17739.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — A  complete 
quadrilateral  is  formed  by  the  four  straight  lines  y  —  0  and 

a,x  +  b,y  +  cr  =  0  (r  =  1,  2,  3). 

Prove  that  the  circles  on  the  three  diagonals  as  diameters  are  co- 
axal,  the  equation  of  the  common  radical  axis  being 


ffiBi, 

&A, 

i 

x  — 3  &a[a2atfj+  i  ^0^ 

ciAi>. 

1  =  0, 

a2B., 

boC-2, 

i 

h2C2, 

c2A2, 

-1 1 

i 

u.A'ij 

1 

where  the  capital  letters  denote  the  minors  of  corresponding  small 
letters  in  the  determinant 


A  = 


Uj, 

a-2, 


6i, 

b%) 

b» 


Cl 

Co 

C8 


17740.  (W.  L.  Marr.)— If 

A  =  §(B  — C),  y.  =  i(C— A),  ,  =  §(A-B), 
where  A,  B,  C  are  the  angles  of  the  triangle  of  reference  ;  show  that 
the  line  a  sin  (A  +  e)  +  /3  sin  (p  +  e)  +  y  sin  {v  +  e)  =  0 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  e  to  the  line 

a  sin  A  +  ,8  sin  y+y  sin  v  =  0. 

Show  also  that  the  line 

a  sin  (A  +  e)  +  3  sin  (y  +  e  +  §ir)  +  y  sin  (y  +  e  +  §tt) 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  e  to  the  line 

a  sin  A  +  sin  (p  +  fir)  +  y  sin  ( v  +  fir)  =  0. 
s  is  any  angle. 


17741.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Sur  les  cotes  d’un  triangle  ABC 
on  construit  exterieurement  les  triangles  equilateraux  BCA',  CAB', 
ABC'.  Determiner  les  coordonnees  normales  (1)  du  centre  de 
gravite  de  l’aire  totale  A'CB'AD'B,  (2)  du  centre  de  gravite  du 
perimetre  de  cette  aire. 

17742.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — The  line  joining  the  middle 

points  of  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  cuts 
the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral,  or  the  sides  produced,  in  four  points, 
whose  distances,  taken  in  order,  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  line  with  the  third  diagonal  are  in  continued  proportion. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

14567.  (EL  W.  Curjel,  M.A.) — Construct  with  ruler  and  com¬ 
passes  a  harmonic  pencil  0  (AC,  BD)  ;  the  angles  AOD,  BOC  being 
given. 

14571.  (Professor  Morley.) — Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
the  coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (1  —  x)~>‘  is,  when  convergent, 
cos  A  (£ti )  r  (1  -  |p)/{r  (1  -§£) }3, 
p  being  real  or  complex. 

14587.  (G.  H.  Hardy',  B.A.) — Prove  that  the  line  element  of  a 

sphere  of  unit  radius  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
ds 2  =  {dn2  a  —  dn2  $}•  (da2  —  dfi'2)  ; 
that  the  equation  of  a  circle  on  the  sphere  is 

p  sn2  J  :  a  —  $)  sn2  \  (a  +  13)  +  q  sn2  A  (a  +  &)  +  r  sn2 1  (a  —  0)  +  s  =  0  ; 
and  that  the  condition  that  two  circles  should  cut  at  right  angles  is 

ps’  +  p's  =  qr'  +  q'r. 

14620.  (Srish  Chandra  Ghosh,  M.A.) — A  comet  of  very  small 
dimension  and  mass  M  is  projected  to  move  in  a  parabola  (para¬ 
meter  =  4a)  under  the  action  of  a  focal  attractive  force  (=  pu2), 
from  a  point  distant  R  from  the  focus.  Another  particle,  mass  m, 
is  then  shot  off  from  the  focus  at  an  angle  9  to  the  principal  dia¬ 
meter,  and  strikes  the  comet  with  velocity  v.  Investigate  the  sub¬ 
sequent  motion  of  the  comet,  the  coefficient  of  restitution  being  e. 
Supposing  these  elements  to  be  in  C.G.S.  units,  and  a  fraction  k  of 
the  energy  dissipated  by  collision  to  be  spent  in  thermal  effects, 
calculate  the  heat  generated. 

14728.  (R.  Chartres.) — If  the  perimeter  of  a  variable  triangle 

ABC  be  constant,  find  the  mean  value  of  the  maximum  value  of  the 
minimum  2  (FA),  F  being  Fermat’s  point. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be 
sent  to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

Miss  Constance  I.  Marks,  B.A.,  10  Matheson  Road,  West 
Kensington,  W. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  April  23,  1914. — Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Proudman  and  C.  Jordan  were  elected  members. 

The  President  referred  to  the  death  of  Prof.  G.  Minchin,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  F.R.S.,  read  the  following  papers : — 

(i)  “  On  a  Modified  Form  of  Pure  Reciprocants  possessing  the 

Property  that  the  Algebraical  Sum  of  the  Coefficients  is  Zero.” 

(ii)  ‘‘On  Lattice  and  Prime-Lattice  Permutations.” 
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HORLIGK’S 
MALTED  MILK 


MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form 

The  wholesome  nutrition  of  pure  rich  milk  and  choice  malted 
grain,  supplying  strength  and  vigour,  with  little  tax  on  digestion. 
Instantly  ready  for  use  by  stirring  briskly  in  hot  or  cold  water. 

NO  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

Equally  useful  to  both 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

A  glass  of  “  Horlick’s  ”  is  an  ideal  lunch,  as  a  delicious  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  drink  may  be  easily  prepared  in  a  moment.  Keep  a. 
bottle  in  your  desk.  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  strength  and  energy  so  necessary  during  the  long  hours 
of  study,  and  its  use  will  prevent  lassitude. 

An  efficient  corrective  of  insomnia  taken  hot 
before  retiring. 


HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS. 

A  delicious  food  confection  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Especially 
useful  during  study  and  exams. 


In  Glass  Bottles,  1/6,  2/6, 11/-,  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Liberal 
Sample,  either  in  Powder  or  Tablet  Porm,  for  trial  free  by  post  on 

request. 

HORLICK'S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  SLOUCH,  BUCKS. 


-  DUSTLESS  SCHOOLS,  i 

— ■— . .  MB—— 


|  ON  ALL 

I  School,  Laboratory,  &c.,  Floors  &  Linoleums  of  every  description, 

me  FLORIGENE 

(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

?  EARLY  in  each  VACATION  for  best  results. 

“  Florigene  ”  is  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  throat  and 
other  diseases,  has  been  awarded  the 
MEDAL  of  the  ROYAL  SANITARY  INSTITUTE. 

and  is  strongly  recommended  by  Medical 
and  other  expert  authorities. 

It  costs  little,  and  is  easily  applied.  Not  sticky — the  ordinary  daily  dry 
sweeping  alone  required— scrubbing  being  optional. 

It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that 

ONE  APPLICATION  of  “  Florigene  ”  effectively  allays  the  dust 
|  and  dirt  for  2  to  12  months,  according  to  the  traffic,  not 
|  only  during  each  sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind), 

but  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods— which  is  even 
of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “Florigene”  also  saves  labour. 

“  Florigene  ”  is  being  continuously  used  on  the  floors  of  The  Royal 
Naval  Colleges,  and  numerous  Schools,  Laboratories,  Libraries, 
&e.,  in  the  Unittd  Kingdom  and  Colonies  with  approval. 

Send  for  particulars  and  Reports  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers — 

p,e“  D  U  ST- A  LL  A  Y  E  R  ”  co 


8  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.C.,  &c. 

ft  II  II  111  Ml  ——II  I  II ■  I  ———I 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of'  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  SCHOOL  STATICS. 

By  G.  W.  Brewster,  M.A.,  Senior  Mathematical  Master, 
Oundle  School,  and  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff,  M.A.,  Head  Master, 
Haberdashers’  Hampstead  School.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  viii  +  248, 
3s.  net  (postage  3d.). 

“We  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers .  ’  ’ — A .  M.  A . 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  across  books  of  this  kind.” — 
American  Machinist. 

“We  recommend  the  book  to  teachers  of  all  types  of  stu¬ 
dents.” — London  Teacher. 

“  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  book  for  private  and  for 
class  use.” — Electrician. 

PERSE  PLAY  BOOKS.  New  Volume. 

No.  4. — First  Fruits  of  the  Play  Method  in  Prose. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Head  Master  (Dr.  Rouse)  and  an  Essay 
on  the  method  by  H.  Caldwell  Cook.  Fcap.  4to,  x  +  1S4  pp., 
3s.  net  (postage  4d.). 

“Mr.  Caldwell  Cook’s  system  is  that  of  encouragement  as 
opposed  to  repression,  and  above  all  of  self-government.  His 
method  of  teaching  literature  and  essay  writing  is  admir¬ 
able.  .  .  .  The  book  contains  many  examples  from  the  work  of 
hoys  varying  in  age  from  10  to  15.  .  .  To  anyone  conversant 
with  the  average  essay  produced  by  scholars  of  this  age  the 
contrast  is  exceedingly  striking.” — Times. 

CO-EDUCATION  IN  PRACTICE. 

By  J.  H.  Badley,  Head  Master,  Bedales  School.  Demy  Svo, 
sewed,  Is.  net  (postage  Id.). 

In  view  of  the  many  recent  discussions  of  the  subject  this  is 
a  most  timely  publication,  for  the  Author  deals  with  Co-education 
in  practice  with  an  experience  of  over  fifteen  years  in  his  own 
successful  school.  His  plea  in  favour  of  the  system  is  based 
chiefly  on  the  claim  that  it  represents  a  nobler  ideal  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
to-day.  _ 
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MACMILLAN  CO’S  LATEST  LIST. 


A  First  Book  of  English  Literature.  By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  &c.  Is.  6d. 

[First  Books  of  Literature. 

Times. — “Prof.  Saintsbury’s  little  book  is  cordially  to  be  welcomed,  more  especially  as  it  represents  rather  the  essence  of  his  learning  than  any 
abridgment  of  the  larger  histories  of  English  literature  by  which  his  reputation  is  established.  It  is  directed  specially  to  young  students  just  beginning 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of  the  past.” 

A  First  Book  of  English  History.  By  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  King’s 

College,  University  of  London.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  [First  Books  of  History . 

Irish  History  for  Young  Readers.  By  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

First  Books  of  History. 

Sertuni :  A  Garland  of  Prose  Narratives.  Selected  and  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler  and  H.  W.  M.  Parr. 

Book  I.  Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Book  II.  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Frontispieces,  Is.  each. 

[English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Edited  with  an  Introduction  and 

Notes  by  C.  R.  Rounds,  Inspector  of  English,  Wisconsin  State  Normal  Schools.  Is.  net.  [Pocket  Series  of  English.  Classics. 

Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott.  Abridged  and  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  0.  Leon  Reid.  With 

Frontispiece,  Is.  net.  [ Pocket  Series  of  English  Classics. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  By  W.  J.  Batchelder.  Part  I,  Junior,  Is.  fid.  Part  II,  Senior  Is.  6d. 

Education. — “  This  excellent  textbook.  .  .  .  The  author  shows  clearly  how  important  the  subject  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  methods  well 
founded  on  psychological  principles.  .  .  .  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  is  highly  recommended.” 


A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  With  Maps  and 

Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  [Macmillan’ s  Practical  Modern  Geographies. 

School  World.—"  Fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  volumes  which  have  appeared  already  in  this  series.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  book  the 
descriptions  are  written  in  an  interesting  style,  and  the  information  is  trustworthy  and  accurate.  The  descriptions  are  supplemented  by  practical  exercises 
of  a  most  instructive  and  suggestive  type.” 


Exercises  in  Mathematics.  By  David  Beveridge  Mair,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 

Cambridge.  With  Answers  and  Hints,  4s.  6d  ;  also  without  Answers  and  Hints,  3s.  6d. 

The  A.M.A.  Circular. — To  the  large,  and,  we  believe,  increasing  body  of  mathematical  teachers  who  object  to  the  inclusion  of  theory  and  worked 
examples  in  mathematical  textbooks,  this  collection  will  undoubtedly  be  very  welcome. 

A  First  Book  of  Practical  Mathematics.  By  T.  S.  Usherwood,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.M.I.Mecb.E,,  and 

C.  J.  A.  Trimble,  B.A.  Is.  6d.  f  First  Books  of  Science. 

The  Schoolmaster.—"  A  course  dealing  with  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  of  real  practical  value.  It  forms  a  thorough  groundwork  which 
should  be  of  value  to  all  young  students,  especially  to  those  who  are  to  proceed  to  scientific  work.  It  also  forms  a  good  preliminary  course  of  training  for 
engineering  students.” 

Test  Papers  in  Elementary  Algebra.  By  Clement  V.  Durell,  M  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Winchester 

College.  3s.  6d. 

A.M.A.  Circular. — “  The  papers  are  in  sets  of  ten,  classified  according  to  subject ;  they  should  prove  very  useful  for  revision  work.” 

An  Introduction  to  Nature  Study.  Part  II,  Animal  Life.  By  Ernest  Stenhodse,  B.Sc.  Illustrated.  2s. 


An  Introduction  to  Logic  from  the  Standpoint  of  Education.  By  L.  J.  Russell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Lecturer 

in  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c.  2s.  6d.  net. 

A.M.A.  Circular. — “  The  author  has  produced  a  first  manual  of  logic,  not  only  useful  for  examination  purposes  to  the  student  in  training,  but 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  the  general  reader.” 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS,  1915. 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice. 

an  Appendix.  [Junior  and  Senior) 

Merchant  of  Venice.  Eversley 


[Junior  and  Senior)  ... 

Merchant  of  Venice 


K.  Deighton.  With 
Edition.  With  Notes. 


s.  d. 


Senior)  . . . 

—  Merchant 

Senior)  ... 

-  Macbeth. 

and  Senior) 

Macbeth. 


C.  W.  Underwood. 


(Junior  and 

■  ■  . .  net 

of  Venice.  H.  M.  Ayres.  (Junior  and 

■■  . . . .  net 

R.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  ( Junior 


Senior ) 

—  Macbeth. 
Macbeth. 


C.  W.  French. 
A.  C.  L.  Brown. 


Eversiey  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Junior  arid 

(Junior  and  Senior)  . . .  net 

(Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 
H.  M.  Percival.  ( Senior ) 
- --  _  -.t« - -  ..  v...  A.  Wauchope.  ( Senior )  net 

Austen’s  Pnae  and  Prejudice.  (Senior) .  net 

Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake.  F.  ’1.  Palgrave.  (Junior,  Preliminary ,  and  Loiver 


Spenser’s  Paerie  Qu'eene.  Book  I. 
-  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I .  G.  A 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 


Forms)  . 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.' 


Gl.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H. 
Elliot.  Cantos  l-III.  ( Junior ,  Preliminary ,  and  Lower  Forms) 

- —  of  the  **ast  Minstrel.  R.  H.  Bowles.  (Junior, 

Preliminary,  and  Lower  Forms)  net .  ’ 

Hesfield’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Preliminary  and 
Junior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net)  . 


1  0 
1  3 
1  0 
1  6 


ENGLISH. — continued.  s.  d. 

Wesfield’s  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary)  .  ...  1  6 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Junior)  . 16 

-  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY.ls.net.) . 3  6 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.)  . 2  6 

-  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.)  4  6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior, 

Junior,  and  Preliminary) .  ...  4  6 

- Gallic  War.  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherpord.  (Senior,  Junior,  and  Pre¬ 
liminary)  . 1  6 

Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  IX.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  1  6 

Cicero’s  Pro  Lege  Manilla.  A.  S.  Wilkins.  (Senior)  ...  2  6 
Euripides's  Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  Bond  and 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior)  ...  .  1  6 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior  and  Junior) . 1  6 

- Anabasis.  Books  I-IV.  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 

White.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 3  6 
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E  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BT  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR. 

The  Calendar  for  1914-1915  will  be  ready  for  issue 
in  the  early  part  of  June. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  October,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English. — The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  com¬ 
mence  on  the  29th  of  J une,  1914. 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem- 
bei  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjectsi  n  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14th,  1914. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  October-November,  March-April,  and 
June-July.  Entries  for  the  October-November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1914. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


Lower  Forms  Examinations. — The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  will  commence  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Autumn  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
8chools.  —  Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


DIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  POR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds.  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 


DURING  THE  LAST  TEN  YEARS  MORE  THAN 

4000 

TUntw  Cort\  Coll.  Students 

PASSED  MATRICULATION. 


FEES  FOR  TUITION 

£3  3s.  to  £5  15s.  6d. 

OR  INCLUSIVE  OF 

TEXT-BOOKS*  AND  THE  FREE  LOAN 
OF  KEYS 

£4  4s.  to  £6  16s.  6d. 

*  The  Text-books  become  the  property  of  the 
Student.  In  subjects  less  commonly  offered,  vis., 
Ancient  History,  Logic,  and  Languages  other 
than  Latin  and  French,  the  Fee  does  not  include 
Text-books. 


FREE  MATRICULATION  GUIDE 

Post  Free  from  The  SECRETARY, 

IHmversit\?  Correspondence  College, 

No.  15  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


T  ONBON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

-*-•  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  M 
Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A. L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  ;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 


J.  «S  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 


POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B«Se.  (Econ.),  B.D., 


FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 


B.A. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  THE  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Geography,  History,  Logic, 
Economics,  British  Constitution,  Mathematics 
(Pure  and  Applied),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Law  (Commercial  and  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Conveyancing,  and  full  LL.B. 
Courses) . 

Matriculation  Courses.  Accountancy.  Elocntion. 
Prospectuses  post  free,  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5  d.). 


GERMAN  VACATION  COURSES. 

University  of  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany 
(Black  Forest). 

COURSES  OF  LECTURES  and  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Students  and  Teachers  in  difficult 
branches  of  German  LITERATURE,  CON¬ 
VERSATION,  PHONETICS,  and  ART. 

Four  weeks  from  August  3rd  to  August 
29th,  1914. 

PEE  :  M.  40. 

For  particulars  or  programme  apply  to  the 
Verkehrsverein  of  Freiburg,  Rotteckstrasse  9. 


TTNIVERSITY  Life  in  Germany.— 

A/  German  Professor  and  his  wife  receive 
visitors  to  study  German  for  short  or  long  periods. 
Individual  tuition  daily  in  German  and  French. 
Terms  from  £8  per  month  (including  lessons). 
Pull  particulars  from— Miss  Z.  Johnson,  Booth  by, 
Brampton,  Cumberland. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GRENOBLE. 


VACATION  COURSES  of  1914 

(1  July— 31  October.) 

Methodical  and  Intensive  Instruction 
in  French  Literature,  Language,  and 
Pronunciation. 

In  1913,  845  Students. 

'  All  information  with  reference  to  Classes,  Pro¬ 
grammes,  Examinations,  Diplomas,  Excursions, 
Reduced  Fares,  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

Comitd  de  Patronage  des  Etudiants  Etrangers. 


UNIVERSITE  DE  RENNES 

(BRETAGNE,  FRANCE). 

FRENCH  COURSES 

For  Foreigners  of  Doth  Sexes. 

1.  During  the  scholastic  year  at  RENNES 
(Faeulte  des  Lettres).  Winter  Term: 
From  Nov.  15th  to  Feb.  15th.  Summer 
Term  :  From  March  1st  to  June  8th. 

2.  HOLIDAY  COURSES  at  SAINT  MALO  (Ecoles 

de  Roeabey)  during  the  month  of  August. 
Phonetics,  Diction,  Conversation,  Grammar,  Com¬ 
position,  Translation,  Lectures  on  French  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Literature. 

DIPLOMAS.  —  “  Dipldmes  de  langue  et  de 
litterature  francaises  “  Doetorat.” 
Reduction  on  fares  from  Dieppe  or  Calais  to 
Rennes,  and  from  Southampton  to  St.  Malo. 
Apply  for  Prospectus  to — 

“Bureau  de  Renseignements,” 
Faculty  des  Lettres, 

Place  Hoche,  RENNES, 


A  BERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

xA-  RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OP  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Pees  for  board  and  residence  £43. 10s.,  £38. 10s., 
and  £34  per  annum.  College  tuition  fees  £12  Arts, 
£16  Science,  per  annum.  Scholarships  of  £25  and 
£20  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  held  in  April. 
Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Degrees  of 
the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical  School 
and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary,  and 
Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the  College. 
Students  with  recognized  academic  qualifications 
can  enter  in  October  or  January,  for  one  year’s 
Secondary  Training  Course.  Apply  to  the 
Principal. 


1VTORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COL- 

-Ll  LEGE  FOR  TRAINING.  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  FORM  TEACHERS. 
Crimsworth,  Upper  Chorlton  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

President :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather, 
LL.D. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Miss  E.  Needham,  M.A. 
Principal:  Miss  Florence  Sutton,  N.P.U. 

The  house  stands  in  two  acres  of  ground  and  has 
accommodation  for  Resident  Students.  A  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Preparatory  School  is  attached.  Puller 
information  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  4  Lancaster  Road, 
Bidsbury.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships  will 
be  offered. 


Geography.  —  Fellow  of  the 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  experienced  in 
teaching  the  subject,  coaches  for  examinations  or 
visits  schools  in  or  near  London  for  lectures  or 
classes.— Box  177,  “  Educational  Times  ”  Office, 
89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


pHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

\J  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  W’OMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by 
the  Cambridge  University  Syndicate  for  Secondary 
Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Cambridge 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  the  London  Teacher's 
Diploma ;  the  Oxford  Geography,  and  other 
Diplomas  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology:  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Porm  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  he  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH. 

Principal :  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  B.A., 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 
This  College,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  well-educated  women  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  prepares  students  for  the  certificates 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  and  the 
Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froehel  Union. 
Students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Education  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Certain  Bursaries  are  awarded  to  Graduates,  and 
there  is  a  Loan  Fund. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the 
Principal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(b)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


SMALL  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

SCHOOL  was  opened  on  May  11th  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  North  Foreland  School  for  Students  of 
18  and  upwards.  Fees  -  45  Guineas  a  Term.  Apply 
for  further  information  to  —  Secretary,  North 
Foreland  Lodge,  St.  Peter’s  in  Thanet. 


FOR  SALE. — An  old-established 

KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOL  in  select 
neighbourhood,  S.E.  District.  Good  prospects  and 
low  price  to  suitable  purchaser.  Apply— M., 
57  Arngask  Road,  Catford. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
_ LONDON,  E.C. 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams:  “Oyer,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SECTION 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Heads  of  Private  Schools  who  are  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  may  join  the  above  Section  without 
further  subscription.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Section,  F.  J.  WHITBREAD, 
Esq.,  L.C.P.,  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending  Medical,  Dental, 
and  Pharmaceutical  Students  are  held  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  four  times  a  year,  viz.,  in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  respecting  the  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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A  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor..  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 


prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 


(Untvemfg  £ ufortaf  toffege* 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

SEPTEMBER  1914. 

A  Morning  Class  for  the  September  Examination 
works  continuously  through  the  Summer  excepting 
the  last  two  weeks  of  July.  This  Course  includes  a 
systematic  Revision  Class  working  both  morning 
and  afternoon  during  the  three  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  September  Examination. 


The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Annually  for  the  last  15  years  about  100 
University  Tutorial  College  Students  have 
passed  London  Matriculation. 


Mrs.  curwefs  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
EXAMINATION. 

(MEDICAL  PRELIM.). 

Work  for  the  September  Examination  may  be 
taken  up  during  the  Summer  vacation. 


are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 


THE  TEACHERS’  GUILD  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  HOLIDAY 
COURSES,  1914. 

at — Honfleur  (French). 

Iiiibeck  (German). 
Santander  (Spanish). 
Letchworth  (English). 

Preliminary  meeting  at — Honfleur,  31st 
July  ;  Liibeck,  3rd  August ;  Santander,  31st 
July;  Letchworth,  1st  August. 

The  Courses  last  for  three  full  weeks. 

The  Illustrated  Programme  (price  6d) 
giving  full  details  (Syllabuses  of  Lectures, 
Excursions,  and  General  Information) ,  can 
he  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Teachers’ 
Guild,  74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

A  List  of  Householders  willing  to  receive 
Students  will  be  supplied  to  all  those  who 
enter  for  a  Course. 


/CORRESPONDENCE  TUITION. 

—Preparation  for  all  Examinations,  or  Private 
.Study  in  Religious  Knowledge,  by  very  successful 
Teacher.  A.C.P.  Hons,  (bracketed).  Single  sec¬ 
tions  taken.  Careful  individual  attention. — A  266, 
Shelley’s,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Fees:  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s.;,  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

NORMAL 

Free  Guides. 

^ “ “  PAGES 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P .  90 

L.C.P .  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 
Matriculation  (Wales)  72 
Northern  Matric.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide  .  56 

L.L.A  Guide  .  72 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 
Certificate  .  100 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  successful  pupils  sent  on 
application. 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melpord  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


Exceedingly  Healthy  District, 

two  hours  London.  Hants.  —  For  Sale, 
Freehold,  with  immediate  possession,  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  (boys  and  girls, 
but  distinctly  separate) :  present  family,  60  years  ; 
number  of  pupils,  53.  The  charming  oid-fashioned 
residence  stands  in  about  3^  acres,  with  field,  lawns, 
-and  gardens,  the  whole  walled  in,  and  comprises 
3  reception  rooms,  2  large  schoolrooms,  14  bedrooms, 
bathroom,  and  extensive  domestic  offices ;  gas  and 
•Company’s  water.  No  agents.  Full  details.  Apply, 
by  letter,  E.,  54  Hill  Road,  Wimbledon. 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 

SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants. 

Books  bought. 

W.  &  G.  FOYLE,  121-3  Charing  Cross  Rd,, London  W.C. 


IVTpccrpc 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gibucaficmctC  Jlgettfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams  -  "TUTORESS,  LONDON." 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  A  gency  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
tnany  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools, 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  th  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 

&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  (PREPAID). 

28.  for  30  words  or  less,  and  6d.  for  each  additional  10  ;  or  displayed  at  4s.  per  inch. 

(For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  publishing  Office,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free). 

Advertisements  for  the  next  issue  should  be  sent  before  June  22nd,  to  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  Publisher,  80  Farringdon 

Street,  London,  E.C.  (Telephone  :  City  4871.) 


ASSISTANT  MASTER. 

WANTED  in  September  to  take 

DRILL  and  DRAWING  in  a  Secondary 
School  of  about  150  boys.  Subsidiary  subject : 
WOODWORK. 

Salary  £150  per  annum. 

Applicants  to  send  full  particulars  (age,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  experience,  &c.),  together  with  copies  of 
three  recent  testimonials,  to  the  Head  Master, 
The  Paston  School,  North  Walsliam. 

TPSWICH  MUNICIPAL  SECON- 

-L  DARY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Head  Mistress :  Miss  E.  B.  Harrison,  M.  A. 
Required,  in  September,  a  SCIENCE  MISTRESS, 
Grade  C  (Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Physics). 
Honours  Degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  training  and 
experience  essential.  Games  (Hockey,  Basket  Ball, 
and  Cricket)  a  recommendation.  Scale  of  salary, 
£120  per  annum,  rising  by  increments  of  £10  to 
a  maximum  of  £160.  Initial  salary  according  to 
qualifications  and  experience.  The  School  is  consti¬ 
tuted  by  an  Endowed  Schools  Scheme  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  appointment  will  be  made  by 
the  Governors  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Head 
Mistress.  A  copy  of  the  conditions  of  appoint¬ 
ment  will  be  sent  with  the  form  of  application. 
Applications  must  be  made  on  the  prescribed  form 
(for  which  apply  at  once) ,  and  be  delivered  to  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  June  10th. 

GEORGE  BILLAM, 
Secretary  to  the  Governors. 
Offices  of  the  Borough  Education  Committee, 

Tower  House,  Tower  Street,  Ipswich. 

May  11th,  1914. 

pUMBERLAND  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 

BRAMPTON  COUNTY  SECONDARY"  SCHOOL. 

The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  post  of 
SENIOR  MISTRESS  in  this  Dual  School,  Appli¬ 
cants  must  not  be  under  25  nor  over  40  years  of 
age  and  have  a  University  Degree  in  Honours  or 
equivalent,  with  experience  in  Secondary  or  High 
Schools.  Special  Subject :  English  Subsidiary 
Subjects  :  History,  Geography,  or  Mathematics. 

Salary  £150,  rising  for  satisfactory  service  by  £10 
annual  increments  to  £200. 

For  Special  qualifications  and  experience  a  com¬ 
mencing  salary  higher  than  the  minimum  may  be 
fixed. 

Further  particulars,  with  forms  of  application  to 
be  returned  on  or  before  13th  June,  1914,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned  on  receipt  of  stamped 
addressed  foolscap  envelope. 

C.  COURTENAY  HODGSON, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 
The  Courts,  Carlisle,  13th  May,  1914. 


pOUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  WEST 

VJ  ham. 

CENTRAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (CO¬ 
EDUCATIONAL),  STRATFORD,  E. 

The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  post  of 
ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  at  the  above  School. 

The  Candidate  appointed  will  be  required  to  work 
mainly  with  pupils  of  11  and  12  years  of  age,  and  to 
commence  duty  on  the  7th  September  next.  She 
must  be  a  Graduate  and  a  good  disciplinarian,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  take  an  active  and  real  interest 
in  the  games  and  social  life  of  the  School. 

Principal  Subjects— English  and  History.  Subsi¬ 
diary  Subjects  should  he  stated.  Initial  salary,  £120 
to  £140  per  annum,  according  to  qualifications  and 
experience,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  a 
maximum  of  £200  per  nnnum. 

Application  Forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  and  must  be  returned,  with  copies  of 
three  recent  testimonials,  hv  Wednesday,  the  17th 
June,  1914.  H.  W.  GREAYES. 

Education  Department.  Town  Clerk. 

95  The  Grove,  Stratford,  E. 

19th  May,  1914. 

pITY  OF  LEEDS  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

Required,  in  September,  a  LECTURER  in  EDU¬ 
CATION  and  HEAD  in  the  DEPARTMENT  of 
TEACHERS  for  UPPER  STANDARDS  (Women). 

Candidates  should  possess  an  Honours  Degree  or 
its  equivalent,  and  have  had  practical  experience  in 
teaching.  Special  qualifications  in  Educational 
Psychology  are  desirable. 

The  lady  appointed  would  be  required  to  take  up 
full  duties  in  September  next  and  may  be  asked  to 
go  into  residence. 

Commencing  salary  £200  per  annum. 

Applications,  which  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned,  should  be  endorsed 
“  Training  College,”  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
for  Education,  Education  Offices,  Leeds,  not  later 
than  10th  June,  1914. 

JAMES  GRAHAM, 
Secretary  for  Education. 

Education  Offices,  Leeds. 


WOODHOUSE  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL,  near  SHEFFIELD. 

Head  Master  :  Mr.  John  Buckley,  B.Se.  (Lond.). 

Wanted,  an  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  for  Lowest 
Form,  chiefly  Elementary  Subjects.  Skill  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  disciplinary  powers  essential.  Ability  to 
take  Domestic  Science  a  great  recommendation. 
Commencing  salary  £100  per  annum. 

Applications  to  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to 

S.  ABSON,  Esq. 

Education  Offices,  Woodliouse,  near  Sheffield. 


Assistant  lady  teacher, 

Certificated,  wanted  for  S.  Magnus  School. 
Lerwick, -Shetland.  Churchwoman.  Singing.  £70. 
Address— Correspondent,  S.  Magnus  Rectory.* 

CITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM  COM¬ 
MITTEE. 


KING'S  NORTON  GIRLS’  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

TWO  FORM  MISTRESSES  will  be  required  at 
the  above-named  School  in  September  next :  one 
with  special  qualifications  in  Classics  and  English, 
and  one  in  Honours  Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 
Salary  in  accordance  with  scale,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained,  together  with  form  of  application, 
from  the  undersigned. 

JNO.  ARTHUR  PALMER, 
Secretary  of  Education. 
Council  House,  Birmingham. 

14th  May,  1914. 

Merchant  venturers' 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL,  BRISTOL. 
THIRD  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER.  £150, 
rising  to  £180.  For  particulars  send  stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  to  the  Registrar. 

WORCESTER  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 


THE  CITY  OF  YYORCESTER  SECONDARY" 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Required  in  September  next : — 

(1)  SENIOR  SCIENCE  MISTRESS.  Salary 
£110  to  £130  (by  yearly  increments  of  £10) .  Sub¬ 
jects  :  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  Experience 
6SSGnt  lal 

(2)  ASSISTANT  FORM  MISTRESS.  Salary 
£100.  Chief  subjects:  Nature  Study,  Geography 
Elementary  French,  and  English. 

Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials  enclosed, 
should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  undersigned,  on 
or  before  June  5th.  Age,  qualifications,  and  ex¬ 
perience  must  be  stated,  and  the  names  of  three 
referees  given. 

THOS.  DUCKWORTH, 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education, 

Victoria  Institute,  Worcester. 


H 


IGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

CHESTERFIELD. 

Chesterfield  Girls'  High  School.  Required,  in 
September,  SENIOR  MATHEMATICAL  MIS¬ 
TRESS.  Degree  and  experience  essential.  Some- 
Science.  Salary  £  140- 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  MISTRESS,  French 
and  German.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Phonetics. 
Salary  according  to  experience  and  qualifications, 
£130  minimum.  Apply  to  the  Head  Mistress. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS, 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


ASSISTANT  MASTERS 

The  Assistant  Masters’  Department  of 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON 

has  early  information  of  Good  Posts,  and 
clients  are  advised  of  suitable  Vacancies 
carefully  and  without  delay. 

Graduates  and  men  of  experience  who 
can  offer  first-class  testimonials  and  refer¬ 
ences  are  invited  to  write  fully  to 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
or  Telephone:  Central  5053. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational, 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  YIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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SCHOOL  PRIZES 

NEW  SHOWROOM.  THREE  THOUSAND  VOLS.  AT  A  GLANCE. 


BICKERS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  have  been  engaged  in  the  School  Prize  business  for  over  80  years, 
and  supply  a  large  number  of  the  principal  Colleges  and  Schools.  Their  Prices  are  lower,  their 
Work  is  better,  and  their  Selection  larger  than  any  other  house. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  compare  prices.  No  extra  charge  for  Tree  Calf. 

BICKERS  &  SON,  Ltd.,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open  to 
Teachers  and  to  others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  free 
admission  to  Lectures  and  Meetings;  the  use 
of  the  Members’  Room  and  of  a  large  Library 
of  educational  and  other  books;  reduction  of 
fees  payable  in  the  case  of  appointments 
obtained  through  the  Joint  Agencies ;  admission 
to  the  Dividend  Section  of  the  Secondary, 
Technical,  and  University  Teachers’  Insurance 
Society;  &c.  Copies  of  “The  Educational 
Times,”  the  journal  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
College  Calendar  are  sent  to  every  member. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

Members  who  hold  Diplomas  of  the  College 
pay  a  lower  subscription  than  others. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s.  ;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC. 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.” — The  Educational  Times. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  woi'ked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  schools  in  a  marked  manner.” — The  School 
Guardian. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 


PHILIPS’  [  32  Fleet  St.,  London  1 
COMPARATIVE 

WALL  ATLASES 

The  newest;  most  adaptable,  and 
most  educational  Maps  obtainable 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  TJ8ED  BT 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Facaed  In  Seams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

m  i»  960  ,1  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK  KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


SERIES  A. 

Papers  set  for  Examinations  held  after  March,  1912: 

1.  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

2.  Christmas  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

3.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

4.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

5.  Summer  Diploma  Papers. 

6.  Winter  Diploma  Papers. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or  1/2  by  post.  Each  set  will  contain  Answers  to  Mathematical 
Papers.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  A  should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary,  The  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  W.C. 

SERIES  B. 

Papers  set  for  Examinations  held  before  June,  1912  : 

7.  Midsummer  Certificate  Papers. 

8.  Christmas  Certificate  Papers. 

9.  March  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

10.  September  Professional  Preliminary  Papers. 

11.  Midsummer  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

12.  Christmas  Lower  Forms  Papers. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  7,  8,  9,  10  is  6d.,  or  7d.  by  post.  The  price  of  each  of  the  sets  11  and  12  is  3d.,  or 
4d.  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  for  papers  in  Series  B  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

SERIES  C. 


COLLECTED  PAPERS 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Adapting  an  often  used  phrase,  we  might  say:  Happy 
the  University  that  has  no  (political)  history.  For  many 
years  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  London  has 
been  one  of  the  burning-  questions  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  Ideally  the  students  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  should,  sheltered  within  its 
walls  and  undisturbed  by  public  opinion,  pursue  their  re¬ 
searches  after  wisdom  and  knowledge.  And,  in  spite  of 
outcries  in  newspapers  and  on  platforms,  this  is  precisely 
what  has  happened  in  London  during  the  past  year,  if  Ave 
may  judge  from  the  report  that  Sir  Henry  Miers  has  just 
issued.  The  valuable  work  that  the  University  is  doing 
for  London  and  the  country  has  been  steadily  carried  on, 
and  has  also  been  extended. 

In  the  twelve  months  under  review-  nearly  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  students  have  been  examined.  The  figures  show 
that  this  is  a  falling-off  by  about  five  hundred  compared 
with  the  numbers  for  the  previous  year.  The  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  decreased  entry  from  the  provinces. 
This  is  natural  and,  indeed,  to  be  desired.  It  indicates 
the  growing  success  of  the  newer  provincial  Universities. 
Each  new  University  that  is  opened  not  only  brings  the 
opportunity  of  further  education  to  more  students,  but 
also,  and  rightly,  Avithdraws  from  London  students  who 
now  find  the  local  University  accessible.  Rather  more 
than  half  of  the  students  who  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  the  different  stages  were  successful.  The 
number  of  those  who  obtained  degrees  and  diplomas  was 
1,301  out  of  1,807  Avho  were  examined;  of  these  examinees 
900  were  internal  and  907  external.  The  total  number  of 
internal  students  is  now  4,888,  two  hundred  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

It  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  stream  of 
I  >enef actions  continues  to  Aoav.  The  largest  in  amount  is 
that  given  by  Sir  Hildred  Carlile  to  Bedford  College — a 
hundred  thousand  guineas.  Many  other  benefactions  and 


|  grants  are  recorded,  either  from  individuals  or  from  Local 
Authorities. 

Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  organization  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Six  new  University  Chairs  have  been  established, 
and  have  been  filled  as  follows:— Dr.  G.  Barger,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  HolloAvay  College;  Mr.  E.  H.  Lamb, 
Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the 
East  London  College;  Miss  C.  F.  E.  Spurgeon,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  at  Bedford  College;  Dr.  C.  G. 
Seligmann,  Professor  of  Ethnology  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics;  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Professor  of  English  Lan- 
1  guage  and  Literature  at  the  East  London  College;  and 
Mr.  E.  R.  Matthews,  Chadwick  Professor  of  Municipal 
Engineering  at  University  College.  Sir  Henry  Miers 
“  refers  with  special  satisfaction  to  the  co-ordination  of 
the  work  of  the  University  and  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technologv  in  the  matter  of  advanced 
studies.” 

It  is  announced  that  from  next  Christmas  King's  Col¬ 
lege  will,  like  University  College,  become  definitely  co¬ 
educational,  by  the  transfer  of  the  Women's  Department 
to  the  College  in  the  Strand;  while  the  Home  Science 
Department  Avill  be  transferred  to  new  buildings  on 
Campden  Hill.  A  school  of  Oriental  Studies  is  about  to 
be  established.  Two  uoav  subjects,  education  and  psy¬ 
chology,  have  been  instituted  for  the  M.A.  Examination. 
The  new  scheme  for  the  East  London  College  has  come 
into  operation.  This  institution  “  will  henceforth  be  car¬ 
ried  on  under  conditions  more  suitable  to  its  rank  as  a 
school  of  the  University  in  three  faculties.” 

The  report  tells  us  little  about  the  future  of  Goldsmiths’ 
College,  though  that  future  “  has  continued  to  be  the 
subject  of  anxious  deliberation”;  but  Ave  learn  that  the 
Avork  of  the  training  department  has  been  maintained 
with  unabated  activity.  There  are  now  seven  flourishing 
hostels  connected  Avith  the  College. 

The  Extension  Board  of  the  Uni\rersity  conducted  three  _ 
successful  gatherings  last  summer:  the  Holiday  Course  for 
Foreigners—"  which  has  now  become  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  Board’s  work  ”;  a  special  Holiday  Course  for  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Foreign  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Ramsgate;  and  a  School  of  Toavu  Planning  at  the  Hamp- 
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stead  Garden  Suburb.  The  University  well  supports  the 
tutorial  classes  for  the  higher  education  of  working 
people.  No  less  than  thirty  of  these  classes  are  organ¬ 
ized  in  connexion  with  the  University  of  London. 

The  scheme  for  the  interchange  of  students  with  foreign 
Universities  continues  to  progress,  and  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  with  this  object  have  been  made  with  the 
Universities  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Caen. 

Sir  Henry  Miers  pays  a  merited  tribute  to  the  value  of 
Lord  Avebury’s  work  for  the  University;  and  he  welcomes 
the  knighthood  bestowed  on  Dr.  McClure,  “  an  eminent 
head,  master,  and  a  man  who  had  won  distinction  in  three 
Faculties”;  as  well  as  the  viscounty  granted  to  Mr. 
James  Bryce,  whose  Fellowship  of  the  University  dates 
back  for  twenty  years. 

The  report  is  naturally  discreet  on  the  two  points  about 
which  the  general  public  show  the  most  curiosity.  We  are 
told  that  the  Departmental  Committee  has  held  numer¬ 
ous  conferences  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  University, 
“  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  in  any  way  affecting 
the  ordinary  progress  of  that  work.”  The  other  question 
is  the  choice  of  a  site.  On  this  subject  the  Principal  “  has 
nothing  to  report  beyond  what  has  already  appeared  in 
the  public  press.” 

Sir  Henry  sums  up  the  year’s  work  in  these  words: 
“  The  manifold  activities  of  the  University  have  not  only 
been  fully  maintained,  but  have  increased  and  developed 
in  many  directions.  Not  only  does  the  normal  teaching 
and  examining  work — both  internal  and  external — con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  but  new  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
undertaken  by  the  University,  which  endeavours  to  re¬ 
spond  to  every  genuine  educational  demand,  whether  local 
or  Imperial,  that  it  can  reasonably  satisfy.” 


NOTES. 

The  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  has  inaugurated  the  New 
Gateway  Buildings  with  a  function  of 
at  Leys^chool.  sorQe  splendour,  in  which  the  King  was 
the  central  figure.  His  Majesty  struck 
the  right  note  in  his  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said:  “  I  know  and  appreciate  the  character  of  the  work 
that  the  School  is  doing,  not  only  in  the  training  of  mind 
and  body,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  character.  In 
the  Leys  School  boys  from  families  representing  many 
different  aspects  of  religious  thought  are  brought  together 
at  the  most  impressionable  time  of  their  lives;  and  in 
their  joint  life  here  they  learn  lessons  of  mutual  toler¬ 
ation  and  co-operation  for  common  ends,  which,  later, 
they  will  carry  into  the  wider  life  of  the  Universities  and 
the  world.”  The  King  was  shown  many  sides  of  the 
school  life,  and  the  excitement  of  the  boys  was  not  dimin¬ 
ished  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  asked  Dr.  Barber  to 
,  give  them  an  extra  week’s  holiday. 

Some  disappointment  may  be  felt  that  the  Budget  pro¬ 
posals  do  not  include  the  allocation  of 

The  Budget.  larger  grants  to  education.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  refers  with  approval  to  what  Ger¬ 


many  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  continuation  education; 
and  he  reminds  us,  too,  that  a  new  Education  Bill  is  not  a 
necessity.  The  organization  exists:  only  more  money  is 
wanted  to  enlarge  its  scope.  And  then  he  proposes  an 
additional  grant  of  about  half  a  million.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Local  Authorities  will  be  satisfied:  they  will 
continue  to  press  for  more.  As  regards  higher  education 
the  additional  grant  will  amount,  in  a  full  year,  to 
£560,000.  This,  in  the  Chancellor’s  Avords,  is  to  make 
secondary,  technical,  and  higher  education  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  masses  of  children.  A  substantial  grant  is 
to  be  made  towards  the  pensions  of  teachers  “  in  order  to 
attract  the  best  men  to  that  most  important  profession.” 
We  Avelcome  the  words  as  an  instalment  of  reasonable 
treatment;  but  it  is  misleading  to  talk  of  a  pension, 
which  is  calculated  to  work  out  at  some  £70  or  £80  a  year 
after  forty  years’  service,  as  an  attraction,  when  it  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  much  higher  rate  paid  to  Civil  Servants. 


New 

Inspectors. 


The  Board  of  Education  ask  us  to  publish  (as  we  do 
in  another  column)  an  announcement  that 
about  seven  Assistant  Inspectors  (men) 
will  shortly  be  appointed  for  service  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  Branch  of  the  Board.  We  note 
three  points  about  this  announcement.  In  the  first  place 
the  appointments  are  to  be  given  to  men,  notwithstanding 
the  disproportionate  number  of  men  already  in  the  In¬ 
spectorate.  Secondly,  in  making  the  appointments,  pre¬ 
ference  will  be  given  to  candidates  avIio  have  been  head 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  and  that  these  ex-head 
masters  are  not  to  be  full  Inspectors  but  assistants. 
Thirdly,  the  appointments  are  limited  to  the  Elementary 
Branch  of  the  Board.  We  hope  before  long  to  see  some 
announcement  about  appointments  in  the  Secondary 
Branch.  During  the  twelve  months  included  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Board  the  number  of  secondary  schools  in¬ 
spected  was  227.  Working  at  that  rate  the  Board,  with 
their  present  secondary  staff,  can  inspect  barely  a  thou¬ 
sand  schools  in  four  years.  Yet  Mr.  Pease  has  told  us 
that  there  are  many  thousands  of  secondary  schools  of 
which  the  Board  has  no  cognizance,  and  which  must  be 
known  and  registered  before  secondary  education  can  be 
organized. 


Mattheav  Arnold’s  cry,  “  Organize  your  secondary 
“Organize  education,”  has  been  quoted  again  and 


your  Secondary 
Education.” 


again  until,  by  mere  force  of  repetition, 
Ave  are  apt  to  think  the  aim  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  It  is  true  that  something  has  been  done;  so 
far  as  the  thousand  secondary  schools  are  concerned,  those 
that  receive  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
organization  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  complete.  But  Ave 
fall  into  error  Avhen  it  is  argued  that  because  there  are 
a  number  of  well  organized  secondary  schools,  therefore 
secondary  education  is  “organized.”  There  is  as  yet  no 
organization  that  touches  the  many  secondary  schools — 
their  number  has  been  placed  as  high  as  14,000 — that 
exist  outside  the  influence  of  the  Board.  We  want  the 
Board  of  Education,  acting  through  the  Local  Education 
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Authorities,  to  ensure  that  opportunities  of  efficient  secon¬ 
dary  education  are  provided  in  every  area.  ,Of  the  greater 
number  of  secondary  schools,  no  one  can  say  whether  they 
are  efficient  or  not.  The  Associations  of  these  schools 
count  their  membership  by  hundreds,  whereas  the  schools 
exist  by  thousands. 

The  first  step  in  organization  is  a  survey  of  the 
A  Survey  ground.  It  is  quite  clear  that  no  satisfac- 

of  Secondary  tory  action  can  be  taken  until  the  extent 
Schools.  j,  t  ,  •  i  -i 

ot  our  educational  resources  is  known. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  assumed  that  the  gradual  increase 
in  the  number  of  State  secondary  schools  would  bring 
about  a  sufficient  provision,  and  that  private  schools 
would  die  away  in  the  secondary  sphere,  as  they  have 
done  practically  in  the  elementary.  But  twenty  years  of 
organized  State  secondary  schools  has  brought  about  these 
results:  the  vigour  of  private  schools  has  been  shown;  the 
Local  Authorities  have  not  made  such  provision  that  there 
is  no  room  for  private  schools  in  their  areas  ;  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  has  grown  stronger  that  there  must  be  free  trade  in 
secondary  education  and  no  absolute  State  monopoly.  In 
no  other  way  than  by  a  general  survey  can  the  educational 
resources  of  the  country  be  known.  The  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  with  the  help  of  the  Local  Authorities,  must  carry 
out  the  survey.  And  the  Treasury  must  find  the  money. 
Five  years  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  should  prove  sufficient. 
Till  this  survey  is  undertaken  we  cannot  begin  to  organize 
on  a  complete  scale. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  certain  that  the  survey  will 

disclose  the  facts,  (11  that  the  State  secon- 

The  Result  of  ,  .  .  )  '  , 

a  Survey.  dary  schools  make  a  partial  provision 

only;  (2)  that  some  private  schools  will 

naturally  take  their  place  in  the  provision  of  a  supply  of 

education  for  the  area;  (3)  that  some  private  schools 

are  without  sufficient  resources  and  must  be  materially 

helped.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  advocating  a 

survey  of  the  whole  secondary  field  we  propose  to  reduce 

all  schools  to  a  hard-and-fast  system.  This  by  no  means 

means  our  view.  We  think  that  all  educational  institutes 

must  be  known  and  registered.  We  find  no  insuperable 

difficulty  in  the  payment  of  grants  to  private  schools  that 

need  them.  But  we  do  not  advise  that  all  schools  should 

be  required  to  work  under  the  same  code  of  regulations. 

We  hold  it  as  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that 

schools  without  sufficient  resources  should  not  be  allowed 

to  claim  to  supply  what  they  cannot  give.  But  the  rigid 

and  detailed  inspection  covering  methods  of  teaching  and 

limitations  of  curriculum  will  cease  to  be  necessary,  as 

teachers  become  properly  qualified  and  imbued  Avith  the 

right  professional  feeling. 


Lord  Moulton  took  the  chair  at  the  seventh  Annual 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  Dinner  of  the  University  of  London 
on  the  Uniuersity  Graduates’  Association.  Sir  Philip  Mag- 
of  London.  nus  replied  to  the  toast  of  the  University. 
He  suggested  that  the  record  of  work  done  up  to  the 
present  time  by  the  University  did  not  justify  the  revolu¬ 


tionary  changes  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
He  controverted  Avhat  he  considered  the  basic  idea  of  the 
Commissioners’  report — viz.  that  the  University  should 
be  concentrated  in  one  part  of  London.  Thirty  years 
ago,  he  said,  such  a  proposal  might  have  been  possible. 
The  growth  of  the  work  now  made  it  impossible.  Sir 
Philip  Avas  quite  outspoken  on  the  \Texed  question  of  ex*- 
ternal  students.  He  read  the  report  as  indicating  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  there  was  no  room 
in  University  education  for  external  students;  but  he  was 
glad  to  say  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  had  saved 
the  external  student  from  an  early  death.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  University  might  be  alloAved  to  develop 
on  its  OAv'n  lines  and  to  folloAv  its  oavh  traditions. 


Speaking  on  the  day  following  the  dinner,  which  avg 
have  mentioned  above,  Sir  Philip  Mag- 
Pr°Refoim  ^  nus>  011  the  occasion  of  the  Presentation 
of  Degrees,  gave  in  fuller  detail  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  University  reform.  He  advised  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to 
consider  without  prejudice  or  bias  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  to  decide  which  of  them  could  bo 
adopted  Avith  or  without  legislation,  and  to  select  those 
best  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  to 
create  further  facilities  for  students.  It  Avas  necessary, 
said  Sir  Philip,  to  attract  in  still  larger  numbers  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  to  maintain  the  pres¬ 
tige  attaching  to  the  degrees.  He  Avished  to  secure  that 
the  examinations  should  remain  open,  under  suitable  con¬ 
ditions,  Avherever  and  however  the  students  might  have 
carried  on  their  studies,  and  without  distinction  of  class, 
sex,  or  creed.  Dr.  Herringham  spoke  of  the  enormous 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  Avealth,  which  avouIcL  oc¬ 
cupy  the  minds  of  men  for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  urged 
those  who  had  had  a  University  education  to  approach  the 
matter  Avithout  bitterness  or  rancour. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  West  Riding  County  Coun¬ 
cil,  one  of  the  members  made  an  attack 
Progress.  on  the  Avhole  system  of  education.  He 
compared  the  people  of  to-day  with  the 
times  in  which  there  Avas  no  compulsory  education,  and 
asked  whether  the  nation  was  getting  any  return  for  the 
vast  sums  spent.  He  Avanted  to  know  whether  people 
were  happier,  more  contented,  better  off,  better  behaved, 
and  more  religious  as  a  result  of  the  Avork  of  the  schools. 
From  the  newspaper  accounts  we  may  judge  that  his 
views  received  no  support  from  the  other  councillors. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  old  story.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  coav  is  other  than  happy  and  contented  with 
her  lot.  But  the  increase  of  knowlege  is  the  increase  of 
sorrow.  In  spite  of  this,  we  seek  after  knowledge.  An 
important  result  of  the  education  that  is  given  in  our 
schools  is  an  increased  consciousness  of  personality,  a 
groAving-  recognition  that  each  individual  has  the  right 
to  develop  his  oavu  poAvers,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  Avith¬ 
out  harming  the  community  of  Avhich  he  is  a  member. 
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In  consequence  a  good  deal  of  ancient  servility  has  gone, 
and  so  Ave  get  complaints  of  Avant  of  manners. 


A  system  of  pensions  for  secondary  teachers  in  State- 
aided  schools  seems  iioav  to  be  within  the 
Pensions.  range  of  practical  polities.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  the  course  of  his  Budget 
speech,  expressly  stated  that  in  his  estimates  he  included 
a  sum  in  connexion  with  the  pension  scheme  for  secon¬ 
dary  teachers.  The  Departmental  Committee  recommend 
that  in  all  State-aided  secondary  schools  the  teachers 
should  be  required  to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  to 
mature  at  the  age  of  sixty.  The  premium  payable  annu¬ 
ally  would  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  salary,  to  be  jointly 
contributed  by  the  teacher  and  the  gOArerning  body.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  State  should  pay  an  alloAvance 
to  each  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  of  £1  for  each  year 
of  recorded  service;  and,  further,  that  the  State  should 
provide  disablement  allowances.  The  A.M.A.  hails  the 
report  with  modified  satisfaction.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
disablement  allowance  and  the  treatment  of  existing 
teachers  are  held  to  be  bad  points;  but  “the  good  points 
are  obvious.”  The  Assistant  Mistresses,  at  their  next 
meeting,  propose  to  pass  a  resolution  of  cordial  approval. 
The  Joint  Pensions  Committee  have  also  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  approval  and  ask  for  immediate  action. 
Teachers  in  private  schools  were  not  included  in  the  terms 
of  reference. 


The  London  County  Council  have  been  well  advised 
to  negative  the  proposal  that  instruction 
Life.”  i11  <£  the  facts  of  life  ”  should  be  given  in 
elementary  schools.  Public  opinion  is  by 
no  means  prepared  for  such  a  course;  neither  is  the 
attitude  of  the  children  one  that  Avould  make  this  teach¬ 
ing  profitable  in  class.  No  one  is  a  greater  stickler  for 
the  decencies  of  life  than  the  Avorking  man,  a  position 
forced  upon  him  owing  to  the  lack  of  privacy  in  his  life. 
And  he  takes  this  very  proper  desire  for  decency  as  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  sound  teaching  about  the  care  of  the  body. 
He  thinks  that  his  boy  gets  undesirable  knowledge  in 
the  streets,  and  he  tries  to  keep  him  at  home  and  de¬ 
clines  to  give  him  any  teaching  on  these  subjects,  just 
because  they  are  associated  with  unhealthy  aspects.  The 
public  mind  needs  to  be  greatly  enlightened  before  it 
will  he  possible  to  give  this  teaching  in  classes.  The  time 
will  come,  we  are  sure,  Avhen  the  natural  desire  for  know¬ 
ledge  about  the  origin  of  life  will  be  met  in  a  natural  and 
simple  way.  We  teach  every  subject  under  the  sun  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  that  it  concerns  us  all  especially  to  know. 


Scales  of  salaries  are  very  desirable,  and  Ave  ha\re 

Salary  Scales  taken  °Ur  part  in  fi§'hting  for  them;  but 
and  Dismissal,  we  have  always  foreseen  a  possible  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools 
whose  income  is  inelastic.  The  governors  of  a  secondary 
school  may  institute  a  salary  scheme  by  which  regular 
increments  are  paid  to  the  assistant  master.  Then  the 
time  comes  when  many  members  of  the  staff  are  approach¬ 


ing  the  maximum  and  the  governors  find  their  resources 
inadequate.  The  A.M.A.,  in  its  recent  issue,  contains 
a  case  Avliere  this  has  happened.  The  account  says  that 
there  were  no  complications  in  the  case.  Both1  the  head 
master  and  the  Inspector  spoke  Avell  of  the  master’s  work. 
It  Avas  the  balance  sheet  only  that  was  in  fault.  The 
master  Avas  given  the  option  of  dismissal  or  a  “  much 
reduced”  salary.  He  stayed  on.  it  seemed  to  us  that  if 
a  salary  scheme  is  adopted  it  must  be  guaranteed  either 
by  the  County  Authority  or  by  the  governing  body  form¬ 
ing  a  sinking  fund  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  increments. 
A  single  school  may  Avell  find  itself  in  difficulties;  but 
over  a  large  area  matters  Avould  tend  to  equalize  them¬ 
selves  It  would  be  disastrous  for  secondary  education 
if  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  increments  of  salary  were  to 
arise . 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 

Advertising  Preceptors  it  Avas  decided  to  offer  an  ad- 
Priuileges  for  ditional  privilege  to  members.  It  Avill 

iVlGfflbSFS  i  • 

have  been  already  observed  that  notices 
of  vacancies  in  schools  are  now  made  a  special  feature  in 
the  advertisement  columns .  The  Council  has  decided  that 
members  may  advertise  vacancies  at  reduced  rates.  In¬ 
formation  on  this  point  has  been  sent  to  members.  Posts, 
vacant,  posts  required,  and  schools  for  sale  or  Avanted, 
are  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  it  seems  natural  that  in  their  own  organ  they 
should  be  able  to  insert  their  wants  at  preferential  rates. 
In  addition,  advertisements  will  be  received  dealing  with 
matters  personal  to  members,  as  distinguished  from  trade 
announcements.  For  instance,  members  may  wish  hr 
advertise  books  or  other  articles  for  sale  or  exchange, 
houses  to  let  for  the  holidays,  lodgings  required,  and  the 
like.  As  the  paper  is  read  by  all  members  of  the  College, 
as  Avell  as  by  a  steadily  groAving  public  outside  the  Col¬ 
lege,  it  is  a  valuable  medium  for  the  announcement  of 
wants . 


Dr.  Pritchard  continues  this  month  the  series  of 
articles  on  “  Sane  Sex  Teaching.”  We 
and  the  next.  see  that  his  previous  article  has  attracted 
notice  in  other  publications.  The  series 
on  “  Careers  for  Girls  ”  is  continued  by  Miss  Morley,, 
Editor  of  “  Women’s  Work  in  Seven  Professions  ”  —  a 
book  that  we  review  also  this  month.  Next  month  Dr. 
Helen  Webb  will  contribute  an  article  on  “  Sane  Sex 
Teaching:  In  Girls’  Schools.”  The  series  of  “Careers 
for  Girls  ”  will  be  continued  by  Mrs.  Smedley  MacLean,. 
D.Sc.,  Avho  Avill  deal  Avith  the  subject  of  “Household 
Science.”  Dr.  David,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School, 
will  contribute  an  especially  \raluable  article  on  “  The 
Teaching  of  English  in  Lower  Forms”;  and  Mr.  Padcl,. 
Head  Master  of  Carlisle  Grammar  School,  wall  open  a 
symposium,  on  the  question  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  secondary  schools,  Avith  an  article  containing  some  re¬ 
markably  clear  thinking  and  valuable  suggestions  on  this 
Arery  difficult  matter. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  conference  AAdiich  has. 
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been  organized  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Education f  Next  Step  in  Education.”  The  confer¬ 
ence  is  to  be  held  at  the  University  of 
London,  on  June  18,  19,  and  20.  There  will  be  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  on  each  day.  Some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  are  “  School  Clinics,”  “  School  Books 
as  affecting  Vision,”  “Ventilation,”  “Sex  Instruction,”  and 
“  Civics.”  The  speakers  include  Dr.  Kerr,  Prof.  Muir- 
head,  Mr.  Paton,  and  many  other  authorities.  The  title 
and  the  subjects  of  the  conference  indicate  a  growth  in 
the  connotation  of  the  word  “  education.”  It  is  no  longer 
“  How  to  Teach  Geography  ”  or  “  The  Use  of  the  Black¬ 
board  in  History  ” ;  but  the  whole  life  of  the  child  is  in¬ 
cluded.  Admission  is  free,  but  reserved  seats  will  be 
given  to  those  who  send  in  their  names  to  Dr.  L.  Haden 
Guest,  16a  John  Street,  Adelphi,  IV. C.  The  organizers 
are  the  Fabian  Education  Group,  the  King  Alfred 
Society,  the  Moral  Education  League,  the  School  Medical 
Officers’  Association,  and  some  other  societies.  A  full 
list  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  reissued  the  Conditions 
of  Employment  of  French  and  German 
“  Assistants  ”  Assistant  Teachers  in  English  Secondary 
Schools.  This  system  has  proved  very 
valuable.  For  a  small  expense  the  school  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  presence  for  a  year  of  a  young  master  or  mis¬ 
tress  who,  while  studying  the  English  language,  will  talk 
French  or  German  to  the  pupils  and  bring  a  touch  of 
actuality  to  the  foreign  language  lessons.  Schools  in 
receipt  of  a  State  aid  may  get  a  grant  amounting  to  £30 
or  half  the  cost  of  maintenance,  where  that  is  less  than 
£60.  Schools  not  in  receipt  of  grants,  and  wishing  to 
receive  the  foreign  assistants  without  grants,  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  more 
interchange  of  masters  and  mistresses  the  better  for  all 
the  countries  concerned.  The  assistants  have  free  board 
and  lodging,  but  no  salary;  they  must  not  have  more  than 
twelve  hours’  teaching  in  the  week. 


The  “  College  Journal  ”  may  well  voice  the  feelings  of 
the  members  who  were  present  at  the 
Lady  Magnus.  Deception  on  May  20,  and  express  to  Sir 
Philip  and  Lady  Magnus  their  warmest 
thanks  for  their  very  pleasant  hospitality.  Such  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  members  to  get  to  know  one  another  and  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  their  President  is  valuable  in 
promoting  the  solidarity  of  the  College.  A  member 
writes  to  us  that  “  Sir  Philip  Magnus’s  Reception  was 
a  great  success.  The  rooms,  which  had  been  beautifully 
arranged  and  decorated,  were  thronged  with  members 
and  guests.  Lady  Magnus  is  a  charming  hostess,  and 
she  and  her  husband  extended  a  very  hearty  welcome  to 
all  their  guests,  and  succeeded  in  making  them  feel 
thoroughly  at  home.  There  was  an  effective  Hungarian 
band.”  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  was  unable  to  be  present,  but 
the  Board  of  Education  was  represented  by  the  Hon. 
W.  K.  Brnce  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Memorial  School  to  Cardinal  Vaughan. 

The  committee  formed  to  raise  a  suitable  memorial  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Vaughan  unanimously  decided,  says  the 
Tablet,  in  favour  of  a  secondary  school  for  boys,  to  be 
known  as  the  Cardinal  Vaughan  Memorial  School..  It  was 
felt  that  such  a  memorial  would  be  in  accordance  both  with 
the  wishes  of  the  late  Cardinal  and  the  best  traditions  of  the 
pre-Reformation  English  Catholicism.  The  sum  of  £20,000 
was  raised  within  less  than  a  year,  and  the  committee  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  freehold  property  in  Addison  Road.  Kensing¬ 
ton,  which,  having  been  designed  and  built  as  a  secondary 
school,  is  admirably  suited  to  fulfil  the  object  proposed  by 
the  committee.  The  building  provides  accommodation  for 
over  150  pupils,  and  will  be  opened  in  September,  1914.  The 
Rev.  James  Driscoll,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  head  master. 


Passive  Resistance. 

Four  persons  summoned  at  Stourbridge  Police  Court  for 
non-payment  of  rates  handed  in  the  following  letter  to  the 
Bench:  — 

We  continue  to  make  our  dignified  protest  to  the  Education 
Act  of  1902,  an  Act  which  is  unjust  to  many  thousands,  and 
sets  up  religious  tests  for  teachers.  We  regret  that  it  is 
still  necessary  to  resist,  as  we  wish  to  be  law-abiding' 
citizens,  but  must  continue  as  conscience  dictates  until  the 
law  is  amended. — Signed, 

J.  E.  Comford;  John  Kitchen. 

The  usual  orders  for  payment  were  made. 

Gifts  to  Guildford. 

The  extensive  grounds  of  Allen  House,  Guildford,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  adjoining-  the  High  Street,  have  been 
acquired  partly  as  an  open  space  for  use  by  the  public  and 
partly  for  use  by  the  Grammar  School,  which  stands  opposite. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
H.  A.  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Surrey  Education  Committee, 
had  bought  3f  acres  for  the  Grammar  School  for  playing- 
fields  at  £2,400. 


Public  Schools  Masonic  Festival. 

The  fourth  annual  festival  of  the  Public  Schools  Masonic 
Lodges  was  held  at  Sherborne  on  May  16. 

In  the  afternoon  the  brethren  met  under  the  banner  of  the 
Old  Shirburnian  Lodge,  No.  3,304.  There  was  an  attendance 
of  214,  among-  those  present  being  Lord  Shaftesbury  (Pro¬ 
vincial  Grand  Master  of  Dorset),  Lord  Radnor  (Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  Wilts),  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Devon,  and  other  grand  officers.  The  installation  of  Mr. 
Harold  E.  Baker  as  Master  of  the  Lodge  was  performed 
by  Sir  Edward  Letchworth  (Grand  Secretary),  the  new 
officers  were  invested,  and  Mr.  George  Criswick  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Past  Master’s  jewel  on  his  retirement  from 
the  chair. 

The  brethren  afterwards  marched  in  procession  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where  a  special  service  was  held.  The  Head 
Master  of  Sherborne  read  the  lesson,  and  the  Bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury  delivered  an  address.  The  Vicar-Choral  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  (Mr.  H.  Morgan)  was  soloist. 

Lord  Radnor  presided  at  the  festival  banquet,  which  was 
held  in  the  evening  at  the  Digby  Hotel.  Among  the  166 
persons  present  were  the  headmasters  of  several  of  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Manisty  (founder  and  past  master  of  the  Old  West¬ 
minster  Lodge — the  pioneer  public  school  lodge),  replying 
to  the  toast  of  “  Sister  Lodges,”  said  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  an  eleventh  public  school  lodge  would  be  formed 
of  old  Repton  boys. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  next  festival  at  Wellington. 

Boy  Scouts  in  Action. 

A  troop  of  Paris  Boy  Scouts,  sixty  strong,  marched  on 
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Sunday  afternoon,  May  3,  to  Le  Bourget,  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  hard-fought  battles  which  took  place  round  Paris  during 
the  siege  of  1870.  Outside  the  fortifications  the  bugles  and 
drums  of  the  Scouts’  band  were  greeted  with  hoots  and  jeers 
by  a  gang  of  apaches  who  had  gathered  there  to  break  up 
a  political  meeting. 

On  the  return  of  the  Scouts  from  their  march  the  apaches 
were  lying  in  wait  for  them,  and  met  them  with  a  volley 
of  stones.  At  the  order  of  the  Scoutmaster  the  Scouts  at 
once  deployed  and  fell  on  the  enemy  with  their  sticks.  A 
ten  minutes’  battle  took  place,  at  the  end  of  which  the  apaches 
were  beaten  oft'  with  loss.  Twelve  of  the  Scouts’  staves 
were  broken  on  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and  several  of 
their  bugles  were  dented  for  the  same  reason.  The  battle¬ 
field  Avas  littered  with  abandoned  caps;  one  of  the  apaches, 
it  is  said,  even  left  an  ear  behind.  In  spite  of  the  victory 
the  Scouts’  commander  deemed  it  wise  to  retire,  and  a  retreat 
was  skilfully  effected  to  the  gates  of  Paris  under  a  desultory 
fire  from  the  enemy’s  revolvers.  One  of  the  scouts  was 
wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the  thigh.  According  to  the  police, 
Avho  followed  up  the  traces  of  the  battle,  twelve  of  the  apaches 
had  to  be  assisted  from  the  field. — The  Paris  Correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post. 


A  Medical  School  fob,  Wales. 

The  Governors  of  South  Wales  University  College,  Cardiff, 
have  accepted  an  anonymous  donor’s  offer  to  build  a  great 
school  of  preventive  medicine,  including  necessary  accommo¬ 
dation  in  connexion  with  complete  medical  school  buildings 
not  included  in  the  gift  of  a  physiological  block  by  Sir 
William  James  Thomas.  The  conditions  attaching  to  the 
donation  include  the  allocation  to  the  school  of  the  £2,000 
promised  by  the  County  Council  and  an  assurance  by  Sir 
W.  Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  that  the 
intended  grant  from  the  Treasury  is  adequate  for  a  first-rate 
medical  school.  The  A^alue  of  the  anonAmrous  gift  is  OArer 
£70,000. 


Stocilpobt  Gbammab  School. 

The  f  oundation  stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Stockport 
Grammar  School  at  Davenport  Avas  laid  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Hodgkinson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ephraim  Hallarn  Trust, 
which  has  made  a  gift  of  £20,000  towards  the  undertaking. 
The  neAV  school,  which  will  accommodate  250  scholars,  stands 
on  a  site  of  11  acres,  the  playing-fields  adjoining  the  school 
buildings. 


“The  Modeen  Language  Review.” 

Dr.  II.  Oelsner  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Romance  Section  of  The  Modern  Language  Review,  and  his 
place  was  taken  after  Easter  by  Prof.  Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly.  The  Modern  Language  Review,  which  is  the  only 
periodical  published  in  this  country  devoted  exclusively  to 
research  work  in  MedieAral  and  Modern  Languages,  is  iioav 
in  its  ninth  year. 


Society  of  Education. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  educational  organizations 
Avas  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  at  3  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  May  23,  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  forming  a  Society  of  Education.  It  was  considered 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Society  should  be  to  encourage 
research  and  guide  educational  progress.  It  was  reported 
that,  in  response  to  a  preliminary  inquiry  sent  to  a  certain 
number  of  educational  leaders,  fifty-three  had  promised  to 
join,  and  a  number  of  other  letters  had  been  received 
approving  of  the  idea  of  such  an  association.  After  dis¬ 
cussion  it  Avas  agreed  to  leave  the  formation  of  a  provisional 
committee  to  the  Chairman  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a 
permanent  committee  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  autumn. 


King’s  College  Hostel  Fund. 

In  connexion  with  the  King’s  College  Theological  Hostel 
Building  Fund,  the  Warden  announces  the  following  further 
donations  towards  the  £5,000  required  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  claim  a  conditional  gift  of  £5,000: — £250,  Anony¬ 
mous;  £200,  Anonymous;  and  £100,  H.  W.  Prescott.  These 
and  smaller  sums  make  the  total  amount  receWed  about 
£1.620,  leaving  £3,380  to  be  collected  by  the  31st  inst. 


Pbesident  Poincake  and  a  School  Magazine. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  tells  us  that  some 
time  ago  a  set  of  schoolboys  of  the  Lycee  Janson,  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Paris  public  schools,  founded  a  magazine. 
Its  title  is  Le  Coup  d’Aile,  and  it  is  edited  on  ambitious 
lines  by  the  son  of  M.  de  Margerie.  The  magazine  had  not 
long  been  in  circulation  before  the  authorities  of  the  Lycee 
decided  that  its  publication  was  undesirable,  and  threatened 
to  suppress  it.  The  Committee  of  the  magazine  then  hit  upon 
the  brilliant  idea  of  appealing  to  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  paper,  asking  for  his 
patronage.  The  President  was  delighted  with  the  Coup 
d’Aile.  He  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  expressing  his  good 
wishes  for  the  paper,  and  enclosing  a  poem  of  his  own, 
written  in  1880,  when  he  was  just  twenty  years  old.  The 
poem  appeared  in  the  last  number  and  produced  a  record 
circulation,  and  there  is  no  more  talk  of  suppressing  the 
paper. 


The  Rev.  Walteb  John  Babton,  M.A.,  Hew  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  has  been  appointed  to  the  head  mastership  of  Epsom 
College,  which  will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
term,  owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  H.  Srnith- 
Pearse,  Avho  has  held  the  office  for  twenty-five  years. 


A  NEAV  gymnasium,  the  gift  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hurry,, 
has  been  opened  at  University  College,  Reading. 


Mb.  Pease,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Sydney  Arnold,  M.P.,  to  be  his  Parliamentary 
private  secretary. 

The  General  Board  of  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  haA'e  appointed  Mr.  E.  R.  Burdon,  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  to  be  University  Lecturer  in  Forestiw  as  from 
January  1,  1914,  until  December  31,  1918. 

The  Highest  Grade  Schools  Examination  Syndicate  have 
appointed  Mr.  T.  G.  Bedford,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
to  be  Secretary  to  the  Syndicate. 


MUSIC  AND  RELAXATION. 

By  IIebbeet  Antcliffe. 

If  one  were  to  ask  the  average  person  what  is  the  object,  of 
such  an  art  as  that  of  music,  he  would  probably  reply,  after 
hesitation,  that  its  object  is  to  amuse  or  to  entertain.  Art, 
except  the  applied  arts,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  means  of 
recreation,  and  though  there  are  few  who  would  den)'  the 
propriety  of  certain  persons  making  a  profession  of  it,  the 
majority  regard  the  professional  artist  in  the  same  light  as 
they  regard  the  professional  sportsman  or  the  professional 
comedian.  He  is  a  person,  they  think,  who  spends  his  time 
and  energy  in  doing  that  which  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of 
the  ordinary  person  to  do  except  in  a  casual  way,  and  which 
it  is  generally  much  more  entertaining  to  get  someone  else 
to  do  for  him.  After  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  City  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  listen  to  agreeable  sounds 
which  require  no  thought  to  appreciate.  If  an  expert  at  the 
art  of  producing  those  sounds  is  available  it  is  much  nicer, 
because  he  does  not  make  so  many  mistakes  as  does  the 
daughter  at  home,  and  “  there’s  something  about  him  that 
makes  it  different.”  But  if  Ave  cannot  haA^e  a  professional. 
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the  efforts  of  one’s  own  family  are  quite  acceptable,  and  they 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  appealing  to  one’s  personal 

pride. 

And  this  sort  of  person,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  a  certain 
amount  of  right  on  his  side.  Music,  as  well  as  the  other 
arts,  has  its  functions  as  a  means  of  recreation  and  relax¬ 
ation,  and  to  deny  or  ignore  them  is  to  limit  its  uses  and 
restrict  its  powers.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  say  whore  recre¬ 
ation  ends,  and  the  higher  scope  of  art — edification — begins. 

Perhaps  the  misunderstanding  between  the  serious  artist 
and  the  man  in  the  street  is  more  often  caused  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  meaning  applied  to  the  same  words  than  to  anything 
else.  The  two  words  which  lead  to  the  greatest  differences 
are  the  two  which  refer  most  directly  to  the  subject,  “  art  ” 
and  “  recreation,”  and  an  attempt  at  definition  may  therefore 
be  useful.  Art  is  that  process  of  selection  and  construction 
which  discovers  whatever  is  most  beautiful  and  most  edifying 
in  Nature,  and  puts  it  before  us  in  the  manner  and  form  by 
which  it  has  its  most  forceful  and  beneficial  effect.  Recre¬ 
ation,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  readjustment  and  rebuilding 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  which  have  become  viti¬ 
ated  and  incapable  of  completely  fulfilling  their  purposes. 
And  just  as  when  we  are  going  to  rebuild  a  wall  we  pull  down 
the  remnants  of  brick  and  stone,  or  some  of  them,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  whole  strong  and  newly  built,  so,  when 
we  re-create  any  part  of  the  mind  or  body  we  began  by  a 
relaxation  which  brings  them  into  a  clear  and  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 

With  these  definitions  we  may  safely  say  that  art  may  be 
a  means  of  recreation  without  losing  its  dignity.  We  may, 
in  fact,  go  further,  and  say  that  it  fails  to  fulfil  the  objects 
of  its  existence  if  it  is  not  a  means  of  recreation,  while,  to  the 
one  whose  chief  interests  of  necessity  lie  in  other  directions, 
in  its  lighter  aspects  it  even  forms  a  proper  relaxation. 

Primarily  music  is  a  sensuous  art,  an  art  that  exer¬ 
cises  its  functions  through  the  senses.  We  must  very 
carefully  distinguish  between  sensuous  and  sensual..  Good 
music  is  never  sensual ;  it  never  appeals  merely  to  the  senses. 
But  it  is  always  sensuous;  it  cannot  make  its  full  appeal 
except  by  means  of  the  senses.  The  first  thing*  that  music 
expresses,  and  therefore  the  first  emotion  that  it  arouses,  is 
pleasure.  Now  pleasure  is  in  itself  a  relaxation  and  the 
reason  why  we  are  able  to  pursue  certain  studies,  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  work,  with  so  much  less  effort  than  others  is 
that  they  have  within  themselves  the  means  of  relaxation; 
or,  in  colloquial  terms,  they  give  us  pleasure.  Yet  at  its 
highest  not  even  music  is  entirely  a  relaxation;  it  is  never 
merely  a  loosening  of  all  the  reins  of  the  mind.  We  see  the 
general  recognition  of  this  in  the  common  association  of  the 
various  factors  of  social  life.  We  do  not  couple,  for  instance, 
arts  and  pastimes,  or  music  and  entertainments,  so  much  as 
we  do  sports  and  pastimes,  music  and  what  we  honour  with 
the  exclusive  title  of  art — painting  and  sculpture.  But  it 
must  always  be  a  recreation,  a  loosening-  of  some  strain,  in 
order  that  the  faculties  as  a  whole  may  be  freshly  and  more 
firmly  braced  to  their  work. 

Although  the  art  of  music  has  developed  to  such  a  great 
extent  since  the  days  of  Greek  learning,  in  essentials  it  has 
remained  the  same.  It  was  then,  as  it  is  noxv,  a  means  for 
the  expression  of  the  emotions  and  of  appeal  to  the  emotions. 
And  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  surely  the  source,  if  not 
the  flood,  of  all  worldly  wisdom,  recognized  this,  and  recog¬ 
nized  also  how  high  a  position  it  should  take  and  how  great 
a  work  it  should  do.  Most  of  their  philosophers  had  some 
theory  or  other  with  reg-ard  to  the  effect  of  different  scales 
or  tonalities  upon  the  human  passions.  The  Dorian  scale — 
i.e.  the  scale  which  has  for  its  lowest  note  what  is  the  third 
of  our  present  major  scale — was  generally  considered  to  in¬ 
spire  “  respect  for  the  law,  obedience,  courage,  self-esteem, 
and  independence.”  The  Lydian  scale  (similar  to  our  modern 
major  scale)  Plato  wished  to  prohibit  entirely  as  he  thought 
that  it,  and  the  melodies  founded  on  it,  “  had  a  voluptuous, 
sensual,  and  enervating  tendency  ”;  though  Aristotle,  a  little 
later,  considered  it  to  have  the  power  of  awakening  “  the 
love  of  modesty  and  purity.”  He  also  attributed  to  the 


Phrygian  scale  (D  to  D)  the  qualities  of  “  repose  and  dig¬ 
nity.”  Pythagoras  a  century  before  this  is  said  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  use  of  certain  melodies  as  antidotes  to  special 
passions.  It  is  even  said  that  on  one  occasion,  by  using  a 
cei’taiir  melody,  he  brought  back  the  reason  of  a  youth  de¬ 
ranged  by  love  and  jealousy.  And,  of  course,  the  stories  of 
Arion,  whose  music  caused  the  dolphins  to  save  him  from 
drowning,  and  of  Orpheus,  who  charmed  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate  with  his  lute,  are  well  known.  Both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  regarded  music  as  a  means  by  which  could  be 
given  to  the  soul  similar  strength  and  vigour  to  that  which 
gymnastics  give  to  the  body.  But  also  like  exhilarating  wine 
or  refreshing  sleep,  they  thought  it  should  afford  enjoyment 
and  recreation.  And  even  to-day  the  pathological  qualities 
of  music  are  not  entirely  ignored. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  matters  which  we  cannot  in 
any  respect  utilize  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation  or  employ 
as  aids  to  it.  They  are  in  their  nature  too  great  a  strain  on 
our  minds  or  our  feelings.  The  necessary,  but  necessarily 
material,  matters  by  which  the  majority  have  to  earn  their 
daily  bread,  for  example,  have  to  be  cast  aside  before  any 
relaxation  is  possible.  (But  is  it  not  a  serious  reflection  on 
our  modern  civilization  that  this  should  be  so — that  we  have 
to  spend  so  much  of  our  time  and  energy  on  matters  which 
our  nature  tells  us  are  of  the  least  importance,  and,  so  far  as 
life  itself  is  concerned,  the  least  useful?  Surely  one — but 
only  one— of  the  evidences  of  the  high  place  that  art  should 
take  in  our  lives  is  its  adaptability  to  so  many  different  pur¬ 
poses.  It  performs  at  least  the  double  duty  of  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding,  of  relaxing  and  recreating,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  third  function  of  aiding  the  work  of  others — 
that  is,  it  stretches  away  from  the  individual  and  becomes 
impersonal.) 

This  is  the  reason  why  those  of  us  who  are  musicians, 
amateur  or  professional,  do  not  often  find  it  necessary  to 
get  away  from  the  subject  which  takes  so  much  of  our 
thoughts  and  energies  at  ordinary  times.  The  musician  is 
frequently  laughed  at  for  taking  a  “  ’busman’s  holiday.” 
Many  professional  musicians  who  work  hard  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  a  day  during  ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  year  spend 
their  short  holidays  listening  to  other  musicians  or  dis¬ 
cussing  technical  or  professional  matters  with  others  who 
are  interested.  There  are  some  who  take  no  other  holiday  fox- 
years  in  succession,  yet  they  suffer  little  or  not  at  all  from 
their  continuous  attention  to  this  one  subject.  Of  course, 
it  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  overdone.  Some  years  ago  a 
famous  conductor  and  teacher  boasted  that  he  had  worked 
seven  days  a  week  and  fifty-two  weeks  every  year  for  all 
his  life.  But  he  died,  worn  out  with  overwork,  fifteen  years 
before  he  reached  the  allotted  span  of  three  score  and  ten. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  had  he  been  able  to  devote 
the  same  time  to  the  art  that  he  devoted  to  the  business 
comxected  with  it  one  can  only  conjecture.  Probably  it 
would  have  beeix  less  disastrous. 

Music  may  be  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  relaxation — by 
its  employment  as  a  means  of  impressioix  or  of  expression. 
Impression  and  expression  are  as  necessary  for  recreation, 
and  even  for  relaxation,  as  they  are  for  growth  aixd  develop¬ 
ment.  By  listening  to  certain  kinds  of  music  we  may  find 
that  inactivity  without  vacuity  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary 
from  time  to  time.  On  the  other  hand,  by  indulging  in  the 
composition  or  interpretation  of  music  we  may  find  a  con¬ 
genial  activity  which,  will  relieve  our  minds  of  the  mono¬ 
tony  of  inactivity.  If  we  recognize  music  as  a  means  of 
expression  at  all — and  it  is  difficxxlt  to  see  how  we  can  do 
otherwise — we  must  realize  this.  Music  does  not  express  the 
same  things  as  does  language,  or  in  the  same  way.  Primarily 
and  generally,  words  may  be  said  to  express  thoughts  while 
music  expresses  emotion.  Therefore  music  is  more  useful 
as  a  relaxation  than  is  literature,  for  slight  emotions  are 
more  natural  and  helpful  than  are  slight  thoughts.  The 
1  qixestion  (which  is  the  ultimate  problem  of  most  psycholo¬ 
gists)  whether  a  state  of  pure  emotion  is  possible  does  not 
necessarily  enter  here,  though  it  might  have  some  bearing 
on  the  wider  one  of  the  complete  object  of  music. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  what  at  one  time 
and  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  a  relaxation,  at  another 
time  and  in  other  circumstances  may  be  a  great  strain,  and 
that  what  causes  a  relaxation  of  one  set  of  faculties  may 
cause  a  strain  upon  others.  Therefore,  in  considering  the  j 
practical  aspect  of  the  matter  we  cannot  lay  down  certain 
rules  as  to  the  class  of  music  which  may  be  employed  or 
the  manner  of  its  employment.  There  are  cases  where  the 
actual  playing  of  difficult,  intellectual  music  causes  a  greater  , 
relaxation  than  the  passive  listening  to  light  and  simple 
music  affords.  Why?  Simply  because  we  must  have  a_ cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  mental  or  emotional  satisfaction  before  either 
mind  or  body  can  be  entirely  at  ease.  Anything  which  irri¬ 
tates  puts  a  strain  upon  both  mind  and  body.  For  this 
reason,  to  the  sensitive  musician  the  hearing  of  most— prob¬ 
ably  nine-tenths — of  the  light  music  of  to-day  is  the  reverse 
'of  what  it  should  be. 

Light  music  should  be  a  means  of  relaxation  to  all  who 
hear  it;  and  most  of  it  should  also  be  a  means  of  relaxation 
to  those  who  take  part  in  it.  All  the  greatest  musicians  of 
history  have  realized  this,  and  every  one  of  them  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  supply  some  music  which  carries  out  these 
conditions.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  all  those 
taking  part  in  light  opera,  for  instance,  should  feel  refreshed 
when  their  work  is  finished.  Professional  light  music  should 
form  the  smallest  and  not  the  largest  proportion,  as  it  does 
to-day,  of  that  which  is  heard.  Moreover,  this  class  of  music 
at  its  best,  as  well  as  at  its  worst,  makes  its  effect  by  im¬ 
pression  on  those  who  hear  it  rather  than  on  those  who  take 
part  in  its  production.  This  is  always  the  case  with  the  com¬ 
bined  arts,  and  where  the  artist  sees  or  hears  little  of  the 
complete  effect. 

Classical  music  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  too  serious  for 
purposes  of  relaxation.  This  is,  however,  a  large  quantity  of 
music  that  is  both  classical  and  light — that  is,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  standard  model  of  how  to  write,  and  which,  never¬ 
theless,  requires  little  strain  to  perform  and  none  to  listen  to. 
Some  is  even  humorous;  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  merely  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  requires  no  effort  to  appreciate.  Audiences  of  un¬ 
educated  paupers  and  of  neglected  slum  children  have  been 
known  to  stamp  and  cheer  for  a  repetition  of  music  by  the 
great  Johann  Sebastian  Bach — a  composer  of  whom  most 
people  are  afraid  because  of  his  severe  classicism.  And  this, 
too,  at  a  first  hearing!  They  would  hardly  have  done  this  if 
the  music  were  in  any  degree  a  strain  on  their  feelings  or 
mentality. 

The  misunderstanding*  of  the  work  of  the  great  composers 
generally  arises  from  two  conditions.  First  is  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  their  position  among  the  classics  is  secure 
the  idiom  of  much  of  what  they  have  written  is  out  of  date. 
Secondly,  the  study  of  those  works  Avhich  form  the  best 
models  of  intellectual  work  has  generally  shut  out  of  sight 
their  lighter  works. 

In  times  of  leisure  it  is  quite  natural  to  turn  right  away 
from  even  the  mere  names  of  the  authors  whose  works  we 
employ  in  scholastic  work.  We  do  not  seek  our  recreation  in 
the  works  which  at  school  we  have  parsed  and  analysed  and 
dissected  and  reconstructed  and  transcribed  and  been  ques¬ 
tioned  upon  ad  nauseam.  And  not  unnaturally  we  associate 
the  names  of  their  authors  with  the  dry  studies  of  certain  of 
their  productions.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  however,  especi¬ 
ally  in  matters  of  music.  It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  compile  a  long  list  of  light  music  by  such  com¬ 
posers  as  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert, 
Weber,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  even  of  the  severe 
Brahms  and  the  philosophic  Wagner.  But  because  they  were 
primarily  serious  artists  most  of  it  would  be  from  their  less 
known  works. 

While  we  cannot  have  strict  rules  as  to  the  class  and  man¬ 
ner  of  music  to  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  relaxation, 
we  can  find  certain  general  characteristics  which  aid  all  music 
in  its  qualities  as  a  relaxation. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  characteristics  is  a  sound  and 
regular  rhythmic  construction.  All  rhythmic  music  is  not 
an  aid  to  relaxation.  So  far  from  being  so,  some  of  it  is  quite 


fatiguing.  We  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  regular 
rhythm  means  strongly  marked  rhythm.  Strongly  marked 
rhythm  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  easily  understood  and 
grasped.  It  is  also  by  its  nature  associated  with  physical 
recreation.  For  this  reason  it  is  useful  for  providing  mental 
relaxation  by  means  of  physical  exercise.  In  addressing 
teachers  one  need  not  dwell  on  this  point;  for  it  is  one  that  is 
generally  realized  in  the  profession.  It  may  be,  however,  'that 
some  do  not  realize  how  great  an  aid  it  may  become  towards 
physical  relaxation,  and  particularly  how  greatly  vocal  music 
may  aid  physical  work  by  the  relief  it  gives  to  the  feelings. 

In  Germany  particularly,  but  in  other  countries  (includ¬ 
ing  our  own)  to  ,a  somewhat  smaller  extent,  there  is  to-day  a 
definite  school  of  thought  whose  motto  is  “  Arbeit  und 
Rhythmus.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  cult  is  simply  drawing 
attention  afresh  to  eternal  facts  which  in  these  materialistic 
days  have  been  largely  lost  sight  of.  For  centuries  work  and 
music  went  hand  in  hand,  because  each  helped  the  other; 
music  providing  constant  relief  to  brains  and  hands,  thus 
preventing  undue  fatigue,  while  work  provided  a  basis  of 
rhythm  for  the  music. 

Sometimes,  however,  both  body  and  mind  require  the  relax¬ 
ation  which  strongly  marked  rhythm  does  not  give.  Nothing 
proves  how  tiring  strongly  marked  rhythm  may  be  (though 
it  is  not  always  so)  than  a  long  ride  in  a  railway  train  or  a 
tram  car  over  rails  that  are  well  worn. 

Nevertheless,  soothing  music  must  be  rhythmical  to  a  high 
degree,  though  its  rhythm  must  be  more  or  less  subtle.  Its 
rhythm  must  not  be  broken  up  or  disjointed,  but  must  flow 
smoothly  on  from  point  to  point,  so  that  the  whole  is  one 
complete  entity,  if  not  one  complete  phrase,  and  any  mental 
effort  to  connect  its  parts  is  entirely  unnecessary.  Other 
qualities  may  help,  such  as  melodiousness,  smoothness  of 
harmony,  and  most  of  all  a  psychological  or  subj  ective  calm¬ 
ness;  but  these  are  less  essential.  Thought  may  enter  as  it 
does  into  games  and  light  conversation,  provided  it  is  in 
no  degree  strenuous. 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS* 

II.— THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

By  Prof.  Edith  J.  Morley. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1911,  there  are  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  187,283  women  who  describe  themselves  as  teachers. 
The  numbers  are  unparalleled  in  any  other  profession  fol¬ 
lowed  by  women,  and  while  this  is  perhaps  natural,  it  pro¬ 
vides  matter  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  advising  girls  about  their  careers.  Are 
there  too  many  women  teachers,  and  are  they  rightly  distri¬ 
buted  over  the  different  branches  of  the  profession?  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  an  unqualified  yea  or  nay  to  these  questions. 
The  demand  for  instructors  of  youth  is  steady  and  certain: 
it  necessarily  increases  at  least  in  proportion  to'  the  increase 
in  population,  perhaps  more  rapidly,  since  the  importance 
of  education  is  ever  more  widely  recognized.  The  supply 
of  fully  qualified  teachers  in  most  branches  of  the  profession 
does  not  at  present  equal  the  demand:  in  some — for  example, 
in  elementary-school  teaching — we  hear  lamentable  stories  of 
insufficient  recruits,  and  inevitable  shortness  of  supply  in 
the  near  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  head  mistress,  at  any  rate  in 
secondary  schools,  can  tell  tales  of  the  many  applicants  for 
each  post  that  is  advertised  and  the  difficulty  of  selection 
among  the  numerous  candidates,  of  whom,  it  may  well  be, 
few  appear  to  possess  precisely  the  requisite  qualifications, 
and  many  are  quite  unsuitable.  Herein  lies  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem.  Teaching  was  the  first  recognized  career 
for  “genteel”  women,  the  refuge  of  the  destitute  and  in¬ 
competent  lady  with  unimpeachable  manners  and  no  other 
credentials  for  the  work.  It  still  suffers  from  this  tradition 
of  being  “  ladylike,”  though  the  downtrodden  and  untrained 
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governess  is  rapidly  becoming  an  obsolete  type.  Fewer 
obstacles  are  placed  by  anxious  parents  in  the  way  of  girls 
who  wish  to  teach  than  of  those  who  desire  some  less  obvious 
opening  :  the  intelligent  schoolgirl,  who  yearns  to  go  on  to  the 
University,  is  less  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  her  guardians 
if  her  degree  is  to  qualify  her  as  a  schoolmistress,  and  so  she 
often  takes  the  path  of  least,  resistance,  even  when  what  she 
desires  is  to  learn  rather  than  to  teach — or  perhaps  simply 
to  enjoy  the  comparative  freedom  and  manifold  attractions 
of  college  life.  Probably  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
after-careers  of  women  students  is  thus  frequently  called 
upon  to  dissuade  them  from  entering  the  teaching  profession 
and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  some  other  means  of  livelihood. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  here  to  say  emphatically  that  no 
girl  should  become  a  teacher  unless  she  feels  an  imperative 
call  to  the  work.  The  career  is  arduous;  it  makes  large 
demands  on  body  and  heart  as  well  as  on  brain;  without  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  conviction  sufficient  to  carry  her  over  much 
monotonous,  thankless  drudgery,  no  young  woman  is  likely 
to  find  the  work  satisfying  to  herself  and  therefore  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  regards  her  pupils.  Just  because  a  teacher’s  life 
offers  unsurpassed  opportunities  to  those  who  are  able  to 
•take  them,  it  is  liable  not  only  to  flagrant  failures,  but  also 
to  constant  and  galling  absence  of  success  in  grappling  with 
the  routine  of  every  day.  The  many  middle-aged  teachers, 
worn-out,  nervy,  and  depressed,  who  drift  from  school  to 
school,  witness  to  the  hardships  of  a  life  to  which  they  are 
not  suited. 

This  warning  to  girls  to  make  sure  that  they  are  fitted  for 
the  profession  before  they  decide  to  enter  it,  is  not  intended 
to  dissuade  those  who  have  a  real  vocation.  For  them, 
no  work  could  be  more  inspiring  and  delightful,  and  this  in 
spite  of  any  and  all  of  its  drawbacks.  Those  who  love  young 
people,  and  are  eager  to  help  them  to  self-development  and 
the  discovery  of  truth,  those  who  care  to  learn  and  to  teach, 
may  find  their  own  happiness  and  opportunity  in  the  career 
they  have  chosen.  For  such  teachers  there  is  scope  in  every 
branch  of  the  profession,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  callings, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  The  financial  return  may 
be  small  and  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  labour 
given,  but  other  returns  less  easy  to  compute  are  found  in 
full  measure. 

Inadequate  salaries  are,  however,  a  disadvantage  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  any  consideration  of  the  teaching  career. 
They  are  due  to  many  causes,  among  which  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  general  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  edu¬ 
cation,  in  part  the  result  of  some  distrust  in  the  types  of 
education  commonly  provided.  The  special  under-payment 
of  women  teachers,  common  to  every  branch  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  is  comparable  with  the  exploitation  of  women  in  every 
paid  employment  which  they  undertake.  The  reasons  for 
this  cannot  here  be  examined;  they  rest  mainly  on  the  fre¬ 
quent  economic  dependence  of  women  and  on  the  fact  that 
most  professional  and  many  other  working  women  give  up 
paid  employment  on  marriage.  So  long  as  women  are  con¬ 
tent  to  accept  for  their  work  a  scale  of  payment  which  re¬ 
quires  supplementing  from  other  sources,  they  will  receive 
no  more  than  they  demand.  Again,  while  they  look  upon 
their  professional  work  as  a  stop-gap  between  school  and  mar¬ 
riage,  or  while  they  permit  society  in  general  so  to  regard 
it,  that  work  will  continue  to  be  insufficiently  remunerated. 
Women  teachers,  like  all  other  women  wo rkers,  have  need 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind  these  indisputable  facts.  It  is 
their  duty  to  see  that  they  do  not  accept  underpayment: 
wherever  they  are  able  they  should,  both  individually  and 
by  loyal  combination,  work  towards  a  general  rise  in  the  scale 
of  salaries  now  in  vogue.  They  should  resent  and  combat 
any  clause  in  their  agreements  which  imposes  retirement 
on  marriage  as  a  condition  of  appointment;  they  should 
claim  freedom  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  such  retire¬ 
ment  be  desirable;  and,  above  all,  they  should  avoid  the 
short-sighted  jealousy  of  married  teachers,  from  which  some 
young  teachers  suffer  while  waiting  for  preferment.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  affirm  that  all  married  women  should  accept 
paid  employment:  it  is  necessary  to  allow  to  all  the  freedom 


of  choice  which  is  essential,  if  serious  racial  and  economical 
dangers  are  to  be  avoided. 

In  this  connexion,  lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  old  days 
parents  often  grudged  their  daughters  the  necessary  pro¬ 
fessional  training,  precisely  on  the  score  that  they  would 
never  earn  enough  adequately  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
to  save  for  old  age,  while  in  any  case  it  might  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  do  so.  There  is  nowadays  an  increasing 
recognition  among  middle-class  parents  that  marriage  is  not 
inevitable,  and  that  in  any  event  it  is  not  a  certain  provision 
for  their  daughters;  consequently  girls  must  be  as  thoroughly 
equipped  for  a  career  as  are  their  brothers.  Thus  there  is  a 
growing  public  opinion  to  support  women  in  their  demands 
for  adequate  payment  and  for  permanent  employment. 

At  present  it  takes  at  least  four  years  after  matriculation 
to  equip  a  girl  as  form  mistress  in  a  secondary  school,  three 
years  to  obtain  a  University  degree,  one  year  to  prepare 
for  a  training  diploma.  The  latter  is  already  almost  in¬ 
dispensable;  after  1920  it  will  be  essential  for  all  who  desire 
to  be  included  in  the  new  Teachers’  Register.  Most  secon- 
dar}r  teachers,  unless  the  fortunate  possessors  of  scholar¬ 
ships,*  must  incur,  while  preparing  for  their  degree  examin¬ 
ation,  liabilities  varying  from  £60  to  £350,  apart  from  vaca¬ 
tion  and  personal  expenses.  Bursaries  for  training  are  at 
present  not  hard  to  obtain;  without  them,  an  additional  £20 
to  £60  must  be  forthcoming  before  the  minimum  equipment 
has  been  secured.  Specialist  teachers  often  need  at  least  one 
or  two  additional  years  for  post-graduate  work  or  residence 
abroad. 

In  return  for  this  large  expenditure  the  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses  suggests  £120  as  the  initial  minimum 
(non-residential)  salary',  rising  in  ten  years  by  annual  incre¬ 
ments  to  £220  in  ordinary  cases,  and  to  £250  for  “positions  of 
special  responsibility.”  These  salaries  are  at  present  at¬ 
tained  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  teachers,  while  the 
average  assistant  mistress  never  secures  much  more  than 
£130,  even  in  a  public  school.  Head  mistresses  earn  any¬ 
thing  from  £200  to  £1,000,  though  the  latter  figure  is  quite 
exceptional.  No  one  can  maintain  that  these  salaries  are 
proportionate  to  the  expenditure  involved  in  academic  and 
professional  training,  especially  since  pensions  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  provided  for  secondary  teachers. 

The  elementary-school  teacher  has  certain  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  the  assistant  mis¬ 
tress  in  a  secondary  school.  She  obtains  considerable  finan¬ 
cial  help  from  the  State  and  from  her  Local  Authority  for 
training:  non-resident  students  seldom  have  any  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  their  actual  education,  though  women 
students  in  a  residential  college  must  supplement  grants 
to  the  extent  of  from  £16  to  £20  a  year.  A  student  obtains 
her  full  qualifications  for  a  Government  certificate  after 
two  academic  years;  if  she  desire  a  University  degree,  she 
must  reside  for  three  years  at  least,  usually  for  four,  if  she 
come  under  the  excellent  new  regulation,  which  permits  her 
to  train  after  graduation  instead  of  compelling  her  to  take 
the  two  courses  simultaneously. 

Holidays  are  longer  in  a  secondary  than  in  an  elementary 
school;  the  physical  and  intellectual  conditions  are  usually 
more  attractive  and  salaries  are  generally,  but  by  no  means 
invariably,  larger.  Classes  are  seldom  more  than  half  the 
size,  and  there  are  fewer  red-tape  regulations.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  more  homework,  more  strain  of  external 
examinations,  more  demands  on  the  teacher’s  leisure,  greater 
personal  expenses,  less  security  of  tenure,  and  no  certainty 
of  a  pension,  however  inadequate.  To  all  teachers  there 
comes  the  joy  of  service,  but  some  girls  will  welcome  the 
larger  and  more  obvious  opportunities  for  social  interests 
and  for  getting  into  touch  with  the  realities  of  life,  which  are 
peculiarly  the  privilege  and  the  difficulty  of  the  elementary 
teacher.  Others  will  feel  themselves  better  suited  to  the 


*  See  the  full  list  of  these  and  the  detailed  account  of  expenses  at 
each  University,  in  the  Table  contributed  by  the  Students’  Careers 
Association  to  “Women  Workers  in  Seven  Professions”  edited  by 
the  writer  of  this  article  and  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge. 
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conditions  of  the  secondary  school,  and  will  consequently  do 
better  work  there. 

In  the  space  of  a  brief  article  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
the  many  specialized  forms  of  teaching  for  which  there  are 
nowadays  openings.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  almost  any  talent 
a  girl  possesses  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  profession, 
provided  she  be  willing  to  use  her  gift  primarily  in  this  way. 
But  if  she  is  to  be  a  teacher  she  must  pride  herself  first  of  all 
on  that  and  bend  all  her  faculties  to  her  chosen  task.  Success 
is  not  possible  to  her  who  teaches  only  for  a  livelihood,  while 
longing  all  the  time  for  self-expression,  whether  as  scholar, 
musician,  or  painter.  Yet  the  teacher  will  be  the  more  in¬ 
spiring  precisely  in  the  degree  she  succeeds  in  living  the  life 
intellectual  or  the  life  artistic.  By  no  other  means  is  she  so 
likely  to  make  her  pupils  realize  the  joys  of  knowledge  and 
of  achievement.  This  is  as  true  in  the  Kindergarten  as  in 
the  University:  the  teacher  must  believe  in  the  worth  of 
education,  she  must  have  tasted  the  delights  of  the  search  for 
truth  or  of  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  if  she  is  to  inspire 
young  people  with  the  enthusiasm  which  will  carry  them  past 
difficulties.  She  who  succeeds  in  thus  handing  on  the  torch 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  her  own  toil  and  will  not  be  likely 
to  regret  her  choice  of  the  teaching  profession. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  PHYSICAL, 
MENTAL,  AND  MORAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
CHILDREN. 


We  have  been  in  the  past  too  fond  of  putting  things  into 
water-tight  compartments.  Nor  have  we  been  content  even 
with  that,  but  have  actually  put  each  department  in  charge  of 
a  specialist  who  too  often  has  considered  his  work  alone  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  see  its  relation  to  another. 

When  first  man’s  consciousness  of  life  is  awakened  and  he 
realizes  his  ordering  power  and  turns  his  attention  to  the 
directing  of  life  towards  some  aim,  this  decentralization  and 
specialization  is  quite  natural.  He  sees  bits  of  things  at  a 
time,  and  no  wide  grasp  is  possible  to  him.  Only  experience 
and  comparison,  the  realization  of  common  difficulties  and 
the  power  which  overcomes  them,  teaches  him  that  life  is  one 
and  indivisible,  that  strength  in  one  direction  means  strength 
all  round,  that  weakness  in  one  place  means  weakness  for  the 
whole.  I  am  not  regretting  past  mistakes,  we  have  learnt 
much  by  means  of  them ;  but  I  do  regret  the  continuance  of 
these  mistakes  now  that  we  should  know  better.  Sociologists 
have  learnt  much  by  the  study  of  social  and  political  develop¬ 
ments  in  departments ;  they  have  now  to  co-ordinate  their 
knowledge  and  realize  the  interdependence  of  each  part  of  the 
national  life. 

Psychologists  in  the  past  have  studied  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
as  if  they  were  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other — they 
have  now  learnt  to  emphasize  that  mental  development  can  be 
properly  understood  only  when  these  faculties  are  seen  as  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  whole  mind.  So  in  the  past  the  child  has  been 
considered  as  if  it  consisted  of  three  separate  parts — body, 
mind,  and  soul— each  of  which  lived  an  entirely  separate  life. 

The  educationist  has  been  busy  with  the  mind,  the  parson 
with  the  soul,  and  occasionally  when  the  poor  body  really 
insisted  on  obtruding  itself,  the  docter  has  busied  himself 
with  that. 

But  at  last,  all  this  has  changed,  though  it  has  taken 
humanity  a  good  many  hundred  years  to  carry  out  the 
change,  for  is  it  not  twenty  centuries  ago  since  Aristotle 
preached  that  the  basis  of  mental  health  is  physical  sound¬ 
ness  P  Miss  Dove,  the  late  Head  Mistress  of  Wycombe  Abbey 
School,  never  heard  of  a  girl’s  work  or  conduct  being  unsatis¬ 
factory  but  she  inquired  at  once  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
bodily  health,  and  frequently  a  doctor’s  examination  was 
ordered  before  any  reprimand  was  given  or  better  work  in¬ 
sisted  on. 

But  the  close  connexion  between  physical  and  mental  fitness 
has  been  proved  not  only  in  such  schools  as  Wycombe  Abbey, 
but  again  and  again  wherever  attempts  have  been  made  to 
educate  rationally.  In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  careful  com¬ 
parison  has  been  made  between  the  mental  brightness  of  all¬ 


day  school  children  and  half-timers.  Not  only  are  the  former 
pronounced  invariably  the  quicker  and  more  intelligent,  but 
in  weight,  height,  and  general  physique  there  is  marked 
superiority.  Is  there  no  connexion  between  these  two  things  P 
Some  years  ago  a  Committee,  including  several  well  known 
London  doctors,  examined  eight  hundred  London  school 
children,  and  found  that  28-|-  per  cent,  of  the  mentally  dull 
showed  marked  signs  of  physical  inferiority  in  some  form 
or  other. 

The  dependence  of  mind  and  body  has  also  been  shown 
both  in  Sheffield  and  Bradford,  where  the  introduction  of 
regular  school  meals  was  followed  by  marked  physical  and 
mental  improvement  in  the  children.  The  same  influence 
of  body  on  mental  power  is  illustrated  through  all  the  In¬ 
vestigations  which  have  been  made  on  insanity  and  alcohol¬ 
ism  ;  and  Sir  George  Newman  has  said  “there  is  now 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  practical  and  clinical  kind  that 
alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  one  of  the  causes  of  mental 
degeneration  of  all  kinds.”  With  regard  to  insanity,  it  is  un¬ 
questionable  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this  arises 
from  an  impairment  of  the  due  nutrition  of  the  cerebrum, 
owing  either  to  some  defect  in  the  nervous  tissue  or  to  an 
imperfect  blood  supply.  These  conditions  may  arise  through 
mechanical  injuries  to  the  brain  or  through  exhaustion  after 
unnatural  and  forced  activity,  or  as  the  result  of  some 
constitutional  disease.  In  any  case,  what  this  serves  to 
illustrate  is  the  dependence  of  mental  activity  on  bodily 
condition.  If  the  blood,  nerves,  or  brain  of  a  child  are  en¬ 
feebled  in  any  way  whatever,  you  cannot  expect  satisfactory 
intellectual  or  moral  development.  To  a  large  extent  this  is 
now  realized  by  Educational  Authorities ;  hence  we  have 
medical  inspection  of  school  children,  school  clinics,  and 
school  feeding.  So  far  good,  but  is  it  enough  P  If  we  have 
realized  that  unsatisfactory  mental  and  moral  development 
has  often  to  be  traced  back  to  unsatisfactory  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  should  we  not  go  further  and  ask  the  causes  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  physical  development  P  What  are  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  healthy  bodies  which  go  far  to  make 
healthy  minds  P  Surely  fresh  air,  clean  water,  good  housing 
conditions,  and  right  and  sufficient  food  P  If  we  are  out  to 
educate  the  minds  of  the  nation’s  children,  it  is  folly  and 
waste  not  to  go  back  to  these  ultimate  things  which  affect 
the  mind’s  health.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  and 
money  to  drive  children  into  school  if  they  are  to  sit  there 
merely  quiescent,  with  ill  nourished  brains,  unable  to  do 
healthily  the  work  which  the  teachers  require  of  the  puzzled, 
patient  little  minds. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  necessity  for  light  and  fresh  air. 
Human  beings  can  no  more  flourish  in  close  and  crowded 
quarters  than  plants  can.  No  gardener  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  expect  it.  Yet  if  you  ask  anyone  responsible  for  the 
nation’s  education  if  they  desire  that  the  nation’s  children 
shall  be  healthy,  intelligent,  and  moral,  they  will  reply 
“  assuredly,”  and  with  a  simple  credulity,  which  they  would 
scorn  in  any  gardener,  they  expect  this  result  from  families 
where  the  children  are  herded  in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  sleep¬ 
ing  three  or  four  in  a  bed,  late  asleep,  early  awake,  whose  rest 
is  seldom  sufficient  either  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  whose 
meals  are  made  from  food  which  has  stood  about  in  the 
general  living  room,  for  the  houses  of  the  people  have  seldom 
any  larder  accommodation. 

From  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Leslie  Mackenzie  on 
72,857  school  children  in  Glasgow  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
average  weight  and  height  of  children  living  in  one-roomed 
and  four-roomed  houses  differed  by  as  much  as  131b.  in 
weight  and  5  inches  in  height.  Similar  statistics  from  Dun¬ 
dee  showed  that  the  average  weight  of  boys  of  thirteen  years 
in  the  schools  for  poor  districts  was  9  lb.  less  than  in  those 
for  the  well-to-do  districts.  One  is  not  surprised  to  hear  also 
that  their  mental  capacity  varied  in  the  same  ratio.  In 
London  in  1909,  one  in  seven  of  the  entire  population  were  still 
living  at  the  rate  of  two  in  a  room.  What  does  this  mean  as 
to  the  number  of  rooms  per  family  in  a  poor  district  when 
we  know  the  extra  proportion  of  rooms  to  an  individual  in  the 
West  End?  Yet  we  consider  ourselves  an  intelligent  people  ! 

Comparing  the  children  of  Port  Sunlight  and  Liverpool,  we 
find  at  the  age  of  eleven  a  difference  of  4  in.  in  height  and 
1  st.  6  lb.  in  weight !  Is  there  anything  more  pathetic  than 
to  think  of  children  who  ought  essentially  to  be  the  most 
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vital  and  joyous  of  creatures,  handicapped  from  the  beginning 
by  the  conditions  in  which  we  allow  them  to  grow  up  ?  When 
I  see  children  like  this,  undersized,  pale,  with  little  power  of 
resistance  to  disease,  little  vitality  or  power  of  natural  enjoy¬ 
ment,  I  might  well  be  tempted,  lover  of  life  and  little  children 
as  I  am,  to  wonder  how  far  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  in 
such  districts  is  an  evil ! 

Then  what  can  be  said  as  to  the  supply  of  clean  water  for 
drinking,  bathing,  and  general  cleansing  purposes  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  children  in  such  homes  P  How  many 
houses  are  there  still  in  our  small  towns  and  country  dis¬ 
tricts  where  no  water  is  laid  on,  but  where  it  has  all  to  be 
fetched  often  from  sources  very  questionable  as  to  purity. 
We,  who  can  turn  on  our  hot-water  taps,  what  do  we  know 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  mother  who  would  fain  keep  her 
children  clean,  but  who  has  every  drop  of  water  to  fetch  and 
then  to  heat  on  a  fire  which  has  often  to  be  lit  for  the 
special  purpose  before  she  can  bath  her  babies  P  We,  who 
have  bathrooms  and  night  nurseries,  what  do  we  know  of  the 
difficulties  of  bathing  a  family  of  all  ages  in  one  small  tub  in 
the  common  living  room  ?  We,  who  can  buy  our  daintily 
scented  soap  with  comparatively  little  thought  as  to  its  cost, 
what  do  we  know  of  the  struggle  in  a  mother’s  mind  as  to  the 
advisability  of  buying  food  or  soap  ? 

We,  who  can  send  our  soiled  linen  on  Monday  to  the  laundry 
and  receive  it  back  on  the  Friday  fresh  and  dainty,  what  do 
we  know  as  to  the  amount  a  woman  feels  capable  of  washing 
who  is  also  cook,  housemaid,  nurse,  seamstress,  and  often 
expectant  mother  P  Is  it  likely  that,  taking  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  that  the  ordinary  school  child  is  as 
happily  familiar  with  soap  and  water  as  we  would  wish  him 
to  be  ? 

Then  as  to  food  —  I  heard  a  party  of  mothers  discussing 
food  and  incidentally  their  neighbour’s  strong  points  and 
frailties,  and  one  remarked  “  I  should  think  she  is  always 
hard-up;  why,  she  lets  her  children  eat  as  much  as  they  like  !  ” 
and  all  agreed  as  to  the  foolishness  and  criminality  of  the 
procedure.  How  does  this  strike  you,  oh !  ye  mothers  who 
regard  with  joy  and  satisfaction  the  healthy  appetites  of  your 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters,  or  who  press  cream,  butter,  and 
other  nourishing  delicacies  on  the  little  ones  who  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  be  delicate  P  “  You  remember,  mother,”  said  a  small 
daughter;  when  reproved  for  extravagance  in  butter,  “Dr.  W. 
said  I  should  be  rolled  in  butter  !  ”  Do  doctors  ever  give  this 
advice  to  working-class  mothers  ?  I  think  not — yet,  surely 
what  is  good  for  one  child  is  good  for  another. 

Would  we  think  it  sufficient  to  give  our  children  three  meals 
a  week  as  some  soup  kitchens  have  done  in  the  past,  and  act  as  if 
on  the  other  days  the  children  were  not  hungry  and  needed  no 
dinner  P  Do  we  really  believe  that  children  need  food  during 
the  term  time,  but  not  in  the  holidays — yet  this  apparently  is 
what  some  school  authorities  believe  !  Or  perhaps  they  think 
there  is  an  automatic  increase  of  the  father’s  income  during 
the  weeks  that  the  children  are  not  at  school !  Until  the 
household  income  is  such  as  will  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of 
good,  wholesome  food  at  home,  or  until  breakfast  and  dinner 
are  part  of  the  school  routine,  we  cannot  consider  our  educa¬ 
tion  arrangements  are  adequate. 

But  apart  from  the  need  of  the  child  for  food,  does  not 
the  preparing  and  serving  of  school  meals  afford  a  very 
important  means  of  education?  What  do  we  educate  for 
unless  it  is  for  life  P  The  beautiful  and  orderly  and  efficient 
preparing  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  family  is  one  of 
•the  most  natural  and  joyous  bits  of  work  a  woman  can 
do,  but  how  seldom  is  she  taught  how  to  do  it!  I  should 
like  to  see  every  school  equipped  with  baths,  kitchens  and 
dining  rooms,  and  girls  and  boys  in  relays  being  taught 
the  right  and  scientific  and  beautiful  care  of  their  bodies 
through  the  right  use  of  soap  and  water  and  exercise,  and  the 
right  preparation  and  serving  of  food.  As  the  elder  ones 
became  thoroughly  efficient  in  this,  those  who  desired  it  would 
be  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  little  ones  at  bath  and  meal 
times,  and  so  would  be  learning  how  to  look  after  their  own 
•children  in  the  days  to  come.  I  believe  the  purely  intellectual 
work  would  more  than  gain,  through  the  increased  energy 
and  interest  of  the  children,  what  it  might  lose  through 
having  less  time  spent  over  it. 

But  even  if  the  mind  were  not  dependent  on  the  physical 
•conditions  of  its  organ— the  brain — I  contend  that  any  educa-  I 


tion  we  give  is  incomplete  unless  it  includes  the  care  and 
development  of  the  body.  Man  is  not  soul  alone,  or  mind 
alone,  but  soul,  mind,  and  body,  and  this  being  so,  education 
must  mean  the  development  of  all  three  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  perfection.  Though  it  may  be  more  easy  to  recognize 
the  Divine  life  in  its  mental  or  spiritual  expression,  yet  we 
must  remember  our  physical  life  is  divine  also.  “  In  whom 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,”  applies  to  the  body 
as  well  as  to  the  mind.  Our  physical  life  is  a  glorious  and 
sacred  charge  as  well  as  our  spiritual  life.  The  God  of  beauty 
who  has  shown  through  countless  laws  of  harmony  in  tone  and 
colour  and  form  that  He  cannot  move  in  and  through  Nature 
without  producing  that  which  through  our  joyous  recognition 
of  it  we  call  beauty,  whether  it  is  in  the  blue  of  the  butter¬ 
fly’s  wing  or  the  flush  of  the  sunset  sky,  is  dishonoured  when 
man,  by  the  ignoring  or  breaking  of  these  eternal  laws  of 
health  and  beauty,  produces  the  poor,  flabby,  muscleless 
creature  with  lack-lustre  eye,  diseased  and  discoloured  teeth, 
muddy  complexion,  and  thin,  dull  hair,  which  he  still  calls  a 
human  being. 

When  we  have  learnt  again  to  value  beauty  and  strength  of 
body  as  it  should  be  valued,  we  shall  be  nearer  to  under¬ 
standing  man  as  a  divine  and  spiritual  whole.  For  we  shall 
find  that  no  one  side  can  be  rightly  developed  without  the 
other.  In  the  same  way  as  the  body  influences  the  mind,  the 
mind  influences  the'  soul  or  the  spiritual  grasp  of  man.  Some 
of  the  harmful  and  unspiritual  religious  teaching  of  the  past 
could  never  have  been  received  if  the  minds  of  men  had  been 
trained  to  reason  more  accurately  and  logically,  and  if  the 
imaginative  power,  most  glorious  of  man’s  possessions,  had 
been  developed  and  used  as  it  should  have  been.  Ignorance 
and  fear — both  the  results  of  bad  mental  training — have  been 
the  worst  enemies  of  religion  in  the  past. 

The  body  influences  the  mind,  and  the  mind  the  soul, 
undoubtedly;  but  each  also  acts  on  the  other  in  the  reverse 
order,  the  soul  influencing  the  mind  and  the  mind  the  body. 
For  the  mind  must  have  room  and  peace  if  it  is  to  develop 
in  its  most  perfect  way,  and  these  it  can  reach  only  when  the 
soul  has  some  knowledge  of  the  beatific  vision.  In  the  same 
way  the  body  will  only  reach  its  perfect  development  as  we 
realize  the  influence  and  power  of  the  mind  upon  it.  How 
many  of  our  present  physical  ailments  are  the  results  of  ill 
regulated  mental  impulses,  morbid  and  selfish  desires,  and  a 
restless,  hysterical  absence  of  peace. 

“  We  are  out  of  tune,”  and  no  harmonious  development  is 
possible  to  us.  The  education  of  the  future  must  recognize 
that  man  is  an  entity — a  Divine  entity — that  Heaven  and 
eternity,  instead  of  being  dim,  future  possibilities,  are  with  us 
here  and  now,  and  that  the  ideal  education  of  the  child  man 
must  embrace  all  sides  of  his  being  and  realize  every 
expression  of  the  divine,  which  is  the  only  life. 

M.  C.  Scott. 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


In  Daily  Use. 

It  was  some  years  ago  (writes  a  correspondent),  when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  Second  Standard,  that  the  following  in¬ 
cident  occurred,  and  though  it  is  one  against  myself  it  is  too 
good  to  be  lost  to  posterity: — It  was  the  occasion  of  the 
Inspector’s  visit,  and  according  to  custom  I  solemnly  placed 
the  cane  out  of  sight,  and  in  a  few  words  to  my  class  warned 
them  that  canings  would  be  mentally  registered  and  adminis¬ 
tered  on  the  morrow.  (Please,  reader,  don’t  take  this  sen¬ 
tence  too  seriously).  H.M.I.  looked  in  on  me  as  I  was, 
giving  a  lesson  on  Parts  of  Speech.  Failing  to  get  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  noun  from  a  sharp  but  “  naughty  ”  boy,  I  pressed 
the  question  with — “  Can’t  you  give  me  the  name  of  any 
article  in  common  use?  What  is  that  (pointing  to  the  black¬ 
board)  in  front  of  you  which  I  use  every  day?”  “  The  cane, 
Sir!”  The  titter  that  followed,  the  Inspector’s  smile,  and  my 
chagrin  brought  to  my  notice  the  article  in  question,  which 
had  somehow  slipped,  and  was  showing  between  the  black¬ 
board  and  the  wall. 
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In  a  Shop  or  on  the  Ocean? 

The  woman  teacher  had  a  mixed  class  of  boys  and  girls. 
“  I  gave  them  a  dictation  lesson,”  she  said,  “  to  see  how  they 
could  manage  words  which  are  sounded  alike  and  spelt 
differently.  Would  you  believe  that  most  of  the  girls  spelt 
‘  sail  ’  ‘  sale  '  and  that  most  of  the  boys  spelt  ‘  sale  ’  ‘  sail  ’? 
You  see  the  sex  difference  shows  itself  at  a  very  early  stage.” 
— Manchester  Guardian. 

*  *  * 

Definition  of  a  Head  Teacher. 

A  girl  was  asked  to  write  a  composition  exercise.  In  the 
course  of  it  she  referred  to  the  head  mistress  as  the  “  Lady 
who  sits  .in  the  hall,”  and  concluded  as  follows:  “Now,  my 
dear  mistress,  I  must  now  culminate.” — London  Teacher. 

J£.  J*.  Jf. 

“r  •Jv*  tv 

Sweet  Innocence. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  “  Haynes  Park  Boys’ 
School  Notes”  (quoted  in  the  Morning  Post ):  One  day  a 
boy  in  class  G  was  seen  to  be  eating  a  very  large  piece  of 
toffee.  “  Are  you  eating?”  asked  the  master.  “  Oh,  no,  sir,” 
replied  the  boy  innocently,  “  I  am  only  finishing  what  I 
began  outside.” 

*  *  * 

The  “Preacher”  in  the  Tatler,  writing  on  the  “  Yarsity 
Vanity  Fair,”  says:  I  happened  on  a  gentleman  yesterday 
who  had  last  term  encountered  the  small  but  well-armed  tribe 
of  examiners.  Finding  the  questions  set  altogether  beyond 
his  limited  power  of  reply,  he  wrote  his  name  and  College  at 
the  head  of  the  paper  in  the  places  thereunto  appointed,  and 
with  the  brief  and  simple  commentary  “  You’ve  won  ”  below, 
retired  from  the  Chamber  of  Horrors. 

*  *  * 

An  Essay  on  Holidays. 

Here  is  a  genuine  Chignett  Street  document  (says  Mr. 
Neuman  in  his  collection  of  tales  entitled  “Chignett  Street”), 
an  “  essay  ”  on  Holidays,  by  a  collarless  boy,  rough  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  low  in  his  class: 

When  all  of  us  children  came  away  from  school  the  day  we  broke 
up  for  the  holidays,  most  of  the  class  had  happy  faces.  But  when  I 
came  away  I  came  away  unhappy  because  when  I  go  away  from 
school  for  a  good  time  I  always  have  a  bad  one.  I  always  miss  my 
lessons,  got  nowhere  to  go,  wear  out  your  hoots.  It  is  true  I  earned 
18s.  6d.  for  my  mother  but  when  I  was  at  work  earning  the  money  I 
felt  more  happier  than  when  I  was  walking  about  idle.  The  holidays 
are  all  right  when  you  can  go  away  and  with  plenty  of  money  and 
enjoy  yourself.  I  always  feel  lazy  when  I  do  stay  away  but  I  feel 
much  better  when  I  go  back  to  the  good  school. 

*  *  * 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

The  same  writer  gives  “  an  anthology  of  mistakes,  all  per¬ 
fectly  genuine,”  compiled  by  a  master  who  had  asked  his 
class  to  write  out  what  they  remembered  of  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  Here  is  the  parable,  as  made  up  from 
the  various  answers: 

A  old  gentleman  had  two  sons  and  it  was  the  custome  in  those 
days  to  divide  your  goods  amoung  your  eldest  son.  And  the  youngest 
boy  said  “Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  land  that  falls  on  me”  ; 
and  he  gave  him  his  share. 

And  a  few  mounths  after  that,  the  boy  gathered  all  his  goods  to¬ 
gether  and  took  his  journey  to  a  forren  land  and  there  he  waisted 
his  abstinence  in  righteous  living. 

And  there  arose  a  mighty  family  in  the  land  and  he  was  so 
huugary  that  he  filed  his  boossom  with  the  casks  that  the  swine 
beards  did  eat. 

And  he  joined  a  farmer  and  he  sent  him  out  to  feed  the  pigs  ;  and 
he  would  vain  have  filled  his  belle  with  the  food  that  the  pigs  had 
eaten  and  no  man  gave  unto  him.  And  when  he  came  to  again  he 
said  ‘  ‘  How  many  higher  servants  has  my  father  got  ?  I  will  arise,  ” 
and  he  got  up  and  went  and  went,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  long’  ways 
off'  his  father  saw  him  and  he  ran  to  meet  him  and  kneed  on  his  feet 
and  kissed  his  neck. 

And  the  son  said,  “Make  me  one  of  your  higher  servants.”  But 
the  father  said  to  the  servant  girl  “Go  and  bring  fourth  the  fated 
carf  and  put  a  ring  on  his  fingers  and  shooes  on  his  feet.” 

And  the  elder  brother  was  in  the  fields  and  when  he  heard  the  row 


he  called  the  servant  and  asked  her  “What’s  up?”  And  she  said 
“Your  son  has  come  home.”  And  he  was  angery  and  he  would  not 
go  indoors.  And  his  father  came  out  and  treated  him,  but  he  said; 
“  Low  these  many  years  have  I  served  you  and  you  have  not  given 
me  a  little  kid,  but  as  soon  as  this  other  one  comes  home  who  has 
wasted  your  living  with  Charlottes  you  kill  for  him  the  fathead  claf.” 

And  his  father  said  ‘ 1  It  was  meat  that  we  made  ready  for  this  my 
son  was  lorst  and  is  found  again.” 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES  IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  June  6,  1914,  at  2  p.m.,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Governors  and  Miss  Heron,  at  the  Wyggeston  Grammar 
School  for  Girls,  Leicester.  The  following  is  the  agenda : 
I — (a)  Minutes,  (h)  Adoption  of  Report.  II — Reports  :  (a) 
Pensions:  An  account  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers.  Miss  C.  L. 
Laurie. — Resolution:  “  That  this  Association  heartily  wel¬ 
comes  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Superannuation  of  Teachers  (Cd.  7365).  It  cordially  ap¬ 
proves  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Report,  that  a  system 
of  pensions  and  disablement  allowances  should  be  established 
with  the  aid  of  the  State  for  full  time  teachers  in  State- 
aided  Secondary  and  Technical  Schools,  and  urges  His 
Majesty’s  Government  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee.”  (6)  Registration:  Miss  E.  S.  Lees.— 
Paper,  “  Imitation,  Sincerity,  and  Imagination  in  English 
Composition,”  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Hartog,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  WORKERS’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times." 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  May  number  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge 
occupies  eight  columns  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  was  grievously  maligned 
in  my  review  of  his  book  on  “University  Tutorial  Classes.” 
The  main  points  in  that  review  were:  (a)  that  the  author 
uses  words  with  an  imperfect  sense  of  their  meaning-;  (6) 
that  in  view  of  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Michael  Sadler  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Leeds  Branch  of  the  W.E.A.  it  can  no 
longer  be  claimed  that  the  Association  is  free  from  political 
bias,  a  conclusion  supported  by  an  incident  in  the  reviewer’s 
own  experience.  In  his  rejoinder  Mr.  Mansbridge  merely 
adds  further  evidence  in  support  of  the  first  of  these  points. 
He  says  that  quotations  are  “torn  from  the  book.”  This 
is  a  common  feature  of  quotations,  and  since  our  author 
now  elects  to  stand  by  them  no  harm  has  been  done.  Especi¬ 
ally  does  he  repeat  that  “  the  desire  for  education,  as  a  way 
of  life  rather  than  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  a  mere  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise,  is  instinctive,  among  English  people,  and 
ready  to  reveal  itself,  under  favourable  circumstances,  at 
any  moment.”  To  assume  this  as  a  basis  of  an  educational 
movement  is  surely  to  invite  disappointment.  Mr.  Mans¬ 
bridge  quotes  against  me  a  passage  from  the  current  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Let  him  now  consider  another 
passage,  to  be  found  on  page  106;  line  4.  “  Among  the 

mass  of  the  nation  the  growth  of  belief  in  education  for  its 
own  sake  is  slow.”  Yet  Mr.  Mansbridge  now  tells  us  that 
“  classes  of  thirty  are  now  common  in  English  villages. 
Sweated  women  turn  eagerly  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare.” 
Surely  one  is  entitled  to  ask  what  this  means.  If  on  a 
walking  tour  we  come  across  an  English  village  which  has 
no  W.E.A.  class,  are  we  to  feel  surprise  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  an  inn  or  a  church?  If 
not,  how  are  we  to  know  when  an  occasional  thing  becomes 
common?  And  do  tired  washerwomen  now  fly  to  Shake¬ 
speare?  If  these  great  things  have  been  happening,  then  the 
millennium  is  at  hand,  with  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge  as  its 
herald.  The  sad  truth  is  quite  otherwise,  and  it  would  be 
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well  for  the  W.E.A.  to  describe  its  doings,  excellent  as  they 
are,  in  language  better  fitted  to  the  facts. 

On  the  matter  of  Dr.  Sadler,  Mr.  Mansbridge  is  evidently 
uncomfortable,  but  he  makes  a  brave  show  of  defending  the 
Leeds  Branch.  His  case  is  that  the  action  of  the  University 
and  of  its  .Vice-Chancellor  was  disapproved  by  the  W.E.A. 
as  being  of  a  partisan  character.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  would  have  happened  had  the  University  de¬ 
clared  for  the  other  side.  As  it  was,  the  resolution  dismissing 
Dr.  Sadler  said  that  “  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  recent 
municipal  strike  is  contrary  to  the  objects  of  our  Association 
as  set  out  in  Buie  3  of  our  constitution,  and  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  views  and  objects  of  our  affiliated 
societies .”  The  words  1  have  italicized  are  important. 
Doubtless  some  or  all  of  the  societies  supported  the  strikers 
as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  so  long  as  they  were  not  acting 
as  part  of  the  W.E.A.  But  surely  the  University  and  its 
Vice-Chancellor,  acting  also  in  an  individual  capacity,  had 
an  equal  right  to  take  the  opposite  side.  If  they  had  not, 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  affiliated  societies  are  free  to 
exercise  political  pressure.  The  whole  incident  is  a  striking 
commentary  on  a  statement  in  the  March  number  of  the 
“Highway,”  the  W.E.A.  journal,  which  tells  us  that  the 
Association  “  aims  not  at  persuasion  but  enlightenment.  It 
does  not  merely  tolerate  differences  of  opinion,  it  welcomes 
and  respects  them.” 

As  to  the  evidence  of  my  own  experience  Mr.  Mansbridge 
must  know  that  I  was  present  and  he  was  not.  A  working¬ 
man  representative  on  the  joint  committee  said  that  it  was 
essential  that  he  and  his  colleagues  should  visit  the  classes, 
because  they  wished  to  see  that  the  teaching  was  consonant 
with  working-class  views.  It  is  impossible  to  agree  that 
this  only  meant  that  they  wished  to  see  whether  the  tutor 
was  too  academic.  Indeed,  the  version  supplied  to  Mr. 
Mansbridge  destroys  this  notion,  for  he  says:  “In  certain 
circles  there  was  considerable  suspicion  of  University  teach¬ 
ing  in  economics  and  the  presence  of  working-men  on  the 
Committee,  and  their  consequent  right  to  visit  the  classes 
tended  to  remove  any  ground  for  suspicion.”  How  could 
this  be  done  unless  the  visitor  came  as  a  censor  of  the  tutor? 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  probable  effect  of  such  visits  on  a  tutor 
who  happens  to  depend  on  the  work  for  his  living.  One  can 
picture  his  sedulous  regard  for  the  views  of  the  “  affiliated 
societies.” 

Mr.  Mansbridge  falls  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  critic¬ 
ism  implies  hostility.  The  W.E.A.  has  such  g-reat  possibilities 
that  criticism  is  necessary  and  useful.  Up  to  the  present  the 
movement  has  been  of  the  nature  of  a  mission  campaign, 
with  emotional  appeals  and  much  joy  over  the  converts.  But 
true  education  demands  more  than  this.  The  W.E.A.  has 
now  to  become  so  organized  that  a  Leeds  incident  becomes 
impossible,  and  its  promoters  have  to  understand  that  those 
who  offer  criticism  may  be  moved  by  feelings  other  than 
jealousy  towards  the  W.E.A.  student,  such  as  a  sincere 
desire  to  save  him  from  self-deception. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully, 

The  Reviewer  ©f>“  University  Tutorial  Classes.” 


PEI V ATE  SCHOOLS  RENAMED. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.'’ 

Dear  Sir, — You  asked  in  The  Educational  Times  for  a 
fresh  name  for  Private  Schools.  I  have  been  searching  in 
vain  for  years  for  something  which  would  designate  our 
■efforts  without  the  tinge  of  scorn  that  modern  custom  associ¬ 
ates  with  that  word.  For  a  time  1  contented  myself  with 
“  unendowed  ”  (a  question  of  value  should  in  British  terms 
always  have  connexion  with  £  s.  d.).  But  you  bargained 
for  a  .positive  term,  so  that  was  barred.  An  American  volume 
on  Dr.  Montessori  has  just  given  me  an  idea.  How  would 
“Individual”  do?  We  pride  ourselves  on  giving  to  the 
requirements  of  individual  pupils  the  attention  they  need; 
our  schools  are  managed  by  an  individual,  or  at  most  by 
two  individuals;  there  is  no  question  of  divided  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  the  departure  of  the  head  often  completely 


changes  the  character  of  the  school.  The  last  is  a  weak  spot 
I  own,  but  the  characteristic  is  not  peculiar  to  private  schools, 
and  may  be  found  in  a  school  where  a  new  head  is  appointed 
by  a  Governing  Body. — Yours  truly, 

Wellington  College,  Hastings.  Helen  Bathgate. 

May  12,  1914." 

COMPULSORY  MEDICAL  TREATMENT, 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Dear  Sir, — If  compulsion  really  entails  the  responsibility 
supposed  in  the  article  on  “  Compulsory  Medical  Treatment  ” 
in  your  May  number,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  legislators 
will  resort  to  it  as  little  as  possible. 

The  writer  holds  that,  if  the  State  compels  a  man  to  do 
a  thing,  however  much  the  thing  may  seem  to  be  the  man’s 
own  concern,  it  is  unreasonable  of  the  State  to  expect  the  man 
to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  his  doing  it.  For  “it  would  be 
an  infringement  of  individual  liberty  to  dictate  to  a  man  on 
what  he  should  spend  his  hard-earned  wage.” 

But  then  if  he  does  not  pay  it  other  people  will  have  to  pay 
it  for  him.  How  comes  it  that  it  would  be  no  “  infringement 
of  liberty  ”  to  “  dictate  ”  to  them  that  they  should  spend 
their  money  in  this  manner? 

The  writer  claims  that  the  principle  he  thus  defines  has 
been  established  by  Free  Education,  and  he  urges  that  it 
must  be  applied  in  its  fullness  to  National  Insurance;  the 
more  because  in  this  case  “  it  is  senseless  to  increase  the 
causes  of  ill-health  in  order  to  cure  ill-health.” 

But  surely  there  is  an  alternative.  Instead  of  the  work¬ 
ing-man  running  the  risk  of  making  himself  ill  by  depriving 
himself  of  fourpenny  worth  of  nourishment  a  week,  he  can  re¬ 
duce  by  the  amount  the  5s.  a  week  he,  on  the  average,  allows 
himself  for  drink,  and  be  content  with  only  4s.  8d.  worth. 
It  would  be  well  to  be  satisfied  that  the  5s.  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  before  advancing  the  principle  further  into  the 
wide  fields  foreshadowed  in  the  article.  F.  H. 


THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE. 

A  conference  is  to  be  held  at  London  University  on  June 
18,  19,  and  20,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Fabian  Education  Group,  King  Alfred 
School  Societjr,  Moral  Education  League,  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  Ratan  Tata  Foundation  (London  University), 
School  Medical  Officers  Association,  Theosophical  Society, 
Theosophical  Educational  Trust,  and  the  Women’s  Industrial 
Council.  The  proceedings  will  occupy  both  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  respectively.  It  is  also  hoped  to  give 
an  opportunity^  for  the  informal  meeting  of  those  attending 
the  conference  in  the  afternoon  after  the  regular  discussion 
is  over  for  the  day. 

Among  those  who  have  at  present  promised  to  speak  are 
Dr.  Lewis  D.  Cruickshank  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  (Author  of  “  School  Clinics  ”)  on  the  School  Clinic, 
Dr.  N.  Bishop  Harman  on  the  Type  of  School  Books  affect¬ 
ing  the  Vision  of  School  Children,  Dr.  J.  Kerr  (Research 
Officer  L.C.C.)  on  Ventilation  of  Schools,  Dr.  Letitia  Fair- 
field  (Assistant  M.O.,  L.C.C.),  and  Mr.  J.  L.  A.  Paton, 
M.A.  (Head  Master  Manchester  Grammar  School)  on  Sex 
Instruction,  Prof.  J.  H.  Muirhead  (University  of  Birming¬ 
ham)  on  Civics,  Mr.  Cyril  Burt,  M.A.  (L.C.C.  Psychologist) 
on  Mental  Types  and  their  different  educational  needs. 
School  Feeding  and  the  Status  of  the  Teacher  are  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  to  be  dealt  with,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
educationists  have  already  expressed  the  intention  of  being 
present  and  taking-  part  in  the  discussion.  Admission  to  the 
conference  will  be  free,  but  accommodation  can  be  reserved 
for  those  who  apply  for  tickets. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  attendance  will  be  very  large,  and 
that  the  authoritative  nature  of  the  papers  and  discussions 
will  serve  to  bring  educational  reforms,  rife  for  settlement, 
very  prominently  forward.  Further  particulars  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest,  16a  John 
Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  INSPECTORS. 


The  Board  of  Education  propose  to  appoint  shortly  some 
Assistant  Inspectors  (men)  for  service  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  Branch  of  the  Board.  There  will  be  about  seven 
vacancies.  Eor  these  particular  vacancies  applications  will 
be  confined  to  candidates  who-  are  over  thirty  years  of  age  and 
not  over  fifty  years  of  age  on  September  1,  1914,  and  who 
have  had  not  less  than  eight  years’  experience  as  teachers 
in  Elementary  Schools.  Ceteris  paribus,  preference  will 
be  given  to  candidates  who  have  had  experience  as  head 
teachers.  Applications  made  in  connexion  with  previous 
vacancies  by  candidates  who  satisfy  these  conditions  will 
receive  full  consideration  on  this  occasion,  and  should  not  be 
renewed.  Applications  from  new  candidates  must  be  made 
on  the  prescribed  Form,  and  must  reach  the  Board  not  later 
than  midday  on  Monday,  June  8.  Copies  of  the  prescribed 
form,  together  with  particulars  as  to  salary  and  conditions 
of  employment,  can  be  obtained  on  application  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  London, 
S.W. 


CONFERENCE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 
AT  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The  scheme  proposed  last  Autumn  to  organize  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  certain  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  English  has  met 
with  cordial  support  from  educationists  in  England  and 
abroad  The  conference  will  open  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on 
August  3,  when  the  Summer  Shakespeare  Festival  begins. 

The  prograjm  of  the  conference  is  now  announced.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  deal  in  six  discussions  with  all 
aspects  of  English  teaching;  it  has  therefore  been  decided 
that  for  this  year  the  subj  ect  of  prose  shall  be  left  untouched, 
and  attention  is  to  be  concentrated  on  the  study  of  poetry, 
the  teaching  of  drama,  and  the  teaching  of  self-expression  in 
speech  and  action. 

A  good  deal  will  be  heard  of  “  Oral  English,”  which  has 
become  so  important  an  element  of  education  in  American 
schools.  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Thomas  and  Miss  Katherine 
Everts  will  speak  on  this  subjects.  Another  visitor  from 
the  United  States  is  Prof.  S.  H.  Clark,  who  has  promised  a 
paper  on  “The  Music  of  Poetry.” 

The  conference,  as  is  fitting  at  Stratford,  is  to  open  with 
Shakespeare.  On  Monday,  August  3,  the  chair  will  be  taken 
by  the  President,  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  and  papers  on  “  The  Study 
of  Shakespeare  in  Schools  ”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Fowler,  of  Clifton  College,  and  Miss  McCroben.  “  The  Study 
of  Poetry  ”  is  to  be  discussed  on  Tuesday,  August  4,  when 
papers  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  and  Prof. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  John  Drinkwater.  On  Wednesday  a  paper 
on  “  Co-ordinative  Speech  Training  ”  will  be  given  by  Miss 
Elsie  Fogerty,  and  a  paper  on  “  The  Use  of  Phonetics  in 
Teaching  the  Mother  Tongue  ”  by  Mr.  Daniel  Jones.  On 
the  Thursday,  the  “  Oral  Composition  ”  day,  the  chair  will 
be  taken  by  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  of  the  Perse  School.  On 
Friday  the  subject  of  discussion  will  be  “Acting  in  Schools”; 
Miss  Amice  Macdonell  (representing  the  Village  Children’s 
Historical  Play  Society)  and  Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer  will  give 
papers.  The  closing  discussion,  on  Saturday,  August  8,  will 
be  on  “Shakespeare’s  Historical  Plays  in  Schools.”  It  is 
hoped  that  on  this  morning  the  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
F.  R.  Benson,  the  Director  of  the  Festival. 

Mr.  Benson  has  kindly  promised  to  give,  during  the  week 
of  the  conference,  a  sequence  of  three  of  the  historical  plays: 
“Richard  II,”  “Henry  IV,  Part  II,”  and  “Henry  V.”  It 
was  thought  that  teachers  would  appreciate  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  three  plays  acted  in  succession.  Each  then, 
undoubtedly,  takes  on  a  much  fuller  significance  than  when 
studied  separately.  Another  special  promise  for  this  week  is 
a  performance  of  the  entire  text  of  “Hamlet.” 

For  the  afternoons  a  varied  program  is  being  arranged, 
including  lectures,  matinees,  performances  of  morris  dances, 


an.d  old  English  singing-games  in  the  garden,  and  two  or 
three  receptions  for  the  members  of  the  conference.  The 
Governors  of  the  Memorial  are  always  glad  to  make  workers 
in  the  field  of  education  specially  welcome  to  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Festival,  and  many  pleasant  privileges  are  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  members  of  the  conference. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  send  more  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  to  anyone  interested.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Conference  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Theatre  Box  Office,  Stratford-on-Avon. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  County  School,  Wellington,. 
Somerset,  will  in  future  be  known  as  Wellington  School,  Somerset, 


The  next  examination  for  the  Certificate  in  Religious  Know¬ 
ledge,  awarded  by  the  University  of  London,  begins  on  June  8. 


Performances  of  the  “  Alcestis  ”  of  Euripides  will  be  given  in 
the  open-air  theatre  at  Bradfield  College,  on  June  13,  15,  16,  18. 
and  20. 


The  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  appointed  a  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  “to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  control  and  inspection, 
management,  discipline,  education,  staffing  and  remuneration  of  the 
staffs,  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  in  Scotland  ;  into  the 
provision  made  for  different  types  of  children. 

In  the  Council  schools  of  London,  teachers  and  scholars  joined  in 
celebrating  Empire  Day.  The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the  forenoon  r 
either  before  or  after  lessons,  and,  when  they  came  to  an  end,  the 
children  were  given  a  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  play¬ 
grounds  were  tastefully  decorated,  the  Union  Jack  occupying  a 
prominent  position.  The  parents  of  the  children  were  invited  to 
attend,  and  they  were  present  in  large  numbers.  Besides  the  singing 
of  patriotic  songs,  the  saluting  of  the  Flag,  and  the  march  past, 
there  were  inspiriting  addresses  to  the  children  on  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  the  speakers,  in  many  cases,  dealing  with  the  labours 
of  Empire -builders  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  boys  and  girls 
conducting  themselves  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  great  heritage  won, 
for  them  by  their  forefathers. 


The  governing  body  of  Shrewsbury  School,  of  which  Lord 
Barnard  is  Chairman,  are  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  block 
of  buildings  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  library,  a  large 
reading  room  for  the  boys,  and  an  art  gallery.  The  building, 
which  will  cost  about  £6,000,  will  be  erected  to  the  west  of  the 
school  chapel.  It  is  intended  to  house  in  the  new  building  the 
valuable  old  library  of  books  that  belongs  to  the  school.  Among 
them  are  some  extremely  rare  Caxtons. 


The  Southampton  Education  Committee  has  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Mayor  of  Cherbourg  for  a  hundred  children  from 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  to  visit  the  French  seaport  as 
guests  of  the  municipality  at  the  National  Fete  celebrations. 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Head  Mistresses  takes  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  12  and 
13,  at  the  Redland  High  School,  Clifton,  Bristol.  Miss  Robertson, 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Hertford,  will  preside. 


The  London  County  Council  has  been  asked  to  contribute  an 
exhibit  to  the  Exhibition  at  Essen  in  May  and  June  1914,  and  it 
has  been  requested  that  a  number  of  English  teachers  be  sent  to 
visit  the  Exhibition.  The  Teaching  Staff  Sub-Committee  report 
as  follows: — “  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  visit  of  this  kind  would 
be  of  considerable  educational  value,  and  we  propose  that  six 
teachers  from  elementary  schools  should  be  granted  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  with  full  pay  for  the  three  days  following  the  Whitsun 
holidays.”  The  teachers  selected  will  be  required  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  German. 


The  Conference  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Schools  opens  at 
Liverpool  at  Whitsuntide,  and  continues  until  June  3. 


The  Teachers’  Guild  have  just  issued  a  new  edition,  revised 
up  to  date,  of  their  invaluable  “  Holiday  Resorts,”  in  which  are 
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to  be  found  addresses  of  families  taking  guests,  boarding  houses 
and  hotels,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 


The  governors  of  the  Cambridge  County  Boys’  School  have, 
by  special  resolution,  granted  to  the  assistants  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  of  appearance  in  person  when  any  disciplinary  measures 
affecting  the  assistant  masters  are  proposed. 


The  Teachers’  Guild  have  arranged  a  Holiday  Course  in  English 
for  Foreigners,  to  be  held  at  the  Garden  City,  Letchworth,  August 
1  to  22.  Program,  printed  either  in  French  or  German,  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  W.  Temple,  Head  Master  of  Repton 
School,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  Rectory  of 
St.  James’s,  Piccadilly. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Phizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  'I'he  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea ;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following 
publication. 

A  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded  to  Miss  Y.  K.  Edwards, 
“.Selborne,”  Leicester  Road,  New  Barnet,  N. ;  and  a  second 
prize  to  Mr.  W.  D.  Roberts,  16  Cheriton  Gardens,  Folkestone. 

Subject  bob,  June. 

The  Teacher  finds  out  in  the  evening  that  he  has  made  a 
definite  misstatement  in  class  during  the  day.  Assume  a 
sample  error,  and  show  how  you  would  deal  with  the 
matter  next  morning,  keeping  specially  in  view  the  age  of 
the  class  concerned. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  qualities  one  looks  for  in 
a  school  motto: 

1.  It  must  be  brief.  The  following  from  Longfellow  is 
disqualified  by  its  length,  though  otherwise  suitable: 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 

In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Indeed,  by  omitting  the  first  line  altogether  we  get  quite  a 
satisfactory  motto.  Few  of  the  competitors  err  on  the  side 
of  length. 

2.  It  must  be  inspiring.  The  pessimist  who  sends  “  If 
youth  but  knew  ”  does  not  quite  understand  her  business. 
It  is  a  man  who  submits  Carpe  diem:  but  it  is  a  lady  who 
gives  us  the  choice  between  “Youth’s  a  stuff  will  not  endure  ” 
and  “  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may.”  Obviously  these  are 
out  of  the  question,  and  in  all  probability  the  competitors 
who  sent  them  know  this  perfectly  well.  “  Labour  and 
make  music  ”  is  inspiring  enough,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  is 
use  in  a  large  school  for  girls.  Browning’s  “  Beauty,  know¬ 
ledge,  strength  should  stand  alone  ”  is  didactic  rather  than 
stimulating.  More  suitable  is  his  “  A  great  is  better  than 
a  little  aim.”  Tennyson’s  “Better  not  to  be  at  all  than  not 
be  noble  ”  has  its  good  points,  but  his  “  Hold  thou  the  good; 
define  it  well  ”  has  the  advantage  of  a  more  positive  position. 
Less  elevated,  and  with  a  suggestion  of  an  arriere  pensee, 
is  the  straightforward  “  Strive  to  do  what  is  right  because  it 
is  right,  and  not  from  fear  of  punishment.”  It  is  hardly 


necessary  to  class  “Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here.” 
This  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  genuine  competitor.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  who  has  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  newer 
Municipal  Secondary  schools.  His  hostility  is  shared  by  a 
surprisingly  high  percentage  of  those  who  have  sent  in 
mottoes,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  next  heading. 

3.  The  motto  should  have  a  special  bearing  upon  the  kind 
of  school  in  view.  The  civic  side  here  calls  for  emphasis, 
and  gets  it  in  such  a  motto  as  “  The  noblest  motive  is  the 
public  good.”  The  same  point  is  brought  out  in  the  “Patria 
cara,  carior  libertas  ”  of  another  competitor.  But  she  forms 
an  exception  in  this  respect,  that  almost  all  the  foreign 
mottoes  come  from  people  who  have  little  love  for  the  kind 
of  school  suggested.  A  certain  bitterness  lurks  under  “Pueri 
populi,  pueri  dei,”  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  increased  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  same  competitor  gives  the  alternative  “  Dabit 
deus  his  quoque  finem,”  and  with  this  parting  shot,  as  the 
novelists  say,  passes  out  of  these  pages.  We  suspect  that 
not  all  our  competitors  are  teachers.  The  pupil’s  point  of 
view  is  too  sympathetically  dealt  with  upon  occasion.  “Fas 
est  ab  hoste  doceri  ”  has  an  ominous  suggestion  of  hostility 
to  the  teaching  staff.  One  sympathetic  person  needs  the  help 
of  two  languages  to  express  his  feelings  for  the  hard-worked 
pupils:  his  Latin  tells  us  that  “  Vincit  qui  patitur,”  and  his 
Spanish  adds  “  Sufre  por  saber.”  At  any  rate  he  appears 
to  admit  that  if  the  way  is  hard  the  pilgrims  at  least  attain 
their  goal.  More  sympathetic  and  not  less  appropriate  is  a 
lady’s  suggestion  “  Aptare  se  pugnae,”  which  will  certainly 
commend  itself  to  most  of  the  administrators  of  English 
education,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  like  the  plea 
for  more  money  veiled  in  the  “  Magnas  inter  opes  inops.” 
The  sympathizers  with  the  trials  of  the  pupils  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  foreign  languages.  The  following  couplet 
from  Herrick  is  too  long,  but  in  any  case  one  wonders 
whether  the  sender  thinks  it  specially  applicable  to  Municipal 
Secondary  Schools: 

Tears  quickly  dry  ;  grief  will  in  time  decay  ; 

A  clear  will  come  after  a  cloudy  day. 

In  any  case  the  man  who  sends  “Disce  aut  discede  ”  may 
or  may  not  be  aware  that  the  motto  is  already  appropriated  as 
a  secondary  motto  by  Winchester,  but  he  has  hit  upon  a 
motto  that  emphasizes  an  important  aspect  of  the  newer 
schools.  In  the  older  schools  learning  occupies  a  somewhat 
subordinate  place.  In  the  schools  that  the  competition  had 
in  view  knowledge  is  placed  in  the  forefront.  In  the  newer 
schools  the  pupils  must  work.  It  does  not  follow  that  they 
do  not  attend  to  other  matters — it  is  one  of  our  embittered 
contributors  that  sends  “Vita  sine  litteris  mors  est” — for 
every  secondary  school  may  fairly  claim  as  its  sub-motto  the 
primary  motto  of  Winchester  “Manners  makyth  man.”  Yet 
the  “  Disce  aut  discede  ”  is  specially  applicable  to  the  newer 
type  of  school,  and  reads  much  pleasanter  than  Mr.  Peter 
Keary’s  equivalent,  which,  in  fact,  makes  not  a  bad  trans¬ 
lation:  “  Get  on  or  get  out.” 

4.  Peter  Keary  naturally  suggests  the  fourth  quality  es¬ 
sential  to  a  motto,  which  is  euphony.  It  should  flow  easily. 
If  it  is  longish  it  ought  to  have  rhythm,  if  not  rhyme  aa 
well.  Alliteration  is  less  objectionable  in  mottoes  than  else¬ 
where.  This  quality  of  euphony  was  quite  prominent  in  the 
mottoes  sent  in,  though  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of 
originality.  Almost  none  of  the  mottoes  submitted  were 
home-made.  They  were  almost  without  exception  quo  tac¬ 
tions.  Nor  can  any  real  objection  be  raised  to  this  leap¬ 
frogging  into  the  subject  on  the  backs  of  standard  authors. 
After  all,  a  certain  charm  attaches  to  a  familiar  quotation 
used  in  an  unusual  connexion.  A  motto  is  something  that 
is  expected  to  become  very  familiar  by  use,  so  that  if  it 
starts  as  something  familiar  there  is  a  certain  initial  impetus 
along  the  road  we  want  it  to  go.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  originality  in  the  applications  made  of  recognized 
phrases,  and  whether  we  agree  or  not  in  the  spirit  that 
prompted  them,  we  cannot  but  recognize  considerable  ability 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  suggested  disagreeable  things 
by  apparently  innocent  mottoes. 
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BELL’S  SIXPENNY  ENGLISH 

TEXTS.  Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Christ's 

Hospital ,  Horsham.  Fcap  8vo.  With  Biographical  and 

Critical  Introductions,  and  Glossaries  where  necessary. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  6d.  net. 

Teachers  of  English  nowadays  want  short,  well-printed  texts 
which  will  stand  wear  and  tear,  and  which  are  published  at 
a  price  which  makes  it  possible  to  change  them  frequently. 
Messrs.  Bell  think  that  the  volumes  of  this  series  will  be 
recognized  at  a  glance  as  exaclly  fulfilling  this  purpose. 

•Poems  by  John  Milton.— *Spenser’s  “  Faerie  Queene.”  Book  I. 

_ *p0ems  by  Tennyson —Selections  from  Byron. — f Macaulay’s 

«  History  of  England.”  Chapter  III.— Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and 
Fall,”  Chapters  I  to  III;— Neh ctions  from  Pope— Poems  by 
Gray  and  Cowper — Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. — 
Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Them  stokles,  Perikles,  and  Alkibiades  — 
•English  Elegiacs  —•Selections  from  Chaucer.  — Kingsley’s 
Heroes. — Irving’s  Sketch  Book  (Selections). — Macaulay’s  Lays 
of  Ancient  Home. 

*  Also  issued,  interleaved,  at  Is.  each,  bound  in  cloth  hoards. 

+  Alsoissued  with  Notes  ;  specially  suitable  for  Cambridge  Locals.  1  s. 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  ENG= 

LISH.  By  E.  J.  Balley,  B.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar 
School,  Croydon.  Is.  6d. 

Designed  to  give  the  pupil  a  practical  understanding  of  his 
mother-tongue  and  the  use  of  it.  The  Second  Part  forms  a 
generous  compendium  of  Exercises  in  Analysis,  Construction, 
Correction  of  Errors,  turning  Direct  Speech  into  Indirect,  and 
also  a  Set  of  Local  Examination  Papers  in  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

WESTERN  EUROPE.  By  B.  L.  K.  Hender¬ 
son,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Haberdashers'  Ashe's  School.  2s. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  volume  will  meet  a  need  which  has  long 
been  felt  in  the  middle  forms  of  secondary  schools,  namely,  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  European 
History.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
great  phases  of  Continental  development.  While  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  carry  out  successfully  a  chronological  arrangement, 
yet  some  heed  has  been  given  to  the  progressive  march  of  events. 

THE  ENGLISH  NATION.  Social 

and  Industrial  History.  By  P.  Meadows,  M.A., 
Haberdashers'  Ashe's  School.  2s. 

A  clear  and  straightforward  account  of  the  development  of 
the  English  nation  in  those  respects  which  most  closely  concern 
the  common  life  of  the  people.  The  value  and  importance  of 
the  industrial  and  social  aspect  of  our  history  is  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  why  it 
should  take  its  place  as  a  definite  subject  of  class  instruction. 

PONS  TlRONUM.  A  First  Latin  Reader. 
Illustrated.  With  Summary  of  Grammar  Exercises  and 
Latin  Vocabulary.  By  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  S. 
Jones,  M.A.,  both  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Is. 

This  is  a  fourth-term  book  on  the  Direct  Method,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  teach  the  regular  Latin  syntax  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  narrative,  in  the  different  sections  of  which  the  construc¬ 
tion  in  question  is,  wherever  possible,  “rubbed  home”  by  the 
style  of  repetition  familiar  to  all  in  the  story  of  “  The  Old 
Woman  who  went  to  Market  to  buy  a  Pig.”  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  narrative  has  not  become  tedious. 


THE  SHORTER  AENEID.  Selected  and 

arranged  with  Brief  Notes  by  H.  H.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Rugby 

School.  With  a  Preface  and  Introduction  by  Prof.  H.  E. 

Butler.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

“Mr.  Hardy  has  done  his  work  well,  and  in  the  result  has 
produced  a  sequence  of  passages  which  cannot  but  impress  those 
who  read  them  with  a  sense  of  the  unity  and  purpose  of  the 
poem.” — Morning  Post. 


BELL’S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

General  Editor:  WILLIAM  P.  MILNE,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Clifton  College. 

PROBLEM  PAPERS  IN  ARITH= 

METIC  FOR  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

By  T.  Cooper  Smith,  M.A.,  Late  Scholar  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  Mathematical  Master,  St.  Peter's  Court, 
Broadstairs.  Is.  6d. 

A  varied  collection  of  original  and  simple  problems,  specially 
designed  to  enlist  the  interest  of  pupils,  through  being  selected 
from  phenomena  within  their  experience. 


ARITHMETIC.  By  H.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Some¬ 
time  Scholar  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical 
Master  at  the  Haberdashers'  Ashe's  School.  With  or  with¬ 
out  Answers,  2s.  6d.  Answers,  6d.  net. 

Written  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  a  large  and 
varied  collection  of  practical  arithmetical  questions  dealing 
with  subjects  within  the  pupils’  sphere  of  knowledge,  and 
covering  the  whole  range  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 
The  moderate  price  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  rigorous 
exclusion  of  all  “  padding.” 


STATICS.  Part  I.  By  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A., 

B.Sc.,  Sometime  Scholar  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Head  of  the  Military  and  Enginetring  Side, 
Clifton  College.  2s.  6d. 

Written  to  meet  the  needs  of  schools  which  teach  Statics  as 
an  essential  part  of  a  general  liberal  education.  The  experi¬ 
ments  on  which  the  fundamental  principles  are  based  require 
only  the  simplest  apparatus,  and  are  specially  adapted  for  class¬ 
room  demonstration.  There  is  a  large  collection  of  examples. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NON- 

EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY.  By  D.  M.  Y. 

Somerville,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  5s. 

This  volume  is  intended  for  students  who  are  interested  in  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  modern  geometrical  thought. 
The  position  of  Playfair’s  Axiom  in  a  coherent  scheme  of  geo¬ 
metry  is  discussed  historically  and  critically,  while  the  work  of 
Lobachevsky  and  Bolyai  is  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail. 


MATHEMATICAL  PROBLEM 

PAPERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  C.  Davison,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  Mathematical  Master  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham.  2s.  6d. 

The  collection  of  problem  papers  included  in  this  volume  is 
intended  for  use  in  the  middle  and  some  of  the  upper  classes  of 
a  secondary  school,  the  questions  being  confined  to  arithmetic, 
plane  and  solid  geometry,  and  elementary  algebra  and  trigono¬ 
metry.  Many  of  the  problems  are  original,  but  the  majority 
have  been  derived  from  series  of  examination  paper  set  in  various 
colleges  and  schools. 


THE  “MAC  MUNN”  DIFFEREN= 

TIAL  PARTNERSHIP  METHOD  OF 
FRENCH  CONVERSATION.  By  Norman 
Mac  Munn,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Assistant  Master  at  King 
Ediuard  VI  School,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  Things  About  Us,  and  a  Few  Others.  A  Book 
of  Simple  French  Conversation.  In' 2  volumes  (to  be  used 
by  alternate  pupils).  Small  crown  8 vo,  limp  cloth,  8d.  each. 
A  new  system  of  teaching  French,  in  which  the  students  work 
in  partnerships  of  two  from  different  booklets,  by  means  of 
question  and  answer.  The  method  has  been  found  by  the  author 
to  be  most  successful,  and  is  abreast  of  the  latest  tendencies  in 
the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
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NEW  CLASSBOOKS  FOR 


LOWER  FORMS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND 

UPPER  FORMS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


Preliminary  Arithmetic.  By  Augustus  Barraclough, 

M.A.,  Second  Master  at  Bournemouth  School.  Is.  6d.  With  Answers. 

Is.  9d. 

This  book  provides  a  course  of  Arithmetic  suitable  for  pupils  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  set  the  methods  out  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible. 

“  The  chapters  are  clearly  written,  carefully  arranged,  and  accompanied  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  examples  and  exercises.”— School  Guardian. 

“  Quite  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose.” — London  Teacher. 

Preliminary  Chemistry.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

A  course  for  beginners  dealing  with  the  leading  principles  of  chemical  theory. 

“  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  everything  is  carefully  and  simply  explained.” 
— School  Guardian. 

“  A  clearly  described  and  interesting  course  of  Preliminary  Chemistry  for  use 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  schools.” — Education. 


Preliminary  English  Course.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley, 

M.A.,  late  Senior  English  Master,  Middlesbrough  Boys’  High  School. 

Is.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course  in  Grammar  and  Composition  based  mainly  on  inductive 
methods. 

“An  English  Grammar  embodying  in  general  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology.  Unnecessary  matter  is  excluded 
■and  the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  real  aim  of  grammar,  namely  ‘  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  English.  ’  Athenaeum . 


Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K.  Elliott, 

Girton  College  Cambridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  2s. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  learners  of  the  ages  of  ten  to  thirteen,  and 
will  in  addition  to  political  history  deal  fully,  though  in  an  elementary  way,  with 
those  social  and  economic  questions  to  which  modern  history  teaching  now 
rightly  attaches  such  importance. 

Preliminary  French  Course.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College,  and  H.  E.  Truelove,  B.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Plymouth  College.  Is.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course,  containing  Grammar  and  Translation  from  and  into 
French,  with  provision  for  ( >ral  work. 

“This  elementary  course  supplies  an  excellent  first  year’s  work,  well  arranged 
on  systematic  lines,  with  due  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Direct  Method, 
and  also  to  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the  accidence  of  the  language. 
Free  use  is  made-of  black  type  for  emphasis.” — Athenaeum. 


Preliminary  Geography.  By  E.  Gr.  Hodgkison,  B.A., 

Assistant  Master,  County  Secondary  School,  Crewe.  Is.  6d. 

A  book  for  beginners,  containing  Elementary  Physical  Geography,  and  out¬ 
line  of  the  Geography  of  the  World,  and  the  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  in 
detail. 

“  This  book  hears  the  stamp  throughout  of  the  skilful,  practical  teacher  who 
combines  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject  witn  an  equally  sound  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  for  whose  use  the  book  is  intended.” — 
Teachers'  Times. 

Gospel  of  St.  I»uke  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited  by 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

“  The  introduction,  consisting  of  36  pages,  contains  full  but  strictly  condensed 
notes  on  the  text,  date,  purpose,  and  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  a 
careful  analysis — altogether  a  very  complete  and  workmanlike  edition.” — Second¬ 
ary  School  Journal. 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited  by 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

“  Teachers,  especially  in  junior  forms,  will  find  this  a  useful  book.  The 
ntroduction  and  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.” — Preparatory  Schools 
Revieiv. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited 

by  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

*  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps. 
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SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 


III.— IN  BOYS’  SCHOOLS.* 

By  Eric  Pritchard,  M.A.,  M.D. 

In  a  short  article,  such  as  this  must  necessarily  be,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  required  steps  for  in¬ 
structing  boys  or  adolescents  in  the  essentials  of  sexual  hy¬ 
giene.  I  can  only  hope  to  outline  in  the  very  briefest 
manner  certain  of  the  general  principles  which  I  conceive 
should  be  observed  in  education  of  this  kind,  and  then,  if 
space  permits,  to  criticize  some  of  the  erroneous  beliefs  which 
are  commonly  held  with  regard  to  the  physiology  of  the 
sexual  functions.  It  is  important  to  possess  accurate  inform¬ 
ation  on  these  matters,  because  it  is  clearly  unwise  to  employ 
unsound  and  unscientific  arguments  even  for  the  attainment 
of  such  praiseworthy  objects  as  sexual  continence  and  chas¬ 
tity. 

Although  I  am  not  commissioned  to  deal  with  this  part  of 
the  program,  I  would  here  endorse  what  has  already  been  said 
in  this  series  of  articles  with  respect  to  the  great  advantage 
of  giving  all  children,  whether  girls  or  boys,  a  preliminary 
grounding  in  the  physiology  of  animal  and  vegetable  repro¬ 
duction.,  A  rationally  devised  course  of  Nature  study,  with 
special  reference  to  the  great  biological  principles  concerned 
in  evolution  and  the  maintenance  of  type,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  introduction  to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  functions  in  human  beings  which  is  indicated  at  the 
age  of  puberty.  Such  knowledge  would  insensibly  inculcate 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  respect  for  the  altruism  of 
maternity  and  for  everything  connected  with  the  functions 
of  reproduction,  and  so  help  to  make  comparatively  young 
boys  realize,  in  a  genetic  or  eugenic  sense,  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  potential  fathers  of  the  race.  The  exact  age  at  which 

*  Previous  articles  appeared  in  April  and  May. 
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boys  should  be  initiated  into  this  fuller  knowledge  must 
necessarily  depend  on  circumstances,  and  on  their  particular 
temperaments.  Such  instruction  might  be  combined  with 
that  which  is  given  in  preparation  for  Confirmation. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  should  be  deferred 
beyond  the  time  at  which  boys  are  commonly  mys¬ 
tified  by,  or  at  times  alarmed  at,  the  advent  of  those  in¬ 
voluntary  sexual  crises  which  occur  during  sleep.  The 
physiological  significance  and  purpose  of  these  nocturnal 
visitations  should  be  clearly  explained  to  boys  at  or  about 
the  age  of  thirteen.  A  little  later  the  more  difficult  question 
will  arise  as  to1  how  best  to  warn  the  boy  of  the  dangers  and 
temptations  which  wall  beset  him  in  association  with  the 
voluntary  gratification  of  the  sexual  impulse,  and  of  the 
serious  consequences  to  health  which  ensue  if  the  system  be¬ 
comes  infected  with  the  virus  of  venereal  disease.  In  my 
opinion  this  duty  is  better  performed  by  the  family  doctor, 
or  by  the  school  doctor,  than  by  the  parent,  for,  unless  so 
delicate  a  duty  is  performed  with  tact  and  knowledge,  there 
is  a  danger  of  inspiring  that  favor  sexualis  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  in  my  introductory  article,*  and  in  this  connexion  I 
would  impress  on  my  readers  that  I  am  thinking  more  of 
the  five  million  imperfectly  educated  fathers  of  the  pro¬ 
letariat  than  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  better  informed 
fathers  of  the  educated  classes. 

To  a  boy  duly  impressed  with  the  biological  significance 
and  importance  of  the  sexual  life  of  the  individual,  the  por- 
nological  and  pornographical  stock-in-trade  of  the  already 
corrupt  schoolboy  seems  “  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.” 
Questions  of  sex  almost  necessarily  possess  strong  fascin¬ 
ations  for  the  adolescent  boy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  natural 
curiosity  should  be  satisfied  in  a  scientific  and  rational  man¬ 
ner  by  a  properly  qualified  instruotor;  but  the  dispropor¬ 
tionate  hold  these  subjects  usually  seize  on  a  boy’s  imagin¬ 
ation  is  largely  attributable  to  the  policy  of  secreoy  and 
obscurantism  which  parents  and  teachers  often  pursue  in 
relation  to  the  sexual  facts  of  life.  The  discussion  of  these 
subjects  should  be  elevated,  in  a  biological,  racial,  per¬ 
sonal,  subjective,  and  objective  sense,  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  intellectual  plane;  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  rank  in 
•  the  same  category  with  the  skatological  and  coprological  con¬ 
versations  which  appeal  to  prurient-minded  schoolboys.  It 
is  because  so  much  mystery  is  made  of  these  perfectly  natural 
phenomena  that  boys  are  apt  to  attach  undue  importance  to 
them.  “  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico!”  Boys  should  be 
taught  to  realize  that  there  is  nothing  essentially  impure  or 
disgusting,  or  indeed  mysterious,  in  any  of  the  physiological 
phenomena  connected  with  the  bodily  functions,  that  dis¬ 
cussions  about  them  only  become  objectionable  when  they 
are  held  at  the  wrong  time  in  the  wrong  company,  and  that 
such  conversations,  like  other  forms  of  dirt,  simply  represent 
matter  out  of  place. 

In  my  opinion  neither  exaggerations  nor  untruths  should 
be  employed  as  deterrents  to  frighten  boys  out  of  habits  of 
manustupration  or  other  perversions.  Such  inefficacious  ex¬ 
pedients  are  at  times  resorted  to  partly  through  want  of 
correct  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  partly  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
taught. 

It  is  certainly  a  common  belief  among  a  large  section  of 
the  laity  that  serious  mental  and  physical  disabilities,  such 
as  idiocy,  insanity,  neurasthenia,  and  stunted  growth  are  to 

*  See  The  Educational  Times  for  April. 


be  explained  on  the  grounds  of  vicious  habits.  Such  a  view 
is  quite  unj ustifiaJble,  and  a  perversion  of  the  truth;  it  is 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Although  undoubtedly 
great  excess  in  this  direction  has  a  debilitating  influence, 
we  know  only  too  well  that  inveterate  habits  of  masturbation, 
as  well  as  other  perversions,  are  not  infrequent  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  defective  states  of  mind,  but  such  practices  must  be 
regarded  as  the  results,  not  the  cause,  of  the  mind  diseased. 

The  position  of  the  would-be  instructor  in  morals  is  clearly 
weakened  when  he  makes  statements  to  which  the  common 
experiences  of  life  give  the  direct  lie.  It  cannot  carry  con¬ 
viction  to  tell  a  boy  that  he  will  never  acquire  academic 
or  athletic  distinction  if  he  indulges  in  bad  habits, 
when  the  boy  himself  has  probably  the  best  of  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  head  of  the  school,  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  cricket  eleven,  are  in  this  respect  serious 
offenders.  Explosive  bogies  of  this  kind,  which  are  founded 
on  a  false  physiological  basis,  seldom  or  never  achieve  the 
ends  aimed  at,  and  they  are  liable  to  fire  back  and  damage 
the  hand  of  authority.  If  it  becomes  desirable  or  necessary 
to  save  a  boy  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  habits,  it  is  far  better 
to  speak  to  him  truthfully  and  sympathetically,  exagger¬ 
ating  nothing  and  extenuating  nothing.  If  a  little  trouble  is 
taken  to  explain  to  him  the  physiological  basis  of  habits,  and 
the  tyranny  they  exercise  when  they  become  deeply  rooted, 
he  will  be  in  a  better  position  for  appreciating  the  meaning 
of  character  and  its  dependence  on  a  capacity  to  resist-  temp¬ 
tation  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great.  If  you  tell  a  boy 
that  he  is  unlikely  to  command  the  confidence  of  others  un¬ 
less  he  can  trust  himself,  he  will  understand  without  much 
further  explanation  that  positions  of  responsibility  and 
honour  will  not  fall  to  his  lot  unless  he  at  once  adopts  an 
attitude  of  mind  conformable  with  the  attainment  of  his 
just  ambitions.  It  is  quite  easy  to  explain  to  intelligent 
boys  that  the  most  serious  consequences  of  indulging  in 
vicious  habits  are  not  so  much  physical  or  mental  as  moral. 
The  demoralizing  effects  of  secret  practices  undermine  char¬ 
acter  and  self-respect. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  lay  stress  on  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  the  establishment  of,  or  of  curing,  perverted 
sexual  habits  through  the  exclusive  medium  of  disciplinary 
supervision,  dogmatic  religion,  or  dietetic  regimens,  but  I 
feel  it  only  right  to  traverse,  on  physiological  grounds,  the 
view  that  athleticism  and  physical  fitness  are  in  themselves 
capable  of  saving  a  boy  from  the  domination  of  his  exuberant 
animal  nature. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  physiological  axiom  that  the  more 
physically  fit  a  boy  is — in  other  words,  the  better  animal  he 
is — ceteris  paribus,  the  more  functionally  active  will  be  that 
particular  part  of  his  animal  nature  which  subserves  the 
sexual  functions.  This,  I  imagine,  is  one  of  the  important 
principles  in  the  scientific  breeding  of  animals,  and  it  has, 
of  course,  applications  in  eugenics  or  genetics.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  true  that,  if  a  boy  has  counter  attractions  in 
intellectual  or  physical  pursuits  and  is  actuated  by  ambitious 
motives  to  excel  in  one  or  many  directions,  his  common 
stock  of  nervous  energy  will  be  diverted  from  the  short 
circuit  of  sexual  realization  into  other  and  more  profitable 
channels. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  a  boy  can  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  a  first-rate  athlete  and  a  first-rate  transgres¬ 
sor  against  the  canons  of  sexual  morality.  Physical  fitness 
is  not  per  se  a  prophylactic  against  lapses  from  virtue,  but 
indirectly  it  may  be  of  the  greatest  assistance,  for  the  con- 
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centration  of  mind  which  the  attainment  of  such  a  physical 
state  entails  is  itself  an  occupation  for  the  nervous  system 
and  a  safeguard  against  those  forms  of  sexual  mischief  into 
which  the  idle  nervous  system  is  prone  to  fall.  The  nervous 
system  cannot  attend  to  more  than  one  class  of  business  at 
a  time,  and  when  unoccupied  allows  its  common  stock  of 
energy  to  flow  along  those  channels  which,  by  reason  of  habit, 
experience,  or  practice,  are  worn  the  deepest  and  offer  least 
resistance  to  the  current. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  it  is  possible,  or  reasonable  to 
expect,  that  a  strong  healthy  boy  can  so  subdue  his  animal 
instincts  as  to  be  able  to  pursue  a  life  of  complete  sexual 
continence.  That  such  continence  is  a  physiological  possi¬ 
bility  is  beyond  doubt,  for  many  boys  have  lived  up  to  this 
standard  of  sexual  morality,  but  equally  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  such  self-restraint  entails  much 
physical  and  mental  agony,  especially  when  the  nervous 
channels  connected  with  an  imperative  eroticism  have  been 
opened  up  by  pre-existing  habits,  but  happy  are  those  heroic 
martyrs  who  acquire  a  habit  of  enjoying  tortures  of  this 
kind  for  conscience’  sake,  and  can  refrain  from  these  acts 
which  are  apt  to  undermine  self-respect  and  character. 


THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 


A  paragraph  in  a  local  paper  runs  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

On  Friday  afternoon  there  was  an  interesting  function  in  the 

village  school  of - ,  when  the  children  sang  and  recited,  and 

a  party  of  five  little  mites  took  part  in  a  playlet  called  “  Making 
the  Pudding.”  The  Rector  of  the  Parish  presided,  and  prizes  for 
attendance  were  presented  hy  the  Squire’s  Lady.  A  distinguished 
gathering  of  the  gentry  was  present,  and  expressed  much 
gratification  in  the  entertainment  provided.  We  congratulate 
the  Managers  of  the  school  od  their  selection  of  a  competent 
staff  of  teachers,  and  the  teachers  themselves  on  the  excellent 
work  they  have  done  during  the  year.  Toys  and  sweets  were 
given  to  the  children  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon. 

As  a  statement  of  facts  this  item  of  news  is  correct  enough, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  between  the  lines  so  as  to  clothe 
the  bare  bones  of  newspaper  report  with  the  living  flesh 
of  achievement.  The  Rector  was  suitably  absent-minded, 
announcing  that  the  Squire’s  Lady  would  present  the  prizes 
and  beginning  the  distribution  liimself.  The  audience  ap¬ 
plauded  as  they  were  expected  to,  and  remarked  at  intervals, 
“How  wonderful  !  ”  —  “Just  fancy!”  —  “One  could  never 
have  believed  it !  ” 

The  imagination  of  some  amongst  those  present  was  stimu¬ 
lated  to  giddiness  at  the  thought  of  all  the  patience  and  care 
implied  by  the  children’s  performances,  and  the  “  competent 
staff  of  teachers,”  consisting  of  the  governess  (as  she  is  always 
called,  respectfully  and  affectionately),  and  her  assistant 
(known  as  the  teacher),  stood  by  and  directed,  effacing  them¬ 
selves  as  far  as  possible.  As  regards  toys  and  sweets,  for 
an  hour  after  the  school  was  closed  all  salutes  were  given 
as  though  with  tongue  in  cheek,  and  pipes  shrill  in  the 
village  street  to  this  day,  piercing  the  fog  that  comes  up 
from  the  sea  or  helping  the  warm  sun  to  shine  yet  more 
warmly  and  brightly. 

In  this  village  school — a  large,  lofty  room,  divisible  into 
two  by  a  partition  of  wood  and  glass — upwards  of  fifty  chil¬ 
dren  are  educated.  Their  ages  range  from  four  to  fourteen, 
and  the  usual  elementary  subjects  are  included  in  the  curri¬ 
culum.  These  need  not  concern  us,  for  it  is  education  rather 
than  teaching  which  is  the  interesting  factor  in  school  life. 
To  draw  out,  rather  than  put  in,  is  the  aim  of  the  governess ; 
to  stimulate  what  is  latent,  rather  than  force  an  artificial,  hot¬ 
house  growth,  quite  unfitted  for  the  after-life  on  clay  field,  in 
carpenter’s  shop,  in  home  and  dairy. 

And  for  these  vocations  two  things  are  necessary  above  all 
others — manners  and  memory.  (The  alliteration  is  a  little 
unfortunate,  for  it  tends  to  cheapen  the  plea.  It  will  be  for¬ 
given  by  the  faithful ) 


It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  far  cry  from  Winchester  to  the 
Village  School,  but  the  great  motto  holds  good,  and,  for  all  the 
regrettable  side  issues  of  democracy,  manners  still  count. 
We  do  not  expect  our  agricultural  labourer  to  be  at  home  in 
the  drawing-room,  or,  if  we  do,  we  confuse  ourselves  by 
attaching  too  narrow  a  meaning  to  the  words  courtesy  and 
neighbourliness.  We  do  not  expect  the  dairy-maid  to  exhibit 
the  polished  tact  possessed  by  her  mistress,  but  she  will  churn 
the  better  for  being  easy  with  her  comrades  and  respectful  to 
her  “  elders  and  betters.”  The  governess  makes  an  appeal  to 
“  good  form,”  and  explains  the  trick  of  salute  and  curtsy. 
When  a  stranger  enters  the  school,  the  children  stand  and 
bid  him  “good  afternoon.”  Outside  the  school  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  commerce  of  everyday  salutation ;  they 
like  to  “  pass  the  time  o’  day  ”  with  their  mates.  The 
sceptical  may  regard  all  this  as  mere  top  show,  not  worthy  of 
the  time  spent  in  acquiring  it ;  but  manner  counts  for  more 
than  that,  and,  as  the  sceptic  often  has  an  eye  for  mercenary 
advantage,  he  may  be  kind  enough  to  remember  that  the  first 
question  about  a  new  employee  is,  what  sort  of  being  does  his 
manner  represent  him  to  be?  Even  the  roughest  show  their 
inner  qualities  by  their  way  of  speaking  and  looking.  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  the  employer  is  deceived,  but  that  is  chiefly 
because  he  fails  to  distinguish  between  true  manners  and 
false. 

The  necessity  of  well-trained  memory  needs  no  special 
pleading.  Rare  praise  is  sometimes  given  by  farmer,  builder 
or  housewife  in  such  words  as  these  :  “  Quite  a  valuable  help 
to  me.  Explain  a  thing  once  and  it’s  never  forgotten.”  It  may 
be  objected  that  this  laudation  applies  less  to  cultivated 
memory  than  to  natural  ability  to  grasp  a  new  idea  quickly, 
an  ability  often  more  noticeable  in  the  town  child  than  in  his 
country  brother,  but  it  seems  reasonable  enough  to  reply  that 
for  practical  purposes  the  distinction  may  be  ignored  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  education  of  a  country  child.  Training  of 
memory  must  surely  involve  quickening  of  perception,  and  the 
governess,  working  on  that  basis,  achieves  some  measure  of 
success.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  “  once  explained  never 
forgotten”  should  be  rare  praise  instead  of  everyday  remark. 
The  imperfection  is  not  due  to  lack  of  training  in  the  village 
schools,  but  to  lack  of  proper  home  influence  and  material 
deficiency  of  the  pupils.  Where  all  the  adult  population  of  a 
parish  are  more  or  less  closely  related  you  do  not  get  the  best 
possible  offspring.  It  is  constantly  noticed  that  tbe  brightest 
children  are  those  whose  parents  have  come  from  different 
parishes  and  who  have  no  large  circle  of  cousins,  aunts,  and 
uncles. 

Good  results  are  obtained  from  singing,  but  better,  it  would 
seem,  from  recitation  accompanied  by  gesture  and  action,  an 
elementary  form  of  eurhythmies.  The  child  mind  craves- 
reality  and  abhors  abstraction.  That  perhaps  is  why  babies 
of  four  and  five  do  better  in  a  long  rhymed  piece  when  they 
have  their  hands  in  the  materials  for  making  a  pudding,  than 
an  older  child  in  reciting  a  short  poem  on  more  or  less  theo¬ 
retical  morality.  Incidentally,  representation  in  rhythmic- 
form  with  realistic  accompaniments  goes  a  long  way  towards 
removing  the  very  legitimate  objection  to  learning  by  heart  as 
that  phrase  is  commonly  understood.  The  governess  does 
not  hold  herself  guilty  of  forgetting  Spencer’s  dictum,  or  the 
famous  aphorism  of  Montaigne  quoted  by  him :  “  S9avoir 
par  coeur  n’est  pas  s^avoir.”  And  if  happiness  be  the  true 
test  of  efficient  education  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the 
average  child  building  with  sticks  is  better  than  hearing  about 
bird’s  nests.  The  best  is  obtained  when  the  child  builds  and 
explains  why  and  how  he  builds.  If  the  explanation  can  be 
given  suitably  in  rhythmic  form  we  may  look  for  “  a  plus.” 

Admitting  the  faddism,  one  cannot  help  remarking  on  the 
improvement  in  pronunciation  achieved  by  the  governess. 
Clay  soil  and  sea  fogs  produce  raucous  voices,  with  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  vowel  sounds  represented  by  aw  and  oo ;  and 
to  make  music  of  the  one  and  English  of  the  other  is  woith 
while.  The  strength  of  dialect  does  not  consist  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  “nothing”  as  though  it  were  written  “nawthin,” 
or  making  “  goo  ”  serve  for  “  go.”  What  we  should  rather  try 
to  keep  are  the  expressive  and  vigorous  words  and  phrases 
like  “clungy  ”  (stiff  and  sticky,  e.g.  a  clungy  field),  “  stetch  ” 
(in  ploughing,  the  width  of  a  regular  number  of  furrows,, 
usually  six  or  eight),  “  beaver  ”  (a  meal  between  breakfast  and 
midday),  “all  your  masters”  (lustily,  e.g.  birds  singing  “alt 
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your  masters”),  and  even  perhaps  “  I  have  went,”  for  sake  of 
its  Saxon  flavour.  But  this  paragraph  is  an  interpolation,  and 
must  be  cut  short. 

There  is  yet  one  point  to  be  mentioned  in  direct  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  “  interesting  function  in  the  village  school.” 
Teachers  in  these  schools  are  too  often  isolated  from  their 
fellow-kind,  too  often  left  to  plough  and  sow  and  weed  un¬ 
helped  by  social  intercourse  or  friendly  word.  They  are  paid 
for  their  work,  they  do  their  work,  they  go  away.  Frequently 
that  is  all.  An  afternoon’s  entertainment,  with  performance 
and  applause,  does  a  little  towards  making  school  activities 
part  of  the  corporate  parish  life,  but  there  might  with 
advantage  be  something  more,  with  benefit  not  only  to 
teachers  and  schools,  but  to  village  society  generally.  Or — 
terrible  thought — would  such  a  state  of  affairs  mean  more 
educational  work  for  the  teachers  ?  If  so,  let  things  be  as  they 
are.  The  governess  and  her  assistant  earn  all  they  get,  in  little 
money,  some  appreciation,  self-culture,  and  that  reward  which 
is  solely  virtue.  John  Henderson. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  May  16.  Present:  Mr.  R.  F. 
Charles,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair;  Prof.  Adams,  Prof. 
Adamson,  Dr.  G.  Armitage- Smith.  Mr.  Barlet,  Rev.  J.  0. 
Bevan,  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Miss  Dawes, 
Prof.  Dixon,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr. 
Longsdon,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr.  Rushbrooke,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Smith,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Storr,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Vincent, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  following  candidates,  who 
had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions: — Licentiateship  : 
Edward  William  Shanahan  ;  Associateship  :  William  Patrick 
O’Callaghan,  John  Benjamin  Liverpool. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  re-elected  President  of  the  Council, 
and  Prof.  John  Adams,  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Scott  were  re-elected  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke  was  re-appointed  Dean  of  the  College, 
and  Dr.  G.  Armitage- Smith  was  re-appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
College. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  David  was  re-elected  a  Member  of  the  Council. 

Dr.  N.  Sprankling  was  appointed  an  additional  Examiner 
in  Music, 

The  Moderators,  Examiners,  Revisers,  and  Inspectors  for 
the  year  ending  May  1915  were  appointed. 

The  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Felkin,  and  Mr.  Millar  Irglis 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  College  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Imperial  Union  of  Teachers  which  is  to  take  place  at  Caxton 
Hail,  Westminster,  on  July  18,  1914. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  appointed  to  represent  the  College  at 
a  Conference  on  Further  Education  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Letchworth  on  July  25  to  31,  1914. 

The  following  dates  were  fixed  for  meetings  of  the 
Council  from  June  1914  to  May  1915  : — June  24,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  October  24,  November  25,  January  30,  February  27, 
March  27,  May  15. 

Saturday,  October  24,  1914,  and  Saturday,  March  27,  1915, 
were  appointed  the  dates  of  the  next  two  Ordinary  Half- 
Yearly  General  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  College. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  be  allowed  to 
members  of  the  College  for  advertisements  in  The  Educational 
Times  of  posts  vacant  and  posts  required,  and  for  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  purely  personal  character. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  :  — 

Miss  F.  E.  Cheek,  Oakwood  School,  1  Victoria  Villas,  Brondes- 
bury  Road,  N.W. 

Miss  M.  Heeley,  A.C.P.,  67  Franchise  Street,  Perry  Barr,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Mr.  W.  C.  H.  Napier,  ‘-Combe  Martin,”  Northern  Parade, 
Portsmouth. 

Miss  C.  E.  Risbee,  St.  Michael’s  Avenue  School,  Northampton. 

Mr.  E.  Willmore,  A.C.P.,  162  Rock  Avenue,  Gillingham,  Kent. 


The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
Library  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  the  Author. — J.  E.  ltoscoe’s  Dictionary  of  Educationists. 

By  the  Deputy  Minister  op  Labour,  Ottawa.— Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education  (Canada),  3  vols. 

By  A.  &  C.  Black.— Reynolds’s  Junior  Regional  Geography— Asia. 

By  Blackie  &  Son.— Blackie's  new  Systematic  English  Reader,  No.  Ill; 
Blackie’s  Practical  Phonic  Primers  and  Infant  Readers,  4  Parts ;  Blackie  s 
Rambler  Travel  Books  (The  British  Empire);  Alston’s  How  to  Speak  and 
Read;  Davis’s  Young  Teacher’s  Primer  ;  Findlay  and  Steel’s  Educative  Toys  ; 
Pry's  Arnold’s  Forsaken  Merman ;  Leather’s  Book  of  National  Games ; 
Prideaux’s  Survey  of  Elementary  English  Education. 

By  Hachette  &  Co. — Valette’s  L’Anglais  par  Vous-mfeme. 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.-Hearnshaw’s  First  Book  of  English  History  ;  Saints- 
bur.V’s  First  Book  of  English  Literature. 

By  Methuen  &  Co. — McKay’s  Child’s  Book  of  Arithmetic. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Bryant  and  Lake’s  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar  ;  Collitz’s  Selections  from  Classical  German  Literature  ;  Robertson  s 
Keats’s  Isabe  la  :  Spicer  and  Pegler’s  Elementary  Book-keeping. 

By  Relfe  Bros  —  Latin  Vocabulary  ;  Junior  Contour  Atlas  ;  Brabant  s  lest 
Papers  on  the  Army  Mathematical  Syllabus  ;  Hodgson’s  Practical  Geometry  for 
Junior  Examinations ;  Perrault’s  Contes  des  Fees  (2  Parts)  ;  Soullier  s  Easy 
French  Phonetics,  and  Simple  Lessons  on  Free  Composition  in  French  ;  Taylor  s 
Old  Testament  History,  and  Junior  Geography  and  Atlas. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.— Jeffrey’s  Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel ;  Watt  and  Collins’s  Selected  Essays  of  Bacon. 

Joint  Scholarships  Board  Year  Book. 


EXAMINATION  OF  FOREIGN  TEACHERS  FOR  CERTIFI¬ 
CATES  OF  PROFICIENCY  IN  ENGLISH. 

On  t-be  results  of  the  examination  which  was  held  in  May, 
1914,  Miss  M.  F.  Wessberge  was  placed  in  the  Honours 
Division. 


REVIEWS. 


Chignett  Street,  A  Provided  School.  By  B.  Paul  Neuman. 

(6s'.  Smith,  Elder.) 

This  book  does  nothing  to  remove  the  stigma  from  teaching 
of  being  “the  inarticulate  profession.”  For  skilfully  as  the 
matter  is  presented  the  credit  must  go  to  one  who  is  not  a 
teacher.  Mr.  Neuman  is  quite  evidently  at  home  in  an 
elementary  school,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  has  ever 
taught  in  one.  We  are  not  so  sure,  however,  about  his  official 
connexion  with  elementary-school  boys  outside  of  school 
hours.  There  we  should  imagine  we  would  find  him  upon 
his  own  ground.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  name  to  the 
person  who  occasionally  appears  in  these  pages  as  the  En¬ 
thusiast.  The  book  does  not  challenge  comparison  with  Mr. 
Paterson’s  admirable  “Across  the  Bridges.”  Mr.  Neuman 
deliberately  approaches  the  matter  from  the  artistic  stand¬ 
point.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  a  twenty-four  page  Intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  we  find  an  excellent  statement  of  the 
conditions  of  the  cases  he  is  about  to  describe,  but  the  interest 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  incidents  themselves  and  the  artistry 
of  their  treatment,  though  it  is  impossible  for  the  author 
to  treat  of  such  matters  without  at  least  implying  certain 
practical  applications  that  might  beror  ought  to  be,  made. 

Chignett  Street  is  a  typical  school  that  is  a  sort  of  com¬ 
posite  photograph  of  the  various  elementary  schools  in  North 
London  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted.  The  buildings, 
the  staff,  and  the  surroundings  remain  the  same  throughout 
the  book,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  justify  the  division 
of  the  sketches  into  two  groups:  the  Old  Order  and  the  New 
Order.  We  suppose  the  basis  is  a  chronological  one,  but 
though  the  New  Order  has  references  to  such  matters  as 
Care  Committees  and  the  Ladder,  we  must  pay  Mr.  Neuman 
the  compliment  that  his  treatment  has  such  a  broad  basis  in 
the  universal  elements  of  boy  nature  that  we  fail  to  see  any 
important  difference  between  the  two  parts.  A  marked 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  compared  with  most  school 
stories  is  the  attention  paid  to  the  actual  work  of  the  school. 
We  are  told  that  the  masters  looked,  and  were,  over-worked; 
but  we  are  not  put  off  with  a  general  statement.  We  see 
them  at  it.  Games  have  quite  a  reasonable  place  in  the  book, 
but  they  do  not  dominate  as  they  usually  do.  The  secondary- 
school  master  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  boys  at 
Chignett  Street  aro  represented  as  too  old  for  the  years  with 
which  they  are  credited.  But  those  who  know  the  Board- 
school  boy  best  will  be  the  least  willing  to  admit  that  Mr. 
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Neuman  has  exaggerated.  What  he  has  done  is  to  give  a 
practical  illustration  of  that  distinction  between  the  boy 
and  the  schoolboy  oil  which  Mr.  MacMunn  lays  such  stress. 
No  doubt  there  is  an  occasional  yielding  to  the  almost  ir¬ 
resistible  temptation  to  sentimentality  that  appears  to  be¬ 
set  all  writers  of  school  stories,  but  the  author  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  verisimilitude.  Generally 
speaking  his  boys  are  real  live  creatures  that  interest  us 
by  a  humanity  that  is  always  genuine  and  sometimes 
generous.  Some  are  more  convincing  than  others,  and 
some  are  more  convincing  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
Of  these  piebald  characters  the  most  striking  is  the 
Terror,  who  is  painfully  convincing  for  sixteen  pages  and 
cheerfully  unconvincing  for  two.  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  for  us  in  the  sketch  of  the  Born  Teacher, 
in  which  we  have  a  concrete  example  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s 
hard  saying:  “He  who  can  does,  he  who  cannot  teaches.” 
Gibbs,  commonly  called  '“  Granny  ” — an  ominous  pro¬ 
fessional  reference,  surely — tells  us  “  I  can’t  do  things,  sir, 
— but  I  can  often  get  other  people  to  do  them.” 

Another  sketch  that  has  an  especial  appeal  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reader  is  “The  Pate  of  an  Old  Master.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  committee  of  elementary 
assistant  masters  on  the  possibility  of  such  an  incident. 
It  appears  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a 
master  could  have  worn  himself  out  in  class  teaching  with¬ 
out  ever  having  discovered  the  practical  value  of  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  gift  of  drawing  on  the  blackboard.  But  the  tale 
is  well  told,  and  if  not  convincing  is  at  least  very  pleasing. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  the  story  of  “The  Angel.”  Here 
again  there  are  many  things  that  the  experienced  elementary 
teacher  will  want  explained;  but  the  narrative  runs  so  well 
and  conduces  so  much  to  high  spirits  that  the  critic  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  indulgent  and  to  thank  Mr.  Neuman  for  the  un¬ 
expected  brightness  that  he  casts  over  what  is  usually  a 
scene  of  gloom.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  make  humorous 
capital  out  of  what  happens  in  certain  dismal  rooms  at  the 
L.C.C.  Offices  on  the  Embankment. 

The  elementary  teacher  will  read  this  book  with  interest 
and  general  approval:  the  secondary  teacher  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  good  it  is  for  him  to  have  read  it:  the  general 
reader  will  find  in  its  pages  a  very  happy  combination  of 
instruction  and  entertainment. 


A  Path  to  Freedom  in  the  School.  By  Norman  MacMunn. 

(2s.  net.  G.  Bell.) 

In  this  little  book  of  162  pages  Mr.  MacMunn  develops 
the  ideas  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet  on  Differentialism,  in 
which  he  outlined  a  scheme  of  teaching  by  means  of  partner¬ 
ships  among  the  boys  at  school.  On  its  theoretical  side  the 
present  book  is  frankly  based  upon  the  root  idea  of  Dr. 
Montessori.  Its  author  has,  in  fact,  at  once  applied  the 
Moptessorian  ideas  to  higher  classes,  without  waiting  for 
the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  Dottoressa.  Twro  of 
the  main  theses  of  the  book  are  (a)  that  the  present  dis¬ 
tinction  between  work  and  play  is  mischievous  and  unreal, 
and  (6)  that  the  boy  and  the  schoolboy  are  two  totally 
different  persons,  and  that  the  ordinary  teacher  spends  all  his 
time  in  the  unprofitable  work  of  turning  the  wholesome 
boy  into  the  sophisticated  and  inaccessible  schoolboy. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Montessori  claims  to  have  rung  the 
death  knell  of  the  system  of  class-teaching.  She  may  have 
begun  the  ringing,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a  long  job,  and  the 
lady  will  certainly  need  to  hand  over  the  bell  ropes  to  her 
successor,  for  the  funeral  will  not  be  comsummated  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  Mr.  MacMunn  recog¬ 
nizes  this,  for  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  class  teach¬ 
ing  and  collective  teaching.  It  is  possible  to  organize  by 
classes  and  yet  to  cany  on  the  work  of  teaching  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  out  all  the  advantages  of  recognizing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual.  The  book  is  written  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  enthusiastic  reformer.  We  are  told  that 
“  we  have  been  working  for  thousands  of  years  to  a  wholly 
wrong  conclusion.  It  is  a  dreadful  thought  that  through 
all  these  ages  we  had  no  single  child  educated  intelligently 


in  an  atmosphere  of  active  freedom.”  But  now  we  have 
the  New  Child,  and  the  New  Schoolmaster,  and  the  New 
School,  and  the  New  Method,  and  everything  is  going  to 
be  all  right.  But  Mr.  MacMunn  is  a  practical  schoolmaster 
as  wrell  as  an  educational  enthusiast,  and  he  claims  to  have 
at  the  back  of  his  theories  a  record  of  practical  results.  In 
his  own  subject.  Modern  Languages,  he  has  applied  his  plan 
of  freedom  and  partnership,  and  has  been  amazed  at  the 
success  he  has  achieved.  He  does  not  expect  to  carry  the 
profession  off  its  feet.  He  admits  that  even  “  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  century  ”  may  have  to  elapse  before  his  plans 
are  adopted  in  their  entirety — but  he  has  no  fear  of  their 
ultimate  success.  Further,  he  has  not  thought  of  sitting 
down  and  allowing  things  to  go  along  at  the  normal  pace  of 
reforms.  “  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  revolution  is 
better  than  evolution.”  So  we  know  wha,t  to  expect. 

It  is  well  for  our  profession  that  we  should  have  books 
like  this  hurled  at  us  from  our  own  ranks.  Mr.  MacMunn 
does  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  the  position,  but  he 
presents  his  case  in  a  wray  that  will  make  the  most  con¬ 
servative  among  us  take  notice.  The  freedom  that  he  de¬ 
mands  is  far  from  being  an  encouragement  to  either  licence 
or  caprice.  Further,  it  is  not  limited  to  class  work,  for  it  is 
to  permeate  the  whole  school.  No  teacher  can  read  the  book 
without  learning  something  to  his  advantage.  What  will 
certainly  recommend  it  to  the  practical  teacher  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  all  theory.  Indeed,  the  book  is  actually  divided 
into  three  separate  parts:  Part  I,  The  Theory  of  Child 
Emancipation;  Part  II,  The  Practical  Solution;  Part  III, 
The  Commonwealth  School.  It  is  a  book  that  will  attract 
all  live  teachers,  and  even  the  moribund  will  find  it  difficult 
to  resist  its  charm. 


School  and  Life.  By  Various  Writers.  (2s.  6d.  net.  G. 

.  Philip.) 

The  title  of  this  book  is  singularly  inept,  and  should  have 
given  place  to  the  sub-title,  which  reads  “  A  Brief  Record  of 
the  Life  and  Work  of  Maria  Elizabeth  Findlay.”  It  is  really 
a  well-deserved  memorial  volume  “  at  the  address  of  ”  one  of 
the  best  of  our  modern  women  educators.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  “  has  enabled  the  book  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,”  and  he  and  the  various  authors  have  deserved  well 
of  the  profession  by  supplying  this  outline  of  the  life  and 
influence  of  a  remarkable  w'oman.  The  book  is  made  up 
of  three  parts.  The  first  is  biographical,  and  consists  of 
two  papers,  one  by  Miss  Lawrence,  of  the  Froebel  Institute, 
and  the  other  by  Prof.  Findlay,  who  writes  briefly  and 
becomingly  of  his  sister.  Part  II  consists  of  three  papers 
written  by  Miss  Findlay  herself.  The  third  part  is  taken 
up  with  an  account  of  Mayland  Mill  School,  where  JVIiss 
Findlay  did  such  excellent  work  during  the  three  years  of  its 
existence.  For  the  reader  who  had  not  the  advantage  of 
knowing’  Miss  Findlay  the  main  value  of  the  book  will  be 
the  obiter  dicta.  When  a  woman  of  such  wide  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  varied  experience  speaks  on  the  principles  of  her 
work  she  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  and  the  reader  will  get 
up  from  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  enriched 
his  knowledge  of  school  life  and  school  possibilities.  There 
is  perhaps  a  sense  of  lack  of  unity  in  the  book.  Probably 
this  is  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  any 
case  the  various  authors  deserve  our  thanks  for  their  pious 
work . 


OVERSEAS. 

Admiral  Chadwick’s  recent  article  on  “The  Women  Peril 
in  Education  ”  has  roused  echoes  that  go  rumbling  on 
through  all  the  magazines  where  women  have  a  chance  of 
presenting  their  case.  In  the  May  number  of  the  (New 
York)  Educational  Review  Laura  L.  Runyon  deals  faith¬ 
fully  with  the  Admiral  in  an  article  to  which  he  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  a  crushing  reply.  The  argument 
from  motherhood  is  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  spinsters  as  the  official  educators  of  boys.  The 
Review  contains  a  very  appreciative  note  on  the  second 
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volume  of  the  University  of  Manchester’s  Demonstration 
School  Record. 

The  English  Journal  (Chicago)  for  April  contains  an  in¬ 
structive  account  of  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  values  of  oral  and  written  composition. 
The  experiments  were  undertaken  by  thirty  schools,  and  of 
these  twenty-three  submitted  complete  reports.  The  con¬ 
clusions  “  strongly  support  the  contention  that  a  large 
amount  of  time  should  be  given  to  oral  exercises  in  the  high 
school.”  The  work  of  those  who  had  combined  oral  with 
written  composition  was  better  in  thought  and  showed  more 
vigour,  freedom,  and  interest  than  that  of  those  who  had  been 
confined  to  written  composition.  Those  who  had  received  oral 
training  “  were  more  competent  in  point  of  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  structure.  They  were  no  worse  in  spelling  and 
punctuation,  and  they  were  better  in  handwriting.”  Those 
who  had  been  confined  to  written  work  “  had  deteriorated  in 
penmanship  during  the  period.”  These  are  not  quite  the 
results  that  one  would  have  expected,  and  the  general  effect 
of  this  and  similar  experiments  is  to  impress  upon  teachers 
that  the  day  of  individual  impressions  about  methods  is  past, 
and  that  we  must  get  at  the  truth  by  community  of  effort. 
The  English  Journal  is  doing  capital  service  in  this 
direction. 

Education  (Boston)  for  April  has  a  note  that  cannot  but 
prove  disturbing  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  public 
education  of  a  country.  It  appears  that  a  large  business 
concern  in  Chicago  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  public 
school  education  in  that  district  that  it  has  established  a 
school  on  the  premises  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  people  whom  it  employs.  “  The  plan 
originated  in  the  stockyards  plant  of  Swift  &  Co.  Daily 
sessions  of  the  school  are  held.  Officials  of  the  company  say 
they  have  found  it  cheaper  to  give  their  employes  this  direct 
and  easy  opportunity  than  to  use  the  slower  process  of 
teaching  the  new  assistants  in  their  daily  work  in  the 
offices.  The  continuation  school  at  the  Swift  plant  yesterdaj^ 
held  eighty-six  pupils.  The  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  boys, 
ranged  in  ages  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  Almost  all 
were  graduates  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  subjects  taught 
were  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  geography.  The  rudiments 
of  these  subjects  are  imparted  in  order  to  supplement  the 
public  school  education  with  such  actual  knowledge  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  students.  ‘  The  boys  being  instructed  here  are 
messengers  and  office  boys,’  says  Lewis  Atherton,  chief  in¬ 
structor  at  the  school.  ‘The  subjects  taught  are  those  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  services  of  the  boys 
worth  the  salaries  paid  to  them.’  ”  Education  has  an 
editorial  that  will  distress  Sir  William  Nicoll,  who  recently 
had  a  “  grumble  ”  in  the  Daily  Mirror  about  the  pernicious 
habit  of  opening  windows.  It  appears  that  experiments 
have  been  made  to  test  the  sort  of  work  done  in  school  under 
the  conditions  of  open  and  closed  windows  respectively.  “  It 
was  found  at  the  Bache  School  in  Philadelphia,  Avhere  care¬ 
ful  tests  were  made  last  year,  that  pupils  taught  all  through 
the  winter  in  rooms  with  the  windows  wide  open,  did  better 
work,  enjoyed  better  health,  and  as  a  consequence  were 
more  regular  in  attendance  than  their  fellows  taught  in  the 
warm  air  rooms.” 

The  School  Review  (Chicago)  for  May  has  a  vigorous 
article  entitled  “  The  Plague  of  Personality,”  in  which  the 
author,  Mr.  McAndrew,  takes  seriously  to  task  all  head 
masters,  school  superintendents,  directors  of  education,  and 
others  placed  in  positions  of  authority  in  schools  and  colleges. 
He  urges  them  all  to  take  themselves  in  hand  if  haply  they 
may  even  yet  be  able  to  make  headway  against  their  in¬ 
grained  tendency  to  egotism  and  cocksureness.  The  article 
makes  excellent  reading  for  young  and  discontented  assistant 
teachers,  who  will  read  with  some  satisfaction  Mr.  Me  An¬ 
drew’s  prescriptions  for  the  cure  of  the  various  ills  to 
which  authorities  are  liable — oracularism,  bossism,  limelight- 
ism,  and  the  more  commonplace  general  egotism.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  quoted  to  the  shame  of  the  educator.  “  I  knew  he  was  an 
educator,”  says  Mr.  Shaw,  “  because  he  was  talking  the 


whole  time  about  himself.”  We  always  suspected  that  Mr. 
Shaw  was  a  bit  of  an  educator.  Mr.  McAndrew  is  severe, 
but  we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  him  when  he  says: 
“  Egotism  in  a  schoolmaster  should  seem  like  vice  in  a  clergy¬ 
man.  For  what  is  systematic  education  but  organized  un¬ 
selfishness.  Its  whole  aim  and  processes  are  the  assisting, 
guiding,  and  training  of  others.  It  would  not  hurt  the 
schoolmaster  to  blot  the  first  personal  pronoun  out  of  half 
of  his  vocabulary.”  This  diatribe,  however,  is  not  discharged 
into  the  air.  It  has  a  practical  purpose  behind  it,  since  its 
author,  who  is  Principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School,  New  York  City,  is  promulgating  a  scheme  for 
“  Teacher  Councils,”  in  which  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
staff  may  have  a  share  in  determining  the  general  policy 
of  the  school,  a  little  after  the  pattern  of  the  German  staff 
meetings,  though  naturally  the  American  brand  must  be 
considerably  less  formal.  The  autucratic  school  super¬ 
intendent,  and  his  still  more  autocratic  University  Presi¬ 
dent,  have  to  outside  observers  always  seemed  anomalies 
in  the  sturdy  democracy  of  America,  and  the  proposed 
change  is  likely  to  come  aboiit  sooner  op  later.  In  the  April 
number  of  the  Review  there  is  an  interesting  comment  made 
on  the  two  types  of  leadership  of  educational  thought  and 
policy  in  America.  Mr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  most  prominent  leader 
of  that  sentiment  which  stands  for  the  extreme  in  educational 
innovations.  He  advocates  a  separate  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  for  vocational  and  industrial  education,  but  is  not  re¬ 
ceiving  much  support.  The  other  type  of  leader  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Bagley,  of  Illinois,  who,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  the  imperative  necessity  for  vocational '  education, 
insists  that  it  ought  to  be  instituted  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  present  system,  and  that  the  vocational  can  be  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  cultural  under  the  present  administrative 
agencies.  Further,  he  vigorously  protests  against  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  belittle  the  place  of  liberal  studies.  Prof.  Bagley 
has  much  the  larger  following. 


Women  Workers  in  Seven  Professions.  A  Survey  of  their 
Economic  Conditions  and  Prospects.  Edited,  for  the 
Studies  Committee  of  the  Fabian  Women’s  Group,  by 
Edith  J.  Morley.  (6s.  net.  Routledge.) 

Under  our  modern  conditions  the  question  of  how  to  earn 
a  living  is  a  serious  and  important  problem  to  every  indivi¬ 
dual  not  endowed  with  a  substantial  fortune.  How  to  do 
it  and  how  best  to  prepare  for  it  should  therefore  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  careful  and  well  informed  discussion  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians  as  well  as  of  the  boys  and  girls  con¬ 
cerned.  So  many  luxuries  have  to  be  procured  nowadays 
in  addition  to  the  necessities  of  life  for  an  ever-increasing 
population  that  the  struggle  to  live  becomes  keener  year  by 
year,  and  unless  each  individual  has  something  to  offer  for 
which  he  can  find  a  suitable  market,  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  his  or  her  existence  will  remain  permanently  cramped 
and  uncomfortable.  It  is  perhaps  a  rather  more  recent  de¬ 
velopment  for  girls  to  feel  this  economic  pressure  as  acutely 
as  boys,  but  personal  observation  of  what  goes  on  around 
them  must  make  even  favoured  young  women  realize  that  a 
time  may  come  in  the  future,  even  if  it  does  not  exist  at 
present,  when  they  will  have  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  parents  or  husband.  So  important  has  this 
question  of  the  choice  of  a  livelihood  appeared  that  a  whole 
organization  of  committees  and  officials  has  been  created  to 
supply  the  necessary  information  to  those  boys  and  girls  who 
have  to  choose  which  trade  to  enter.  But  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  facts  relating  to  the  professions  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise.  Yet  this  is  neither  less  important 
nor  less  difficult  to  procure,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  much  longer  period  elapses  between  the  time  when  the 
boy  or  girl  starts  the  training  and  the  time  when  he  or  she 
hopes  to  begin  earning  a  living.  A  far  greater  capital  of 
years  and  money  has  been  sunk  and  it  is  also  harder  to  fore¬ 
see  what  sort  of  product  will  be  required  at  the  end  of  the 
time. 
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The  more  one  can  know  about  the  prospects  before  em¬ 
barking  on  a  training,  the  better.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
women,  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  has  proved  so  disas¬ 
trous  that  special  bureaux  have  been  founded  by  women’s 
societies  in  several  large  centres  in  order  accurately  to  supply 
that  necessary  information,  while  handbooks  and  a  fort¬ 
nightly  paper  have  been  issued  in  order  to  spread  this  know¬ 
ledge  still  further.  The  book  under  review  is  another 
contribution  to  the  same  subject  and  differs  from  the  hand¬ 
books  issued  by  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of 
Women,  in  that  each  profession  or  branch  of  the  profession 
is  described  by  a  member  of  it,  who  has  therefore  a  particu¬ 
larly  intimate  knowledge  of  its  more  personal  sides  and  of 
what  demands  it  makes  upon  the  character  of  its  followers. 
At  the  same  time  much  trouble  has  been  taken  to  collect 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information  as  to  cost  and  length  of 
training,  commencing  salaries,  prospects,  &c.  One  reviewer 
is  hardly  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  all  the  statements  made 
over  so  wide  a  field,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  contributors  makes  deductions  from  one  part  of  the 
book  to  another  impossible.  But  where  personal  experience 
has  enabled  stringent  tests  to  be  applied,  the  strictest  accur¬ 
acy  in  all  particulars  has  been  found,  and,  as  this  has  proved 
to  be  the  case  in  several  sections  in  different  parts  of  the 
book,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  information 
may  be  used  with  confidence  by  any  one  choosing  or  advis¬ 
ing  others  as  to  the  professions  described.  These  professions 
are  Teaching,  the  Medical,  the  Nursing  profession,  Health 
Visiting  and  Sanitary  Inspectorships,  the  Civil  Service, 
Clerks  and  Secretaries,  and  Acting. 

To  the  long  and  varied  teaching  section  has  been  appended  a 
useful  list  of  scholarships  in  all  British  Universities,  prepared 
by  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women  for  the 
Students’  Careers  Association,  and  a  short  further  list  of 
Post-Graduate  Research  Scholarships  compiled  by  the  Feder¬ 
ation  of  University  Women.  Both  bodies  deserve  great 
credit  for  having  for  the  first  time  collected  this  inform¬ 
ation  for  intending  students,  but  it  seems  rather  a  pity  to 
take  up  one-sixth  of  a  book  which  has  permanent  value 
with  a  list  which  one  can  only  hope  will  soon  be  out 
of  date.  A  reference  to  the  Societies  concerned  would  have 
sufficed  and  secured  to  those  readers  who  really  desired  it  the 
means  of  obtaining  reliable  and  up-to-date  information  at 
any  time. 

While  recognizing  that  the  FabianW omen’s  Group,  together 
with  the  editor  and  authors,  have  rendered  a  valuable  public 
service  in  the  compilation  of  this  volume,  a  word  of  criticism 
must  be  added.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  propagandist 
body  should  content  itself  with  a  recital  of  facts  and  refrain 
from  using  them  to  prove  the  theories  which  it  exists  to 
spread.  So  here.  One  of  these  theories,  at  any  rate,  deserves 
further  comment.  We  refer  to  that  battle-cry  now  heard 
on  every  side — namely,  “equal  pay  for  equal  work.”  As 
the  book  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  compiled  in 
order  to  expound  this  principle,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
draw  attention  to  the  other  sides  of  the  question, 
some  of  which  are  described  in  the  book  itself,  apparently 
without  any  appreciation  of  their  true  significance.  In  the 
first  place  men  and  women  differ  so  enormously  that  any  real 
and  j  ust  comparison  between  their  work  is  impossible.  These 
differences  are  not  only  physical,  but  also  mental  and  moral ; 
reaching  as  they  do  to  the  very  foundations  of  our  being, 
they  are  bound  to  influence  every  action,  and  to  make  a  very 
decisive  because  cumulative  effect  on  that  succession  of  ac¬ 
tions  of  which  our  work  consists.  If  then  the  work  is  not 
equal,  it  cannot  afford  a  basis  on  which  to  calculate  they  pay. 

In  the  second  place,  which  of  us  in  this  competitive  world 
thinks  that  our  pay  is  proportionate  to  our  work?  Wages 
are  settled  by  a  large  number  of  factors  of  which  the  nature 
of  the  work  performed  is  only  one,  and  not  one  of  the  most 
decisive.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  argue  as  if  the  remuneration 
depended  entirely  upon  the  effort  expended. 

Again,  it  is  instructive  to  observe  what  happens  when  the 
same  pay  is  offered  to  men  and  women  for  similar  posts.  Our 
present  conditions  cannot  fail  invariably  to  produce  the  same 


result — namely,  that  for  the  same  pay,  given  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  you  will  not  get  the  same  work.  The  same  salary 
will  attract  far  better  women  than  men,  and  the  quality  of 
the  work  will  be  quite  different.  Again,  there  is  never 
equality  of  opportunity  for  getting  on,  and  in  a  hundred 
other  ways,  too,  the  effect  of  the  equal  pay  is  counter¬ 
balanced.  Our  authors  do  not  fail  to  tell  us  of  these  things, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  realize  their  significance. 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  facts  an  impartial  observer 
cannot  help  feeling  that  this  watchword,  however  well  meant, 
is  not  adapted  to  the  world  as  it  is  at  present,  if  indeed  it  will 
ever  become  so.  The  prominence  given  to  it  is  apt  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  more  fundamental  problems  of  working  women, 
which  are  indeed  of  burning  importance,  but  which  are  too 
complicated  to  be  thus  easily  solved.  Victory  in  this  one 
matter  at  the  present  time  could  not  fail  to  be  apparent 
rather  than  real,  and  would  bring  bitter  disappointment  to 
those  who  see  in  it  the  panacea  of  all  women’s  ills. 


Sophocles  in  English  Verse.  Vol.  II:  Aias,  Electra,  Tracliinian 
Maids,  Philoctetes.  By  Arthur  S.  Way,  D.Lit.  (3s.  6d. 
net.  Macmillan.) 

Sophocles  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  Greek  tra¬ 
gedians  to  translate.  Aristophanes,  though  he  is  merciless 
in  his  parody  of  the  thought  and  language  of  Euripides,  and 
gives  many  a  keen  thrust  at  Aeschylus,  never  parodies 
Sophocles.  The  explanation  is,  doubtless,  that  to  parody  him 
was  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  translate  him,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Sophocles  is  devoid  of  mannerisms,  and  although 
his  language  is  subtle,  the  effect  he  produces  on  the  mind  is 
one  of  magnificent  simplicity,  of  finished  and  perfect  art.  To 
translate  him  finally  is,  therefore,  a  wellnigh  impossible  task, 
and  would  need  a  poet  of  the  very  highest  order.  In  the 
volume  before  us  Dr.  Way  has  achieved  a  remarkable  measure 
of  success,  and  has  added  one  more  to  the  excellent  versions 
of  the  classics  which  we  owe  to  him.  The  volume  shows 
throughout  what  is  so  often  lacking  in  the  versions  of 
scholars — the  very  highest  poetic  taste.  His  rendering  is 
always  skilful,  and  often  rises  to  real  poetry,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines : — 

Noble  was  he,  I  trow,  as  any  other 

That  of  the  princeliest  house  on  earth  was  born  : 

Lonely,  afar  from  any  human  brother, 

Lieth  he  now,  of  all  earth's  boons  forlorn  ; 

Hath  for  companions  but  the  forest  haunting 
Dappled  or  shaggy  creatures  ;  must  endure 
Torments  of  pain  and  famine  spirit  daunting, 

Anguish  of  bitter  memories  p  issing  cure  ! 

Echo,  the  mountain  maid,  with  sudden  hailing 
Cry,  as  from  shadowy  presence  one  might  see 
Haply  afar,  makes  answer  to  the  w  tiling— 

She,  and  none  other— of  his  misery. 

The  Swinburnian  rhythms  used  for  the  choruses  are  most 
effective,  and  Dr.  Way  makes  good  use  of  compound  words 
such  as  “  wind-torn,”  “  crag-eyries,”  “  breaker-girdled.”  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  use  of  such  compounds  makes  the  language  seem 
more  ornate  than  that  of  the  original,  and  gives  an  effect  of 
overloading:  but  that  arises  rather  from  the  difference  between 
the  two  languages  than  from  any  fault  of  the  translator.  The 
text  followed  is  that  of  Jebb,  as  may  be  seen  from  Philoctetes, 
line  1148,  where — - 

Leap  ye  no  longer  to  flee 

From  your  lairs  on  the  hillside 

translates  Jebb’s  excellent  restoration  of  the  text : — 

ut)k4t  air  avA'icov  <p vya 
TTridar'. 

One  may  compare  also  lines  1092  seqq.  of  the  same  play. 

Dr.  Way’s  translation  is,  we  think,  the  best  rendering  of 
Sophocles  in  English.  One  of  its  chief  merits  is  its  sustained 
quality.  We  have  not  noted  a  single  lapse  into  bathos,  the 
besetting  sin  of  translators,  in  these  four  plays.  To  illustrate 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Dr.  Way’s  work  in  comparison 
with  earlier  translations,  the  richness  and  easy  movement  of 
his  verse,  and  the  high  level  which  he  maintains,  we  quote 
below  a  short  lyric  passage  taken  at  random  from  the  “  Ajax,” 
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together  with  the  same  passage  from  one  of  the  best  of  the 
earlier  versions  :  — 

Death’s  might  be  thou  bright  round  about  me  ! 

O  nethergloom,  eunbright  to  me. 

Receive  me,  receive! — be  I  made 
An  abider  at  rest  in  your  shade  ! 

Receive  me  who  look  not  for  aid 
From  Gods — even  mortals  shall  slight  me, 

Though  but  things  of  a  day  they  he  ! 

For  the  mighty  Goddess,  the  Daughter 
Of  Zeus,  with  the  hate  of  death 
Smites  me  with  flail'  of  despair. 

Whitherward  shall  I  turn  and  where 
Shall  I  find  me  a  haven  of  rest  ? 

My  glory  is  writ  upon  water : 

It  hath  fled  with  the  parting  breath 
Of  the  victims  I  slew  :  on  a  quest 
After  triumphs  of  madness  I  pressed  ; 

And  the  whole  host  armed  for  the  slaughter 
For  my  heart’s  blood  clamoureth. 

O  darkness,  now  my  light, 

O  gloom  to  me  most  bright. 

Take  me,  yea  take  me  for  your  habitant : 

Take  me  !  for  1  can  brook 
No  longer  now  to  look 
Either  on  God  or  mortal,  in  my  want. 

Nay  rather  upon  me 
The  strong  divinity, 

Daughter  of  Jove,  destructive  torment  sends  ; 

Then  what  escape  is  best  ? 

Where  should  I  turn  for  rest, 

Now  that  my  former  fame  is  fading,  friends, 

And  retribution  fodows  instantly. 

And  here  I  sit  with  my  ridiculous  prey, 

And  the  whole  host  will  aim  a  dart  at  me, 

Once  and  again  to  slay  ? 

The  general  superiority  of  Dr.  Way’s  version  in  its  easier 
movement  and  more  skilful  use  of  rhyme  is,  we  think,  ap¬ 
parent,  particularly  in  the  last  stanza.  In  the  opening  lines 
the  second  version,  with  its  simplicity  and  directness,  is 
perhaps  nearer  the  original. 


Squaring  the  Circle.  By  E.  W.  Hobson,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

(3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

We  heartily  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  History  of  Mathematics  the  volume  recently 
issued  under  the  title  “  Squaring  the  Circle,”  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  In  it  Dr.  Hobson,  Sadleirian  Professor  of 
Pure  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  has  given  to  the  general 
reader  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
material  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him  in  the  University  during  the  spring  of  last 
year.  We  need  not  remind  any  one  that  the  famous  problem 
with  whose  life  history  the  author  deals  has  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  successivegenerations  of  men, both  mathematicians 
and  non-mathematicians  alike,  from  very  ancient  times. 
Chapters  of  the  story  have  been  given  by  numerous  writers  on 
mathematics,  and  Dr.  Hobson  disclaims  entirely  any  attempt 
to  pose  as  discoverer  of  the  historical  facts  which  he  sets  forth. 
He  has  been  content  to  collect  and  arrange  material  already 
amassed  by  previous  workers  in  the  field.  The  important  and 
valuable  service  rendered  by  the  present  volume  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  woven  into  a  counected  and  most  interesting  whole  the 
available  threads  of  information,  and  that  in  its  pages  the 
author  discusses  very  lucidly  (1)  the  exact  nature  of  the 
problem ;  (2)  some  of  the  reasons  why  its  investigation  has 
involved  so  much  expenditure  of  misdirected  zeal  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  amateur ;  (3)  what  are  the  contributions  to 
the  subject  that  we  owe  to  many  of  our  greatest  mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  (4)  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the  advance  of 
mathematical  science  on  the  study  of  the  problem  ;  (5)  the 
steps  which  have  culminated  in  the  establishing  beyond 
question  the  impossibility  of  solving  the  problem  under  the 
conditions  originally  laid  down. 

Touching  in  the  course  of  his  first  chapter  on  the  way  in 
which  the  problem  was  wont  to  be  enunciated,  Dr.  Hobson  is 
led  to  define  very  clearly  the  distinction  between  geometry  as 
a  physical  or  practical  science  and  geometry  as  an  abstract  or 
rational  science.  This  is  a  point  which  he  has  treated  before 
in  another  place,  namely,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 


Mathematical  Association  in  the  January  of  last  year  (see  the- 
Mathematical  Gazette  for  March,  1913).  It  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  essential  difference  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  science  of  geometry  which  has,  the  author  tells  us,  proved  one 
of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  throughout  the  ages.  Practical 
geometry  in  the  hands  of  the  research  student  is  (and  must 
always  continue  to  be)  liable  to  subjective  and  objective 
errors,  but,  given  “the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains”  on 
the  part  of  the  worker,  and  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the 
instruments  at  his  disposal,  the  errors  may  be  reduced  to  a 
negligible  quantity  for  all  practical  needs.  Far  different  is 
the  case  of  abstract  geometry.  Here  an  approximation,  how¬ 
ever  close,  is  valueless  as  a  solution,  and,  unless  ideal  results 
follow  from  the  use  of  ideal  means,  only  failure  can  actually 
be  recorded. 

Referring  to  the  fitting  distribution  of  his  subject,  Dr. 
Hobson  shows  that  the  history  of  the  problems  of  the 
quadrature  and  the  rectification  of  the  circle  naturally 
divides  itself  into  that  of  three  periods.  The  first  carries  us 
back  into  the  remote  past  and  brings  us  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  characterized  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical  natui’e  of  the  attempts  made  to  discover  the  exact  and 
constant  ratio  of  the  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  on  its  radius, 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter,  the  ratio  being 
known  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.  During  the  period,  the 
abstract  and  ideal  nature  of  the  problem  as  enunciated  was 
always  more  or  less  present  to  the  would-be  solver.  It  is,  as 
the  author  remarks,  a  matter  for  wonder  to  contemplate  the 
degree  of  accuracy  reached  in  spite  of  the  cumbrous  notation 
connected  with  the  arithmetic  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  time  concerned. 

The  second  period  commenced  with  the  birth  of  the  Differ¬ 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  terminated  about  a  century 
later.  The  rise  of  analytical  methods  meant  an  enormous 
increase  of  power  in  calculation,  and  led  moreover  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  analytical  expressions  representing  n  in  series,  and 
also  in  product  and  in  fractional  form.  During  this  period 
men  devoted  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  skill  to  the  numerical 
calculation  of  n  to  a  very  close  approximation.  Its  close, 
however,  left  mathematicians  still  unaware  of  the  character  of 
the  quantity  whose  value  they  sought,  whilst  the  knowledge 
they  possessed  was  not  conducive  to  any  advance  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  impossibility  of  solving  ideally  the  old 
problem.  To  this  period,  however,  must  be  assigned  the 
noting  of  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  quantities  e  and 
7T.  The  succeeding  century  belongs  to  the  third  period  of  our 
history.  It  saw  the  determination  of  n  first  as  irrational  and 
afterwards  as  transcendental.  It  saw  further  the  discovery 
that  a  Euclidean  construction  fails  entirely  to  determine  such 
a  number.  Hence  the  ideal  solution  of  the  old  problem  has 
been  finally  proved— and  that  for  all  time — to  be  impossible 
by  a  Euclidean  construction.  To  the  subsequent  chapters  of 
Dr.  Hobson’s  “  Squaring  the  Circle  ”  we  turn  for  the  details 
which  reveal  more  fully  the  history  of  this  celebrated  problem, 
and  we  invite  our  readers  to  do  likewise.  We  have  but  briefly 
outlined  the  general  scope  of  the  theme. 


“Heroes  of  the  Nations.”  —  Cavour,  and  the  Making  of 
Modern  Italy  (1810-1861).  By  Pietro  Orsi,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua,  Deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
(5s.  net.  Putnam.) 

There  is  generally  arbitrariness,  if  not  injustice,  in  sing¬ 
ling  out  one  man  as  the  hero  of  a  great  movement;  but  if 
one  man  must  be  singled  out  as  the  maker  of  Modern  Italy, 
that  man  must  certainly  be  Cavour.  Next  to  Cavour  must 
be  placed  Mazzini,  whose  lofty  and  strenuous  idealism  “raised 
up  those  souls,  full  of  calm  heroic  faith,  that  were  afterwards 
the  most  effective  fellow-workers  with  Cavour  in  the  national 
revival,”  thus  “  creating  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
fulfilment  of  Cavour’s  positive  policy,”  yet  more  than  once 
led  to  futile  and  disastrous  practical  issues.  With  these  two 
pre-eminent  figures  must  he  joined  the  heroic  and  more 
picturesque  Garibaldi,  and  the  jovial  and  resolute  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  It  seems  very  strange  that  Cavour  and  Maz¬ 
zini  never  met;  and  unfortunate  as  strange.  Fox’,  different 
as  the  men  were  in  temperament  and  in  training,  “  how 
many  mutual  prepossessions  would  have  been  dissipated,  how 
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many  false  judgments  avoided,  by  personal  contact  and  the 
frank  exchange  of  ideas!”  The  moral  teaches  the  need  for 
a  cool  practical  judgment  to  control  the  forces  of  enthusiasm 
into  effective  channels.  Before  Cavour  was  born,  the  French 
Revolution  had  wakened  Italy  from  its  political  lethargy; 
and,  when  Cavour  was  but  a  boy,  Napoleon  had  already  fore¬ 
told  the  rise  of  a  great  nation  with  its  capital  in  Rome. 
Cavour  was  born  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  absolutism, 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1831)  he  had  abandoned  the 
military  career  and  entered  on  serious  preparations  to  realize 
his  youthful  dream  of  becoming  First  Minister  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  But  he  had  to  wait  long  for  his  opportunity: 
the  ignorance  and  unintelligence  of  the  powers  that  were  had 
no  use  for  his  abilities  and  acquirements,  and  naturally  re¬ 
sented  his  independent  bearing.  So  he  studied  and  travelled, 
managed  a  big  estate  of  his  father’s,  organized  industrial 
societies,  engaged  in  railway  enterprises,  founded  the  first 
political  newspaper  in  Piedmont  ( II  Risorgimento ),  and 
gained  a  large  and  varied  experience  of  affairs.  He  was 
just  turned  forty  when  he  became  a  Minister,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  Prime  Minister  (1852).  The  years  of  power 
were  crammed  with  indefatigable  labours  for  internal  Pied¬ 
montese  reorganization  and  development,  for  consolidation 
of  Italian  feeling  and  action,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
foreigner.  During  the  war  of  1859,  Cavour  was  at  the  same 
time  President  of  the  Council,  Foreign  Minister,  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  “  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  anybody  who  did  not  stand  by  his  side  in  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  1859,  to  form  an  adequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  power  for  work.  He  had  a  bed  set  up  at  the  War 
Office,  and  at  night,  wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown,  he  hur¬ 
ried  from  one  Ministry  to  another  [all  the  Ministries  were  in 
the  Palazzo  delle  Segretarie]  to  give  orders  relating  now  to 
artillery,  now  to  diplomatic  correspondence,  now  to  police.” 
The  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formally  proclaimed  on  March  17, 
1861,  twelve  years  after  the  dark  day  of  Novara;  and  in  less 
than  three  months  Cavour  was  dead  (June  6).  The  narra¬ 
tive  is  plain  and  clear,  and  the  criticism  of  men  and  events 
is  fair  and  reasonable.  The  story  is  all  the  more  attractive 
for  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  our  own  country  to  Italy. 
There  is  a  very  liberal  provision  of  illustrations,  including  a 
number  of  good  portraits  and  some  interesting  historical 
documents. 


The  Foundations  of  International  Polity.  By  Norman 
Angell.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Pleinemann.) 

The  six  chapters  of  this  book  substantially  reproduce  as 
many  addresses  delivered  to  various  audiences  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  German  Universities;  and  the  argument  that  runs 
through  them  is  summarized  conveniently  in  an  introductory 
paper  of  considerable  length.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to 
show,  step  by  step,  that  the  existing  theory  of  international 
politics  ignores  the  facts  or  is  based  on  a  demonstrable  mis¬ 
reading  of  them.  “Save  only  in  a  narrow  juridical  sense, 
which,  as  will  be  indicated,  does  not  affect  the  vital  functions 
of  society,”  says  Mr.  Angell,  “  the  nations  which  form  the 
European  community  are  not  sovereign,  nor  independent, 
nor  entities,  nor  rival,  nor  advantageously  predatory;  nor 
does  the  exercise  or  possession  of  the  means  of  physical  coer¬ 
cion  determine  the  relative  advantage  of  each;  nor  is  physi¬ 
cal  coercion  within  their  borders  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
social  organization,  of  law  and  justice.”  “The  need  for 
widespread  co-operation  to  find  our  sustenance  and  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  effectiveness  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of 
securing  services  in  a  co-operative  process  of  any  complex¬ 
ity  ” — these  two  factors  “  have  destroyed,  not  merely  the 
economic,  but  the  moral  and  intellectual,  unity  and  homo¬ 
geneity  of  States,  and  they  have  rendered  the  exercise  of 
force  by  one  State  against  another,  for  economic,  moral,  or 
intellectual  purposes,  futile,  because  ineffective  and  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  end  in  view.” 

We  are  all  pretty  well  agreed,  or  at  any  rate  we  ought  to 
be,  about  the  ramifications  of  business  and  the  universality 
of  ideas.  But,  supposing  that  one  country  is  entirely  per¬ 


suaded  of  all  this  (as  probably  we  may  say  Great  Britain 
is),  what  is  this  country  to  do  so  long  as  other  countries 
retain  their  belief  in  the  virtues  of  force?  If  it  remains  ab¬ 
solutely  pacifist,  and  a  neighbour  country  takes  possession 
of  it,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Angell  says,  the  aggressor  could  not 
control  the  things  of  the  mind,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
possessions,  of  the  subjected  people — in  a  sense;  but  what  of 
its  patriotism,  its  self-respect,  and  all  the  moral  effects  de¬ 
pendent  on  that?  If  patriotism  were  transformed  into 
cosmopolitanism  or  universalism,  well  and  good;  but  till 
then?  Even  Mr.  Angell,  however,  would  not  allow  such  a 
situation  to  develop:  “I  am  a  Pacifist,”  he  explains,  “in 
the  sense  that  I  believe  men  will  best  carry  on  their  fight 
against  Nature  [we  should  rather  say  their  endeavour  to 
understand  Nature  and  to  range  her  on  their  side]  by  ceas¬ 
ing  bootlessly  to  fight  against  each  other  ” — and  we  are  all 
with  him  there;  “  but,”  he  goes  on,  “  I  beg  you  to  note  this, 
that,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  force,  I  do  believe  in  defence 
— that  is  to  'say,  I  do  not  believe  in  allowing  the  other  man’s 
force  to  settle  any  matter  in  dispute  ” — any  more  than,  for 
example,  Air.  Churchill!  Still,  the  minds  of  men  have  been 
gradually  opened  to  :abolish  force  in  many  departments  of 
life,  notably  to  'eliminate  religious  war;  and  Air.  Angell’s 
propaganda  is  all  to  the  good  by  way  of  general  enlighten¬ 
ment  towards  the  'abolition  of  the  aggressor.  Meantime  it 
seems  vain  to  'argue  that  the  aggressor  is  not  to  be  met  with 
the  only  weapons  that  he  understands  and  appreciates.  We 
strongly  recommend  Mr.  Angell’s  book  to  all  prospective 
aggressors  and  unlimited  believers  in  the  efficiency  of  phy¬ 
sical  force. 


The  Mind  at  Work.  Edited  by  Geoffrey  Rhodes. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Alurby.) 

This  is  a  somewhat  unusual  little  book.  Its  sub-title  reads 
“  A  Handbook  of  Applied  Psychology,”  but  the  text  does  not 
make  it  quite  clear  to  what  special  matters  psychology  is  to 
be  applied.  It  is  evidently  not  meant  solely  for  teachers, 
which  may  be  somewhat  of  a  recommendation  to  those  of  us 
who  are  a  trifle  tired  of  our  specially  prepared  doses  of  this 
subject.  In  the  next  place,  of  the  fourteen  chapters  only 
two  are  written  by  the  editor  himself.  The  first  two,  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  are 
contributed  by  0.  Buttar,  M.D. ;  the  next  nine  on  what  may 
be  called  general  psychology  by  E.  J.  Foley;  the  editor 
supplies  the  next  two  chapters  that  include  a  treatment  of 
the  will  and  the  general  unity  of  the  consciousness;  while 
Prof.  Bernard,  of  Florida  University,  concludes  with  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Applications  of  Psychology  to  Social  Problems. 
Dr.  Buttar  does  well  the  small  part  of  the  work  allocated  to 
him.  Mr.  Foley  is  specially  anxious  that  he  should  not  be 
supposed  to  claim  any  originality  for  his  work  beyond  ar¬ 
rangement  and  expression,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  con¬ 
trives  to  give  to  his  contribution  an  air  of  freshness  that  is 
not  quite  usual.  The  titles  of  his  chapters  are  a  little  out  of 
the  rut,  though,  naturally,  he  has  to  cover  all  the  usual 
ground.  His  treatment  includes  all  the  aspects  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  even  the  little  references  to  epistemology  and  meta¬ 
physics  that  are  necessary  to  indicate  the  true  relations  be¬ 
tween  Psychology  and  her  sister  subjects.  The  reference 
to  Locke  at  the  foot  of  page  82  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  un¬ 
usual.  Air.  Foley  is  normally  so  accurate  that  the  word 
“  greater  ”  in  the  last  line  of  page  62  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  slip,  in  view  of  what  he  says  at  the  top  of  page  129. 

The  editor’s  own  contribution  brings  the  book  into  touch 
with  the  more  recent  developments  of  the  “  unconscious  ” 
school.  Freud  is  mentioned  by  name,  and  there  is  enough 
said  on  the  subject  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  school  is  moving.  Prof.  Bernard’s 
chapter  is  remarkably  clear,  and  gives  in  comparatively  small 
bulk  quite  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  social  psychology.  Like  so  many  American  writers  on 
this  subject,  he  does  not  realize  the  priority  of  the  English 
contribution  as  found  in  Walter  Bagehot’s  “  Physics  and 
Politics.”  The  last  three  chapters  of  “The  Alind  at  Work  ” 
mark  a  new  departure  in  the  textbook  treatment  of  psycho- 
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logy.  The  book  has  no  index,  and  the  list  of  psychological 
terms  does  not  make  up  for  the  omission. 

Ambidexterity  and  Mental  Culture.  By  H.  Macnaughten 
Jones.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Heinemann.) 

There  are  some  departments  of  human  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  belong  to  the  province  of 
the  doctor  or  the  schoolmaster.  Stammering,  the  habit  of 
romancing,  or  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean,  the  discovery  of 
genius,  and  the  repression  of  vice,  are  claimed  now  by  one, 
now  by  the  other,  of  the  two  great  teaching  professions.  Dr. 
Macnaughten  Jones  has  written  a  book  which  brings  together 
a  great  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  left-handedness 
and  ambidexterity.  He  considers  that,  as  each  hand  has  its 
own  brain  centre,  the  right  receiving  its  influences  from  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  the  left  from  the  right,  that 
the  often  exclusive  use  of  the  right  hand  in  many  of  the 
occupations  of  modern  civilization  leads  to  a  similarly  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  with  a  consequent 
want  of  development  of  the  potentially  equal  right  half. 

Modern  education  cannot  but  be  interested  in  this  question, 
especially  if  the  claim  he  makes  is  a  fair  one:  “I  anticipate 
a  time  when  it  will  no  long-er  be  rare  to  find  the  two-handed 
men  or  women  workers,”  he  says,  “  equally  proficient  in 
execution  with  both  hands.  When  this  advance  has  been 
made,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  gain  to  the  mental  side 
of  life.”  Let  us  hope  that  schoolmistresses  may  be  able  to 
bring  to  our  notice  some  evidence  that  the  development  of 
ambidexterity  leads  to  a  better  balanced  brain.  At  present 
the  medical  evidence  is  not  very  strong.  We  know  that  a 
small  percentage  of  children  are  naturally  left-handed,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  educate  them  in  the  ordinary  wuy  is  pain 
and  grief  to  them — the  suggestion  is  that  a  similar  number 
are  naturally  right-handed,  and  that  the  vast  majority  can 
be  taught  to  use  either  or  both  hands  with  average  capacity. 

Dr.  Macnaughten  Jones  collects  many  facts  to  support 
his  view,  but  the  real  issue  is  this:  Is  it  possible  to  educate 
both  hands,  and  consequently  both  sides  of  the  brain,  to  the 
condition  of  efficiency^  now  attained  by  most  people  only  with 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  side  of  the  brain?  The  answer 
to  this  must  in  the  long  run  be  answered  by  the  educationists, 
since  there  is  at  present  no  criterion  for  estimating  from  the 
microscopical  appearance  of  any  brain  centre  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  its  development  or  the  limitations  of  its 
activities. 


(1)  The  Groundivorh  of  Arithmetic.  By  Margaret  Punnett,  B.A. 
(3s.  6d.  Longmans.)  (2)  Exercises  in  “  The  Groundwork 
of  Arithmetic.”  Books  I,  II,  and  III.  By  Margaret 
Punnett,  B.A.  (Book  I,  id. ;  Books  II  and  ill,  6d.  each. 
Longmans.) 

The  writer  and  compiler  of  the  above-named  volumes  is 
known  to  many  as  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  London  Day 
Training  College  (University  of  London).  Hence  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  should  be  well  fitted  to  contribute  to 
the  library  of  pedagogical  treatises.  “  The  Groundwork  of 
Arithmetic  "  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  will  well 
repay  a  careful  study  of  its  pages  whether  the  reader  is  a 
student  in  training  or  a  teacher  actually  engaged  in  the 
tuition  of  little  children.  The  course  of  instruction  outlined 
is  designed  for  use  with  pupils  who  range  from  six  to  ten  or 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  who  have  at  the  outset  no  knowledge 
of  numbers  save  the  preliminary  conceptions  derived  from 
games  and  daily  experience.  These  under  wise  guidance 
may  be  many  and  valuable,  but  should  never  be  acquired  as 
the  result  of  conscious  effort.  Perhaps  the  little  volume 
tells  for  the  most  part  what  has  already  been  taught  by 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  for  it  cannot  now  be  said  that 
there  is  a  dearth  of  interest  in  intelligent  teaching  or  the 
same  lack  of  good  books  as  existed  formerly.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  always  room  lor  an  additional  textbook  when  it  com¬ 
bines,  as  in  the  present  case,  excellence  of  treatment,  clearness 
of  exposition,  and  an  interesting  style.  The  work  is  divided 
into  five  “  Sections,”  each  of  which  may  be  roughly  taken  to 
answer  to  a  year  of  the  pupil’s  work.  Oral  exercises  alone  are 
needed  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  two  “  Sections,” 


whilst  the  Books  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  “  Exercises  ”  correspond 
respectively  to  “  Sections  ”  III,  IV,  and  V  of  the  teacher’s 
manual.  Good  diagrams  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher’s 
handbook.  The  few  illustrations  scattered  through  the  volumes 
of  the  “  Exercises  ”  are  less  satisfactory. 


The  Medical  Inspection  of  Girls  in  Secondary  Schools.  By. 

Catherine  Chisholm,  B.A.,  M.D.  (3s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

The  other  day  the  mayor  of  an  important  city  in  the  United 
States  said  he  would  rather  cut  off  his  hand  than  sign  a  docu¬ 
ment  favouring  the  medical  inspection  of  pupils  in  the  schools. 
We  are  not  so  bad  as  that  in  England,  but  no  one  can  read 
such  a  book  as  this  without  noticing  how  extremely  careful 
the  author  is  to  avoid  anything  in  the  way  of  rousing  the 
antagonism  of  either  parents  or  teachers.  Dr.  Chisholm  is 
known  to  be  exceedingly  tactful  in  real  life,  and  she  certainly 
exemplifies  and  inculcates  tact  in  a  most  effective  way  in  these 
pages.  The  book  is  intended  for  different  groups  of  people. 
School  medical  officers,  teachers,  and  that  increasing  group  of 
non-professional  people  who  give  up  their  time  to  the  social 
side  of  educational  work,  will  all  find  something  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Dr.  Chisholm’s  book.  They  will  not  all  find  the 
same  things.  Much  of  the  medical  part  may  be  over  simple 
for  the  medical  people,  though  quite  new  to  many  of  the 
teachers  ;  wrhile  the  parts  bearing  specially  on  school  work 
may  be  a  little  boring  to  experienced  teachers,  but  of  great 
value  to  the  doctors.  Much  of  the  book,  liow’ever,  wall  be  of 
value  to  all  who  read  it.  This  particular  application  of  facts 
is  not  yet  so  common  as  to  have  become  stale.  A  book  of 
exactly  this  kind  was  needed,  and  Dr.  Chisholm  is  just  the 
person  who  should  have  written  it.  A  book  that  has  won 
a  sponsor  like  Miss  Burstall  can  be  recommended  with  the 
utmost  confidence. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

The  Shorter  Aeneid.  Selected  and  arranged  by  H.  H.  Hardy.  With 
a  Preface  and  Introduction  by  II.  E.  Butler,  M.A.  (2s.  6d. 
G.  Bell.) 

Prof.  Butler  opens  an  admirable  preface  with  the  words,  “An 
abbreviated  ‘  Aeneid  ’  will  seem  to  many  an  audacity  and  to  some 
a  profanation.”  Nevertheless,  he  makes  out  a  very  good  case  for 
the  book,  which  is  not  meant  for  scholars,  but  for  ‘  ‘  those  for  whom 
Latin  may  have  real  value  and  a  genuine  message,  hut  for  wrhom  it 
must  always  remain  but  a  subsidiary  element  in  their  education.” 
The  aim  is  to  enable  such  students  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  possib’e, 
the  significance  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Accordingly  those  passages 
are  omitted  wdiich  present  difficulties,  either  of  text  or  interpretation, 
or  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  main  theme.  The  poem  is  thus 
reduced  to  about  half  its  original  length.  The  exact  passages  to 
be  excised  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  but  Prof. 
Butler’s  name  is  a  guarantee  that  the  plan  of  the  book  has  been 
carried  out  with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible  of  the  beauties  of  the 
poem.  There  is  an  excellent  introduction  by  the  same  scholar,  in 
v'hieh  the  importance  of  the  “  Aeneid”  as  a  national  epic  and  the 
greatness  of  its  conception  are  well  brought-  out.  The  book  contains 
brief  notes,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  study  the  whole  poem  would 
do  wrell  to  read  it  in  this  abbreviated  edition. 

“  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors.”- — Thucydides,  Book  VI.  By 
Charles  Forster  Smith.  (6s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

This  edition,  as  the  editor  tells  us  in  his  preface,  is  based  upon 
Steup’s  version  of  Classen’s  edition,  Berlin,  1906.  The  editor’s 
judgment,  however,  is  thoroughly  independent,  and  his  text  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  conservative  than  that  of  Steup.  While  accepting 
almost  all  changes  which  may  fairly  he  regarded  as  certain,  he 
returns  to  the  MS.  reading  in  a  number  of  passages.  In  such  cases, 
and  indeed  wherever  the  text  has  been  called  into  question  with  any 
probability,  he  gives  us  in  an  appendix  a  full  discussion  of  proposed 
changes  and  of  difficulties  of  interpretation.  The  explanatory  notes 
are  very  clear,  and  exhibit  a  minute  and  detailed  knowledge  of 
Thucydidean  style  and  language.  An  unfortunate  misprint  (ijuas  for 
yuas)  at  Chapter  XL,  line  13  (page  84,  line  3)  mars  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  Three  maps  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  The  only 
remark  we  noticed  to  which  exception  might  be  taken  was  in  a  note 
on  ov,  Chapter  XXXIII,  line  5  (page  66,  line  4),  which  is  said  to 
negative  both  participle  and  verb  in  the  phrase  “  ou  KarcKpofi-qOeh 
icr^tjme.”  Only  the  verb  is  negatived,  the  words  meaning  “  I  will 
( Continued  on  pane  300.) 
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PALGRAYE’S  GOLDEN  TREASURY.  With  108 
additional  poems  to  end  of  nineteenth  century  and  notes  by 
C.  13.  Wheeler.  2s.  6d.  Separately,  the  Notes,  Is.  6d.  net ; 
the  Text,  Is.  net. 

SELECTED  ENGLISH  SHORT  STORIES.  With  an 
introduction  by  H.  Walker.  On  thick  or  thin  paper,  Is. 
net. 

POEMS  OF  ACTION.  Selected  by  V.  H.  Collins.  Is.  6d. 

THE  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY.  Adapted  by 
H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowler  (authors  of  The  King’s  English) 
from  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  1056  pages.  3s.  6d. 
net  ;  on  Oxford  India  Paper,  6s.  6d.  net. 

BOOK  OF  BALLADS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Selected  by  J.  C.  Smith  and  G.  Soutar.  With  introductions, 
notes,  and  glossary.  Is.  4d. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  Hamlet, 
Coriolanus,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  As  You  Like 
It,  Richard  II,  The  Tempest,  is.  net  each. 

THE  LAYMAN’S  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Comprising  the 
major  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  selections  from  the 
Apocrypha  arranged  from  the  Revisers’  Version,  and  edited 
with  brief  notes  by  the  Rev.  Canon  M.  G.  Glazebrook.  In 
two  parts,  2s.  6d.  each.  Part  I :  The  Historical  Books. 
With  11  maps.  Part  II :  The  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Wisdom  Books.  With  3  maps. 

Also  in  one  volume,  on  thin  paper,  with  11  maps.  3s.  6d.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  BRITISH  HISTORY.  55  b.c  - 

a.d.  1854.  Being  extracts  from  contemporary  documents  and 
literature.  Selected  by  J.  Turral.  2s.  6d. 

THE  LIVING  PAST.  A  Sketch  of  Western  Progress.  By 
F.  S.  Marvin.  3s.  6d.  net. 

SELECT  PASSAGES  ON  DUTY  TO  THE  STATE 
AND  KINDRED  SUBJECTS.  Arranged  by  J.  G. 
Jennings.  3s.  6d.  Also  in  two  volumes.  Vol.'  I,  Is.  9d. 
Vol.  II,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUMES  IN  THE  OXFORD  GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited  by  A.  d.  Herbertson. 

ANIMAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  M.  Newbigin.  4s.  Gd. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  M. 

Hardy.  3s.  6d. 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  DISCOVERY.  By  H.  B. 

Wetherill.  With  26  maps.  3s.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  0.  J.  R.  Howarth.  2s.  6d. 


ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ATLAS.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 
With  introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde.  5s.  net. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY.  By 

E.  0.  Tancock.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net. 

HANDWORK  AND  ITS  PLACE  IN  EARLY  EDU¬ 
CATION.  By  L.  L.  Plaisted.  With  203  Illustrations. 
4s.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  E.  E.  Spicer 

and  E.  C.  Pegler.  2s.  6d. 


L’HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE  EN  THEMES  (1789 
1912).  Short  Passages  for  Translation  into  French.  By  T. 
Pettigrew"  Young.  2s.  6d. 

OXFORD  JUNIOR  FRENCH  SERIES. 

New  Volumes  : 

Maupassant  ...  Contes  de  Guerre  (L870). 

Deroulede  ...  Feuilles  de  Route  (1870).  Is.  6d. 
Audoux  ...  ...  Marie-Claire  a  Villevieille.  Is.  6d. 


PETIT  RECUEIL  DE  CHANTS  FRANCAIS.  By 

H.  Carter.  Large  Edition,  containing  words  in  large  type 
and  music  in  staff-notation,  with  accompaniments  edited  by 
G  Dyson.  4s.  6d.  net.  Small  Edition,  containing  words  and 
tunes  in  staff -notation,  and  in  tonic  sol-fa  by  W.  L.  Brooks- 
bank.  2s. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  By 

W.  H.  David.  Is.  6d. 

OXFORD  JUNIOR  GERMAN  SERIES . 

Edited  by  W.  H.  David.  With  questionnaire,  exercises,  notes, 
and  vocabulary.  Stiff  cloth,  with  or  without  vocabulary. 
Is.  6d.  pdr  volume. 

First  Three  Volumes  : 

Klausman  :  Wolfdietrich.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Adams. 

Simrock :  Till  Eulenspiegel.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Seebohm. 
Yillenger  :  Leodegar.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Merryweather. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  E.  E. 

Bryant  and  E.  D.  C.  Lake.  Is.  6d. 

A  NEW  SERIES 
OF  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS. 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  A.  E.  Hillard.  2s.  per  volume. 

Caesar:  Gallic  War.  Books  I-VII.  (Seven  Volumes). 
Edited  by  T.  Rice  Holmes. 

Ovid:  Selections.  I,  Tristia ;  II,  Fasti;  III,  Heroides. 
(Three  Volumes.)  Edited  by  J.  W.  E.  Pearce. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

THE  OXFORD  ELEMENTARY 
LATIN  AND  GREEK  READERS. 

By  W.  D.  Lowe.  Simplified  and  graduated  selections  with  his 
torical  introductions,  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabularies. 

Recent  Volumes  : 

Tales  of  Great  Generals  (Cornelius  Nepos).  Is.  Gd. 
Anecdotes  From  Pliny’s  Letters.  Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  Herodotus.  2s.  6d. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  N.  J.  Chignell  and  W.  E.  Paterson. 
With  or  without  Answers. 

The  complete  book,  4s.  6d.  Part  I  (Simple  and  Compound  Rules,  Decimals, 
Vulgar  Fractions,  Ratio  Methods  and  their  Application),  2s.  6d.  Part  II  (Logar¬ 
ithms,  Mensuration,  Commercial  Arithmetic  : — Construction  and  Use  of  Tables, 
Profit  and  Loss,  Simple  and  Compound  Interest,  Stocks),  2s.  6d.  Examples 
only:  — Parts  I  and  II,  3s.  6d. :  Part  I,  2s. ;  Part  II,  2s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INFINITESIMAL  CAL¬ 
CULUS.  With  applications  to  Mechanics  and  Physics.  By 
G.  W.  Caunt.  12s. 

A  New  Geometry  in  accordance  with  the  Recommendations  of 
Board  of  Education  Circular  711. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOMETRY.  (Stages  I  and  II.) 
By  E.  O.  Taylor,  ,1s.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  THEORETICAL  AND 
PRACTICAL.  (Stage  III.)  By  W.  E.  Paterson  and  E.  O. 
Taylor.  Vol.  I :  Triangles  and  Quadrilaterals.  Is.  Sd. 
Vol.  II :  Circle  and  Similar  Figures,  in  prep>aration. 
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not  refrain  from  speaking  through  fear.”  We  congratulate  the 
author  on  a  most  able  piece  of  editing,  and  recommend  the  hook  to 
all  advanced  students  of  Thucydides. 

The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies.  1913.  Edited  by  Cyril  Bailey, 
M.A.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Murray.) 

With  the  present  issue  this  excellent  annual  summary  of  work  in 
the  classical  field  reaches  its  eighth  year.  Containing  as  it  does 
articles  by  specialists  on  the  latest  work  in  all  the  many  branches  of 
classical  research,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  classical  student.  This 
year  the  chapter  on  philology  is  omitted,  and  its  place  taken  by  that 
on  grammar,  lexicography,  and  metric,  which  last  appeared  in  1911. 
Other  chapters  covering  the  work  of  two  years  are  those  on  New 
Testament,  Hellenistic  Greek,  and  Modern  Greek.  Otherwise  the 
volume  contains  all  the  usual  well  known  features. 

A  Shorter  Second  Latin  Course.  By  E.  H.  Scott,  B.A.,  and  Frank 
Jones,  B.A.  (2s.  Blackie.) 

In  this  edition  of  the  Second  Latin  Course  the  authors  have  cut  out 
the  passage  from  Caesar’s  “Gallic  War,”  Book  I,  on  which  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  is  based,  and  which  was  formerly  given  in 
full  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  exercises  are  also  considerably 
shortened.  The  book  will  be  more  useful  to  many  in  its  abbreviated 
form. 

Synthetic  Latin  Vocabularies.  By  the  Bev.  Hedley  V.  Taylor, 
B.A.  Oxon,  M.A.  (Is.  Blackie.) 

These  vocabularies  contain  a  large  number  of  Latin  words  arranged 
under  headings  such  as  “  Time  and  Space,”  “Government  and  Ad¬ 
ministration,”  “  Law  and  Justice,”  &c.  Many  of  the  headings  are 
furnished  with  useful  notes  on  Roman  practice  and  custom  in  the 
department  to  which  the  words  given  relate. 

EDUCATION. 

Co -Education  in  Practice.  By  J.  H.  Badley.  (Is.  net.  Heffer.) 

This  is  an  expansion  of  an  address  delivered  to  “  The  Heretics  ”  at 
Cambridge  by  the  Head  Master  of  Bedales  School.  The  arguments 
for  Co-education  are  based  largely  on  the  author’s  experience,  and 
are  presented  in  a  very  persuasive  way.  The  pamphlet  is  singularly 
free  from  dogmatism,  and  is  characterized  by  a  laudable  desire  to  get 
at  the  truth  on  a  highly  controversial  subject.  To  maintain  the 
literary  amenities  without  lowering  the  scientific  character  of  the 
argument  the  author  adds  three  appendixes  containing  statistical 
facts  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

The  Health  and  Physique  of  School  Children.  By  Arthur  Greenwood. 

(Is.  net.  King.) 

This  book  represents  the  results  of  a  serious  attempt  to  get  reliable 
statistics  on  the  physical  development  of  the  school  children  of  this 
country.  The  advance  it  has  made  on  the  best  previous  work  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  children  represented  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  British  Association  inquiry  (1875-1883)  dealt  with 
42,000  individuals,  while  Mr.  Greenwood’s  tables  include  80,000. 
The  report  is  valuable  mainly  for  the  figures  it  supplies.  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  certainly  draws  some  conclusions,  but  he  is  fully  aware  how 
tentative  these  must  be  at  this  stage.  His  great  achievement,  and  it 
is  a  great  one,  is  to  present  such  material  as  enables  us  to  begin  the 
study  in  a  scientific  way.  To  begin  with,  his  results  suggest  certain 
questions,  and  indicate  promising  ways  of  answering  them.  Mr. 
Greenwood  has  deserved  well  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  young  by  this  bit  of  solid  work,  and  the  Ratan  Tata  Founda¬ 
tion  is  doing  excellent  work  in  making  such  publications  possible. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading  by  the  Phonic  Method.  By  John  Mason. 

(2s.  Oliver  &  Boyd.) 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the 
teaching  of  reading,  the  second  with  a  commentary  on  the  progressive 
primers  and  readers.  The  first  part  aims  rather  at  suggesting  than 
dictating  a  method,  but  probably  the  best  value  will  be  obtained 
from  the  book  by  those  using  the  primers  and  readers  referred  to. 

Notes  on  the  Teaching  of  English.  Parti.  By  W.  J.  Batchelder. 

(Is.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  is  one  of  those  aids  that  are  now  being  offered  to  teachers  in 
the  actual  discharge  of  their  functions.  The  author  has  worked  up 
into  a  textbook  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  the  teaching- 
of  English  to  be  found  in  the  Board  of  Education’s  “Suggestions  to 
Teachers.”  This  is  ingenious,  and  has  won  the  approbation  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Jarvis,  the  experienced  Normal  Master  at  St.  Mark’s  Training 
College,  who  supplies  a  preface.  The  book  is  eminently  practical, 
and  will  without  doubt  prove  serviceable  to  young  teachers.  If  there 
were  such  beings  as  teachers  inclined  to  be  lazy  they  should  not  be 
tempted  with  this  book.  Of  course  if  they  are  merely  overworked 
they  may  use  it  without  sin  and  with  some  satisfaction. 

The  Unfolding  of  Personality  as  the  Chief  Aim  in  Education. 

By  Thiselton  Mark,  (ls.net.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

We  welcome  this  cheap  edition  of  a  work  that  in  its  original  form 
was  favourably  reviewed  in  these  columns.  It  Is  encouraging  that 
solid  books  of  this  kind  are  in  so  great  demand  as  to  warrant  such  a 


reissue.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Mark  on  the  success  of  his  writing  and 
the  publisher  on  the  handsome  way  in  which  he  has  brought  out  this 
cheap  edition. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Junior  Geometry.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc. ,  F.C.P. 

(University  Tutorial  Press.) 

A  small  textbook  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  candidates  for  the  Cambridge  Junior  or  Preliminary  Local 
Examinations.  The  work  is  more  elementary  than,  but  is  neverthe¬ 
less  based  on,  the  “Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical”  which  is 
due  to  the  same  author  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  P.  Workman, 
M.A.,  B.Sc.  The  newly  proposed  Junior  Form  Course  is  generally 
satisfactory  in  plan  and  treatment,  and  useful  in  scope.  The  wording 
is  sometimes  not  quite  precise,  and  to  our  thinking-  the  solution  of 
problems  should  never  be  taught  without  some  explanation  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  the  method.  Mere  construction  is  evidently 
suggested  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume,  for  otherwise  why  should 
the  constructions  be  duplicated  later,  with  the  addition  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  demonstrations  ? 

An  Algebra  for  Preparatory  Schools.  By  Trevor  Dennis,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  Sherborne  School.  (2s.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

This  little  book  follows  the  syllabus  issued  by  the  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Head  Masters’  Conference.  The  subject  is  developed 
by  the  use  of  examples,  and  constant  revision  practice  is  afforded.  It 
is  suggested  that  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  should  be  oral,  and 
masters’  copies  of  the  book  are  arranged  with  answers  interleaved 
with  the  text.  In  the  Graphical  section  we  are  glad  to  see  the  caution 
given  to  draw  the  lines  with  an  H  pencil  sharpened  to  a  chisel  point. 
ASH  pencil  would  not  have  been  too  hard.  The  practical  examples 
in  the  last  section  are  a  useful  feature. 

“Columbia  University  Lectures.” — Graphical  Methods.  By  Carl 
Runge,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen.  (6s.  6d.  net.  Humphrey  Milford.) 

Graphical  methods  of  investigation  possess  many  distinct  advan¬ 
tages  which  lead  the  engineer,  the  physicist,  and  others  whose  work 
follows  lines  of  an  essentially  practical  character  to  adopt  them 
freely,  on  account  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  positive  de¬ 
monstration,  coupled  with  a  direct  and  reasonably  accurate  solution, 
can  be  obtained  for  many  types  of  mathematical  problems  which  are 
insusceptible  to  easy  treatment  by  analytical  processes.  The  value 
of  these  lectures  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  outline  the  development 
and  investigation  of  graphical  methods  from  the  purely  mathematical 
point  of  view.  The  work  includes  graphic  arithmetic,  the  graphic 
handling  of  integral  functions  and  complex  numbers,  with  a  brief 
note  on  the  application  of  the  latter  to  vibration  problems.  Graphical 
representation  of  functions  which  involve  two,  three,  or  four  variables, 
the  representation  of  a  space  surface  by  a  plane  drawing,  graphical 
integration,  differentiation,  and  the  solution  of  differential  equations, 
are  also  dealt  with.  The  information  given  is  sufficient  to  facilitate 
the  application  of  graphical  methods  to  almost  any  problem  which  is 
susceptible  to  this  form  of  mathematical  treatment.  Practical  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  pointed  out  in  places,  but  the  specialized  application 
is  left  for  the  reader  to  consider  with  respect  to  his  own  particular 
branch  of  work.  The  lectures  are  well  worth  reading  and  studying 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important  side  line  of  mathematical 
investigation. 

“Cambridge  Mathematical  Tracts.” — No.  14:  The  Twisted  Cubic. 
By  P.  W.  Wood,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
(2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  tract  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  sections,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  projective  properties  of  the  twisted  cubic,  and  the  second 
with  the  special  properties  of  the  cubical  hyperbola.  A  connected 
analytical  treatment  brings  out  all  the  interesting  metrical  properties 
associated  with  this  curve,  and  the  tract  efficiently  fills  what  has  been 
a  gap  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

HISTORY. 

Early  English  Social  History  from  the  Chronicles.  By  Agnes  F.  Dodd, 
Lecturer  on  History  at  the  Greystoke  Place  Day  Training 
College,  London.  (2s.  G.  Bell.) 

This  is  not  a  source-book  of  the  usual  kind,  but  a  consecutive 
narrative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English  history  on  broad 
lines,  and,  where  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  chroniclers.  The 
social  and  domestic  conditions,  and  generally  the  fife  and  character 
of  the  time,  are  very  fully  depicted.  Though  ‘  ‘  written  primarily  for 
teachers,”  the  book  is  an  excellent  History  of  the  period  for  any  class 
of  readers,  and  especially  for  young  school  folk. 

Early  Collegiate  Life.  By  John  Venn,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. , 
President  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  (5s.  net. 
Heffer.) 

Dr.  Venn  has  gathered  into  a  convenient  volume  a  number  of 
articles  and  addresses  on  a  wide  variety  of  matters  connected  with 
( Continued  on  page  302.) 
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Mr.  John  Murray 

A  JUNIOR  CHEMISTRY. 

A  thoroughly  sound  course  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Chemistry  on  modern  lines,  based 
throughout  upon  laboratory  work. 
Specially  prepared  to  cover  the  course 
needed  for  the  Junior  “Locals”  and 
similar  Examinations.  By  W.  D.  KOGERS, 
F.I.C.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.  Bond.),  A.B/.C.So.  (Lond.), 
Chemistry  Master,  Grove  Park  School,  Wrexham. 
With  numerous  Diagrams,  3s.  6d. 


L1MEN  :  A  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK. 

By  Professors  WALTERS  and  CONWAY. 

Fourth  (Revised)  Edition,  2s.  6d.  Teach¬ 
ers’  Edition,  including  the  Appendix 
(Suggestions  for  Teachers  on  the  Oral 
Method),  3s.  Part  I,  Is.  6d.  Part  II, 
Is.  6d. 

A  “MIDDLE  METHOD”  GERMAN 
COURSE. 

Reading-Book  and  Grammar  with  Direct 
Method  and  Re-Translation  Exercises. 

By  E.  W.  M.  DRAPER,  B.A.,  L.  esL.,  Assistant 
Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  2s.  6d. 

Each  subject  is  treated  on  a  double  page.  It  consists 
of  three  parts — (1)  The  narrative  ;  (2)  Word-groups  ;  (3)  Oral 
Questions.  Beside  this,  there  are  several  carefully  graduated 
exercises  on  each  reading  lesson,  and  a  tabulated  grammar 
appendix,  to  which  constant  reference  is  made  throughout. 
The  systematic  teaching  of  composition  and  grammar  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  method  of  the  book. 


MATTER,  FORM,  AND  STYLE. 

A  Manual  of  Practice  in  the  Writing  of 
English  Composition.  By  HARDRESS 
O’GRADY.  3rd  Impression.  2s. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  E.  E.  KITCHENER,  M.A.,  Whitgift  School, 
Croydon.  2nd  Impression.  Is.  6d. 

Especially  suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
and  similar  Examinations. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt.,  Whitgift  School, 
Croydon.  2nd  Impression.  Is.  6d. 

Especially  suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
and  similar  Examinations.  The  Recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  have  been 
adopted. 

GRAMMAIRE  FRANCAISE 

3  

ELEMENT  AIRE.  Avec  Exercices. 

By  W.  M.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Head  of  the  Modern 
Language  Department,  Roval  Naval  College, 
Osborne.  Third  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

In  the  new  (3rd)  edition  the  Terminology  recommended 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  has 
been  adopted. 

ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


BLACK! E’S  LIST. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  HOMELAND. 

A  collection  of  English  Verse.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
R.  P.  Scott,  LL.D.,  and  Katharine  T.  Wallas,  M.A.  In 
two  Volumes.  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

Book  I.  Echoes  from  History — Britain  Overseas — The  Sea — The 
Changing  Year. 

Book  II.  The  English  Countryside— Home— Exile— Compatriots — 
The  Call  to  Serve— The  Call  to  Happiness. 

N.B.—Setfor  College  of  Preceptors’  Examinations. 

THE  GROUNDWORK  OF  BRITISH 
HISTORY. 

By  GEORGE  TOWNSEND  WARNER,  M.A., 

Sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ;  Master  of 
the  Modern  Side  in  Harrow  School ;  Author  of  “A  Brief 
Survey  of  British  History,”  &c.,  and 

C.  H.  K.  MARTEN,  M.A., 

Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

With  Maps,  Time  Charts,  and  Fall  Index.  764  pages, 
super-crown  8vo,  6s.  Also  in  Two  Parts,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Also  issued  in  Three  Sections,  2s.  6d.  each. 


THE  WARWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Prof!  HERFORD,  Litt.D. 

The  best  aud  most  wddely  used  Edition  of  Shakespeare  for 
School  purposes.  Price  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

BLACKIE’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 


6d.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Over  100  Volumes.  To 
be  used  in  correlation  with  the  study  of  English  Literature 

and  History. 


BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH 
TEXTS. 


From  Modern  French  Literature.  Printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  with  Brief  Notes,  Exercises,  Phrase-list,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fcap.  8vo,  8d.  each. 


BLACKIE’S  LITTLE  FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 


Representing  all  important  French  Authors  from  Montaigne 
to  Bourget.  Fcap.  8vo,  4d.  each. 

"BLACKTi’S  SMALLER  ENGLISH 

CLASSICS. 

Selections  -From  Standard  Authors. 

Edited  by  Competent  Scholars,  with  Biographical  Sketch  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  Each,  paper,  2d. ;  limp  cloth,  3d. 

HEROINES  OF  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

From  the  Dawn  of  Modern  History  to  last  Century. 
By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF. 

With  12  full-page  Illustrations.  Cloth  Boards,  Is.  6d. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

TO  BLACKIE’a  LIBRARY  OF  PEDAGOGICS. 

EDUCATIVE  TOYS. 

An  account  of  investigations  with  Montessori  and  other 
apparatus  conducted  at  the  Fielden  School.  By  Miss  K. 
Steel  and  Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Is.  6d.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  NATIONAL  GAMES: 

Their  Value,  Organization,  and  Laws. 

By  Herbert  Leather,  Plead  Master,  The  Boys’  School, 
Tyldesley.  Is.  6d.  net. 


A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  EDUCATION. 

By  E.  B.  R.  Prideaux,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Education 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  2s  net. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to — 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  51  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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his  college,  and  lie  lias  done  well  to  recognize  that  the  interest  in 
the  materials  is  not  confined  to  his  college  or  to  Cambridge.  There 
are  many  quaint  things  to  narrate  from  a  period  of  five  centuries 
even  in  the  history  of  a  single  college,  and  in  many  ways  the  college 
touches  the  broad  stream  of  national  history.  Hardly  anything  in 
the  book  is  more  moving  than  the  “  appreciation”  of  Dr.  Caius, 
the  second  Founder.  The  whole  work  is  written  in  charming  style, 
and  the  selection  of  material  is  largely  illustrative  of  college  life 
generally  in  these  past  centuries. 

(1)  Western  Europe.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Fellow 

of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  (2)  The  English  Nation : 
Industrial  and  Social  History.  By  P.  Meadows,  M.A.  Lond. 
(2s.  each.  G.  Bell.) 

The  first  two  volumes  of  four  intended  to  constitute  an  “  Historical 
Course  for  Middle  Forms  ”  (age  twelve  to  sixteen).  (1)  sketches 
very  clearly  the  great  phases  of  Continental  development,  and 

(2)  gives  special  attention  to  English  industrial  and  social  history ; 
the  next  two  will  deal  with  constitutional  and  political  and  general 
history.  To  each  chapter  are  appended  illustrative  extracts  from 
original  sources,  and  three  or  four  comprehensive  and  testing  questions. 
The  plan  is  admirable,  and  -it  is  effectively  carried  out.  But  why  not 
be  accurate  in  elementary  details  ?  For  example,  Cavour  was  not 
‘‘horn  in  1809  ”:  he  was  horn  in  1810.  Again,  we  are  informed 
i hat  “in  1861,  soon  after  the  death  of  Cavour,  the  first  parliament 
of  Italy  met  at  Turin,  and  the  Sardinian  ruler  became  King  of  Italy.” 
But  these  things  happened,  not  soon  after,  hut  soon  before,  the  death 
of  Cavour  ;  for  the  parliament  met  on  F'ebuary  18,  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy  on  March  17,  and  Cavour  died  on  June 
6,  1861.  Such  gratuitous  blemishes  are  vexatious  and  disappointing. 

Select  Passages  oil  Duty  to  the  State  and  Kindred  Subjects.  For  reading, 
analysis,  and  translation  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  Arranged  by 
J.  Gr.  Jennings,  M.A.  Oxon.,  Indian  Educational  Service, 
Principal  of  the  Muir  Central  College,  Allahabad.  (2s.  6d. 
Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press.) 

The  extracts  are  chosen  “with  a  view  of  emphasizing  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  State  and  to  one  another,  ”  and  they  are  arranged 
into  two  Series  or  four  parts  graduated  in  difficulty.  The  Series 
maybe  had  in  separate  volumes  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  8d.).  The  passages 
furnish  good  reading,  and  are  well  worth  thinking  over. 

The  Madras  Presidency,  with  Mysore,  Coorg,  and  the  Associated  States. 
By  Edgar  Thurston,  C.I.E.,  sometime  Superintendent  of  the 
Madras  Government  Museum.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  opportune  series  of  “Provincial 
Geographies  of  India,”  under  the  most  competent  general  Editorship 
of  Sir  T.  H.  Holland,  K.C.I.E.,  D  Sc.,  F.R.S.  We  entirely  agree 
with  Sir  T.  H.  Holland  that  “  everyone  who  knows  the  Senior 
Presidency  will  recognize  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of  Mr.  Thurston  to 
give  a  true  picture  of  South  India”:  no  living  man  has  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people.  The  information  is 
accordingly  abundant  and  accurate.  Yet  the  presentation  is  bare 
and  unattractive.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  form  of  a 
mere  catalogue,  and  two  or  three  of  the  chapters  are  very  little  more 
than  lists,  which  may  be  eloquent  to  those  that  know,  but  tell  very 
little  to  those  that  come  for  information.  What  a  romance  of  science 
might  the  chapter  on  irrigation  have  been  made  !  The  hundred 
maps  and  illustrations  do  much  to  picture  the  country  to  the  reader. 

Heroines  of  European  History.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff. 

(Is.  6d.  Blackie.) 

This  is  a  very  attractive  companion  volume  to  “Heroes  of  the 
European  Nations.”  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  simple  reading  lessons, 
and  will  give  illustration  and  emphasis  to  a  number  of  historical  epi¬ 
sodes  or  movements.  “  It  has  seemed  best  to  select  a  bevy  of  the 
most  attractive  or  inspiring  heroines  from  different  countries,  periods, 
and  fields  of  action,  the  choice  being  made  with  an  eye  to  variety  of 
interests  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  historic  continuity.”  The  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Jeanne  d’Albret,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Maria  Theresa,  Madame  Roland,  Florence  "Nightingale — these  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  variety  and  interest.  Mr.  Moncrieff  writes 
with  all  his  accustomed  fluency  and  picturesqueness.  There  are  12 
illustrations. 

The  Threshold  of  History.  By  H.  R.  Hall.  (Is.  Harrap.) 

Young  readers — and  perhaps  not  a  few  older  readers  as  well — that; 
follow  the  adventures  of  Bran  will  be  charmingly  initiated  into  the 
most  probable  ways  of  life  of  men  in  our  own  land  in  the  dim  times 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  They  will  realize  the  isolation  of  the 
people  in  small  tribes  often  at  war  with  each  other,  the  difficulties  of 
self- protection  and  getting  food  supplies,  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
chief,  the  influence  of  magic,  the  beginnings  of  trade  intercourse,  the 
evolution  of  the  bronze  axe,  &c. — in  a  word,  the  prehistoric  conditions 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  development  of  civilization.  The  materials 
are  most  judiciously  chosen  and  most  skilfully  worked  into  a  simple 
and  interesting  narrative.  There  are  many  useful  illustrations. 


ENGLISH. 

A  Handbook  of  Precis  Writing.  By  E.  Derry  Evans,  M.A. 

(2s.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  little  book  should  form  a  very  valuable  aid  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  important  art  of  precis  writing.  The  introduction 
gives  good  practical  hints  as  to  “  how  to  set  about  writing  a  precis,” 
and  is  followed  by  examples  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  worked  out 
in  detail  as  models.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  examples  for 
practice  arranged  in  three  groups — easy,  moderately  difficult,  and 
difficult. 

Selections  from  Hazlitt.  Edited  by  Prof .  Will  David  Howe.  (5s.  Ginn.) 

This  volume  aims  at  giving  essays  of  Hazlitt  “  which  distinguish 
him  as  a  critic  of  painting,  of  the  drama,  of  books,  and  of  life.”  The 
introduction  gives  a  critical  account  of  the  author’s  work  under  these 
different  aspects,  and  includes  also  an  interesting  biographical  sketch 
and  a  bibliography.  The  notes  supply  explanations  of  the  allusions 
and  references  in  the  text  as  well  as  brief  introductory  remarks  on 
each  essay.  The  book  should  form  an  interesting  means  of  making 
acquaintance  with  Hazlitt’s  works. 

Shorter  Modern  Piet  ionary.  (Is.  Macmillan.) 

This  is  an  abridged  and  modified  form  of  the  *  ‘  Modern  Dictionary,” 
intended  for  the  use  of  young  pupils.  It  includes  not  only  words 
whose  spelling,  pronunciation,  or  meaning  might  present  difficulty 
to  school  boys  and  girls,  but  also  explanations  of  common  phrases, 
such  as  “  the  yellow  peril,”  and  of  initials,  e.g.  B.D.  and  G.N.R. 
All  important  derivations  are  given,  and  the  pronunciation  is  very 
satisfactorily  indicated  wherever  the  mere  separation  of  a  word  into 
syllables  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  book  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  teachers  seeking  for  their  pupils  a  clear,  concise,  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  dictionary. 

English  lessons  on  the  Gouin  Method.  By  F.  Themoin,  late  Principal 
of  the  Gouin  Schools,  London,  and  M.  F.  Yates.  (Is.  6d. 
Hachette. ) 

This  is  a  first  book  for  children,  illustrated,  and  is  intended  to  be 
followed  by  the  same  author’s  “  Gouin  Method  for  Adults.”  The 
various  “  lessons  ”  are  interesting  and  well  graduated,  and  the 
necessary  grammar  is  simply  and  briefly  expressed. 

A  Manual  of  English  for  Foreign  Students.  By  E.  C.  Marshall  and 
E.  Schaap.  (3s.  6d  Hachette.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  foreigners  resident  in  this 
country  who  “are  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  are  anxious 
to  get  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  essentials  of 
English  phonetics,  the  second  of  grammar,  and  the  third  of  composi¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  careful  description  and  analysis  of  English  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  its  relation  to  our  difficult  and  irregular  spelling.  The 
grammar  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  such  difficult  points  as  the 
use  of  “shall”  and  “will”  and  of  the  subjunctive  mood — to  take 
only  two  or  three  examples — are  well  and  clearly  explained.  The 
section  dealing  with  composition  includes  material  for  practice  in 
distinguishing  between  words  of  similar  and  allied  meanings,  explan¬ 
ations  of  common  errors,  lists  of  idioms,  forms  of  letter- writing,  and 
other  matters.  The  book  should  prove  of  real  and  practical  value  to 
the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Selected  English  Speeches  from  Burke  to  Gladstone.  Edited  by  Edgar  R. 

Jones,  M.P.  (Is.  net.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

The  fact  that  this  little  volume  is  one  of  “The  "World’s  Classics  ” 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  in  praise  of  it.  It  contains  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  eighteen  speeches,  all  by  well  known  speakers,  most 
of  them  by  famous  ones,  and  all  distinguished  both  by  the  interest  of 
their  subject-matter  and  by  their  merit  as  examples  of  “  the  highest 
attainment  in  oral  expression.” 

“English  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools.” — (1)  Tales  of  a  Grand¬ 
father.  Second  Series.  Edited  by  J.  Hutchison.  (2)  Sertum  : 
a  Garland  of  Prose  Narratives.  Book  I.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Fowler 
and  H.  W.  M.  Parr.  (3)  Wanderings  in  Spam  :  Selections  from 
“  The  Bible  in  Spain  ”  of  George  Borrow.  Edited  by  F.  A. 
Cavenagh,  M.A.  (Is.  each  vol.  Macmillan.) 

Three  new  contributions  to  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  series  of  texts  in 
English  literature  for  secondary  schools.  The  selections  from  Scott’s 
“  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  ”  embrace  the  Jacobite  movement  from  the 
death  o  Montrose  to  Culloden.  The  prose  narratives  under  the  title 
“  Serturn  ”  (not  happily  chosen  because  giving  a  suggestion  of 
strangeness  in  introducing  very  familiar  writers)  include  selections 
from  Froissart,  Defoe,  Bunyan,  Anson,  Goldsmith,  and  Cowper 
(sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries).  Mr.  Cavenagh’s  selection  from 
“  The  Bible  in  Spain”  does  happily  just  what  is  necessary  to  give  a 
popular  form  to  what  should  surely  he  a  boy’s  book  ;  the  misleading 
title  is  changed  to  “Wanderings  in  Spain”  (for  this  is  what  the 
book  is  really  about),  and  the  pure  narrative  of  adventure  is  set  free 
from  much  of  the  extraneous  matter  which  the  conditions  under 
which  the  book  was  first  published  rendered  necessary. 

( Continued  on  page  304. ) 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA. 

By  G.  St.  L.  Carson,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  Reader  in  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  formerly  Head  Mathematical 
Master  in  Tonbridge  School;  and  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Part  I.  Now  Ready.  346  pages.  Price  3s. 

In  placing-  Part  I  of  the  “  ELEMENTS  OF  AL¬ 
GEBRA  ”  on  the  market  the  publishers  feel  that  they  are 
justified  in  using  the  word  NEW  to  describe  it.  There 
are  already  many  elementary  textbooks  on  Algebra  in  use, 
and  at  first  sight  another  may  seem  to  be  superfluous ; 
but  the  standing  of  the  authors  renders  this  one  worthy  of 
special  notice. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  has  been  to  write  a  book  containing 
all  the  work  needed  in  an  ordinary  school  course  not  leading  to 
any  specific  examination.  They  have  tried  to  retain  those 
features  which  have  conduced  to  the  success  of  textbooks  in  the 
past,  at  the  same  time  incorporating  such  modern  methods 
as  now  appear  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  experience.  Part  I 
of  the  “Elements  of  Algebra’’  may  therefore  be  described 
as  modern,  progressive,  and  sane,  and  as  the  authors  have 
given  of  their  best  to  write  a  book  of  real  merit,  so  have  the 
publishers  endeavoured  to  bring  it  out  in  a  form  worthy  of  the 
matter. 


The  Mother  Tongue  Series. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGLISH. 

(Being  Book  II  of  the  English  edition  of 
“The  Mother  Tongue.”) 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Adamson,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  A.  A.  Cock,  Lecturer  in  Education 
in  King’s  College,  London. 

363  pages.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  sequel  to  the  well  known  Book  I,  English  edition,  of  “  The 
Mother  Tongue”  prepared  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools,  and 
for  the  senior  classes  of  elementary  schools  ;  it  is  available  in 
one  volume  or  in  three  separate  parts.  This  revision  is  based 

Son  Books  II  and  III  of  the  original  work. 

The  new  volume  contains  a  complete  course  in  composition 
and  such  grammar  as  is  necessary  for  the  more  advanced  practice 
of  the  mother  tongue.  A  special  feature  is  the  adoption  of  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  recent  Report  on  Grammatical 
Terminology ,  published  through  the  English  Association. 

The  exercises  in  composition  are  also  designed  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  literary  appreciation  and  criticism.  For  the 
purposes  of  these  exercises  the  book  is  well  provided  with 
examples  of  standard  prose  and  poetry. 


GINN  6  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

V _ _ _ - _ J 


A  School  Arithmetic.  By  A.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
P.  H.  Wykes,  M.A.  Without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  ;  with 
Answers,  4s.  6d. 

Arnold’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  By  J.  P.  Kirkaian,  M.A., 
and  J.  T.  Little,  M.A.  With  or  without  Answers,  cloth,  Is. 

Practical  and  Applied  Arithmetic.  By  W.  D.  Bavin.  Is. 

Higher  Algebra.  By  W.  P.  Milne,  M.A.,  D. Sc.,  Mathematical 
Master  at  Clifton  College.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  School  Algebra.  By  P.  0.  Lane,  B.Sc.,  and  J.  A.  C.  Lane. 
3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  W.  D.  Eggae,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  College.  3s.  6d.  With  or  without  Answers. 

A  First  Formal  Geometry.  By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss,  M.A., 
Senior  Mathematical  Master  at  the  Whitgift  School,  Croydon. 
Is.  6d. 

Geometrical  Exercises.  By  L.  Ashcroft,  M.A.  In  four 
parts.  Crown  8vo,  paper,  4d.  each. 

The  Elements  of  Geometry.  By  R.  Lachlan,  Sc.D.,  and 
W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry.  By  L.  N.  G. 

Filon,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  E.R.S.,  Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the 
University  of  London.  7s.  6d. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  By  W.  Jackson,  M.A.,  late 
Assistant  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Man¬ 
chester.  2s.  6d. 

A  First  School  Calculus.  By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss,  M.A., 
Author  of  “  A  First  Formal  Geometry.”  4s.  6d. 

Test  Papers  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  By  A. 

Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  H.  Blomfield,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,  Mathematical  Masters  at  Bedford  Grammar  School. 
Without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  ;  with  Answers,  3s.  Answers 
separately,  Is. 

Preliminary  Practical  Mathematics.  By  S.  G.  Starling, 

A. R.C.Sc.,  B.Sc.,  ;  and  P.  C.  Clarke,  A.R.C.Sc.,  B.Sc.,  of 
the  West  Ham  Municipal  Technical  Institute.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  2s. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Bancroft’s  School,  and  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  Head 
of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side  at  Clifton  College.  2s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  By  R.  Lachlan.  Sc.D., 
and  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.  2s. 

Light.  By  W.  H.  Topham,  B.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Army  Class, 
Repton  School.  2s.  6d. 

Mechanics.  A  Course  for  Schools.  By  W.  I).  Eggar,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  3s.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  C.  E.  Ashford,  M.A., 
Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth.  3s.  6d. 

A  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  R.  S.  Willows,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Sir  John  Cass 
Technical  Institute.,  E.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Elementary  Mechanics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  By  A. 

Clement  Jones,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  H.  Blomfield,  M.A., 

B. Sc.  4s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Physics.  By  E.  H.  Barton, 
D.Sc.,  P.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Physics  at  University  College, 
Nottingham,  and  T.  P.  Black,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Schools.  By  W.  M.  Hootox, 
M.A.,  M.Sc.,  Chief  Chemistry  Master  at  Repton  School.  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  W.  A.  Shex- 
stone,  F.R.S.  Revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  R.  G. 
Durrant,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough  College.  5s. 

Outlines  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  E.  B.  Ludlam, 
D.Sc.,  Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  Clifton  College.  4s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  E.  B.  Ludlam, 
D.Sc.,  and  H.  Preston,  A. R.C.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry, 
Clifton  College.  2s. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  A  L  Geography  Note  Books.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Course. 

(Each  4d.  net.  E.  J.  Arnold.) 

These  thirty-six  page  exercise  books  are  intended  for  use  in 
elementary  schools,  and  are  complete  with  maps,  diagrams,  and 
squared  paper,  well  printed  on  serviceable  material.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  some  of  the  maps  showing  physical  features  are  so  crude 
that  they  detract  from  what  is  otherwise  an  artistic  production. 

New  Bra  School  Atlas.  (6d.  Johnston.) 

Forty  full-page  maps,  forming  a  cheap  and,  on  the  whole,  satis¬ 
factory  atlas.  Map  2  should  be  replaced  by  a  modern  one,  as  it  is 
contradicted  by  several  others  in  the  same  atlas. 

The  Scholar's  Geography  Exercise  Books.  (4d. ,  3d.,  2d.  Johnston.) 

The  smallest  book  contains  sixteen  full-page  outline  maps  dealing 
with  the  British  Empire  ;  the  other  books  contain  squared  paper  and 
extra  maps.  The  books  represent  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of  fairly 
good  outline  maps. 

South  Africa.  By  A.  J.  Sargent,  M.A.  (8d.  net.  Philip.) 

This  well  illustrated  hundred-page  book  consists  of  lectures  prepared 
for  the  Visual  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  is 
No.  5  of  their  handbooks  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  Sargent.  We  advise 
teachers  to  place  the  whole  series  on  their  bookshelves.  In  the  class¬ 
room,  apart  from  anything  else,  they  rank  as  cheap,  but  good,  geo¬ 
graphy  readers. 

FRENCH. 

C'ours  frangais  du  Lycee  Perse.  Premiere  Partie.  By  L.  C.  von 
Glehn,  L.  Chouville,  and  Rose  Wells.  (2s.  Heffer.) 

The  book  is  in  two  parts  of  55  pages  each  —  one  in  phonetic 
and  the  other  in  the  ordinary  script.  The  material  consists  of  a 
series  of  actions  introduced  by  the  teacher  in  the  form  of  commands 
and  questions.  Only  the  present  tense  is  used  in  the  first  thirty 
pages.  Pages  33-45  contain  rhymes  and  poems,  and  these  are 
followed  by  samples  of  possible  questions  and  a  sample  dramatization 
of  one  poem.  The  passe  compose  and  future  are  introduced  in  the 
concluding  series.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  With¬ 
out  any  grammatical  apparatus,  except  a  table  of  verb-endings,  it 
int  roduces  all  the  practical  grammar  that  young  pupils  require.  It 
in  ay  not  suit  every  school,  but  every  teacher  should  test  his  own 
practice  by  it.  The  reviewer  looks  forward  with  interest  to  the 
publication  of  the  second  part. 

Petit  recueil  de  Chants  frangais.  Edited  by  H.  Carter.  Tonic  Sol-fa 
Notation  by  W.  L.  Brooksbank.  (2s.  ;  large  edition,  4s.  Gd.  net. 
Oxford  University  Press.) 

There  are  48  numbers  in  this  edition.  Marlborough,  “  J’ai  du 
bon  tabac,”  “  II  pleut  il  pleut  bergere,”  and  others  will  be  familiar 
to  all  teachers  of  French.  “  Le  bon  roi  Dagobert,”  “  La  Palisse,” 
“MaNormandie  ”  several  generations  of  boys  and  girls  must  now  have 
learnt  to  recite,  if  not  to  sing.  Besides  these,  we  have  here  songs  of 
historic  significance,  such  as  “  Ca  ira  ”  and  the  “Marseillaise,”  two 
pieces  by  Henry  IV,  two  by  Beranger,  “  Le  Rosier”  by  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  “  Avril  ”  hy  Belleau,  “  Le  Lac  ”  by  Lamartine, 
“Tout  passe”  by  Victor  Hugo,  so  that  literary  merit  is  not  ne¬ 
glected.  Nor  is  religion  forgotten.  Nos.  43  to  47  are  renderings 
of  psalms  popular  in  the  French  Reformed  Church,  and  No  48  is  a 
translation  of  Luther’s  splendid  choral.  The  music  has  been  edited 
with  the  greatest  care.  Several  tunes  are  traditional  Norman  airs, 
never  printed  before.  No.  20  is  from  a  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  No.  16  is  a  composition  by  Mr.  Brooksbank.  The  whole 
has  been  read  in  proof  by  Mr.  Buck,  of  Harrow  School.  Both 
editions  are  beautifully  printed,  and  the  larger  one  is  good  for  all 
eyes  to  look  upon.  Full  recognition  of  help  and  references  to  further 
material  are  given  in  the  preface. 

GERMAN. 

Prinz  Friedrich  von  Thornburg.  By  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Edited 
by  G.  F.  Bridge.  (2s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

This  volume  contains  32  pages  of  introduction,  95  of  text,  31  of 
notes,  and  30  of  lists,  retranslation  exercises,  and  proses.  Kleist’s 
masterpiece  is  here  well  provided  with  reasonable  introduction  and 
notes.  The  lists  and  retranslation  exercises  are  of  the  usual  Siep- 
mann  character.  The  connected  pieces  of  prose  dealing  with  the 
historical  background  and  literary  questions  raised  by  the  play  are 
useful. 

SCIENCE. 

Incandescent  Electric  Lamps  and  tl  eir  Applications.  By  Daniel  H. 
Ogley,  B.Eng.,  Ch'ef  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Salford.  (2s.  6d.  net. 
Longmans.) 

Readers  of  The  Educational  Times  have  already  had  opportunities  of 
appreciating  Mr.  Ogley’s  articles  on  the  important  question  of  school 
lighting,  and,  should  these  articles  have  aroused  their  interest  and 
created  a  desire  for  supplementary  information,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  read  through  this  little  book,  which  considers  the  subject 
from  a  somewhat  more  general  standpoint.  The  chief  characteristics 


of  incandescent  lamps  and  their  applications  in  the  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  systems  of  lighting  are  discussed.  Chapters  are  included  on 
Standard  Light  Sources  and  Photometry,  while  the  numerical  side  of 
the  work  has  not  been  neglected.  The  diagrams  and  illustrations 
are  not  only  numerous,  but  useful.  The  treatment  is  mainly  non- 
scientific,  and  the  information  generally  is  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
character.  A  very  useful  little  book  that  ought  to  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  correct,  efficient,  and 
harmless  illumination. 

A  First  Book  of  Experimental  Science  for  Girls.  By  Mrs.  Jessie 
White,  D.Sc.,  formerly  Science  Mistress  at  the  County  Secondary 
School,  Kentish  Town.  (Is.  Gd.  Black.) 

Explains  the  simple  features  of  house  planning  and  heating  by 
means  of  elementary  experimental  work  in  the  relevant  branches 
of  Physics,  chiefly  hydrostatics  and  heat.  The  book  aims  at  making 
the  house  a  subject  of  scientific  interest,  and  it  shows  how  scientific- 
reasoning  of  a  simple  character  may  be  applied  for  the  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  many  details  in  house  construction  and  arrangement. 

BOTANY. 

Textbook  of  Botany.  Indian  Edition.  By  Lowson  and  Willis. 

(6s.  Gd.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

To  those  who  believe  in  teaching  botany  by  words  and  “illus¬ 
trating  ”  by  means  of  experiments  and  specimens,  Lowson’s  “  Text¬ 
book  of  Botany  ”  will  afford  great  help.  This  new  edition  of  it, 
prepared  specially  for  Indian  students  by  Mrs.  Willis,  appears  to 
be  fully  as  useful  as  the  English  one,  and  the  name  of  Dr.  J.  C. 
Willis,  who  supplies  the  preface,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
Indian  examples  are  well  chosen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
a  book  of  this  character  does  not  appear  to  be  likely  to  inhibit  the 
exercise  of  the  “  extraordinary  capacity  which  Oriental  students- 
show  for  committing  to  memory  .  .  .  bookwork,”  to  which  Dr. 
Willis  refers  in  the  preface,  and  which  by  implication  he  deplores, 
at  any  rate,  in  connexion  with  a  subject  like  botany.  English 
students  who  use  Lowson  have  been  found  to  be  far  more  advanced 
in  bookwork  than  in  first-hand  knowledge  of  plants.  This  may, 
of  course,  be  a  coincidence  and  due  to  the  teacher  rather  than  the 
textbook. 

Introduction  to  Botany.  By  Bergen  and  Caldwell.  (5s.  Ginn.) 

In  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher  this  should  prove  a  very 
useful  textbook  for  secondary-school  pupils,  and  would  take  them 
well  up  to  Matriculation  standard.  Like  so  many  American  books, 
it  very  successfully  avoids  dullness,  and  it  seems  likely  to  appeal,  as 
the  authors  hope  it  will,  to  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  go  on  to 
college.  Its  chief  drawback  for  English  use  lies  in  the  fact  that 
some  points  are  illustrated  by  examples  which  have  no  parallel  in 
this  country.  Still,  the  book  is  worth  consideration  when  textbooks 
are  being  chosen. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

Education  and  Psychology.  By  Michael  West.  Longmans.  5s.net. 

Jahrbuch  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Auskunftstelle  fur  Schul- 
wesen.  Erster  Jahrgang,  1913.  Mittler  (Berlin). 

School  and  Life  :  a  brief  Record  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Maria 
Elizabeth  Findlay.  By  various  writers,  with  portrait  and 
illustrations.  George  Philip,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Path  to  Freedom  in  the  School.  By  Norman  MacMunn.  Bell, 
2s.  net. 

Chignett  Street:  a  Provided  School.  By  B.  Paul  Neuman.  Smith, 
Elder,  6s. 

The  School  Journey  Record,  1913.  Published  by  the  School  Jour¬ 
ney  Association.  Price  to  non-members,  2s. 

CLASSICS. 

Latin  Vocabulary.  Words  and  phrases  specially  arranged  for  the 
translation  of  Caesar  and  for  Latin  prose,  omitting  as  a  rule 
words  found  in  the  Latin  Grammar  and  Verb  Card.  With 
Appendixes.  Relfe,  8d.  net. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Bryant  and 
E.  D.  C.  Lake.  Milford,  Is.  6d. 

FRENCH. 

Simple  Lessons  on  Free  Composition  in  French.  By  G.  Soulier. 
Relfe,  Is.  4d. 

Easy  French  Phonetics:  with  Reader  and  Exercises.  For  use  of 
beginners.  Relfe,  Is. 

Le  Cure  de  Village.  By  H.  de  Balzac.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Stanley  L.  Galpin.  (Oxford  French  Series,  by 
American  Scholars.)  Milford,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Sentence  Expansion:  leading  to  Free  Composition  in  French  by 
the  Direct  Method.  By  Marc  Ceppi  and  Henry  Rajrment. 
Bell,  Is. 

( Continued  on  payv  306.) 
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The  Largest  Stock  of 
PRIZE  BOOKS 
in  Leather  Bindings  in 
London. 

Our  Book  Room  Affords 
Exceptional  Facilities 
for  the  Selection  of  the 
Right  Book  for  any 
Purpose. 

THE  BEST  VALUE. 

THE  BEST  SERVICE. 

COMPLETE 

SATISFACTION. 

The  most  comprehensive 
Catalogues  of  Books  in 
Leather  and  Cloth  Bindings 
free  to  Heads. 


SIEVE RYTHING  II 


I  FOR  111131111  SCHOOLS  It 


STEVENAGE  HOUSE.  40-44  HOLBORN  VIADUCT  LONDON.  EC. 


Books  to  remember  when  making  out 
the  Requisition  List  of  Books  for 
the  ensuing  year:— 

1.  Biblical  History  of  the  Hebrews.  6s.  net. 

By  Canon  Foakes  Jackson. 

2. ' Biblical  History  for  Junior  Forms, 

Old  Testament.  2s.  6d. 

By  Canon  Foakes  Jackson. 

3.  Biblical  History  for  Schools,  New 

Testament.  3s.  6d.  net. 

By  Canon  Foakes  Jackson  and  B.  T.  D.  Smith,  M.A. 

4.  A  School  Statics.  3s.  net. 

By  G.  W.  Brewster,  M.A.,  and  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff,  M.A. 

5.  Examples  in  Physics.  Is.  net. 

By  H.  Freeman,  B.A.,  and  E.  Jobling. 

6.  Cours  Francais  du  j  Premiere  Partie.  2s. 

Lycee  Perse,  j  Deuxieme  Partie.  Is.  6d. 

By  H.  C.  von  Glehn,  M.A.,  and  L.  Chouville,  B-es-L. 

7.  German  for  Beginners.  Is.  6d. 

By  Helene  Lotka. 

8.  Perse  Latin  Plays.  Is.  net. 

By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.A. 

9.  ( For  the  School  Library.)  All  the  volumes  of  the 

Lindsey  Historical  Series. 


W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  LTD.,  Cambridge. 


Chosen  by  JAMES  BROADBENT  MARSHALL,  B.A., 

Honour sman  in  English. 

Crown  8vo,  176  pp .  published  Is., 6d. 


The  compilation  of  this  book  was  primarily  suggested  by  the 
fact  that,  for  some  time  past,  a  number  of  examining  bodies 
have  regularly  set  prose  passages  from  btandard  English  authors 
for  reproduction  as  exercises  in  Composition,  or  to  be  taken 
down  from  dictation  as  tests  of  Spelling.  The  book  provides, 
in  convenient  compass,  an  ample  supply  of  just  the  right 
material  needed  for  preparing  pupils  to  pass  such  examination 
tests  successfully.  r 

It  is  designed  also  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  Study  Of 
English  prose  literature  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth;  and,  to  this  end,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
passages,  here  put  together  in  approximately  chronological 
order,  have  been  chosen  as  typical  of  the  styles  of  their  several 
authors.  The  range  of  authors — from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
George  Borrow  —  and  also  of  subjects  is  a  fairly  large  and 
representative  one ;  and  pupils  intelligently  using  this  book 
will  obtain  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  a  goodly 
number  of  the  best  English  prose  writers. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  <3  SON,  Ltd., 

LEEDS,  GLASGOW,  and  BELFAST. 
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Six  Contes  par  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Edited  by  Harold  N.  P. 

Sloman.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

Contes  de  Pees. — (1)  Les  Fees  et  Cendrillon.  (2)  Le  Petit 
Chaperon  Rouge  et  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant.  With  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Relfe,  each  3d. 

Single  Term  French  Readers. — Term  III.  By  B.  Minssen.  R.iv- 
ingtons,  Is. 

French  Unseens:  Senior  Course.  Selected  and  arranged  by  A.  R. 
Florian.  Rivingtons,  Is.  6d. 

Longmans’  Modern  French  Course.  Part  II,  illustrated.  By 
T.  H.  Bertenshaw.  Is.  6d. ;  teachers’  edition,  2s. 

GERMAN. 

Selections  from  Classical  German  Literature:  From  the  Reform¬ 
ation  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Klara 
Hechtenberg  Collitz.  (Oxford  German  Series  by  American 
Scholars.)  Milford,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Die  Familie  Buchholz  (Julius  Stinde).  Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d. 

RUSSIAN. 

Manual  of  the  Russian  Language.  With  Vocabulary  and  List  of 
Phrases.  Fisher  Unwin,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH. 

Little  People  in  Far-off  Lands.  A  new  series  of  reading  books, 
based  on  geographical  facts.  “  Under  Eastern  Skies,”  “  Our 
Island  Cousins,”  and  others.  E.  J.  Arnold,  each  volume, 
paper  2d.,  cloth  3d. 

Nursery  Rhyme  Friezes.  Drawn  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  In  sheets  or 
framed  and  glazed.  “  Pussy-cat,  Pussy-cat,  Where  have  you 
been?”  and  several  others.  E.  J.  Arnold,  each  sheet,  Is..  6d. ; 
set  of  six,  8s.;  framed  and  glazed,  24s. 

Windflowers:  Verses  for  young  children.  By- Gertrude  M.  Tate. 
Relfe,  4d. 

English  Author  Revision  Card.  Shakespeare,  “  The  Tempest.” 
Relfe,  3d. 

The  Faerie  .Queene.  Book  II.  Edited  by  Lilian  Winstanley.  Pitt 
Press,  2s.  6d. 

Bacon’s  Selected  Essays.  Set  for  Certificate  Examination  for 
1915.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Watt  and  A.  J.  E.  Collins.  Clive, 
Is.  6d. 

John  Keats:  Isabella.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  and  Notes  by  M.  Robertson.  Clarendon  Press,  9d. 
Prose  Passages:  for  Composition,  Literature,  Reading,  and  Dicta¬ 
tion.  Chosen  by  J.  B.  Marshall.  E.  J.  Arnold,  Is.  6d. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By  Vida  D. 

Scudder.  Revised  edition,  illustrated.  World  Book  Co. 
Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Stories.  Newly  told  by  J.  B.  Marshall. 
E.  J.  Arnold,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Old-Time  Tales.- — “Red-Riding  Hood,”  drawn  by  W.  S.  Stacey. 
E.  J.  Arnold,  single  tableau,  Is.  6d. ;  set  of  three  mounted,  5s. 
net. 

The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  By  0.  W.  Holmes.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Rounds.  Macmillan, 
Is.  net. 

Then  and  Now  Stories. — (1)  Children  of  Then  and  Now  (Junior). 
3d.  (2)  Story-tellers  of  Then  and  Now  (Intermediate).  4d. 

(3)  Life  in  England  Then  and  Now  (Senior).  5d.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Here  and  There  Stories.  —  (1)  Children  of  Here  and  There 
(Junior).  3d.  (2)  Here  and  There  in  America  (Senior). 

5d.  Macmillan. 

How  and  Why  Stories. — (1)  Children  of  the  Fields  and  Woods: 
How  they  Hunt  and  why  they  Hide  (Junior).  3d.  (2)  The 

Magic  Garden  (Intermediate).  4d.  Macmillan. 

Rossetti  and  His  Poetry.  By  Mrs.  F.  S.  Boas.  (Poetry' and  Life 
Series.)  Harrap,  is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Relfe  Brothers’  Junior  Contour  Atlas.  8d.  net. 

The  Junior  Geography  and  Atlas.  By  W.  R.  Taylor.  Relfe, 
Is.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Practical  Geometry  :  for  Junior  Examinations.  By  Rev.  H.  J> 
Hodgson.  Second  edition.  Relfe,  Is.  6d. 

Elementary  Book-keeping.  By  E.  E.  Spicer  and  E.  C.  Pegler. 
Milford,  2s.  6d. 

Answers  to  the  Exercises  in  “A  School  Course  of  Geometry.” 

By  W.  J.  Dobbs.  Longmans,  6d. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Experimental  Arithmetic.  By  II.  H.  Good- 
acre,  E.  F.  Holmes,  F.  Noble,  and  P.  Steer.  Teachers’  Book. 
Bell,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Chambers’s  Practical  Concentric  Arithmetic.  Book  V.  4d. 

Test  Papers  on  the  Army  Mathematical  Syllabhs.  By  H.  S. 
Brabant.  Relfe,  Is.  6d.  net. 


Elements  of  Algebra.  By  G.  St.  L.  Carson  and  D.  E.  Smith. 
Part  I.  Ginn,  3s. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Calculus:  for  Engineering  Stu¬ 
dents.  By  John  Graham.  Fourth  edition.  Spon,  5s.  net. 

Elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  By  L.  E.  Dickson.  Chapman 
&  Hall,  $1.75  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Laboratory  Manual  for  Human  Physiology:  Experimental  Studies 
in  Hygiene,  Sanitation,  and  Physiology.  By  Carl  Hartman. 
(New  World  Science  Series.)  World  Book  Co.  (New  York), 
60  cents. 

Science  and  Method.  By  Henri  Poincare.  Translated  by  Francis 
Maitland,  with  Preface  by  the  Hon.  B.  Russell.  Nelson,  6s. 
net. 

Wild  Flowers  as  They  Grow.  Photographed  in  colour  drect  from 
Nature  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  with  descriptive  text  by  G. 
Clarke  Nuttall.  Seventh  Series.  Cassell,  5s.  net. 

The  Call  of  the  Stars:  a  Popular  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Starry  Skies.  By  John  R.  Kippax.  Putnam,  10s.  6d.  net. 

RELIGION. 

Old  Testament  History.  By  W.  R.  Taylor.  Relfe,  Is. 

Isaiah  XL-LXVI  .(Revised  Version).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  A-  L. 
Elmslie  and  the  Rev.  John  Skinner.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Book  of  Ruth:  Unpointed  Hebrew  Text.  Second  edition. 
Manchester  University  Press,  9d.  net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Great  Problems.  By  Bernadino  Varisco.  Translated  by  R.  C. 
Lodge.  Allen,  10s.  6d.  net. 

BLACKIE’S  “BEAUTIFUL  ”  SERIES. 

Six  new  volumes,  each  2s.  net,  with  coloured  illustrations. — 
“  Bath  and  Wells,”  “  Ripon  and  Harrogate,”  “  Warwick  and 
Leamington,”  “Scarborough,”  “Lausanne,”  “  Villars  and 
Champery.” 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  “A.L.”  Correlative  Handicraft  Book.  With  provision  for 
co-ordinate  work  in  Composition,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  and 
Graphical  Methods.  A  book  for  the  pupils’  work.  E.  J. 
Arnold,  2^d.  net. 

PICTURES. 

Great  Pictures  by  Great  Painters.  Reproduced  in  colour  with 
descriptive  notes.  In  25  fortnightly  parts,  each  7|d.,  Cassell. 

EVERYMAN’S  LIBRARY. 

Three  new  volumes. — Anthology  of  English  Prose,”  selected  and 
edited  by  S.  L.  Edwards;  “  Lyell’s  Antiquity  of  Man,”  with 
introduction  by  R.  II.  Rastall;  “  The  Two  Boyhoods  and 
Other  Passages,”  John  Ruskin.  Dent,  Is.  each. 

HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

Five  new  volumes. — (1)  Sex.  By  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  and  Prof. 
J.  Arthur  Thomson.  (2)  Chaucer  and  His  Times.  By  Grace 
E,  Hadow.  (3)  The  Growth  of  Europe.  By  Prof.  Grenville 
Cole.  (4)  William  Morris.  By  A.  Glutton  Brock.  (5)  The 
Church  of  England.  By  Canon  E.  W.  Watson.  Williams  & 
Norgate,  Is.  each  net;  or  in  leather  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HYGIENE. 

The  Education  of  the  Child.  By  Ellen  Key.  Authorized  trans¬ 
lation.  Putnam,  2s.  6d. 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics.  By  C.  W.  Saleeby.  Cassell,  5s.  net. 

Baby  Clothing:  a  Book  for  Mothers,  Nurses,  Teachers,  Students, 
and  Older  Scholars  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools.  By 
Wilena  Hitching.  Chambers,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Useful  Hints  on  Health  and  Habits  for  the  Home.  By  Martha 
Millar.  Blackie,  6d.  net.  By  the  same  author,  “  Usefuj 
Hints  on  Household  Management  ”  and  “  Useful  Hints  on 
Nursing.”  Each  6d.  By  Ada  T.  Pearson,  “A  Handbook  of 
Cookery.”  Blackie,  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Boy  Scouts’  Roll  of  Honour.  By  Eric  Wood.  Foreword  by 
Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell.  Cassell,  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  ,Quest  of  Love:  and  Other  Poems.  By  Rev.  E.  E.  Bradford, 
D.D.  Kegan  Paul,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Railways  of  the  World.  By  Ernest  Prothero.  Sixteen 
coloured  plates  and  419  illustrations  from  photographs.  Rout- 
ledge,  7s.  6d.  net. 

All  Famous  Fellows  We:  Told  by  certain  leading  residents  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  By  Phoebe  Allen.  Part  III.  Madgwick, 
3s.  net. 

Pageant  of  the  Birth,  Life,  and  Death  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  K.G.  (1389-1439).  Edited  by  Viscount  Dillon 
and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  Longmans,  21s.  net. 

A  Book  about  Authors:  Reflections  and  Recollections  of  a  Book- 
wright.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieff.  Black,  10s. 
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Unrivalled  Stock  of  handsomely  bound  Books  in 

TREE  CALF, 

FULL  CALF, 

HALF  CALF,  &c. 

Quality  and  Finish  Guaranteed. 

Prices  Most  Moderate. 

Books  stamped  with  School  Arms  in  Best  Gold. 


New  Catalogue  now  ready,  the  most  complete  and  varied 
in  the  trade,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  GALT  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

Educational  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

27  JOHN  DALTON  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


NOW  READY.  Sg.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii  +  320.  Price  3s.  6d. 


A  BOOK  OF 


ELEMENTARY 

MECHANICS. 


BY 


C.  S.  JACKSON,  M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law ;  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Cambridge 

AND 

W.  M.  ROBERTS,  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford 

Instructors  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich. 


Please  write  for  Prospectus  of  this  important  Text-Book. 


London :  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THE 

School  W  or  Id. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'J'HE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  uolume  began  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


CLASSICAL, 


Telephone 


NEW 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  ivorh  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  ivorh. 


it  follows  that 

(“l  +  01  +  7l)(“2  +  #2  +  72)(“3  +  ft)  +  73)  +  2  (“i“2“3  +  010203  +  7l727s) 

=  I  “10273  I  +  2  (“10372  +  027i“3  +  73a20l)- 
Interchanging  in  this  a2  and  0,,  a3  and  7,,  03  and  73,  we  obtain 
(“i  +  “2  +  “3) (01  +  02  +  03)(7i  +  72  +  73)  +  2  (“10|7i  +  “20272  +  “30373) 

=  I  “10273  I  +  2  (“10372  +  027l“3  +  73“20l)  ! 
and,  as  the  right-hand  member  is  unaltered  by  the  interchange,  the 
desired  result  is  in  sight. 


17684.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — If  P  be  any  point  on  the  circle 

ABC,  then  the  points  A,  B,  C,  P  and  the  symmedian  points  of  the 
triangles  ABC,  BPC,  CPA,  and  APB  lie  on  a  conic. 


17549.  (J.  Hammond,  M.A.) — Find  n  numbers  such  that  the 
sum  of  their  squares  is  a  cube,  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  a  square. 

Solution  by  Philip  P.  Stephenson,  B.A. 

If  k  =  i  [n  (n+  1)[2r  + 1)],  a  possible  series  is  k4,  2ft4,  37c4,  ...,nk4. 
2  squares  =  ks.k  =  7c9,  2  cubes  —  7b12  \n  (n  + 1)] j-2. 

A  more  general  solution  is 

7c6?-2,  2&62-2,  37c6«-2,  ...,  wTc*5®-2. 


Geometrical  Note. 

Communicated  by  A.  S.  Gosset- Tanner,  M.A. 

The  following  direct  proof  of  the  theorem  :  “A  circle  can  be  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  quadrilateral  ABCD  if  AB  +  CD  =  AD  +  BC  ”  is  due 
to  A.  H.  Teagle,  a  pupil  at  Derby  School,  now  only  fifteen  years  of 
age. 

By  supposition  CD  — BC  =  AD  — AB.  Prom  CD  cut  off  CX  =  BC, 
and  from  AD  cut  off  AY  =  AB  ;  then  DX  =  DY.  The  bisectors  of 
the  vertical  angles  of  the  isosceles  triangles  BCX,  ABY,  DXY  bisect 
at  right  angles  the  sides  of  the  triangle  BXY,  and  are  therefore 
■concurrent.  The  point  of  concurrence  is  clearly  equidistant  from 
the  four  sides  of  ABCD. 


17570.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — A  pair  of  common  tangents  to 
two  conics  S,  S',  touch  S  in  A,  B,  and  touch  S'  in  C,  D.  The  line 
AB  touches  S'  and  the  line  CD  touches  S.  Find  the  invariant  rela¬ 
tion  between  S  and  S'. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  («o0o7o)  be  co-ordinates  of  P.  The  polars  with  respect  to  the 
triangle  BPC  of  any  point  on  the  circle  ABC  will  pass  through  the 
symmedian  point  of  the  triangle  BPC.  Hence  if  (a'i 3'y')  be  the  co¬ 
ordinates  of  K',  the  symmedian  point  of  the  triangle  BPC,  the  conic 

«'/“+  (“7“o  0,0o)/(“/“o  0/0o)  +  (“7«o_ 7'/7o)/(“/“o  -7/7o)  =  0 
is  the  circle  ABC,  viz.,  afly  +  bya  +  caS  =  0. 

Comparing  coefficients,  we  have  for  co-ordinates  of  K', 

[aa o0o7o>  0(f  (a7o  c“o)>  7o2  (a0o— 5“o)]> 

or  [a,  -q0o,  ry0], 

where  p  =  b/0o-c/yo,  q=c/y0-a/a0,  r  =  a/a0- fe/0o. 

Consider  now  the  circum-conic 

S  =  ap/a  +  bq//3  +  crjy  =  0. 

It  is  clearly  satisfied  by  P  (a080y0)  and  K  ( abc ) .  On  substituting 
the  co-ordinates  of  K',  we  have  p—  b//30  +  cly0,  which  vanishes. 

Hence  K',  and  therefore  the  symmedian  points  of  the  triangles 
CPA,  APB  lie  on  the  conic  S  =  0. 


13518.  (The  late  Professor  Sylvester.  January  1897.) — If  N 
is  any  even  number,  and  A,  p,  v,  ..,  to,  are  all  the  prime  numbers 
greater  than  £N  and  less  thanfN  (excluding  |N  when  it  is  a  prime), 
show  that  the  number  of  ways  of  composing  N  with  two  of  these 

primes  is  the  coefficient  of  ^  in  ( +  7" —  +  — !: - f  ...+— -I — ) 

r  \1  —  xx  1  — a;“  l—*-  1—  x“  I 

divided  by  r  (r  —  1)  6r~2,  when  r  is  an  integer  not  less  than  2,  and  0 
is  the  number  of  the  primes  A,  p,v,  ...,  to. 


Note  by  the  Proposer. 

In  the  last  line  “relation  ”  should  read  “relations.”  The  rela¬ 
tion  quoted  by  Mr.  Bailey  (see  Question  17590)  is  true  if  CD  touches 
S  whether  AB  do  or  do  not  touch  S'.  The  reciprocal  invariant  re¬ 
lation  is  thus  also  required :  and  from  these  two  we  can  deduce 
©3A'  =  0'3A.  Consequently,  however  far  Mr.  Bailey  may  be  justified 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  properties  in  Question  17590  being  de- 
ducible  from  any  one  of  them,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  Question 
17570  can  be  deduced  from  some  of  them,  either  with  or  without 
the  use  of  invariants. 

If  S  be  a  circle  with  its  centre  on  another  circle  S',  the  tangents 
to  S  at  AB — its  real  intersections  with  S' — meet  on  S'  ;  so  also  do 
the  tangents  to  S  at  IJ,  its  imaginary  intersections  with  S' ;  and  we 
have  03  +  8A2A'  =  4A00'.  But  if  the  centre  of  S'  also  lie  on  S  (cf. 
Euclid  I,  1),  then  likewise  0'3  +  8a'2a  =  4A'00',  and  hence 
03A'  =  0'3a. 


16641,  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — If  |  a1( 8273 1  be  an  orthogonant, 

prove  that 

(“l  +  0i  +  7l)(“2  +  02  +  7s) (“3  +  03  +  73)  ~  2  (“I0l7l  +  “20272  +  “30373) 

=  (“1  +  “2+  “3)(01  +  02  +  03)  (71  +  72  +  73)  ~  2  (“l“2“3  +  010203  +  717273) • 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Since  “i“2  +  0102  +  7i72  =  9, 

we  have  (iq  +  0j  +  7i)(a2  +  02  +  7 2)  =  a,82  +  axy2  4-  y3j72  +  0ia2  +  7ia2  +  7j02, 
and  as  the  eighteen  terms  resulting  from  the  multiplication  of  the 
right-hand  member  by  a3  +  03  + 73  can  be  arranged  in  the  form 

“1  (727.3  +  0203)  +  01  (“2“3  +  727s)  +  7l  (0203  f  “2“s) 

+  “2  (7l73  +  0103)  +  02  (“l“3  +  7173)  +  72  (0103  +  “l«3) 

+  “3  (0172  +  027l)  +  03  (7l“2  +  72«l)  +  73  (“102  +  “20l)» 

which  is  equal  to 

“i  ( —  “2“3)  +  0i  ( —  0203)  +  71  ( —  7.^73) 

+  “2  (  —  “l“3)  +  02  (  —  0103)  +  72  (  —  7l73) 

+  I  “10273  I  +  2  (“10.372  +  027l“.3  +  73“20l), 


Solution  by  J.  Hammond,  M.A. 

In  the  expansion  of  (1  —  cc*)_1  +  (1  —  ar)-1  +  write 

Xk  =  xkx  +  as*'*  +  . . . , 

rejecting  all  powers  of  x  higher  than  aN  :  then  the  coefficient  in 
question  is  that  of  a;N  in  (6  +  Xj  +  X2  +  X3)''.  The  only  terms  of  this 
which  need  be  considered  are 

r0’  -iX2  +  ±r  (r- 1)  e1- 2X,2 . (1) . 

For  is  an  even  power,  and  X(X2X3  is  an  odd  function  of  x,  when 
a  +  2j8  +  37  is  odd ;  and,  if  a  is  the  least  of  the  given  primes,  the 
lowest  power  of  x  in  X^XfXJ  is  x (“+'-w+3y)x)  -which  is  higher  than 
a;N  when  a  +  28  +  87  is  not  less  than  4,  because  4a  >  N. 

Moreover,  X2  =  2Pix  does  not  contain  the  term  because  |N  is 
not  one  of  the  given  primes  ;  and 

Xj2  =  X2+22xx+". 

Hence  the  coefficient  of  a?N  in  (1)  is  that  of  Xs  in 
r  (r- l)er~2  Sa;^, 

and  the  theorem  in  question  follows  immediately. 


12599.  (Rev.  T.  R.  Terry,  M.A.) — A  rod  AB,  of  length  a  and 
weight  W,  is  supported  by  two  pegs  D  and  E,  at  distances  and 
\a  from  A  and  B  respectively.  Prom  A  and  B  are  suspended 
weights  w  and  3 w,  and  the  rod  breaks.  Find  the  position  of  the 
point  of  breakage,  and  show  that  for  no  value  of  the  ratio  10  :  W 
can  this  point  lie  between  D  and  E.  Discuss  fully  the  cases 
(1)  when  w  -  0,  (2)  when  W  =  0,  (3)  when  120u>  =  7W. 


Solution  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  C.  W.  Adams,  and 
W.  N.  Bailey. 


To  find  the  point  of  break¬ 
age  we  must  consider  the 
parts  AD,  DE,  EB  separately. 
The  forces  which  tend  to 
break  AD  are  the  weight  w 
1  at  A  and  the  weight  of  that 
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part  of  the  rod  |W  at  the  mid-point  of  AD.  The  moment  of  these 
forces  is  clearly  greatest  at  D  where  it  is  equal  to  ^aw  +  r'5flW. 
Thus  if  this  part  of  the  rod  breaks  it  will  break  at  D.  Similarly,  if 
the  part  EB  breaks  it  will  break  at  E  where  the  moment  of  the 
forces  on  EB  is  § aw  +  ^aW.  The  only  force  tending  to  break  the 
rod  between  D  and  E  is  the  weight  of  DE.  The  moment  of  this 
force  is  greatest  at  D  and  E.  Thus  the  rod  cannot  break  between 
D  and  E.  It  seems  clear  therefore  that  the  rod  will  break  at  D, 
E,  or  at  D  and  E  simultaneously,  according  as 

%aw  +  JgaW  >  =  <  | aw  +  ^aW, 
i.e.,  according  as  7W  >  =  <  120w. 

Case  1,  w  =  0. — In  this  case  7W  >  120w.  Therefore  the  rod 
will  break  at  D. 

Case  2,  W  =  0. — In  this  case  7W  <  120w.  Therefore  the  rod 
will  break  at  E. 

Case  3,  12Qw  =  7W. — In  this  case,  as  already  seen,  the  rod  will 
break  at  both  points  simultaneously. 


17661.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — Given  in  a  plane  four  points 
and  a  line,  the  four  conics  each  having  three  of  the  points  for  a 
self-conjugate  triad,  and  the  fourth  as  pole  of  the  given  line,  meet 
the  given  line  in  the  same  two  points. 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

Let  the  four  points  be  A,  B,  C  and  D.  Take  ABC  as  triangle  of 
reference,  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  D  be  (/,  g,  h),  and  the  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  line  lx  +  my  +  nz  =  0.  Any  conic  having  ABC  for  a  self- 
conjugate  triad  is  ux2  +  vy2  +  wz2  =  0.  The  polar  of  (/,  g,  h)  is 
ufx  +  vgy  +  whz  =  0,  which  is  the  given  line  if 

uf/l  =  vg/m  =  whin. 

Therefore  one  of  the  four  conics  has  the  equation 

lx2lf  +  my2/g  +  nz2lh  =  0  . (1). 

A  conic  to  which  BCD  is  self-polar  is 

u' x2  +  v'  (gx  —fy)2  +  w'  ( hx—fz )2  =  0. 

If  the  given  line  is  the  polar  of  A  with  respect  to  this  conic,  we  have 
(■ w '  +  v'g2  +  iu'h2)/l  =  —fgv'/m  =  —fhiv'/n. 

Hence  the  equation  of  this  conic  is 

lx2  —  mf/g .  y2 — nfl  h.z2  +  2nzx  +  2mxy  =  0, 
or  2x1 f  (lx  +  my  +  nz)  =  lx2/f  +  my2lg  +  nz2/h , 

and  this  evidently  meets  the  given  line  in  the  same  points  as  (1). 
Similarly  for  the  other  conics. 


17693.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Pour  quelles  valeurs  entieres  de 
x,  y,  z  l’expression  N  =  5X  +  1,J  +  IP  est-elle  divisible  par  13  ? 


shall  give  to  (7^  +  11s)  the  proper  residues  shown  in  the  small  table. 
Thus  for  x  =  0,  the  values  of  y,  z  are  shown  in  the  table  below  ; 
y  —  6  and  z  —  6  are  impossible.  Similarly  the  solutions  for  *  =  1, 
2,  3  can  be  easily  picked  out. 

0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11 
1,  3,  7,  5,  4,  0,  .  11,  8,  2,  9,  10 


x 


=o  ?: 


(ii) 


in  =  12  n  + 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

f  5m 

1 

5 

12 

8 

1 

5 

12 

8 

1 

5 

12 

8 

Residues  J 

1 

7 

10 

5 

9 

11 

12 

6 

3 

8 

4 

2 

of  13  into 

1 

11 

4 

5 

3 

7 

12 

2 

9 

8 

10 

6 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  IP— r,  7°— r  \  —  13 u  can  always  be 
solved,  but  5 v—r  —  13 u  only  when  r  =  13n±l,  ±5.  We  may 
therefore  take  any  values,  a  and  b,  for  x  and  y,  and  13  will  divide 
5°  +  76  +  r;  also  11  — r,  and  so  the  sum  5" +  76  + IP. 

Alternatively  any  values  may  be  given  to  x  and  z,  when  y  will 
have  some  corresponding  form  12 n  +  c. 

For  contrary  instances  take  y  and  z  so  that  the  residue  of  13  into 
7^  +  11s  is  of  some  other  form  than  13 n±  1,  ±5, 

Ex. — Make  x  =  12p  +  5,  y  =  12g  +  8.  The  table  gives  5  +  3  =  8 
for  residue  ;  and  against  IP',  8  stands  under  12n  +  9.  Therefore 

13  divides  51^+5  +  712«+8  +  1l,2u+9. 

N.B. —  r  =  13 n  must  be  excepted. 

[Rest  in  Reprint.'] 


17230.  (S.  Narayanan,  B.A.,  L.T.) — Show  that  the  trilinear 
equation  of  an  in-conic  of  a  triangle  ABC  having  a  focus  at  (l,  m,  n) 
is  2  [la  (in2  +  n2  +  2 inn  cos  A)]*  =  0. 

Note  by  Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A. 


This  is  exactly  my  Question  14289.  Besides  Mr.  Davis’  excellent 
solution  by  reciprocation  ( v .  Educational  Times ,  May,  1912,  and 
Reprint,  New  Series,  Vol.  xxii,  p.  88)  a  direct  solution  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  much  difficulty  :  see  Journal,  Indian  Math.  Soc.,  for 
December,  1910. 


13504.  (George  Hepped,  M.A.) — Show  that  if  any  two  of  the 
following  four  fractions  are  equal,  all  four  are  equal: — 
sin  ( 8  +  a)  sin  (8  +  7)  sin  ( 8  —  0)  sin  (a  +  5) 


sin  7  sin  (a  + 13) 
sin  (0  +  7)  sin  (a  +  5) 
sin  a  sin  (7  +  5) 


sin  8  sin  (a  +  0) 
sin  (0—5)  sin  (8  +  7) 
sin  8  sin  (7  +  5) 


Solutions  (I)  by  Lt.-Col.  Aldan  Cunningham,  R.E.  ;  (II)  by 
Norman  Alliston  ;  (III)  by  W.  J.  Ashdoivn. 

(I)  Since  54  =  +1,  712s+l,  1112  =  +1  (mod  13),  there  are  an 
infinity  of  solutions.  If  x,  y,  z  be  any  one  solution,  then  the 
general  values  (say  X,  Y,  Z)  of  x,  y,  z  are  given  by 

X  =  4a  +  £,  Y  =  12/x  +  t/,  Z  =  12  j/  +  z, 
where  A,  y,  v  are  any  integers  (including  0)  making  X,  Y,  Z  all 
positive.  And  it  suffices  to  take  a;  3,  7/  11,  s  ^  11. 

The  following  table  gives  the  residues  modulo  13  of  5X,  7*,  IP  up 
to  x  =  3,  y  =  11,  z  =  11 : — 


X,y,z  = 

0  12 

3 

4 

5  6 

7  8  9 

10  11 

111 1  hi 

H  =?>  « 

lO  L- 

1,  5,  -1,  -5, 

1,  -6,  -3,  5, 

1,  -2,  4,  5, 

-4, 

3, 

-2,  -1,  6,  3,  -5 
-6,  -1,  2,  -4,  -5 

4,  2 
,  -3,  6 

X 

5X 

7y  +  11s 

0 

1 

-1 

1 

5 

-5 

2 

-1 

+  1 

3 

-5 

1 

+  5 

Then  assigning  to  x  the  values  x 

=  0,  1,  2,  3  in  succession,  the 

table  gives  the  residue 

of 

and 

thus  determines  the 

necessary 

residue  of  (T-1  +  IP)  as  shown  in  the  small  table  adjoining.  It  is 
now  easy  to  pick  out  from  the  main  table  the  values. of  y,  z,  which 


Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.,  and  H.  R.  Wales  ; 

(II)  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

(I)  Number  the  fractions  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4).  Suppose  (1)  =  (2). 
Therefore  sin  (8  +  a)  sin  (0  +  7)  sin  5  =  sin  (8  —  0)  sin  (o  +  5)  sin  7  ; 
therefore  tan  8  [cos  0  sin  (a  +  5)  sin  7  — cos  a  sin  5  sin  ( B  +  7)] 

=  sin  0  sin  7  sin  (a  +  5)  +  sin  a  sin  5  sin  (B  +  7)  ; 

therefore 

tan  8  [sin  (a  +  5)  {sin  (B  +  7)  —  sin  (&  —  7)  } 

—  sin  (B  +  7)  {sin  (a +  5)  — sin  (a— 5)}] 

=  sin  (a  +  5)  {cos  (B  —  7)  —  cos  (3  +  7)} 

+  sin  (8  +  7)  {cos  (a  — 5)  — cos  (a  +  5)}  ; 

therefore 

tan  8  [cos  (a  +  0  —  7  +  5)  —  cos  (a  —  0+  7  +  5) 

+  cos  (  — a+  B  +  7  +  5)  —  cos  (a  +  0  +7  —  5)] 

=  sin  (a  +  0  —  y  +  5)  +  sin  (a  —  0  +  7  +  5)  +  sin  (  —  a  +  /3  +  7  +  8) 

+  sin  (a  +  0  +  7  —  5)  —  sin  (a  +  0  +  7  +  5) . . .  (i) . 

If  we  interchange  a  with  7  and  0  with  5  this  result  is  unaltered. 
Hence,  if  (1)  =  (2),  (3)  =  (4). 

Again,  if  we  interchange  a  and  7  in  (i)  it  remains  unaltered. 
Hence  interchanging  a  and  7  in  the  equation  (1)  =  (2), 

[sin  (0  +  7)  sin  (a  +  /3)]/sin  a  =  [sin  (0  —  0)  sin  (7  +  8)]/sin  5  ; 

therefore 

[sin  (0  +  7)  sin  (a  +  5)]/  [sin  a  sin  (7  +  5)] 

=  [sin  (8  —  0)  sin  (a  +  5)]/[sin  5  sin  (a  +  0)] ; 
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therefore  (3)  =  (2)  ; 

therefore  (1)  =  (2)  =  (3)  =  (4). 

[Rest  in  Reprint.] 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17743.  (S.  W.  H.  Thompson.) — Consider  the  steady  irrotational 

motion  of  a  perfect  fluid  past  an  infinite  plane  lamina,  moving  uni¬ 
formly  at  right  angles  to  the  lamina  at  a  great  distance  away  ; 
under  the  hypothesis  that  behind  the  plate  there  is  still  fluid. 
Show  that,  if  there  are  n  inflexions  in  each  branch  of  the  curve 
separating  the  still  from  the  moving  fluid,  the  solution  is  given  by 

dz/dw  =  [Vc/w  +  V  (c/to  - 1)]  M +a*!w+ +  •  •  •  +  anil°n ' V«/w  V(«/w- 1), ' 

the  velocity  of  the  stream  at  a  great  distance  away  being  unity, 
and  where  z  =  x  +  iy,  to  =  (f>  +  up,  and  c,  au  a2,  a„  are  real 
constants  and  a0  ^  0.  [In  the  case  of  each  branch  having  no  in¬ 
flexion,  this  reduces  to  the  well-known  solution 
dz/diu  =  Vcjw+  '/(cjw—  1). 

See  Lamb’s  Hydrodynamics ,  §  76.] 

17744.  (W.  T.  Moore,  B. Sc.)— For  what  form  of  <p  (x)  will 

J’/  -P  //nj  d,0C 

be  a  minimum , /(&)  being  of  known  form  between  the 

0  <P  (x) 

limits  0  and  l.  Check  for  the  case  when  f(x )  =  ax,  where  a  is  a 
constant. 


17745.  (W.  N.  Bailey.  Suggested  by  Question  17725.) — Show 


that 

xr cos  (  x  + 

dx  =  xr+1  f—  ( 

sin  x  \ 

J  \ 

2  1 

dxr  \ 

x  J  ’ 

and 

xr  \ex  +  sin  (  x  + 

rir } 

|  }  dx  =  — 

1  ex  —  cos  x  \ 

J  t  v 

2  J 

)  dxr 

\  x  ) 

17746.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Find  the  sum  of  the 
series  (ra,  k  being  positive  integers) 

fl)  i  (m  +  ^)2  1  +  (to  +  k)2  [(to  +  k)2  —  l2] _ 1 _ 

1!  to  +  1  2!  (to  +  1)(to  +  2) 

_(to  +  &)2[(to  +  &)2— l2]  [(to  +  ft)2— 22]  1 

3!  (w  +  1)(to  +  2)(to  +  3) 

,0s  ^  (m+k)22m  +  l  ^  (to  + &)2  [(to  + Zc)2— l2]  (2to  +  1)(2to  +  3) 

'  ’  1  II  m  + 1  1.3  2!  (to +  1)  (to +  2)“ 

_  (to  +  7c)2  [(to  +  7c)2  —  l2]  [(to  +  7c)2—  22]  (2to  +  1)(2to  +  3)  (2to  +  5) 
1.3.5  3!  (to  +  1)(ot  +  2)(to  +  3)  + 

,g)  -] _ (2to  +  27c  + 1)2 —  l2  1 

'  ’  “  2!  2to  +  4 

t  [(2to  +  27c  +  l)2  — l2]  [(2m+2k  +  l)2  — 32]  1.3 

4  !  (2to  +  4)(2 m  +  6) 

[(2to  +  27c  +  l)2  - 12]  [(2to  +  27c  +  l)2  -  32]  [(2to  +  27c  + 1)2  -  52] 

67  '  7 

x  1.3.5- 

(2w  +  4)(2to  +  6)(2to  +  8)  ’ 

and 

i_(2to  +  2&  +  1)2—  l2  2to  +  3 
'  ’  3l  2to  +  4 

+  [(2m  +  27c  +  l)2- 12]  [(2to  +  2 k  +  l)2  -  SF]  (2to  +  3)(2ot  +  5) 

51  (2to  +  4)(2to  +  6) 

_ [(2 to  +  27c  +  l)2  - 12]  [(2 m  +  27c  +  l)2  -  32]  [(2to  +  27c  +  l)2 -  521 

TT  ' 

x  (2to  +  3)(2to  +  5)(2to  +  7) 

(2to  +  4) (2 m  +  6)(2to  +  8)  +  ' "  ’ 


17747.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — If  A,l+i  denotes  the  (n  +  l)-th  order 
determinant 


show  that 
Hence  solve  the  equation 


0, 

X, 

a, 

•  •  » 

X 

0, 

X, 

•••) 

X 

a, 

0, 

•  •  *  7 

;c 

a, 

.  .  .  j 

0 

l  +  a  A 

H  = 

(-1)“ 

axn 

^n  +  l  —  0. 


17748.  (B.  Howarth.)  If  to,  n,  p  denote  integers,  prove  that 

(1111...  to  tojo  terms)  x  (1111  ...  to  np  terms)  is  not  a  factor  of 
1111  ...  to  mnp~  terms. 

17749.  (D.  Biddle.)  N  =  xy  =  nx  +  n.2  +  n^  +  n^.  Partition  N 

in  such  wise  that  nxn4  =  %n3  ;  that  n3  =  n.2+ 1,  and  that  «,  + 
n3  +  n4  shall  each  be  multiples  of  one  factor  of  N,  whilst  nx  +  nA, 


n.2  +  n4  are  multiples  of  the  factor  remaining,  e.g., 

559  =  13.43  =  30  +  99  +  100  +  330. 

17750.  (J.  Hammond,  M.A.) — -If,  when  1  is  reckoned  as  a  prime 

but  2  is  not,  P  (x)  means  the  number  of  primes  which  do  not  exceed 
the  positive  limit  x,  and  to  is  a  given  number ;  find  limits  to  the 
value  of  n  when 

P  ( n )  +  P  (ii/ 2)  +  P  (nj 3)  +  . . .  +  P  (nfm)  =  n. 

Ex.- — When  to  =4, 

P  (8)  +  P  (4)  +  P  (2§)  +  P(2)  =  4  +  2  +  l  +  l  =  8, 

P  (15)  +  P  (7|)  +  P  (5)  +  P  (3f)  =  6  +  4  +  3  +  2  =  15, 
and  n  is  any  whole  number  from  8  to  15  inclusive. 

17751.  (Norman  Alliston.) — Is  the  following  slight  variation  of 
Fermat’s  polygonal  theorem  sound?  Every  number  is  the  sum  of, 
at  most  necessary,  (to  +  2)  numbers  of  the  form  to  [§  (f2—  t)]  +  t+  1. 

17752.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — If  a,,  is  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  p-th  powers  of  a  number  of  positive  quantities  which  are  not 
all  equal,  and  -urp  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  their  products  p  to¬ 
gether,  then  (TpCTq  >  TSTp  +  q. 

17753.  (0.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — Three  normals  (or  tangents) 

to  the  hypocycloid  with  cusps  ABC  meet  at  D,  and  three  more  meet 
at  D',  the  isogonal  conjugate  of  D  in  ABC  ;  prove  that  the  six  feet 
lie  on  a  circle. 

17754.  (E.  R.  Hamilton,  B.Sc.) — In  Question  17571  (V.  Daniel, 

B. Sc.),  what  are  the  loci  of  I,  I2,  and  the  circum-centre  of  AIC 
as  B  moves  according  to  the  conditions  stated  ? 

17755.  (Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — Show  that  the  equa¬ 
tion  in  bipolar  co-ordinates  to  two  straight  lines  equally  inclined  to 
the  line  joining  the  poles  is  of  the  form 

a2  (r2_r'2)2_2c  ( c  +  r2_  2C  (c—  j8)  r'2  +  c2  (c2  +  72)  =  0, 

where  c  is  the  distance  between  the  poles.  Show  also  that  a,  /3,  y 
are  not  independent,  but  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  two  indepen¬ 
dent  quantities. 

17756.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — PT  is  a  variable  tangent  to  a  given 

ellipse,  one  of  whose  foci  is  S.  A  parabola  is  drawn  having  S  for 
its  focus  and  PT  for  its  directrix.  Prove  that  the  common  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  two  curves  intersect  on  a  fixed  circle. 

17757.  ( Communicated  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — If  S,  S'  be 
two  conics  such  that  a  quadrilateral  can  be  circumscribed  about  S 
and  also  inscribed  in  S',  prove  that  0  (02  — 4a©')  +  8a2a'  =  0. 

17758.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — A  triangle  is 
formed  by  tangents  at  the  points  (at"r,  2 at,)  r  =  1,  2,  3,  on  the  para¬ 
bola  y'2—iax  =  0.  Show  that  the  equation  of  its  nine-point  circle 
is  x2  + 1/2  -  \ax  (tits  +  t-Atx  +  V2 - 1)  - \ay  (3^  +  3^  +  3 13  +  txt2tA) 

+ 1 a“  (t j  + 12  +  /3)(^i  + 12  +  +  t-^tot^]  =  0. 

17759.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — The  angles  formed  by  producing 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  cyclic  quadrilateral  are  bisected,  and  each 
bisector  is  produced  to  cut  the  two  remaining  sides  ;  show  (1)  that 
the  four  points  so  found  are  the  corners  of  a  rhombus,  (2)  that  the 
side  of  the  rhombus  is  half  the  harmonic  mean  between  the 
diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral,  (3)  that  the  centre  of  the  rhombus 
lies  on  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  three  diagonals  of 
the  quadrilateral. 

17760.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — PQRS  is  a  quadrilateral  ;  PQ, 
RS  meet  at  A,  QR,  PS  at  B ;  any  straight  line  cuts  SP,  PQ,  QS  at 

C,  D,  E  ;  AC,  BD  meet  RQ,  RS,  at  F,  G.  Prove  that  E,  F,  Gare 
collinear. 

17761.  (W.  L.  Marr.) — P  is  any  point  on  the  circumference  of 

a  circle  circumscribing  ABC.  PA  meets  BC  in  X',  PB  meets  CA  in 
Y',  PC  meets  AB  in  Z'.  X  is  the  harmonic  conjugate  ofX'  relative 
to  BC.  Y  and  Z  are  similarly  defined.  Show  that  XYZ  is  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  uymmedian  point.  a0,  /30,  y0  are 
the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  this  line  XYZ.  Show  that  2a0a  =  0 
is  the  equation  of  a  line  which  remains  parallel  to  itself  for  any 
position  of  a0,  £0,  y0. 

fl 

17762.  (A.  E.  Jones.)  —  In  the  triangle 
ABC,  the  angle  ABC  =  104°,  the  side  of  the 
square  BDEF  =  6ft.,  the  side  AC  =  29  ft. 

Find  the  length  of  AB.  (No  graphs  accept¬ 
able.) 
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HORLIGK’S 
MALTED  MILK 


FABRICS  MISDESCRIPTION  ACT. 


NONFLAM 

IS 

SAFE. 


MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form 

The  wholesome  nutrition  of  pure  rich  milk  and  choice  malted 
grain,  supplying  strength  and  vigour,  with  little  tax  on  digestion. 
Instantly  ready  for  use  by  stirring  briskly  in  hot  or  cold  water. 

NO  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

Equally  useful  to  both 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

A  glass  of  “  Horlick’s  ”  is  an  ideal  lunch,  as  a  delicious  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  drink  may  be  easily  prepared  in  a  moment.  Keep  a. 
bottle  in  your  desk.  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  strength  and  energy  so  necessary  during  the  long  hours 
of  study,  and  its  use  will  prevent  lassitude. 

An  efficient  corrective  of  insomnia  taken  hot 
before  retiring. 


HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS. 

A  delicious  food  confection  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Especially 
useful  during  study  and  exams. 


In  Glass  Bottles,  1/6,  2/6, 11/-,  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Liberal 
Sample,  either  in  Powder  or  Tablet  Form,  for  trial  free  by  post  on 

request, 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  SLOUGH,  BUCKS. 


Safe  to  wear  and  Sure  to  Sell. 


We  guarantee  that  all  goods  either  in  the  form  of  made-up 
garments  or  in  the  piece,  bearing  our  registered  name  NONFLAM 
on  the  ticket  or  selvedge,  will  pass  the  Government  Test. 

Dr.  PERKINS’  NONFLAM. 

PATTERNS. — Patterns  through  the  Wholesale  or  from 

Dr.  Perkins’  Nonflam, 

10  Aytoun  Street,  Manchester. 


APOLOGY. 

-  Naylor  Street  North,  St.  Helens, 

To  the  Patentees  of  Dr.  Perkins’  “  Non-Flam,”  30th  March,  1914. 

Aytoun  Street,  Manchester. 

Gentlemen, 

I  beg  to  express  my  deep  regret  that  my  servant  without  my  knowledge 
sold  flannelette  not  of  your  manufacture  or  description,  nor  made  in  accordance 
with  your  patent  process  under  your  Registered  Trade  Name  of  “  Non-Flam,” 
and  that  my  servant  described  the  same  as  “  Non-Flam  ”  on  the  sale  statement 
thereof.  At  the  St.  Helens  Police  Court  on  Friday,  the  13th  March,  1914,  I 
was  convicted  for  contravening  the  provisions  of  the  Misdescription  of  Fabrics 
Act,  1913,  and  fined  £3  and  costs. 

I  claim  no  right  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  Non-Flam,”  which  I  am  informed 
is  your  property,  and  I  undertake  not  to  use  it  again  at  my  shop  in  Naylor 
Street,  St.  Helens,  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  shops  where  I  carry  on  business, 
or  at  all  except  in  connexion  with  flannelette  of  your  manufacture. 

I  undertake  to  pay  your  solicitors’  costs  and  the  costs  of  the  insertion  of  this 
apology  in  the  trade  and  other  papers  as  agreed  between  us. 

Margaret  H.  Ross. 

Witness  to  the  signature  of  Margaret  Harriet  Ross, 

S.  Brighouse,  Solicitor,  Southport. 


17763.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Un  point  M  est  rapporte  a  trois 
axes  rectangulaires  Ox,  O y,  0 z.  Soit  P  la  projection  de  M  sur 
l’axe  0 z.  Trouver  le  lieu  de  la  projection  M'  de  P  sur  le  rayon 
vecteur  OM  et  l’enveloppe  du  plan  mene  par  P  perpendiculairement 
a,  OM,  lorsque  M  parcourt  un  plan. 

17764.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — In  a  spherical  triangle 
ABC,  P  is  the  isogonal  conjugate  of  0,  the  pole  of  the  circumcircle. 
Prove  that 

2  cot  OA  cot  PA  sin  (S  — A)  =  —  Jsec  S  {2sin2A  +  22  sin(2S  — 2A)}, 
employing  the  ordinary  notation. 


OLD  QUESTIONS  AS  YET  UNSOLVED  (IN  OUR  COLUMNS). 

14462.  (G.  D.  Wilson,  M.A,) — Prove  algebraically  that 
(-\)»(n-m)\m\  ^  .  Hl  j  2fc  M  ^ 


b  =  X 

2 
i 


'  (y2  —  x2)b 


l  n  -  in  -  2  p 


=  o  226  (n—m— 2b) !  b !  (m  +  b) ! 

-»»  (  — 1  )i’(n—m)l  ml  (2n— 2p)l  /  x  \’ 

P=o  (it— m—  2p) \p\ (m  +  n) !  (n—  p) !  \  y  )  ’ 

where  A  =  §  (n—m)  if  (n  —  m)  be  even,  or  -  \(n—m—  1)  if  (n—m) 
be  odd. 


-  (i)“ 


14470.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.)  —  Having  tq,_i  +  %in+\  =  5u„, 
prove  that 


1 

+  1  +  1 

+  1  , 

021 

1  +  1 

1 

4  +  1  19  +  1 

+  1  +  1 

91  +  1 

,  1  , 

6  ’ 
a/21 

1  +  4 

4  +  4  19  +  4 

91  +  4 

12  ’ 

1 

h  1  ,  1  . 

,  1  . 

7  +  3  a/21 

4  +  5 

7  +  5  31 +  5 

148  +  5 

90 

1 

+  1  +  1 

+  1  , 

7  +  2  a/21 

7  +  5 

4  +  5  13  +  5 

61  +  5 

60 

1 

-  1  +  1  - 

1 

1 

2  +  5 

5  +  5  23  +  5 

110  +  5  +  ‘ 

1 

m| 

H*-,1 

1 

_  1  +  1  . 

1 

a/21 

1  +  1 

6-1  29  +  1 

139-1  ‘ 

14  ' 

14545.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Eliminate  rand  a  from 
x  =  r  (cos  a  +  sin  a),  y  =  2a  cot  2a  —  r  (cos  a  — sin  a), 
and  2 r  —  a  {sec  a  +  cosec  a  — (2  sec  a  cosec  a)*  j. 

Hence  find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  circle  touching  a  parabola 
and  two  variable  perpendicular  tangents.  [See  Vol.  lxiv,  p.  56.] 

14591.  (E.  W.  Rees,  B.A.) — Give  a  geometrical  construction  of 
a  triangle,  two  sides  and  the  in-radius  being  given. 

14609.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  M.A.,  Ph.D.) — Prove  the  following 

relations  between  the  cardioide  and  the  three-cusped  hypocycloid  or 
tricusp :  —  (i)  The  envelope  of  the  parabolas,  with  foci  on  a 
cardioide  and  always  tangent  to  two  fixed  lines  drawn  at  pleasure 
through  its  cusp,  is  a  tricusp,  (ii)  A  cusp  S  of  a  tricusp  and 
its  opposite  vertex  V  are  joined.  Any  tangent  to  the  tricusp  in¬ 
tersects  this  line  SV  in  X.  With  centre  V  and  radius  VX,  a  circle 
is  described  which  cuts  the  tangent  again  in  P.  The  locus  of  P  is 
a  cardioide. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 


THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  May  14,  1914. — Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“  Diffraction  by  a  Straight  Edge  ”  :  Prof.  H.  M.  Macdonald. 

“  Quadratic  Forms  and  Factorization  of  Numbers  ”  :  The  Hon. 
H.  F.  Moulton. 

“  On  the  Reduction  of  Sets  of  Intervals  ”  :  Prof.  W.  H.  Young 
and  Mrs.  Young. 

“  Diffraction  of  Tidal  Waves  on  Flat  Rotating  Sheets  of  Water  ”  : 
Mr.  J.  Proudman. 

“On  the  Algebraic  Theory  of  Modular  Systems”:  Dr.  F.  S. 
Macaulay. 
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DENT’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


DENT’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 

A  NEW  SERIES  of  Continuous  Readers,  WELL  PRINTED  in  a  specially  prepared  type,  STRONGLY  BOUND  in  CLOTH 

BOARDS,  and  published  at  SIXPENCE  each. 


NOW  READY.  Poetrt. 

Greece  and  Rome  in  English  Poetry. 
Longfellow,  Selections. 

British  Ballads. 

Canterbury  Tales.  2  Vols. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  Selections, 
Tennyson,  Selections. 

Morris’s  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  (Abridged.) 


Prose. 

Parkman’s  Pontiac.  (Abridged.) 
Bible  Stories. 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

Borrow,  Selections. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

Hood  (Thos.),  Selections. 


De  Quincey,  Selections. 
Bracebridge  Hall. 


COMPOSITION  THROUGH  READING.  By  F.  Pickles,  M.A.  Price  Is.  4d.  net.  The  Direct 

Method  of  Teaching  English. 

LESSONS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  Price  Is,  4d. 

EXEGESIS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  Price  3s.  6d.  An  exhaustive 

course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  and  details  of  Prose  and  Verse  Composition. 

DENT’S  PRACTICAL  NOTEBOOKS  OF  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  H.  H.  Piggott,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  and  R.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S. 

IN  SEVEN  BOOKS.  Price  SIXPENCE  net  each. 

Book  I— The  Americas.  II— Asia.  Ill— Africa.  IV— Europe.  V— British  Isles. 

VI— British  Empire  in  America  and  Asia.  VII— British  Empire  in  Africa  and  Australia. 


DENT’S  HISTORICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHIES.  By  H.  H.  Piggott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 

R.  J.  Finch,  F.R.G.S. 

Book  I— WORLD  STUDIES.  (The  general  principles  of  Physical  and  Human  Geography.)  Price  3s.  6d. 

“  A  singularly  fresh  and  thoughtful  contribution  toward  the  study  of  geography  from  a  really  educational  standpoint.”— School  Guardian. 

“  We  are  able  to  offer  to  publishers  and  authors  our  unreserved  congratulations  on  the  production  of  a  work  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  geographical  text-hooks  of  the  century .”  —Education. 

It  is  hoped  to  issue  The  Americas  and  The  British  Isles  shortly. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Miss  M.  I.  Newbigin.  Price  3s.  6d. 

“  The  matter  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  within  the  320  pages  will  be  found  an  account  of  practically  all  recent  research.” — Educational  Times. 
“The  book  is  deserving  of  a  generous  welcome  as  a  further  contribution  to  the  modern  method  of  teaching  Geography. ”  — School  Guardian. 

DENT’S  SHORT  FRENCH  READERS.  Recent  Additions. 

L6gend.es  Normandes  (2nd  Year),  4d.  Histoire  d’un  Conscrit  de  1813  (3rd  Year),  4d. 

Le  Chateau  de  Ghismondo  (3rd  Year) ,  4d.  Louis  XI  et  Charles  Le  T6m6raire  (4th  Year) ,  6d. 

La  Cour  des  Miracles  (3rd  Year),  4d. 


DENT’S  BEST  FRENCH  PLAYS.  Plain  Texts. 

SEDAINE— Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir. 
MUSSET— On  ne  Saurait  Penser  A  Tout. 
GIRARDIN— La  Joie  fait  Peur. 


3d.  each  net. 

\ 

LABICHB— Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 
LABICHE  et  MARTIN-La  Grammaire. 
MARIVAUX— Le  Jeu  de  1’ Amour  et  du  Hasard. 


DENT’S  BEST  FRENCH  PROSE.  Plain  Texts. 

MERIMEE— La  Coup  de  Pistolet. 

VIGNY— Laurette !  ou,  Le  Cachet  Rouge. 
MAISTRE— La  Jeune  Sib6rienne. 


3d.  each  net. 

SOUVESTRE-Le  Serf. 

CHATEAUBRIAND— Le  Dernier  Abenc6rage. 
BALZAC— L’Auberge  Rouge. 


EPOCHS  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY.  By  E.  A.  Woolf,  B.A. 

Histoire  de  France:  I. — Les  Premiers  Francais.  By  E.  A.  Woolf,  B.A.,  The  County  School,  Ramsgate.  Is.  6d. 

Histoire  de  France  :  III. — La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans.  By  E.  Alec  Woolf,  B.A.  Is.  6d.  [In  the  Press. 

A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in  French 

at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

This  brightly  written  handbook  serves  to  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  course  of  French  literature,  with  useful  sections  on  the  history  of  France,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  often  indispensable  to  the  student  of  its  literature.  The  book  is  written  in  simple  French,  and  thus  at  the  same  time  familiarizes 
the  reader  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  literary  critic  and  of  the  historian. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in 

French  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  2s. 

A  careful  introduction,  by  a  skilled  and  experienced  teacher,  to  the  writing  of  French  essays.  Judiciously  graded  exercises  with  copious  model 
passages  and  valuable  hints  on  method  serve  to  lead  the  learner  from  simple  beginnings  to  the  advanced  stages.  The  book  can  therefore  he  used  as  a 
companion  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  school  coui’se  and  in  the  early  years  of  university  work. 

A  BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS.  By  C.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.,  and  W.  M.  Roberts,  M.A., 

Instructors  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  3s.  6d. 


London  :  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C. 


London:  Printed  bv  o.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Ivingsway,  W.C. :  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

("Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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HE  COLLEGE  OF  PEECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


MEMBERS’  MEETINGS. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  an  interesting 
-series  of  Meetings  of  Members  of  the  College,  to 
take.place  during  the  coming  Autumn  and  Winter. 
The  programme  will  be  published  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Educational  Times. 

Particulars  concerning  membership  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary. 


rpHE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

JL  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron :  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjectsi  n  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-Deceinber 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14th,  1914. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of 
Teaching  will  be  delivered  at  the  College  after  the 
Long  Vacation  by  Professor  John  Adams.  Pull 
particulars  will  be  published  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Educational  Times. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
•commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 


SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  October-November,  March-April,  and 
June- July.  Entries  for  the  October-November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1914. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further  in¬ 
formation  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams  :  “  Associa,  London.” 


Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  October,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
•for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
•English.— The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The 

(Christmas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1914. 


Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Autumn  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  8th  of  September. 


Inspection  and  Examination  of 
8chools.  —  Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


l^OTICE.— The  AUGUST  Number 

of  "THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES”  will 
contain  the  CLASS  LISTS  of  SUCCESSFUL  CAN¬ 
DIDATES  at  the  MIDSUMMER  EXAMINA 
TIONS  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 

Open  to  both  Sexes 
without  conditions  of  residence.  | 

FREE  GUIDE 
MATRICULATION, 

With  the  June,  1914,  Examination  Papers, 
Numerical  Answers  to  the  questions  in  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Algebra,  and  Latin  and  French 
Versions  of  the  English  set  for  Translation, 

AND  FREE  GUIDES  TO  THE 

HIGHER  EXAMINATIONS 

(Intermediate  Arts,  Intermediate  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  &c.) 

Post  free  from  the  Secretary, 

'University 

Correspondence  College 

No.  15,  BURLINCTON  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


Published  Monthly,  price,  to  Non- 
Members,  6 d.;  by  Post,  Id. 
Annual  Subscription,  7 s. 


"  ONDON  COLLEGE  OP  MUSIC. 

(Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  July  (June  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  when  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  all 
successful  candidates. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N  ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  «S  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 


POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Se.,  B-Se.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 


FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 


B.A. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  for  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY",  and  PREPARATORY' 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


FOR  THE  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

Subjects Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Geography,  History,  Logic, 
Economics,  British  Constitution.  Mathematics 
(Pure  and  Applied),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Law  (Commercial  and  Common 
Law,  Equity,  Conveyancing,  and  full  LL.B. 
Courses) . 

Matriculation  Courses.  Accountancy.  Elocution, 

Prospectuses  post  free,  Calendar  3d.  (by  post  5  d.). 


QT.  GEORGE’S  TRAINING 

O  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS  IN 
INTERMEDIATE  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
EDINBURGH  (St.George’s  School  for  Girls.Inc.orp. ) 

Principal:  Miss  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  B.A,, 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

This  College,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  provides  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  well-educated  women  who  intend 
to  teach,  and  prepares  students  for  the  certificates 
of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate,  and  the 
Higher  Certificate  of  the  National  Froebel  Union. 
Students  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of 
Education  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Certain  Bursaries  are  awarded  to  Graduates,  and 
there  is  a  Loan  Fund. 

Prospectus  and  further  particulars  from  the 
Principal,  5  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Proebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Pund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  he  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


GERMAN  VACATION  COURSES. 

University  of  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany 
(Black  Forest). 

COURSES  OF  LECTURES  and  Exer¬ 
cises  for  Students  and  Teachers  in  difficult 
branches  of  German  LITERATURE,  CON¬ 
VERSATION,  PHONETICS,  and  ART. 

Four  weeks  from  August  3rd  to  August 
29th,  1914. 

FEE  :  M.  40. 

For  particulars  or  programme  apply  to  the 
Verkehrsverein  of  Freiburg,  Rotteckstrasse  9. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

( b )  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


’1YTORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COL- 

-L^  LEGE  FOR  TRAINING.  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  FORM  TEACHERS. 
Crimsworth,  Upper  Chorlton  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

President :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather, 

LL.D. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Miss  E.  Needham,  M.A. 
Principal:  Miss  Florence  Sutton,  N.P.U. 

The  house  stands  in  two  acres  of  ground  and  has 
accommodation  for  Resident  Students.  A  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Preparatory  School  is  attached.  Puller 
information  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  4  Lancaster  Road, 
Didsbury.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships  will 
be  offered. 


NIYERSITY  OP  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 


Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


Oxford  summer  course  for 

Junior  Form  Mistresses  and  Infant  Teachers 
at  CHERWELL  HALL  Secondary  Training  Col¬ 
lege  from  August  3rd  to  15th,  1914.  organised  by  the 
Principal,  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A.  '  The 
includes  lectures  on  Child  Education  and  Nature 
Study,  instruction  in  Handwork,  Folk  Dancing, 
Drill  and  School  Gardening.  Apply  for  Particulars 
to  the  Principal,  Cherwell  Hall,  Oxford. 


CHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD'.. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY"  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the- 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 
Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma :  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the- 
London  Teacher's  Diploma  ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology:  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 
Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 
Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded- 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


CITY  AND  GUILDS 

TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY. 

LEONARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Principal, 

Prof.  Silyanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Se.,  LL.D.,  E.R.S. . 


ULL  DAY  COURSES  OF  In¬ 

struction  IN 


Mechanical  Engineering; 

Civil  Engineering  ; 

Electrical  Engineering  ; 

Industrial  and  Technical  Chemistry.. 

The  training  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  various  • 
students  including  (a)  Pupils  from  Secondary 
Schools,  above  the  age  of  15,  who  desire  to  receive  a 
practical  and  scientific  training  bearing  upon  their 
future  industry  or  profession:  and  (b)  young  men 
who,  having  previously  served  a  pupilage  or  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  works,  desire  to  go  through  a  more 
systematic  training  in  engineering  and  chemical;! 
science. 

In  addition  to  Lecture  Theatres  and  Class  Rooms- 
the  College  contains  laboratories  and  workshops- 
specially  equipped  for  instructional  purposes  in¬ 
cluding' among  others  Engineering  and  Hydraulic- 
Laboratories,  Drawing  Offices,  Wood  and  Metal 
Workshops,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Electrical  and 
Magnetic  Laboratories,  Dynamo  and  Generating: 
Rooms  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  next  Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  on 
September  22nd  in  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and' 
English,  but  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  any 
British  University  is  accepted  instead. 

The  Fees  are  £20  per  annum. 

The  Programme  of  the  College  giving  particulars 
of  Admission,  Entrance  Examination,  Syllabuses  of 
instruction,  the  careers  to  which  the  training- 
afforded  at  the  College  leads  and  other  information 
may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  College  at  the  above  address. 


p  EOGRAPHY.  —  Fellow  of  the 

VJ  Royal  Geographical  Society,  experienced  in 
teaching  the  subject,  coaches  for  examinations  or 
visits  schools  in  or  near  London  for  lectures  or 
classes.— Box  177,  “  Educational  Times  ”  Office, 
89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

PacKed  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

it  ,,  060  fl  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 


F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel. :  Holborn  690. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(PHnter  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams:  “Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  SECTION 

OF 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AO  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

JPost  8vo ,  cloth ,  price  %'s. 

THE  STATIONERS'  COMPANY’,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 


Heads  of  Private  Schools  who  are  members  of  the- 
College  of  Preceptors  may  join  the  above  Section  without 
further  subscription.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Section,  F.  J.  WHITBREAD,. 
Esq.,  L.C.P.,  Richmond  Hill  School,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
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A  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 

DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  bv 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Sp-cial  terms  to 
'teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwefs  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
PROM  SOL-EA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall  Studios, 
Wigmore  Street,  W. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  SMALL  PREPARATORY 

BOYS’  SCHOOL. 

Old-established,  in  a  select  neighbourhood  in 
S.W.  District. 

Apply — Preceptor,  Educational  Times  Office, 
89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


EAST  LONDON  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

ENTRIES  FOR  NEXT  SESSION  ARE  BEING 
RECEIVED. 

Fees :  Ten  Guineas  per  Annum. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Professor  F.  R.  Earp,  M.A.  (Cantab.). 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  LL.D. 
(Glas.),  Litt.D.  (Viet.),  F.B.A. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Mina  Paquier, 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Reader,  J.  Steppat,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Ph.D. 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

Professor  F.  Clarice,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

GEOGRAPHY. 

W.  Lower  Carter,  M.A.  (Cantab.). 

MATHEMATICS  PURE  AND  APPLIED. 

Professor  J.  L.  S.  Hatton,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  C.  H.  Lees,  D.Sc.  (Mane.),  F.R.S. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  J.  T.  Hewitt,  M.A.  (Cantab),  D.Sc. 
(Lond.),  Ph.D.  (Heid.),  F.R.S. 

BOTANY. 

Professor  F.  E.  Fritsch,  D.Sc.  (Lond.),  Ph.D. 
(Munich). 

GEOLOGY. 

W.  Lower  Carter,  M.A.  (Cantab.). 

ZOOLOGY. 

(By  arrangement.) 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  E.  H.  Lamb,  M.Sc.  (Viet.),  A.M.I.C.E. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  J.  T.  Morris,  M.I.E.E. 

Lady  Superintendent  and  Librarian  : 

Miss  E.  G.  A.  Warren. 

Calendar  with  particulars  of  Scholarships, 
Academic  and  other  distinctions  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Registrar  or  Principal, 

J.  L.  S.  HATTON,  M.A. 


(Unmmfp  Sufortdf  Coffeae* 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

SEPTEMBER  1914. 

A  Morning  Class  for  the  September  Examination 
works  continuously  through  the  Summer  excepting 
the  last  two  weeks  of  July.  This  Course  includes  a 
systematic  Revision  Class  working  both  morning 
and  afternoon  during  the  three  weeks  immediately 
preceding  the  September  Examination. 

Annually  for  the  last  15  years  about  100 
University  Tutorial  College  Students  have 
passed  London  Matriculation. 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
EXAMINATION. 

(MEDICAL  PRELIM.). 

Work  for  the  September  Examination  may  be 
taken  up  during  the  Summer  vacation. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  either 
during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School  vacations  in 
all  subjects  for  London  University  and  other  Exam¬ 
inations.  Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s. ;  seventeen 
hours,  £4.  4s. 


Eull  particulars  may  be  had  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

NORMAL 

Free  Guides. 


PAGES 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P.  .  90 

L.C.P.  .  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 
Matriculation  (Wales)  72 
Northern  Matrie.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide  .  56 

L.L.A  Guide  .  72 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 
Certificate  100 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 

of  successful  pupils  sent  on 

application. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melpord  Road,  East  Dubwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


BOOKS  1 


for  all  Examinations 
and  on  all  Subjects. 


SECOND-HAND  at  HALF  PRICES ! 

Thousands  of  new  and  second-hand  Books.  New 
at  25%  Discount.  Catalogues  free :  state  wants. 
Books  bought. 


W.  &  Gh  FOYLE,  121-3  Charing  Cross  Ed., London W.  C. 


T\/TpQQT»C 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LID., 

gt6ucaficmaC  Jlgenfjp, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. » 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.’' 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  Is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  oiler  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN SPER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  th  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNIGHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  (PREPAID). 

2s.  for  30  words  or  less,  and  6d.  for  each  additional  10  ;  or  displayed  at  4s.  per  inch. 

(Por  is.  extra.  Replies  may  be  addressed  to  the  publishing  Office,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free). 

Advertisements  for  the  next  issue  should  he  sent  before  July  24th,  to  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  Publisher,  89  Farringdon 

Street,  London,  E.C.  (Telephone  :  City  4871.) 


BISHOP’S  STORT.FORD  TRAIN¬ 
ING  COLLEGE.— Wanted,  for  September, 
an  ENGLISH  TEACHER.  Degree  or  equivalent. 
Some  experience.  Commencing  Salary  £80  and 
board.  Apply— Principal. 


Bournville  works 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


Proposed  Camp  School— August  and 
September,  1914. 

The  Committee  invite  applications  from  MAS¬ 
TERS  willing  to  take  part  in  the  Organization  of 
a  new  type  of  Camp  School,  and  in  the  teaching 
of  certain  subjects  to  the  boys  who  will  attend 
(factory  boys  between  14  and  18  years) .  The  Camp 
will  be  held  in  Worcestershire,  about  10  miles  south 
of  Birmingham. 

Candidates  should  possess  knowledge  of  Scouting 
and  similar  out-door  pursuits  and  should  have 
experience  both  of  teaching  and  of  camp  life. 

Form  of  application  and  further  particulars  from 
R.  W.  Ferguson,  Education  Department,  c.o. 
Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Bournville, 
Birmingham. 

June  17th,  1914. 


PORTSMOUTH  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE  (HIGHER  EDUCATION). 


THE  DAY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
Principal— Miss  E.  L.  White,  M.A. 


Appointment  of  Lecturer. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  vacancy  of  LEC¬ 
TURER  at  the  above-named  College. 

Candidates  must  hold  a  University  Degree,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  must  be  qualified  to  teach  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  Mathematics  on  modern  lines. 

Salary  £150  per  annum,  increasing  after  approved 
service  by  £10  per  annum  to  £170. 

Further  particulars,  and  a  copy  of  the  application 
form,  may  be  obtained  by  forwarding  a  stamped 
addressed  foolscap  envelope  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Committee,  The  Municipal  College, 
Portsmouth. 


JQUTON  MODERN  SCHOOL. 

Wanted  for  September 

(а)  An  ASSISTANT  MASTER,  to  teach  Latin 

and  English.  Salary  scale  £150  to  £200. 

(б)  An  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS,  to  teach 

Science.  Salary  scale  £120  to  £160. 
Before  applying,  please  write  for  full  particulars 
to  THE  HEAD  MASTER, 

Modern  School,  Luton. 


HE  CITY  OF  CORK  CHURCH 

SCHOOL  BOARD. 


THE  CORK  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  Governors  invite  applications  for  the  Post  of 
HEADMASTER  in  this  School  of  138  Pupils  at 
present— 18  Boarders  and  120  Day  Boys. 

Applicants  must  be  members  of  the.  Church  of 
Ireland  pr  England,  under  40  years  of  age,  and  have 
a  University  Degree  in  Honours,  with  good  ex¬ 
perience  in  recognised  Secondary  Schools. 

Salary  £150,  with  a  capitation  allowance  of  10s. 
per  year  for  each  Pupil  on  the  average  attendance, 
and  10  per  cent,  of  the  Result  Pees  derived  from  the 
Intermediate  and  Technical  Boards,  together  with 
the  residence  and  premises  at  Sidney  Place  (free  of 
rent  and  taxes)  and  the  privilege  of  taking  Boarders. 

Further  particulars  and  form  of  application,  to  be 
returned  on  or  before  24th  June,  1914,  may  be 
obtained  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  foolscap 
envelope  from 

Rev.  R.  T.  HEARN,  LL.D., 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Edmonton,  St.  Patrick’s  Hill,  Cork, 

6th  June,  1914. 


ORNWALL  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 


Wanted,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  MISTRESS, 
for  the  Saltash  and  Callington  District.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  hold  recognized  diplomas  in  Cookery, 
Laundry-work  and  Housewifery.  Commencing 
salary  £80  to  £85  per  annum,  according  to  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience. 

Application  forms,  which  must  be  returned  not 
later  than  11th  July,  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope  to  the  under- 

Slgned-  P.  R.  PASCOE, 

Secretary. 

Education  Department,  County  Hall,  Truro. 

16th  June,  1914. 


OUNTY  BOROUGH  OF 

ROTHERHAM  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  POR  GIRLS. 
Principal— Miss  E.  Strudwick,  M.A. 


Wanted,  for  the  beginning  of  September  term,  a 
SCIENCE  MISTRESS,  to  teach  Physics  and 
Nature  Study.  Degree,  training  and  experience  in 
a  Secondary  School  essential.  Salary  £130  per 
annum. 

Forms  of  application,  which  must  be  returned 
not  later  than  July  8th,  1914,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  undersigned.  JAg_  A.  MAIR> 

Secretary  for  Education. 
Education  Offices,  Rotherham. 


UMBERLAND  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  Committee  require  the  services  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  INSTRUCTOR  in  MANUAL  TRAINING 
(Woodwork)  for  the  Harrington  Centre. 

Applicants  must  hold  a  Diploma  recognized  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Salary  £85  per  annum, 
rising  to  £120  (if  work  satisfactory)  by  increments 
of  £5  per  annum.  Extra  payment  for  Evening 
Classes  (if  any).  Previous  service  may  be  taken 
into  account  in  fixing  the  commencing  salary. 

Forms  of  application,  which  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope, 
must  be  returned  to  the  undersigned  on  or  before 
July  6th,  1914. 

C.  COURTENAY  HODGSON, 

The  Courts,  Carlisle,  Secretary 

13th  June,  1914. 


ORNWALL  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 


LISKEARD  COUNTY  SECONDARY  SCHOOL, 
(MIXED). 

Wanted,  for  September  next,  an  ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS  to  take  English  throughout  and  some 
Latin.  Ability  to  take  part  in  school  games  and 
accompany  on  piano  a  recommendation.  Must  be 
a  graduate  with  previous  experience.  Training 
desirable.  Salary  £100,  rising  by  annual  incre¬ 
ments  of  £10  to  a  maximum  of  £140.  Apply  to  the 
Head  Master,  County  School,  Liskeard. 

4th  June,  1914. 


STAND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

WHIT EFI ELD,  Near  MANCHESTER.- 
Required,  in  September,  a  FORM  MASTER. 
Commencing  salary  £130,  according  to  County 
Scale.  Apply— William  Taylor  Jones,  11  Maple 
Grove,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 


RESTON  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 


THE  PARK  SCHOOL. 

Wanted,  in  September,  a  FORM  MISTRESS, 
who  can  offer,  among  other  subjects.  Physics  and 
Nature  Study.  Secondary  training  or  experience 
essential. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Education,  48  Lancaster  Road, 
Preston. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 


HIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Pees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.in.,  and  3  to  5  p.m, ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p,m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALI@E  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


ASSISTANT  MASTERS 

The  Assistant  Masters’  Department  of 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON 

has  early  information  of  Good  Posts,  and 
clients  are  advised  of  suitable  Vacancies 
carefully  and  without  delay. 

Graduates  and  men  of  experience  who 
can  offer  first-class  testimonials  and  refer¬ 
ences  are  invited  to  write  fully  to 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
or  Telephone:  Central  5053. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  YIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 
tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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—  DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

USE 

(A  Registered  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

Very  EARLY  in  the  SUMMER  VACATION  for  best  results. 


0n  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  months,  according  to 
traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  hut  also  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods  —  which  is  even 
_ of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “Florigene”  also  saves  labour. 


It  costs  little,  is  easily  applied,  and  not  sticky-the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping  alone  required-scrubbing  being  optional. 

Send  for  ‘particulars ,  Medical  Reports  and  Test  imonials  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers— 

THE  “  DUST- ALLAYER”  CO.,  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works  L.C.C.,  &c. 


HEAD  TEACHERS  who  contemplate  teaching  GEOGRAPHY  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Circular  recently 
issued  by  the  Boaid  of  Education  will  require  WALL  MAPS  COLOURED  TO  SHOW  LAND  RELIEF.  They  will  find  the 

OROGRAPHICAL  WALL  MAPS 

(Size  50  by  42  inches.  Price,  on  rollers,  varnished,  12s.)  exactly  meet  the  suggestions. 

OROGRAPHICAL  ATLASES  with  index  to  names  of  places.  Price  Is.  Cheaper  editions  are  also  prepared  at  8d.  and  6d.  each. 
ATLAS  GEOGRAPHIES  combining-  clear  Orographical  Maps  and  full  descriptive  geography.  Full  prospectus  on  application. 
GLOBES.  The  New  Century  Globe,  12  inches  diameter  at  21s.  net,  and  the  Unrivalled  Globe,  6  inches  diameter,  at  5s.  net, 
meet  all  requirements.  Slate  surface  Globes,  14  inches  diameter,  17s.  6d.  net. 

OROGRAPHICAL  HAND  MAPS.  One  Penny  each  net. 
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Zbe  Educational  'CThnes. 


SERVE  THE  COUNTRY! 


Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  Director  of  Education  in 
Munich,  is  already  well  known  in  this  country,  and  the 
English  translation,  just  issued,  of  a  collection  of  essays 
and  articles,  under  the  title  “  The  Schools  and  the 
Nation,”  will  strengthen  his  reputation  as  a  sound 
thinker  who  has  a  special  message  to  this  generation.  In 
the  first  chapter  especially  he  deals  with  “  The  Problem 
of  National  Education  ”  in  such  a  -way  as  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  focus  it  on  one  thing  that  is  lacking  in 
organized  systems,  not  in  Germany  alone,  but  among  all 
nations  that  are  seeking  to  develop,  or  that  have 
developed,  a  national  system.  The  thing  that  is  lacking 
is  a  firm  conviction  of  the  need  of  arousing  in  school  life 
a  sense  of  social  service,  a  feeling  of  duty  to  the 
community. 

The  many  efforts  that  are  now  being  made  in  England, 
in  various  ways,  by  numerous  associations,  show  a  wide¬ 
spread  desire  to  broaden  the  sympathies  of  school  life  and 
to  counteract  the  deadening  effects  of  egotism  by  the 
vivifying  impulses  of  social  service.  In  administrative 
matters  the  State  is  moving  along  socialistic  lines.  That 
is  to  say,  the  State  concerns  itself  more  and  more  with 
the  interests  of  the  citizens  ;  private  initiative  is  being 
replaced  by  State  action.  Apart  from  the  State  in  its 
administrative  aspect,  an  entirely  different  set  of  in¬ 
fluences  is  at  work.  The  citizen  is  becoming  more 
individualistic.  The  general  effect  of  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  is  to  develop  the  sense  of  personality. 
In  intellectual  work  the  pupil  stands  alone,  and  the 
frankest  egotism  is  encouraged.  Educators  are  right  in 
seeking  to  develop  personality,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
respect  individuals ;  but  the  process,  separated  from 
other  processes  and  carried  to  an  exti’eme,  may  work 
injury  to  the  community.  Selfishness  is  moral  and 


spiritual  death.  Complete  development  can  only  be 
attained  by  a  person  who,  while  he  retains  his  own 
powers  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  does  so  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

The  attitude  of  many  people  towards  the  State  is  one 
of  two,  varying  according  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment :  an  attitude  of  grumbling,  combined  with  a 
willingness  to  escape  the  obligation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
income-tax  or  the  regulations  for  motor-driving ;  either 
this  or  an  attitude  of  expectation  in  which  the  State  is 
viewed  as  a  money-hag,  whose  strings  can  be  unloosed 
by  importunity  or  artifice.  A  State  does  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  in  a  sound  condition  unless  it  is  supported  by  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens.  The  tendency  of  modern 
legislation  is  to  govern  unwilling  subjects  by  means  of 
regulations,  inspectors,  and  police.  The  sense  of  duty 
towards  the  community  is  not  definitely  drawn  out  and 
strengthened  in  our  official  systems  of  intellectual  educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  two  “  Services,”  the 
tradition  of  service  to  the  country  remains  a  vigorous 
power.  For  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  duty  comes  first ;  the 
feeling  may  co-exist  with  a  desire  for  wealth,  comfort, 
power,  or  other  material  things ;  but  these  do  not  come 
first. 

The  phrase  “to  serve  one’s  country”  must  he  given 
a  wider  connotation  than  is  generally  assigned  to  it.  All 
honest,  necessary  work  is  service  to  the  community.  The 
doctor  who,  by  example  and  advice,  lessens  illness  and 
increases  health  serves  his  country.  The  clergyman  who 
leads  his  congregation  to  a  firmer  conviction  of  spiritual 
life  serves  his  country.  The  woman  who  keeps  herself 
in  health  in  order  that  she  may  give  birth  to  healthy 
children  serves  her  country.  The  road-sweeper  who 
removes  injurious  matter  serves  his  country. 

Some  time  ago  the  nation  awoke  to  the  danger  of  a 
separation  between  the  interests  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  State.  The  order  went  out  that  “  Civics  ”  must 
be  taught :  a  regulation  good  in  itself,  but  insufficient  to 
meet  the  need.  One  must  know  the  constitution  under 
which  one  is  governed ;  but  that  knowledge  does  not 
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necessarily  produce  patriotism.  Children  do  not  learn 
by  listening,  but  by  doing.  In  many  boarding  schools 
the  sense  of  social  union,  of  the  common  interests  of  the 
community,  is  aroused  and  finds  its  opportunity  of 
growth,  not  in  the  classrooms,  but  on  the  playing  fields 
and  in  the  out-of-school  activities,  such  as  the  support  of 
a  Settlement  in  a  crowded  area  of  population.  In  some 
schools  a  sense  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  of  working 
for  the  common  welfare  pervades  the  whole  life  of  the 
pupils.  In  day  schools  there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  action  for  the  common  good.  But  neither  in 
day  schools  nor  in  boarding  schools  have  the  possibilities 
been  used  to  their  utmost. 

Is  it  too  daring  to  suggest  a  means  by  which  the 
egotism  of  intellectual  education  may  be  modified  P  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  does  not  think  so.  The  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  mutual  work  and  helpfulness.  The  pupils  help 
one  another  in  the  classroom,  on  the  playing  fields,  in 
all  the  varied  activities  of  a  school  of  to-day.  They  help 
the  teachers  ;  the  teachers  help  them.  The  school  is  their 
•community  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  wider  community  outside  the  school, 
with  which  they  must  have  sympathy,  and  which,  later, 
they  will  know  more  fully.  The  way  to  develop  the  sense 
■of  social  life  and  social  service  is  to  do  things  with  and 
for  others.  In  this  way  is  satisfied  the  twofold  desire  of 
every  child,  to  find  an  outlet  for  its  own  activities,  and  to 
live  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

Completion  is  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  these  two 
instincts,  and  joy  of  life  then  becomes  possible.  The 
sense  of  mutual  service,  bringing  real  joyousness  into  life 
and  leading  to  service  for  the  country,  can  be  brought  out 
during  the  school  period,  provided  only  that  teachers 
themselves  are  firmly  convinced  both  of  the  need  and  of 
the  possibility  of  meeting  the  need. 


NOTES. 


The  Fortieth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Head  Mis- 

Fortieth  Annual  Presses’  Association  was  held  at  Bedland 
Conference  of  School,  Bristol,  last  month  in  surround- 

^Head^stlesses  ^n8’s  that  would  come  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  members  who  knew  of  Bristol 
only  as  a  commercial  centre.  The  University  joined  with 
the  girls’  schools  in  welcoming  and  entertaining  the 
visitors.  The  first  session  was  occupied  mainly  in 
receiving  the  reports  of  Sub-Committees  and  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  other  bodies.  An  idea  of  the  widespread 
activity  of  the  Association  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  Annual  Report  deals  with  twenty-five  of  these 
subsidiary  reports.  In  addition  to  the  proof  they  afford 
of  work  done,  they  contain  important  information  on  a 
large  number  of  subjects,  such  as  Registration,  Pensions, 
Overseas  Schools,  and  Openings  for  Girls.  Arising  out 
of  these  reports  one  resolution  was  presented  and  carried 
with  two  dissentient  votes.  That  was  the  resolution  put 


forward  by  the  Federal  Council,  welcoming  and  approving 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Super¬ 
annuation  of  Teachers.  The  exact  terms  of  this  resolution 
we  give  in  another  column  ;  and  wTe  are  also  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  Conference, 
written,  most  kindly,  by  Miss  Burstall. 


The  subject  that  stirred  the  Conference  more  particu¬ 
larly  was  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
Women  and  the  .  .  0 

Civil  Seruice  mission  on  the  Civil  Service.  Miss 

Oldham,  in  a  speech  of  great  force, 
brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  designed  to  claim 
for  women  more  equitable  tieatment  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners.  In  the  course  of  her  remarks 
Miss  Oldham  quoted  from  a  leading  article  of  this  paper, 
in  support  of  the  views  she  advanced  on  the  position  of 
married  women  and  compulsory  retirement.  A  part  of 
the  resolutions  proposed  by  Miss  Oldham  contained  an 
expression  of  strong  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Commissioners  that  women  are  inferior 
to  men  in  power  of  sustained  wrork,  adaptability  to 
varying  conditions,  and  continuity  of  service.  After  an 
eloquent  plea  from  Miss  Faithfull  for  a  more  appreciative 
attitude  towards  the  work  of  the  Commission,  it  was 
decided  to  delete  this  series  of  resolutions,  as  the  Confer- 
clear  did  not  wish  to  emphasize  any  comparison  between 
men  and  women  in  power  of  work.  But  it  was  equally 
clear  that  the  members  expected  the  Committee  to  replace 
the  deleted  resolutions.  This  was  not  done  at  the  time. 


Hext  morning,  on  reassembling,  the  members  found 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Conference  Hall  painted  blue, 
with  Morning  Post  placards  announcing  the  “  Startling 
Decision  of  Head  Mistresses,’'-  and  it  was 
^ 6 after found  that  the  Morning  Post  had  argued 
ingeniously,  and  with  some  apparent 
glee,  that,  because  the  resolution  dissenting  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  deleted,  therefore 
the  Conference  admitted  the  inferiority  of  women  in  power 
of  work.  We  hold  that  such  an  inference  was  not  justi¬ 
fied  either  by  the  general  attitude  of  the  Conference  or  by 
the  known  views  of  the  Association.  Our  readers  will 
not  have  forgotten  a  letter  written  by  the  Officers  of  the 
Association  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  May  27.  The  Conference  was  indeed  “  startled  ”  at 
the  attitude  of  the  press,  and  urgency  was  at  once  moved 
in  order  that  fresh  resolutions  could  be  introduced,  These, 
which  we  give  on  another  page,  were  carried  without  a 
dissentient  vote.  We  have  referred  to  this  matter  at 
some  length,  because  it  is  most  important  that  the  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  daily  press  should  be  pointed  out. 
Many  members  wished  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
sympathetic  attitude  of  some  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
others  disliked  the  idea  of  instituting  comparisons  ;  but 
at  no  moment  was  there  any  hesitation  in  rejecting  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners. 
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The  President  of  the  Association,  Miss  Robertson,  of 


Professional 

Unity. 


Christ’s  Hospital,  gave  an  excellent 


address  on  the  value  of  Registration  as 
a  step  towards  professional  unity.  We 
quote  this  in  full  in  another  column.  Here  we  call 
attention  to  two  particular  points  that  Miss  Robertson 
advanced.  She  spoke  of  elementary  education  as  having- 
been  planned  from  the  outside  without  philosophic  basis 
or  distinct  pui-pose,  and  said  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  been  strangely  silent  towards  it.  But  she  considered 
it  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  in  the 
Workers’  Educational  Association  an  instrument  was 
•slowly  forging  itself  which  would  bring  to  bear  on  the 
training  given  in  the  primary  schools  the  instructed 
opinion  of  the  classes  most  nearly  acquainted  with  their 
working-  and  their  output.  The  other  point  was  Miss 
Robertson’s  frank  appreciation  of  the  valuable  help  and 
-encouragement  given  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  by  the  Board  itself,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  English,  “  which  may  serve  the 
cause  of  unity  by  enabling  scholars  in  every  kind  of 
school  to  use  our  common  language  with  real  intelli¬ 


gence. 


The  proposals  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Town  Planning  in 
the  University  of  London  is  another  welcome  indication 
that  the  University  is  broadening  its  purview  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times.  A  Summer  School 
Town  Planning.  of  Town  Planning  has  also  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  University,  and  will  be  held 
in  the  School  of  Architecture  at  University  College  from 
August  3  to  15.  A  series  of  about  twenty-five  lectures  by 
leading  authorities  will  be  given,  and  in  connexion  with 
the  School  of  Architecture  a  special  department  of  town 
planning  will  shortly  be  fox-med.  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel, 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Boax-d,  will  deliver 
the  opening  address  at  a  reception  of  students  to  be  held 
at  University  College.  It  is  said  that  the  Local  Govex-n- 
ment  Board  have  some  two  hundred  town  -  planning- 
schemes  awaiting  approval.  “  It  is  now  beginning-  to  be 
realized  [we  quote  fi-om  the  circular  of  the  school]  that 
the  Town-Planning  Act  will  very  greatly  affect  the  lives 
-of  the  people ;  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Act  of 
l-ecent  years.” 


Viscount  Bryce,  in  opening  an  extension  of  Bromsgrove 
School,  said  that  he  always  felt  great 
Schools  faith  in  what  he  might  call  the  smaller 

public  schools.  The  great  public  schools 
subjected  the  boy  to  too  great  a  strain  by  imposing  upon 
hixn  too  great  a  weight  of  custom  and  uniformity  in  life 
and  thought.  He  thought  it  very  desirable  that  there 
should  be  many  smaller  schools  in  addition  to  the  large 
schools.  In  the  smaller  schools  there  was  something 
more  of  a  family  character  and  freer  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  individual  tastes.  He  thought  it  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  great  schools  were  the  main 
feedex-s  of  the  principal  stx-eams  of  our  national  life.  It 


is  certainly  true  that  there  may  be  greater  freedom  in  the 
smaller  schools  and  greater  opportunity  for  the  pex*- 
sonality  of  the  head  master  to  influence  the  boys.  Had 
Lord  Bryce  possessed  fix-st-hand  knowledge  of  private 
schools  he  would,  perhaps,  have  pointed  out  that  the 
advantages  he  spoke  of  are  possessed  in  a  great  degi-ee 
by  schools  in  private  hands. 


The  support  given  to  the  Confex-ence  of  Teachers  of 
Conference  English,  to  be  held  at  SUatford-on-Avon 


of  Teachers  of 
English. 


from  August  1  to  8,  has  been  so  large 
that  for  some  time  past  applications  from 
teacliex-s  have  been  of  necessity  refused.  The  Committee 
have  now  decided  to  oi-ganize  a  second  week’s  Confei-ence, 
to  follow  the  first  (August  8  to  15).  There  will  be  ac¬ 
commodation  for  about  210  teachers  at  the  second  Con¬ 
ference,  and  applications  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
Confei-ence  Secretary,  Theatre  Box  Office,  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  The  prograixi  will  include  the  following  subjects  : 
the  Interpretation  of  Drama,  Poetry  and  the  Child,  the 
Study  of  Words,  the  Essay,  Prose  and  Verse  Composition, 
and  the  Teaching  of  Shakespeare.  The  Conference  will 
undoubtedly  do  much  good.  The  times  are  ripe,  or  indeed 
over-ripe,  for  a  more  serious  ixxvestigation  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue.  We  shall  give 
a  report  of  the  Conference,  and  continue  a  seines  of 
articles  on  the  subject  which  opens  this  month  with  a 
valuable  contribution  from  the  Head  Master  of  Rugby. 


Dr.  Herringham,  whose  name  appears  in  the  “  Birth¬ 
day”  list  of  Knights,  addressing  the 
for  Education  ?  graduates  of  London  University  on  last 
Presentation  Day,  insisted  upon  a  finan¬ 
cial  aspect  of  higher  education  which  is  frequently  ignored. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  working  man  is  pauper¬ 
ized  because  the  nation  spends  some  .£3  or  £4  a  year 
on  the  education  of  his  child.  We  rarely  hear  the  same 
argument  addressed  to  the  middle-class  parent  who  pays 
from  £4  to  £10  a  year  for  an  education  that  costs  the 
school  from  £14  to  £25.  In  either  case  the  child  benefits 
from  the  application  of  public  funds,  but  the  pupil  in  the 
secondary  school  benefits  to  a  lax-ger  extent.  Dr.  Herring- 
ham  rams  home  the  same  point  of  view  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity  student.  A  student’s  fees  represent  half  the  cost 
of  education  in  the  University  of  London.  “  You  are 
evex-y  one  of  you,”  said  the  Vice-Chancellor,  addressing 
the  newly  made  gx-aduates,  “  more  than  half  educated  by 
other  people’s  money.”  This,  he  went  onto  say,  was  owing 
to  no  personal  affection  for  the  individual  student,  but  it 
was  an  endeavour  to  increase  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  especially  the  wisdom  of  its  citizens, 
“  for  on  that  ultimately  must  the  stability  of  evei-y 
country  depend.” 


Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  may  have  startled  his 
77 je  audience,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Child 

Study  Association  in  Edinburgh,  when 
he  advised  caution  in  the  application  of 


Electro-Culture 
of  Children. 
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electricity  to  child  culture.  Caution  is  certainly  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  the  obvious  fear  is  felt  lest  special  stimulation 
in  early  years  should  produce  a  dangerous  reaction  when 
the  stimulation  is  removed.  But  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  with  chickens.  It  is  said  that  the  weaker 
chickens  were  made  strong1  and  the  healthy  ones  became 
better  layers,  and  that  no  evil  after-effects  were  noticed. 
Experiments  with  young  children  are  being  carried  out  in 
Sweden.  A  correspondent  in  the  Times  says  :  “  It  has 
now  to  be  determined  whether  any  forcing  of  the  intellect 
or  of  development  in  the  child  will  be  attended  by  re¬ 
action  after  the  treatment  has  stopped.  The  electro¬ 
culture  of  children  will  inevitably  be  a  very  prolonged 
study  for  this  reason,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  some 
suitable  co-operation  between  the  pure  physicist  and  the 
medical  man,  the  all  important  question  of  the  correct 
type  of  current,  its  intensity  and  dosage  may  be  expedi¬ 
tiously  determined.” 

The  term  “Vocational  Education”  has  been  much  mis- 

understood  in  this  country  and  has  often 
Vocational  .  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

Education.  been  opposed  on  mistaken  grounds.  In 

his  recent  volume  of  essays,  to  which 
we  make  allusion  elsewhere,  Dr.  Kerscliensteiner  makes 
his  own  views  quite  clear.  He  looks  upon  this  form  of 
instruction,  not  as  a  bias  given  to  lessons  during  school 
life,  but  as  definite  instruction  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  career  chosen,  after  it  has  been  chosen. 
If  the  State  or  the  schoolmaster  were  to  say  :  “  Such  and 
such  boys  shall  be  trained  in  a  certain  way  because  they 
will  become  bricklayers,”  we  should  all  oppose  the  view. 
But  when  the  trade  is  chosen,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
then  is  the  time  to  give  instruction.  And  this  instruc¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  Munich  Director,  must  be  given  in 
no  narrow  spirit — not  to  produce  technical  skill,  but  to 
widen  the  outlook  and  make  the  life  fuller.  Higher  or 
post-school  education  is  far  from  popular.  Miss  Robert- 
son,  at  Bristol,  said  :  “We  must  recognize,  in  all  humility, 
that  many  growing  boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of 
becoming  useful  citizens  are  frankly  bored  by  most  of  the 
existing  forms  of  higher  education.”  The  remedy  seems 
to  lie  in  making  education  bear  more  closely  on  the  oc¬ 
cupation  that  the  boy  or  girl  has  adopted. 


We  give  in  another  column  a  report  by  our  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  “  Alcestis  ”  performed  last  month  by  the  boys 
of  Bradfield  College.  The  traditions  established  durin«- 

O 

School  ^e  re^n  Dr.  G-ray  were  well  main- 

Plays.  tained.  We  may  also  note  an  excellent 

performance  of  “  Comus,”  given  by  the 
girls  of  Wycombe  Abbey.  When  the  weather  permitted, 
the  action  took  place  under  the  beech  trees  in  the  Abbey 
grounds.  On  the  one  day  that  was  wet  the  Great  Hall 
was  converted  into  a  bower  of  greenery,  which  gave  a 
satisfactory  setting.  Of  the  masque  as  a  whole  we  may 
■say  that  it  was  very  successful.  An  orchestra  and  choir 
of  not  far  short  of  two  hundred  rendered  the  music  and 
songs  with  exceeding  charm.  The  dances,  especially  in¬ 


vented  and  arranged  by  members  of  the  staff,  delighted 
the  audience  by  their  suitability  and  grace,  and  by  the 
eager  joyousness  of  the*  young  dancers.  The  speaking 
parts  were  difficult  for  inexperienced  performers,  but  the 
long  declamations  wTere  remarkable  for  the  dignity  and 
facility  of  their  delivery.  Comus  himself,  or  rather  her¬ 
self,  had  thought  out  an  original  rendering  of  the  part 
which  was  most  effective  and  convincing. 


Sir  Willian  Anson  died  on  the  4th  of  last  month,  over 
seventy  years  of  age.  As  a  University 
William  Anson  administrator  and  as  a  teacher  of  Law 
he  has  won  for  himself  no  mean  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  as  Minister  of  Education  that  we  speak  of 
him  here.  On  the  sudden  retirement  of  Sir  John  Gorst,. 
in  the  midst  of  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
Mr.  Balfour  called  upon  Sir  William  Anson  to  take  the 
post  of  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  stirring  period  for  the  administration  of 
education  in  England.  Sir  William  saw  the  Act  passed1 
that  swept  away  the  School  Boards,  handed  over  elemen¬ 
tary  education  to  the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  and1 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  organization  of  secondary 
education.  He  held  the  post  until  1905.  His  death 
leaves  a  Parliamentary  vacancy  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  has  been  proposed,  but  a 
Liberal  has  not  much  chance  of  success.  The  Unionist 
candidate  is  Mr.  R.  E.  Protliero. 


Queen  Maru’s 
Hostel. 


Lord  Rosebery,  speaking1  as  Chancellor  of  London 
University,  warmly  welcomed  “  another 
encroachment  on  male  and  selfish  in¬ 
stitutions.”  The  occasion  of  his  utterance 
was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  by  the  Princess 
Christian  of  the  new  Hostel  for  the  training  of  women  in 
the  home  sciences.  In  another  column  of  this  issue  Dr. 
MacLean  gives  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  at  King’s  College  for  Women  and  at  other 
institutions.  We  mentioned  last  month  that  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sex  had  now  been  removed  at  King’s  College, 
which  is  in  future  open  to  men  and  women  alike.  The 
Hostel  at  Campden  Hill  will  be  for  women  students 
taking  the  domestic  science  course  of  the  University. 
Lord  Rosebery  spoke  with  some  feeling  of  the  value  of 
college  or  hostel  life  as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  the 
University.  Without  the  comradeship  of  a  common  life, 
he  doubted  if  any  student  got  the  best  from  a  University. 
The  combination  of  the  two,  he  said,  was  the  perfect  kind 
of  University  teaching. 


School 

Journeys. 


School  journeys  are  a  valuable  aid  to  the  education  of 
young  people,  and  we  welcome  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “  The  School  Journey  Record  ” 
for  1913,  the  issue  of  which  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  School  Journey  Association.  Eor,  like 
many  other  useful  organizations,  this  Association  lacks 
funds.  It  seeks  support  from  subscribers,  from  the  Board 
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of  Education,  and  from  Local  Authorities.  We  share  the 
hope  expressed  in  the  Report  that,  if  the  Authorities  step 
in  to  help,  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  large  measure 
of  liberty  which  at  present  prevails  and  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  charms  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  The  report 
contains  all  the  information  that  can  be  gleaned  about 
journeys  actually  undertaken,  route,  cost,  camping  accom¬ 
modation,  and  other  essential  details.  Any  school  con¬ 
templating  a  “journey”  should  certainly  have  a  copy  of 
this  book,  which  can  he  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
51  Elm  Grove,  Peckham,  S.E. 


The  Montessori  Society  have  arranged  a  Conference  at 
East  Runton,  near  Cromer,  to  be  held 
Conference  from  July  25  to  28.  The  object  of  the 
Conference  is  to  draw  together  in  a  spirit 
of  fellowship,  and  under  pleasant  holiday  conditions, 
those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  child  from  the 
Montessori  standpoint  of  self-development  under  sympa¬ 
thetic  guidance  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Montessori 
classes  will  be  at  work  daily.  A  camp  will  be  provided 
for  those  who  prefer  canvas  to  seaside  lodgings  or  the 
hotel,  at  which  special  terms  are  made  for  those  attending 
the  Conference.  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes,  Mr.  Albert  Mans- 
bridge,  Mr.  Norman  MacMunn,  and  others  have  already 
given  their  support,  and  the  Conference  promises,  we  are 
informed,  to  be  well  attended. 


Mr.  Gilkes  has  been  Head  Master  of  Dulwich  College 

for  thirty  years,  and  before  that  he  was  a 
The  Head  Master  ,  .  ,  c  .  , 

of  Dulwich  classical  master  at  b  lire ws  bury  for  twelve 

years.  The  news  of  his  approaching  re¬ 
tirement  will  arouse  many  affectionate  memories  among 
Old  Boys  of  both  schools.  Mr.  Gilkes  was  in  no  sense  a 
public  man.  Beyond  occasional  letters  to  the  Times ,  an 
opportunity  few  head  masters  resist,  and  the  publication 
of  a  few  volumes  dealing  with  education  in  the  spirit  of 
a  philosopher,  Mr.  Gilkes  has  given  the  world,  outside 
his  own  schools,  little  chance  of  knowing  him.  But  he 
has  been  a  “  great  head  master,”  as  many  of  his  Old  Boys 
will  testify.  He  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
power  of  making  all  the  boys  in  the  school,  whether  or 
not  they  came  much  under  his  personal  attention,  anxious 
to  do  their  best,  for  the  sake  of  his  approval,  of  which 
they  fglt  secure,  though  the  expression  of  it  might  never 
reach  them.  That  was  where  his  power  lay.  Boys  were 
roused  to  develop  the  better  sides  of  their  character, 
though  he  might  never  know  either  of  the  struggle  or  of 
the  victory. 

We  are  now  suffering  from  “an  unwhipped  generation  ” 
— at  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Dyce  Duckworth.  He  attributes  a 
gTeat  deal  of  the  misconduct  of  the 
times  to  the  manner  in  which  children  are  brought  up  in 
the  elementary  schools.  “  When  the  cane  was  removed 
from  the  schools  Solomon’s  rod  was  taken  away.”  Such 
sentiments  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  few  ; 


the  older  generation,  are  always  apt  to  think  the  young 
folk  are  perky  and  pushing  ;  yet,  if  we  believe,  as  many 
do,  in  progress,  we  must  expect  our  children  to  outstrip 
ourselves.  Some  of  us  think  of  our  fathers  who  were 
strict  and  of  our  grandfathers  who  were  stricter,  and 
may  doubt  whether  a  regime  of  constant  repression  is 
really  most  calculated  to  expand  the  opening  power's. 
There  is  less  restriction  and  repression  to-day,  in  spite  of 
Bernard  Shaw,  who  is  always  telling  us  that  we  strangle 
infant  life.  Perhaps  we  allow  our  children  more  liberty 
because  we  are  less  certain  than  our  forefathers.  Liberty 
should  mean  a  chance  to  develop  the  good  :  care  needs 
still  to  be  taken  to  repress  the  bad. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Gift  to  Birmingham  University. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Birmingham  University  a 
letter  from  Sir  George  Kenrick,  offering  £18,000  to  endow 
a  Chair  of  Physics,  was  read.  The  offer  was  unanimously 
accepted,  and  it  was  resolved  henceforth  to  term  the  Mason 
Chair  of  Physics  the  Poynting  Chair.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
title  of  “Mason  Professor”  shall  be  transferred  to  another 
Chair  specially  associated  with  the  late  Sir  Josiah  Mason. 


Employment  of  Children. 

The  Women’s  Industrial  Council  have  passed  the  following 
resolutions  in  support  of  Mr.  Denman’s  Bill : — 

(1)  That  this  Committee  heartily  approves  (as  a  preliminary 
measure)  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Childrens  (Employment 
and  School  Attendance)  Bill  respecting — (a)  the  raising  to  thirteen  of 
the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may  secure  total  exemption  from 
attendance  at  school ;  ( b )  the  optional  powers  granted  to  Local  Edu¬ 
cational  Authorities  to  extend  the  school-leaving  age  to  fifteen ; 
(c)  the  abolition  of  half  time  for  children  under  thirteen  ;  (d)  the  re¬ 
striction.  on  street  trading ;  ( e )  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of 
children  in  workshops  and  factories. 

(2)  That  this  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Clause  in  the  Bill 
respecting  attendance  at  Continuation  schools  for  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  should  he  compulsory  and  not  permissive  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Local  Authority ;  and  that  the  attendance  at  con¬ 
tinuation  classes  should  be  during  the  day  tame. 

(3)  That  this  Council  urges  the  Government  to  place  this  Bill  on 
the  Statute  Book  without  loss  of  time. 


The  Acting  Teachers’  Examination. 

On  June  11  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
ceived  a  deputation  from  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council 
with  reference  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Council  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Acting  Teachers’  Examination. 
The  deputation  consisted  of  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Acland 
(Chairman  of  the  Council),  the  Very  Rev.  T.  B.  Strong,  Sir 
Henry  Miers,  Mr.  G.  Sharpies,  Miss  Cleghorn,  Mr.  P.  Storr, 
Miss  E.  R.  Murray,  Lady  Campbell,  and  Mr.  P.  Abbott,  with 
Mr.  E.  Roscoe,  Secretary  to  the  Council.  The  proposal  of  the 
Council  was  that  the  Board  should  now  fix  a  date,  some  years 
hence,  after  which  the  Acting  Teachers’  Examination  should 
be  abolished. 

In  reply  the  President  said  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  Acting  Teachers’  Examination  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  desirability  of  terminating  it  at  some  future 
date.  He  also  expressed  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  objects 
of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council  and  their  desire  to 
promote  in  every  possible  way  the  effective  training  of 
teachers  in  all  branches  of  the  profession.  He  had,  howevei’, 
to  look  at  the  question  from  many  points  of  view,  and  at  the 
present  moment  he  had  especially  to  consider  it  in  relation  to 
the  very  serious  problems  which  are  caused  by  the  dearth  of 
entrants  to  the  branch  of  the  profession  concerned  with  ele- 
mentai’y  schools.  He  was  bound  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  examination  on  the  minds  of 
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possible  entrants  to  the  profession  or  their  parents,  as  well 
as  on  the  interests  of  the  uncertificated  teachers  in  the 
profession  who  were  anxious  to  qualify  themselves  a  <  cer¬ 
tificated  teachers  and  improve  their  position.  He  did  not  feel 
able  to  commit  himself  at  the  moment  as  to  any  precise 
date  for  the  termination  of  the  Acting  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion,  but  he  threw  out  a  suggestion  that  some  alternative 
method  might  be  introduced  by  which  teachers  entering  the 
profession  through  the  uncertificated  grade  might  be  enabled, 
after  a  substantial  period  of  service,  to  obtain  certificates 
otherwise  than  by  a  two  years’  course  in  a  training  college. 
The  President  expressed  his  opinion  that,  as  far  as  his  infor¬ 
mation  went,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  poverty  often 
placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  qualification  through  the 
ordinary  channel  of  the  training  colleges.  Not  only  were 
some  candidates  for  the  profession  unable  to  provide  the 
necessary  fees,  but  they  were  also  unable  to  forgo  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  salary  for  so  long  a  period.  He  was,  however,  con¬ 
sidering  the  whole  question  from  all  points  of  view;  his  mind 
was  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  theirs,  and  he  would  in¬ 
struct  his  officers  to  go  further  into  the  matter  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Council,  and  especially  those  concerned  with 
elementary  schools. 


Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  follow  with  interest  Irish  educa¬ 
tional  subjects  will  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  resignation 
of  Miss  C.  P.  Tremain,  B.A.,  from  her  post  as  Head  of  the 
Department  for  Training  Secondary  Teachers  at  Alexandra 
College.  Her  work  in  training  students  for  school  work  has 
been  attended  with  signal  success,  and  at  the  present  time 
about  a  hundred  teachers  who  In)  ve  passed  through  the  Alex¬ 
andra  College  Training  Department  are  filling  responsible 
posts  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  Her  loss  will  be 
felt  not  only  in  the  College,  but  also  in  the  whole  field  of  Irish 
education,  in  the  problems  of  which  Miss  Tremain  has  taken  so 
keen  and  practical  an  interest.  The  work  she  has  done  as 
organizer  of  Women’s  Branches  of  the  Association  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Teachers  (Ireland)  has  formed  no  small  contribution  to 
the  effort  for  bettering  existing  educational  conditions  in  our 
secondary  schools.  Miss  Tremain  is  not  completely  severing 
her  connexion  with  Dublin,  as  she  will  still  hold  the  post,  to 
which  she  was  appointed  'in  1906,  as  Examiner  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin  of  women  candidates  for  the  Secondary 
Teachers’  Diploma. 


London  University. 

The  retirement  is  announced  of  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  who 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  for  thirty-nine  years.  The  following  appointments 
are  gazetted  : — Prof.  E.  G.  Coker,  to  the  University  Chair  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  University  College,  in 
place  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Jelfcott,  resigned;  Dr.  Prank  Horton,  to 
the  University  Chair  of  Physics  at  the  Boyal  Holloway  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Prof.  Herbert  Jackson,  to  be  Head  of  Chemical  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  title  of  Daniell  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  place 
of  Prof.  T.  Millar  Thomson,  who  resigns  at  end  of  present 
season. 


Association  or  Technical  Institutes. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Institutes  was  held  in  Liverpool  last  month.  The 
President,  Mr.  P.  Abbott,  delivered  a  striking  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said :  — 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  I  submit,  that  our  system 
promotes  the  development  of  the  idle  loafer,  the  parasitical  un¬ 
employable,  who  go  to  fill  our  workhouses  and  our  jails.  In  1912 
Local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  spent  £17.250,000  on  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law;  the  nation  spent  £750,000  on  the 
maintenance  of  jails,  while  further  enormous  amounts  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  private  charity  in  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  would  urge 
that  a  great  amount  of  this  expenditure  is  preventable ;  it  can  be 
partially  avoided  by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of 
the  loafer,  by  imposing  upon  all  an  appropriate  vocational  training, 
by  ensuring  that  even  the  blind-alley  worker  shall  have  other  resources 
when  the  time  arrives  for  him  to  change  his  occupation.  Any  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  money  which  will  do  this  is  a  productive 
expenditure,  and  will  ensure  a  good  return  to  the  community.  By 


spending  a  few  extra  millions  on  the  training  of  the  adolescent  we  • 
shall  ultimately  diminish  our  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  destitute, 
while  adding  considerably  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted  : — ■ 
“  This  Conference  urges  the  desirability  of  compulsory  attend¬ 
ance  for  further  education  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  adequate  facilities  should  be  given  by  the  employer.” 


New  Head  Master  oe  Repton  School. 

The  Rev.  Geoffrey  Franeis  Fisher,  at  a  meeting  of  the- 
Governors  of  Sir  John  Port’s  charity,  was  appointed  Head 
Master  of  Repton,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  W.  Temple.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  entered  Marlborough 
College  in  1901  as  a  foundation  scholar,  and  in  1906  he  went 
to  Oxford  University,  having  won  an  open  scholarship  at 
Exeter  College.  At  Oxford  he  gained  First  Class  Honours  in- 
Moderations,  First  Class  Lit.  Hum.,  and  First  Class  in  Theo¬ 
logy.  He  returned  to  Marlborough  as  assistant  master  three - 
years  ago.  He  was  ordained  in  1912. 


University  op  London  Club, 

At  the  Statutory  General  Meeting  of  the  University  of 
London  Club,  held  at  the  Univeixsity  on  Wednesday,  June  10, 
Lord  Rosebery,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Club,  and  the  following  were  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  : — Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Sir  Robert  Blair,  Sir  John 
Rose  Bradford,  Dr.  Sophie  Bryant,  Sir  Edward  H.  Busk,  Mr.. 
Clifford  B.  Edgar,  Lord  Emmott,  Sir  Rickman  J.  Godlee, . 
Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  Sir  W.  P.  Herringham,  Prof.  M.  J.  M. 
Hill,  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson,  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Sir  Henry  A.  Miers,  Lord  Moulton, 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  Sir  William  A.. 
Tilden,  Prof.  H.  H.  Turner,  and  the  Right  Hbn.  T.  McKinnon 
Wood.  The  Committee  reported  that  910  original  members  - 
of  the  Club  had  been  elected,  6  applications  being  still  under 
consideration.  The  910  original  members-  include  554  towm 
members  and  356  country  members — 709  men  and  201  women. 
The  principal  professions  represented  are  :  teachers  (including: 
150  teachers  of  the  University),  420 ;  doctors  and  surgeons, 
135;  Civil  Servants,  66;  lawyers,  64 ;.  ministers  of  religion,. 
53  ;  engineers,  27.  The  following  have  been  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Club: — Right  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce  of  Deelimount, . 
Sir  William  Crookes,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Haldane 
of  Cloan.  The  Committee  further  reported  that'  Mr.  T.  LI. 
Humberstone  had  been  appointed  the  first  Secretary  of  the  - 
Club;  and  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  Club  House  at  19  and 
21  Gower  Street  would  be  open  in  July  or  soon  afterwards. 
After  the  reception  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  a  silver  - 
salver  was  presented  to  the  Club  by  representives  of  the 
United  Faculties  and  Graduates  Club  “on  the  long-desired » 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  University  Club  House.”' 


London  University  SbiBi 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  London  University 
held  on  June  17  last,  the  Vice-Chancellor  communicated  the  • 
following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Bonham  Carter, .  Secretary  to  • 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  (Lord 
Rosebery): — “The  Prime  Minister  desires  me  to  thank  you . 
for  your  letter  with  regard  to  the  London.  University 
site,  and  to  say  in  reply  that  the  Government  cannot  con¬ 
template  the  diversion  of  Somerset  House  from  its  present 
purposes.  Mr.  Pease  has  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  George  • 
Murray,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Departmental  Committee, . 
informing  him  of  this,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  it.”  The  ■ 
Senate  at  the  same  meeting  passed  a  resolution  as  follows  : — 
“That  the  Vice-Chancellor  be  requested  to  inform  His • 
Majesty’s  Government  that  the  Senate,  having  considered 
various  sites  which  have  been  suggested  for  the  head-quarters  - 
of  the  University,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  • 
proceed  further  with  such  consideration  unless  and  until 
H.M.  Treasury  intimate  their  willingness  to  provide  accom¬ 
modation  more  suitable  in  situation,  more  convenient  in/ 
character,  and  on  terms  not  less  advantageous  as  regards 
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tenure,  &c.,  than  those  attaching  to  the  present  occupation  at 
South  Kensington.” 

Association  op  Assistant  Masters. 

The  Bristol  Meeting  will  he  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Masters,  because  it  definitely  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  establishment  of  a  much-needed  Emergency  Fund 
for  maintaining  members  of  the  I.A.A.M.,  “in  cases  of  unjust 
dismissal  during  negotiations  and  pending  new  appointments.” 
The  establishment  of  this  fund  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  control  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
which  can  be  trusted  to  see  that  any  sustentation  granted 
shall  not  take  the  form  of  a  life  annuity.  The  fund  will  ensure 
the  individual  against  loss  ;  it  cannot  be  made  the  source  of 
continuous  profit  to  any  man.  Nor  will  it  be  in  any  sense  a 
Strike  Fund.  The  proposal  that  it  should  be  used  to  “  fight 
cases  locally,”  to  use  the  somewhat  unfortunate  phrase  em¬ 
ployed,  brought  up  visions  of  brass  bands  and  processions 
with  banners,  much  to  the  perturbation  of  mind  of  many 
present.  That  there  may  be  the  need  of  judicious  local  action, 
involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  nobody  can  deny.  It  may 
be  necessary  even  to  promote  Parliamentary  action.  Emer¬ 
gencies  may  arise  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  which  may 
mean  more  than  the  bare  sustentation  of  an  aggrieved  mem¬ 
ber — emergencies  which  could  not  be  met  by  legal  action— and 
a  consequent  recourse  to  the  Legal  Fund. — A.M.A. 


The  Court  of  Governors  of  Sheffield  University  have  de¬ 
cided,  with  one  dissentient,  that  Latin  should  no  longer  be  a 
compulsory  matriculation  subject  for  students  working  for 
the  medical  degree.  _ 

The  Besponsions  statute  amending  the  list  of  subjects  to  be 
taken  and  p .  tting  the  examination  under  the  delegates  for 
the  examination  of  schools  has  been  rejected  in  Congregation 
at  Oxford  by  a  majority  of  37. 


THE  HEAD  MISTRESSES’  CONFERENCE. 

By  Miss  Burstall. 

At  the  close  of  the  Conference  on  Saturday,  June  13,  the 
speaker  who  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  University 
quoted  from  Macaulay’s  famous  third  chapter  a  reference  to 
the  renown  of  Bristol’s  hospitality  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Charles  II — the  “  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer,”  “  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  city,”  “  the  rich  beverage  made  of  the  best 
Spanish  wine,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom  as 
‘Bristol  milk.’”  Only  Macaulay’s  pen  could  do  justice  to 
the  delightful  conditions  of  the  Bristol  A. ELM.  Conference — 
the  sunshine  and  soft  westeim  air,  the  stately  stone  buildings 
set  in  verdant  gardens,  the  beauty  of  great  trees  everywhere, 
the  splendid  and  kindly  hospitality,  the  smooth  and  easy 
running  of  an  elaborate  organization  for  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  Conference  and  its  members,  the  sense  of 
prosperity  and  cheerfulness,  and  welcoming  sympathy  as 
pervasive  as  the  June  light  and  the  fresh  wind. 

The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Redland  High  School.  Its 
fine  terrace  and  grounds,  with  a  five-hundred-years-old  cedar, 
its  spacious  Georgian  rooms,  and  its  lofty  hall  in  white  and 
green,  made  a  charming  abode  for  a  summer  Conference.  At 
2.30  on  June  12  the  proceedings  opened.  Miss  Shekleton, 
speaking  as  hostess  for  herself  and  for  the  Head  Mistresses  of 
Clifton,  Red  Maids,  Colston,  and  the  Clergy  Daughters’ 
School,  who  were  associated  with  her,  welcomed  the  Con¬ 
ference.  She  also  recalled  the  strong  desire  of  the  late  Miss 
Cocks  (whom  many  of  the  older  head  mistresses  knew  as  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Executive)  that  the  Association  should 
come  to  Redland.  The  President,  Miss  Robertson,  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  Hertford,  responded,  and  formal  business  began, 
of  which  there  was  a  considerable  mass,  reports  of  Com¬ 
mittees  and  representatives,  including  that  of  Miss  Douglas 
(Salisbury)  on  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council.  Miss 
Gadesden  (Blackheath)  proposed  a  resolution  on  superannua¬ 
tion,  arising  from  the  action  of  the  Federal  Council  in  the 
matter  of  pensions  for  secondary  teachers.  The  reports  of 
sub-committees  showed  the  extent  of  the  Association’s  work, 


dealing  as  they  did,  not  only  with  educational  administration, 
examinations,  and  curricula,  but  with  the  education  of  women 
in  India  and  the  East,  art,  members  and  associates  overseas 
and  openings  for  girls  and  women.  On  the  report  of  this  last' 
whose  chairman  is  Miss  Oldham  (Streatham),  arose  the  most 
vivid  discussion  of  the  day.  Resolutions  on  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service  stood  on  the  agenda  as 
follows 

1.  That  this  Conference  regrets  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Civil  Service  to  recommend  (a)  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  competition  for  higher  posts  (Class  1  examination)  ;  ( b )  the 
maintenance  of  the  hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  (i)  compulsory  retirement 
in  all  cases  on  marriage,  (ii)  the  segregation  of  women  employed  in 
Government  Departments,  (iii)  rigid  differentiation  between  the  classes 
of  women  typists  and  women  clerks. 

2.  The  Conference  also  dissents  from  the  statement  that  women  are 
inferior  to  men  in  («)  power  of  sustained  work,  ( b )  adaptability  to 
varying  conditions  of  service,  (c)  continuity  of  service,  save  in  so  far 
as  compulsory  retirement  on  marriage  (affecting  only  3  per  cent,  of 
Civil  Service  women  annually)  renders  continuity  of  service  impossible. 

Miss  Oldham,  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  yet  exhaustive  speech, 
moved  these,  and  Miss  Burstall  (Manchester)  seconded,  in  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Bryant  (North  London  Collegiate).  They 
gave  rise  to  some  constructive  criticism  from  Miss  Faithfull 
(Cheltenham),  Miss  Hanbidge  (Central  Foundation,  E.C.), 
Miss  Gray  (St.  Paul’s),  and  others,  Miss  Knox  (Toronto) 
giving  some  apposite  illustrations  from  Canadian  experience. 
rEhe  first  resolution  was  adopted,  but  the  form  of  the  second 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  those  present,  and  a 
motion  to  delete  it  was  carried  by  a  substantial  majority, 
many  members  expecting  that  an  alternative  resolution  would 
immediately  be  proposed.  No  one  at  the  moment  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  this,  and  the  Conference  went  on  to  the  next 
item,  and  finished  the  afternoon  by  attending  a  garden  party 
in  the  Redland  grounds  given  by  the  Council  and  Head  Mis¬ 
tresses.  Evensong  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  followed  with  a 
special  address,  and  at  8.30  a  Reception  at  the  University 
gave  delightful  opportunities  for  meeting  friends  and 
making  acquaintance  with  the  professorial  staff  and  other 
distinguished  citizens.  The  Conversazione  was  extremely 
well  done,  the  science  exhibits  being  full  of  interest  and 
novelty  to  many  of  the  visitors.  It  was  hard  to  drag  oneself 
away,  but  an  early  bedtime  was  indicated  by  the  early  start 
of  the  Saturday  morning’s  proceedings— 9.45  a.m.  This  was 
a  private  session,  dealing  with  some  moral  problems  in  educa¬ 
tion,  papers  being  read  on  “The  Duty  and  Discipline  Move¬ 
ment,”  by  Miss  Kennett  (The  Perse  School,  Cambridge) ; 
“  Home  and  School  Training  during  Adolescence,”  by  Miss 
F.  L.  Ghey  (St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Kemp  Town). 

When  the  press  was  at  last  admitted  after  the  closure  of 
this  section,  it  found  the  Conference  dealing  with  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  in  some  newspapers  about  the  action  of  the 
previous  day  in  deleting  the  second  resolution.  Miss 
Gadesden  said  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  it  were  generally 
believed  that  a  Conference  of  educated  women  had  such  a 
low  opinion  of  their  own  powers  of  sustained  work  and 
adaptability  to  environment  as  might  be  suggested  by  the 
decision  of  Friday.  Leave  was  given  to  introduce  a  new 
form,  and,  later  in  the  morning,  a  long  resolution  was  brought 
forward  by  Miss  Oldham.  It  stated  that  thei’e  are  not 
sufficient  data  present  for  any  comparison  between  the  work 
of  men  and  women,  inasmuch  as  many  women  had  hitherto 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service  to 
posts  of  responsibility.  The  resolution  was  received  with 
applause  and  carried  nem.  con. 

Miss  Robertson  then  delivered  her  presidential  address, 
reviewing  the  educational  events  of  the  year,  taking  as  her 
theme  unity  among  teachers.  Her  wise  and  weighty  words, 
delivered  with  quiet  dignity  and  a  touch  of  humour  here  and 
there,  were  received  with  becoming  respect  and  attention,  and 
she  struck  a  stately  note  in  conclusion,  saying  that  “  unity  of 
purpose — the  single  determination  to  accomplish  a  great  and 
many-sided  task — will  yet  form  a  bond  among  those  whose 
conception  of  education  grows  and  widens  till  it  embraces  all 
the  forces  that  teach — as  Dante  said — how  man  may  make 
himself  eternal ;  and  who  are  resolved,  since  teachers  they  are, 
that  no  form  or  mode  of  teaching  shall  be  regarded  as  alien  to 
their  common  end.” 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  the  shortage  of 
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teachers  for  elementary  schools,  opened  by  Miss  Wood  (Burn¬ 
ley)  in  a  vigorous  and  characteristic  address.  Some  of  her 
points  were  also  emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  special  Friday 
morning  meeting  of  members  serving  on  Education  Com¬ 
mittees  and  heads  of  Local  Authorities.  The  main  importance 
of  this  sectional  meeting  rose  out  of  a  paper  given  to  it  by 
Miss  Waters  (Bi'omley)  on  the  working  hours  of  teachers  in 
the  municipal  or  county  secondary  schools.  Miss  Douglas,  the 
ex-President,  who  had  taken  the  chair  at  this  meeting,  asked 
the  Conference  to  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  such 
schools,  where  there  is  in  general  a  compulsory  afternoon 
•session,  the  proportion  of  the  staff  to  the  pupils  should  be  at 
least  one  to  seventeen.  This  was  carried. 

The  main  business  of  Saturday  afternoon  was  more  purely 
educational,  and  it  had  the  same  characteristics  of  actuality, 
freshness,  and  vigorous  discussion  which  the  subjects  of  an 
administrative  type  so  markedly  developed.  Miss  Purdie 
(Sydenham)  read  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  direct  method  of 
the  teaching  of  language.  The  trend  of  the  discussion  seemed 
to  show  that  caution  was  desirable  and  that  the  value  of 
reading  widely  in  French  and  German  ought  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored.  The  second  subject  was  indeed  a  burning  one,  Home¬ 
work  and  Over-pressure,  Miss  Bancroft  (Chelmsford)  opening 
with  a  very  valuable  paper  which  might  well  be  printed  and 
circulated  both  among  teachers  and  parents.  In  it,  as  in  the 
discussion,  the  danger  of  overwork,  due  to  the  ambition  of 
parents  and  pupils,  was  emphasized.  After  formal,  but  very 
sincere,  votes  of  thanks,  the  Conference  closed  with  another 
afternoon  party  (just  as  delightful  as  that  of  Friday  afternoon) 
at  the  University  Hostel,  Clifton  Hill  House.  Miss  Staveley, 
the  Warden,  received  the  guests  in  a  very  beautiful  garden, 
where  two  huge  tulip  trees  were  in  flower,  as  well  as  roses 
and  other  more  ordinary  shrubs.  The  house  itself,  which 
once  belonged  to  John  Addington  Symonds,  and  still  contains 
some  beautiful  internal  decoration,  is  built  on  a  steep  slope. 
Its  terrace,  stairs,  and  creeper-covered  walls  formed  a  fine 
background  for  the  rich  colours — purple,  brown,  deep  blue, 
and  pinkish  grey — which  predominated  in  the  dresses,  here 
and  there  relieved  by  a  picturesque  arrangement  in  black  and 
white,  a  touch  of  brilliant  orange,  and  the  cream,  cerise,  and 
turquoise  worn  by  the  younger  ladies.  The  days  of  dowdy 
school  mistresses  have  indeed  dej3arted. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  attending  the  Con¬ 
ference,  but  taken  altogether  the  attendance  was  very  large  — 
about  250.  What  was  even  more  striking  was  the  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  those  present,  every  part  of  the  country 
having  sent  delegates.  There  was  a  strong  Northern  con¬ 
tingent,  both  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  the  Midlands, 
London,  and  the  West  had  obviously  found  Bristol  a  con¬ 
venient  centre;  but  we  were  struck  with  the  number  from 
Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  even  from  East  Anglia.  The 
peculiar  geographical  position  of  Bristol,  which  made  it  an 
important  commercial  centre  even  in  Norman  times,  was 
clearly  in  part  responsible  for  this  valuable  intermingling  of 
the  members  of  the  A.H.M.  from  all  over  the  country,  while  a 
happy  accident  made  it  possible  for  the  Conference  also  to  wel¬ 
come  Miss  Raymond  (La  Martiniere,  Calcutta),  one  of  the 
Correspondents  of  the  Association,  and  Miss  Knox  (Havergal 
College,  Toronto),  a  Correspondent  elect. 


REGISTRATION.* 

By  Miss  Robertson. 

The  establishment  of  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council 
marks  an  era  in  English  educational  history.  It  is  not  only 
that  it  will  give  us,  before  long,  a  Register  of  men  and 
women  definitely  acknowledged  as  qualified  to  teach,  but, 
that  the  making  of  the  Register  has  been  entrusted  to 
teachers  themselves,  and  that  we  may  hope  to  see  evolving 
a  self-governing  profession  whose  extraordinary  diversity 
should  act  as  a  wholesome  antidote  to  professional  narrow¬ 


*  The  Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  fortieth  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses. 


ness.  Can  the  profession  rise  to  its  opportunity?  Is  there 
a  desire  for  unity  and  co-operation,  or  is  the  idea  of  unity 
a  mere  delusion,  to  be  laid  aside  save  on  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions,  when  conventional  politeness  demands  that  courteous 
words  of  little  meaning  should  be  used  to  conceal  our 
divisions? 

Fundamentally,  our  reply  will  depend  on  the  view  taken 
of  the  task  before  us.  Net  a  hundred  years  ago,  English 
education  was  mainly  an  education  of  groups,  in  the  culture 
traditionally  desired  within  the  group.  So  far  as  it  was  in 
the  public  eye  at  all  it  consisted  of  the  training  given  to  boys 
in  the  ancient  public  schools;  and  of  the  very  simple  ele¬ 
mentary  education  undertaken  by  private  or  semi-private 
persons,  landowners,  clergy,  and  the  like,  for  the  benefit  of 
tenants  or  parishioners.  The  State  recognized  no  obligation 
in  the  matter:  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  either  provided 
or  neglected  to  provide  its  own  education  on  entirely  indi¬ 
vidual  lines.  Much  excellent  work  Avas  done — possibly  we 
shall  rarely  touch  the  level  reached  by  some  early  path¬ 
finders — but  the  private  practitioner,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
Avas  uncontrolled,  there  Avas  no  Board  of  Education  to  curtail 
his  unchartered  freedom,  no  public  opinion  to  attribute  all 
national  shortcomings  to  schools  and  schoolmasters  (or 
schoolmistresses) . 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridge  since  these  days,  and 
gradually  the  question  has  shaped  itself  as  Mr.  Cholmeley 
puts  it  in  an  arresting  phrase:  “What  are  we  going  to  do 
Avith  the  children  of  the  country  Avhilethey  are  growing  up?” 
This  question  makes  insistent  and  ever  more  urgent  appeal 
to  statesmen,  to  politicians,  to  social  workers  of  every  kind. 
For  all  teachers  it  is  literally  their  vocation — their  call. 
Our  task  is  nothing  less  than  the  training  and  education  of 
the  whole  nation,  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  from  the 
ablest  to  the  mentally  deficient.  And  to  state  this  is  surely 
to  state  that  unity  among  teachers  is  not  only  possible  but 
essential,  not  only  desirable  but  a  goal  to  be  kept  steadily 
before  our  determined  enthusiasm. 

In  this  work  of  national  education  it  is  obAnous  that  we 
start  late,  and  many  of  our  difficulties  arise  from  the  haste 
inseparable  from  preAnous  sluggishness.  (I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  realized  Ioav  severe  is  the  demand  made  by  brain - 
work  on  a  generation  whose  forbears  have  used  their  minds 
but  little).  The  Scotch  in  three  hundred  years  have  at  least 
developed  a  respect  for  education  and  a  real  grasp  of  its 
meaning  which  is  still  rare  in  England.  Germany  learnt 
much  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  school  of  bitter  adversity. 
We  have  not  yet  a  clear  conception  of  the  problem,  and  the 
field  is  partly  covered — I  will  not  for  one  moment  say  cum¬ 
bered — by  vigorous  and  various  growths  innocent  of  any 
“  town  planning  ”  scheme  and  not  to  be  replaced  by  any  cut- 
and-dried  scheme  without  grievous  loss. 

The  education  of  the  middle  class,  still  in  the  present  day 
meagre  and  uneven,  was  not  systematically  attempted  until 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This,  a  disaster  in  itself, 
is  the  more  disastrous  in  that,  poor  and  immature  as  second¬ 
ary  education  has  been,  it  has  moulded  the  aim  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  elementary  education.  The  educational  ladder  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  has  been  set  up  from  the  primary  to 
the  secondary  school  while  the  latter  is  still  incomplete,  the 
landing  place  is  obscured  by  dust  and  scaffolding,  very  shaky 
and  uncertain.  Elementary  education  itself  has  been  planned 
from  the  outside  without  considered  or  philosophic  basis, 
Avithout  distinct  purpose.  The  mass  of  the  people  haAre  been 
strangely  silent  Avith  regard  to  it.  Surely  it  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  that  in  the  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  we  see  at  last  an  instrument  sIoavIv  forg¬ 
ing  itself  Avhich  should  in  the  near  future  bring  to  bear  on 
the  training  given  in  the  primary  schools  the  instructed 
opinion  of  the  classes'  most  nearly  acquainted  Avith  their 
Avorking  and  their  output. 

But,  whatever  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  elementary 
schools,  one  grave  fact  cuts  at  the  root  of  their  service  to  the 
nation.  It  is  estimated  that  three-quarters  of  the  children 
educated  therein  receive  no  further  education  whatever  after 
the  age  of  fourteen.  That  is,  in  the  most  crucial  years  of 
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growth  and  development,  just  when  independence  of  paren¬ 
tal  control  is  most  frequently  desired  and  asserted — external 
guidance  and  discipline  are  abruptly  withdrawn.  We  must 
grapple  with  this  problem  before  we  can  call  our  education 
in  any  sense  national.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  solved 
along  any  one  line,  certainly  not  by  the  mere  multiplication 
of  secondary  schools  of  any  pattern  yet  evolved,  nor  by  the 
indiscriminate  transfer  of  boys  and  girls  to  existing  schools. 
We  must  recognize — in  all  humility — that  many  growing 
boys  and  girls  who  are  capable  of  making  useful  citizens 
would  be — are — frankly  bored  by  most  of  the  existing  forms 
of  higher  education.  Our  ideals  of  scholarship  make  no 
appeal  to  them — at  present.  Are  they,  therefore,  incapable 
of  education?  And  is  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  modern 
world  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  and  women  whose  phy¬ 
sical  and  intellectual  training  ended  with  their  childhood  ? 
It  is  a  question  which  vitally  concerns  our  modern  world 
and  one  which  every  teacher  should  aspire  to  solve. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  all  the  obstacles  which  have  made  a 
national  system  impossible  so  far.  The  most  important  for 
my  present  argument  has  not  always  been  recognized — 
namely,  the  lack  of  unity  among  teachers.  Their  organiz¬ 
ation,  their  outlook,  their  policy  have  been  divergent,  often 
antagonistic.  There  are  explanations  of  this  phenomenon 
into  which  I  will  not  at  present  enter,  save  to  say  that  it 
has  its  roots  in  facts  of  national  life  and  temper  against 
which  it  is  easy  to  rail,  but  not  at  all  easy  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully.  For  the  moment  all  I  would  do  is  to  state  the 
fact  as  a  fact. 

Progress  is  obstructed  by  disagreement,  open  and  unex¬ 
pressed,  among  those  who  claim  to  be  experts.  Yet  there  are 
signs  that  we  are  moving  towards  greater  unity,  though  in 
saying  so  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  differences 
are  likely  to  disappear.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  unity  induced  by  suppressing  peculiarities  or  by  cur¬ 
tailing  free  development.  If  all  teachers  could  be  made  to 
think  alike,  how  dull  and  worthless  their  thoughts  would  be! 
If  it  be  asked,  as  it  has  been  often  asked,  what  common 
ground  has  the  master  of  an  East-end  elementary  school 
with  the  Head  of  an  ancient  foundation,  or  the  teacher  of 
gymnastics  with  the  lecturer  on  the  classics?  I  would 
answer:  This,  at  least — that  all  alike  are  helping  to  fashion 
the  citizen  of  the  future,  and  that  the  narrow  conception  of 
teaching  as  the  purely  intellectual  training  of  a  group  must 
give  way  to  a  wider  and  more  catholic  view  of  the  training 
of  whole  men  in  a  whole  nation  and  of  teachers  as  instru¬ 
ments  in  this  training,  whether  they  work  on  the  basic, 
development  of  the  intellect  or  on  those  special  forms  of 
culture  which  have  been  in  the  past,  but  surely  should  not 
be  in  future,  too  often  divorced  from  intellectual  training. 

And  if  a  further  question  be  asked — a  question  not  far 
from  the  minds  of  many,  jiamely,  why  should  we  desire  unity 
among  teachers?  how  far  will  it  help  us  in  our  daily  work? 
I  would  point  to  the  extraordinary  diversity  and  inequality 
now  existing  and  to  the  absence  in  whole  groups  of  schools 
of  the  very  elements  which  other  schools  possess  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Take,  for  instance,  the  public  schools  with  their 
traditions  of  scholarship,  their  disciplined  esprit  de  corps; 
the  technical  and  engineering  schools  with  their  eager  inter¬ 
est  in  new  forces  and  modern  developments;  the  elementary 
schools  with  their  catholic  welcome  ,to  all  comers,  and  their 
amazing  success  in  imparting  some  measure  of  knowledge 
and  training  to  all;  our  girls’  schools  with  their  ideals  of 
trained  intellect,  of  refinement,  of  aspiration  after  beauty  in 
literature,  in  art,  in  daily  life.  We  can  all  think  proudly 
of  some  schools  at  least  where  each  of  these  ideals  finds  full 
expression.  Why  should  they  not  be  more  widely  shared  and 
combined  ?  Why  should  our  faith  in  human  nature  be  so 
weak  that  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  these  noble  plants  root¬ 
ing  side  by  side?  Why  should  we  expect,  for  instance,  that 
interest  in  the  things  of  the  mind,  in  art,  in  the  humanities,, 
should  be  for  ever  arbitrarily  confined  to  a  small  section 
of  the  nation  or  the  race?  Why  not  say  with  Browning: 

I  like  to  know  a  butcher  paints, 

A  baker  rhymes  for  his  pursuit  .  .  . 


or  ask  with  Wordsworth  why  millions  should  not  reach  “the 
worth  and  dignity  of  individual  man,  .  .  .  that  glorious  crea¬ 
ture  ”  nowr  to  be  found  “  one  only  in  ten  thousand.” 

If  some  teachers  have  succeeded,  under  most  untowmrd  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  passing  on  to  their  scholars  their  own  best 
gifts;  if  schools  in  which  the  conditions  a  hundred  years  ago 
can  only  be  described  as  barbaric  are  now  enlightened,  if  not 
learned  abodes,  then  further  progress  is  not  only  possible 
but  almost  inevitable,  provided,  that  teachers  are  equal — in 
numbers,  in  faith,  and  in  aspiration — -to  their  task.  If 
teachers  fail — whether  in  quantity  or  in  quality  or  in  both — 
it  will  not  be  wholly  because  of  poor  salaries  or  hard  con¬ 
ditions — men  and  women  have  thriven  on  both  before  now — 
but  for  want  of  vision,  of  faith  and  hope.  And  our  schools 
will  be  doubly  condemned  if  they  send  forth  boys  and  girls 
with  no  desire  to  pass  on  to  others  what  they  themselves  have 
received — no  desire  to  be  entrusted  with  work  for  the  nation 
and  the  race.  What  social  service  can  rank  higher  than 
that  of  training  the  citizens  of  the  future?  If  the  task  of 
the  teacher  is  belittled  it  is  partly  because  teachers  them¬ 
selves  fail  to  realize  the  full  scope  of  their  task  and  still  more 
because  they  do  not  work  as  a  “  band  of  brothers.”  As 
tunnel  workers  hail  their  fellows  working  on  the  other  side 
in  a  contrary  direction  yet  for  the  same  end,  so  teachers  of 
every  kind  should  recognize  and  respect  each  other’s  work. 
Thus  unity  is  no  mere  phrase  but  a  practical  necessity — a 
condition  of  further  and  more  hopeful  progress. 

There  are  certain  influences  making  for  greater  unity 
among  teachers  at  the  present  time. 

1.  The  increasing  opportunities  for  collaboration  and  con¬ 
sultation  due  to  the  Act  of  1902.  On  Education  Committees 
or  Sub-Committees  teachers  of  all  kinds  have  been  co-opted 
together,  have  heard  each  other’s  views,  have  joined  hands 
in  laying  down  conditions  and  in  advising  laymen,  and  have 
learnt  much  from  each  other. 

2.  The  system  of  scholarships,  particularly  those  for  bur¬ 
sars  and  student-teachers,  has  secured  a  steady  stream  of 
scholars  passing  from  public  elementary  schools  to  secondary 
schools  with  a  “  return  flow  ”  into  elementary  schools  of 
young  teachers  whose  training  and  experience  has  been  dual. 
It  is  most  important  to  maintain  this  interchange  between 
the  schools  (we  shall  discuss  this  subject  later),  yet  so  to. 
regulate  it  that  the  intellectual,  standard  in  secondary  schools, 
shall  be  maintained.  There  is  a  real  risk  lest  nominal  pro¬ 
motion  should  bring  no  substantial  and  permanent  intellec¬ 
tual  gain. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education  and  especially  the  Inspecting 
Staff.  Even  though  elementary  and  secondary  Inspectors, 
are  differentiated  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  one  another 
and  their  unifying  influence  can  hardly  be  over-rated.  We- 
have  sometimes  had  reason  to  dread  the  administrative  and 
still  more  the  political  action  of  the  Board  as  tending  to 
undue  uniformity  and  the  production  of  such  tabular  results 
as  may  be  most  easily  presented  in  a,  Parliamentary  state¬ 
ment;  but  I  think  most  Heads,  both  jnen  and  women,  would 
bear  grateful  testimony,  as  I  do,  to  the  inspiriting  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  influence  of  the  Inspectors,  local  and  central,  on  the 
work  and  policy  of  secondary  schools;  and  I  would  further 
express  my  special  gratitude  for  that  encouragement  of  the 
teaching  of  English  which  may  serve  the  cause  of  unity  by 
enabling  scholars  in  every  kind  of  school  to  use  our  common 
language  with  real  intelligence. 

4.  And  lastly,  a  new  influence,  making,  as  we  hope,  for 
ever  closer  unity  and  co-operation,  comes  in  the  Registration 
Council  and  the  Register.  It  is  much  that  a  body  of  teachers, 
acknowledged  as  representative  should  be  working  together, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  State,  for  professional  purposes, 
it  is  more  that  they  should  have  .agreed  unanimously  on 
conditions  which  shall  admit  to  the  profession  in  future. 
But  I  look  upon  the  Registration  Council  and  the  Register 
as  the  finest  weapon  for  the  education  of  teachers  themselves 
—and  I  hope  we  are  in  sight  of  better  understanding,  more 
goodwill  in  co-operation,  more  readiness  to  learn  from  and 
about  each  other  than  we  have  hitherto  known. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the  millennium  has 
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arrived.  Much,  more  remains  to  be  done.  What  do  most  of 
us  know,  e.g.,  about  the  organization  of  elementary  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools?  How  far  are  Students  in  training  (and  the 
training  of  teachers  is  one  :'of  the  urgent  questions  of  the 
hour),  encouraged  to  study  “  what  is  and  what  might  be  ” 
in  our  national  education?  How  far  do  we  as  secondary 
teachers  realize  the  difficulties  created  in  the  upper  standards 
of  elementary  schools  by  the  continued  exodus  of  the  brighter 
and  more  promising  scholars  into  secondary  and  technical 
schools? 

These  and  other  obstacles  to  unity  still  remain,  and  neither 
the  Registration  Council  nor  any  other  machinery  will  charm 
them  away.  Unity  in  the  twentieth  century  cannot  possibly 
mean  uniformity.  That  extraordinary  complex — the  modern 
nation — cannot  be  educated  according  to  any  one  formula. 
But  unity  of  purpose — the  single  determination  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  and  many-sided  task — will  yet  form  a  bond 
among  those  whose  conception  of  education  grows  and  widens 
till  it  embraces  all  the  forces  that  teach — as  Dante  said — how 
man  may  make  himself  eternal — and  who  are  resolved,  since 
teachers  they  are,  that  no  form  or  mode  of  teaching  shall  be 
regarded  as  alien  to  their  common  end. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MISTRESSES. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCES, 
JUNE  12  and  13,  1914. 

Pensions. 

‘  ‘  That  this  Conference  heartily  welcomes  the  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Committee  (Cd.  7,365)  on  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  main  recommendations  of  that  report,  if 
adopted,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  satisfactory 
organization  of  a  national  system  of  education.  It  cordially  approves 
of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  report  that  a  system  of  pensions  and 
disablement  allowances  should  he  established,  as  laid  down  in  the 
report,  for  full-time  teachers  in  State- aided  secondary  and  technical 
schools,  and  urges  His  Majesty’s  Government  not  to  allow  any 
obstacle  whatever  to  prevent  the  immediate  carrying  into  administra¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee.”  (Carried,  with  two  dissenting  votes.) 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Civil  Service. 

(1)  “  That  this  Conference  regrets  the  decision  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Civil  Service  to  recommend  (a)  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  competition  for  higher  posts  (Class  I  examination)  ;  ( b )  the 
maintenance  of  the  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  (i)  compulsory  retirement 
in  all  cases  on  marriage,  (ii)  the  segregation  of  women  employed  in 
Government  Departments,  (iii)  rigid  differentiation  between  the 
classes  of  women  typists  and  women  clerks.”  (Carried,  with  seven¬ 
teen  dissenting  votes.) 

(2)  “  That  this  Conference  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  at  present  for  any  comparison  between  the 
work  of  men  and  women,  inasmuch  as  many  able  women  have 
hitherto  not  had  an  opportunity  of  promotion  to  posts  of  responsibility, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  in  particular,  the  monotonous 
and  mechanical  type  of  work,  without  prospect  of  change,  hitherto 
allotted  to  women  only,  impairs  general  usefulness  and  gives  no 
opportunity  for  showing  adaptability  to  varying  types  of  service.” 

(3)  “  It  desires  to  endorse  the  view  expressed  by  the  Commissioners 
in  the  reservations  to  Chapter  X,  Paragraph  19,  which  runs  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — ‘  We  believe  that  efficiency  in  clerical,  as  in  other  forms 
of  labour  depends  in  part  upon  the  food,  housing,  recreation,  &c., 
made  possible  by  the  salary  paid.  For  this  reason  we  think  that  no 
fair  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two  sexes  from 
a  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  existing  women  clerks  and 
that  of  male  clerks  enjoying  much  larger  salaries.  And  we  do  not 
think  that  the  evidence  before  us  (in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  actual 
■experience,  and  not  a  priori  consideration)  justifies  the  statement, 
even  with  regard  to  existing  facts,  that  “  in  adaptability  to  varying 
service  conditions  the  advantage  lies  with  men.”  ’  ”  (Carried 
without  dissentient  vote.) 

Hours  of  Work. 

*  ‘  That  in  schools  with  a  regular  afternoon  session  there  should  be 
at  least  one  assistant  mistress  to  every  seventeen  girls,  and  that  in 
6mall  schools,  or  schools  working  under  special  conditions,  a  larger 
staff  should  be  allowed.”  (Carried  without  dissent.) 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

THE  HOWLER. 


After,  all  the  definitions  and  explanations  which  the  recent 
Prize  Competition  has  evoked,  one  feels  that  there  is  yet  more 
to  be  said  and  thought  about.  For  the  Howler  is  a  strange 
creature.  His  very  name  is  a  puzzle.  You  may  derive  it 
ex  opere  operato,  from  the  howls  of  laughter  be  produces  ;  but 
surely  it  is  rather  himself  that  howls,  as  being  incisive, 
strident,  one  that  “  leaps  to  the  ears,”  as  our  French  neigh¬ 
bours  might  say.  He  is  no  offspring  of  a  cautious  or  sluggish 
mind  ;  he  comes  not  from  the  scholar  who  will  hand  you  his 
translation  discontinuous  and  full  of  gaps,  meaningless  as  the 
legs  of  an  animal  drawn  without  body  and  head;  the  engen- 
derer  of  a  Howler  will  have  something  complete — a  satyr,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  than  a  man  ;  a  fair  form  which  desinit  in  piscew , 
but  it  will  not  want  shape  or  reality.  The  teacher  may  laugh 
or  sigh  at  the  production,  or  at  the  reproduction  of  his  own 
teaching ;  but  “  there’s  method  in  it  ”  ;  it  is  a  work  of  mind,  of 
mind  which  thrusts  doubt  aside,  o’erleaps  its  own  ignorance, 
and  determines  to  make  something  of  a  figure  in  reaching 
earth.  Often  a  touch  or  two  will  do  away  all  incon¬ 
gruity,  and  set  him  straight;  “0  the  little  change,  and  how 
shrewdly  right !  ” 

Thus,  when  asked,  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  bap¬ 
tize  ’  ?  ”  a  pupil  wrote :  “  To  baptize  does  not  mean  to  sprinkle 
with  water,  or  even  to  dip  in  the  water ;  it  means  ‘  to  drown.’ 
In  omitting  this  part  of  the  ceremony  we  lose  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  rite.”  (Apparently  the  master  was  “  over  nice,” 
and  too  subtle  for  his  class.  And  was  he  not  prone  to  be 
rather  painfully  didactic  ?) 

Here,  again,  is  a  spirited  rendering  from  the  Latin,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  commendation  if  we  neglect  the  context :  “  Pul- 
chrumque  mori  succurrit  in  arrnis.”  “And  he  rescues  the 
beautiful  creature,  according  to  custom,  in  arms  ”  (“  Aeneid,” 
II,  317).  Surely  this  translator  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
Virgil  !  Or  is  he  fired  by  a  reminiscence  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  P 

When  the  pale  heroine,  all  too  faint  for  speech, 

Her  cheeks  as  bloodless  as  a  brandied  peach, 

Sinks  to  the  ground  beneath  the  (canvas)  trees, 

“  Help  me,  kyind  Heavens  !  ”  and  falls  upon  her  knees  ; 

See  to  her  aid  avenging  valour  fly. 

“  Unhand  her,  villain  !  T-r-raitor,  yield  or  die  !  ” 

Sad  that  o  for  d  and  i  for  e  should  bring  a  soaring  youth 
to  such  disaster  !  But  what  a  warning  to  us  to  remember 
pronunciation  and  prosody ! 

I  recall  another  translation  which  may  be  useful  to  those 
who  affect  to  study  the  sources  of  error  : 

Passer,  deliciae  meae  puellae, 

Quicuin  ludere  .... 

“  I  am  permitted,  my  darling  young  ladies,  to  play  with  whom 
I  please.”  The  statement  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  Catullus 
is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  his  character.  Passer  does 
look  like  a  passive,  and  quicuin  is  not  so  very  different  from 
quocumlibet.  But  there  was  more  that  followed,  and  this  our 
translator,  a  too  “particular  fellow,”  omitted  to  take  into 
consideration.  Moral :  Context  is  the  first  thing,  context 
is  the  second  thing,  context  is  everything.  Explain  by  the 
context,  insist  on  the  context. 

Another  rendering,  vigorous  but  unsound,  is  by  one  who 
had  apparently  been  reading  some  criticism  of  the  comedies 
of  the  Restoration  period :  “  Delicta  maiorum  immeritus 
lues  ”  (Horace,  Odes,  III,  6).  “  The  remains  of  our  ancestors 

are  dishonourable  filth.”  I  can  find  “  dishonourable  ”  in 
“  unworthy,”  and,  for  the  rest,  change  three  letters  only,  and 
there  we  are !  Yet  how  far  away  !  So  fatal,  the  teacher  will 
proclaim,  is  inaccuracy.  As  in  the  pithy  statement,  written 
in  lighthearted  response  to  “Write  all  you  know  about  St. 
Matthew,”  “  St.  Matthew  was  a  republican.” 

But  there  are  minds  that  seem  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
harbouring  beliefs  that  are  mutually  contradictory — as  here : 
“  He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  screamed  and  struggled  like  one- 
dead.”  What  is  to  be  made  of  thisP  Is  it  a  proleptic  use  of 
tbe  two  verbs  ?  Or  is  “  dead  ”  a  mere  slip  for  “  dying  ”  P 
What  sort  of  a  scene  was  in  the  writer’s  mind  ? 

A  psychological  explanation  of  blunders  has  yet  to  be 
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written.  “  All  knowledge  is  a  perception  of  likeness  or  un¬ 
likeness.”  Granted :  but  why  is  a  slight  unlikeness  in  some 
things  perceived  immediately,  while  other  very  dissimilar 
things  are  confused  ?  A  child  meeting  a  horse  does  not  say, 
“  Here  comes  a  mule,”  though  its  idea  of  a  mule  may  be  very 
vague.  Yet  it  can  think  that  “  Lyons  ”  means  a  restaurant, 
while  its  conception  of  the  town  of  Lyons  is  clear  enough.  An 
active  and  a  passive  form  may  be  unlike  to  eye  and  ear ;  yet  a 
quite  intelligent  youngster  will  take  one  for  the  other  without 
a  qualm.  You  may  say  that  animals  are  more  interesting 
than  verbs  ;  but  so  common  an  object  as  a  cart-horse  is  not 
specially  interesting,  nor  does  a  child  seem  “  so  careful  of  the 
type.”  Or  it  may  be  said  that  in  teaching  a  synthetic  lan¬ 
guage  we  overload  the  youthful  mind  with  new  concepts, 
which  cannot  all  be  sufficiently  apprehended  to  be  distin¬ 
guished.  Perhaps ;  but  why  then  is  a  singular  never  or  sel¬ 
dom  mistaken  for  a  plural  ? 

To  return  to  howlers.  The  most  howlerish  show  ingenuity 
and  a  certain  audacity.  We  have  all  made  some  in  our  time, 
and  we  may  be  proud  of  them.  Pages  of  dull,  correct  trans- 
lation  shrink  in  value  before  the  brilliant  renderings  I  have 
quoted.  “  Ridenda  poemata  malo.”  I  will  add  one  more, 
genuine  like  the  rest,  which  I  could  almost  have  wished  to 
perpetrate  myself  :  “  Sordebat  suis,  ut  plerumque  domestica  ” 
{which  means,  of  course,  that  in  his  own  set  he  was  of  small 
account,  as  home  products  mostly  are).  But  a  student,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  place  of  the  comma,  produced :  “  He  lived  in 
a.  state  of  squalor,  such  as  is  usual  in  a  pigsty.” 


THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  IN  EDUCATION. 


[Communicated.] 

While  some  American  Universities  regard  education  as  a 
distinct  branch  of  learning  and  grant  a  special  degree  to 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  a  course  of  study 
in  the  subject,  English  Universities  have  so  far  classed  edu¬ 
cation  as  one  subject  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  in  Manchester 
as  a  subject  belonging  to  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science. 
A  step  forward  was  taken  when  an  M.A.  in  Education  was 
instituted  by  some  Universities,  to  be  awarded  to  <graduates 
who  showTed  an  adequate  knowledge  of  educational  theory  and 
practice,  and  now  we  have  a  University  establishing  a  special 
Faculty  of  Education  and  giving  a  degree  distinct  from  the 
M.A.  or  the  M.Sc.  This  step  has  recently  been  taken  at 
Manchester,  and  the  result  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

The  regulations  which  have  recently  been  issued  provide 
that  the  degree  may  be  obtained  by  Manchester  graduates 
who  have  also  gained  the  University  Teacher’s  Diploma  or 
■Certificate  in  Education.  Graduates  of  other  Universities 
will  be  eligible  if  they  have  been  awarded  the  Manchester 
Diploma  or  Certificate,  but  they  must  spend  an  additional 
year  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  Manchester  graduates,  a  Certificate  or 
Diploma  in  Education  granted  by  another  University  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  Manchester  Diploma.  Candidates  for 
the  degree  must  furnish  evidence  of  practical  efficiency  in 
some  branch  of  educational  work  and  must  have  had  at  least 
one  year’s  practical  experience  subsequent  to  gaining  the 
diploma  or  certificate.  They  must  present  a  reasoned 
account  of  this  experience  and  also  a  thesis  on  some  edu¬ 
cational  subject. 

This  new  degree  of  Master  in  Education  ought  to  stimulate 
the  systematic  study  of  educational  problems.  A  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  teachers  and  educational  administrators 
are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  theories  which  underlie  their 
work,  and  we  may  hope  that  not  a  few  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
thus  offered  for  obtaining  help  and  guidance  in  their  studies. 
The  possession  of  a  degree  in  education  ought  also  to  be  re¬ 
cognized  by  authorities  when  making  educational  appoint¬ 
ments  as  a  sign  that  the  holder  has  tried  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  work.  To  what  extent  this  will  actually  be  the  case 
the  future  alone  can  show,  but  at  any  rate  the  institution  of 
the  degree  may  be  welcomed  as  an  advance  in  the  right 
■  direction. 


THE  KINEMA  IN  EDUCATION. 


All-conquering  invention,  as  you  spread 
Your  democratic  tentacles  afar, 

And  at  the  hour  when  youth  should  be  abed. 

Entice  its  threepence  with  your  Yankee  star 
Eloping  with  a  maid  and  motor-car, 

Jumping  a  chasm,  planing  through  the  air, 

(Featured  by  Kalem  or  by  Pathe  Freres)  ; 

Or,  with  a  frowning,  pantomimic  sleuth 
Tracking  the  paths  of  Continental  fraud, 

Evoke  poetic  justice  for  the  truth  ; 

Or  rouse  suburban  sportsmen  to  applaud 
The  frenzied  rides  of  Arizona  Maud  ; 

Still  further  conquest,  then,  expands  your  rule — 

The  private  doings  of  the  Molecule  ! 

Yours,  as  a  right,  Biology  hath  been — 

Have  we  not  all,  with  shudders,  seen  at  home 
In  oily  wrigglings,  on  the  flickering  screen, 

’Mid  phagocytes  inimical,  to  roam 
The  fascinating,  bland  Trypanosome  P 

But  that  your  glance  is  piercing  deeper  still 
Starts  the  imagination,  stirs  the  will. 

Shall  not  linguistics  also  have  a  show  ? 

Let  fall  a  crumb  to  help  us  in  our  need  ! 

A  diphthong  breaking  up,  an  opening  o  ; 

Two  participles  rampant,  or  agreed ; 

The  French  subjunctive,  captive,  on  a  lead  : 

Here  be  your  future  laurels,  dare  I  say, 

My  Gaumont,  Vitagraph,  and  Essanay  ! 

A.  C.  B. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  noun  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Time.*, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following 
publication. 

Subject  eor  July. 

Which  novel  in  the  English  language  is  best  entitled  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents  to  the  epithet  “  The  Teacher’s  Novel”  ? 
Give  very  briefly  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 


The  response  this  month  has  been  disappointingly  small  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  at  any  rate.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  teachers  so  seldom  make  mistakes  that  there  is 
realty  nothing  to  record.  But  again  it  may  be  because 
teachers  dislike  speaking  about  any  mistakes  they  may  have 
made.  There  is  a  further  reason  that  suggests  itself  to  us 
from  the  nature  of  the  answers  submitted.  There  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  to  treat  the  matter  more  or  less  guilefully,  and 
not  to  admit  frankly  that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 
Teachers  as  a  class  are  singularly  unwilling  to  countenance 
anything  in  the  shape  of  dishonesty  in  their  dealings  with  a 
class.  It  is  not  maintained  that  teachers  are  more  honest 
than  other  people  of  the  same  rank  in  life.  But  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  special  unwillingness  to  condone  duplicity  in 
dealing  with  a  class.  This  feeling  probably  counted  for 
something  with  those  who  might  otherwise  have  compete 
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Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  that  the  younger  the 
class  the  greater  the  need  to  maintain  untarnished  our  re¬ 
putation  for  infallibility.  To  the  very  little  ones  a  mistake 
by  the  teacher  has  a  paralysing  effect.  The  universe  totters 
to  its  fall  if  the  teacher  can  be  shown  to  have  gone  wrong. 
This  consideration  probably  weighed  with  the  competitor  who 
said  that  with  a  very  young  class  she  would  let  the  error 
stand.  “  Since  my  pupils  always  forget  so  readily  what  I 
want  them  to  remember,  the  chances  are  that  the  error  will 
very  rapidly  fade,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  will 
be  possible  to  put  the  matter  right  by  a  correct  statement.” 
This  competitor  is  an  optimist.  Psychologically  no  doubt 
she  is  right  in  her  estimate  of  the  ease  with  which  children 
forget.  We  have  Felix  Arnold’s  authority  for  the  statement, 
“  Remember  that  about  half  of  the  new  matter  presented  is 
forgotten  after  the  first  half  hour,  two-thirds  in  nine  hours, 
three-quarters  after  six  days,  and  four-fifths  after  a  month.” 
But  human  nature  is  so  perverse  that  after  a  month  the  mis¬ 
statement  by  the  teacher  is  almost  certain  to  form  a  part  of 
the  fifth  that  remains  in  the  memory  of  some  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  and  the  teacher  may  reckon  upon  her  statement  of  the 
correct  matter  being  met  with  the  accusing  treble:  “But 
you  said  - ”  It  is  unwise  to  rely  upon  human  forgetful¬ 

ness,  unless  when  you  wish  your  class  to  remember. 

More  hopeful  is  the  daring  plan  of  the  competitor  who 
suggests  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  mention 
to  the  class  that  you  made  a  mistake  yesterday — leaving  it 
to  be  inferred  that  this  was  done  intentionally — and  now  you 
are  prepared  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  pujjil  who  first  discovers 
what  that  mistake  was.  In  the  first  place  the  moral  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  suggestion  of  deliberate  mistake-making  does 
not  commend  this  solution.  It  recalls  too  vividly  the  plan 
sometimes  adopted  by  unscrupulous  teachers  who  are  shaky 
about  their  facts  and  inform  the  class  that  they  are  going 
to  make  a  mistake,  and  that  the  class  is  to  watch  for  ancl 
detect  the  mistake  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Such  teachers  take 
care  to  make  some  very  slight  mistake  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances;  but  their  real  motive  is  one  of  insurance  against 
making  any  mistake  that  they  themselves  do  not  detect,  but 
that  lies  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  head  pupils.  In  the  second 
place,  this  prifce  offer  plan  has  not  stood  the  test  of  actual 
experiment.  In  at  least  one  case  in  which  it  was  tried  there 
was  trouble  about  the  awarding  of  the  prize.  There  were 
three  claimants  —  just  claimants  —  and  each  of  the  three 
founded  upon  a  different  error.  Instead  of  covering  up  one 
mistake  the  teacher  exposed  three. 

Competitors  have  a  singular  unwillingness  to  mention 
specific  mistakes.  One  gives  an  example  of  a  generalization 
made  about  triangles  that  really  applied  only  to  certain 
kinds  of  triangles.  The  pupils  had  written  down  the 
generalization,  so  there  was  no  hope  of  escaping  detection. 
Accordingly,  this  teacher  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
gave  the  class  next  day  several  examples  to  work  out,  taking 
care  that  certain  triangles  w'ere  included  that  did  not  fit 
into  the  generalization.  In  this  waj^  the  pupils  themselves 
discovered,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  work,  that  the  general¬ 
ization  was  false,  and  the  teacher  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
this  discovery  was  a  part  of  the  regular  plan  of  studies. 
The  moral  question  will  emerge,  but  fortunately  we  are  not 
here  called  upon  to  decide  it. 

It  is  likely  that  teachers  overestimate  the  infallibility 
imputed  to  them  by  their  pupils.  Dr.  B usby  w'as  probably 
wrong  when  he  thought  that  he  must  keep  on  his  hat  in  the 
joint  presence  of  his  schoolboys  and  the  king.  Without 
doubt  the  boys  had  not  nearly  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  the 
Head  Master  as  the  Head  Master  supposed.  Whatever  was 
true  in  Dr.  Busby  s  time,  there  is  nowadays  no  need  for  the 
teacher  to  be  greatly  afraid  that  his  pupils  will  overestimate 
him  in  any  way.  Of  all  the  tags  in  their  Latin  grammar 
there  is  none  to  which  they  so  cordially  subscribe  as  to 
humanum  est  ermre.  With  advanced  classes  the  teacher 
may  rest  assured  that  he  can  admit  an  occasional  error  with¬ 
out  any  serious  loss  of  prestige.  The  youngsters  have  al¬ 
ready  made  such  ample  allowances  for  human  error  that  an 
occasional  exemplification  only  strengthens  them  in  their 


convictions  regarding  the  nature  of  things.  The  important 
point  is  that  if  an  error  has  been  made  (and  discovered) 
by  the  teacher,  he  must  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
correcting  it,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  any  importance.  If  it  is  a 
trifling  matter  it  may  well  be  allowed  to  correct  itself.  We 
cannot  agree  with  a  competitor  who  maintains  that  “  the 
important  thing  is  for  the  teacher  not  to  be  found  out.” 

Will  “  Erratum”  kindly  send  his  or  her  name  and  address  ? 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES  IN 
PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Annual  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Assist¬ 
ant  Mistresses  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  6,  at  the  Wygges- 
ton  Grammar  School  for  Girls  at  Leicester,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Governors  and  of  Miss  Heron,  the  Head 
Mistress.  In  her  cordial  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  Miss  Heron  referred  to  the  time  when  she  her¬ 
self  was  one  of  them  ;  she  pointed  out  the  numerous  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  membership,  and  advised  all  assistant  mis¬ 
tresses  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

After  introductory  remarks  by  the  President,  Miss  E. 
Pearson  (St.  Leonard’s  School,  St.  Andrews),  a  paper  was 
read  by  Miss  C.  L.  Laurie  (The  Ladies’  College,  Cheltenham), 
giving  an  account  of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Superannuation  of  Teachers.  She  explained 
that  the  main  recommendation  of  that  Committee  wras  based 
on  the  system  of  insurance  which  has  been  established  in  the 
Federated  Universities,  in  addition  to  superannuation  and 
disablement  allowances  to  be  provided  by  the  State.  If  the 
scheme  were  to  come  into  effect,  then  the  mistress  of  the 
future  in  State-aided  schools  would  be  compelled  to  take  out 
an  insurance  policy,  the  premium  on  which  would  be  not  less 
than  £10  a  year,  and  would  be  divided  between  employer  and 
employed,  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  however,  being  deducted! 
from  the  teacher’s  salary.  For  every  £20  increase  of  salary  a 
further  policy  would  be  taken  out  with  premium  £2  a  year,, 
employer  and  teacher  paying  £1  each;  and  so  on  until  the 
salary  passed  £500.  What  would  happen  then  it  was  need¬ 
less  for  her  audience  to  trouble  to  consider !  The  policies 
would  mature  at  sixty,  and  would  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
Governors  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  this  annuity,  when 
the  mistress  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  she  would  receive  a 
superannuation  allowance  from  the  State  of  £1  a  year  for  each 
recorded  year  of  service. 

In  the  event  of  a  permanent  breakdown  in  health  there  would 
be  a  State  disablement  allowance  of  £1  a  yearforeach complete 
year  of  service,  with  a  minimum  service  of  ten  years.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  teacher  were  to  give  up  teaching  before  the  age  of 
sixty,  she  Avould  still  be  able  to  have  her  full  annuity  at  sixty 
if  she  herself  were  to  pay  the  premiums  ;  but  if  she  did  not 
wish  to  do  so,  then  the  policy  wrould  not  be  lost ;  it  would  be 
held  in  trust  until  the  age  of  sixty,  when  she  would  receive 
an  annuity  which  would  be  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy 
at  the  age  of  her  retirement.  An  exception  would  be  made 
in  the  case  of  retirement  for  marriage,  when  the  mistress 
would  then  receive  the  surrender  value  of  her  policy. 

Miss  Laurie  reminded  the  Association  that  when  the  subject 
wTas  under  discussion  in  1911  they  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  fifty-five  as  the  age  at  which  it  should  be  possible  to- 
drawT  pensions,  and  pointed  out  that  if  the  age  were  to  be 
fifty-five  instead  of  sixty  it  would  not  only  make  the  annuitj- 
about  two-thirds  of  its  value  at  sixty,  but  it  would  also  take 
£5  a  year  off  the  State  allowance.  Another  excellent  point  in 
the  scheme  was  that  it  provided  for  the  free  passage  of  a 
teacher  from  one  grant-earning  school  to  another  without  any 
sacrifice  of  the  provision  for  old  age,  and,  moreover,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  contemplated  the  admission  to  the  insurance  system  of 
schools  not  in  receipt  of  the  grant. 

Miss  Laurie  said  she  was  aware  of  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  scheme  as  regards  existing  teachers,  but  she  reminded  the 
meeting  that  existing  teachers  would  certainly  be  better  off 
under  the  scheme  than  without  it,  and  though,  when  oppoi  - 
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tunity  occurred  she  would  plead  for  better  terms  for  existing 
teachers,  she  considered  it  would  be  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion  if  future  teachers  were  to  be  better  off  than  ourselves, 
especially  if  we,  by  our  work  for  improving  the  conditions  of 
service,  should  have  helped  to  bring  it  about.  It  was  the 
purpose  with  which  our  Association  was  started  by  its 
founders. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
many  secondary  schools  fifty-five  was  the  retiring  age.  Miss 
Lees  (ClaphamHigh  School)  stated  that  statistics  she  possessed 
showed  that  in  the  older  secondary  schools  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  assistant  mistresses  retired  before  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  and  on  January  31,  1912,  out  of  4,974  mistresses  in  the 
grant-earning  secondary  schools,  only  60  were  of  the  age  of 
fifty-five  and  above,  and  in  all  probability  most  of  the  sixty 
were  head  mistresses.  She  felt  sure  that  a  very  large  number 
of  mistresses  would  prefer  to  have  an  annuity  at  fifty-five, 
even  though  it  were  very  much  smaller  than  they  would 
get  if  they  continued  teaching  until  they  were  sixty.  She 
asked  for  a  show  of  hands  on  this  point,  and  apparently  every 
hand  went  up  in  favour  of  a  mistress  being  able  to  have  the 
•surrender  value  of  her  annuity  at  fifty-five  if  she  so  desired. 

Miss  Laurie  finally  put  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously  : — “  That  this  Association  heartily  wel¬ 
comes  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the 
Superannuation  of  Teachers  (Cd.  7365).  It  cordially  approves 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Report  that  a  system  of  pensions 
and  disablement  allowances  should  be  established  with  the  aid 
of  the  State  for  full-time  teachers  in  State-aided  secondary 
and  technical  schools,  and  urges  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  scheme 
recommended  by  the  Departmental  Committee.” 

Miss  Lees  then  reported  on  Registration  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  j;wo  changes  in  the  conditions,  namely  the  extension  of 
the  period  during  which  the  “  alternative  conditions  ”  will  be 
in  force  from  December  31, 1918,  to  December  31, 1920,  and  the 
change  of  section  1  of  the  appendix  so  as  to  allow  women 
teachers  to  register  who  pass  a  final  examination  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  without  having  passed  all  the  examinations 
required  for  a  degree.  She  reminded  those  present  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  profession  who  had  already  registered, 
obviously  for  the  good  of  the  profession  and  therefore  for 
education  generally,  and  she  urged  members  of  the  A.A.M.  to 
register  without  delay  while  it  was  still  an  act  of  grace,  and 
before  it  became  an  act  of  necessity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting,  members  and 
their  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an  inspiring 
lecture  from  Mr.  Hartog,  Academic  Registrar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London.  The  subject  of  his  address  was  “  Inspiration, 
Sincerity,  and  Imagination  in  English  Composition.”  He  laid 
great  stress  on  thought  in  writing,  insisting  that  the  thinking 
hand  was  at  least  as  important  as  the  thinking  tongue.  He 
referred  to  those  who  write  because  they  have  thought,  to 
those  who  think  because  they  have  to  write,  and  to  those  who 
write  without  thinking.  He  distinguished  between  the 
■“  record  ”  written  for  oneself,  and  the  “  message  ”  written  for 
•others,  and  in  this  connexion  he  urged  the  teacher  of  English 
■composition  to  make  the  pupil  want  to  say  something,  some¬ 
thing  which  she  would  consider  worth  knowing,  and  on  which 
she  had  a  right  to  have  an  opinion.  There  was  to  be  no 
writing  vaguely  on  lofty  themes,  but  writing  for  a  particular 
purpose  for  particular  people.  This  would  necessitate 

order  ”  of  thought  on  a  definite  plan  from  a  definite  point  of 
view,  the  imagination  of  real  things  and  picturing  of  conse¬ 
quences.  To  write  thus  consistently  would  require  continuity 
of  attention,  power  of  concentration,  power  of  mental  “  accom¬ 
modation,”  and  if  the  teacher  would  make  each  pupil  herself 
the  judge  of  what  she  herself  had  done,  then  she  would  also 
be  encouraging  self-criticism  and  the  cultivation  of  intel¬ 
lectual  conscience.  Much  interest  and  entertainment  were 
afforded  by  the  various  typical  essays  that  Mr.  Hartog  read  in 
illustration  of  his  statements. 

After  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartog  for  his  lecture, 
and  to  Miss  Heron  and  her  staff  for  their  very  kind  reception 
of  the  Association,  the  company  were  entertained  to  tea  in  the 
Large  Hall,  and  were  invited  to  inspect  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  school,  including  the  well  equipped  rooms  for  the 
teaching  of  domestic  subjects  and  an  interesting  display  of 
handwork  in  the  studio. 


THE  GREEK  PLAY  AT  BRADFI ELD. 


To  all  who  are  interested  in  Greek  culture  the  triennial 
performance  of  a  Greek  play  at  Bradfield  College  is  an  event 
of  importance.  Here  only,  in  England,  can  ancient  tragedy 
be  seen  in  the  setting  for  which  it  was  written  and  for  which 
its  technique  is  adapted.  The  open  air  and  bright  daylight 
restore  that  atmosphere  of  freshness  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Greek  drama  and  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  performance  on 
the  modern  stage.  Moreover,  all  is  in  keeping;  the  harmony 
of  colour,  the  grace  of  the  Greek  costume,  the  uncouth  music, 
to  which  the  chorus  move  about  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  so 
transport  one  to  the  days  of  Athens’  greatness  that  it  is  only 
the  modern  audience  that  brings  one  back  to  the  realization 
of  the  twentieth  century.  The  play  chogen  for  this  year  was 
the  “Alcestis,”  which  has  a  simple  plot.  Apollo  has  prevailed 
upon  the  Eates  to  grant  Admetus  remission  from  death  on 
condition  that  he  finds  a  substitute.  His  wife  Alcestis  is 
willing  to  die  for  him  when  all  others  fail.  Heracles  ar¬ 
rives  by  chance  and  is  entertained  by  Admetus,  who  conceals 
his  grief.  Learning  the  truth  by  accident,  he  goes  forth  and 
wrestles  with  Death  and  restores  Alcestis  to  her  husband. 
Clearly  the  weakness  of  the  legend  lies  in  the  selfishness  of 
Admetus,  and  Euripides,  as  usual,  does  not  hesitate  to  point  it 
out.  In  what  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  scene  of  the  play  Pheres, 
the  father  of  Admetus,  stung  by  his  son’s  taunts,  roundly 
accuses  him  of  cowardice.  “  Cunningly  indeed  has  he  found 
the  secret  of  immortality  if  lie  can  always  persuade  his  wife 
of  the  hour  to  die  for  him.”  The  old  man’s  speech  is  the 
touchstone  of  truth,  and  thereafter  Admetus’  words  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  grief  fall  coldly  on  our  ears.  The  intervention  of 
Heracles  brings  the  play  to  a  happy  ending;  but  to  a  modern, 
at  any  rate,  it  seems  that  Admetus  can  hardly  have  felt  com¬ 
fortable  about  his  share  in  the  business. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  play  was  acted  entirely  by 
boys,  the  performance  was  very  good  indeed.  H.  H.  W. 
Watling  as  a  serving  woman  lent  much  pathos  to  the  part, 
and  E.  B.  Brooke  acted  very  well  in  the  parts  of  Pheres  and 
Death,  particularly  in  the  former.  F.  J.  Hollowell  as  Her¬ 
acles  was  effective  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  play,  where 
Heracles  is  a  boisterous  and  semi-humorous  character,  but 
was  scarcely  equal  to  the  fine  speech  which  he  delivers  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  to  the  struggle  with  Death.  P.  H.  Cox  as 
leader  of  the  chorus  and  L.  St.  J.  de  Mowbray  as  Pheres 
deserve  mention,  the  latter  having  a  very  difficult  paid.  The 
music  composed  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Rowton  was  rendered  by 
flutes  and  lyres  and  was  singularly  appropriate,  leaving  due 
prominence  to  the  words.  The  scene  in  which  Alcestis  is 
borne  out  to  burial  was  exquisitely  beautiful.  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Vince  and  E.  Bayliss,  wrho  trained  actors  and  chorus,  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  successful  results.  We  think  it  a 
pity  that  the  modern  pronunciation  is  not  adopted  in  the 
performance;  with  the  “English”  vocalization  Greek  loses 
much  of  its  beauty  of  sound.  A  word  may  be  said  of  the 
English  verse  translation  of  the  play  by  boys  of  the  College. 
The  translation,  which  is  by  various  hands,  is  naturally  some¬ 
what  uneven,  but  for  the  work  of  boys  reaches  a  very  high 
standard.  As  one  would  expect,  the  lyrics  are  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful  portion,  but  there  is  good  Avork  in  the  Kommos  by 
E.  B.  Brooke. 


The  Charity  Organization  Society  issues  the  report  of  the 
Examiners  of  Essays  on  Thrift  written  by  students  in  training 
colleges  for  elementary  teachers  under  the  Board  of  Education, 
year  1913-14.  The  title  of  the  essay  was  “  The  Necessity  of  Indi¬ 
vidual  Saving  to  Secure  Good  Wages  and  Cheap  Supplies  for  All.” 
Eight  essays  were  received  and  examined.  Miss  Emmeline  Lumb, 
of  the  University  of  Sheffield  Training  College,  received  a  First 
Division  Prize  to  the  value  of  £5,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Robert  Virgo, 
of  the  Borough  Road  Training  College,  Isleworth,  and  Miss  Han¬ 
nah  Kleinmann,  of  the  Liverpool  University  Day  Training  College, 
received  a  prize  to  the  value  of  £2.  10s.  each.  The  two  last-named 
having  submitted  essays  practically  equal  in  merit,  the  sum  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Division  prizes  has  been  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  them. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held,  at  the  College, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  June  24.  Present :  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair  ;  Mr.  Bain,  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  P.  Charles, 
Miss  Dawes,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Mr.  Hawe,  Mr.  Millar  Inglis,  Miss 
Lawford,  Mr.  Longsdon,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Mr. 
Piushbrooke,  Mr.  Starbuclc,  Rev.  Canon  Swallow.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Yincent,  Mr.  AVagstaff,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  had  consented  to  receive  a  small  deputation  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Joint  Committee  representing  the  College  of 
Preceptors  and  the  Erivate  Schools  Association. 

He  reported  that  the  number  of  entries  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms  Examination 
showed  an  increase  of  more  than  five  hundred  as  compared 
with  the  entries  for  the  last  Midsummer  Examination. 

The  Diploma  of  Licentiate  was  granted  to  Mr.  Walter 
Henry  Kernot  de  Creux-Hutchinson,  who  had  satisfied  the 
prescribed  conditions. 

The  programme  of  the  next  series  of  members’  meetings, 
submitted  by  the  House  Committee,  was  approved. 

Prof.  John  Adams  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Course 
of  twelve  Lectures  on  “  The  Practice  of  Teaching.” 

The  following  Resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“  That  the  Council  accept  as  eligible  for  membership  of 
the  College  such  teachers  in  secondary  schools  as  are  on 
the  Register  kept  by  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council.” 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  :  — 

Mr.  R.  H.  P.  Blore,  B.A.,  F.C.P.,  9  Quebec  Road,  Ilford. 

Mr.  T.  Kingdom,  M.A.,  13  Valley  Road,  Streatham,  S.AV. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor,  A.C.P.,  164  Kennington  Road,  S.E. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
Library  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

Bv  the  Institute  op  Chemistry.— Butterfield’s  Lecturers  on  Chemistry  in 
Gasworks;  Cross’s  Lectures  on  Cellulose  ;  Dreaper’s  Lectures  on  the  Research 
Chemist  in  the  Works,  with  special  reference  to  the  Textile  Industry ;  Hill’s 
Lecture  on  the  Function  and  Scope  of  the  Chemist  in  a  Pharmaceutical  Works  ; 
Macnah’s  Lectures  on  Explosives  ;  White's  Lectures  on  Thorium  and  its  Com¬ 
pounds. 

By  G.  Bell  &  Sons.— Appleton  and  Jones’s  Pons  Tironum. 

By  Blackie  &  Son.— Blackie's  Large  Type  Poetry  Books  (Junior,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Senior) ;  Stories  Old  and  New  (Tiny  Town). 

By  Hachette  &  Co.— Bihi’s  Pirst  French  Book ;  Ceppi’s  French  Lessons  on 
the  Direct  Method  (Junior  Course). 

By  Methuen  &  Co.— Bulley’s  Ancient  and  Medieval  Art;  Stanley’s  Pre¬ 
liminary  Practical  Science,  and  Practical  Applied  Physics. 

By  Mills  &  Boon.— Maxwell’s  Poetry  for  Boys. 

By  J.  Murray. — Rogers’s  Junior  Chemistry. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Au/.as’  Les  Poctes  Francais  du  XIXe 
Sii'cle;  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone ;  Chignell  and  Paterson's  Arithmetic; 
Goebel’s  Rosegger’s  Das  Holzknechthaus ;  Robertson’s  Nature  in  Books  ;  Savory 
and  Jones’s  Passy’s  Sounds  of  the  French  Language ;  Venables  and  Peacock’s 
Banyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  I. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.— London  Matriculation  Directory, 
June,  1914  ;  Bausor’s  Chemical  Calculations  ;  Crack nell’s  School  Algebra  ;  Fur- 
neaux’s  First  Course  in  Plant  and  Animal  Biology  :  Paterson's  The  Edge- 
worths  :  Weekes’s  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Second  Series) ;  Meekley’s 
School  French  Grammar. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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PRACTICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF 
ABILITY  TO  TEACH. 

The  following  candidates  were  successful  at  the  Examina¬ 
tion  held  in  May  1914  : — 

Class  II. 

Howells,  Miss  M.  Whitney,  T. 


A  Lady  “  Docteur  es  Lettrbs.”  —  For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  degree  of  “  Docteur  es  Lettres  ”  has 
been  awarded  to  a  woman,  Mile  Jeanne  Duportal,  who  submitted 
to  the  severe  academic  criticism  of  the  University  of  Paris  a  bril¬ 
liant  thesis  on  the  illustrated  books  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mile  Duportal  is  the  daughter  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Bridges 
and  Highways  and  a  granddaughter  of  Armand  Duportal,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  in  the  National  Assembly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A  Summer  Course  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses  will  be  held  at  Cher- 
well  Hall,  Oxford,  from  August  3  to  15.  The  Course  will  include 
lectures  on  Nature  Study,  Handwork,  Folk  Dancing,  Drill,  and 
School  Gardening.  Full  particulars  can  he  obtained  from  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Miss  C.  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 


On  July  24  to  27  there  will  he  held  a  celebration,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Napier’s  “  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Descriptio,”' 
the  work  which  embodies  the  discovery  of  logarithms.  Lord  Moulton 
will  deliver  the  Presidential  Address. 


Dr.  Montessori  is  proposing  to  visit  England  in  October  in  order 
to  give  a  series  of  lectures  and  a  short  course,  with  practical  demon¬ 
strations  for  parents  and  teachers.  This  course  will  be  designed  to- 
throw  further  light  on  the  Montessori  Method,  particularly  with 
relation  to  its  employment  in  this  country  ;  and  prospective  students- 
and  others  interested  should  apply  to  C.  A.  Bang,  20  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  for  further  particulars. 


The  Moral  Education  League,  6  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C., 
appeals  for  funds  to  continue  and  extend  its  useful  work. 


The  resignation  is  announced  of  the  Head  Master  of  Dulwich. 
College,  which  will  take  effect  at  the  end  of  this  month. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund,  19  Buck¬ 
ingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  wishes  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
necessity  for  further  subscriptions.  The  Fund  has  been  at  work  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  sends  away  about  45,000  children  every  year 
for  a  fortnight’s  holiday  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea.  But  the- 
claiins  continue  to  outgrow  the  income.  Every  £1  ensures  a  fort¬ 
night’s  holiday  for  two  children. 


The  Simplified  Speling  Sosieti  is  promoting  a  petition  to  the  Prime- 
Minister,  asking  him  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  on  Spelling 
Reform.  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  Dr.  E.  R. 
Edwards,  and  many  other  well  known  scholars  have  already  given- 
their  signatures.  Intending  signatories  should  apply  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  44  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


A  conference  arranged  by  the  Montessori  Society  will  take  place 
at  East  Runton,  July  25  to  28.  Information  from  the  Conference 
Secretary,  12  Montague  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 


The  fifth  annual  examination  held  by  the  Institute  of  Certificated 
Grocers  was  of  a  “  Vocational  ”  character.  A  number  of  prizes  were 
offered,  the  principal  being  £100.  The  students  have  to  submit  to 
many  severe  practical  as  well  as  written  tests,  such  as  roasting  coffee 
to  satisfy  a  leading  trade  expert,  selecting  teas  with  full  identification 
of  their  country  of  origin,  grade,  characteristics,  and  value ;  dis¬ 
criminating  between  butter  and  margarine  ;  and  stating  what  is  wrong 
in  faulty  samples  of  bacon  and  ham. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Association  will  be 
held  at  Caxton  Hall  on  July  7  at  2.30  p.m.  Sir  Philip  Magnus  will 
preside,  and  Mr.  Clondesley  Brereton  will  deliver  an  address  on 
“Fitting  the  Secondary  School  to  the  Needs  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.” 

Dr.  W.  P.  Herringham,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
London,  has  received  the  honour  of  a  Knighthood. 


AVe  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  June  1,  of  Miss  J.  P. 
Mears,  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Domestic 
Economy  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


Miss  Temple  Orme,  LL.D.,  who  was  until  recently  Secretary  to 
the  Eroebel  Society,  has  been  appointed  Editor  of  the  new  journal 
Kahncrete  Engineering ,  Caxton  House,  AVestminster. 


Appointment  of  De.  T.  M®rley  Fletcher. — The  Cambridge- 
University  Review  states  that  Dr.  Morley  Fletcher,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity,  is  going  to  leave  Cambridge  at  the  end  of  the 
present  academical  year  to  take  up  au  important  post  under  the 
Government — that  of  Director  of  Research  under  the  Insurance- 
Act — and  that  his  position  at  Trinity  Hall  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  E> 
Harrison. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LATEST  LIST 

ENGLISH. 

A  First  Book  of  English  Literature.  By  George  Saintsbury,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  &c. 

Is.  6d.  '  ,  [First  Books  of  Literature. 

LONDON  TEACHER. — “We  particularly  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  who  should  find  the  abstract  and  chronological  conspectus  and 
glossary  to  be  extremely  valuable.” 

A  First  Book  Of  English  History.  By  F.  S.  C.  Hearnshaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History 

in  King’s  College,  University  of  London.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  [First  Books  of  History. 

THE  GUARDIAN. — “  This  is  a  capital  little  elementary  volume,  produced  with  the  skill  and  taste  for  which  the  publishers  are  famous.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.E.G.S.  With  Coloured  and 

other  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2s.  Cd.  [Macmillan's  Practical  Modern  Geographies. 

THE  A.M.A.  CIRCULAR. — “  This  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  commendation  to  our  readers.  Its  style  is  graphic  and  interesting,  its  arrange¬ 
ment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  ...  A  really  excellent  book. 


MA  THEM  A  TICS  AMD  SCIENCE' 

A  First  Book  of  Practical  Mathematics.  ByT.  S.  Usherwood,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  A.M.I.Mech.E., 

and  C.  J.  A.  Trimble,  B.A.  Is.  6d.  [First  Books  of  Science. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER.— “  A  course  dealing  with  those  parts  of  the  subject  which  are  of  real  practical  value.  It  forms  a  thorough  groundwork 
which  should  be  of  value  to  all  young  students,  especially  to  those  who  are  to  proceed  to  scientific  work.  It  also  forms  a  good  preliminary  course  of 
training  for  engineering  students.” 

Practical  Mathematics  for  Technical  Students.  Parti.  ByT. S. Usherwood, B.Sc.(Lond.), 

A.M.I.Mech.E.,  and  C.  J.  A.  Trimble,  B.A.  3s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  WORLD. — “  We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  all  teachers  of  practical  mathematics.” 

Exercises  in  Mathematics.  By  David  Beveridge  Mair,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Christ’s 

College,  Cambridge.  With  Answers  and  Hints,  4s.  6d.  ;  also  without  Answers  and  Hints,  3s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. — “  The  examples  are  some  of  the  best  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  We  cordially  recommend  the  book.” 

Test  Papers  in  Elementary  Algebra.  By  Clement  V.  Durell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 

at  Winchester  College.  3s.  6d. 

THE  A.M.A.  CIRCULAR.—"  The  papers  are  in  sets  of  ten,  classified  according  to  subject ;  they  should  prove  very  useful  for  revision  work. 

A  First  Book  Of  Nature  Study.  By  Ernest  Stenhouse,  B.Sc.,  Author  of  “  An  Introduction 

to  Nature  Study.”  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  [First  Books  of  Science. 

A  First  Book  Of  Chemistry.  By  W.  A.  Whitton,  M.Sc.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

[First  Books  of  Science. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Physical  Chemistry.  By  Francis  w.  Gray,  M.a.,  d.Sc.,  Lecturer 

in  Charge  of  the  Physical  Chemistry  Department,  Aberdeen  University.  4s.  6d. 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS,  1915. 


ENGLISH.  s.  d. 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice.  K.  Deighton.  With 

an  Appendix.  ( Junior  and  Senior)  . 1  9 

- Merchant  of  Venice.  Eversleigh  Edition.  With  Notes. 

( Junior  and  Senior) . 1  0 

- Merchant  of  Venice.  C.  W.  Underwood.  (Junior  and 

Senior ) .  net  1  0 

- Merchant  of  Venice.  H.  M.  Ayres.  ( Junior  and 

Senior) .  ...  net  1  0 

-  Macbeth.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  (Junior 

and  Senior)  . 19 

-  Macbeth.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Junior  and 

Senior)  . 1  0 

- Macbeth.  C.  W.  French.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net  1  0 

-  Macbeth.  A.  C.  L.  Brown.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net  1  0 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  H.  M.  Percival.  (Senior)  3  0 

-  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  G.  A.  Wadchope.  ( Senior )  net  1  0 

Ansten’s  Pride  and  Prejudice.  (Senior) .  net  2  0 

Scott’s  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  (Junior,  Preliminary ,  and  Loiver 

Forms)  . 1  0 

-  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  G.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H. 

Elliot.  Cantos  I-III.  (Junior,  Preliminary,  and  Lower  Forms)  1  3 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  It.  H.  Bowles.  (Junior, 

Preliminary ,  and  Loiver  Forms) .  net  1  0 

Nesfield’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar.  (Preliminary  and 

Junior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net)  . 1  6 


ENGLISH. — continued.  s.  d. 

Nesheld’s  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary)  . 1  6 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Junior)  . 1  6 

-  Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY,  Is.  net.) . 3  6 

-  Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.)  . 2  6 

-  Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.)  .  4  6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior, 

Junior,  and  Preliminary) .  ...  4  6 

- Gallic  War.  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherford.  (Senior,  Junior,  and  Pre¬ 
liminary)  . 1  6 

Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  IX.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  1  6 

Cicero’s  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  A.  S.  Wilkins.  (Senior)  ...  2  6 
Euripides’s  Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  Bond  and 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior) . 1  6 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior  and  Junior) . 16 

- Anabasis.  Books  I -IV.  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 

White.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 3  6 
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BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BELL'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  P.  MILNE,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

First  Volumes  : 

Problem  Papers  in  Arithmetic  for 

Preparatory  Schools.  By  T.  Cooper  Smith,  M. A., 
Late  Scholar  of  University  College ,  Oxford ;  Mathematical 
Master,  St.  Peter's  Court,  Broadstairs.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  By  H.  Freeman,  M.A.,  Sometime 
Scholar  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical 
Master  at  the  Haberdashers'  Aske’s  School.  Crown  8vo. 
With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  Answers  separately,- 
6d.  net. 

Statics.  Part  I.  By  R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge ; 
Head  of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Non- Euclidean  Geo¬ 
metry.  By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics ,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  _ 

Mathematical  Problem  Papers  for 

Secondary  Schools.  By  C.  Davison,  M.A.,  Sc.D., 

Mathematical  Master  of  King  Edward’ s  School,  Birmingham. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  First  Numerical  Trigonometry.  By 

W.  G.  Borchardt,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  Junior  Trigonometry.  By  W.  G-. 

Borchardt,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Perrott,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Bell’s  Sixpenny  English  Texts.  Fcap  8vo. 

With  Biographical  and  Critical  Introductions,  and  Glossaries 
where  necessary.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  6d.  each. 

New  Volumes.  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Pall.  Chaps.  I-III — 
Selections  from  Pope — Poems  by  Gray  and  Cowper — Longfellow’s 
Evangeline  and  other  Poems  —  Selections  from  Hawthorne’s 
Wonder  book  and  Tanglewood  Tales — Selections  from  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Representative  Passages  from  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  Chosen  and  arranged  by  Prof.  W.  H. 
Hudson.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


A  Practical  Course  in  English.  By  E.  J. 

Balley,  M.A.,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Crown 
Svo.  Is.  6d. 

Exercises  in  English.  Including  Dictation, 

Reproduction,  Analysis,  Parsing,  Classification,  Synonyms, 
Meaning  of  Words,  &c.,  with  explanation  of  methods  and 
Grammatical  Terms.  By  Fred.  W.  Bewsher,  B.A.,  Assis¬ 
tant  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  School.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  net. 

Sentence  Expansion,  leading  to  Free 

Composition  in  French  by  the  Direct 
Method.  By  Marc  Ceppi  and  Henry  Rayment.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Is. 


Grammaire  Francaise  Mode  me.  Par 

M.  Deshumbert,  late  Professor  at  the  Staff  College,  Cam- 
berley,  and  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst ;  and 
Marc  Ceppi,  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon.  Crown 
Svo.  2s.  6d.  Issued  in  two  volumes:  one  with  the  rules  in 
French  and  the  other  with  the  rules  in  English. 

A  Primer  of  Practice  on  the  Four 

French  Conjugations.  By  Henrietta  M.  Arthur. 
Crown  Svo.  6d. 


Beil’s  English  History  Source  Books. 

Joint  Editors  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Christ's  Hospital, 
Horsham;  Kenneth  Bell,  M.A.,  Felloiv  of  All  Souls  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  viii  +  120  pp.  Is.  each. 

Fidl  list  of  Volumes  sent  post  free  on  application. 


A  Historical  Course  for  Middle  Forms. 

By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  and  P.  Meadows, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Haberdashers'  Ashe's  School, 
Cricklewood. 

Volume  I.  An  Ideal  Introduction  to  European  History. 

Western  Europe.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson, 
M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Volume  II.  A  Complete  Social  and  Industrial  History. 

The  English  Nation.  Social  and  Industrial 
History.  By  P.  Meadows,  M.A. 

EoZs.  Ill  and  TV  in  preparation. 


The  British  Empire  Beyond  the  Seas. 

An  introduction  to  World  Geography.  By 

Marion  T.  Newbigin,  D.Sc.  (Lond.).  Editor  of  “  The 
Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.”  With  upwards  of  30 
Maps  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


The  Building  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  Reading  Book  for  Schools.  By  E.  M.  Richard¬ 
son,  B.A.,  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School. 
Crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Maps.  Is.  6d. 


A  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

By  George  Guest,  B.A.,  Head  Master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  Bournemouth.  256  pp.  Crown  8vo.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 


Early  English  Social  History  from  the 

Chronicles.  By  A.  F.  Dodd,  B.A.,  Greystoke  Place 
Training  College,  London.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 


Ancient  History  for  Schools.  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus.  By  E.  Nixon,  late  Head  Mistress  of  Junior 
School,  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham,  and  H.  R.  Steel. 
Crown  Svo.  With  many  Illustrations.  2s. 


Surveys  Of  History.  Greek,  Roman,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Biblical,  &c.  With  Intervening 
Periods.  By  C.  H.  Russell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton  College.  Crown  4to.  4s.  6d. 


Pons  Tironum.  A  First  Latin  Reader.  By 

R.  B.  Appleton,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.,  both  of 
the  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated. 
With  Summary  of  Grammar  Exercises  and  Latin  Vocab¬ 
ulary.  Is. 

Olim.  a  Book  of  Easy  Latin  Plays.  By  Effie 

Ryle,  Classical  Mistress  at  Aigburth  Vale  High  School, 
Liverpool.  Crown  8vo.  With  Latin  Vocabulary.  Is. 

/I  Shorter  Aeneid.  Selected  and  arranged 
with  Brief  Notes  by  H.  H.  Hardy,  M.A.,  Bugby  School. 
With  a  Preface  and  Introduction  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Butler, 
University  of  London.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Latin  of  the  Empire  for  use  in  Schools 

and  Colleges.  By  W.  King  Gillies,  M.A.,  B.A. 
(Oxon.),  and  A.  R.  Cumming,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Professor  J.  S.  Phillimore,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  xviii  + 
326  pp.  New  and  cheaper  Edition.  3s. 
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NEW  CLASSBOOKS 

FOR 

LOWER  FORMS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND 

UPPER  FORMS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


Arithmetic,  Preliminary.  By  Augustus  Barraclough, 

M.A.,  Second  Master  at  Bournemouth  School.  Is.  6cl.  With  Answers. 

Is.  9d. 

This  book  provides  a  course  of  Arithmetic  suitable  for  pupils  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  set  the  methods  out  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible. 

“  The  chapters  are  clearly  written,  carefully  arranged,  and  accompanied  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  examples  and  exercises.” — School  Guardian. 

“  Quite  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose.”— London  Teacher. 

Chemistry,  Preliminary.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

A  course  for  beginners  dealing  with  the  leading  principles  of  chemical  theory. 

“  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  everything  is  carefully  and  simply  explained.” 
— School  Guardian.  t 

“  A  clearly  described  and  interesting  course  of  Preliminary  Chemistry  for  use 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  schools.” — _ 'Education . 


English  Course,  Preliminary.  By  A.  M.  Walmslby, 

M.A.,  late  Senior  English  Master,  Middlesbrough  Boys’  High  School. 

Is.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course  in  Grammar  and  Composition  based  mainly  on  inductive 

methods. 

“  An  English  Grammar  embodying  in  general  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology.  Unnecessary  matter  is  excluded 
and  the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  real  aim  of  grammar,  namely  ‘  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  English.  ’  ” — Athenaeum. 

French  Course,  Preliminary.  By  H.  J.  Chat  tor,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College,  and  H.  E.  Truelove,  B.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Plymouth  College.  Is.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course,  containing  Grammar  and  Translation  from  and  into 
French,  with  provision  for  Oral  work. 

“This  elementary  course  supplies  an  excellent  first  year’s  work,  well  arranged 
•on  systematic  lines,  with  due  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Direct  Method, 
and  also  to  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the  accidence  of  the  language. 
Free  use  is  made  of  black  type  for  emphasis.” — Athenaeum. 


Geography,  Preliminary.  By  E.  G.  Hodgkison,  B.A.. 

Assistant  Master,  County  Secondary  School,  Crewe.  Is.  6d. 

A  book  for  beginners,  containing  Elementary  Physical  Geography,  and  out¬ 
line  of  the  Geography  of  the  World,  and  the  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  m 
detail. 

“  This  book  bears  the  stamp  throughout  of  the  skilful,  practical  teacher  who 
combines  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject  with  an  equally  sound  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  for  whose  use  the  book  is  intended.” — 
Teachers'  Times. 

History  of  England,  Preliminary.  By  M.  K.  Elliott, 

Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  2s. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  learners  of  the  ages  of  ten  to  thirteen,  and 
will  in  addition  to  political  history  deal  fully,  though  in  an  elementary  way,  with 
those  social  and  economic  questions  to  which  modern  history  teaching  now 
rightly  attaches  such  importance. 


Gospel  of  St.  I»nke  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M. A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M. A.  Is.* 

“  The  introduction,  consisting  of  36  pages,  contains  full  but  strictly  condensed 
notes  on  the  text,  date,  purpose,  and  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  a 
careful  analysis— altogether  a  very  complete  and  workmanlike  edition.” — Second¬ 
ary  School  Journal. 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited  by 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

“  Teachers,  especially  in  junior  forms,  will  find  this  a  useful  book.  The 
introduction  and  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.” — Preparatory  Schools 
Review. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited 
by  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

*  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps. 


■inmvcrsity  (Tutorial  press,  X£>., 

High  Street,  New  Ox-ford  Street,  London,  W.O. 


XLbc  Ebucattonal  Unites 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Sixty -seventh  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  Monthly,  Price  6d.,  by  Post  7d. 
Subscription  7s.  per  annum,  6s.  6d.  if  paid  in  advance. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Whole  Page — Ordinary  £4  10  0  Position  £5  10  0 
Half  Page  ,,  2  10  0  ,,  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  ,,  1  10  0  ,,  1  15  0 

Per  Inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  0  7  0 
Narrow  Column  (one-third  page)  ...  ...  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes, 
Tuition,  &c.),  3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted — 30  words  or  under,  2s.  ;  each 
additional  10  words,  6d.  (For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  and  will  be  forwarded  post  free.) 

Discounts  on  a  series  of  insertions  :  —  Three  insertions,  5  per¬ 
cent.  ;  Six,  10  per  cent. ;  Twelve,  20  per  cent. 


All  communications  respecting  Advertisements  and  Subscriptions 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher, 

Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Telephone  : — City  4871. 

Communications  intended  for  the  Editor  should  he  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  the  Educational  Times,  6  Claremont  Gardens, 
Surbiton. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  JUNIOR 

FORMS. 

By  A.  A.  David,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 

I  approach  the  subject  from  the  direction  of  the  classical 
curriculum,  and  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  less  able  boys. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  curriculum  all  boys  have  been 
given  the  particular  foundation  which  is  -wholly  appropriate 
only  to  those  who  are  to  carry  their  classical  studies  into  an 
Honour  course  at  the  University.  Therefore  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  time  of  all  these  boys,  from  the  age  of  ten 
onwards,  has  been  spent  over  the  grammars,  readers,  and 
exercise  books  of  Latin,  French,  and  Greek.  But  now  that 
Greek  is  generally  postponed,  and  French  taught  as  a  living 
and  not  a  dead  language,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable 
number  of  periods  can  be  spared  for  other  work.  I  wish  to 
suggest  that  this  work  should  be  English  work,  of  a  kind 
not  largely  practised  now.  But  first  let  me  review  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  old  curriculum  as  I  have  known  it. 

My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  ablest  boys  have 
learned  their  own  language,  and  can  still  learn  it,  in  the 
course  of  studying  others,  but  that  the  average  boy,  for  lack 
of  definite  instruction  and  practice  in  English,  has  failed  to 
develop  his  full  powers  of  reading  it,  of  enjoying  it,  of  writ¬ 
ing-  it,  and  of  thinking  in  it;  and  moreover,  that  his  less 
intelligent  comrade,  so  far  from  being  assisted  to  do  these 
things,  is  almost  certainly  hindered  by  being  taught  classics 
on  the  traditional  system — i.e.  side  by  side  with  those  who 
are  apparently  able  to  dispense  with  definite  English  train¬ 
ing  in  the  early  stage.  I  suspect  that  here  may  be  found  one 
of  the  reasons  why  a  large  number  of  boys,  when  they  leave 
their  public  schools,  are  not  only  poor  classical  scholars 
(most  of  them  are  born  to  that),  but  are  also  unable  to  rend, 
or  think,  or  reason,  or  write,  consecutively  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Their  training  has  been  largely  the  handling  of 
thought  in  a  foreign  medium.  The  thong-ht  so  presented  to 
them  has  been  either  artificial  and  unattractive — vide  anv 
Latin  reader  or  Greek  exercise  book — or  else  almost  wholly 
outside  their  experience — vide  any  chapter  of  Caesar  or 
Xenophon.  As  to  the  medium,  some  can  learn  to  find  their 
own  way  through  its  strange  and  at  first  repellent  intrica- 
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cies,  but  some  lose  it  so  often  that  their  minds  become  dull 
through  continual  discouragement,  and  at  last  the  task  set  to 
them  of  transferring  thought  from  one  language  to  another 
seems  to  them  almost  a  matter  of  chance.  One  form  or  con¬ 
struction  is  as  apt  to  be  right  as  another! 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  to  be  in  any  sense  be¬ 
littling  the  value  of  classical  training.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  for  the  ablest  boys  and  even  in  its  early  stages 
good  for  all.  But  I  desire  to  face  the  fact  which  I  consider 
to  be  clearly  established — namely,  that  for  all  but  the  abler 
boys  the  time  and  effort  spent  on  Latin  and  Greek,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  appears  so  far  to  be  lamentably 
ill  rewarded.  The  result,  whether  measured  by  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  other  languages  or  by  parallel  progress  in  the 
handling  of  English,  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour  involved. 

I  was  discussing  the  whole  question  the  other  day  with  a 
preparatory-school  master.  We  agreed  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  new,  or  at  any  rate  a  renewed,  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  right  foundational  teaching  of  English,  and  we 
were  proceeding  to  the  real  difficulty — namely,  how  to  spend 
the  time  which  most  head  masters  are  now  willing  to  devote 
to  the  subject,  provided  they  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  it 
will  be  well  spent.  At  this  point  he  proposed  the  following 
question:  “Where  would  you  find  your  substitute  for  Livy 
and  Thucydides?  Where  is  the  really  hard  English  book 
which  shall  do  for  their  English  what  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  do  for  their  classics?  ” 

I  want  to  consider  the  presuppositions  out  of  which 
a  teacher  finds  himself  confronted  with  this  difficulty.  My 
friend  evidently  assumed  that  the  teaching  of  classics  and  of 
English  must  necessarily  proceed  on  the  same  lines.  Now, 
the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  teaching  subject  depends 
upon  the  study  of  a  particular  kind  of  literature  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  way.  One  of  the  qualities  which  determine  the  value  of 
this  literature  for  this  purpose  is  its  hardness.  An  effort 
is  needed  to  penetrate  through  the  form  to  the  thought  with¬ 
in  it.  This  effort  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  wholesome  effort. 
Accordingly,  it  is  demanded  throughout  the  classical  curri¬ 
culum,  and  especially  in  its  early  stages.  Later  on  quite  an 
easy  book  will  often  be  read  for  its  own  sake,  but  at  first  it 
is  a  fatal  objection  to  an  author  that  he  is  “too  easy.”  A 
master  of  a  lower  form  seeks  for  something  that  his  boys  can 
“  get  their  teeth  into,”  and  it  had  better  be  a  little  too  hard 
than  a  little  too  easy.  He  is  perfectly  right.  We  cannot 
help  them  to  win  anything  much  more  valuable  than  that 
which  comes  through  continual  mental  effort  to  “  make  things 
out.”  The  habitual  exercise  of  insight,  the  daily  experience 
of  difficulty  overcome,  the  sense  of  mastery,  these  are  good 
even  for  boys  to  whom  almost  all  the  real  treasures  of  Roman 
thinking  and  writing  are  in  any  case  denied.  (Therefore,  I 
see  as  yet  no  substitute  for  the  study  at  least  of  Latin  in  the 
case  of  all  boys  who  can  afford  the  time,  that  is,  who  can  be 
educated  between  their  eighth  and  their  eighteenth  years.) 

But  they  have  a  right  to  a  training  in  other  mental  quali¬ 
ties  besides  those  of  insight,  of  persistent  courage,  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  in  dealing  with  the  written  word,  and  another’s 
thoughts  behind  it.  What  of  their  own  thinking?  Might 
we  not  learn  how  to  train  them  in  the  handling  of  familiar 
ideas  through  the  familiar  medium,  and  thereby  to  develop  in 
them  earlier  the  power  of  assimilating  food  for  thought,  and 
rearranging  or  re-creating  it  as  their  own?  What  of  their 
expression?  Might  we  not  give  them  more  frequent  and 
varied  opportunity  of  setting  out  before  others  the  sequence 
of  their  own  ideas? 

I  referred  just  now  to  the  muddled  intellectual  condition, 
indicating  almost  a  kind  of  atrophy,  in  which  many  boys 
are  found  to  face  their  main  subject  after  six  or  seven  years 
of  work  upon  it.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  little  more 
closely  the  nature  and,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  this  con¬ 
dition.  Here  are  extracts  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  reports  of  boys  who  are  said  to  be  “  bad  at  English  ”: 

He  has  no  idea  of  assimilating:  or  criticizing  the  contents  of  books. 

A  very  marked  case  of  inability  to  grasp  a  line  of  argument  or  to 
bring  any  imagination  to  bear  on  any  of  his  work. 


He  finds  it  very  difficult  to  express  himself  on  paper. 

This  boy  is  sadly  illiterate.  Probably  he  never  had  much  imagina¬ 
tion  or  reasoning  power,  but  no  proportion  can  have  been  observed 
in  his  preparation.  He  was  excellently  grounded  in  Latin. 

He  is  the  kind  of  boy  who  thinks  it  meritorious  and  educative  to 
commit  to  memory  lists  of  places  or  people  or  products  or  plagues. 

His  English  Composition  is  clumsy  and  painful  even  on  simple 
themes. 

He  loads  his  memory  with  undigested  facts  which  he  reproduces 
without  thought  or  reference  to  the  subject-matter.  The  result  is- 
that  he  writes  astounding  nonsense,  and  is  quite  content  with  it. 

He  has  very  rudimentary  powers  of  reasoning,  and  one  deduction 
is  just  as  probable  to  him  as  another. 

He  lacks  imagination.  (A  common  and  compendious  criticism.) 

I  could  multiply  such  criticisms,  but  let  these  for  the 
present  purpose  suffice.  I  suggest  that  we  have  here  the- 
record  of  failure  which  is  largely  preventable,  and  the  broad 
lines  of  our  effort  to  prevent  it  are  clear  enough. 

First  let  us  discover  how  we  may,  at  quite  an  early  stage, 
assist  them  to  develop  the  power  of  reading  with  consecutive- 
concentration,  that  is  to  say,  of  taking  every  mental  step  of 
the  writer  with  him,  and  accompanying  him  into  regions, 
not  too  strange  for  them.  I  believe  that  such  a  power  will 
bring  with  it  a  growing  delight  in  reading  for  the  mere  en¬ 
joyment  of  good  tilings  well  said.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
can  teach  anybody  to  enjoy  anything,  but  you  can  provide- 
the.  conditions  without  which  the  enjoyment  is  impossible. 
A  boy  takes  pleasure  in  a  game  in  proportion  as  somebody 
has  taught  him  how  to  develop  his  muscles  and  his  eyes  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  it. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  give  him  greater  freedom  and 
variety  of  practice  in  speaking  and  writing  his  own  thoughts. 
Practice  in  expression,  oral  or  in  writing,  is  probably  more- 
important,  and  possibly  should  come  earlier,  than  practice  in 
following  another’s  thoughts  through  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs.  A  friend  and  fellow  inquirer  of  mine  always  stoutly 
maintains  that  it  should  come  first.  “  Self-expression,”  he 
says,  “seems  to  me  more  of  an  activity,  the  exercise  of  an  es¬ 
sential  faculty;  reading  another’s  thoughts  seems  to  me  more 
passive,  less  likely  to  develop  the  individual,  and  therefore, 
secondary.  Primitive  man  spoke  before  he  write — i.e.  he 
had  to  express  himself  long  before  he  invented  books,  and 
for  modern  man  it  seems  to  me  more  important  that  he 
should  be  able  to  say  clearly  what  he  wants  than  that  he 
should  be  at  home  in  the  world  of  books.” 

Quite  so,  but  he  who  would  practise  expression  must  have 
something  to  express.  And  his  store  of  food  for  thought 
must  grow.  Can  he  increase  it  fast  enough  without  books? 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Mason  is  right  when  she  encour¬ 
ages  plenty  of  reading,  even  in  quite  early  stages,  but  in¬ 
sists  upon  immediate  oral  reproduction,  or  “  narration,”  of 
almost  everything  read.  If  only  our  boys  and  girls  could 
be  taught  in  fours  and  fives  and  not  in  twenty-fives! 

Dr.  Hartog  well  points  out  the  importance  of  directing 
almost  all  expressions  to  a  definite  audience  with  whom  a 
boy  can  easily  establish  some  imaginative  sympathy,  so  that 
when  he  reviews  his  handiwork  the  confusion  of  sequence, 
the  flaw  in  argument,  the  inaptness  of  phrase,  will  stand 
condemned  by  his  own  judgment,  and  not  by  some  external 
and  apparently  arbitrary  standard. 

How  this  and  much  else  may  best  be  done  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  experiment,  by  a  comparison  of  experiences,  by 
all  manner  of  pioneer  work,  and  it  must  be  discovered  mainly 
by  every  teacher  for  himself.  In  a  branch  of  teaching  so 
largely  dependent  upon  personal  and  sympathetic  guidance, 
there  can  never  be  a  “method.”  Possibly  the  result  of  a 
teacher’s  pioneering  will  be  nothing  new.  No  matter,  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  has  made  the  “  discovery  ”  for  himself.  I 
had  rather  listen  to  a  preacher  who  thinks  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  what  he  tells  me,  even  if  he  is  mistaken,  than  to  one 
who  offers  me  what  he  knows  to  be  second-hand. 

For  the  teacher  it  means  hard  work.  Probably  he  spends 
more  time  and  labour  on  his  English  lessons  than  on  any 
other.  Do  they  mean  hard  work  for  the  boys?  Is  there 
difficulty  enough?  Not  of  the  same  kind  as  that  involved 
in  dealing  with  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  teaching 
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of  English  there  is  no  equivalent  for  Thucydides.  Yet  effort 
will  be  asked  of  them,  perhaps  for  many  of  them  of  a  more 
hopeful  kind.  Thinking  is  always  hard  work,  even  in  our 
own  language,  but  every  boy  can  do  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
relieve  him  of  the  old  kind  of  difficulty,  but  I  want  a  new 
kind  to  balance  it.  After  all,  we  do  not  depend  for  sustenance 
solely  on  the  foods  which  exercise  our  teeth. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  TEACH  P 


By  C.  F.  C.  Padel, 

Head  Master  of  the  Carlisle  Grammar  School. 

Among  the  discussions  on  educational  reform  much  is  being 
said  and  thought  about  what  we  ought  to  teach.  We  are 
almost  inundated  with  suggestions,  many  of  them  admirable, 
but  the  teacher  is  faced  by  the  fact  that  his  time-table  is 
already  crowded,  and,  however  desirable  it  may  seem  to  in¬ 
clude  fresh  and  attractive  matter,  he  is  rather  in  the  position 
of  the  tramcar  conductor  who,  in  self-defence,  has  to  hoist 
the  signal  “full  inside.”  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  are  to 
incorporate  new  subjects  or  to  expand  existing  ones  we  must 
decide  whether  it  is  possible  and  desirable  to  throw  overboard 
some  of  those  we  have  been  carrying  so  far.  This  will  force 
us  to  review  our  school  program  as  a  whole  and  to  form  some 
opinion  about  what  is  the  natural  and  therefore  the  best 
nourishment  to  set  before  the  young. 

Into  this  question  we  have  scarcely  dug  deep  enough  as  yet, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  thing  that  we  should  now  be  compelled 
to  do  so.  The  old  system  has  been  too  empirical;  we  treat 
our  subjects  like  the  ingredients  of  an  educational  dose,  and 
weigh  one  against  the  other  according  to  the  effect  we 
imagine  each  to  have  on  the  formation  of  the  youthful  mind. 
In  this  way  we  go  on  from  generation  to  generation,  varying 
the  quantities  a  little,  it  is  true,  but  with  such  faith  in  the 
general  prescription  that  we  are  more  ready  to  think  there 
is  something-  wrong  with  the  learner,  if  he  does  not  appear  to 
thrive  upon  our  ministrations,  than  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
the  traditional  compound. 

We  have  got  as  far  as  to  admit  the  principle  that  it  is  the 
all-round  man  and  woman  we  wish  to  educate;  that  we  must 
not  starve  either  body  or  mind,  spirit  or  imagination.  We 
are  almost  agreed  that  “  interest  ”  is  a  natural  and  healthy 
sign  of  growth,  and  that  our  business  is  rather  to  lead  than  to 
push.  It  would  be  good  if  our  agreement  on  these  latter 
points  were  more  practical  and  real.  If  we  kept  our  eyes 
upon  the  interest  that  leads  to  activity  and  the  desire  to  learn 
more,  as  upon  a  thermometer,  we  should  avoid  many  blun¬ 
ders  both  of  defect  and  of  excess.  We  should  no  more  feel 
justified  in  presenting  subjects  in  a  dull  and  dry  way  than 
we  expect  our  cooks  to  serve  us  up  a,  repulsive  or  unappetiz¬ 
ing  dish. 

But  our  teaching  would  benefit  by  nothing  more  than  by 
a  clear  conception  of  what  it  is  that  a  young  mind  thirsts  for, 
and  what  it  is  natural  and  right  for  it  to  learn  to  realize, 
having  regard  to  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
In  the  first  place  it  must  learn  to  know  itself.  That  is  a  long 
process,  but  it  is  the  goal  of  culture  and  the  smallest  feet 
must  turn  no  other  way.  Secondly,  it  must  learn  its  where¬ 
abouts.  Modern  philosophy  is  gaining  by  an  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  the  “  ego  ”  divorced  from  the  “  non-ego  ”  is 
an  unthinkable  phenomenon,  and  that  the  study  of  an  object 
properly  includes  that  of  its  environment,  and  of  the  mutual 
relations  and  interactions  of  the  two. 

These  considerations  give  us  an  organic  basis  for  the  two 
sides  of  our  curriculum,  the  humanistic  and  the  environ¬ 
mental.  The  child  mind  seizes  on  the  latter,  the  traditional 
educator  on  the  fox-mer,  but  we  must  recognize  that  the 
balance  is  ill  preserved  unless  we  envisage  both.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  latter  that  removes  the  too  often  experienced 
barrenness  of  the  former,  and  the  former  that  gives  meaning 
and  value  to  the  otherwise  hard  and  mechanical  influence  of 
the  second. 


iSTow  what  subjects  are  included  under  these  two  heads?' 
Under  the  first,  of  course,  comes  literature,  and  (ancillary 
thereto)  language,  its  medium  of  expression.  Under  the 
latter  come  the  “  nature  ”  sciences,  and  the  attendant  in¬ 
struments  of  experiment  and  calculation.  We  shall  at  once 
recognize  in  this  classification  the  traditional  studies  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  modern  and  ancient  tongues,  science  and  mathematics. 
There  remain  to  be  considered  history  and  geography — two 
sister  sciences,  which  are  learning  to  co-operate  to  the  in¬ 
finite  benefit  of  both.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  economic  factor  underlies  national  story,  though  it 
may  not  inspire  and  limit  all  human  activity,  while  the 
study  of  earth-description  without  man  is  the  proverbial 
play  of  Hamlet  minus  the  central  role. 

These  two  subjects,  in  fact,  stand  at  the  point  where  the 
humanistic  and  environmental  studies  touch  the  mind  of 
the  learner.  The  individual  human  element  in  history, 
brought  out  in  biography,  suggests  its  relation  to  literature. 
The  true  avenue  to  literary  interest  lies  by  way  of  those 
events  and  achievements  which  have  inspired  our  great  liter¬ 
ary  Avorks,  and  no  less  the  “  modern  ”  or  “  scientific  ”  or 
“  human  ”  geography  is  an  attempt  to  restore  to  history  the 
manifold  departmentalized  inquiries  which  are  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  veritable  host  of  investigators  to-day.  The  man 
or  woman  who  is  to  lay  claim  to  present-day  culture  cannot 
possibly  ignore  either  of  these  branches  of  study  in  acquir¬ 
ing  his  or  her  mental  survey  of  life.  It  belongs  to  a  true 
system  of  education  to  fill  up  existing  gaps  in  our  intellectual 
chart,  and  to  replace  individual  groping  by  a  coherent  and 
adequate  scheme  of  study.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  agreed 
upon  the  point  of  view,  and  upon  what  it  is  necessary  for  the 
future  citizen,  householder,  breadwinner,  and  parent  to- 
know;  for  knowledge  of  the  right  sort  he  must  have,  if  he 
is  to  play  his  part  properly  in  the  world-civilization  which 
is  the  heritage  that  the  twentieth  century  offers  to  all  that 
are  capable  of  thought  and  action.  With  no  lesser  equipment 
can  we  face  the  grave  social  and  political  problems  of  our 
time  or  form  opinions  on  the  ideals  and  policies  submitted 
to  our  criticism. 

And,  fortunately,  the  intellectual  prospect  is  inspiring 
enough.  Set  it  before  children  of  ten  or  students  of  twenty, 
according  to  their  lights  and  experience,  with  an  atlas  or 
an  essay  as  text,  and  we  need  no  further  proof  of  the  saying 
that  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  We  have  here 
the  clue  to  the  planning  of  our  time-table.  The  best  we  can 
select  from  our  traditional  subj  ects— having  in  view  those 
with  whom  our  business  is — will  all  play  their  part  in  this 
educational  scheme,  while,  better  still,  the  learner  is  inspired 
to  read  and  experiment  for  himself,  forgetting  drudgery 
in  the  visible  goal  of  ambition — the  realization  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  self  as  member  of  a  race  that  moulds  and  is  moulded 
by  the  planet  which  is  at  once  its  parent  and  its  pleasaunce. 

The  selection  of  subjects  that  now  logically  follows  be¬ 
comes  clear,  to  some  extent,  at  once.  Under  history  we  must 
include  more  than  heretofore,  and  we  must  begin  with  the 
region  and  the  race  rather  than  the  charter  and  the  reign. 
In  science  we  must  try  to  illustrate  the  connexion  between 
man,  the  sources  of  his  wealth,  and  the  regions  that  produce 
this  wealth.  In  mathematics  we  must  place  the  solution  of 
the  problem  before  the  abstract  calculation,  in  language  the 
living  word  and  phrase  before  the  bones  of  accidence  and 
syntax.  In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  principle  that,  prior  to  the  period  of  specialization,  the 
science  of  investigation  and  research  is  not  the  science  of 
education.  The  investigator  is  concerned  with  the  subject, 
the  educator  with  the  learner.  In  fact  our  subjects  must  be 
presented,  not  “pure”  but  “applied.”  It  is  the  working 
out  of  this  principle  in  teaching  Avhich  will  turn  drudgery 
into  interest  and  boredom  into  joy.  Have  Ave  not  tried  the 
other  long  enough,  and  sacrificed  sufficient  youthful  minds 
on  the  traditional  grindstones?  And,  bitterest  reflection  of 
all,  condemned  these  helpless  ones  because  we  were  resource¬ 
less  ourselves? 

Of  course  this  selection  will  mean  much  weeding  out  of 
our  present  curriculum;  many  long  sums  will  go,  much 
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grammar,  many  dates  and  names,  and  “  loose  threads  ’  gener¬ 
ally  from  the  pages  of  the  school  history  lessons  for  the 
younger  learner.  Classics,  especially  compositions,  must  give 
way.  We  are  still  superstitious  about  these  last.  We  forget 
that  they  were  not  originally  studied  as  ‘‘mental  gymnastics” 
and  that  their  essence  largely  lives  in  the  study  of  history 
and  the  reading  of  translations.  The  double  remoteness  of 
form  and  of  matter  is  too  great  a  burden  for  young  learners, 
as  we  ought  to  have  recognized  before  this.  No  champion  of 
the  classics  has  ever  dared  to  set  in  the  forefront  of  his  plea 
that  they  interest  the  learner  as  he  plods  through  their  mys¬ 
tic  mazes.  Perhaps  the  chief  argument  against  them  as  a 
central  medium  of  culture  is  this;  they  do  not  afford  a  grow¬ 
ing  mind  the  best  possible  view  upon  life.  The  world  around 
us  is  not  80  per  cent,  of  Greece  and  Pome,  and  20  per  cent, 
of  other  things.  Yet  such,  or  nearly  such,  is  the  intellectual 
outlook  of  the  typical  product  of  a  classical  curriculum. 
For  those  who  shall  still  study  classics  we  may  well  prune 
these  subjects,  in  the  case  of  all  but  specialists.  Much  of 
the  Greek  we  have  begun  to  forgo  is  better  than  some  of  the 
Latin  tve  are  prepared  to  retain,  and  neither  language  em¬ 
braces,  even  approximately,  the  sum  total  of  what  it  is  worth 
while  to  set  before  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  at  school. 

Of  specialization  there  is  space  here  only  to  say  that  it  will 
be  helped  exceeding^  by  the  broader  view  which  a  truly 
“human”  education  cannot  fail  to  give.  We  need  more  sym¬ 
pathy  among  those  in  different  walks  even  of  intellectual  life, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be  won  than  by  an  intellectual 
meeting  ground. 

There  are  two  other  points  that  call  for  mention.  We  can 
learn  much  more  than  we  do  in  far  less  time,  if  we  set  the 
right  way  about  it,  by  fully  admitting  the  claims  of  the  all¬ 
round  training — physical  as  well  as  mental— to  a  place  in 
the  time-table,  instead  of  devoting  an  altogether  unnatural 
amount  of  time  in  the  day  to  abstract  studies.  Hand  and 
eye  work,  practical  interests,  must  have  their  place  in  each 
■day’s  tasks,  especially  for  the  very  young,  when  limbs  are 
active,  tastes  are  concrete,  and  all  around,  from  the  nursery 
•onwards,  is  suggestive  of  possibilities  and  full  of  mystery 
and  romance.  Only  so  can  the  spirit  of  the  nursery  and 
home  be  carried  into  school,  and  thence  to  man  and  woman¬ 
hood,  and  much  misery  of  the  thinker,  who  can  never  think 
himself  into  contentment  and  happiness,  will  be  avoided 
later  on.  Let  fingers  grow  habituated  early  in  life  to  fashion 
and  adapt,  and  eye  to  measure  and  control.  Is  there  no 
shame  in  standing  paralysed  before  every  form  of  substance 
except  the  fugitive  ball?  Let  “  being  read  to  ”  also  have 
its  share  for  young  and  old  alike.  There  is  no  better  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  imagination,  and  learners  are  then  properly 
equipped  for  the  later  more  scientific  aspect  of  study,  if  the 
material  they  work  upon  is  recognized  as  part  of  a  mental 
store  amassed  by  daily  “  readings  ”  in  bygone  years. 

Secondly,  a  word  about  the  bugbear  of  “  accuracy,”  a 
veritable  rock  of  offence.  Young  minds  must  have  some 
side-play,  and  if  we  can  start  by  demanding  some  10  per 
■cent,  of  accuracy,  and  work  up  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  middle 
school,  thence  arriving  at  our  desired  100  per  cent,  in  the 
later  stages,  how  much  weary  repetition,  how  much  nausea 
and  rebellion  will  be  avoided!  We  must,  of  course,  know 
wrhat  we  know,  fix  what  we  observe,  but  not  demand  of  the 
young  and  tender  mechanical  perfection  and  wholesale 
memorizing.  If  these  two  principles  be  carried  into  prac¬ 
tice,  the  day  divided  between  the  training  of  mind  and  body 
in  due  proportion,  the  years  marked  off  for  “  progressive  ” 
accuracy,  the  teacher  will  be  saved  as  much  of  agony  as  the 
pupil,  and  both  will  come  safe  into  port  at  last. 

There  are  one  or  two  books  well  worth  mentioning  as  sug- 
gestave  m  connexion  with  this  weeding  out  and  concentration 
of  subjects.  Prof.  R,.  G.  Moulton, -of  Chicago  University, 
in  his  “  World  Literature  and  its  Place  in  General  Culture  ” 
(Macmillan),  gives  an  admirable  account  of  representative 
literature,  lays  stress  on  its  educational  aspect,  and  makes 
out  a  strong  case  for  the  free  use  of  translations.  In  mathe¬ 
matics,  Dr.  T.  P.  Nunn  has  recently  published  “  Exercises 
in  Algebra  including  Trigonometry  ”  (Longmans),  wherein 


the  value  of  the  problem  and  the  diagram  are  brought  out 
in  the  most  delightful  way.  Dr.  Mill’s  “  International  Geo¬ 
graphy  ”  has  pointed  the  way  to  many  subsequent  editors, 
and  several  smaller  volumes  are  valuable  as  supplementing 
the  study  of  the  new  geography.  “Man  and  his  Work” 
(Black)  has  become  a  popular  book;  Heaton’s  “Scientific 
Geographies  ”  are  strongly  original  in  their  treatment;  while 
the  residing  of  several  of  the  volumes  of  the  “Home  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,”  side  by  side  with  historical  and  geographi¬ 
cal  courses,  has,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  a  mind-opening 
influence  on  the  boys  in  the  upper  part  of  a  school.  There 
are  innumerable  other  books  of  value  now  obtainable  at  a 
small  price.  I  have  named  the  above  as  being  helpful  to  the 
practical  working  out  of  the  natural  departments  of  an 
organic  curriculum. 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS.* 

III.  — HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Ida  Smedley  Maclean,  D.Sc. 

The  problem  of  securing  efficient  household  management 
and  adequate  household  service  is  certainly  one  which  closely 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  The  changed 
conditions  of  modern  life  have  produced  profound  alterations 
in  modern  housekeeping;  it  is  no  longer  customary  for  every 
household  to  bake  its  own  bread,  to  wash  its  own  linen,  and 
to  perform  culinary  operations  such  as  curing  bacon,  pre¬ 
serving  fruit,  and  many  others  carried  out  now  mainly  in 
factories.  How  far  this  co-operative  system  will  extend  is 
uncertain,  but  many  experiments  in  co-operative  kitchens  and 
in  various  other  housekeeping  processes  are  in  progress.  The 
inti’oduction  of  all  kinds  of  labour-saving  devices  has  con¬ 
siderably  simplified  much  of  the  house  cleaning,  and  probably 
great  improvement  will  yet  be  made  in  this  direction.  Yet 
the  standard  of  housekeeping  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considerably  raised.  Under  the  old  conditions  the  training 
of  domestic  servants  seems  to  have  been  more  of  an  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  in  small  households  where  one  or  two  maids  were 
kept  the  mistress  of  the  household  had  generally  been  brought 
up  with  some  knowledge  of  and  some  interest  in  household 
affairs,  and  was  able  to  supply  some  kind  of  training  to  hex- 
maids.  The  entrance  of  women  into  industrial  and  profes¬ 
sional  life,  which  has  been  so  great  a  feature  of  the  past  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  the  greater  part  taken  by  women  in  out¬ 
door  sports  and  games,  has  made  it  less  and  less  the  custom 
for  the  daughters  of  a  house  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of 
household  management.  The  scarcity  of  domestic  servants 
makes  it  possible  for  a  girl  with  practically  no  training  what¬ 
ever  to  obtain  a  place  as  cook  or  housemaid ;  the  result  is  a 
household  of  amateurs  who  from  lack  of  training  waste  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  labour.  A  comparatively  short  course 
of  training  in  the  household  arts  such  as  might  well  be 
obtained  at  the  domestic  arts  training  schools  should  prove  of 
great  help,  and  should  enable  the  woman  whose  professional 
occupation  consists  in  the  management  of  her  house  and 
children  to  give  some  adequate  training  to  her  maids  if  she 
be  not  so  fortuixate  as  to  secure  well  trained  ones. 

Of  recent  years  a  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  roused 
by  the  introduction  of  domestic  “  science  ”  into  the  secondary 
schools.  It  has  been  urged  that  teachers  well  ti-ained  in  the 
household  arts,  but  themselves  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  elementai-y  principles'  of  physical  science,  have  tried  to 
teach  physics  and  chemistry.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
this  criticism  is  justified.  It  seems  certain  that  a  good 
teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry  will  draw  as  many  illustra¬ 
tions  as  possible  from  phenomena  within  the  daily  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  children  and  will  point  out  px-actical  applications 
in  the  hoxxse  and  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to 
tack  the  study  of  physical  science  on  to  the  study  of  the 
household  arts  even  for  a  teacher  who  is  well  trained  in 
scientific  method  and  possesses  the  power  of  thinking  clearly. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  relation  of  scientific  study  to 


*  Other  articles  in  this  series  have  appeared  in  the  preceding 
issues. 
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household  management,  and  what  is  implied  in  the  term 
“  household  science,”  recently  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  as  a  Department  of  London  University?  I  think 
most  women  who  have  received  a  training  in  physical  science 
and  who  have  subsequently  undertaken  the  management  of 
a  household  will  agree  that  they  have  not  only  found  their 
previous  training  useful,  but  that  it  has  made  the  work  much 
more  interesting.  In  every  direction  the  old  rule-of-thumb 
methods,  empirically  devised,  are  being  superseded  by  methods 
rationally  based  on  a  knowledge  of  scientific  laws,  and  the  girl 
who  has  received  a  firm  grounding  in  physical  science  and  has 
a  good  knowledge  of  household  arts  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  solve  many  practical  household  problems.  The 
administrator  of  a  large  household  or  of  an  institution  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  rnanjr  problems  other  than  those  of  cookery  and 
cleaning.  The  closer  relationship  of  the  household  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  economic  world  requires  from  the  manager  of  the 
household  some  knowledge  of  insurance,  of  poor-law  relief, 
of  charitable  institutions,  and  of  countless  other  problems 
which  will  at  some  time  or  other  arise. 

The  question  of  diet,  wTiich  has  received  so  much  more 
attention  in  America  than  here,  becomes  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance  in  the  efficient  administration  of  a  large  institution  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  great  improvement  might 
be  made  both  in  increasing  the  variety  and  the  appetizing 
nature  of  the  food,  whilst  diminishing  its  cost,  at  many  of  the 
large  institutions  supported  by  public  money. 

The  Domestic  Arts  Training  Schools  have  for  many  years 
past  done  excellent  work  in  training  expert  craftswomen  in 
cookery,  laundrywork,  and  other  household  arts,  and  have 
supplied  well  equipped  teachers  in  these  subjects.  But  more 
than  this  is  wanted.  The  object  of  the  Department  of  House¬ 
hold  Science  of  London  University  will  not  be  to  turn  out 
expert  craftswomen  ;  it  will  be  to  provide  a  broad  educational 
training  in  which  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  com¬ 
bined  with  that  of  the  household  arts. 

The  idea  that  a  course  in  “Household  Science”  can  be 
based  on  serious  scientific  study,  and  may  rank  as  a  University 
Course  in  Applied  Science,  comparable  with  Agriculture  or 
other  technical  science,  has  met  with  considerable  opposition 
and  criticism.  In  1908  a  three  years’  course  in  Household 
Science  was  started  at  King’s  College  for  women,  with  the 
hope  that  in  time  this  would  develop  into  a  University 
Course.  Although  a  good  deal  could  be  learnt  from  expe¬ 
rience  in  America,  where  such  courses  have  long  been  in 
existence,  such  a  course  must  be  for  some  time  largely  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  will  certainly  undergo  many  changes 
before  an  ideal  scheme  of  study  is  reached ;  but  those  who 
have  watched  its  progress  in  the  preliminary  years  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  success  is  assm-ed,  and  that  as  yet  we  do  not 
know  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 

At  present  at  King’s  College  for  Women  the  first  year’s 
study  is  devoted  to  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  the 
household  arts.  It  is  open  to  discussion  whether  it  might  not 
be  better  to  devote  this  first  year  entirely  to  science,  and  to 
relegate  the  study  of  the  household  arts  to  the  second  and 
third  years.  The  course  is  approximately  comparable  with 
that  for  the  Intermediate  B.Sc.  examination.  The  ground 
covered  is  similar  ;  but  as  far  as  possible  special  courses  of 
lectures  are  given  in  which  the  applications  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  as  exemplified  in  household  processes  are  described.  In 
the  second  and  third  years  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physio¬ 
logy,  with  hygiene,  is  combined  with  courses  in  Economics 
and  in  Household  Arts.  In  physiology  and  in  chemistry  the 
problems  of  metabolism,  digestion,  and  diet  are  obviously  of 
especial  importance.  The  importance  on  general  grounds  of 
an  education  in  scientific  methods  is  difficult  to  overestimate 
for  women  who  are  to  be  engaged  in  household  administra¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale ;  for  certainly  a  scientific  training  should 
help  the  student  to  learn  how  to  attack  any  problem  with 
which  she  may  be  faced  ;  to  submit  it,  if  possible,  to  direct 
experimental  investigation,  and  to  separate  the  different 
features  involved. 

The  course  at  King’s  College  for  Women  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy ;  it  has  had  to  struggle  with  lack  of  space  and  money, 
and  with  insufficient  laboratory  accommodation  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Next  year  the  “  Household  and  Social  Science  De¬ 
partment  ”  is  to  move  into  the  new  buildings  now  in  process  of 
erection  on  Campden  Hill,  where,  with  adequate  space  and 


efficient  laboratories,  it  will  have  favourable  conditions  for  its 
future  development. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  see  what  posts  have  been  obtained 
by  the  students  who  have  already  completed  their  three  years’ 
course  in  Household  Science  since  the  scheme  was  first  insti¬ 
tuted  at  King’s  College.  Up  to  Midsummer  1913  eleven 
students  had  finished  the  whole  course,  one  of  whom  remained 
to  study  for  the  Associateship  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry, 
with  a  view  to  taking  up  work  in  technical  chemistry.  Four 
are  teaching,  three  of  them  domestic  science,  whilst  one 
is  a  science  mistress  in  a  secondary  school ;  four  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  social  work,  one  as  a  settlement 
worker ;  one  is  employed  in  a  Labour  Exchange  and  one  is 
a  rent  collector.  One  became  housekeeper  at  the  Avery 
Hill  Training  College,  and  after  two  years’  work  there 
started  a  boarding  house,  which  is  having  a  very  prosperous 
career.  The  remaining  student  of  the  eleven  has  married, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  professionally  engaged  in  housekeeping. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  other  openings  will  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  and  that  the  teaching  profession  will  not  be 
the  main  profession  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  these  students. 

The  University  of  Sheffield  has  also  instituted  a  two  years’ 
diploma  course  in  domestic  science,  which  is  to  follow  on 
matriculation.  Courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  phy¬ 
siology,  and  hygiene  are  taken  at  the  University,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  time  devoted  to  these  is  much  less  than  in  the 
King’s  College  course  ;  in  the  six  terms  from  two  to  eight 
hours  per  week  being  devoted  to  science.  This  course  is 
perhaps  framed  more  particularly  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  of  domestic  science,  as  two  hours  per  week 
are  devoted  in  each  term  to  the  study  of  education.  A  course 
of  lectures  on  business  affairs  is  also  included.  The  train¬ 
ing  in  household  arts,  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
course,  is  taken  at  the  Sheffield  Training  College  of  Domestic 
Science. 

The  cost  of  such  a  training  for  the  student  who  can  live  at 
home  is  about  ten  guineas  per  term.  Thus,  at  King’s  College 
for  Women  the  total  amount  of  fees  for  the  three  years’ 
course  is  £97.  13s.  In  the  new  Queen  Mary’s  Hostel,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  erection,  residence  and  board  wfill  be 
provided  for  £50  for  the  academic  year  of  thirty  weeks,  or  a 
composite  fee  of  £77  a  year  will  include  both  residence  and 
tuition  fees. 

At  Sheffield  the  University  registration  fees  are  £1. 11s.  6d., 
and  the  annual  composition  fee,  covering  tuition  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  in  the  Training  College  of  Domestic  Science,  is 
thirty  guineas. 

A  three  years’  course  is  also  arranged  at  the  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  in  which  the  subjects  studied  are  cookery, 
laundry- work,  housewifery,  and  “  science  as  applied  to  house¬ 
craft.”  In  this  course  the  household  arts,  with  some  instruc¬ 
tion  in  chemistry,  hygiene,  and  physiology,  form  the  basis  of 
the  first  and  second  year’s  work,  wTiilst  the  third  year  is 
devoted  to  extended  training  in  science  for  the  diploma  in 
“  science  as  applied  to  housecraft.”  The  fees  here  are  £75 
for  the  three  years’  tuition.  A  hostel  exists  in  connexion 
with  the  Polytechnic  in  which  the  fees  vary  from  £45  to  £54 
per  year. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN, 

1914. 


The  International  Council  of  Women  has  just  recently  held  its 
fifth  quinquennial  meeting'  at  Rome,  when  nearly  two  hundred 
women,  representing  twenty-three  National  Councils,  met  together 
to  discuss  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  women  and  children. 
Besides  the  official  delegates,  two  hundred  proxies  and  visitors 
attended  the  meetings  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
which  were  carried  on  in  the  three  official  languages — English, 
French,  and  German. 

The  International  Council  of  Women  is  a  federation  of  National 
Councils  formed  for  the  promotion  of  unity  and  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  all  women  working  for  the  good  of  humanity.  The 
individual  members  and  societies  in  any  country  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  brought  together  by  means  of  a  National  Council  and  are 
then  linked  with  the  women  working  on  similar  lines  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  by  means  of  this  larger  organization.  The  representative 
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character  of  the  Council  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 
and  certainly  this  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings.  The 
movement,  like  many  others  of  a  progressive  character,  had  its  origin  | 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  idea  having  been  conceived  at  i 
Washington  in  1888,  since  when  its  growth  has  been  steady,  the  list 
of  Federated  Councils  showing  a  continual  increase.  The  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  better  known  among 
its  members  as  the  National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  was  federated 
in  1895,  and  among  the  latest  recruits  may  be  mentioned  the  Councils 
of  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Finland,  while  the  federation  of  the  newly 
formed  National  Council  of  Women  of  Portugal  was  announced  at 
Rome.  In  countries  where  a  Council  has  not  yet  been  formed — as,  for 
instance,  Egypt,  Russia,  and  China — Hon.  Vice-Presidents  are  ap¬ 
pointed  who  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Council’s  work.  Her 
Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  was  again  elected  President  of 
the  International  Council,  and  its  newly  appointed  Honorary  Officers 
include  representatives  from  France,  Denmark,  Australia,  Germany, 
and  Canada.  The 

Work  of  the  International  Council 

is  carried  on  through  the  National  Councils  and  also  by  means  of  its 
Standing  Committees,  of  which  there  are  now  ten.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  number  of  Committees  was  made  at  Rome,  when  a 
Committee  of  Trades,  Professions,  and  Employments  for  Women  was 
formed,  which  will  work  under  the  convenership  of  a  Doctor  of 
Political  Economy,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  few 
women  employed  on  the  staff  of  a  Commercial  College  in  Germany. 
The  Committee  on  the  Legal  Position  of  Women  has  recently  issued 
an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  “  Woman’s  Position  in  the  Laws  of 
the  Nations,”  giving  an  account  of  those  laws  which  press  unequally 
on  men  and  women  in  the  different  countries,  and  this  has  commanded 
a  wide  sale.  The  important  work  of  this  Committee  can  be  judged 
by  the  resolutions  proposed  by  its  members  at  the  recent  Council 
meeting.  Among  these  resolutions  may  be  mentioned  one  urging 
the  Affiliated  National  Councils  to  endeavour  to  obtain  laws  which 
shall  guarantee  the  civil  capacity  of  the  married  woman  in  relation 
to  her  personal  rights  and  to  her  property.  Another  urges  that  in 
all  countries  the  law  should  give  equal  rights  to  father  and  mother  in 
all  respects  with  regard  to  their  children,  and  further,  that  in  cases 
of  difference  of  opinion  and  at  the  demand  of  one  of  the  parents  a 
State  Authority  shall  be  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  decisions. 
The  Council  also  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  affiliated  National 
Councils  to  make  efforts  to  secure  Juvenile  Courts  in  all  countries 
where  such  courts  have  not  yet  been  adopted,  and  recommends  that 
women  be  permitted  to  conduct  judicial  proceedings  in  such  courts. 

Another  Committee  works  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  for 
International  Peace  and  Arbitration, 

towards  which  desired  end  such  meetings  of  the  women  of  all  lands 
cannot  fail  to  contribute;  while  the  suppression  of  the  white  slave 
traffic,  and  the  endeavour  to  encourage  the  belief  in  an  equal  moral 
standard  for  men  and  women  is  another  plank  in  the  I.C.W.  plat¬ 
form.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Health  encourages  women 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  this  all-important  question,  and  has 
recently  issued  two  pamphlets  dealing  respectively  with  “  The  Health 
of  the  Nations”  and  “The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.”  Another 
Committee  gives  attention  to  all  educational  matters,  and  an  inquiry 
conducted  by  its  members  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “National  Systems  of  Education,”  which  should 
prove  interesting  reading  to  all  educationists.  The  welfare  of 
women  and  child  emigrants  also  receives  the  practical  attention  of 
the  Council. 

By  its  system  of  Information  Bureaux  the  I.C.W.  is  able  to  put 
its  members  who  travel  in  touch  with  societies  and  persons  in  the 
different  countries  who  are  willing  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  special 
information  concerning  women’s  work  and  progress,  and  can  arrange 
for  them  to  visit  those  institutions  in  which  they  are  specially  in¬ 
terested. 

Four  evening  meetings,  to  which  the  general  public  was  invited, 
were  arranged  at  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Council  meetings. 
At  the  opening  meeting  of  welcome,  presided  over  by  Lady  Aberdeen, 
the  President  of  each  National  Council  brought  greeting's  from  her 
own  country,  her  speech  in  each  case  being  heralded  by  the  playing 
of  the  appropriate  National  Anthem.  One  of  the  public  meetings 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Life  of  Women  in  Rural 
Districts,  when  an  account  was  given  of  the  People’s  High  Schools  in 
Denmark  and  of  the  Women’s  Institutes  or  Clubs  in  Canada.  At 
another,  the  special  inquiry  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Education  Committee,  was  discussed.  The  remedies 
proposed  in  each  case  were  better  supervision  out  of  school  hours  and 
more  opportunity  for  wholesome  recreation.  The  supervised  play¬ 
ground  movement  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  evening 
Clubs  and  Play  Centres  were  especially  mentioned.  The  closing 
meeting  of  the  Council  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  : 
Economic  Aspects  of  Women’s  Work.  Mrs.  Creighton,  President  of 
the  British  National  Council,  spoke  on 


Women’s  Wages. 

She  pointed  out  that  a  quantity  of  cheap  unskilled  labour  is  a  menace 
to  the  community,  and  advocated  serious  professional  training  as  one 
of  the  remedies  for  the  present  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  women. 
Another  speaker  advocated  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  showed 
how  the  low  wages  paid  to  women  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  to  men  for  the  same  or  similar  work.  The  value  of  the 
work  of  the  housewife  was  also  considered,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  rousing  speech  on  suffrage  and  economics  by  that  pioneer 
worker  for  the  cause,  the  Rev.  Anna  Lloward  Shaw  of  the  United 
States. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  was  all  work  and  no  play. 
Visits  to  places  of  interest  were  arranged  by  the  Italian  ladies,  who 
did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  stay  of  the  delegates  as  pleasant 
and  as  profitable  as  possible  ;  receptions  and  parties  were  given  with 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  private  talk,  and  many  international 
friendships  can  be  said  to  date  from  these  quinquennial  gathering  s. 
The  Queen  and  the  Queen  Mother  graciously  received  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  showed  a  real  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  International  Council.  The  latter  also  gave  a 
garden  party  to  the  delegates,  who  much  appreciated  the  honour 
that  was  thus  accorded  to  their  work. 

Those  readers  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  International 
Council  and  its  work  are  asked  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.,  from  whom  the  various  publications  of  the  I.C.W.  can 
be  purchased.  A  full  report  of  the  Council  Meetings  just  held  at 
Rome  is  being  edited  by  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  will  be  ready  in 
September.  Copies  (price  3s.  4d.  post  free)  should  be  ordered  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  international  aspect  of  women’s  work. 

Elsie  M.  Zimmern. 


REVIEWS. 


Misalliance,  The  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  and  Fanny’s  First 
Flay.  With  a  Treatise  on  Parents  and  Children.  By 
Bernard  Shaw.  (ds.  Constable.) 

Dramatic  criticism  forms  no  part  of  the  work  of  this 
journal,  so  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  volume  lies 
without  our  scope.  It  contains,  however,  an  overgrown  in¬ 
troduction  that  by  reason  of  its  116  pages  perhaps  deserves 
its  author’s  title  of  a  Treatise.  Yet  the  reader  who  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Shaw’s  vagaries — if  any  such  readers  are 
left — will  be  disappointed  if  he  relies  upon  the  formal  word 
“  treatise  ”  as  a  guarantee  of  anything  in  the  way  of  organ¬ 
ized  thought.  What  we  get  here  is  no  steady  light,  but  a 
series  of  dazzling  flashes  such  as  might  come  from  a  search¬ 
light  somewhat  out  of  order.  Some  people  may  think  that 
Mr.  Shaw  owes  it  to  education,  since  he  has  voluntarily 
taken  up  the  subject,  to  give  a  clear  and  reasoned  statement 
of  his  views.  That  is  not  Mr.  Shaw’s  mode.  He  deals  with  a 
subject  in  the  way  that  happens  to  please  him,  and  he  has 
the  irritating  power  of  making  his  readers  interested,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  tantalize  them.  His  “  Pygmalion  ”  is 
really  an  essay  in  education  that  rouses  the  interest  of  all 
who  follow  the  craft  unblessed  of  Mr.  Shaw.  We  should 
dearly  love  to  have  the  educational  practice  exemplified  in 
“  Pygmalion  ”  confronted,  by  its  author,  with  the  educational 
theory  of  this  treatise.  But  we  do  not  have  the  least  hope 
of  having  our  wish  gratified — unless,  .indeed,  Mr.  Shaw  should 
chance  to  read  these  lines,  in  which  case  there  may  be  a 
chance  after  all,  if  Mr.  Keatinge’s  theories  are  worth  any¬ 
thing. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  teachers  must  take  account 
of  this  wayward  critic  who  has  caught  the  ear  of  the  public 
and  can  get  people  to  read  a  bizarre  treatise  who  would  never 
dream  of  opening  a  serious  book  on  the  subject.  School¬ 
masters  cannot  afford  to  neglect  a  writer  who  can  place  well 
known  facts  in  new  and  striking  lights.  The  most  experi¬ 
enced  among  us  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  shaking  up 
that  must  result  from  glancing  through  the  pages  of  this 
treatise.  To  begin  with,  we  shall  read  very  little  good  of 
ourselves.  For  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  mantle,  and  adopted  the  part  of  baiter  of 
schoolmasters.  “  Practically  all  the  teachers  are  bores  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work  of  artists.”  This  is  mild  for  Mr.  Shaw, 
but  it  contains  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  has  an  intense 
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dislike  of  the  schoolmaster  spirit — a  dislike  that  he  gratifies 
by  alternately  telling  the  schoolmaster  to  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  and  telling  him  that  he  has  no  business  to  mind.  “  It 
is  the  Life  Force  that  has  to  make  the  experiment,  and  not 
the  schoolmaster;  and  the  Life  Force  for  the  child’s  purpose 
is  in  the  child  and  not  in  the  schoolmaster.”  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Shaw  that  it  may  possibly  be  in 
both.  A  jffiilosophy  that  proceeds  by  the  reconciliation  of 
opposites  does  not  appear  to  commend  itself  to  the  author  of 
this  treatise,  but  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  ruled  out 
of  court.  Indeed,  it  requires  some  such  philosophy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  life  and  work  of  Mr,.  Shaw  himself.  The 
violent  antagonism  between  him  and  the  schoolmaster  exists 
as  a  fact,  and  must  have  some  meaning.  The  opposition,  it 
is  true,  may  be  resolved  by  the  simple  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion;  but  as  there  are  many  schoolmasters  and  only  one  Mr. 
Shaw  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  involve  either  the 
loss  of  a  large,  if  undeserving,  body  of  people  without  whom 
long-suffering  parents  would  have  still  more  to  endure,  or 
the  loss  of  one  man  that  the  public  would  certainly  miss. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  accept  either  alternative.  Even 
schoolmasters  cannot  regard  with  equanimity  the  prospect 
of  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Shaw.  We  must  do  the  best  we 
can  to  live  peaceably  with  each  other,  and  make  the  most  of 
the  good  points  of  teachers  aind  their  critic.  The  school¬ 
master  cannot  do  better,  then,  than  take  up  this  treatise 
and  read  it  through  with  the  grim  determination  to  profit 
by  it.  Fortunately,  no  gre'at  effort  is  required  to  keep  our 
attention  fixed.  However  irritating  the  text  may  be,  it  is 
always  interesting.  However  little  we  may  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  author,  we  cannot  help  reading  on  and  being 
impressed  with  what  he  says.  Disappointed  as  we  may  be  at 
finding  no  connected  chain  of  thought  underlying  the  whole, 
we  cannot  help  being  charmed  by  the  brilliant  presentation 
of  individual  points.  We  may  not  be  willing  on  public  plat¬ 
forms  to  admit  the  truth  of  many  of  the  criticisms,  but  all 
of  us  will  feel  in  our  hearts  that  every  now  .and  again  we 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  some  subterfuge  that  we  have 
used  more  or  less  subconsciously,  but  that  now  stands  out 
for  ever  as  something  to  be  given  up.  Hot  infrequently  the 
treatise  induces  us  to  take  a  stronger  stand  on  points  on 
which  we  were  always  intellectually  convinced.  There  is  a 
stirring  power,  in  the  text  that  is  not  to  be  resisted.  The 
schoolmaster  who  is  open-minded  enough  to  read  this  book 
with  any  degree  of  sympathy  cannot  fail  to  become  still 
more  open-minded. 

There  is,  further,  a  certain  comfort  to  be  had  from  reading 
the  whole  treatise;  for,  in  the  course  of  writing,  Mr.  Shaw 
cannot  keep  up  his  destruction  all  the  time.  The  school¬ 
master  will  have  the  comfort  every  now  and  again  of  coming 
across  a  concession  that  does  much  to  reduce  the  asperity  of 
the  treatise  as  a  whole.  Much  as  he  appears  to  contemn  it, 
common  sense  is  never  very  far  from  Mr.  Shaw,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  collator  of  passages  could  readily  make  out  such  a  list 
of  concessions  as  would  tone  down  the  whole  very  materi¬ 
ally,  if  that  whole  were  presented  in  the  ordinary  didactic 
form.  It  is  illuminating,  for  example,  to  come  upon  such 
a  sentence  as  “  Children  do  not  want  to  be  treated  altogether 
as  adults:  such  treatment  terrifies  them  and  overburdens 
them  with  responsibility.”  Yet  the  reader  will  not  grumble 
at  the  startling  statements  that  have  to  be  explained  away 
by  such  admissions.  We  have  to  confess  that  we  need  to  be 
stirred  up  out  of  our  lethargy,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr. 
Shaw  for  his  efficient  work  as  an  awakener.  Occasionally  he 
does  useful  constructive  work.  His  manipulation  of  the  two 
kinds  of  imagination,  for  example,  is  excellent,  and  will 
give  the  teacher  help  of  a  quite  different  kind  from  the 
mental  shock  that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  book. 


Education  and  Psychology.  By  Michael  West. 

(5s.  net.  Longmans.) 

Mr.  West  is  not  happy  about  our  education.  “  At  least 
50  per  cent,  of  highly  educated  boys  and  girls  ”  are  in  that 
condition  of  inattention  that  marks  dementia  praecox;  “The 


frequent  combination  effected  by  education  ”  is  “  talkative¬ 
ness  combined  with  helplessness”;  “The  school  presents  us 
with  the  choice  of  uneducated  character,  or  educated  in¬ 
capacity”;  “Statistics  show  that  so  far  as  the  body  is  con¬ 
cerned  we  were  better  without  schools  ”;  “  Education  looked 
at  from  this  aspect  is  a  parasite  upon  human  progress  ” ; 
of  the  primary  school  “  One  cannot  really  tell  what  its 
purpose  is.”  Little  wonder,  then,  that  Mr.  West  concludes 
that  the  schoolmaster  is  in  bad  case,  and  that  “He  should 
thrash  himself.”  So  far  we  seem  to  have  here  a  re-echo  of 
the  disturbing  pessimism  of  such  books  as  “  The  Curse  of 
Education.”  But  our  author  does  not  content  himself  with 
cursing-.  He  has  remedies  to’  offer. 

The  thesis  of  the  work  is  that  our  education  is  too  bookish, 
and  appeals  too  much  to  the  mere  intellect.  On  page  276 
our  author  explains  that  when  the  child  should  be  acquiring 
motor  complexes  he  is  kept  at  sense-training  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten;  at  a  time  when  he  is  naturally  fitted  to  acquire 
practical  skill  with  abnormal  aptitude  he  is  kept  at  purely 
intellectual  work;  when  his  powers  of  acquiring  practical 
skill  are  at  their  lowest  and  his  tendencies  lead  him  to  a 
voracious  excursion  into  literature,  his  literary  teaching 
ceases  and  he  begins  his  technical  education.  In  short, 
“  education  is  most  accurately  upside  down.”  Our  author 
would  reverse  this  topsy-turvy  condition  by  keeping  all 
children  up  to  the  age  of  ten  at  a  modified  form  of  kinder¬ 
garten  in  which  there  would  be  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
motor  needs  of  the  pupils.  At  this  stage  the  three  B’s 
could  be  acquired  in  the  pupil’s  stride,  and  without  the 
enormous  waste  involved  in  the  present  system.  Then  would 
follow  three  years  at  a  preparatory  trade  school,  during 
which  time  the  teachers  would  be  able  to  separate  out  the 
kinds  of  trades  for  which  the  pupils  have  no  aptitude.  The 
first  year  in  such  a  school  might  include  work  preparatory 
to  no  fewer  than  six  trades  all  suitable  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  school  is  placed.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
two  of  these  trades  for  which  he  has  shown  least  fitness  would 
be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum  of  each  of  the  pupils, 
in  the  following  year  other  two  would  go,  leaving  the  pupil 
with  the  two  for  which  he  has  shown  most  aptitude. 
This  system  of  cumulative  specialization  would  leave  the 
pupil  at  the  end  of  his  preparatory  course  in  a  position  to 
enter  upon  the  intensive  study  of  whichever  trade  has  the 
double  qualification  of  suiting  him  and  being  in  demand  at 
the  particular  centre  where  the  boy  is  being  trained.  The 
final  result  would  be  that  every  boy  would  leave  school  with 
a  thorough  preparation  for  one  special  trade,  and  a  some¬ 
what  less  thorough  preparation  for  trades  that  are  cognate 
to  the  first.  It  is  claimed  that  this  scheme  would  give  all  the 
benefits  of  intelligent  specialization  without  the  recognized 
evils  of  our  present  system  of  over-specialization. 

The  great  merit  of  the  scheme,  from  the  teacher’s  point 
of  view,  is  the  system  of  getting  at  a  boy’s  strong  points 
by  a  process  of  elimination.  Air.  West  is  convinced  that 
the  world  has  no  use  for  the  person  who  can  do  anything 
just  a  little  below  the  average,  and  he  has  no  faith  in  that 
scheme  of  education  that  makes  the  pupils  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  subjects  in  which  they  are  conspicuously  weak. 
Obviously  “  formal  training  ”  gets  short  shrift  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  West.  The  chief  characteristic  of  his  scheme  is  the 
direct  and  specific  preparation  for  each  of  the  needs  of  life. 
The  very  brief  outline  of  his  scheme  given  above  is  apt 
to  convey  the  impression  that  the  book  is  written  with  a 
purely  utilitarian  aim,  and  based  upon  a  distinctly  material¬ 
istic  philosophy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  lays  very 
special  emphasis  on  the  liberal  subjects,  and  is  at  pains 
to  show  that  they  are  of  first-rate  importance,  though  even 
they  have  to  be  specifically  taught. 

There  is  something  particularly  fresh  about  the  whole 
book.  So  unconventional  indeed  is  the  treatment  that  some¬ 
times  the  reader  is  not  quite  sure  about  the  author’s  meaning. 
For  example,  on  page  123  we 'cannot  be  quite  sure  what 
is  meant  by  the  resemblance  of  a  sheepdog  to  a  sheep, 
and  on  page  155  the  passage  dealing  with  the  “  standard 
of  laughter  ”  is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure.  Then  again,  on 
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page  49,  it  is  clear  that  for  metabolism  we  should  read 
anabolism,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  text  the  proper  term 
is  Used.  The  author  shows  a  delightful  frankness  and  cour¬ 
age  in  dealing  with  what  are  regarded  as  dangerous  topics. 
Not  many  writers  would  venture  to  declare  that  “  the 
foundation  of  a  Reputable  Dancing  Hall  would  be  a  eugenic 
factor  of  the  highest  national  importance,”  or  that  “  we 
see  no  reason  why  schools  should  not  recognize  fighting,” 
or  again,  “  let  the  teacher  remember  this  above  all— not  to 
be  too  sympathetic  towards  sick  children.” 

What  will  somewhait  endanger  the  success  of  the  book  is 
its  double  appeal.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  textbook 
of  educational  psychology,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that. 
In  fact,  its  author  tells  us  that  it  is  “  primarily  ”  intended 
for  a  much  wider  public.  The  trouble  is  that  Colleges  may 
regard  the  book  as  not  sufficiently  academic,  and  the  public 
may  regal’d  it  as  too  academic.  Nothing  could  be  better 
for  the  training  college  classroom  than  the  freshness  and 
humanity  of  this  book,  but  its  value  would  be  increased  by 
a  greater  number  of  references  to  authorities.  These  could 
be  confined  to  foot-notes.  No  doubt  the  author  is  anxious  not 
to  prejudice  the  general  public  by  an  array  of  authorities. 
But  the  public  need  not  read  foot-notes,  and  for  the  text  we 
have  nothing  but  praise.  Even  if  our  author  fights  shy  of 
references,  he  might  at  least  give  us  an  index. 


Interpretations  and  Forecasts.  A  Study  of  Survivals  and 
Tendencies  in  Contemporary  Society.  By  Victor  Bran¬ 
ford,  M.A.,  sometime  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Socio¬ 
logical  Society.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Duckworth.) 

The  volume  consists  mainly  of  a  number  of  papers  “  nearly 
all  prepared  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose  in  the  propa¬ 
ganda  of  sociology.”  First  there  are  some  illustrations  of 
sociology  :  a  picture  of  the  perfect  citizen ;  the  distinction 
between  the  social,  the  socialistic,  and  the  sociological ;  educa¬ 
tion  social  and  sociological.  Then,  in  succession,  the  citizen 
as  sociologist,  as  psychologist,  and  at  the  theatre.  Next  the 
medieval  citizen  is  fragmentarily  sketched,  with  indications 
of  his  education  through  guild,  theatre,  cathedral,  and  city, 
and  his  achievements  in  culture  and  in  craft  admiringly 
declared.  Thereupon  the  modern  citizen — what  he  has  and 
what  he  wants.  What  he  has  is  the  control  of  natural  forces 
in  unique  and  undreamed-of  measure  ;  what  he  wants  is  “  the 
knowledge  and  the  impulse  to  use  this  newly  acquired  and 
creative  power  for  the  perfecting  of  himself  through  the  ful¬ 
filling,  if  he  only  knew  it,  of  the  heart’s  desire.”  The  present 
is  a  time  of  transition — naturally.  Transition  to  what  ? 
Well,  that  depends ;  but  we  had  better  mind  the  counsels  of 
sociology.  There  now  follows  an  examination  of  some  Ameri¬ 
can  illustrations  of  adjustment  to  a  new  era  ;  for  “  nowhere 
are  more  conspicuously  manifested  than  in  America  alike 
survivals  of  the  old  order  and  tendencies  towards  the  new.” 
Finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

A  thick  volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages  inevitably  con¬ 
veys  some  indications  of  its  subject.  But  more  is  expected 
from  a  big  volume  than  from  a  number  of  temporary  addresses. 
Every  thinking  person  will  welcome,  with  Mr.  Branford,  “  the 
vision  of  the  City  Beautiful  and  the  Gospel  of  a  Good  Race,” 
and  will  be  ready  to  give  due  honour  to  the  promoters  of 
either  or  of  both.  But  one  cannot  be  expected  to  be  content 
with  rhapsodic  and  picturesque  recommendations  or  “  urges”  : 
one  looks  not  for  a  treatise  on  sociology,  but  at  least  for  an 
explicit  statement  of  the  ends  and  methods  of  sociological 
action,  a  careful  account  of  what  has  been  done  and  of  what 
yet  remains  to  do  and  the  prospects  of  getting  it  done,  and  a 
balanced  estimate  of  the  citizen’s  duty  in  the  matter  as  co¬ 
ordinated  with  his  other  multifarious  duties — in  a  word,  a 
scientific,  or  at  least  a  fairly  businesslike,  exposition  of  the 
principles  inculcated.  The  Edinburgh  Outlook  Tower,  we 
dare  say,  is  a  very  notable  and  useful  erection,  deserving  to  be 
reproduced  in  every  other  city;  but  when  Mr.  Branford  speaks 
of  its  uses  “  as  Clearing  House  of  Social  Initiatives,  as  Station 
of  Stoi’m  Warnings,  as  Laboratory  of  Applied  Sociology,”  one 
regrets  that  he  should  have  overlooked,  what  we  apprehend  to 
be  the  fact,  that  his  readers  will  have  some  difficulty  in  putting 
any  very  definite  meaning  into  his  brave  words.  “  From  its 
whole  set  of  activities,  compared,  co-ordinated,  and  general¬ 


ized,  city  by  city  along  all  the  chain  of  such  initiatives  which 
some  day  the  sociologist  hopes  to  see  encircling  our  globe, 
there  should  be  gradually  built  up  the  respective  Eutopias  of 
Neighbourhood,  City,  Region,  Nation,  Language,  Occident, 
Orient,  Mankind.”  Is  it  not  a  pity,  then,  that  Mr.  Branford 
has  not  thought  of  giving  his  readers  some  intelligible  outline 
of  the  specific  activities  of  such  a  marvellous  institution?  Mr. 
Branford  assigns  to  the  Sociological  Society — may  its  benefi¬ 
cent  activities  increase ! — the  direct  credit  of  the  advance 
marked  by  the  establishment  of  the  Galton  Chair  and  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Eugenics  at  University  College.  “  For  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sociological  Society  that  eugenics,  after 
being  long  an  almost  individual  study,  an  unregarded  scien¬ 
tific  interest,  if  not  an  obsession,  of  Francis  Galton  was 
honourably  recognized  and  launched  on  its  public  career  as  a 
branch  of  applied  sociology  along  with  Civics.” 

Is  this  really  so  ?  Did  Galton  really  need  this  Society  to 
bring  his  studies  to  public  recognition?  We  are  even  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  his  estate  that  provided  the  endow¬ 
ment  for  both  Chair  and  Laboratory.  We  observe  that  “  no 
mean  morsel  of  the  prophet’s  mantle  has  fallen  ”  on  Dr. 
Saleeby  ;  but  without  diminishing  by  a  tittle  the  credit  justly 
due  to  Dr.  Saleeby,  we  cannot  but  remark  on  the  absence  of 
all  reference  to  the  vastly  more  important  work  of  the  Galton 
Professor,  Karl  Pearson.  And  so,  again,  why  cannot  Mr.  Bran¬ 
ford  promote  his  ideal  without  disparaging — nay,  vilipending 
— other  social  workers  ?  The  philosophers  will  not  trouble 
themselves  about  stale  jibes.  But  why  should  the  University 
— no  particular  institution,  but  “  the  University  ” — be  said  to 
“  have  lost  its  ancient  vision  of  the  city  ”  ?  And  why  should 
it  be  said  that  “  its  present  and  dominant  ideal  ”  is  that  of 
“  becoming  ‘  a  well-endowed  moral  vacuum  ’  ”  ?  Certainly,  all 
Universities  are  seriously  hampered  by  want  of  anything 
approaching  to  adequate  endowment,  but  on  what  ground 
does  “vacuum”  come  in,  “moral”  or  other?  With  every 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Branford’s  ideals,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  has  not  adopted  a  more  substantial  and  sober  method  of 
recommending  them  to  an  insufficiently  attentive  and  meagrely 
instructed  public. 

Scripture  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools.  A  Report  of  the 
Second  Conference  held  in  1913.  Edited  by  H.  Cradock- 
Watson,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  object  of  the  Conference  held  last  year  in  Oxford  was 
“  to  discover  the  best  methods  of  Biblical  instruction  in  the 
light  of  modern  scholarship.”  Whatever  may  be  the  views  of 
the  teacher,  whether  he  hold  a  belief  in  verbal  inspiration  or 
see  in  the  Bible  “  not  an  infallible  book,  but  the  record  of 
God’s  progressive  revelation  in  history,”  he  is  often,  both  in 
class  teaching  and  in  private  conversation  with  his  pupils, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  gravest  difficulties.  If,  for 
instance,  he  himself  hold  “  the  new  conception  as  to  the  place, 
function,  and  meaning  of  religion,  which  we  owe  to  modern 
anthropology  on  the  one  hand  and  to  modern  psychology  on 
the  other,”  or  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is  called  on  “to 
meet  the  attacks  which  are  made  on  Christianity  by  a  crude 
application  of  critical  methods,”  what  should  be  his  attitude  ? 
Is  he  to  discuss  such  problems  honestly,  at  the  risk  of  creating 
a  spirit  of  scepticism,  or  to  ignore  them,  at  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  boys  to  face  the  hostile  criticism  of  Christianity  at  a  later 
date  without  any  preparation  for  such  a  struggle  P  To 
teachers,  especially  young  teachers,  conscious  of  the  difficulty 
of  their  task  and  of  their  responsibility,  in  that  the  boys  who 
pass  through  their  hands  “  are  probably  either  gaining  or 
missing  their  principal,  it  may  be  their  one,  opportunity  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  religious  outfit,”  this  little  book  will 
be  interesting— often  probably  helpful  and  suggestive.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  little  book — only  eighty  pages  altogether. 
Of  the  nine  short  papers  on  different  aspects  of  the  question 
by  well  known  school  masters  and  professors,  we  would  espe¬ 
cially  draw  attention  to  the  practical  suggestions  in  those  on 
“  Sincerity  in  Religious  Teaching,”  by  the  Head  Master  of 
Harrow,  and  on  “The  Relation  of  the  School  Scripture  Les¬ 
son  to  the  Work  of  the  Churches,”  by  the  Principal  of  Mans¬ 
field  College.  In  the  former  Mr.  Ford’s  suggestions  to  the 
“  perplexed  layman  ”  and  to  the  layman  who  is  “  shy  of 
talking  about  the  things  that  really  matter  ”  are  both  well 
timed  and  helpful.  In  the  latter  Dr.  Selbie  points  out  that  it 
( Continued  on  page  344.) 
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PALGRAVE’S  GOLDEN  TREASURY.  With  108 
additional  poems  to.  end  of  nineteenth  century  and  notes  by 
C.  B.  Wheeler.  2s.  Gd.  Separately,  the  Notes,  Is.  Gd.  net ; 
the  Text,  Is.  net. 

SELECTED  ENGLISH  SHORT  STORIES.  With  an 
introduction  by  H.  Walker.  On  thick  or  thin  paper,  Is. 
net.  [ World’s  Classics. 

POEMS  OF  ACTION.  Selected  by  Y.  H.  Collins.  Is.  Gd. 

THE  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY.  Adapted  by 
H.  W.  and  F.  G.  Fowler  (authors  of  The  King's  English ) 
from  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  1056  pages.  3s.  Gd. 
net  ;  on  Oxford  India  Paper,  6s.  Gd.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  PROSE  LITERATURE  AND 
COMPOSITION.  By  G.  Clifford  Dent.  Complete 
work  (Introduction  Text,  Exercises),  3s.  6d. 

Separately : — 

Part  I.  Text  and  Exercises,  8d.  Text  only.  4d. 

„  II.  „  „  Is.  2d.  „  8d. 

„  III.  „  ,,  Is.  6d.  „  lOd. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  G.  S.  Gordon.  Hamlet, 
Coriolanus,  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  As  You  Like 
It,  Richard  II,  The  Tempest,  is.  net  each. 

THE  LAYMAN’S  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Comprising  the 
major  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  selections  from  the 
Apocrypha  arranged  from  the  Revisers’  Version,  and  edited 
with  brief  notes  by  the  Rev.  Canon  M.  G.  Glazebrook.  With 
11  maps.  Two  parts,  2s.  Gd.  each.  In  one  volume,  on  thin 
paper,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  BRITISH  HISTORY.  55  b.c  - 

*a.d.  1854.  Being  extracts  from  contemporary  documents  and 
literature.  Selected  by  J.  Turral.  2s.  6d. 

NATURE  IN  BOOKS.  A  Literary  Introduction  to  Natural 
Science.  By  J.  Logie  Robertson.  2s. 


THE  OXFORD  SURVEY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  73  contributors. 

In  six  volumes,  with  210  photographs,  27  coloured  maps,  and  I 

193  figures  in  the  text  £3  10s.  net  per  set,  or  14s.  net  per  volume. 

Vol.  I.  The  British  Isles  and  Mediterranean  Terri¬ 
tories  (Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus). 

Vol.  II.  Asiatic  Territories. 

Vol.  III.  African  Territories  (with  Adjacent  Islands,  Mauritius, 
&c.,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Tristan  da  Cunha). 

Vol.  IV.  American  Territories  (with  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  Dependencies). 

Vol.  V.  Australasian  Territories  (including  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  British  Sector  in  Antarctica). 

Vol.  VI.  General  Survey. 

Also  issued  in  3  volumes,  on  India  paper,  morocco  back, 

£4  10s.  net  per  set. 


ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  ATLAS.  By  J.  G.  Bartholomew. 
With  introduction  by  L.  W.  Lyde.  5s.  net. 


L’HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE  EN  THEMES  (1789- 
1912).  Passages  for  composition  selected  by  T.  Pettigrew 
Young.  2s.  Gd. 

OXFORD  JUNIOR  FRENCH  SERIES . 

Edited  by  H.  L.  Hutton. 

New  Volumes  : 

Maupassant  ...  Contes  de  Guerre  (1870). 

Deroulede  ...  Feuilles  de  Route  (1870).  Is.  Gd. 
Audoux  ...  ...  Marie-Claire  a  Villevieille.  Is.  6d. 

LES  POETES  FRANCAIS  AU  XIXe  SIECLE.  1800- 
1885.  Etude  prosodique  et  litteraire.  Par  Auguste  Auzas. 
3s.  Gd. 


FIRST  STEPS  IN  GERMAN  COMPOSITION.  By 

W.  H.  David.  Is.  6d. 

OXFORD  JUNIOR  GERMAN  SERIES . 

Edited  by  W.  H.  David.  With  questionnaire,  exercises,  notes, 
and  vocabulary.  Stiff  cloth,  with  or  without  vocabulary. 
Is.  Gd.  per  volume. 

First  Three  Volumes  : 

Klausman  :  Wolfdietrich.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Adams. 

Simrock :  Till  Eulenspiegel.  Edited  by  M.  L.  Seebohm. 
Yillenger  :  Leodegar.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Merryweather. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  E.  E. 

Bryant  and  E.  D.  C.  Lake.  Is.  Gd. 

A  NEW  SERIES 
OF  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS . 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  A.  E.  Hillard.  2s.  per  volume. 

Caesar:  Gallic  War.  Books  I-VII.  (Seven  Volumes). 
Edited  by  T.  Rice  Holmes. 

Ovid :  Selections.  I,  Tristia ;  II,  Fasti  ;  III,  Heroides. 
(Three  Volumes.)  Edited  by  J.  W.  E.  Pearce. 

Other  volumes  in  preparation. 

THE  OXFORD  ELEMENTARY 
LATIN  AND  GREEK  READERS. 

By  W.  D.  Lowe.  Simplified  and  graduated  selections  with  his¬ 
torical  introductions,  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabularies. 

Recent  Volumes  : 

Tales  of  Great  Generals  (Cornelius  Nepos).  Is.  Gd. 
Anecdotes  from  Pliny’s  Letters.  Is.  6d. 

Selections  from  Herodotus.  2s.  Gd. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  N.  -J.  Chignell  and  W.  E.  Paterson. 
With  or  without  Answers. 

The  complete  hook,  4s.  6d.  Part  I  (Simple  and  Compound  Rules,  Decimals, 
Vulgar  Fractions,  Ratio  Methods  and  their  Application),  2s.  6d.  Part  II  (Logar¬ 
ithms,  Mensuration,  Commercial  Arithmetic  : — Construction  and  Use  of  Tables, 
Profit  and  Loss,  Simple  and  Compound  Interest,  Stocks),  2s.  6d.  Examples 
only:  — Parts  I  and  II,  3s.  6d. :  Part  I,  2s. ;  Part  II,  2s. 

NUMERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  By  N.  .J.  Chignell. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Neio  Geometry  in  accordance  with  the  Recommendations  of 
Board  of  Education  Circular  711. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOMETRY.  (Stages  I  and  II.) 

By  E.  O.  Taylor.  Is.  Gd. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY,  THEORETICAL  AND 
PRACTICAL.  (Stage  III.)  By  W.  E.  Paterson  and  E.  O. 
Taylor.  Vol.  I :  Triangles  and  Quadrilaterals.  Is.  8d. 
Vol.  II :  Circle  and  Similar  Figures,  in  -preparation. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DESCRIPTIVE  ASTRONOMY.  By 

E.  O.  Tancock.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  BOOK-KEEPING.  By  E.  E.  Spicer 
and  E.  C.  Pegler.  2s.  Gd. 
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is  important  to  present  Christianity  “  in  its  more  corporate 
aspect  ”  in  schools  where  “  the  idea  of  fellowship  and  of 
loyalty  to  the  community  is  strongly  felt  and  easily  grasped,” 
and,  “in  giving  Scripture  lessons,  to  bring  out  the  moral  and 
religious  sanctions  which  they  contain.” 

In  a  striking  paper  on  “  The  Teaching  of  the  Miraculous  ” 
the  editor  gives  many  illustrations  of  his  method  of  dealing 
with  miracles.  Some  he  would  reject  altogether  as  due  to 
“  the  mythopoeic  instincts  of  the  primitive  mind,”  or  “incom¬ 
patible  -with  the  nature  of  God  as  otherwise  revealed  to  us.” 
Some  he  explains  as  cases  of  “faith-healing”  or  “artificial 
resuscitation  imperfectly  understood  by’ the  narrator”;  others 
he  regards  as  allegories,  e.q.  those  connected  with  Balaam 
and  Jonah.  In  these  instances  many— probably  most — 
teachers  will  agree  with  him,  as  also  in  his  statement  that 
“  the  proof  of  the  Resurrection  for  us  lies  in  the  existence  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  realities  of  Christian  expe¬ 
rience  for  ourselves.  Solvitur  vivendo.”  But  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  at  times  his  teaching  seems  hardly  conclusive — in 
fact,  evasive.  Thus,  “  if  a  learner  asks,  ‘  Do  you  believe  that 
Jesus  walked  on  the  water?  ’  we  must  remind  him  that  the 
real  question  is,  Do  we  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  walked  on 
earth  ?  ”  If  the  question  is  asked,  “  Did  he  turn  water  into 
wine  ?  ”  the  question  for  us  is,  “  Did  He  turn  sinners  into 
saints  ?  ” 

There  are  other  interesting  papers  by  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
Canon  Masterman,  Prof.  Peake,  Dr.  Headlam,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wood,  and  Mr.  1ST.  P.  Wood.  The  book  from  beginning  to  end 
is  a  protest  against  the  mechanical  teaching  of  Scripture,  the 
limitation  of  the  subject  to  a  few  books  of  the  Bible,  and  those  \ 
not  always  the  best  from  a  spiritual  and  moral  standpoint, 
and  the  amassing  of  “  concrete  information  .  .  .  gathered  from 
the  notes,  such  as 

lists  of  Jewish  kings, 

How  many  notes  a  sackbut  has, 

And  whether  shawms  have  strings.” 

The  keynote  of  the  book  is  that  the  shipwreck  of  faith  may  in 
many  cases  be  prevented  by  a  wise,  candid,  and  sympathetic 
instruction  in  early  youth.  To  aid  the  teacher  an  excellent 
classified  bibliography  is  appended. 


A  History  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  By  Sir  Henry 

Trueman  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Society.  (15s.  net. 

Murray.) 

It  may  at  first  seem  surprising  that  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  should  wait  for  its  history  to  be  written  till  the 
approach  of  its  160th  year  of  existence,  but,  when  one  glances 
at  the  appalling  multiplicity  and  extent  of  its  activities, 
the  marvel  is  that  any  man  should  have  had  the  courage  to 
tackle  the  enterprise,  especially  as  the  delay  has  rendered 
necessary  an  immense  amount  of  research  to  fill  in  details 
and  to  verify  particular  facts.  The  scheme  was  originated 
by  William  Shipley,  “  a  drawing-master  of  no  great  emin¬ 
ence,”  and  it  was  put  into  concrete  shape  at  a  meeting 
of  eleven  persons,  including  two  peers,  three  members  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  most  influential  and  helpful  of  these  was  Lord 
Folkestone,  the  first  president.  The  roll  of  membership  is 
naturally  most  varied  and  distinguished,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Society  touch  the  general  history  of  the  country  at 
many  curious  points.  “  It  came  upon  us  as  a  revelation,” 
writes  Lord  Sanderson,  a  recent  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
in  an  interesting  preface,  “  that  the  names  of  the  elder 
Pitt,  Lord  North,  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Bute,  and  other 
historic  Ministers  of  the  time  of  George  III  were  enrolled 
among  the  earliest  members  in  somewhat  uncongenial  com¬ 
pany  with  John  Wilkes  and  Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the 
“Letters  of  Junius’;  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  believed  to  have 
made  at  one  of  its  meetings  the  only  speech  which  he  is 
known  to  have  delivered  on  his  legs;  that  Oliver  Goldsmith 
was  anxious  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of 
Secretary,  but  was  deterred  by  the  refusal  of  Garrick  to 
support  him;  and  that  the  Society’s  efforts  to  introduce  the 
bread-fruit  tree  into  the  West  Indies  led  to  Captain  Bligh’s 
expedition,  'which  terminated  in  the  mutiny  of  the  ‘Bounty’ 
and  the  colonization  of  Pitcairn  Island.”  The  original  object 
of  the  Society  was  solely  to  award  premiums  for  meritorious 


discoveries  and  inventions,  and  for  advances  of  any  kind 
in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Gradually  the 
diffusion  of  information  by  means  of  publications  came  to  be 
recognized  as  a  no  less  important  method.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  could  be  adequately  indicated  only  by  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  matters  and  processes  involved  in  the  industrial 
and  artistic  progress  of  the  country.  The  Society  has  al- 
wrays  been  evoking  and  signalizing  new  ideas,  and  constantly 
adapting  its  operations  to  changing  conditions;  and  no 
quarter  of  the  world  has  escaped  its  attention.  When  in¬ 
dependent  associations  have  taken  up  any  part  of  its  work, 
and  established  themselves  efficiently,  the  Society  has  been 
content  to  leave  the  subject  to  them,  and  to  seek  fresh  fields 
of  activity.  Thus,  after  long  and  notable  efforts  for  the 
development  of  home  ag*riculture,  the  Society  devoted  itself 
to  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  industry  in  the 
Colonies — work  that  would  now  naturally  fall  to  the  Colonial 
and  Imperial  Institutes.  It  has  been  great  on  Exhibitions: 
a  first  attempt  at  a  public  exhibition  of  the  works  of  artists 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy;  it  held  the  first 
exhibition  of  photographic  pictures;  and  “the  organization 
and  promotion  of  the  scheme  for  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851,  with  all  the  results  that  flowed  from  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  creation  of  a  Government  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  must  no  doubt  be  considered  the  Society’s  greatest 
achievement  in  this  field  of  starting  enterprises  which  have 
had  an  independent  development.”  Sir  Henry  T.  Wood 
gives  an  ample  account  of  the  Council  and  its  officers,  of  the 
offices  themselves,  and  of  the  financial  ups  and  downs.  The 
Society,  strange  to  say,  has  never  had  a  penny  of  State  aid. 
It  is  now  “  in  the  position  of  people  with  fixed  incomes  and 
growing  expenses.”  Fortunately',  “it  is  certainly  as  pros¬ 
perous  now  as  it  has  ever  been”;  but,  if  it  should  ever 
require  aid,  it  can  show  an  amount  and  variety  and  value 
of  work  done  that  could  scarcely  be  equalled  by  any  other 
institution  in  the  country.  We  heartily  congratulate  Sir 
H.  T.  Wood  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
arduous  history  of  the  Society  that  he  has  served  so  efficiently 
for  more  than  forty  years. 


Problems  of  Science.  By  Federigo  Enriques.  Authorized 
Translation  by  Katharine  Royce.  (10s.  net.  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.) 

An  authorized  American  translation  has  at  length  been 
published  of  Prof.  Federigo  Enriques’  remarkable  work, 
“  Problem i  della  Scienza,”  which  first  appeared  in  1906,  and 
is  now  in  its  second  Italian  edition.  The  author,  who  occupies 
the  Chair  of  Projective  and  Descriptive  Geometry  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna,  is  already  well  known  to  mathematicians 
and  logicians ;  his  present  philosophical  discourse  upon  scien¬ 
tific  methodology  will  introduce  him  as  a  scholar  of  the  first 
order  to  many  students,  both  of  his  own  and  of  other  branches 
of  science.  Lest  the  title  appear  misleading,  it  should  be 
stated  that  his  labours  have  taken  the  form  of  a  critical  study 
of  problems  relating  to  the  logical  and  psychological  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  knowledge.  Despite  a  certain  bombastic 
element  in  style,  his  ideas  are  clearly  expressed  ;  they  act  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  powers  of  reason  and  deduction,  and 
endeavour,  by  logical  argument,  to  connect  the  divers  sub¬ 
divisions  of  knowledge  one  with  another,  to  form  a  coherent 
whole  such  as  is  characterized  by  the  distinctiveness,  no  less 
than  by  the  interdependence,  of  its  parts. 

Essentially  of  high  intellectual  character,  it  is  in  no  sense 
a  “  popular  ”  book ;  it  is  a  treatise  for  the  student  (and  the 
teacher,  too,  who  must  ever  be  in  statu  pupillari ) — for  the 
specialist  who  would  extend  his  outlook  upon  the  cosmos  of 
science.  The  author  perceives  in  science  a  nobler  purpose 
than  the  mere  recognition  and  tabulation  of  physical  phenom¬ 
ena;  he  lays  stress  upon  the  synthetic  aspect  of  scientific 
theory,  and  would  have  us  emphasize  the  relations  rather  than 
the  facts  of  scientific  knowledge.  This  view  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lead  him  into  the  error  of  quoting  such  facts  in¬ 
correctly  :  the  law  of  combination  of  gaseous  volumes,  due 
to  Gay  Lussac,  is  here  attributed  to  Dalton,  whose  atomic 
theory  is,  in  turn,  ascribed  to  Avogadro,  the  originator  of 
the  molecular  hypothesis.  Prof.  Enriques  describes  the 
( Continued  on  pac/e  346.) 
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DENT’S  LIST 

FOR 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1915. 

latin.  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS. 

CAESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  II  and  III,  in 

one  volume.  Edited  by  A.  Croom  Paterson.  M.A.  (Edin.  and  Oxon.), 
Classical  Master  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Is.  4d.  {Juniors. 
“  Admirably  equipped  school  books  which  adapt  to  the  uses  of  young  students 
the  last  results  of  classical  e:udition,  and  at  once  attract  and  instruct  them  by 
many  appropriate  illustrations.” — The  Scotsman. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

THE  LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.  By  Sir 

Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Yotjng,  M.A.,  Head  Master,  Grange 
Road  Secondary  School,  Bradford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  4d. 

F Preliminary  and  Junior. 

LAMB’S  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Arthur  Rackuau.  With  Introduction.  Is.  net.  [Preliminary . 

THE  MERCHANT  OP  VENICE.  Edited  by  B. 

M'Wllliam,  M.A.  With  eight  Illustrations  by  Dora  Curtis.  Is.  4cl. 

[ Juniors  and  Seniors. 

“  This  edition  has  much  to  commend  it.  The  type  is  excellent,  the  notes 
concise  and  to  the  point,  and  the  general  remarks  on  the  play  are  not  too 
elaborate.” — Saturday  Review. 

A  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.,  by  R.  Proude,  B.A.  Is.  4d.  [ Juniors . 

TENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Vol.  I  (containing  “The 

Coming  and  Passing  of  Arthur  ”) .  With  Introduction.  Is.  net.  [ Juniors . 

THE  FAERY  QUEENE.  Book  I.  By  Edmund 

Spenser.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Hudson,  M.A.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  2s.  [ Seniors . 

PALGRAVE’S  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  SONGS 

AND  LYRICS.  With  Introduction  by  Edward  Hutton.  (Everyman’s 
Library.)  Is.  net.  [Seniors. 

MACAULAY’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Vol.  I 

(containing  the  Third  Chapter  as  prescribed).  (Everyman’s  Library.) 
Is.  net.  [Seniors. 

OXFORD  LOCALS. 

LATIN .  Special  Subjects. 

CAESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  IV  and  V,  in 

one  volume.  Edited  by  Dr.  John  Marshall,  Rector  of  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  [Preliminary  and  Senior. 

“Admirably  produced.  Light  to  handle,  well  printed.  The  Inti  oductions 
are  full  and  adequate,  and  the  Notes  are  brief.” — The  Outlook. 

CAESAR’S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  II  and  III,  in 

one  volume.  Edited  by  A.  Croom  Paterson,  M.A.  (Edin.  and  Oxon.), 
Classical  Master  in  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
“  Admirably  equipped  school  books  which  adapt,  to  the  use  of  young  students 
the  last  results  of  classical  erudition,  and  at  once  attract  and  instruct  them  by 
many  appropriate  illustrations.”— The  Scotsman. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE . 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Edited  by  Flora  Masson.  With  Illustrated  Biography,  Introduction, 
Illustrated  Notes  and  Glossary.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  4d.  [Preliminary . 

ROB  ROY.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Introduction. 

(Everyman’s  Library.)  Is.  net.  [Juniors. 

JULIUS  CAESAR.  Edited  by  F.  Armitage  Morley, 

M.A.,  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Rorinson.  Is.  4d.  [Juniors. 

MACBETH.  Edited  by  George  Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  five  Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  Is.  4d.  [Juniors. 

KING  HENRY  V.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  M.A. 

With  eight  Illustrations  by  Dora  Curtis.  Is.  4d.  [Juniors. 

MILTON’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  Rev.  Edmund  Dale, 

M. A.,  Latymer  Upper  School,  Hammersmith.  Is.  [Juniors. 

SESAME  AND  LILIES.  By  John  Ruskin.  In¬ 
troduction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Is.  net.  [Seniors. 

O.  &  C.  SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

Works  by  Rev.  Canon  HAMER. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  10th  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  Is. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  3rd  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  Is. 


BLACKIE’S  LIST. 


M0NTESS0RI  RESULTS. 

EDUCATIVE  TOYS. 

An  account  of  investigations  with.  Montessori  and  other 
apparatus  conducted  at  the  Fielden  School.  By  Miss  K. 
Steel  and  Professor  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  ls.6d.  net. 


A  BOOK  OF  NATIONAL  GAMES: 

Their  Value,  Organization,  and  Laws. 

By  Herbert  Leather,  Head  Master,  The  Boys’  School, 
Tyldesley.  Is.  6d.  net. 

A  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  EDUCATION. 

By  E.  B.  R.  Prideaux,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Education 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  2s.  net. 

THE  WARWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  Prof.  HERFORD,  Litt.D. 

The  best  and  most  widely  used  Edition  of  Shakespeare  for 
School  purposes.  Price  Is.  and  Is.  6d. 

BLACKIE’S  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

6d.  each.  Blue  limp  cloth  covers.  Over  100  Volumes.  To 
he  used  in  correlation  with  the  study  of  English  Literature 

and  History. 


BLACKIE’S  LONGER  FRENCH 
TEXTS. 


From  Modern  French  Literature.  Printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  with  Brief  Notes,  Exercises,  Phrase-list,  and  Vocabulary. 
Fcap.  8vo,  8d.  each. 


BLACKIE’S  LITTLE  FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 


Representing  all  important  French  Authors  from  Montaigne 
to  Bourget.  Fcap.  8vo,  4d.  each. 


BLACKIE’S  SMALLER  ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 

Selections  from  Standard  Authors. 

Edited  by  Competent  Scholars,  with  Biographical  Sketch  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  Each,  paper,  2d. ;  limp  cloth,  3d. 

HEROINES  OF  EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 

From  the  Dawn  of  Modern  History  to  last  Century. 

By  A.  R.  Hope  Moncrieef.  With  12  full-page  Illustrations. 
Cloth  Boards,  Is.  6d. 


BRITAIN  AND  HER  NEIGHBOURS. 

In  Six  Books.  A  new  series  of  historical  readers,  correlating 
Home  and  Foreign  History. 

LANDS  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 

In  Seven  Books.  One  of  the  most  successful  series  of  readers 
ever  issued  combining  History  and  Geography. 

ELEMENTARY,  REGIONAL  AND 
PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  new  series  of  Geographical  Handbooks  on  the  most 

modern  lines. 

MODELLING  IN  CARDBOARD, 

Paper  and  Leatherette. 

A  useful  and  co-ordinated  series  of  Exercises. 

By  CHARLES  THOMAS  HAMMOND. 

With  Diagrams  in  colour.  Fcap.  4to,  oblong,  5s.  net. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to — 

BLACKIE  &  SON,  LTD.,  51  OLD  BAILEY,  LONDON,  E.G. 


LONDON  :  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Bedford  Street,  E.C. 
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spirit,  in  •which  he  writes  as  both  “critical  ”  and  “  positive,” 
jet  his  ideas  differ  profoundly  from  those  to  which  the  term 
“  critical  positivism  ”  is  usually  applied. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  the  relations  existing  between 
natural  science  and  philosophy  are  outlined ;  ancient  and 
modern  problems  are  criticized  ;  the  significance  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  is  discussed,  together  with  the  position  of  metaphysical 
conceptions.  That  which  is  conceived  (he  argues)  as  absolute, 
in  physical  conceptions  for  instance,  or  in  morality,  with 
regard  to  a  certain  group  of  facts,  assumes  a  relativity  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  another  and  wider  field,  the  degree  of  such  re¬ 
lativity  being  dependent  upon  the  selection  as  a  starting-point 
of  an  even  more  fixed  point  of  reference.  In  the  second 
chapter,  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Facts  and  Theories,  the 
nature  of  Reality  is  submitted  to  careful  analysis.  From  this 
discussion  arise  propositions  bearing  upon  concepts  and  their 
logical  relations,  which  are  elucidated  in  Chapter  III,  and 
upon  concepts  founded  upon  mathematical  and  physical  data, 
the  import  of  which  is  investigated  in  Chapters  IY  and  V . 
Mechanics  is  regarded  as  an  extension  of  mathematics,  and 
physics  as  an  extension  of  mechanics.  Probably  the  last 
chapter  (Chapter  YI)  will  be  found  to  present  the  greatest 
difficulty,  for  herein  is  to  be  found  a  critical  examination  of 
certain  theoretical  questions  of  physical  science. 

The  work  represents  an  honest  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
existing  breach  between  [Science  and  Philosophy.  The  latter 
must  still  be  variable  in  principle,  and  the  former  must  still 
be  constructed  a  solid  edifice,  of  which  the  style  at  various 
periods  of  its  growth  is  determined  by  the  influence  of  philo¬ 
sophic  thought. 

The  Progress  of  Eugenics.  By  C.  W.  Saleeby.  (os.  net. 

Cassell.)  The  Education  of  the  Child.  By  Ellen  Key. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Putman’s.) 

Dr.  Saleeby  is  an  enthusiast  'for  that  great  aim,  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  and  of  society.  His  book  is  written 
with  a  rush  and  vigour  that  suggest  breathlessness,  but  in 
spite  of  the  suggestion  it  is  a  reasonable  and  careful  pro¬ 
duction,  for  he  insists  again  and  again  on  the  necessity  for 
science,  study  of  the  inheritance  of  individual  features, 
Mendelian  analysis,  and  the  rejection  of  data  which  are  not 
based  on  the  record  of  at  least  three  generations.  Of  course, 
the  book  is  highly  controversial.  There  is  a  bitter  feud 
between  the  believers  in  Mendelism  and  the  biometricians; 
for  the  ordinary  person  these  two  aspects  of  the  study  of 
heredity  are  contrasted  by  the  practices  advocated  by  the 
two  schools.  Dr.  Saleeby  and  those  who  agree  with  him 
would  analyse  cases  of  defect,  would  try  to  protect  the  un¬ 
born  from  the  action  of  racial  poisons,  would  improve  both 
nurture  and  nature,  and  would,  negatively,  try  to  persuade 
those  who  would  hand  on  taints  to.  forgo  reproduction  but 
not  marriage.  The  opposed  school  would  rather  let  what 
they  call  natural  selection  have  full  play,  and  would  trust 
to  what  they  call  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  produce  good 
stock.  Put  baldly  like  this  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  temperament  or  prejudice  inclines  the 
reader  to  one  or  the  other  view.  Dr.  Saleeby’s  book  should 
be  read  by  those  who  are  in  doubt,  and  it  might  very  well 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  book  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a 
single  chapter  from  “The  Century  of  the  Child.”  Dr.  Saleeby 
refers  to  Ellen  Key,  and  is  a  great  admirer  of  her  work. 
He  calls  her  the  wisest  woman  .in  the  world.  He  and  she 
agree  in  sounding  a  note  of  love  for  humanity  and  of  hope 
for,  and  belief  in,  its  future,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ex¬ 
hilarating  and  refreshing  to  the  social  worker. 


Mathematical  Education.  By  Cf.  St.  L.  Carson. 

(3s.  net.  Ginn.) 

Radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  mathematical  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  few  years,  and  mathematics,  no  longer 
regarded  as  utterly  unpractical,  is  now  beginning  to  claim  its 
rightful  place  as  a  subject  whose  distinct  practical  importance 
warrants  a  prominent  inclusion  in  all  school  curricula.  This 
gradual  replacement  of  “the  arid  formalism  of  older  days  ” 
by  methods  more  in  accord  with  tire  spirit  of  progress  of  the 


times  renders  it  essential  for  all  teachers  of  mathematics  to 
keep  thoroughly  in  touch  with  new  movements  and  fresh 
ideas.  These  essays,  therefore,  come  at  an  opportune  moment, 
and  although,  with  one  exception,  all  have  appeared  in  print 
before,  their  publication  in  a  collective  form  will  enable 
teachers  to  think  carefully  over  many  points  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  concerning  the  essential  elements  of  mathematical 
education.  In  discussing  many  of  the  apparent  difficulties 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  the  author  deals  particularly 
with  the  question  of  the  assumption  of  postulates  and  the 
reasons  why  geometry  should  occupy  a  definite  and  necessary 
place  in  all  mathematical  teaching.  A  glimpse  is  given  of 
many  possibilities  so  far  unrealized,  and,  although  many 
of  the  ideas  expressed  may  appear  at  first  sight  idealistic 
and  visionary,  the  essays  as  a  whole  are  well  worth  reading 
by  all  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  modern  development 
and  the  successful  teaching  of  so  intricate  and  extensive 
a  subject. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


HISTORY. 

“Heroes  of  All  Time.” — The  Story  of  Jeanne  D' Arc.  By  E.  M. 

Wilmot-Buxton,  F.R.Hist.S.  (Is.  Harrap.) 

A  fresh  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  amazing  and  pitiful  episodes 
in  history.  Miss  Wilmot-Buxton  writes  with  ample  knowledge  and 
with  keen  sympathy,  and  in  simple  and  easy  language.  It  is  useless 
to  remark  on  the  absence  of  psychological  analysis.  There  are  8 
illustrations  and  a  frontispiece. 

Little  Dramas  of  History.  Books  I,  II,  and  III. 

(6d. ,  6d.,  8d.  McDougall.) 

A  series  of  little  plays,  or  rather  of  dramatic  scenes,  the  subject  of 
each  being  briefly  stated  by  way  of  introduction  to  it.  They  are  all 
taken  from  different  periods  of  British  history.  The  dramatic  form 
will  no  doubt  both  attract  and  impress.  The  “dramas”  are  very 
simply  conceived  and  written,  and  the  children  will  be  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  them.  There  are  numerous  illustrations. 

A  First  History  of  England.  By  J.  ISTelson  Fraser,  M.A.  Oxon., 
Principal  of  the  Secondary  Training  College,  Bombay.  (Is.  6d. 
net.  Bombay  :  K.  &  J.  Cooper.) 

Mr.  Fraser  writes  in  plain  and  easy  language,  and  he  reduces  the 
details  severely,  especially  in  the  remoter  centuries.  The  chief  dates 
are  printed  in  bold  figures  on  the  margin,  and  they  are  also  collected, 
with  other  groups  of  matters,  in  appendix.  A  chapter  on  European 
history  is  added.  -  The  illustrations— over  130 — picturing  thedevelop- 
ment  of  English  life  in  every  aspect,  testify  markedly  to  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  publishers  ;  and  the  type  would  be  creditable  even  to  the 
British  press. 

“Britain  and  her  Neighbours.” — Book  V:  The  New  Liberty 
(1485-1688).  Book  VI:  The  Modern  World  (from  1688). 
(Is.  8d.  each.  Blackie.) 

This  series  is  laid  out  on  a  generous  scale,  so  as  to  give  ample  scope 
for  a  really  intelligible  narrative  of  events  ;  and  the  methodical  group¬ 
ing  and  marshalling  of  the  subjects  is  most  effective.  The  style  is 
clear  and  forcible.  Occasionally,  however,  the  treatment  is  open  to 
objection.  Thus,  the  adverse  comments  on  Warren  Hastings  require 
drastic  revision:  “  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  ”  of  his  “wringing 
large  sums  from  almost  helpless  native  governments  ”  is  but  an  echo 
of  Burke’s  “noble”  (and  grossly  unfounded)  speech.  Again,  it  is  not 
the  case  that  the  army  of  Paris  women  “  slew  the  guards”  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  ;  only  two  guards  were  slain,  and  not  by  the  women.  If 
“  19,000  are  said  to  have  perished  in  Paris  alone”  by  the  guillotine 
during  the  Revolution,  the  saying  is  incorrect :  for  the  whole  country 
the  figure  is  not  improbable.  Once  more,  the  King-  of  Prussia  was 
not  “the  first  emperor  of  a  united  Germany”;  he  was  “German 
Emperor,”  not  “  Emperor  of  Germany.”  True,  Bismarck  said  he  did 
not  see  that  there  was  much  difference,  but  difference  there  is.  Apart 
from  some  such  readily  removable  blemishes,  the  volumes  are  excellent. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  good. 

“  All-Time  Tales.” — Heroes  of  Welsh  History.  By  David  W.  Oates. 

•  (9d.  Harrap.) 

Mr.  Oates  presents  a  hero  from  each  epoch  of  recorded  history — 
from  Cunedda  the  Burner,  the  first  great  prince  of  the  Cymry,  and 
Taliesin,  the  Prince  of  Song,  down  to  Owain  Glyndwr — examples 
of  heroic  daring  and  fortitude,  of  loyalty  to  duty,  and  of  passionate 
love  of  Cymru.  The  little  book  will  foster  Welsh  patriotism — if  that 
be  necessary  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  read  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
(Continued  on  page  348.) 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

PROF.  L.  W.  LYDE’S  GEOGRAPHIES 

With  Problems  and  Exercises  Illustrated  with  Diagrammatic  Maps. 


Professor  Lyde’s  Geographies  appeal  particularly  and,  indeed,  are  specially  adapted  for,  all  those  numerous  teachers  of  the  modern  school  of 
geography  who  believe  in  striking  what  is  known  as  the  human  note  in  the  geography  lesson. 

Cause  and  consequence,  consequence  and  cause,  and  particularly  cause  and  consequence  in  relation  to  mankind,  should  never  be  absent  from 
the  geography  lesson.  This  is  the  human  note.  It  should  run  through  all  stages,  from  the  preparatory  to  the  sixth  form.  The  only  difference  of 
treatment  will  be  that  necessitated  by  the  greater  intelligence  of  the  older  boys/ 


SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

Small  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  4d.  each.  Bound  in  Cloth. 

AFRICA  AMERICA  (SOUTH)  BRITISH  ISLES 

ASIA  AUSTRALASIA  AND  EAST  INDIES  EUROPE 

AMERICA  (NORTH)  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  THE  WORLD  (Price  3s.  8d.) 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY 

Small  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  dd.  each.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  Ill  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  IVc  ASIA.  Vb 
BRITISH  ISLES.  IVa  AFRICA.  Va  THE  AMERICAS.  Vc 

EUROPE.  IVb 


To  use  the  books,  two  accessories  are  absolutely  essential — an  atlas  and  a  note-book — and  the  atlas  should  be  especially  one  which  emphasises 
physical  features. 

The  text  itself,  and  the  style  of  the  books,  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  best  form  of  "  note  ”  taking— i.e.,  notes  which  are  largely  the  work 
of  the  students  themselves.  The  subject-matter  of  the  books  is  presented  in  the  form  of  paragraphs,  or  short  sections,  numbered  for  convenience 
of  reference.  There  are  very  few  of  these  paragraphs  which  do  not  invite  extension,  or  explanation,  or  illustration  in  the  note-book.  And  the 
simpler  the  illustration  the  better.  Little  map  drawing  should  be  required.  It  takes  up  too  much  time.  Diagrams  are  quite  as  effective. 

The  problems  and  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  book  should  be  made  full  use  of.  There  are  not  many,  but  they  are  suggestive.  Scores  more  of  a 
similar  type  will  occur  to  the  interested  teacher,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  the  interested  student.  And  if  they  do  come  from  the  latter,  seize 
upon  them  at  once,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  note-book.  Let  the  watchword  be— analyse,  compare,  co-relat-e.  All  the  books  of  the  series  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  these  ends. 


The  above  notes  are  culled  from  “  Foreword  to  Teachers  or,  the  use  of  Prof.  Lyde’s  Geographies,” 
compiled  by  E.  R.  WETHEY,  M.A.,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers 

ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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THE  WOMEN’S  HANDBOOK  OF 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Some  Press  opinions  of 

“THE  DIRECTORY  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS/’  1914. 

A  Parallel  Book,  for  Women,  to  the  Schoolmasters  Year  Book. 
GOO  pages.  7s.  6d.  net.  7s.  lOd.  post  free. 

"  Altogether  an  invaluable  hook  of  reference. ”—A.M. A. 

“  It  is  a  useful  supplement  to  the  Teachers’  Register.”— Morning  Post. 

“  Its  Biographical  Directory  is  fast  approaching  completion.” — Sunday  Times. 
“  The  second  annual  issue  of  this  valuable  and  necessary  book  of  reference.” 
—  Times. 

“  The  mass  of  information  makes  it  indispensable  for  women  engaged  in 
higher  education  work.” — London  Teacher. 

“  An  addition  to  the  information  ...  is  an  article  on  French  and  German 
universities  where  English  women  may  study  for  degrees,  certificates,  and 
diplomas.”—  Tli e  Sch oolmaster. 


THE  YEAR  BOOK  PRESS,  31  Museum  Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 


For  the  CONJOINT  BOARD  and  FIRST  MEDiCAL  Examinations 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  368  pages.  Price  4s.  6d.  post  free. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY 

By  H.  Ll.  BASSETT,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

Demonstrator  in  the  University  Chemical  Laboratory ,  Cambridge. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  W.  J.  Pope,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge  University. 

This  Text  Book  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  Requirements 
of  the  Conjoint  Board,  First  Medical,  and  other  Examinations. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON, 

7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.,  &  5  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W, 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  EDUCATION.  By  S.  Clement  C. 
Egerton.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Egerton  reviews  the  pressing  educational 
problems  of  the  day,  and  endeavours  to  forecast  the  probable 
development  in  our  teaching  system  in  the  near  future. 


WHAT  IS  EDUCATION.  By  Stanley  Leathes,  C.B. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes,  formerly  Eellow  and  Lecturer  in  History 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Modern  History,  is  now  engaged  in  directing  public  examin¬ 
ations.  He  here  uses  his  long  and  wide  experience  to  treat  of 
education  as  a  whole,  physical,  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual ; 
education  for  business,  education  for  life :  education  by  life,  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  State  ;  the  education  of  all,  of  the  many,  of  the  few. 


MONTESSORI  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  By 

E.  P.  Culverwell,  M.A.,  Eellow  and  Senior  Tutor,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Dublin.  Crown  8vo! 
With  many  illustrations  and  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Montessori.  3s.  6d.  net'. 

“  Professor  Culverwell  has  approached  his  task  with  sympathy  and 
understanding,  but  always  in  the  scientific  spirit.  His  book  shows 
us  the  physiological  basis  upon  which  the  Montessori  psychology  is 
constructed  in  a  clearer  and  more  scientific  manner  than  the 
authoress  herself.  It  forms  an  important  contribution  to  Montes¬ 
sori  literature,  and  to  pedagogics  in  general.” — Evening  Post. 


THE  PATH  TO  FREEDOM  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  By 

Norman  MacMunn,  King  Edward  VI  School.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

An  application  of  Montessori  principles  to  the  needs  of  secondary 
education,  in  which  Mr.  MacMunn  gives  details  of  a  system  of 
teaching  by  Partnership  between  pupils  which  he  has  found  to  be 
very  successful  in  his  own  classes.  He  has  already  applied  his 
system  to  the  teaching  of  French  with  marked  success,  and  other 
textbooks  are  in  preparation. 
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Wales.  There  are  eight  or  nine  illustrations  and  a  map  of  “Wales 
of  the  Princes.” 

Heroes  of  Exploration.  By  Alfred  J.  Ker  and  Charles  H.  Cleaver. 

(Is.  6d.  Blackie.) 

A  delightful  book,  written  in  simple,  lucid,  and  nervous  style. 
The  journeys  described  are  followed  in  chronological  order,  and  they 
lead  into  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Balboa  and  Pizarro,  Cartier, 
Drake,  Cook,  Mungo  Park,  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  de  Windt, 
Nansen,  Shackleton,  and  Scott — these  names  will  indicate  the  main 
lines  of  the  book.  There  are  a  dozen  illustrations,  besides  pertinent 
maps. 

Illustrations  to  British  History  (b.c.  55  to  a.t>.  1854)  :  being  Extracts 
from  Contemporary  Documents  and  Literature.  Edited  by 
J.  Turral.  (2s.  fid.  Clarendon  Pre.-s.) 

This  is  not  a, source  book  in  the  usual  sense,  and  it  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  cover  all  the  aspects  of  the  national  life  and  development.  It 
aims  at  illustrating  “what  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  calls  the  ‘  Hod- 
giad’  —  the  life  of  the  ‘dim  multitudes.’  ”  It  is  the  social  side  of 
things  therefore  that  is  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  presented. 
The  extracts,  both  in  prose  and  in  vei’se,  are  full  of  varied  interest, 
and  they  will  fill  out  very  attractively  and  instructively  the  narrative 
of  the  ordinary  history  book. 

ELOCUTION. 

Practical  Speech  Culture  for  Business  and  Professional  People.  By 
Alfred  C.  Cox,  Manager  of  the  Ealing  Branch  of  Clark’s  Col¬ 
lege.  (Is.  net.  Ralph,  Holland.) 

Mr.  Cox  impresses  the  value  of  “  the  pleasant  persuasiveness  of  a 
practised  voice,”  and  gives  directions,  hints,  and  exercises  that  should 
prove  very  helpful  towards  its  attainment.  There  are  numerous 
photographs  and  diagrams. 

The  Public  Speaker's  Training  Course.  By  G-.  Bower  Codling. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Simpkin,  Marshall.) 

This  volume  comprises  “a  series  of  lecture-lessons  on  the  art  of 
public  speaking,  with  practical  exercises  in  breath  control,  voice  de¬ 
velopment,  enunciation,  expression,  deportment,  and  gesture,”  illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  photographs.  The  treatment  is  sensible  and 
practical,  and  the  exercises  should  prove  valuable  to  students. 

How  to  Breathe ,  Speak,  and  Sing .  By  Robert  Stephenson. 

(Is.  fid.  net.  Jarrold.) 

Mr.  Stephenson  is  a  lecturer  at  Goldsmiths’  College,  and  gives  us  in 
this  volume  the  substance  of  lectures  he  has  delivered  there  and 
elsewhere  in  London.  He  holds  that  elocution  is  an  art  that  can  be 
acquired ;  that  it  does  not  tend  to  produce  an  unnatural  or  affected 
utterance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  helps  to  develop  personality. 
He  advocates  the  ‘  ‘  Old  Italian  Method.  ’  ’ 

ENGLISH. 

American  Literature.  (Illustrated.)  ByW.  J.  Long.  (5s.net.  Ginn.) 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  is  “  A  Study  of  the  Men  and  the  Books 
that  in  the  earlier  and  later  times  reflect  the  American  Spirit,”  and  it 
is  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  important  stages  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  national  spirit  in  America.  On  this  basis  of  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  a  people  the  history  of  its  literature  is  most 
interestingly  told.  The  first  section,  dealing  with  the  Colonial  Period, 
is  of  special  interest,  since,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  gaining  access 
to  some  of  the  works  with  rvhich  he  deals,  the  author  has  deliberately 
allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  more  frequent  and  fuller  quotations 
than  space  permits  in  the  later  part  of  the  book.  He  is  thus  able  to 
develop  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  most  attractive  way, 
namely,  in  the  very  words— simple,  forcible,  sincere — in  which  the 
•chief  makers  of  that  history  themselves  recorded  it.  The  later 
periods  are  also  well  treated.  The  writer  has  skilfully  brought  to  the 
fore  those  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  each  writer  which  help  him 
best  to  fulfil  his  purpose ;  and  this  unity  of  aim  and  treatment  serve 
to  give  coherence  and  real  interest  to  what  might,  in  other  hands, 
have  proved  a  mere  series  of  biographies  and  of  lists  of  books. 

“Macmillans  Pocket  Classics.” — (1)  Jane  Austen’s  Sense  and  Sen¬ 
sibility.  (2)  George  Eliot’s  Mill  on  the  Floss.  (3)  Selections  from 
Boswell  s  Life  of  Johnson .  (Is.  net  each  vol.  Macmillan.) 

The  fact  that  the  editors  of  all  three  volumes  are  American, 
,as  well  as  certain  indications  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
notes,  suggests  that  this  series  is  primarily  intended  for  American 
readers.  It  will  doubtless  also  add  usefully  to  the  store  of  material 
available  for  the  study  of  English  literature  in  our  schools.  The 
whole  series  consists  so  far  of  about  one  'hundred  volumes,  including 
some  of  the  best  known  works  of  Addison,  Carlyle,  Coleridge” 
Dickens,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Kingsley,  Macaulay,  Milton,  Scott! 
Shakespeare,  Thackeray — to  take  a  few  names  more  or  less  at 
random  from  the  alphabetical  list.  Taking  the  three  volumes  before 
us  as  specimens  of  the  series — each  has  an  interesting  and  helpful 
introduction  and  useful  and  not  too  numerous  note^.  It  is  perhaps 
•  doubtful  whether  the  “queries”  added  in  the  aide  of-  “Sense  and 


i  Sensibility  ”  are  really  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended,  namely,  to  encourage  that  careful  reading  and  re-reading 
!  without  which  the  work  of  Jane  Austen  can  scarcely  be  appreciated. 
This  is,  however,  a  minor  point.  The  series  as  a  whole  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  of  value  in  many  schools. 

English  Literature  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A., 
formerly  Principal  of  Borough  Road  Training  College,  (fid. 
each  vol.  Dent.) 

Teachers  of  English  literature  have  long  recognized  the  need  of  a 
wider  selection  from  the  works  of  great  writers  accessible  in  cheap 
editions,  and  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  attractiveness  of  matter 
and  suitability  of  style.  The  already'  well  known  selection  of  Messrs. 
Blackie,  and  Mr.  Fowler’s  series  of  school  texts  (English  Literature 
for  Secondary  Schools,  Macmillan  &  Co.)  have  already  done  much  to 
meet  this  demand  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  welcome  the  new 
series  of  cheap  texts  selected  by  Mr.  Burrell,  the  first  twenty  volumes 
of  which  Messrs.  Dent  are  now  publishing.  In  this  series  of  little 
books  all  forms  of  literature — poetry,  history,  topography,  legend,  and 
romance — are  represented,  and,  in  addition  to  the  great  writers  of 
our  own  country,  American  and  classical  literature  is  included. 
One  welcomes,  especially  on  behalf  of  English  boys  and  girls,  the 
first  instalment  of  the  American  historian,  Parkman  (Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac),  and  the  selections  from  the  works  of  George  Borrow  and 
William  Morris.  In  the  case  of  the  earlier  writers,  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  the  language  is  slightly  modernized.  Each  text  has  its  own 
preface  (addressed  sometimes  to  the  youthful  reader),  but  there  are 
no  notes,  and  the  editor  has  not  scrupled  to  abridge  when  abridgment, 
is  necessary.  Many  of  the  volumes  iu  the  historical  section  should 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  original  sources  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
These  volumes,  fifty  in  number  when  the  series  is  complete,  ought 
certainly  to  do  much  to  stimulate  the  study  of  English  literature  in 
schools. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

“Cassell’s  Modern  School  Series.” — Geographical  Section  :  Book  III, 
England  and  Wales.  (Is.  3d.)  By  A.  R.  Palmer,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 
Book  IY.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Canada.  (Is.  4d.)  By  T.  W. 
Berry. 

Both  books  are  excellently  produced  elementary -school  readers 
with  many  illustrations,  several  in  colour.  Historical  correlations 
are  introduced  and  modern  economic  conditions  are  well  described. 
Book  II,  for  younger  children,  pilots  them  during  an  imaginary 
journey  in  an  airship  over  England  and  Wales,  while  a  route  map  is 
appended.  The  method  of  treatment  is  an  attractive  one. 

A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P. 

(2s.  fid.  Macmillan.) 

The  latest  volume  by  Mr.  Wallis  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
textbook  at  the  junior  stage.  All  information  is  of  recent  date,  and 
its  arrangement  means  a  minimum  of  work  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
Wherever  possible  the  facts  are  stated  in  their  full  human  setting, 
and  we  feel  certain  that  the  book  will  meet  with  general  approval. 
Each  chapter  closes  with  a  summary  and  a  list  of  questions  for 
general  revision.  There  are  seven  coloured  maps  and  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations.  The  diagrams,  which  furnish  material  for 
many  of  the  exercises,  have  generally  been  carefully  drawn,  but  there 
is  considerable  looseness  in  tbe  numbering  of  all  the  contoured 
sketches.  Pupils  should  be  taught  that  a  definite  system  is  em¬ 
ployed,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  use  only  this  system.  This 
will  yield  greater  efficiency  in  map  reading,  e.g.  Eig.  32  is  difficult  to 
read,  and  also  possesses  a  misprint  relative  to  the  1,500  ft.  contour. 

Industrial  Studies:  Europe.  By  Nellie  B.  Allen.  (3s.  fid.  Ginn.) 

This  American  publication  is  not  intended  to  rank  as  a  teacher’s 
eference  book,  and  there  are  but  few  schools  in  Britain  where  it 
could  be  used  in  class  except  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  usual 
textbook ;  nevertheless,  on  account  of  its  numerous  minute  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  industrial  processes  in  Europe,  it  should  be 
added  to  the  school  library.  Teachers  will  find  its  illustrations  of 
very  great  value  iu  supplementing  descriptions,  and  pupils  might  be 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  book  for  essay  writing,  &c. 

“  The  Oxford  Geographies.” — The  World  and  its  Discovery. 

By  H.  B.  Wetherill.  (3s.  fid.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  is  intended  for  the  lower  and  middle  forms  as  a  supplement  to 
the  ordinary  geography  textbook,  and  if  used  as  the  author  suggests 
it  will  result  in  a  much  broader  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
The  arrangement  is  partly  regional  and  partly  chronological,  and  the 
matter  is  entertaining  throughout,  being  based  on  the  stories  of  the 
explorers  themselves.  All  voyages  of  importance  receive  attention, 
and  numerous  quotations  from  original  sources  are  given,  while  intro¬ 
ductory  and  other  explanatory  paragraphs  ensure  continuity  of  treat¬ 
ment.  In  illustration  of  the  300  pages  of  text  there  are  many  boldly 
drawn  maps.  The  book  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  larger  manuals, 
and  we  strongly  recommend  its  perusal. 
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HANDAVORK. 

Garment  Construction  in  Schools.  By  Ada  Hicks. 

1 4s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

Miss  Hicks  is  head  mistress  of  a  Council  school,  and  has  drawn  up 
the  book  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  There  are  numerous  diagrams  and  photographic  illustrations. 
The  book  is  written  for  teachers,  who  will  find  in  it  much  sound 
advice  and  helpful  suggestion. 

Industries  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  By  A.  Bickmore. 

(2s.  net.  Adlard.) 

Mr.  Bickmore  has  been  Craftsmaster  for  ten  years  at  the  Darenth 
Industrial  Colony.  He  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  the  methods 
employed  to  rouse  the  dormant  faculties  and  to  keep  the  inmates  in  a 
state  of  active  and  healthy  occupation.  The  value  of  the  work  done 
is  shown  by  the  ‘  ‘  industry  and  cheerfulness  of  patients  who  a  few 
years  ago  were  considered  hopeless.”  The  patience,  the  sympathy, 
and  skill  required  in  dealing  with  these  unfortunates  are  indicated,  as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  successful  results. 

The  Art  of  Dying.  (Ms.  6d.  The  Tapestry  Studio,  Shottery, 
Stratford-on-Avon.) 

The  ancient  spelling  retained  in  the  title  of  this  book  causes  the 
reader  a  momentary  doubt  Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  it  deals  with 
the  art  of  dyeing-  bjr  means  of  vegetable  colours.  It  is  a  reprint  of  a 
book  published  in  1705,  and  is  issued  in  memory  of  famous  craftsmen 
of  old  to  whom  the  best  only  was'  good.  The  publishers  have  found 
colour  teaching  of  great  value  in  schools  for  defective  girls  ;  they  also 
hope  the  book  will  be  helpful  in  the  present  revival  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Handivork  in  Early  Education.  By  Laura  L.  Plaisted. 

(4s.  net.  Clarendon  Press.) 

This  book  aims  at  supplying  ideas  for  different  kinds  of  handwork 
and  directions  for  carrying  them  out.  It  is  very  rich  in  suggestions 
and  is  sure  to  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  those  “  young  students  and 
practical  teachers  working  in  isolation,”  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
There  are  lists  of  reference  books,  one  at  the  end  of  almost  every 
chapter,  which  would  attract  the  conscientious  student.  It  might 
have  been  well  to  place  the  chapter  on  Clay  Modelling  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  book  and  to  associate  it  in  some  way  with 
Chapter  III — Suggestions  for  the  Employment  of  Little  Children — in 
view  of  i  he  fact  that  it  is,  from  so  many  points  of  view,  desirable  to 
bring  modelling  very  early  into  a  course  of  handwork.  The  author 
does,  indeed,  point  out  its  excellence  for  young  children,  but  not 
in  the  special  chapter  on  their  employment,  to  which  the  teacher 
searching  for  suggestions  might  limit  herself  at  first. 

Educational  School  Gardening  and  Handivork.  By  G.  AV.  S.  Brewer, 
F.R.H.S.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  of  Nature  study, 
whether  or  not  school  gardening  is  formally  included  as  a  part  of 
their  subject.  It  is  full  of  useful  suggestions  and  is  delightfully 
fresh,  showing  a  cultured  and  truly  educational  outlook. 

FRENCH. 

Quatre  Contes  Choisis.  By  A.  Daudet.  Edited  by  H.  N.  Adair. 

(Is.  Hachette.) 

The  stories  are  :  “  Le  Secret  de  Maitre  Cornille,”  “  La  Chevre  de 
Seguin,”  “  Les  Oranges,”  “  La  Mule  du  Pape.”  There  are  marginal 
explanations  in  French,  questions  and  exercises  in  free  composition, 
all  of  good  quality. 

Victor  et  Victorine.  By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer.  Illustrations  by  H.  M. 
Brock.  (Is.  Macmillan.) 

This  is  the  diary  of  Victor,  aged  seven,  who  is  destined  to  become 
a  great  painter.  He  paints  everywhere,  walls,  floor,  table-cloth.  He 
talks  of  what  he  does  hour  by  hour,  what  he  sees,  what  he  says  to 
others,  and  what  others  say  to  him— the  doctor,  the  dentist,  animals, 
aeroplanes,  Napoleon — in  simple,  natural,  amusing  French.  No 
exercises. 

La  Devolution :  Pages  choisies.  By  AV.  M.  Daniels  and  Edmond 
Cotton.  (8d.  Harrap.) 

The  contents  are  :  text  68  pages,  retranslation  6  pages,  questions 
3  pages,  vocabulary  (arranged  by  pages)  19  pages.  The  text  includes  : 
Declaration  des  Droits  de  l’homine  et  du  citoyen  ;  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins,  Prise  de  la  Bastille,  extracts  from  La  Bruyere,  Lamartine, 
Michelet,  Mignet,  Quinet,  Taine,  Thiers.  The  idea  is  good. 

Exercises  on  Le  Blocus.  By  J.  T.  C.  Hayter.  (lOd.  Cambridge 
University  Press.) 

Retranslation,  questionnaire,  grammar  exercises.  These  are  mostly 
old  method  questions. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mechanics  of  Particles  and  lligid  Bodies.  By  J.  Prescott,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  the  Manchester  School  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  Assistant  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 
(12s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

A  comprehensive  and  well  written  textbook  of  theoretical 


mechanics  and  its  applications.  The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts — Statics,  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  and  Dynamics  of  a  Rigid 
Body.  The  text  is  copiously  interspersed  with  completely  worked 
numerical  examples  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  the  mathematical 
hints  on  the  solution  of  the  differential  equations  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  work  are  a  pleasing  feature.  A  number  of  questions, 
taken  from  past  examination  papers,  are  appended  to  each  chapter. 
Pure  science  and  engineering  students  proceeding  to  their  degree 
examinations  will  find  the  book  full  of  useful  information.  The 
printing  and  general  arrangement  of  the  work  are  excellent. 

SCIENCE. 

Organic  Chemistry  for  Students  of  Medicine.  By  James  AValker,  LL.D., 
E.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Edinburgh.  (6s. 
Gurney  &  Jackson.) 

The  sections  of  organic  chemistry  that  have  been  considered  are 
those  which  possess  special  interest  and  importance  from  the  medical 
point  of  view,  the  idea  of  the  book  being  to  give  just  the  information 
that  a  medical  student  should  possess  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
specialized  application  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  dealt  with  in  a 
straightforward  manner  wdthout  unnecessary  padding.  A  discussion 
of  nitrogenous  compounds  occupies  the  last  hundred  pages,  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  dealing  wi’h  Proteins,  Alkaloids,  and  Dyes.  The 
medical  aspect  is  emphasized  throughout.  Medical  students  should 
make  a  note  of  this  book,  for  it  is  one  from  which  much  benefit  can 
undoubtedly  be  derived. 

The  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy.  By  E.  0.  Tancock,  B.A. , 
Assistant  Master  at  Giggleswick  School.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Gives  in  about  a  hundred  pages  a  simple  and  clear  account  of  the 
more  prominent  celestial  bodies  and  their  movements.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  comprise  a  number  of  good  reproductions  from  photographs  and 
drawings,  with  some  line  diagrams  explanatory  of  the  usual  astro¬ 
nomical  measurements.  Fig.  12,  representing  the  sequence  of  sea¬ 
sons,  shows  the  winter  position  to  the  left  of  the  diagram  instead  of, 
as  is  more  usual,  to  the  right,  and  it  does  not,  as  a  consequence,  com¬ 
pare  directly  with  Eig.  13,  representing  the  variability  in  sun’s  alti¬ 
tude.  The  method  of  making  a  simple  model  of  the  celestial  sphere 
will  be  found  useful.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  any  boy  to 
read  if  he  wants  to  clearly  understand  the  simple  principles  of 
astronomy  and  apply  them  to  practical  observation. 

“  Indian  Series.” — Intermediate  Mechanics.  For  Indian  Students. 
By  E.  C.  Turner,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Bose,  M.A. ,  B.Sc.  Edin. 
(4s.  6d.  Longmans. ) 

Arranged  to  follow  the  syllabus  of  Calcutta  University  and  to  suit 
the  needs  of  Indian  students  generally.  Dynamics  occupies  the  first 
part  and  statics  the  second  part,  with  two  final  chapters  on  parabolic 
motion  under  gravity  and  centripetal  force.  The  work  follows  much 
the  usual  theoretical  lines.  The  treatment  generally  is  fairly  ex¬ 
pansive,  and  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  and  not  mere 
information.  The  obsolete  first  and  third  systems  of  pulleys  are  a 
redundant  feature. 

Introduction  to  Modern  Inorganic  Chemistry .  By  J.  AV.  Mellor,  D.Sc. 

(4s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

Our  appreciation  of  Dr.  Mellor’s  larger  book  on  “Modern  In¬ 
organic  Chemistry”  may  well  be  extended  to  this  present  volume, 
which,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  introduction  to  the 
more  complete  and  larger  work.  It  is  full  of  sound  information, 
while  the  useful  and  practical  aspect  of  the  subject  is  kept  well 
to  the  front.  It  has  been  written  in  a  delightfully  clear  and 
interesting  manner,  and,  being  one  of  the  best  books  published 
on  this  subject,  forms  a  most  excellent  textbook  for  secondary- school 
purposes. 

Sound  :  an  Elementary  Textbook  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  AV. 
Capstick,  M  A.  Camb.,  D.Sc.  Viet..  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  (4s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  book  should  need  no  further  recommendation  than  the  mere 
mention  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  “  Cambridge  Physical 
Series.”  The  first  section  covers  the  usual  ground  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner,  while  the  later  chapters  on  Consonance  and  the 
Elementary  Theory  of  Musical  Instruments  will  be  appreciated  by 
students  of  music  and  those  interested  in  orchestral  work.  Clear¬ 
ness  and  thoroughness  of  expression  have  been  maintained  through¬ 
out,  and  there  is  a  noteworthy  elimination  of  mathematical 
difficulties.  The  book  will  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
more  difficult  analytical  treatises. 

HYGIENE. 

Problems  of  School  Hygiene.  Being  a  Report  of  the  first  Conference  of 
Scottish  School  Medical  Officers.  Edited  by  AV.  Leslie  Mackenzie 
and  Lewis  D.  Cruickshank.  (2s.  6d.  Hodge.) 

The  Conference  of  which  this  volume  is  a  report  marks  an  im- 
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portant  stage  in  the  matter  of  the  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  Sir  John  Struthers  gave  an  address  on  “  The  Importance 
of  Medical  Inspection,”  and  various  aspects  of  the  subject  were 
discussed  by  some  seventy  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
Teachers,  no  less  than  medical  inspectors,  are  concerned  with  the 
questions  raised,  and  will  find  much  help  in  this  volume. 

Health.  By  Mildred  M.  Burgess,  M.D.  (Is.  Gd.  net.  Lewis.) 

This  manual  follows  the  syllabus  of  the  L.C.C.  course  of  lectures 
on  health,  and  brings  together  in  one  handy  volume  a  large  amount 
of  practical  information  about  ventilation,  water,  the  house,  food, 
clothing,  exercise,  and  disease. 

Dental  Diseases  in  relation  to  Public  Health.  By  J.  Sim  Wallace, 
D.Sc.  (3s.  net.  The  Dental  Record  Office.) 

Recent  observation  and  investigation  has  shown  the  value  of  a 
proper  care  of  the  teeth,  but  the  knowledge  is  far  from  general,  and 
we  welcome  a  book  that  will  help  to  guide  parents  and  teachers 
on  this  important  subject.  It  is  a  matter  for  general  thankfulness 
that  the  medical  profession  is  doing  its  best  to  induce  people  to  take 
the  necessary  care  of  their  bodies.  Dr.  Wallace  gives  much  valuable 
information  as  to  food,  mastication,  and  other  means  of  keeping  the 
teeth  free  from  disease.  Oral  hygiene  is  usually  omitted  from  text¬ 
books  on  physiology.  Dr.  Wallace  makes  an  urgent  plea  for  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  physiology  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

A  Textbook  of  Elementary  Building  Construction.  By  Arthur  R.  Sage 
and  William  E.  Fretwell.  (3s.6d.net.  Methuen.) 

The  writers  of  this  book  are  lecturers  in  building  construction 
and  plumbing  respectively  in  the  London  County  Council  School  of 
Building  at  Brixton,  and  they  have  brought  together  in  one  volume  the 
information  needed  by  first-year  students  preparing  for  the  Lower 
Examination  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  book  is  also  intended 
for  students  preparing  for  other  examinations  in  building.  There 
are  many  illustrations.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  clear  manner  and 
with  great  thoroughness. 

BOTANY. 

Genera  of  British  Plants.  By  Humphrey  G.  Carter. 

(4s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  useful  handbook  is  based  on  Engler’s  syllabus  and  embraces 
all  British  vascular  plants.  Some  such  guide  has  long  been  needed 
in  English.  Valuable  assistance  has  been  given  by  specialists,  and  it 
is  to  be  imagined  that  everyone  who  has  ever  been  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  plants  to  use  Hooker’s  “  Flora”  will  now  want  to  supple¬ 
ment  it  by  this  interesting  volume.  It,  of  course,  quite  supersedes 
older  books  when  there  is  any  question  of  Pteridophyta  or  Gymno- 
sperms.  Honours  students  in  Botany  and  others  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  receiving  this  aid  to  their  studies. 

Plant  Life  in  the  British  Isles.  By  A.  R.  Horwood. 

(6s.  6d.  net.  J.  &  A.  Churchill.) 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  ecological  treatment,  something  on 
the  lines,  perhaps,  of  Tansley’s  “  Types  of  British  Vegetation,”  but 
examination  shows  that  it  is  of  a  kind  already  more  numerously 
represented,  which  aims  at  describing  individual  plants  with  the  aid 
of  photographs,  and  that  it  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not  wish  for 
technical  study.  Two  other  similar  volumes  are  to  follow  and  com¬ 
plete  the  work. 

Talks  about  Trees.  By  John  W.  Gofton.  (Is.  6d.  Religious 
Tract  Society.) 

This  book  is  not  well  arranged,  and  in  certain  cases — e.g.  aspen — 
the  descriptions  given  are  not  enough  for  identification  of  the  trees. 
The  little  sketches  of  leaves,  &c.,  are  its  best  feature. 

Wild  Flowers  as  they  Grow.  By  H.  Essenhigh  Corke  and  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall.  (5s.  Cassell.) 

A  volume  of  this  series  has  already  been  noticed.  The  features  of 
this  one  are  very  similar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Boy  Scouts'  Roll  of  Honour.  By  Eric  Wood. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Cassell.) 

Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  contributes  a  foreword,  to  which  is 
appended  a  reproduction  of  his  signature.  The  book  contains  a 
coloured  frontispiece  and  eight  other  illustrations.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  volume.  Mr.  Wood’s  idea,  which  is  cordially  supported 
by  the  Chief  Scout,  is  to  give  an  account  of  brave  deeds  actually  done 
by  Scouts  of  this  generation.  This  provides  perhaps  a  stronger  im¬ 
pulse  to  bravery  than  the  recital  of  great  deeds  of  the  past.  The 
Scouts  commemorated  in  the  volume  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Their  doings,  which  gained  for  them  awards  for  gallant 
conduct,  make  stimulating  reading. 


Told  in  Dicky-bird  Land.  By  Gladys  Davidson.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Nutt.) 

This  is  a  series  of  simple  and  interesting  little  stories  describing  the 
lives  of  familiar  “  garden  birds,”  their  family  happenings,  their  ad¬ 
ventures,  their  dangers,  and  the  lessons  the  young  ones  learned  from 
experience.  The  tales  are  faintly  but  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  the 
“  Story  of  the  Robins”  of  our  youth,  and  should  prove  almost  as 
popular  with  the  little  ones. 

DIRECTORIES. 

The  Directory  of  Women  Teachers  and  other  Women  connected  with 
Higher  and  Secondary  Education ,  1914.  (7s.  6d.  net.  The 

Yearbook  Press.) 

This  is  one  of  those  indispensable  books,  the  annual  reappearance 
of  which  we  welcome.  The  first  edition,  published  last  year,  was 
necessarily  incomplete,  and  even  now  the  editor  is  not  satisfied,  and 
appeals  to  correspondents  to  send  further  information.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  people  to  fill  up  forms  for  a  publication  of  this  kind 
is  well  known,  and,  further,  the  idea  of  seclusion  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers  still  has  force.  But  this  second  edition  marks  a  very  distinct 
advance  on  the  previous  one.  Besides  the  list  of  teachers  and  of 
schools,  information  is  given  on  all  the  points  which  one  expects  in  a 
directory  of  this  sort.  The  book  should  certainly  find  a  twelve - 
months’  resting-place  in  every  common  room. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

The  State  in  its  relation  to  Education.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Macmillan,  3s.  6d. 

Board  of  Education.  School  and  Employment  in  the  United  States. 
Vol.  XXVIII  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects. 
Wyman,  Is.  6d. 

The  Schools  and  the  Nation.  By  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner, 
Director  of  Education,  Munich.  Authorized  translation  by 
C.  K.  Ogden.  Introduction  by  Viscount  Haldane.  Macmillan, 
6s.  net. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Revolt  and  Fall  of  Capua.  Livy  XXIII  to  XXVI.  Edited  by 
T.  C.  Weatherhead.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s. 

Terence  :  Phormio  Edited  by  John  Sargeaunt.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  3s. 

The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  The  Greek  Text  with  English  Verse 
Translation  parallel.  By  Sixth  Form  Boys  of  Bradfield  College. 
Milford,  Is.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH. 

French  Translation  and  Composition.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor  and 

E.  Renault.  Heinemann,  2s. 

French  Unseens  :  Junior  Course.  Selected  and  arranged  by  A.  R. 
Florian.  Rivingtons,  Is.  4d. 

Renarcl  le  Fripon.  By  Marc  Ceppi.  Illustrated.  E.  Arnold,  Is. 
French  Essays  and  Essay-writing.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal.  Dent*  2s. 
Racine :  Andromaque.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Colbert  Searles.  Ginn,  2s. 

Cours  de  Francais.  Par  Robert  Anson.  Vol.  I,  revue  et  aug- 
mentee,  3s.  ;  Vol.  II,  deuxieme  edition,  3s.  ;  Instructions 
Pedagogiques,  9d.  Dresden  :  The  Anson  School  of  Languages. 
London  :  Mudie’s. 

Pleath’s  Modern  French  Grammar.  By  W.  H.  Fraser  and 
J.  Squair.  3s. 

Francois  le  Champi.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  Colbert  Searles.  Milford,  3s.  net. 
Une  Insurrection  a  Paris  (Extrait  des  “  Miserables  ” ) .  Edited  by 

F.  G.  Harriman.  Harrap,  8d. 

GERMAN. 

Oxford  German  Series.  By  American  Scholars. — (1)  Prinz  Friedrich 
von  Homburg  (Kleist).  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  aud 
Vocabulary,  by  George  Merrick  Baker.  3s.  net.  (2)  Das  Holz- 
knechthaus  (Rosegger).  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Marie  Goebel.  2s.  Gd.  Milford. 

First  German  Reader.  Edited  by  Frieda  Louise  Martini.  Ginn,  3s. 
Lessing  :  Nathan  der  Weise.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary,  by  Samuel  P.  Capen.  Ginn,  4s. 

ESPERANTO. 

Tra  la  Jaro  :  Esperanta  Lernolibro  por  Komencantoj  Ciulandaj. 
Verkita  de  Lucy  E.  Waddy.  Dent,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH. 

Precis  Writing.  By  W.  Murison.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  ;  Part  II,  3s.  ; 
Part  III,  3s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Key  to  Evan  Jacob’s  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing.  ByE.  C.  Arnold. 
Macmillan,  Is. 

Lessons  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English  :  a  Six-book  Course  by 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  work  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  work. 


Alternative  Proof  of  Euclid,  II,  9. 

By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

Let  AEBH  be  a  square 
whose  diagonals  AB,  EH 
intersect  at  right  angles  in 
C. 

Along  CB,  CH  measure 
equal  distances  CD,  CF  ; 
and  draw  FL  parallel  to  CA 
to  meet  EA  produced  in  L. 

Then  ADFL  is  a  paral¬ 
lelogram  ;  and 

HL2  =  LF2  +  FH2 
=  AD2  +  DB2, 
and  also  =  AH2  +  LA2 

=  2AC2  +  2CD2. 


17709.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)—- Show  how  to 
form  (N),.  =  Xl  +  Y'r  —  N^Nj  ...  N,.,  where  N.-  =  x)'.  +  yl  (all  num¬ 
bers  integers).  Give  numerical  examples  up  to  r  —  4. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Start  with  any  xlt  yx  giving  N4  =  x^  +  yf. 

Take  x2  +  y2  —  1,  y2  =  4  (dSTi  —  1). 

Then  N2  =  (x23  +  yf)  =  (x2  +  y2)(xf  -  x2</2  +  yf) 

-  1  -  3'P2  +  3y22- 

Next,  take  X2  — 2Y2  =  1,  Y2  =  — 12, 

so  that  X2  +  Y2  =  1  +  3Y2  =  1  —  3 y.2  =  N[. 

Hereby  N2  =  X23  +  Y,3  =  (X,  +  Y2)  (X22  -  X2Y2  +  Y22) 

=  N,.(1  +  3Y.2  +  3Y.,2) 

=  Ni.(l  —  Ay.2  +  Syr)  —  N,N2. 

This  process  may  be  repeated.  Thus,  starting  with 
N2  =  N,N2  =  X23  +  Y2:\ 

find  N3  =  X'iA  +  yf.  When  formed  as  above,  this  will  yield 
N;i  -  N.:.N3  =  NjN2Na, 

and  so  on,  ad  inf. 

Ex. — Take  oq  =  2,  yi  =  —  1,  giving  =  23  —  l3  =  7  ; 
whence  x2  =3,  y2  =  —  2,  giving  N2  =  33  — 23  =  19  ; 
whence  X2  =  5,  Y2  =  2,  giving  N2  =  53  +  23  =  133  =  7.19. 

Step  2°. — X2  =  5,  Y2  =  2,  and  N2  =  133,  treated  as  above,  yield 
x3  =  45,  yz  =  -44,  N3  =  5941  ; 
whence  X3  =  89,  Y3  =  44, 

giving  N3  =  893  +  443  =  790153  =  7.19.5941. 

Step  3°. — Taking  X3  =  89,  Y3  =  44,  giving 

x4  =  263385,  y4  =  - 263384,  N4  =  x43  +  yf  ; 

X4  =  526679,  Y4=  263384,  N4  =  X43  +  Y43, 

and  N4  =  N^NjN,  as  required. 


17461.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson.) — If  the  chord  PP'  of  the  conic 
S'  touches  the  conic  S,  show  that  the  chord  of  contact  of  the  second 
tangents  from  P,  P'  to  S  touches  02S  =  4aF. 

Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A. 

If  the  second  tangents  from  P  and  P'  to  S  meet  at  Q  (1,  0,  0), 
we  may  take,  as  equations  to  S,  S', 

S  =  2x2  — 22p2  =  0,  S'  =  ax1  +  22flyz  =  0. 


By  ordinary  methods  we  find  A  =  — 4,  0  =  42/;  and  the  polar 
of  Q  is  x  =  y  +  z. 

Moreover,  F  =  4 afx  {x  —  y  —  z)  —  42  (ghx-)  +  42/,  2  (fyz) . 

We  have  to  show  that  the  result  of  substituting  x  =  y  +  z  in  the 
proposed  equation  yields  a  perfect  square. 

Now  this  substitution  makes  S  =  —4 yz,  while 
F  =  4  \(hy-r/z)'  +  ys(2f)2}. 

Since  ©2S/4a  =  4 yz  (2/)2, 

the  polar  of  Q  touches  the  proposed  conic  at  the  point  (g  +  h,  g ,  h), 
and  of  course  it  would  still  touch  it  for  any  other  axes  or  systems 
of  co-ordinates. 


17553.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Une  courbe  A  est  rapportee  a  deux 
axes  rectangulaires  Ox,  O y.  On  projette  un  point  quelconque  M  de 
A  en  P  sur  Ox,  et  le  point  P  en  Q  sur  la  droite  OM.  Connaissant 
la  tangente  MT  au  point  11  de  A,  trouver  la  tangente  QT'  en  Q  a  la 
courbe  A'  decrite  par  Q,  et  inversement. 

Solution  by  C.  M.  Ross,  B.A. 

Let  y  =  f(x)  be  the  equation  of  the  curve  A, 
and  y'=f(x')  that  of  A'. 

The  equation  of  OM  is  Y  =  ?//x.X,  and  hence  the  equation  of  the 
perpendicular  through  P  is  Y  =  -x/y (X—x). 

The  intersection  of  these  two  lines  gives  Q,  and  its  co-ordinates 


are  given  by  x'  =  x:i/(x2  +  y2) .  (1), 

y'  =  x"y/(x 2  +  y")  . . .  (2). 


O  t  °  ^ 

let  K  =  dyjdx 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 


dy'  _  2 y6dx  +  x  (x2  —  y'2)  dy  _  2 y:i  +  Kx  (x2  —  y 2) 

dx'  x  [(x2  +  'Ay'1)  dx  —  2 xy  dy]  x  [x2  +  Ay1—  2K xy] ' 

Now  the  equation  of  the  tangent  QT'  to  A'  is 
Y  -y'  =  (X-x')  dy' I  dx', 

and,  after  some  simplification,  the  equation  becomes 

Y[x  (x2  +  Ay2)  —  2Kx2?/]  =  X[2 if  +  Kx  (x2  —  y2)}  +  x3  (y—  Kx). 

Remarque.  —  Soient  (p,  8),  (r,  8)  les  coordonnees  polaires  des 
points  M,  Q,  et  designons  par  p',  ?•'  les  derivees  de  p  et  r  par  rapport 
a  s 8.  On  sait  que  ces  derivees  sont  egales  aux  sous-normales 
polaires  des  courbes  A  et  A'.  Or  la  relation  r  =  p  cos 2  6  donne 
r'  =  cos  8  ( p '  cos  8  —  2r  sin  8), 
ce  qui  permet  de  construire  r'  quand  on  donne  p' . 


17706.  (C.  W.  Adams.) — A  stick  is  let  vertically  down  into  a 
cylindrical  petrol-tank  whose  axis  is  horizontal.  Show  how  to 
graduate  the  stick  to  indicate  J,  J,  §,  |,  §,  f  and  |  full. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

If  d  is  the  internal  diameter,  the  depth  7i  of  petrol  when  its  free 
surface  subtends  an  angle  8  at  the  axis,  is  given  by 

27t  =  d  (1  —  cos  |0). 

When  the  cylinder  is  §  full,  e— sin  8  =  By  a  graph  the  approxi¬ 
mate  solution  of  this  equation  was  found  to  be’0  =  l-772.  Now 
suppose  8  +  30  —  sin  (8  +  88)  =  ^ir,  where  88  is  the  small  correction 
needed.  Then  88  =  (^tt  —  9  + sin  fl)/(l  —  cos  8). 

When  8  =  1-772,  88  =  -0-0056464  and  0  +  50  =  1-7663536. 
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When  6  =  1-7663536,  50  =-0-0000128, 

and  hence  8  =  101°  12'  13"  to  the  nearest  second. 

Similarly  the  values  of  9  when  the  cylinder  is  A  and  f  full  are 
found  to  he  132°  20'  47"  and  157°  12'  6". 

Hence  the  required  graduations  expressed  as  decimals  of  the 


internal  diameter  are 

0 

0-401178 

0-701987 

0  182646 

0-5 

0-817354 

0-298013 

0-598822 

1 

17742.  (H.  D.  Dkury,  M.A.)  —  The  line  joining  the  middle 

points  of  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  cuts 
the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral,  or  the  sides  produced,  in  four  points, 
whose  distances,  taken  in  order,  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  line  with  the  third  diagonal  are  in  continued  proportion. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  cyclic  quadrilateral;  E,  F,  H  the  intersections 
of  fBA,  CD),  (AD,  BC',  and  (AC,  BD)  respectively.  Draw  BK 
equal  and  parallel  to  ED,  then  FK  is  parallel  to  the  diameter  of 
the  quadrilateral  (the  late  Dr.  C.  Taylor).  Produce  EB,  EC  to 
meet  FK  in  b,  c. 

Since  EA  :  ED  =  AC  ;  BD  =  FA  :  FB, 

therefore  EA  :  FA  =  BK  :  FB  ;  and  the  angles  EAF,  KBF  are 
equal ;  therefore  the  triangles  EAF,  KBF  are  similar.  Also  angle 

FEc  =  FEA-DEA  =  FKB-KB6  =  E6c  and  FE2  =  F&.Fc. 

Then  reduce  radii  vectores  from  E  in  ratio  1  :  2,  &c. 


17496.  (Professor  E.  J.  N  anson.) — Two  tetrahedra  ABCD,  A'B'C'D' 
are  such  that  B'C',  C'A',  A'B',  D'A',  D'B',  D'C'  intersect  DA,  DB, 
DC,  BC,  CA,  AB,  respectively.  Given  ABCD  and  two  opposite 
edges  of  A'B'C'D',  construct  the  remaining  edges  of  A'B'C'D'. 

Solution  by  C.  V.  L.  Lycett. 

Let  us  suppose  the  tetrahedron 
A'B'C'D'  drawn. 

Let  A'B',  C'A',  D'A',  B'C',  B'D', 

D'C'  cut  the  sides  of  ABCD  in 
L,  M,  N,  Q,  R,  S  respectively. 

Now  suppose  C'D'  and  B'A'  are 
given. 

Now  Q  and  R  lie  in  the  plane 
B'C'D'  ;  therefore  QR  cuts  C'D' 
in  Pj,  say. 

Then  Px  is  the  intersection  of 
C'D'  with  the  plane  ADC. 

Thus  Pj  is  known.  Similarly 
find  three  other  similar  points  P2, 

P3,  and  P4  ;  the  intersections  of 
C'D'  with  the  plane  BDC,  A'B' 
with  ABC  and  ABD  respectively. 

The  problem  is  now  reduced  to 
that  of  inscribing  a  skew  quadri¬ 
lateral  MNQR  in  the  quadrilateral 
ACBDA  such  that  its  sides  pass  through  P^  P2,  P3,  and  P4. 

This  can  be  solved  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  corresponding 
problem  in  two-dimensional  geometry. 

Hence  we  may  assume  that  M,  N,  Q,  and  R  are  known. 

Now  the  plane  through  MQ  and  B'A'  will  cut  C'D'  in  C'.  C'M  will 
cut  B'A'  in  A',  and  A'N  or  B'R  will  cut  C'D'  in  D'. 

Hence  A'B'C'D'  has  been  completely  determined. 


17716.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — Perpendiculars  are  drawn  from  any 

point  on  the  curve  x*  +  y*  =  a§  to  meet  the  co-ordinate  axes  at  A 
and  B.  Show  that  the  envelope  of  the  parabolas  touching  the  axes 

at  A  and  B  is  x?  +  y*  —  af. 

Solutions  (I)  by  T.  P.  Trivedi,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  K.  J. 
Sanjana,  M.A.,  and  the  Proposer  ;  (II)  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

(I)  Any  point  on  the  curve  4-  y%  =  a%  may  be  taken  to  be 
x  =  a  cos3  9,  y  —  a  sin3  9. 

Hence  the  points  A  and  B  are  ( a  cos3  9,  0),  (0,  a  sin3  9).  The  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  parabola  touching  the  axes  at  A  and  B  is 

xicos-^  9  4-  ijsin-* 9  =  aj  . (1). 

Differentiating  and  simplifying,  we  get 

sin  9/cosi  9.x%  —  cos  0/sim  9.y?  =  0; 


therefore 


cos  i  9 — yi  sin  *  8  =  0,  or  ah’*  cos  ^  9—yJ*  sin  §  9  =  0...(2). 


From  (1)  and  (2), 


cos 

so  that 
i.e., 


=  9  =  a%l[x tt  (ped  +  ifij],  sin- *  9  =  (xi  + 1/?)]  ; 

cos2  8  +  sin2  9  =  l/a§  [(a4  +  y*)$  (x?  +  ij)], 
x*~  +  yf  =  a?. 


(II)  We  have  to  find  the  envelope  of 

V(x/a)+  V(yl0)  =  1 . (1), 

subject  to  the  condition  a*  +  P%  =  a%  . (2). 


Considering  p  as  a  function  of  a  defined  by  (2),  we  have 

a~ i  +  0~u  dp/da  =  0, 

and  for  the  envelope,  from  (1), 

xi/ai  +  yi/P  1  dp/da  =  0. 

Hence  x^/a»  =  y?/pi, 

or  x^/cC  =  y%/P%  =  (xT  +  y%)/ai  =  A,  say. 

Then,  from  (1),  as  (xI  +  i/t)  =  l, 

so  that  (xr  +  y*)*  = 

Hence  the  required  envelope  is 

2.  n  2 

xt  +y}  =  ar. 


17710.  (Norman  Alliston.) — Find  a  rational  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle  having  all  three  sides  of  the  form  x2— 1. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Ashdown. 

By  writing  down  the  squares  of  the  series  3,  8,  15,  24,  &c.,  and 
taking  the  first  differences,  it  is  readily  found  that 
1952  — 1682  =  9801  =  992. 

Therefore  (102- 1)2  +  (13s— l)2  =  (142-1)2. 

This  is  the  lowest  integral  solution. 


17530.  (Professor  H.  Langhorne  Orchard,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — Sum 
to  n  terms  the  series  i  +  T2  +  3V  +  sV  +  •  •  •  • 


Partial  Solution  by  D.  Biddle. 

This  series  is  one,  the  summation  of  which,  to  particular  values 
of  n,  is  desiderated  in  a  remark  appended  to  my  own  Question 
17332,  solved  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  The  Educational  Times  of  June  2, 
1913,  in  which  also  the  present  Question  appears.  (See  also  Yol. 
xxiv,  New  Series,  p.  102.)  And  it  consists  of  the  alternate  terms 
of  a  series,  the  sum  of  which,  to  any  n  terms,  is  well  known, 


namely, 


2 


1 

n  ( n  +  1) 


n 

n  + 1* 


The  1st,  3rd,  5th,  ...,  terms  of  the  latter  constitute  the  series  now 
in  question,  whilst  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  ...,  terms  form  the  comple¬ 
mentary  series.  We  can  consider  the  terms  of  the  known  series  in 
pairs — 


(1) 

—  +  — 
1.2  2.3 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

+  1  +  1 

+  11 

1  1 

+  1  |  1 

3.4  4.5 

5.6  6.7 

+  7.8  8.9 

'  9.10  '  10.11 

+ ...  . 


The  members  of  the  several  pairs  may  be  represented  otherwise, 
as  follows — 


(1) 

1±1 

(2) 

1±1 

(3) 

1.  1 

(4) 

L  1 

(5) 

L  1 

(6) 

1  _L  1 

3  ±  6  ’ 

15  60’ 

35  210’ 

63  504’  99  990’ 

143  1716 

2±1 

4±1 

6±1 

8±1 

10±1 

12  ±1 

1.2.3’ 

3.4.5’ 

5.6.7’ 

7.8.9’ 

9.10.11’ 

11.12.13’ 

Here  the  portion  before  the  alternative  sign  in  each  term  is 

represented  by  — - — L - — ,  and  the  sum  of  these  portions,  to 

(2»— l)(2n  + 1) 

71/ 

n  terms,  is  known  to  be  - - .  The  portions  after  the  alternative 

2n  + 1 

sign  have  also  been  summed  to  infinity ,  making 

loge2-i  =  -69314718- -5  =  -19314718; 

n  =  00  ^ 

therefore  2  v— ^ - -r  =  log,  2, 

which  is  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series  in  the  Question. 
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Also 


n  =  x  | 

«?i  2 n  (2 n  +  1) 


=  1  — loge  2, 

this  being  the  complementary  series.  [Rest  in  Reprint .] 


12940.  (Professor  White.)— Prove  that 

1  xn  l  +  x  dx  _  i0g  ^an  \ an) ,  when  a  >  0  and  <  1. 

1  +  a;  x 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  this  Question,  for  by  changing 
n  into  (1  -  a)  the  definite  integral  remains  unaltered  while  the  right 
side  changes  sign. 

It  is  possible  that  the  required  integral  should  be 

f*  a‘"  l~x  ~~  =  log  (tan  AflTr), 

J0  l  +  x  log  x 

which  is  given  in  Williamson’s  Integral  Calculus.  It  is  there  proved 


that  if  o  <  a  <  1> 


1 


> n(l  ~  ^ 


dx  = 


1  +  x  sm  a- n 

Now,  on  putting  x  =  1/y,  we  find  that 


C  ^Idx^CJLldy, 

Ji  1  +  ®  Jo 1  +  2/ 


dx 


so  that  , 

l  +  x  sm  air 

Integrating  with  respect  to  a,  we  have 

f1  xa~l  —  x~  “  dx  ,  ,,  ,  . 

— -  - .=  log  (tan  r)  +  c. 

J0  1+a:  log  a; 

Putting  a  =  J,  we  find  that  c  =  0,  if  a  lies  in  any  interval  within 
(0,  1).  _ 


17556.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — A  chord  PQ  of  a  parabola  is  normal  at 

P,  and  the  circle  on  PQ  as  diameter  meets  the  curve ,  again  at  R. 
If  the  normal  at  R  meets  PQ  at  T,  prove,  geometrically,  that  the 
projections  of  TR  and  TQ  on  the  axis  are  each  equal  to  the  latus 
rectum. 

Solution  by  C.  V.  L.  Lycett. 

Let  PR,  RT,  and  PQ  cut  the  axis  in  X,  Y,  and  Z. 

Draw  RL,  TL',  PN,  and  QN'  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 


Then  PQ  and  PR  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis,  and 
NZ  =  XN  =  2AS  =  LY ; 

therefore  YZ  =  LN,  TL'/PN  =  L'Z/NZ,  TL'/RL  =  YL'/LY ; 
therefore  L'Z/L'Y  =  RL/PN  ; 

therefore  L'Z/YZ  =  RL/(RL  +  PN)  =  LX/LN  ; 
therefore  L'Z  =  LX  ; 

therefore  LL'  =  XZ  =  the  latus  rectum. 

Also,  since  PQ  and  PR  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis,  their  mid¬ 
points  are  equidistant  from  the  axis  ; 
therefore  PN  — RL  =  QN'— PN  ; 

therefore  XN  +  NZ  =  LX  +  ZN'  ; 

therefore  XZ  =  LX  +  ZN'  =  L'Z  +  ZN' ; 

therefore  L'N'  =  XZ  =  the  latus  rectum. 

Mr.  Bailey  writes  : — The  first  part  of  the  question  may  be  proved 
thus :  Let  RL  meet  the  parabola  again  at  S.  Then,  by  Fregier’s 
theorem,  ST  must  be  parallel  to  the  axis,  since  RS  and  the  line 
through  R  parallel  to  the  axis  are  two  perpendicular  chords,  and  so 
are  PR,  RQ. 

Hence  RL  =  LS  =  L'T,  and  LL'  =  2LY  =/l’atus  rectum. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17765.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Show  that  every 
number  N  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  N  =  ^(x3  +  y3—  2 z3)  [N,  x,  y, 
z  positive  integers].  In  what  cases  is  this  expression  unique,  and 
in  what  cases  can  N  be  expressed  in  this  form  in  more  than  one 
way  ?  Give  numerical  examples  of  each. 

17766.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — Through  the  angles  of  a  triangle 

ABC  lines  are  drawn  intersecting  in  a  point  O  and  cutting  the 
opposite  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  in  D,  E,  P  respectively.  Show  that  the 
join  of  the  mid-points  of  BC  and  AD  and  the  corresponding  joins 
for  the  other  two  sides  meet  in  a  point  O'.  If  0  is  the  orthocentre, 
then  O'  is  the  Lemoine  point.  If  D,  E,  P  are  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  in-circle  with  the  sides,  then  O'  is  the  in-centre. 


17767.  (C.  W.  Adams,  M.A.)  —  In  obtaining  the  difference  in 

height  x  between  two  points  A  and  B  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
the  theodolite  telescope  is  placed  successively  at  points  E,  P  in  that 
plane,  its  projection  on  the  ground  being  at  D  and  C  respectively. 
The  elevations  of  A  and  B  from  E  are  a  and  B  ;  from  P  they  are  5 
and  e.  The  depression  of  C  from  E  is  7,  and  the  lengths  CD,  DE, 
CF  are  a,  b,  and  c  respectively.  Obtain  an  expression  for  the 
horizontal  projection  v  of  EP,  and  an  expression  for  x  in  terms  of  v 
and  the  given  quantities. 

17768.  (A.  Brebner.)  — FPR  is  a  triangle  right-angled  at  P. 

EP  =  10  in.,  ZPFR  =  32°40'.  Q  is  taken  on  PR  such  that 
/.PFQ  =  25°  30'.  Find  (by  calculus)  a  point  M  in  QR  such  that 
FM  is  the  mean  distance  between  F  and  all  the  points  in  QR. 

17769.  (C.  E.  Hillyer,  M.A.) — (i)  A,  B,  C  are  three  points  on 

a  conic,  and  T  is  any  point  in  the  plane.  TA,  TB,  TC  meet  the 
curve  again  in  a ,  b,  c  respectively.  Any  transversal  through  T 
meets  BC  in  P,  CA  in  Q,  and  AB  in  R.  Prove  that  Pa,  Q b,  Rc 
meet  in  a  point  U  on  the  curve,  (ii)  A  conic  is  inscribed  in  a  tri¬ 
angle  ABC.  Through  any  point  T  in  the  plane  a  transversal  is 
drawn  meeting  BC,  CA,  AB  in  P,  Q,  R  respectively.  If  AT  meet 
the  second  tangent  to  the  conic  from  P  in  a  point  D,  and  E,  P  be 
similarly  constructed,  prove  that  D,  E,  F  lie  on  a  straight  line 
which  also  touches  the  conic.  Point  out  the  connexion  of  the 
above  with  Pascal’s  and  Brianchon’s  theorems.  Also  examine  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  e.g.,  in  (ii)  when  the  conic  is  a  circle  and  T  is  at  the 
orthocentre  of  ABC,  and  the  transversal  PQR  also  passes  through 
the  in-centre,  then  DEP  touches  the  nine-point  circle. 


17770.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) 
(n  +  l)-th  order  : 

110 
£  1  1 
x2  1  2 

X3  1  3 

xn  1  n 


Evaluate  the  determinant  of  the 

0  ...  0 

0  ...  0 

1  ...  0 

3  ...  0  • 

n(n—  1)  1 

2l 


17771.  (A.  W.  H.  Thompson.)  —  Two  tetrahedra  are  in¬ 

versely  similar.  Show  that  (i)  planes  through  the  vertices  of  one 
drawn  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  other  are  co-incident ;  (ii)  lines 
through  the  vertices  of  one  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the 
other  are  co-regular. 

17772.  (E.  R.  Hamilton,  B.Sc.) — Prove  the  formula 

n  n  n-I  (  t  \ 

2  rP  —  n  5  r11'1-  2  j  2  fp~l  - , 

r-  1  r  =  l  t  =  1  v  r  =  1  J 


where  p  may  have  any  value,  integral  or  fractional,  except  —1. 

17773.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — A  circle  is  given  and  a  fixed  point 

within  it.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  variable  chord  the  joins  of  whose 
extremities  to  the  point  are  equally  inclined  to  a  given  fixed  direc¬ 
tion. 

17774.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — Resolve  into  factors 

1  a  a 2  a 3  a4  a5 

1  b  b2  b3  i>4  W 

1  c  c2  c's  c4  c'° 

&  c4  c3  c2  c  1 

b3  b*  b3  b2  b  1 

a 5  a4  a3  a2  a  1 

17775.  (N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A.) — (i)  Discuss  the  convergence 

of  the  series  2  «"  (”  +  !)(«+ 2) (»  + 3 )...(n  +  r) 
r=i  (P  +  l)(p  +  2)(p  +  3)  ...  (j j  +  r) 

When  it  is  convergent,  find  its  sum. 

(iii  Solve  [ 0  p a‘-;d.  +  ^  J 'dx  =  k,  where  =  — . 

Jo  L  v2-x2  J  dx 
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17776.  ( Communicated  by  C.  H.  Bennett.)  —  If  there  are  p 

letters  a,  q  letters  b,  and  r  letters  c,  find  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  they  can  he  placed  in  a  circle.  (Set  in  Cambridge  Senior 
Local  paper,  1906.) 

17777.  (Commnicated  by  3.  Blaikie,  M.A.) — Four  boys  gathered 
nuts  and  agreed  to  divide  them  equally  in  the  morning.  In  the 
night  one  boy  got  up,  gave  one  nut  to  the  pet  monkey  of  the  house, 
and  departed,  taking  with  him  exactly  one-fourth  of  the  remainder 
of  the  nuts.  Then  another  awoke,  gave  a  nut  to  the  monkey,  took 
one-fourth  of  the  remainder,  and  departed.  The  third  and  fourth 
boys  acted  likewise.  Find  the  original  number  of  nuts,  assuming 
it  to  he  the  least  possible  number  that  would  allow  this  to  be  done. 
Find  also  the  series  of  possible  values,  supposing  this  restriction  to 
he  removed. 

17778.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Soient  A  le  sommet,  F  le  foyer, 
et  M  un  point  quelconque  d’une  parabole.  On  projette  M  en  N  sur 
la  bissectrice  de  Tangle  AFM.  Trouver  l’aire  d’un  secteur  decrit 
par  le  rayon  vecteur  FN. 

17779.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — If  along  the  internal  bisector  of 
the  angle  A  of  the  triangle  ABC  lengths  AS,  AH  be  cut  off  equal  to 
AB  and  AC  respectively,  and  if  an  ellipse  be  described  with  foci  S 
and  H  to  touch  AB  and  AC,  then  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is 
equal  to  BC. 

17780.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — The  external  bisectors  of  the 

angles  A,  B,  C  of  a  triangle  meet  the  circum-eircle  in  P,  Q,  R. 
Prove  that,  with  an  obvious  convention  as  to  sign,  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  arcs  AP,  BQ,  CR  is  zero.  Show  also  that  if  BQ,  CR  j 
meet  in  T,  and  TP  cut  the  circle  in  S,  then  will  TS  be  a  mean  pro¬ 
portional  to  SB,  SC. 

17781.  (Professor  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — In  a  triangle  ABC  the 
median  from  A,  the  bisector  of  B,  and  the  altitude  from  C,  are  equal 
to  one  another.  Is  the  triangle  ABC  equilateral  ? 

17782.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — A  chord  PQ  of  a 
parabola  meets  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  in  0,  and  is  such  that  PO 
is  to  OQ  in  a  given  ratio.  Prove  that  the  envelope  of  PQ  is  two 
parabolas.  Also  find  the  envelope  when  for  “tangent  at  the 
vertex  ”  we  read  “  directrix.” 

17783.  (S.  Pollard.) — If  L[,  Mj,  Nlt  ...,  are  the  co-factors  of 


4j  ml>  n\t  • 

in  A  = 

4  Vli 

n  i 

,  then  if  A  =  0,  we  have 

l,  m2 

n2 

h  TOs 

nl 

4 

Vl\ 

Li 

M 

U 

ni2 

l2 

Mj 

4 

1  7% 

L3 

Mb 
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THE  LONDON  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  June  11,  1914. — Prof.  A.  E.  H.  Love,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  3.  P.  Clatworthy  was  nominated  for  membership. 

The  President  announced  the  award  of  the  De  Morgan  Medal  to 
Professor  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  for  his  researches  in 
Mathematical  Physics. 

Mr.  G.  PI.  Hardy  communicated  “  Some  Theorems  discovered  by 
Mr.  S.  Ramanujan.” 

Prof.  Hobson  read  his  paper,  “  Theorems  relating  to  Functions 
defined  implicitly,  with  applications  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations. ” 

Lt.-Col.  Cunningham  communicated  a  result,  due  to  Mr.  R.  E. 
Powers,  that  the  Mersenne’s  number  2107— 1  is  prime ;  the  result 
was  announced  by  cable,  and  is  contrary  to  Mersenne’s  own  asser¬ 
tion, 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  by  title  : — 

“Proof  of  the  general  Borel-Tauber  Theorem”:  G.  H.  Hardy 
and  3.  E.  Littlewood. 

“  A  Problem  of  Diophantine  Approximation  ”  :  R.  H.  Fowler. 

“On  the  Differentiation  of  a  Surface-integral  at  a  Point  of  In¬ 
finity  ”  :  3.  G,  Leathern. 

“Free  and  forced  Longitudinal  Tidal  Motion  in  a  Lake”:  3 . 
Proudman. 
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DENT’S  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

EPOCHS  OF  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

Histoire  de  France:  I. — Les  Premiers  Francais.  By  E.  A.  Woolf,  B.A.,  The  County  Secondary  School,  Hackney  Downs. 

Is.  6d. 

Histoire  de  France  :  III. — La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans.  By  E.  Alec  Woolf,  B.A.  Is.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OP  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in  French 

at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  2s. 

FRENCH  ESSAYS  AND  ESSAY  WRITING.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal,  L.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc.,  Lecturer  in 

French  at  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario.  2s. 

DENT’S  SHORT  FRENCH  READERS.  Recent  Additions. 

L6gendes  Normandes  (2nd  Year),  4d.  Histoire  d’un  Conscrit  de  1813  (3rd  Year),  4d. 

Le  Chateau  de  Ghismondo  (3rd  Year),  4d.  Louis  XI  et  Charles  Le  T6m6raire  (4th  Year),  6d. 

La  Cour  des  Miracles  (3rd  Year),  4d. 


DENT’S  BEST  FRENCH  FLAYS.  Plain  Texts. 

SEDAINE— Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir. 
MUSSET— On  ne  Saurait  Penser  a  Tout. 
GIRARDIN— La  Joie  fait  Peur. 

DENT’S  BEST  FRENCH  PROSE.  Plain  Texts. 

MERIMEE— Le  Coup  de  Pistolet. 

VIGNY-  Laurette !  ou,  Le  Cachet  Rouge. 
MAISTRE— La  Jeune  Sib6rienne. 


3d.  each  net. 

LABICHE— Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 
LABICHE  et  MARTIN— La  Grammaire. 
MARIVAUX— Le  Jeu  de  1’ Amour  et  du  Hasard. 

3d.  each  net. 

SOUVESTRE-Le  Serf. 

CHATEAUBRIAND— Le  Dernier  Abenc6rage. 
BALZAC— L’Auberge  Rouge. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  COMPOSITION . 

DENT’S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell,  M.A. 

A  NEW  SERIES  of  Continuous  Readers,  WELL  PRINTED  in  a  specially  prepared  type,  STRONGLY  BOUND  in  CLOTH 

BOARDS,  and  published  at  SIXPENCE  each. 


NOW  READY. 

Greece  and  Rome  in  English  Poetry. 

Longfellow,  Selections. 

British  Ballads. 

Canterbury  Tales.  2  Vols. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  Selections. 

Tennyson,  Selections. 

Morris’s  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  (Abridged.) 

Selections  from  Old  Chronicles. 


Old  Christmas. 

Parkman’s  Pontiac.  (Abridged.) 
Bible  Stories. 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Christmas  Carol. 

Reynard  the  Pox. 

Borrow,  Selections. 

De  Quincey,  Selections. 


Selections  from  Hakluyt’s  Voyages. 


COMPOSITION  THROUGH  READING.  By  F.  Pickles,  M.A.  The  Direct  Method  of  Teaching  English. 

Part  I  (Elementary),  now  ready ,  Is.  4d.  net.  Part  II  (More  Advanced)  In  the  Press. 


LESSONS  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  Price  Is.  4d. 

EXEGESIS  OF  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  Price3s.6d.net.  An  exhaus¬ 
tive  course  of  instruction  in  all  branches  and  details  of  Prose  and  Verse  Composition. 

MECHANICS . 

A  BOOK  OF  ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS.  By  C.  S.  Jackson,  M.A ,  and  W.  M.  Egberts,  M.A., 

Instructors  in  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  3s.  6d. 


HISTORY . 

A  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE :  From  the  German  Invasion  to  the  Great  Renaissance.  By  W.  0. 

Lester  Smith,  late  Senior  History  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

[In  the  Press. 


London:  J.  M.  DENT  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  ALDINE  HOUSE,  BEDFORD  ST.,  W.C. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  F.C. 

[Entered  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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C Annual  Subscription,  Is. 

HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


MEMBERS’  MEETINGS. 

28th  September,  1  91  4.  —  Conversazione.  The 
Guests  will  be  received  by  Sir  Philip  and 
Lady  Magnus. 

14th  October,  1 91 4.  —  Lecture  entitled  “Some 
Features  of  Ancient  Greek  Education,”  with 
lantern  slides.  By  Frank  Roscoe,  M.A. 

3rd  November,  1  91  4.— Lecture  on  Child  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  moving  pictures.  By  Dr.  Maria 
Montessori. 

9th  December,  1914.  —  Lecture  entitled  “About 
Great  Pictures,”  with  lantern  illustrations. 
By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 

20th  January,  1915.  —  Lecture  entitled  “Pure 
Fun,”  with  lantern  illustrations  and  char¬ 
coal  sketches.  By  Will  Owen. 

17th  February,  1915. — Lecture  entitled  “The 
Fairyland  of  Nature,”  with  lantern  illustra¬ 
tions  and  moving  pictures.  By  Richard 
Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

17th  March,  1  91  5.— Song-Lecture  entitled  “  Three 
Centuries  of  English  Song.”  By  Madame 
Bertha  Moore. 


MEMBERS’  DINNER. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  Dinner,  for 
Members  and  their  Friends,  to  take  place  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  1915. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “Problems  in  School  Practice,” 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  October,  at 
7  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to 
their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school. 
In  the  ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for 
himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he'may 
be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have 
dealt  with  the  problems  he  must  face.  To  this  end 
the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by 
references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of 
the  ordinary  school  course,  while  particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught 
by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lec¬ 
turer  will  base  his  suggestions  on  the  state  of  things 
actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  372. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Summer  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  31st  of  August,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  October,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English. — The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The 
Christmas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Autumn  Examination  in  1914 
will  commence  on  the  8th  of  September. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
8chools.  —  Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


* 

THE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

JL  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem- 
bei  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14th,  1914. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  Oetober-November,  March-April,  and 
June- July.  Entries  for  the  Oetober-November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1914. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  oilers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B  for  1914  or  for  1915.  the 
Syllabus  in  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing,  entry 
forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application  to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “Associa,  London.” 


'  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

— *  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates.  Last 
day  of  entry,  November  14. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

N ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  he  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES. 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITIONS  OF  RESIDENCE. 


FREE  GUIDES 


MATRICULATION. 

With  the  June  Examination  Papers,  Numerical 
Answers  to  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  and 
Latin  and  French  Versions  of  the  English  set 
for  Translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks 
for  1915  and  1916. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  particulars  of 
Special  Subjects  for  1915. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  Subjects,  &c. 


Post  free  from  the  Secretary— 

IHnh’ersttg 

Correspondence  College. 

No.  14,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B-Se,  (Econ.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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NEW  SESSION  BEGINS  MONDAY,  SEPT.  28. 

BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

OETHAMPTON  POLY- 


N 


TECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  THE  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAW, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS. — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCIENCE.— Chemistry,  Physics,Mathematics(Pure 
and  Applied) ,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 
Evening  Courses  for  the  Degrees  in  Economics  and  Law. 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

SvssTmvrAT  (Day;  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Fees  |  Evening  ;  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 
v  £5.  5s. 

Examination  for  16  Intermediate  University  Free 
Studentships  commences  on  September  7. 
Matriculation  and  Preliminary  Courses.  Accountancy. 


pHEBWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma ;  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the 
London  Teacher’s  Diploma  ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


DIVERSITY  OE  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 


ENGINEERING  DAY  COLLEGE. 

Full  Day  Courses  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  will 
commence  on  Monday,  28th  September,  1914. 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  23rd  and  24th  September,  at  which 
THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be 
offered.  The  Courses  for  Civil,  Mechanical,  and 
Electrical  Engineering  include  periods  spent  in 
commercial  workshops  and  extend  over  four  years, 
and  they  also  prepare  for  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  London.  Students 
well  grounded  in  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Draw¬ 
ing  may  be  admitted  direct  to  the  Second  Year’s 
Course.  Fees  for  either  of  these  Courses,  £15  and 
£11  per  annum. 

DAY  COURSES  IN  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

Full  and  Partial  Day  Courses,  Practical  and 
Theoretical,  in  Technical  Optics  will  also  commence 
on  the  date  given  above.  For  these  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  on  the  dates 
named  at  which  an  AITCHESON  SCHOLARSHIP 
will  be  offered.  The  Courses  deal  with  all  branches 
of  Optical  Science  and  Practice,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  those  seeking  a  career  in  this  department  of 
Applied  Science. 

The  Laboratories,  Workshops,  and  Lecture  Rooms 
of  the  Institute  are  fully  equipped  for  the  most 
advanced  teaching  in  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  at 
the  Office  of  the  Institute,  or  to 
R.  MULLINEUX  WALMSLEY,  D.Sc.,  Principal. 


HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINTHG 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal:  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Fees  75  guineas  and  65  guineas. 
Admissions  in  January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bur¬ 
saries,  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

(Established  over  70  Years.) 

Proprietors : — 

Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell,  Smith  &  Fa  wcett 

Offices 34  Bedford  Street,  Strand ;  and 
22  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Telegraphic  Address : — “  Scholasque,  London.” 

Telephone: — 7021  Gerrard. 

Scholastic. 

Head  Masters  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  desirous  of  engaging  quali¬ 
fied  and  well  recommended  English  or  Foreign  Resi¬ 
dent,  Non-resident,  or  Visiting  Assistant  Masters, 
can  have  eligible  Candidates  introduced  to  them 
(free  of  charge)  by  stating  their  requirements  to 
Messrs.  Griffiths,  Powell,  Smith  &  Fawcett. 

A  List  of  September  Vacancies  will  be 
forwarded  on  application  to  Graduates  and  other 
well  qualified  Assistant  Masters  seeking  ap¬ 
pointments  for  next  term. 

Schools  Transferred  and  Valued.  Part¬ 
nerships  arranged.  No  charge  unless 
sale  effected.  List  of  Boys’  and  of  Girls’ 
Schools  and  School  Partnerships  for  Sale, 
sent  Gratis  to  intending  Purchasers,  TO 
WHOM  NO  COMMISSION  IS  CHARGED. 

Assistant  Mistresses. 

Head  Mistresses  and  Principals  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools  requiring  English  or 
Foreign  Assistant  Mistresses  can,  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Messrs.  GRIFFITHS,  POWELL, 
SMITH  &  FAWCETT,  have  suitable  Candi¬ 
dates  placed  in  immediate  communication 
with  them  free  of  charge. 

A  List  of  September  Vacancies  will  be 
forwarded  to  English  and  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ant  Mistresses  and  other  Teachers  on 
application.  Liberal  Salaries. 

Suitable  for  a  College. 

At  an  absurdly  low  price  to  ensure  a  quick  sale. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Half-an-hour  by  rail  from  London. 


The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

I 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


WESTFIELD  COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON). 

WO  SCHOLARSHIPS  OE  £50 

a  year  for  3  years,  given  by  the  Drapers’ 
Company,  and  other  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £35  to  £50,  will  be  offered  at  an  Examin¬ 
ation  to  be  held  in  May,  1915. 

Candidates  must  have  passed  the  Matriculation 
Examination  or  an  equivalent.  Holders  of  Scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  required  to  enter  into  residence  in 
October,  1915,  and  to  read  for  a  Degree  in  Arts  or 
Science  to  be  approved  by  the  Council. 

For  Calendar  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 
the  Principal,  Westfield  College,  Finchley  Road, 
N.W. 


AHAXDSOME  MANSION  with 

easy  access  to  two  Main  Line  Stations. 
Facing  lovely  Common,  with  Golf  Links,  350  ft.  up. 
30  acres  or  more  of  magnificently  timbered  park¬ 
land  and  woodland,  including  9§  acres  of  delightful 
and  perfectly  secluded  pleasure  grouuds,  entrance 
and  inner  halls,  7  reception  rooms,  winter  garden, 
25  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  bathrooms,  complete 
domestic  offices,  cellarage,  entrance  lodge,  stabling, 
garage,  men’s  quarters  and  rooms. 

Main  Water.  Electric  Light. 
Modern  Sanitation.  Soil  Gravel  on  Chalk. 
Central  Heating. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Sole  Agents — Swannell 
&  Sly,  Rickmansworth,  Herts.  Phone  :  Rickmans- 
worth  6. 


Just  Published.  Price  2s.  net. 


DAILY  SERVICES 

FOR 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  PAKENHAM-WALSH,  B.D. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams:  “Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel.;  126  Rugby. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Facaed  in  Beams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

n  ii  960  i,  ...  ...  tt  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  GO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 


CAREY’S  “GRADUS  AO  PARNASSUM" 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

JPost  8vo,  cloth ,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationers’  Hall,  London. 
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»  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 


The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwefs  piako- 

EORTE  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M. 
Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Miss  E.  T.  Murray,  Bechstein  Hall 
■Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


T)  OYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHY- 
SICIANS  OF  EDINBURGH, 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
OF  EDINBURGH,  RO  YAL  FACULTY 
OF  PHYSICIANS  and  SURGEONS 
OF  GLASGOW. 

Copies  of  Regulations  for  the  Triple  Qualification 
of  this  Board  (L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  and  L.R.E.P. 
&  S.G.),  containing  dates  of  Professional  Examina¬ 
tions  for  year  1914-1915,  Curriculum,  &c.,  may  be  had 
on  application  to  D.  L.  Eadie,  50  George  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Registrar  for  Edinburgh ;  or  from 
Walter  Hurst,  Faculty  Hall,  242  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Registrar  for  Glasgow. 


GIRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

AA  trust. 


STREATHAM  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Wavertree  Road,  S.W. 

Head  Mistress:  Miss  R.  Oldham,  M.A. 


SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(1)  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  MUSIC 
’TEACHERS,  under  the  direction  of  Stewart 
Macpherson,  Esq.,  F.R.A.M. 

(2)  HIGHER  BUSINESS  COURSE,  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  for  girls  wishing  either 
to  qualify  themselves  ultimately  by  a  degree  in 
Economics  for  social,  higher  secretarial  or  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  or  to  train  as  secretaries,  foreign  and 
English  correspondence  clerks  or  accountants. 


ESTHILL  TRAIJNIJNG 

INSTITUTE. 


STUDENTS  PREPARED  FOR 

NATIONAL  FROEBEL  UNION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Residential.  Bracing  Climate. 
Excellent  Kindergarten.  Qualified  Staff. 

Particulars  from— 

Geo.  Hamilton  Archibald, 

Oak  Tree  Lane,  Selly  Oak,  nr.  Birmingham. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

KQftMAL 

Free  Guides. 


PAGES 


Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P.  .  90 

L.C.P.  .  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 
Matriculation  (Wales)  72 
Northern  Matric.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide  .  56 

L.L.A  Guide  .  72 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 
Certificate  100 


Testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  successful  pupils  sent  on 
application. 

NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


"lVTORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COL- 

JJN  LEGE  FOR  TRAINING.  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  FORM  TEACHERS. 
Crimsworth,  Upper  Chorlton  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

President :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather 
LL.D. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Miss  E.  Needham, M.A. 

Principal :  Miss  Florence  Sutton,  N.P.U. 

The  house  stands  in  two  acres  of  ground  and  has 
accommodation  for  Resident  Students.  A  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Preparatory  School  is  attached.  Fuller 
information  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  4  Lancaster  Road, 
Didsbury.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships  will 
he  offered. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  TEACHER’S  DIPLOMA 
SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

IPHE  Oxford  University  Delegacy 

JL  of  Secondary  Teachers  offer  a  remission  of  the 
Tuition  Fees  for  1914-15,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Girls’  Public  Day  School  Trust  offer  a  remission  of 
half  the  Tuition  Fees  for  the  year  1914-15,  to  two 
Women  Students  in  need  of  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  take  the  Training  Course.  Applications 
should  be  made  in  writing,  not  later  than  August 
15th,  to  Miss  Haig  Brown,  Oxford  High  School, 
Banbury  Road,  Oxford. 

THE  INCORPORATED 

Froebel  educational 

INSTITUTE  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
Colet  Gardens,  Talgarth  Road,  West 
Kensington,  London,  W. 

Chairman  of  Committee : 

Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather,  LL.D. 
Treasurer :  Mr.  C.  G.  Montefiore,  M.A. 
Principal :  Miss  E.  E.  Lawrence. 
Secretary:  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 

Students  are  trained  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
National  Froebel  Union. 

Prospectuses  and  particulars  as  to  Scholarships 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Principal. 

SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY 


EDFORD  kindergarten 

TRAINING  COLLEGE. 


14  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Head  Mistress  :  Miss  Amy  Walmsley. 

A  thorough  training  is  given  at  the  above  College 
to  Students  preparing  for  the  National  Froebel 
Union  Examinations. 

Opportunity  for  Class  Teaching  is  afforded  in  the 
Kindergarten,  Transition,  and  Preparatory  Classes 
of  the  School. 

Houses  of  Residence:  Shen stone  Lodge,  Osborne 
House,  Magdala  House. 

For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Alex.  Morrison,  26  Mill  Street,  Bedford. 


FOR 

WOMEN  TEACHERS  AND  LECTURERS. 

For  interviews  special  appointments 
should  he  arranged. 

Particulars  may  he  obtained  from— 

The  Secretary, 

Froebel  Society, 

4  Bloomsbury  Square, 
Tel.  No.  8615  Gerrard.  W.C. 


TVTPtJ«!P«! 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gfducafiortaC  Agents, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

- 9 - 

Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.’’ 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 

This  A  gency  is  under  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAM 

&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 

attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 

clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Tull  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application . 
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CITY  AND  GUILDS 

TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  FINSBURY. 

LEONARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Principal 

Prof.  Silvan  us  P.  Thompson’  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S. 


Full  day  courses  op  in¬ 
struction  IN 
Mechanical  Engineering; 

Civil  Engineering  ; 

Electrical  Engineering; 

Industrial  and  Technical  Chemistry. 

The  training  is  adapted,  to  the  needs  of  various 
students  including  (a.)  Pupils  from  Secondary 
Schools,  above  the  age  of  15,  who  desire  to  receive  a 
practical  and  scientific  training  hearing  upon  their 
future  industry  or  profession ;  and  (b)  young  men 
who,  having  previously  served  a  pupilage  or  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  works,  desire  to  go  through  a  more 
systematic  training  in  engineering  and  chemical 
science. 

In  addition  to  Lecture  Theatres  and  Class  Rooms 
the  College  contains  laboratories  and  workshops 
specially  equipped  for  instructional  purposes  in¬ 
cluding  among  others  Engineering  and  Hydraulic 
Laboratories,  Drawing  Offices,  Wood  and  Metal 
Workshops,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Electrical  and 
Magnetic  Laboratories,  Dynamo  and  Generating 
Rooms  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 

The  next  Entrance  Examination  will  he  held  on 
September  22nd  in  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and 
English,  but  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  any 
British  University  is  accepted  instead. 

The  Eees  are  £20  per  annum. 

The  Programme  of  the  College  giving  particulars 
of  Admission,  Entrance  Examination,  Syllabuses  of 
instruction,  the  careers  to  which  the  training 
afforded  at  the  College  leads  and  other  information 
may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  College  at  the  above  address. 

Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  EOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


PRIFYSCOL  CYMRU. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WALES. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION  will 
commence  on  Monday,  September  7th,  1914.  Par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar, 
University  of  Wales,  University  Registry,  Catha-ys 
Park,  Cardiff,  from  whom  forms  of  entry  can  be 
obtained.  Applications  for  Entry  Forms  must  be 
made  not  later  than  Monday,  August  17th,  1914. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

g  ING’S  COLLEGE. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS 
EOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice ,  and  History  of  Education : 

J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  (Head 
of  the  Department). 

The  Course,  which  includes  Practical  Work  in 
Secondary  Schools,  extends  over  one  academical 
year,  beginning  in  OCTOBER  or  JANUARY.  It 
is  suitable  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  take  the 
Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  Term  (three  Terms  in  the  year). 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each  for  one  year, 
tenable  from  October,  1914,  are  offered  to  suitable 
candidates  (men)  who  are  Graduates  of  a  British 
University.  A  Special  Teacher’s  Diploma  Course 
for  Schoolmasters  in  practice  has  been  arranged  and 
will  begin  on  September  30th. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Adamson, 
King’s  College,  Strand,  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

J^ING’S  COLLEGE, 

COMPLETE  COURSES  OP  STUDY  are  arranged 
in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  Students  may  also  join  for  any 
of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  Course. 
Facilities  for  Research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary 
Teachers’  Training  Course,  Day  Training  College, 
and  Oriental  Studies. 

FACULTY  OF  LAWS. 

FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.— (a)  Natural  Science 
Division,  ( b )  Medical  Science  Division,  ( c )  Bacterio¬ 
logical  and  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil, 
Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  Secretary 
King’s  College,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

REGENT’S  PARK,  N.W„ 


Principal : 

Miss  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

KG’S  CO 


L  L  E  G  E 


EVENING  CLASSES  EOR  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EX¬ 
AMINATIONS. 

Individual  Tuition  in  all  subjects  required  for 
the  Examinations.  Fee  for  Half-yearly  Course,  £3. 3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 

Apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand, 
W.C. 


FOR  RESIDENT  AND  DAY  STUDENTS. 

Michaelmas  Term  begins 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  8th. 

LECTURES  are  given  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  all  Examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Preliminary 
Medicine ;  for  the  Teacher’s  Diploma,  London ;  the- 
Teacher’s  Certificate,  Cambridge ;  and  for  the 
Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS 
are  available  for  the  study  of  Bacteriology,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Physiology,  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Zoology. 

There  are  Special  Courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  HYGIENE  (designed  to  furnish 
training  for  W omen  Factory  and  Sanitary  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  of  Hygiene)  and  in  Horticultural 
Botany. 

A  single  Course  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 
There  are  BOATING,  SWIMMING,  and 
HOCKEY  CLUBS  :  the  College  gardens,  with 
lawn  tennis  courts,  hard  court,  and  net-ball 
ground,  are  available  for  the  use  of  Students. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Arts  and 
Science  will  be- offered  for  competition  next  June. 

A  few  RESIDENCE  BURSARIES  are  awarded 
under  special  conditions. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal 
at  the  College. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL. 
TRAINING  IN  TEACHING. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the- 
Examination  for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by 
the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  im 
October  and  January. 

One  Free  Place,  value  £26.  5s.,  one  Scholarship 
of  the  value  of  £20,  and  a  limited  number  of  Grants 
of  £10  are  offered  for  the  Course  beginning  in 
January,  1915.  They  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
candidates  holding  a  Degree  or  its  equivalent  in  Arts, 
or  Science. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  AND  TITLE 

(ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY). 


PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH 

(Founded  1876). 

Experienced  Tutors,  holding  high  University  Distinctions. 

During  last  35  years 

84  PER  CENT.OP  ALL  STUDENTS  SUCCESSFUL. 

Tutors  work  in  direct  communication  with  Students. 
Inclusive  Pees  :  Pass  Course,  £2.  2s. ;  Honours  Course,  £3.  3s. 
Fees  payable  by  instalments. 

Complete  Outlines  of  Study,  Test  Papers  and  Model  Answers  (which  become 
the  property  of  the  Students) . 

Write  for  Prospectus — 

DIRECTOR,  St.  George’s  Classes,  Melville  St.,  Edinburgh. 


THE  ROYAL  DENTAL  HOSPITAL  OF  LONDON 
SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

(University  of  London.) 

The  WINTER  SESSION  (1914)  opens  Thursday,  October  1st. 

The  School  is  modern  and  well  equipped. 

The  Clinic  of  the  Hospital  is  unrivalled. 

The  Hospital  is  the  most  central  in  London  and  the  most  readily  accessible- 
from  all  parts. 

There  is  a  Club  in  connexion  with  the  School  which  provides  opportunities 
for  Sports. 

The  Student  can  take  his  general  Hospital  work  at  any  Hospital  and  is 
not  bound  down  to  any  special  one. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Entrance  Scholarship,  £50  \  pi-,vs;ns 

Entrance  Scholarship,  £25  /  'mmistry’ lnysics- 
Entrance  Scholarship,  £25...  Dental  Mechanics. 

Examinations  September  23rd  and  24th. 

Scholarships  are  subsequently  awarded  of  £50,  £35,  £20,  £10,  and  sixteen, 
class  prizes  and  house  appointments. 

For  further  particulars  apply — The  Dean,  Leicester  Square,  W. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Chancellor  :  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Rector  :  Vacant. 

Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  :  Sir  WILLIAM  TURNER,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  M.B.,  &c. 

Secretary  of  Senatus  :  Professor  Sir  LUDOVIC  J.  GRANT,  Bart.,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Winter  Session  begins  about  the  beginning  of  October  and  closes  about  the  middle  of  March. 

The  Summer  Session,  except  in  Law,  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 

The  University  embraces  Six  Faculties,  viz. :  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  Music,  in  all  of  which  full 
instruction  is  given  and  Degrees  are  conferred.  There  are  many  different  avenues  to  the  Arts  Degrees,  the  graduation  subjects  embracing  English, 
History,  Modern  Languages,  Science,  &c.,  besides  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  &c.  The  wide  scope  of  the  Arts  Curriculum  permits  of  the 
Combination  of  Arts,  Science,  Medical,  or  Special  Studies,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  successes  of  Edinburgh  students  in  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  that  it  is 
possible  to  combine  study  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Law  with  preparation  for  this  and  other  Special  Examinations.  In  addition  to  the  Ordinary  and 
Honours  Degrees  in  Arts,  the  Higher  Degrees  of  D.Litt.,  D.Phil.,  and  D.Sc.  are  conferred.  Education  in  Military  Subjects  is  given  in  connexion  with  the  scheme 
of  allotment  of  Army  Commissions  to  Graduates  of  the  University.  Degrees  in  Science  (B.Sc.  and  D.Sc.)  may  be  taken  in  Pure  Science,  Engineering, 
Public  Health,  and  Veterinary  Science  ;  and  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  There  are  fully  equipped  Science  Laboratories, 
and  other  necessary  appliances,  in  all  these  Departments.  The  curriculum  in  Divinity  affords  a  thorough  training  in  Theological  subjects,  and  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred.  The  Law  Faculty,  besides  furnishing  the  professional  equipment  necessary  for  those  intending  to  practise  in  Scotland, 
contains  Chairs  in  Jurisprudence  and  Public  International  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  Constitutional  History,  Roman  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  as  also 
Lectureships  in  other  important  branches  of  the  Law,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  students  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and  for  legal,  political, 
and  administrative  appointments  generally.  The  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.)  are  conferred.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine 
has  a  full  curriculum  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  is  equipped  with  very  extensive  Laboratories  and  all  other  necessary  appliances  for  Practical  Teaching. 
Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  Clinical  Instruction  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Maternity  Hospital,  Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  and  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Four  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  conferred  by  the  University,  viz. :  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.),  and  Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.)  ;  and  these  Degrees  qualify  for  practice  throughout  His  Majesty’s  dominions, 
and  for  admission  to  the  Naval,  Military,  and  other  Public  Medical  Services  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Diploma  in  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene 
(D.T.M.  &  H.)  is  conferred  on  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  the  University,  and  specially  approved  Medical  Practitioners  who  have  resided  abroad.  There  is  also 
a  Diploma  in  Psychiatry  (Dipl.  Psych.).  A  University  Certificate  in  Tropical  Diseases  is  conferred  on  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  who 
have  attended  Courses  in  the  University  on  practical  Bacteriology  and  Tropical  Diseases.  In  Music  there  is  a  full  course  of  study  for  graduation,  and 
the  Degrees  of  Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  are  conferred. 

The  University  Staff  consists  of  43  Professors,  over  90  Lecturers,  and  about  60  Assistants  and  Demonstrators.  The  annual  amount  available  for  Fellowships, 
Scholarships,  Bursaries,  Prizes,  &c.,  is  about  £19,790.  Facilities  are  afforded  for  research  in  scientific  and  other  subjects. 

Women  may  attend  the  Classes  in  Arts,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  and  Music,  and  they  are  admitted  to  graduation  in  Arts,  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Music,  the  training  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  being  afforded  by  well  equipped  extra-academical  Schools. 

Information  regarding  Matriculation,  the  Curricula  of  Study  for  Degrees,  &c.,  the  Examinations  for  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties,  or  from  the  Clerk;  of  Senatus  ;  and  full  details  are  given  in  the  University  Calendar,  published  by  James  Thin,  55  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh — price  3s.  5d.,  by  post.  The  Preliminary  and  Degree  Examination  papers  in  each  of  the  Faculties  are  also  published  by  Mr.  James  Thin,  viz. — Arts 
and  Science  Preliminary  papers  and  Bursary  papers,  Is. ;  Medical  Preliminary  papers,  6d.  Degree  papers  :  Arts,  Is. ;  Science,  9d. ;  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Music,  6d.  each. 

1914.  By  order  of  the  Senatus,  L.  J.  GRANT,  Secretary  of  Senatus. 


THE 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


The  Medical  School  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  has 
been  largely  rebuilt  and  equipped  to  meet  the  most 
recent  educational  requirements. 

Hospital  Appointments : 

In  addition  to  Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  22 
Resident  Appointments  are  annually  open  to  all 
General  Students.  Also  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Obstetric  Registrars  are  appointed  annually. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes : 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  to  the  value  of  over 
.£1,000  are  awarded  annually. 


There  is  a  Gymnasium  in  the  Hospital  and  an  Athletic  Ground 
within  easy  distance. 


The  Winter  Session,  1914-15,  commences  on  Thursday,  October  1st. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W. 


CHARING  )#C  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 


The  Winter  Session  (1914)  will  be  opened  on  Thursday, 
October  1st,  at  3.30  p.m.,  in  the  Out-Patients  Hall  of  the  Hospital, 
by  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes,  followed  by  the  delivery  of 

the  Tenth  Biennial  Huxley  Lecture  by  Sir  Ronald 
Ross,  K.C.B. 

Its  close  proximity  to  the  UNIVERSITY  LABORATORIES 
(King’s  College)  enables  its  students  to  obtain  the  best  Scientific 
Education  in  their  primary  and  intermediate  studies,  while  still 
allowing  them  to  use  their  School  Library,  Club  Rooms,  &c.,  for 
study  and  social  purposes.  The  College  now  possesses  recognized 
and  unique  advantages  in  this  respect.  Very  complete  LABORA¬ 
TORIES  and  arrangements  for  all  portions  of  the  Pinal  Studies. 

The  Honotcrs  of  the  past  year  include  The  Murchison  Scholar¬ 
ship  in  Clinical  Medicine,  open  to  all  recent  Graduates  in  the 
London  Schools  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

For  prospectus  and  full  information,  apply  personally  or  by 
letter  to  the  Dean. 

WILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Medical  College,  Charing  Cross  Hospital, 

London,  W.C. 
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Designed  to  arouse  the  interest  and 

attention  of  the  Pupil  and  to  eliminate  the  drudgery 


FRENCH  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

By  Prof.  Victor  Spiers,  B.  es  L.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  in  King’s  College  (University  of  London). 

For  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  and  ^UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES.. 


ELEMENTARY, 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  for  children.  Third  Edition. 
On  modem  lines,  with  conversations,  music,  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Large  print.  Demy  8vo,  235  pages.  Price  3s. 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  half-cloth  hoards. 

DRILL  ON  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  FRENCH 
ACCIDENCE  AND  SYNTAX.  New  (8th)  Edition, 
with  many  additional  English  Exercises.  A  complete  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grammar  containing  the  Conjugations  and  “  drill,” 
chiefly  in  French  sentences,,  upon  the  important  points  and 
rules,  a  short  summary  of  which  is  given.  Most  handy  for 
correspondence  classes.  Crown  8vo,  160  pages.  Price  Is.  6d. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  for  Repetition.  Fourth 
Edition.  Containing  the  3,000  most  important  Words  and 
Phrases  logically  grouped  in  tens  and  divided  into  two 
categories  (elementary  and  advanced),  with  the  most  useful 
Derivations,  preceded  by  a  Short  Note  on  Pronunciation, 
and  followed  by  an  Appendix  on  the  different  Prepositions 
required  by  French  A7erbs.  Crown  8vo.  Price  Is.  6d. 

JUNIOR  FRENCH  RECITER.  Fourth  Edition.  Ex¬ 
tracts  in  Prose  and  Poetry  from  Classical  Authors  with 
Phonetic  Transcript  (m.f.)  facing  the  text,  with  Notes, 
Questions  on  Grammar,  and  Outlines  of  Conversations  and  of 
free  Written  Exercises.  Crown  8vo,  89  pp.  Half-cloth,  ls.4d. 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK,  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
First  French  Book.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  211 
pages.  Price  3s.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  boards. 


Dr.  A.  Spiers’  French- English  and  English-French  Dictionary. 

With  Supplement  by  Prof.  Victor  Spiers.  Literary,  Commercial,  and  Technical.  Two  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  each  net'. 


MODERN 

EXPERIMENTAL 

PRACTICAL 

EUROPE: 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

PLANE  &  SOLID 

A  School  History.  By  John 
Lord,  LL.D.  With  copious 
Questions  for  Examinations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

(Section  I.)  By  Pollard  Wilkinson, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.  Illustrated 
with  250  Original  Diagrams.  With 
Model  Answers.  2s.  6d.  net. 

GEOMETRY. 

By  John  S.  Rawle.  Paper  cover, 
Is.;  cloth,  2s. 

JACKSON’S  SYSTEM  OF  UPRIGHT  PENMANSHIP. 

Recommended  by 

TEACHERS,  INSPECTORS,  DOCTORS, 

who  are  unanimous  and  say  that  Jackson’s  System  is  the 

Easiest  to  Teaeh,  Gives  Best  Results ,  Most  Hygienie. 

ISSUED  IN  TWO  SERIES  OF  COPY  BOOKS,  OVAL  AND  ROUND.  2d.  each  Book. 

“Wonderfully  easy.  All  other  copy  books  powerless  to  correct  bad  |  “  Hopelessly  bad  writers  now  write  a  very  clear  and  creditable  band.”— 

writing.’  — W .  V  ilkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  High  School,  Dublin.  |  Girls’  High  School,  Sheffield. 

Catalogues,  Prospectuses,  and  Specimen  Pages  post  free  on  application. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


ADVANCED. 

PRACTICAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Fifth  Edition. 
For  Schools  and  Colleges.  “A  really  practical  and  sensible 
Grammar,”  “  complete  in  its  incompleteness.”  Crown  8vo, 
194  pages.  Price  2s. 

SENIOR  FRENCH  RECITER,  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  Junior.  Second  Edition.  Extracts  from  the  Classical 
Authors  of  the  Golden  Age  with  Phonetic  (m.f.)  Transcript. 
Crown  8vo,  91  pages.  Half-cloth,  price  Is.  4d. 

GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  TRANSLATION 
INTO  FRENCH  PROSE  for  Middle  and  Higher 
Forms  of  Schools  and  for  University  Colleges.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  Appendix.  158  Extracts  of  convenient 
length,  with  carefully  worked-out  Correct  Versions.  Demy 
8vo.  Price  2s.  6d.  Key,  4s.  2d.  in  book  form — 3s.  9d. 
printed  on  loose  sheets  ready  for  mounting,  to  teachers 
of  recognized  position  or  to  students  who  send  a  written 
authorization  from  their  teacher,  on  application,  with 
remittance,  to  the  author,  c/o  Mr.  Tamblyn,  116  Ladbroke 
Grove,  London,  W. 

SHORT  FRENCH  HISTORICAL  GRAMMAR  AND 
ETYMOLOGICAL  LEXICON  (2,500  words).  For 
Schools  and  University  Colleges.  Crown  8vo,  265  pages. 
Price  5s. 

GERMAN  VOCABULARIES,  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
French  Vocabularies.  Crown  Svo,  102  pages.  Half-cloth, 
price  Is.  6d. 
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ORGANIZED  FREEDOM. 


Twice  during  the  last  month  has  Sir  Philip  Magnus, 
President  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  stood  forward 
to  maintain  the  need  of  freedom  as  well  as  of  organiza¬ 
tion  in  secondary  education.  On  the  first  occasion  he 
was  presiding  over  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association,  and  he  spoke  emphatically  of  the 
necessity  for  a  more  systematic  organization  of  secondary 
education.  At  the  same  time  he  would  see,  with  regret, 
the  elimination  of  the  private  school.  The  needs  of 
children  are  various,  and  there  must  he  a  corresponding 
variety  in  the  provision.  There  are  probably  some  ten 
thousand  private  schools  in  the  country.  “  The  majority 
of  these,”  says  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  “  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  support,  and  should  receive  in  some  form 
or  other  recognition  by  the  State.”  That  is  to  say,  the 
private  schools  must  he  recognized  as  contributing  to  the 
provision  of  national  education,  and  they  must  retain, 
in  a  great  measure,  their  freedom.  This  is  one  of  the 
problems  that  the  Minister  of  Education  is  called  upon  to 
solve  ;  to  bring  all  secondary  schools  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion  without  lessening  their  powers  of  initiative  and  their 
sense  of  freedom. 

The  second  of  the  two  occasions  that  we  have  referred 
to  was  when  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  in  his  capacity  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  introduced  to  Mr.  Pease  a  deputation 
representing  the  Joint  Committee  established  by  the 
College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  object  of  the  deputation  was  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Minister  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Education  information  with  regard  to  private  schools  and 
to  ask  for  their  recognition.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  Sir  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge  met  a  similar  deputation  with 
the  remark  that  the  Board  had  no  knowledge  of  private 
schools.  Thereupon  the  College  of  Preceptors  set  about 


making  an  inquiry  as  to  the  resources  of  private  schools. 
The  deputation  last  month  laid  the  results  of  this  inquiry 
before  the  Board.  It  has  proved  a  useful  piece  of  work, 
and  the  Board  can  no  longer  plead  entire  ignorance. 

That  the  Board  of  Education  —  a  body  charged  by 
Parliament  with  the  duty  of  aiding  the  education  of  the 
country — should  ever  have  been  able  to  plead  ignorance 
of  the  existence  of  a  group  of  schools  estimated  in  some 
quarters  to  reach  the  number  of  15,000,  is  partly  the 
the  fault  of  the  schools  themselves.  In  the  past  they 
have  insisted,  and  some  of  them  still  insist,  in  hiding 
their  light  under  a  bushel.  It  is  a  sign  full  of  promise 
for  the  future  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  that 
the  representatives  of  this  group  of  schools  should  now 
come  out  into  the  open  and  claim  the  right  of  sharing 
in  the  help  that  the  Board  can  give. 

Mr.  Stanley  Maxwell,  on  behalf  of  private  schools, 
asked  for  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  is 
the  significant  and  outstanding  fact  about  the  deputation. 
Inspection  is  recognized  as  a  benefit  and  is  asked  for. 
No  greater  justification  could  be  sought  in  favour  of  the 
thorough  and  valuable  system  of  inspection  that  the 
Board  have  built  up  than  that  a  group  of  schools  should 
voluntarily  ask  for  this  inspection.  Mr.  Bruce,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  having  started  this  organization  some  fifteen 
years  ago  is  usually  given,  may  well  feel  that  his  work 
has  gained  an  appropriate  reward.  The  inspection  is  felt 
to  be  both  genuine  and  thorough,  intelligent  and  sym¬ 
pathetic,  helpful  and  encouraging,  and  is  consequently 
demanded  as  an  aid  to  maintaining  a  secondary  school  in 
a  condition  of  efficiency. 

Coupled  with  the  request  that  all  schools  should  be  in¬ 
spected  was  the  rider  that  this  should  be  done  without 
cost  to  the  school.  It  is  the  very  completeness  of  the 
Board’s  inspection  that  makes  it  costly.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  if  private  schools  are  called  upon  to  pay,  a  very  large 
number  will  be  compelled  to  go  without  inspection,  to  the 
loss  of  themselves  and  of  the  pupils.  Mr.  Pease  has  on 
several  occasions  made  his  view  clear  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  generally  all  schools  should  be  inspected  in 
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order  that  parents  may  be  protected  against  inefficiency, 
so  far  as  inspection  can  effect  this.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Pease,  supported  by  Lord  Haldane,  would  make 
inspection  universal  and  free,  if  it  were  immediately  pos¬ 
sible.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  Treasury  to  be  convinced  ;  and  secondly,  there 
is  the  necessary  machinery  to  be  perfected.  If  the  Board, 
with  their  present  staff,  can  inspect  about  a  thousand 
schools,  a  simple  process  of  multiplication  will  give  the 
staff  necessary  for  the  inspection  of  ten  thousand  schools. 
It  is  the  custom  in  England  to  move  cautiously,  and  we 
believe  the  result  of  this  deputation  will  be  that  the  Board 
will  make  strong  representations  to  the  Treasury,  who  will 
agree  to  a  gradual  augmentation  of  the  inspecting  staff 
and  to  the  clerical  staff  that  deals  with  reports  ;  and  that 
the  inspection  of  private  schools,  which  has  already  begun, 
will  continue  with  gradually  increasing  rapidity.  Ho 
Minister  of  Education  is  likely  to  add  ten  thousand  schools 
to  his  Department  at  one  stroke. 

The  private  schools  have  asked  for  inspection  :  that  is 
the  main  point.  And  they  will  get  it,  we  believe,  gradu¬ 
ally.  The  problem  before  the  Board  is  to  make  that  in¬ 
spection  sufficiently  exhaustive  for  the  purpose,  without 
making  it  too  complicated ;  to  make  it  helpful  to  the 
schools  and  a  guidance  to  parents;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  leave  to  the  schools  a  great  measure  of  independence 
and  liberty.  We  do  not  want  all  secondary  schools  to  be 
after  one  pattern.  We  are  not  yet  all  agreed  upon 
any  one  pattern.  We  want  variety.  The  inspection 
must  aim  at  encouraging  variety.  Certainly  schools  must 
be  organized  ;  but  their  condition  must  be  one  of  organized 
freedom. 


NOTES. 


Mr.  Asquith  has  now  stated  definitely  that  no  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill  will  be  introduced  into  Parlia- 
No  Bill.  ment  during  this  Session.  This  is  a 

clear  indication  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet,  public  feeling  is  not  yet  united  on  the  necessity 
of  further  organization,  with  its  consequence  of  further 
expenditure.  If  an  Education  Bill  were  introduced,  Par- 
liamentary  discussion  and  criticism  would  still  be  directed 
to  minor  points  connected  with  single-school  areas  and  the 
like.  There  is  no  overwhelming  public  opinion  to  say  to 
the  Government :  “  The  educational  facilities  of  this 
country,  though  excellent  in  some  departments,  are  make¬ 
shift,  inefficient,  and  starved  in  other  departments.  We 
call  upon  you  to  create  a  sound  system,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  cost,  deeming1  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  the  first  charge  upon  our  income.’  Public  opinion, 
according  to  Mr.  Pease,  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  measure  of 
universal  inspection.  For  the  present,  then,  we  must  be 
content  to  work  on,  underpaid,  and  sometimes  ill-directed. 
There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  individual  effort,  for  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  our  pedagogic  practice  falls  far 
short  of  our  theory. 


The  deputation  to  Mr.  Pease  on  July  9  did  not  convince 
the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  neces- 
A  Survey.  sity  of  a  general  survey  of  the  existing 
provision  for  secondary  education.  The 
Local  Authorities  have  power  to  make  such  a  survey, 
each  in  its  own  area  ;  but  the  fact  brings  us  no  nearer  to 
the  desired  end.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  localities 
will  undertake  this  investigation.  Even  if  they  did  so 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  in  their  methods,  and  we 
should  still  be  without  the  information  required.  If  the 
Board  of  Education  saw  their  way  to  the  inclusion  of  all 
educational  institutions  in  their  official  knowledge,  they 
would  readily  admit,  we  are  sure,  that  a  preliminary 
survey  was  essential  to  further  action.  The  pity  is  that 
at  present  the  way  of  the  Board  is  not  clear,  and  we  must 
wait  still  longer  before  any  effort  is  made  to  bring  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Board  to  bear  on  the  many 
thousands  of  schools  that  give,  or  purport  to  give, 
secondary  education.  We  are  convinced  that  a  general 
survey  is  the  duty  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
effectively  done  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

Another  point  that  the  deputation  pressed  upon  Mr. 

Pease  was  the  necessity  of  including 
Pensions.  teachers  in  private  schools  in  the  pen¬ 
sions  scheme.  Here,  again,  there  was 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  reply.  Mr.  Pease  personally  would, 
we  are  quite  sure,  like  to  do  much.  But  Mr.  Pease  offi¬ 
cially,  with  the  Treasury  and  Parliamentary  opinion 
holding  him  back,  can  do  little.  The  matter  hardly  ad¬ 
mits  of  argument.  Pensions  are  to  be  given  to  teachers 
in  State  secondary  schools  because,  as  is  frankly  recog¬ 
nized,  salaries  do  not  permit  of  a  suitable  provision  for 
old  age.  It  is  admitted  that,  if  the  conditions  of  service 
are  not  improved,  there  will  be  a  further  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  teachers.  Pensions  are  not  given  because  the 
State  has  a  personal  feeling  for  the  teacher,  but  because 
the  State  recognizes  (to  a  limited  extent)  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
viding  education  ;  and  it  finds  the  payment  of  pensions 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions.  Teachers  in  private 
schools  are  no  better  paid  than  teachers  in  State  schools. 
They  are  just  as  unable  to  make  provision  for  old  age. 
The  need  of  pensions  is  just  as  urgent.  The  matter  must 
be  pressed  again  and  again,  until  public  opinion  shall  be 
convinced.  A  report  of  the  proceedings,  written  by  a 
member  of  the  deputation,  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Ti-ie  Chairman  of  the  Assistant  Masters’  Association 
^  writes  to  the  press  to  make  public  a  case 

| Scandal f  &ross  injustice  to  an  assistant  master. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  describing  the 
incident  as  a  “gross  injustice,”  and  yet  we  can  find  no 
one  to  blame  except  that  intangible  abstraction,  the 
British  Public.  The  facts  are  these  :  an  assistant  master 
was  appointed  to  a  post  in  a  Welsh  county  school,  four 
years  ago,  at  a  salary  of  £160.  There  was  no  salary 
scale,  but  it  was  stated  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
that  “  the  question  of  increase  may  be  considered.”  The 
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governors  have  now  informed  the  master  that,  owing* 
to  the  condition  of  the  school  finances,  he  must  he 
prepared  to  accept  an  immediate  reduction  of  £30.  It  is 
stated  that  the  capacity  of  the  master  is  not  in  question ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  finance  only.  This  we  can  readily 
believe.  The  position  of  this  school  is  by  no  means 
exceptional  among  the  Welsh  county  schools.  The 
income  of  the  governors  is  a  fixed  sum,  and  they  have 
no  power  to  spend  beyond  their  income.  The  grants 
from  the  county  and  from  the  Board  of  Education  are 
fixed.  There  is  no  elasticity  anywhere.  When  there  is 
no  money,  the  salaries  cannot  be  paid.  It  is  the  national 
conscience  that  needs  awakening. 


The 

Register. 


Preparations  are  already  being  made  for  printing  the 
first  edition  of  the  Register  of  Teachers. 
If  there  are  any  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  yet  sent  in  their  applications  we  ad¬ 
vise  them  to  do  so  at  once,  in  order  that  their  names  may 
be  included  in  the  first  issue.  The  roll  of  “  great  names  ’’ 
grows  rapidly ;  the  leaders  among  teachers  and  those  in 
high  places  have  shown  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  Register  that  everyone  wishes  to  make  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  more 
modest  and  retiring  are  still  doubting  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  apply  for  registration.  It  is  worth  while,  not 
necessarily  for  any  individual  benefit,  but  because  we 
want  the  Register  to  be  a  standing  proof  of  the  solidarity 
of  teachers.  The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
has  already  urged  upon  all  members  the  advisability  of 
registering.  The  machinery  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Council,  2  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  and  to  ask  for 
a  form.  The  form  filled  up  (in  the  case  of  teachers  apply¬ 
ing  under  temporary  conditions),  with  one  signature  to 
guarantee  service,  registration  follows  automatically. 


The  power  of  expelling  a  pupil  from  school,  should  the 
necessity  arise,  is  one  that  must  be  main- 
Expulsion.  tained  in  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Lately  an  aggrieved  mother  has,  through 
the  press,  called  upon  the  nation  to  share  her  annoyance 
because  her  son  was  expelled  from  Eton.  The  Head 
Master  remained  firm  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
newspaper  controversy.  In  his  letter  to  the  mother,  sent 
by  her  to  the  newspapers,  Dr.  Lyttelton  said  :  “  It  is  not 
from  caprice  or  because  I  enjoy  doing  so  that  I  have  sent 
your  son  away,  but  because  I  am  quite  convinced  it  is  my 
duty.  When  this  is  the  case  no  amount  of  worrying  will 
make  me  relax  my  decision.”  This  is  the  attitude  of  the 
strong  Head  Master,  and  it  drew  from  the  officers  of  the 
“  Duty  and  Discipline  Movement  ”  a  letter  in  which  they 
expressed  their  thanks  to  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  for 
“  so  courageously  upholding  the  principles  of  duty  and 
discipline.”  The  power  of  expulsion  must  remain.  It  is 
often  said  that  only  in  secondary  schools  does  this  power 
exist ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  elementary  schools  also, 


though  in  the  latter  case  it  is  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  police  magistrate. 


We  have  received  strong  appeals  for  subscriptions  to 
the  Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund. 

Holidays.  The  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  points  out  how  much  is  already 
done  for  children  in  London.  The  rate-payer,  through 
the  County  Council,  makes  considerable  provision  for  the 
children’s  physical  well-being.  There  are  organized  games, 
regular  physical  exercises,  playground  classes,  school 
journeys,  open-air  schools,  and  medical  supervision.  The 
parks  and  open  spaces  provide  opportunities  for  healthy 
recreation.  All  these  go  to  show  that  the  national  con¬ 
science,  under  the  heading  of  expenditure  on  education, 
includes  provision  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
children.  But  at  present  no  one  suggests  that  the  rate¬ 
payer  should  make  himself  responsible  for  a  fortnight’s 
holiday  in  the  country  for  each  child.  Yet  such  a  holiday 
is  an  immense  boon  to  the  child,  and  consequently  to  the 
nation,  the  general  health  of  which  depends  upon  the 
health  of  each  individual.  The  Country  Holiday  Fund 
has  done  very  beneficial  work.  Increased  subscriptions 
are  asked  for,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  18  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  note  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  governing  bodies  and  Education 
Games.  Committees  to  consider  “  the  whole 

child  ”  in  framing  their  financial  esti¬ 
mates.  The  position  that  day  schools  exist  to  give 
intellectual  education  alone  is  no  longer  tenable.  In 
former  days,  not  very  long  ago,  the  boys  (and  less  often 
the  girls)  insisted  upon  games ;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  had  to  organize  them,  and  provide  the  equipment 
out  of  their  own  or  their  parents’  pockets.  No  school  is 
now  held  to  be  doing  its  whole  duty  to  its  pupils,  if  the 
governing  body  does  not  see  that  adequate  space  for 
games  is  provided  and  that  a  grant  is  given  towards 
equipment.  The  amount  of  the  grant  that  is  necessary 
must  depend  partly  upon  the  income  of  the  parents. 
But  there  are  still  some  governing  bodies  which  take  no 
responsibility  for  games.  We  write  this  Note  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  them  to  the  view  that  their  duty  is  to 
provide  for  the  whole  growth  of  the  child,  in  the  physical 
no  less  than  in  the  intellectual  sphere. 


The 

Kinema. 


Film-makers  are  showing  great  activity  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  field,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  results,  their  educational  advisei*s 
have  not  been  happy  or  else  the  advice 
given  has  not  been  followed.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Science  Teachers,  which  was  held  at  Grirton 
College,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wilson  made  the  same  charge  against 
the  producers  of  films  that  we  have  in  previous  issues 
pressed  upon  them.  They  are  very  busy  making  films  ; 
they  are  spending  money  freely  ;  they  offer  catalogues  of 
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wliat  are  called  educational  films ;  and  yet,  as  Mrs. 
Wilson  said,  “  these  are  certainly  not  educational  from 
most  teachers’  point  of  view.”  A  subject  of  educational 
interest  may  be  valueless  unless  it  is  treated  from  the 
educational  standpoint.  “  The  kinematograph,”  added 
Mrs.  Wilson,  “  might  be  of  real  educational  value  if 
teachers  were  consulted.”  That  the  matter  has  not  been 
taken  up  more  actively  by  Education  Authorities  is,  in 
our  opinion,  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  films  are 
produced  merely  as  pretty  or  “  interesting  ”  pictures,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  is  really  wanted  if 
moving  pictures  are  to  be  adopted  as  an  integral  part  of 
education. 

Contentment  with  the  position  in  which  we  shall  be 

placed  has  long  been  taught  as  a  part 
Safety  £  m  •  n  „ 

Values.  °f  Christian  ethics.  Discontent  usually 

comes  from  the  feeling  that  some  un¬ 
reasonable  barrier  is  interposed  between  a  man  and  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  powers.  This  view  was 
well  expressed  by  Lord  Moulton,  who,  in  opening  a  new 
boys’  school  and  technical  institute  the  other  day  at 
Woking,  said  that  the  most  dangerous  class  to  the  com¬ 
munity  was  that  which  could  be  in  a  better  position  than 
it  was,  and  knew  it.  “  Each  individual,”  he  said,  “  should 
be  able  to  climb  as  high  up  the  hill  of  difficulty  as  his 
wind  and  legs  would  take  him.  He  would  not  then  feel 
against  fate  the  bitter  anger  of  the  man  who  knew  he 
could  have  developed  himself  had  his  powers  been  given 
the  opportunity.”'  Lord  Moulton  thought  that  such 
institutions  as  the  one  he  was  then  opening  served  as 
safety  valves.  That  is  the  reasonable  view  to  take. 
Opportunities  for  education  should  be  provided  within 
the  reach  of  all.  It  is  not  everyone  who  has  the  power 
to  make  use  of  them.  Those  who  have  will  do  so,  to 
their  own  advantage  and  to  that  of  the  community. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  League  of  the 

T,  .  Empire  was  held  last  month  at  the 

The  League  n  ,  T 

of  the  Empire.  Paxton  Hall.  A  large  number  of  Over¬ 
seas  teachers  and  administrators  were 
present,  as  well  as  representatives  from  Associations  in 
England  that  unite  in  the  movement.  Of  these  Associa¬ 
tions  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  one.  Sir  Philip 
Hutchins  took  the  chair  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting, 
during  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
whose  arrival  was  delayed.  Sir  Horace  Hutchins  pre¬ 
sented  the  annual  report  and  pointed  out  the  continued 
growth  of  the  movement  and  its  value  in  promoting 
a  sense  of  solidarity  between  members  residing  in  different 
paits  of  the  Empire.  The  membership  of  teachers  and 
of  teachers  associations  was  especially  desired,  because  it 
was  through  the  schools  that  the  feeling  of  union  could 
best  be  developed.  An  invitation  was  given  to  the 
League  to  meet  in  Toronto  in  1916,  and  a  resolution 
accepting  this  invitation  was  moved  by  the  Head  Master 
of  Winchester  College  and  seconded  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 


Council.  In  the  evening  a  reception  of  members  was 
held. 


The  Society  of  Education,  the  formation  of  which  has 
been  promoted  by  the  Teachers’  Guild, 
of^Ed^ication  has  now,  as  we  learn  from  the  Teachers' 
Guild  Quarterly ,  been  established.  Canon 
Masterman  is  the  Chairman,  and  a  provisional  Committee 
has  been  nominated.  An  inauguration  meeting  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  held  towards  the  end  of  October.  The  aim  of  the 
Society  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
quote  from  the  Quarterly  : 


Until  bursaries  and  scholarships  can  be  founded  to  assist  educa¬ 
tional  research  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  collect  and  collate  all 
the  various  pieces  of  excellent  work  which  are  being  done  by  psycho¬ 
logists,  administrators,  and  others  working  at  educational  questions. 
It  is  only  by  this  sort  of  combined  action  that  any  true  science  of 
education  can  really  be  developed.  Teachers,  therefore,  must  co¬ 
operate  in  bringing  together  the  results  of  their  various  attempts  in 
order  that  the  foundations  of  such  a  science  may  be  laid,  and  it  is 
only  when  those  foundations  become  visible  to  the  world  that  there 
can  be  any  hope  that  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  endow  research 
in  education. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


New  Trustee  ot  the  British  Museum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Electing  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  held  June  24,  at  10  Downing  Street,  George  Gilbert 
Aime  Murray,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.B.A.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  elected  a  Trustee,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  William  R. 
Anson,  Bt.,  M.P. 


Boy  Scouts. 

Sir  T.  Thornhill  Shann,  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  Edu¬ 
cation  Committee,  expressed  a  very  favourable  view  of  the 
Boy  Scout  movement,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  and  argued  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  support  of 
Education  Committees.  He  says  : — “  I  know  something  of 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  deserves  the 
hearty  support  of  all  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  young. 
The  movement  is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  for  good  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  turns  the  natural  aud  irrepressible 
activity  of  the  boy  into  beneficent  channels.  It  not  only 
teaches  him  to  be  self-reliant,  alert,  and  observant,  but  it 
fosters  the  daily  practice  of  little  acts  of  kindliness  and  for¬ 
bearance  to  others,  and  hence  tends  to  inculcate  the  feeling  of 
brotherhood.  It  was  reasons  like  these  that  led  me  to  advise 
the  Education  Committee  three  years  ago  to  assist  the  Scout 
movement  in  Manchester  by  establishing  classes  to  enable 
Boy  Scouts  to  obtain  the  proficiency  badges  offered  by  their 
Association  in  such  subjects  as  ambulance,  pathfinder,  car¬ 
penter,  handyman,  leather-worker,  and  swimming.  These 
classes  were  attended  by  nearly  three  hundred  Scouts  last 
session.  I  hope  the  movement  will  receive  support  not  only 
from  the  well-to-do,  but  from  all  who  can  spare  a  little 
towards  this  excellent  object.” 


Conversazione  at  King’s  College,  London. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  July  1,  a  large  gathering  of 
visitors,  the  staff,  and  past  and  present  students  attended  a 
conversazione  at  King’s  College,  London.  The  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  chapel,  the  laboratories,  and  the  new  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  basement  was  much  appreciated  by  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  The  entrance  hall,  where  the  reception 
was  held,  was  gay  with  a  profusion  of  choice  blooms  ;  in  the 
corridors  and  in  the  quadrangle  the  scarlet  and  gold  robes  of 
eminent  professors  and  doctors  imparted  a  pleasing  touch  of 
bright  colour.  A  number  of  highly  interesting  exhibits  occu¬ 
pied  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  while  on  the  illu- 
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rninated  terrace  overlooking  the  Victoria  Embankment  the 
band  of  the  Coldstreapi  Guards  played  selections  throughout 
the  evening. 

The  Higher  Professions. 

An  Intelligence  Committee  for  the  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  information  on  the  higher  professions  for  women,  to 
be  known  as  the  Higher  Professions  Intelligence  Committee, 
has  just  been  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Central  Bureau 
for  the  Employment  of  Women  and  the  Students’  Careers 
Association,  Prince’s  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  includes  Lady  Bryce,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Courtney,  Miss  Hal¬ 
dane,  Mrs.  Deane  Streatfeild,  and  Miss  Spencer  (Secretary  of 
the  Central  Bureau). 


London  University. 

Sir  P.  Magnus,  on  June  29,  asked  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  if  he  could  inform  the  House  whether — 
and,  if  so,  what — negotiations  were  now  going  on  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  University  in  London  ;  and  whether  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  Government  to  create  a  new  London 
University. 

Mr.  Pease:  A  Departmental  Committee  is  now  dealing  with 
the  matter  in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  reference,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement  as  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  Government  certainly  contemplate  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London. 

Sir  P.  Magnus  :  Will  the  right  hon.  gentleman  use  his  best 
endeavours  to  correct  the  impression  which  has  been  produced 
by  his  speech  of  Tuesday  last,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was 
■contemplated  to  make  a  new  London  University,  apparently 
distinct  and  separate  P 

Mr.  Pease :  A  slip  of  that  kind  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
rthe  word  “  reconstitution.” 

In  reply  to  a  further  question  by  Sir  P.  Magnus, 

Mr.  Pease  said  he  did  not  suppose  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  frame  a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  education 
in  London  would  be  able  to  submit  their  report  before  the 
■close  of  the  Session. 


Foundation  of  a  Scholarship  at  Marlborough  College. 
Mr.  Henry  Richardson,  of  Sigglesthorne,  Marlborough,  for 
thirty-five  years  assistant  master  of  Marlborough  College, 
who  died  on  May  13,  aged  sixty-eight  years,  left  estate  valued 
at  £21,143  gross,  with  net  personalty  sworn  at  £18,705.  He 
left  £1,000  to  the  Council  of  the  Marlborough  College  to 
provide  a  second  South  African  War  Memorial  Scholarship, 
on  condition  that  my  name  is  not  associated  with  it,”  to  the 
Memorial  Reading  Room  of  Marlborough  College  a  number  of 
books,  and  to  “  any  friend  of  mine,  especially  any  past  or 
present  Marlborough  boy  or  master,  any  book,  picture,  or 
other  souvenir.”  He  requested  that  his  remains  should  be 
cremated,  and  he  stated  that  he  should  like  his  name  to  be 
carved  on  the  panel  in  Chapel,  if  the  Chapel  Committee 
should  approve.  He  also  left  bequests  to  charities,  including 
£100  to  the  Benevolent  and  Orphan  Fund  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  in  memory  of  John  Bourchier  and  John 
Mylne,  “  who  both  died  of  consumption,  a  disease  to  which  so 
many  teachers  fall  victims.” 


Appointments. 

The  Council  and  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have 
■elected  Mr.  Walter  Alison  Phillips  to  the  new  Lecky  Profes¬ 
sorship  of  Modern  History. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Clarke,  an  assistant  master  at  Sir  William 
Borlase’s  School,  Marlow,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School,  Leicestershire. 

The  Governors  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology  have  appointed  Dr.  A.  N.  Whitehead,  F;R.S.,  to 
the  newly  constituted  Chair  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Dr. 
C.  G.  Cullis  to  the  Professorship  of  Economic  Mineralogy. 

On  the  nomination  of  the  Principal  of  the  University  of 
London,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Bryce  of  Dechmount,  O.M., 
F.R.S.,  has  been  appointed  Creighton  Lecturer  for  the  year 
1914-15.  The  title  of  the  Lecture  will  be  published  at  a  later 
date- 


The  Council  of  the  Froebel  Society  has  appointed  as  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Society  Miss  L.  C.  Courtenay,  formerly  Head 
Mistress  of  the  Dover  High  School  and  occasional  Inspector 
for  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Parkinson,  M.A.  Oxon.,  assistant  master  of 
Emanuel  School,  Wandsworth,  has  been  elected  by  the  City 
Corporation  Head  Master  of  the  Freemen’s  Orphan  School, 
Brixton,  in  succession  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Montague,  resigned. 

The  Governors  of  Dulwich  College  have  appointed  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  Merchiston  Castle  School,  Edinburgh,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Gilkes  as  Head  Master.  Mr.  Smith  is  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  native  of  Ayr.  He  was  educated  at  Ayr 
Academy,  Edinburgh  University  (graduating  Master  of  Arts 
with  First  Class  honours  in  Classics),  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  took  a  first  in  Moderations  in  1889  and  in 
Literae  Humaniores  in  1891.  After  teaching  for  a  few  months 
at  Edinburgh  Academy  he  became  in  1892  an  assistant  master 
at  Rugby,  where  he  remained  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Head  Mastership  of  Merchiston  Castle  School  in  1898. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN  JUNIOR 

FORMS.* 

II. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Franklin. 

“  For  perhaps  the  first  time  in  England  all  the  students  of 
language,  from  poets  to  philologists,  are  sitting  down  together 
before  this  fort  of  speech.  It  is  a  singular  and  animating 
spectacle,  and  a  fine  ruffle  of  gallantry  sweeps  through  the 
camp ;  for  there  is  a  dragon  in  the  case,  and  the  lady  to  be 
relieved  is  the  genius  of  our  tongue.”  One  wonders  on  reading 
this  and  similar  statements  with  regard  to  the  studying  of 
teaching  English  whether  the  “dragon”  is  not  of  our  own 
creating.  It  is  true  that  for  many  years  English  was 
neglected,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  literature  and  language 
was  the  possession  only  of  the  picked  pupils ;  but  of  late 
years  there  have  been  many  efforts  made  to  combat  the  in¬ 
ability  to  write,  speak,  and  read  our  language,  and  yet  few 
are  satisfied  with  the  result  of  such  efforts.  Perhaps  the  key 
to  the  problem  is  so  simple  that  we  have  missed  it  in  our 
earnest  strivings  after  systems  and  methods.  Our  babies  suc¬ 
ceed  in  walking  by  attempting  to  walk ;  they  learn  how  to  eat 
and  drink  becomingly  by  practising  these  arts  :  and,  in  spite 
of  scientific  apparatus,  most  of  them  we  hope  will  learn  how 
to  button  their  boots  and  shoes  and  garments  by  buttoning 
them.  So  they  would  learn  English  by  reading  good  English 
and  narrating  and  writing  good  English.  The  “  dragon  which 
guides  the  genius  of  our  tongue  ”  takes  the  form  of  our  school 
books  and  oral  lessons.  Give  the  children  free  access  to 
literature,  and  they  will  gain  ideas  which  will  nourish  and 
sustain  them,  and  words  wherewith  to  express  them. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  Charlotte  Mason  has  in  her 
Correspondence  School  (numbering  some  fifteen  hundred 
children)  tested  this  principle  of  bringing  up  children  on  a 
wide  curriculum  of  books,  whilst  at  the  same  time  training 
their  hands  and  eyes  by  means  of  manual  work — with  wood 
and  clay,  drawing,  gardening,  cooking,  &c.  Her  experience 
leads  her  to  say  that  “  all  children  so  taught  express  them¬ 
selves  in  forcible  and  fluent  English  and  use  a  copious  voca¬ 
bulary.”  This  contention  can  be  proved  by  a  glance  at  the 
answers  to  examination  questions."!  A  little  child  of  six,  at 
the  end  of  the  term  when  chapters  ix  to  xvii  of  I  Samuel  had 
been  taken  (the  teacher  using  as  well  Paterson  Smyth  s 
“  Bible  for  the  Young  ”  and  other  books),  answers  as  follows  :  — 

Tell  all  about  this  first  Coronation. 

Saul  was  going  along  with  his  servant  to  find  the  asses.  He  met 
a  lot  of  milkmaids  going  to  draw  water,  and  Saul  asked  where  the 


*  The  first  article  in  this  series,  by  Dr.  David,  appeared  in  the 
July  number. 

f  To  be  seen  at  the  Parents’  National  Education  Union  Office, 
26  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  or  by  post  on  application. 
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prophet  was.  And  the  milkmaids  said,  “  Make  haste !  for  the 
prophet  came  here  this  morning  at  nine  o’clock.”  He  went  on  very 
fast  and  he  met  Samuel.  Samuel  said,  “  You  got  to  eat  with  me  to¬ 
day.”  And  Saul  did  eat  with  Samuel.  He  went  down  into  the 
parlour  and  the  cook  brought  him  a  leg.  He  ate  the  leg  and  went 
out  into  the  street  and  Samuel  poured  a  horn  of  oil  on  Saul’s  forehead 
and  said,  “Now  you’re  King.”  Samuel  told  him,  first  he  would 
meet  a  few  men,  then  some  people  coming  down  with  pipes  and 
musical  instruments.  Saul  went  and  he  did  meet  these  people. 

All  the  people  and  Saul  were  going  to  be  blindfolded  and  they  were 
going  to  put  their  hands  in  a  bowl  to  draw.  The  people  drew  lots  and 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  drawn,  then  the  tribe  of  Saul  and  all  the 
people  said,  “  God  save  the  King.” 

Here  is  another  example  from  a  child  of  eight  and  a  half : — 

Why  did  God  reject  Saul  from  being  King  ? 

Because  of  his  disobedience.  One  day  Saul  and  his  men  were  on 
the  battlefield,  waiting  for  Samuel  to  offer  sacrifices  and  bless  the 
army.  And  as  Samuel  tarried,  Saul  offered  the  sacrifice  himself. 
And  as  he  finished  he  saw  Samuel  coming  up  with  a  fierce,  angry 
and  solemn  face.  And  Saul’s  answer  was  that  the  people  were 
getting  frightened.  Another  time  Saul  made  a  vow  to  kill  every  one 
that  ate  anything  so  as  to  ensure  victory.  It  showed  that  Saul  was 
getting  superstitious. 

His  next  disobedience  was  to  put  up  for  himself  a  monument  at 
Carmel.  It  was  after  the  battle  of  the  Amalekites.  Saul  and  his 
men  knew  very  well  that  they  should  not  touch  anything  that 
belonged  to  the  Amalekites.  But  Saul  took  deliberately  the  best  of 
the  sheep  and  oxen  for  himself.  But  on  his  way  home  he  met  Samuel, 
and  said  to  him  nervously,  ‘  ‘  I  have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord.”  And  Samuel  asked,  “What  meaneth  this  lowing  of  oxen 
and  bleating  of  sheep?”  Samuel  told  him,  “Behold  to  obey  is 
better  than  sacrifice  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.” 

And  in  English  History  where  the  books  read  were  Arnold 
Foster’s  “  History  of  England  ”  on  the  special  period,  Kings¬ 
ley’s  “  Westward  Ho  !  ”  Macaulay’s  “  Armada,”  Tennyson’s 
“  Kevenge,”  and  other  poems  and  ballads,  we  get  the  following 
from  a  child  aged  nine  and  three-quarters  : — ■ 

Tell  the  Story  of  the  coming  of  the  Great  Armada. 

Philip  determined  to  give  one  big  blow  against  England  which 
should  crush  her  power.  He  gathered  a  huge  army  in  Holland  and 
he  prepared  many  ships  to  sail  to  the  Netherlands  and  carry  the  army 
across  to  England. 

At  last  the  great  fleet  started,  but  it  was  driven  back  by  the  wind. 
In  England  also  a  great  army  was  gathered  together,  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  did  not  listen  to  the  Pope,  who  had  said  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  the  queen,  they  flocked  together,  not 
minding  if  they  did  fight  with  Roman  Catholics.  The  English 
were  not  nearly  as  well  off  in  many  things  as  the  Spaniards — the 
army  was  not  nearly  as  great,  and  what  there  was  of  an  army  was 
not  much  good,  for  there  were  few  real  soldiers ;  the  only  soldiers 
were  a  small  bodyguard  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  and  few  had  ever  fought, 
and  they  were  not  used  to  acting  together. 

Eor  ships  they  were  fairly  w'ell  off,  merchants  readily  supplied 
ships,  with  crew  and  gunpowder  and  guns,  all  ready  supplied. 

Once  Queen  Elizabeth  went  and  made  a  speech  to  the  soldiers,  in 
it  she  said  “I  am  hut  a  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  of  a  King,  and 
a  King-  of  England  too ;  and  think  it  foul  scorn  that  Palma,  or  any 
other  nation  should  come  against  my  realm.  But  I  trust  we  shall 
win  the  victory  this  day.  And  I  myself  will  fight  with  you.” 

Beacons  had  been  made  on  all  the  high  places,  so  that  when  first 
the  Armada  should  he  seen,  they  might  all  he  lit,  and  so  get  England 
ready  to  meet  them. 

At  last  the  fleet-  had  been  sighted  off  Lizard  Point,  the  beacons 
were  at  once  lit  and  all  the  people  got  ready.  The  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them  many  priests,  to  turn  the  Protestants  into  Roman 
Catholics  when  they  had  conquered  England — a  few  surgeons,  incase 
any  one  should  get  wounded — and  in  a  great  chest  they  had  brought 
some,  &c. 

Anyone  can  test  for  himself  whether  the  same  freshness  of 
style  is  gained  from  many  of  the  methods  used— e.g.  a  lecture, 
or  talk  about  Saul ;  the  reading  and  discussing  of  some  poem, 
when  the  dissecting  and  analysing  seems  to  destroy  the 
child’s  natural  joy  in  the  beauty  of  word  and  phrase. 

A  frequent  examination  question  is  to  ask  the  children  to 
describe  a  picture  studied,  &c.,  in  verse  in  the  metre  of  some 
poem  which  has  been  read  during  the  term.  The  high  average 
standard  reached  invariably  astonishes  those  accustomed  to 
other  methods  of  teaching  English  composition. 

If  one  reads  to  a  child  of  any  age  from  six  to  ten  an  account 
of  an  incident,  graphically  and  tersely  told,  the  child  will 
relate  what  he  has  heard  point  by  point,  though  not  word  for 
word,  and  will  add  delightful  original  touches.  What  is 


more,  he  will  relate  the  passage  months  later  because  he  has 
visualized  the  scene  and  appropriated  that  bit  of  knowledge. 
A  rhetorical  passage,  written  in  “  journalese  ”  makes  no  im¬ 
pression  on  him  ;  if  the  passage  be  read  more  than  once,  he 
may  become  letter-perfect,  but  the  spirit,  the  individuality  has 
gone  out  of  the  exercise.  An  older  boy  or  girl  will  read  one 
of  Bacon’s  Essays,  say,  or  a  passage  from  De  Quincey,  and 
will  write  or  tell  it  very  forcibly  and  with  some  style,  either 
at  the  moment  or  months  later.  We  know  how  Coleridge 
recited  a  whole  pamphlet  of  Burke’s  at  a  college  supper,  though 
he  had  probably  read  it  no  more  than  once.  Here  on  the  very 
surface  is  the  key  to  that  attention,  interest,  literary  style, 
wide  vocabularjq  love  of  books  and  readiness  in  speaking, 
which  we  all  feel  should  belong  to  an  education  that  is  only 
begun  at  school  and  continued  throughout  life. 

These  are  the  things  for  which  we  are  all  striving,  and 
which  Miss  Mason  is  labouring  to  disclose  for  public  use.  A 
schoolmistress  who  had  studied  her  methods  of  teaching 
English  applied  the  above  test,  and  read  to  a  class  of  half- 
timers,  aged  twelve  and  a  half,  Miss  Mitford’s  “  Our  Tillage. ” 
Six  weeks  afterwards  the  class  were  asked  to  describe  some 
scene  they  had  witnessed.  I  subjoin  one  of  the  answers  : — 

Our  Tillage  ox  Whit  Monday. 

“What  a  beautiful  day!”  Such  was  the  exclamation  I  made 
when  I  awoke  on  Whit  Monday  to  find  the  sun  laughing  at  me 
through  the  window,  and  inviting  me  out  into  the  fresh  morning  air. 
As  I  look  out  of  my  bedroom  window  I  can  see  a  copse.  How 
beautiful  it  is  !  The  trees  are  nodding  and  seem  to  be  saying  “  Good 
morning  !  ” 

To  day  is  Whit  Monday,  the  day  on  which  most  scholars  of  the 
different  Sunday  schools  walk  round  the  village  to  sing  their  hymns 
of  praise.  Most  of  the  scholars  meet  at  1.30  p.m.  at  their  respective 
schools  and  have  a  practice  before  setting  out  to  walk. 

We  will  follow  them  and  see  what  they  do.  Ah  !  here  comes  a 
band  of  scholars.  “  Who  are  these  scholars  ?  ”  I  ask.  The  “  Primi¬ 
tives  ”  is  the  answer  I  receive.  Let  us  stay  and  listen  to  their 
singing.  What  a  sweet  melodious  sound  comes  from  the  hand  of 
scholars  as  they  sing  a  hymn  entitled  :  “  Christ’s  Little  Child  ”  ;  hut 
we  must  pass  on,  for  the  time  is  passing  quickly. 

As  I  look  over  the  moor  I  can  see  in  the  distance  the  flutter  of 
white  dresses.  What  a  long  procession  this  is  !  What  a  patter  of 
little  feet!  It  is  the  Wesleyans  who  are  going  round  the  village 
singing  their  hymns.  There  comes  their  waggon  hearing  their 
harmonium  and  organist,  but  I  can  see  other  things  on  it  besides. 
What  are  they?  Tiny  children  with  bright,  happy  faces,  delighted 
because  they  are  having  a  ride.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  their 
sweet  singing.  The  conductor  is  now  telling  them  that  tea  is  ready. 

Let  us  follow  them  and  see  how  tea  is  conducted.  Ah  !  here 
comes  a  man  with  the  tea-urn  and  another  with  the  buns.  Just 
look  at  the  tiny  children’s  eyes.  How  they  sparkle  !  What  a 
clapping  of  little  hands  !  These  are  the  Wesleyan  scholars  who 
are  seated  round  the  room  enjoying  their  tea  and  buns.  Let  us 
leave  these  and  go  and  see  how  the  Primitives  conduct  their  tea. 
The  scholars  are  seated  on  forms  in  the  school  yard  and  are  enjoying 
their  buns.  “Do  you  provide  mugs  for  tea  ?  ”  I  ask.  “No,  they 
bring  their  own,”  is  the  reply. 

Tea  is  finished  and  the  scholars  rush  in  a  body  to  the  field  which 
has  been  selected  and  lent  them  for  them  to  play  in.  Different 
kinds  of  games  are  being  played  now.  Here  is  a  party  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  playing  ball. 

How  the  little  children  flit  from  place  to  place  !  Some  are  running 
after  a  ball,  some  trying  to  catch  their  friends.  What  is  that  I 
hear?  A  shout  of  “Hurrah!”  Ah!  I  see  what  all  this  noise  is- 
about.  There  is  a  man  with  a  bag  containing  sweets.  All  the 
children  are  standing  in  a  row'  waiting  in  breathless  excitement  for 
their  turn  to  come  to  receive  a  gift  of  sweets. 

The  children,  being  supplied  with  sweets,  run  away  again  to  enjoy 
their  play  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  evening  wanes  and  night  draws  nigh.  What  a  beautiful  sun¬ 
set  !  I  will  try  and  describe  it.  J ust  imagine  a  blue  cloudless  sky 
with  a  purple  horizon  tinted  with  orange  and  red.  The  sun  is  like 
a  ball  of  fire  sending  its  glorious  light  on  to  a  small  pond.  What  a 
picture  it  makes  with  the  rippling  of  the  water,  the  reflection  of  the 
sky,  and  the  beautiful  green  bushes  that  surround  the  pond. 

The  sun  has  set  and  darkness  begins  to  creep  over  the  land;  the 
birds  and  beasts  have  gone  to  rest,  and  the  children,  being  tired  ouf 
with  their  day’s  doings,  follow  the  example  of  the  birds  and  beasts  and 
flowers,  and  trot  home  with  weary  feet  and  drooping  eyelids,  holding 
on  to  the  hands  of  their  parents  or  elder  sisters.  What  a  difference 
in  these  children  from  this  afternoon.  The  bright  happy  children  of 
the  afternoon  are  now  tired  out  and  glad  to  he  led  home  by  their 
parents  and  put  to  bed  to  sleep  and  dream  of  their  day’s  doings. 
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But  extracts  and  little  bits  of  desultory  reading,  however 
good,  are  not  enough,  neither  is  “  lmowsing  in  a  library,”  or 
casual  home-reading.  If  we  give  children  living  books  in 
school  hours,  for  their  actual  lessons,  they  will  browse  in 
libraries  and  borrow  books  with  some  real  purpose  so  that 
they  may  satisfy  their  intellectual  joy.  Allowing  for  Bernard 
Shaw’s  whimsical  manner,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  him  as 
supporting  our  theory.  “  With  thewoi’ld’s  bookshelves  loaded 
with  fascinating  and  inspiring  books,  you  are  forced  to  read 
a  hideous  imposture  called  a  school  book,  written  by  a  man 
who  cannot  write:  a  book  from  which  no  human  being  can 
learn  anything :  a  book  which,  though  you  may  decipher  it, 
you  cannot  in  any  fruitful  sense  read,  though  the  enforced 
attempt  will  make  you  loathe  the  sight  of  a  book  all  the  rest 
of  your  life.”  And  again:  “Though  nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  read  the  budget  of  stupid  party  lies  that  serve 
as  a  textbook  of  history  in  school,  I  remember  reading 
Robertson’s  ‘Charles  V’  and  his  history  of  Scotland  from 
end  to  end  most  laboriously.” 

In  the  Parents’  Union  School,  Miss  Mason  gives  such  books 
as,  e.g.,  “Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,”  “A  Child’s  Garden  of 
Verses,”  “The  Golden  Staircase,”  “Aesop’s  Fables,”  Mrs. 
Gatty’s  “  Parables  from  Nature,”  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
“  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,”  “  English  History  from  Original 
Sources,”  “The  Story  of  the  World,”  “From  Pole  to  Pole,” 
up  to  Plato’s  “Republic,”  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  Green’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  English  People,”  Sir  J.  Seeley’s  “Expansion  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Marco  Polo’s  “Travels,”  &c.  With  such  books  she 
is  teaching  history,  geography,  science,  literature,  and,  pari 
passu,  English.  She  chooses  the  syllabus  of  reading  for  the 
live  classes  (six  to  seventeen)  with  care  and  literary  acumen. 
She  says : — 

We  find  it  a  good  plan  in  the  Parents’  Union  School  to  make 
history  the  central  subject,  and  to  let  other  subjects,  such  as 
literature,  geography  or  travel,  reading  in  modern  languages, 
radiate  from  the  history  studied,  an  arrangement  which  appeals  to 
common  sense,  and  most  teachers  follow  some  such  rule. 

Now  for  the  crucial  question — that  of  a  wide  curriculum.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  teachers  are,  from  their  point  of  view,  justified  in 
their  protest  against  the  inclusion  of  many  subjects  of  study.  Let 
us  consider  the  laborious  process  of  getting,  say,  a  single  historical 
incident,  with  the  events  that  led  to  it  and  that  ensued,  “  into  ”  a  class. 
The  master,  we  will  say,  gives  a  lesson  or  lecture,  with  blackboard 
notes,  readings  from  various  authorities,  and  any  pictures  or  other 
illustrations  that  occur.  Then  follows  a  questionnaire  in  which  the 
bright  boys  shine,  but  the  majority  continue  to  do  nothing.  Full 
notes  have  been  dictated  and  taken  down  by  the  boys  during  the 
lecture,  which  they  report  in  extenso,  and  the  master  at  his  leisure  (!) 
corrects.  Three  “periods”  of  school-time  have  been  encroached 
upon,  but  little  knowledge  is  gained,  and  that  imperfectly  known  by 
the  best  boys  and  oddly  muddled  by  the  rest.  The  attention  of  the 
boys  has  been  divided  between  their  private  subjects  of  speculation, 
the  effort  of  taking  notes,  and  the  matter  in  hand ;  so  very  little  is 
done,  even  with  an  inspiring  teacher. 

Let  us  substitute  self-education  for  this  manner  of  conscientious 
teaching.  Every  boy  has  his  book,  a  well  written,  considerable 
manual ;  a  single  good  book  should,  I  think,  be  left  to  tell  its  own 
tale.  The  boys  read  a  section  or  a  chapter  either  aloud  or  silently, 
little  or  no  explanation  is  offered  ;  a  boy  can  understand  what  he  is 
able  to  read,  and  the  book  explains  itself.  In  half  an  hour  the  class 
will  have  read  a  number  of  pages  ;  then  a  few  of  the  less  attentive 
boys  are  required  to  narrate  what  falls  under  such  and  such  a  heading 
(on  the  blackboard)  ;  or,  the  boys  are  tested  by  being  required  to 
write  a  short  paragraph  on  some  point  in  the  lesson.  Their  spelling 
and  composition  will  probably  be  good  because  these  are  learned  by 
reading.  Their  intelligent  mastery  of  the  subject  is  pleasing  ;  even 
the  dull  boys  know  ;  the  class  is  at  attention  all  the  time,  under¬ 
standing  that  only  a  single  reading  will  be  allowed.  What  is  read 
with  attention  is  not  forgotten,  and  no  getting  up  of  notes  is  ne¬ 
cessary  later  when  a  general  examination  is  due.  The  amount  of 
time  saved  is  so  great  that  a  large  number  of  good  books  are  in 
reading  each  term,  while  no  more  time  is  afforded  for  history  and 
literature,  say,  than  is  given  in  any  good  school. 

Give  the  scholar  books  that  are  worth  reading,  let  him  do  the 
work  for  himself,  and  his  attention  does  not  flag  ;  he  is  able  to  take 
in  any  fairly  lucid  passage  at  a  single  reading,  and  his  mind  works 
after  its  manner  upon  that  which  it  has  apprehended.  We  come 
into  the  world  with  enormous  curiosity  ready  to  develop  into  a  love 
of  knowledge  ;  with,  also,  a  desire  for  variety,  change,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  utilized  in  school-work.  Give  short  lesson  “  periods,” 
include  many  subjects  during  the  week,  and  children  will  do  double 
the  work  in  double  the  number  of  subjects  with  less  labour  and  better 


results  than  they  would  do  half  the  work  in  half  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  under  the  usual  conditions.  Now,  this  is  true  only  if  they  read 
for  themselves  their  own  books ;  but  many  teachers  are  like  a 
chauffeur  who  would  not  only  *  ‘  feed  ’  ’  his  engine  but  get  down  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  his  car  !  We  insist  on  turning  the  wheels  of  a 
child’s  mind,  whereas  our  sole  duties  are  to  supply  and  direct  it, 
and,  because  a  child  is  not  an  engine,  to  give  impulse  and  sympathy. 
An  energetic  teacher  complains  that  if  he  is  not  to  teach  all  the  time 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  ;  he  is  zealous,  like  that  curate  to 
whom  his  vicar  gently  hinted  that  it  would  be  well  from  time  to  time 
to  read  a  sermon  by  one  of  our  great  divines  instead  of  preaching  his 
own.  “  Sir,”  said  he,  “do  you  think  I  would  offer  my  Maker  that 
which  cost  me  nothing?”  “Very  true,  very  true,  my  dear  fellow, 
but  should  we  not  offer  that  which  is  worth  something  ?  ” 

Conscientious  teachers  love  to  spend  themselves,  to  give  that  which 
costs  them  something,  but  is  what  they  give  of  value  ?  Or  is  it  not 
true  that  either  teacher  or  scholar  works  during  a  lesson,  but  not 
both  ?  The  teacher’s  more  delicate  and  less  obvious  work  is  profitable 
to  his  pupils ;  not  so,  that  really  fine  lesson  on  which  he  has  spent 
himself  ;  for  in  this  regard,  if  teachers  will  but  believe  it,  the  returns 
are  in  the  ratio  of  the  expenditure,  not  of  energy  on  the  teacher’s 
part,  but  of  attention  on  that  of  the  pupil. 

A  little  person  goes  about  all  day  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  his 
remarks  surprise  his  elders ;  many  a  written  tale  delights  him  ;  but 
when  he  goes  to  school,  he  is  not  allowed  to  forage  in  those  fields 
which  we  call  books.  But  he  cannot  read,  you  say.  No,  nor  is  there 
j  any  hurry  that  he  should  acquire  the  mechanical  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  Tell  him  tales ;  let  him  learn  flowers  and  birds  and 
things  till  he  is  six  ;  then  he  should  go  to  school,  whether  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  learning  to  read  and  write  and  sum  are  by  far  the 
least  important  parts  of  his  education.  He  begins  to  be  at  home  in 
the  worlds  of  letters,  history,  travel,  not  through  watered-down  re- 
i  productions  brought  to  “his  level,”  but  through  poems,  tales,  his- 
I  tories — the  best  that  we  have.  His  serious  self-education  has  begun, 
because  he  narrates  what  is  read  to  him.  He  listens  with  fixed 
attention,  and  is  able  to  tell  the  whole  ;  that  is,  he  acquires  the 
reading  habit  during  the  two  or  three  years  spent  in  learning  the 
crafts  of  reading  and  writing ;  and,  in  so  far  as  he  possesses  this 
habit,  he  is  better  educated  than  many  a  boy  or  girl  who  on  leaving- 
school  are  unable  to  fix  their  attention  in  such  wise  as  to  know  a 
page  or  passage  at  the  first  reading.  By  and  by,  when  he  can  read, 
the  habit  of  attention  continues  with  him  ;  he  knows  quite  well  what 
he  is  reading,  and  is  bored  by  much  talk  about  it.  What  he  wants  to 
know  is  that  his  teacher  cares  too ;  for  him  he  feels  a  ballad  or  an 
ode  (not  a  sonnet,  though,  for  that  usually  touches  a  chord  of  ex¬ 
perience),  plays  his  part  in  the  history  of  his  race,  journeys  with  the 
traveller,  sees  the  things  he  reads  of. 

We  are  told  every  day  that  England  is  degenerating,  that  we  are 
becoming  a  commonplace  people  with  vulgar  aims  ;  and  it  is  amusing 
that  one  should  stand  and  cry  aloud — Books,  more  Books,  Books  in 
school,  and  Books  on  many  subjects — as  the  sole  efficient  bulwark 
against  an  invasion  of  materialism.  Abana  and  Pharpar  are  better 
rivers  than  Jordan,  but  the  Jordan  I  propose  is  an  infallible  cure  for 
the  dead  and  leprous  spirit  of  man,  because  nothing  speaks  to  us 
more  directly  from  the  Spirit  of  God  than  the  best  books  of  the 
best  men;  and  does  not  “Books”  include,  and  put  in  its  proper 
place,  close  converse  with,  familiar  knowledge  of  the  book  par  excel¬ 
lence,  through  whose  pages  we  believe  that  we  are  taught  of  God  ? 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  Miss 
Mason,  I  have  allowed  her  to  plead  for  the  giving  of  living 
ideas  to  children  rather  than  more  especially  for  the  teaching 
of  English.  But  to  me  the  advantage  of  these  methods  is  just 
that,  whilst  attaining  our  object  and  giving  children  a  rich 
vocabulary  and  the  power  of  expression  in  speech,  and  writing, 
we  are  also  answering  the  cry  for  “  persons  ”  nourished  on 
knowledge  and  ideas. 

Articles  have  lately  appeared  in  these  pages  on  “  Sane  Sex 
Teaching,”  and  the  point  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
children’s  minds  should  be  filled  so  as  to  help  them  to  avoid 
temptation.  Incidentally,  whilst  teaching  them  English  we 
are  doing  this,  and  I  venture  to  think  more  effectually  than 
by  means  of  lessons  in  oral  composition,  or  by  the  setting 
of  desultory  essays,  &c.  Wide  interests  leads  to  chastity  of 
thought  and  word.  The  “reading  habit”  formed  in  early 
years  would  prevent  the  possibility  of,  e.g.,  the  hunting  for 
obscene  words  in  a  dictionary.  The  little  boy  whose  reading 
had  led  him  towards  this  end  had  indeed  been  given  an  in¬ 
strument  full  of  dangerous  possibilities,  Avithout  any  guide 
as  to  how  to  handle  it. 

Moreover,  the  temptations  offered  by  ugly,  vulgar  books, 
depicting  untrue  situations  and  men  and  women  who  never 
could  have  lived,  will  be  quite  easily  resisted  by  those  children 
who  have  been  given  entry  into  their  heritage  of  literature. 
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They  ask  for  more  time  to  read  the  many  works  of  their 
friends  among  the  great  ar-tists,  who,  like  George  Mered ith, 
feel  “  that  all  right  use  of  life,  and  the  one  secret  of  life,  is  to 
pave  ways  for  the  firmer  footing  of  those  who  succeed  us;  as 
to  my  works,  I  know  them  faulty,  think  them  of  worth  only 
when  they  point  the  way  to  that  end.  Close  knowledge  of  our 
fellows,  discernment  of  the  laws  of  existence,  these  lead  to 
great  civilization.  I  have  supposed  that  the  novel,  exposing 
and  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  man,  may  help  us  to 
such  sustaining  roadside  gifts.  But  I  have  never  started  on 
a  novel  to  pursue  the  theory  it  developed.” 

This  same  writer  tells  us  elsewhere  how  Beauchamp,  “while 
admitting  that  he  could  not  quite  master  it,  liked  the  book 
he  had  dug  out  of  a  bookseller’s  shop  in  Malta,  captivated  by 
its  title,  and  had,  since  the  day  of  his  purchase,  gone  at  it 
again  and  again,  getting  nibbles  of  golden  meaning  by  instal¬ 
ments,  as  with  a  solitary  pick  in  a  very  dark  mine,  until  the 
illumination  of  an  idea  struck  him  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  book  than  there  was  in  himself.  This  was 
sufficient  to  secure  the  devoted  attachment  of  young  Mr. 
Beauchamp.” 

Every  great  biography  shows  us  how  natural  it  is  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  delight  in  effort  of  an  intellectual  kind,  and  how  they 
love  the  turn  of  a  sentence,  and  the  sound  of  beautiful 
rhythm,  and  yet  we  go  on  giving  them  “  Stories  from  Tenny¬ 
son,”  and  “Water  Babies  told  to  the  Children,”  and  let  them 
see  “  Hamlet  ”  on  the  kinema.  A  girl  of  seventeen,  my  com¬ 
panion  in  a  railway  carriage,  observed  to  her  friend  who  was 
reading  “  Les  Miserables  ”  in  English,  “  I  needn’t  bother  to 
read  that ;  I  saw  it  on  the  kinema.”  The  right  “teaching  of 
English  ”  would  have  made  her  see  the  blasphemy  of  this 
remark. 


FIN  JUILLET. 


There’s  a  stirring  in  the  study,  and  a  rustle  in  the  class, 
There  is  quivering  sensation  in  the  air, 

There’s  a  sound  as  of  a  going  that  will  surely  come  to  pass, 

Of  an  exit  from  the  pedagogic  chair; 

There  are  symptoms  of  the  shedding  of  the  academic  gown, 
Of  the  hurling  of  the  academic  cap, 

Of  the  academic  duster  cast  incontinently  down, 

Of  a  dancing  on  the  academic  map. 

There’s  a  smashing  of  the  test-tube  and  a  sweeping  of  the 
floor, 

A  detaching  of  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 

There  is  emptying  of  bottles  of  their  H2S04, 

Of  their  AgX 03  and  HC1; 

There  is  banging  of  the  lexicon,  and  closing  of  the  page 
Where  Atco  lurks  the  guileless  youth  to  vex; 

And  the  curtain’s  falling  rapidly  upon  the  darkling  stage 
Where  the  Ranae  chant  a  last  /3peKe/ce/ce'£. 

There’s  the  downland  ever  changing  ’neath  the  shadow  and 
the  sun, 

And  the  sea-wind  whirring  cleanly  through  the  gorse, 
And  the  fiords  that  own  the  sceptre  of  the  admirable  Lunn, 
And  the  bunkers  low’ring  grim  around  the  course; 
There’s  the  trout  defying  artifice  in  limpid  mountain  stream, 
There’s  the  road  that  hears  the  panting  push-bike’s  toil, 
While  the  purring  of  the  engine  lulls  the  plutocrat  to  dream 
Of  a  universe  of  rubber  and  of  oil. 

Be  the  dear  impedimenta  salmon-rod  or  spade  and  pail, 

Be  the  destination  Margate  or  Montreux, 

Do  they  rush  to  mount  the  Dolomites,  or  press  they  on  the 
trail 

Of  phonetics  at  St.  Malo  or  Bayeux, 

’Tis  a  glad  farewell  and  merry  to  the  blackboard  and  the 
chalk, 

To  the  “  function  ”  and  the  cosine  and  the  taxi., 

And  an  exodus  superlative  from  endless  realms  of  talk 
To  lose  the  weary  teacher  in  the  man. 

A.  C.  B. 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


No  More  Poetry. 

Mr.  Pease,  speaking  a  little  time  ago  at  Colchester,  had  two* 
humorous  stories  of  children  in  elementary  schools.  The 
first  was  about  Johnny,  who  not  only  learnt  poetry  at  school,, 
but  insisted  upon  repeating  it  to  his  unwilling  parents.  His 
mother  wrote  to  the  teacher  :  “  Please  do  not  teach  him  any 
more  poetry.  He  is  going  to  be  a  grocer.” 


Pride  in  Calamity. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Pease’s  stoihes  referi’ed  to  a  conversation 
between  three  boys,  oveifheard  on  the  day  of  the  medical1 
inspection.  Said  one :  “  The  doctor  examined  me,  and  the- 
doctor  says  I  can  have  a  pair  of  eyeglasses.”  “And  the- 
doctor  examined  me,”  said  the  second,  “  and  he  said  I  could 
have  thi’ee  teeth  out.”  The  third  cried  :  “  I  can  beat  both  of 
you.  The  doctor  says  I  may  die  at  any  moment.” 


A  Sumptuary  Law  for  Teachers  P 
The  A.M.A.  has  this  extract  from  the  report  of  a  meeting  of 
an  Education  Authority.  “  What  does  this  young  man  want 
a  rise  for  P  He  gets  three  pound  a  week,  and  he  ain’t- 
married.  I  brought  up  a  family  on  thirty  bob  a  week.” 


Learn  erom  Advertisements! 

This  is  a  genuine  “  howler  ”  made  a  few  weeks  ago  in  a 
secondary  school.  Girl  (reading  from  the  “  Pied  Piper  ”)  r 
“  Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats.”  Mistress  :  “  What 
are  sprats  P  ”  Girl :  “  Dog  biscuits.” 


Severe  Competition. 

Dean  Inge,  in  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  Francis  Holland1 
School,  told  a  story  of  a  certain  Scotch  mixed  school,  where  a 
proud  boy  emerged  with  a  second  prize.  He  was  asked 
how  many  pupils  there  were  in  his  class,  and,  with  obvious- 
humiliation,  was  forced  to  reply  :  “  Just  me  and  a  lassie.” 


Delicate  Tact. 

Examining  Admiral  (to  Naval  candidate)  :  “Now  mention- 

three  great  admirals.”  Candidate  :  “  Drake,  Nelson,  and - . 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn’t  quite  catch  your  name.” — 
Punch. 


A  Difference. 

Even  in  youth  [writes  a  correspondent  to  the  Manchester 
Guardian ]  the  subtlety  of  the  feminine  mind  is  discernible. 
My  daughter,  who  is  a  student  at  a  large  school  for  girls,  was 
telling  us  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  visit  to  the  school 
of  a  very  eminent  lady.  “  The  pity  was,”  she  said,  “  that 
earlier  in  the  day  Miss  — —  [the  principal]  had  been  speaking 
to  us  about  the  unwisdom  of  talking  too  much  about  people, 
and  she  had  put  us  on  our  honour  for  that  day  not  to  discuss 
any  person.  And,  of  course,  when  recreation  came,  after  the 
visitor  had  gone,  we  were  all  dying  to  talk  about  her.”  “  Did 
you  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  No,”  Avas  the  reply  ;  “  we  talked  about 
her  hat.” 


Pole  or  Perch. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  follows  from  the  S.A..  College 
School,  Cape  Town  : — “  I  notice  a  recent  competition  in  your 
paper  dealing  with  howlers.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be 
intei’ested  in  the  following,  which  occurred  last  week.  A 
class  of  boys  (average  age  foui’teen)  was  at  xvork  on  some 
sums  when  one  boy  brought  me  the  following  question  :  ‘  A 
circle  is  42  yards  in  diameter ;  find  how  many  poles  there  are 
in  the  circumference.’  As  I  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  see  his 
difficulty,  he  said :  ‘  You  see,  Sir,  they  don’t  tell  you  how  far 
the  poles  are  apart.’  A  moment  or  two  later  he  suddenly 
smiled  and  departed  to  his  seat.” 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Phizes  ai’e  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea ;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following 
publication. 

For  the  July  competition  a  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Langley  Roberts,  Mill  Terrace,  Thornton,  Preston. 


Subject  roit  July. 

Which  novel  in  the  English  language  is  best  entitled  from 
the  nature  of  its  contents  to  the  epithet  “  The  Teacher’s  Novel”  ? 
Give  very  briefly  the  reasons  for  your  choice. 

This  subject  naturally  leaves  room  for  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  answers  submitted  included 
a  great  variety  of  books.  To  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
teacher’s  novel  a  work  must  obviously  deal  with  life  mainly 
from  the  teacher’s  point  of  view.  The  teacher’s  status  must 
be  prominently  brought  forward.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
reproach  to  our  craft  that  we  are  the  “  inarticulate  pro¬ 
fession.”  Whatever  the  teacher’s  novel  may  be  it  must  be 
one  which  helps  to  remove  this  aspersion.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  while  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  precisely 
which  novel  best  deserves  the  name  in  question,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  novelist  who  can  fairly  claim  to  have  done  most  to 
remove  the  charge  of  inarticulateness.  This  is  Charlotte 
Bronte.  The  trouble  'with  her  rises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  two  novels  more  deserves  the  teach¬ 
er’s  vote.  Either  “  The  Professor  ”  or  “  Yillette  ”  will  meet 
the  case.  The  subject  in  both  books  is  the  teacher  in  the 
various  aspects  of  his  life.  A  certain  amount  of  matter  is 
common  to  the  two  books,  but,  as  “  Yillette”  is  the  later,  the 
larger,  and  the  more  elaborate  book,  many  will  be  inclined  to 
give  it  the  first  place.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  smaller  and  earlier  book.  The  status  of  the  teacher  is 
deliberately  set  forth  :  “  Allons,  monsieur  le  professeur  — 
asseyons-nous  ;  je  vais  vous  donner  une  petite  lecjon  dans 
votre  etat  d’instituteur.”  Every  teacher  will  appreciate  what 
underlies  the  passage  :  “  I  entered,  flinging  the  door  wide  and 
striding  in  fast,  as  it  was  my  wont  to  do  now  ;  for  I  had 
found  that  in  entering  with  aplomb,  and  mounting  the 
estrade  with  emphasis,  consisted  the  grand  secret  of  ensuring 
immediate  silence.”  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  novels 
in  which  the  teacher  plays  quite  an  important  part.  Some 
are  deliberately  written  by  teachers  for  teachers.  To  this 
class  belong  Mr.  Gilkes’s  “  Boys  and  Masters  ”  ;  but,  good  as 
the  book  is,  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  described  as  a  novel. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  that  remarkable  book  by  Mr.  Hawley 
Smith  that  has  had  such  a  success  in  America,  The  Evolu¬ 
tion,  of  Dodd.”  Here  the  interest  is  certainly  pedagogical 
throughout,  and,  had  any  of  the  competitors  brought  forward 
“  Dodd,”  a  prize  would  have  had  to  be  awarded  to  their 
choice.  “The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  was  not  submitted, 
and  Ichabod  Crane  can  hardly  claim  to  rank  as  the  hero  of 
a  novel.  Steuart’s  “  Minister  of  State,”  while  in  the  running, 
has  to  give  way  in  point  of  pedagogic  interest  both  to  the 
Bronte  novels  and  to  “  Dodd.” 

Several  of  the  competitors  appear  to  have  taken  the  view 
that  what  is  wanted  is  the  novel  that  is  of  most  use  to  the 
teacher  in  his  class  work.  This  is  the  only  explanation  that 
can  account  for  the  selection  of  “  Ben  Hur.”  This  story 


strikes  the  competitor  as  being  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  in  helping  the  pupils  to  form  a  proper  background  for 
Bible  lessons.  “  I  know  of  one  case,”  she  says,  “  in  which 
a  pupil  could  not  connect  facts  in  the  Gospel  at  all.  After 
reading  ‘  Ben  Hur  ’  she  always  headed  the  list  in  her  school 
examinations,  and  also  understood  and  took  an  interest  in 
the  work.”  Another  competitor  selects  Kingsley’s  “  Water 
Babies,”  on  the  ground  that  it  “  is  a  prose  poem,  a  work 
of  appreciation  of  the  teacher’s  art,  and  not  the  contrary, 
as  is  the  popular  delineation  of  the  teacher’s  work  and 
character.” 

If  we  adopt  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  rather  than  the 
teacher,  we  have  several  excellent  examples.  Marie  Corelli’s 
‘‘  Mighty  Atom  ”  has  a  good  deal  to  say  for  itself  from  this 
point  of  view.  Kenneth  Graham’s  “  Golden  Age  ”  is  sug¬ 
gested,  but  it  has  to  be  ruled  out  as  not  being  a  novel.  The 
same  objection  might  be  raised  against  “  Emmy  Lou,”  so  we 
cannot  complain  about  its  omission  ;  but  we  hope  that  no 
teacher  who  reads  this  and  has  not  read  “  Emmy  ”  will  rest 
content  till  he  has  read  her. 


Subject  for  August. 

The  most  appropriate  quotation  ( in  either  prose  or  verse)  to 
head  an  essay  on  “  The  Ideal  Teacher.” 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  number  of  entrants  for  the  Midsummer  Certificate  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  denotes  an  increase  in  each  grade 
in  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1913.  The  total  increase  is  538. 


The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  received  on  July  9  a  de¬ 
putation  appointed  by  the  Joint  Committee  representing  the  College 
of  Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Association.  A  full  report 
appears  in  another  column. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  it 
was  decided  that  ‘  ‘  The  Council  accept  as  eligible  for  membership  of 
the  College  such  teachers  in  secondary  schools  as  are  on  the  Register 
kept  by  the  Teachers’  Registration  Council.” 


Prof.  John  Adams  will  deliver  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  on 
“The  Practice  of  Teaching”  at  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Par¬ 
ticulars  will  be  found  in  the  advertisement  columns. 


The  Conference  of  Teachers  of  English  will  be  held  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  from  August  1  to  8,  and  a  second  conference  has  been 
arranged,  August  8  to  15. 


A  provisional  program  has  been  drawn  up  for  a  series  of  meetings 
during  the  winter  months  for  members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
The  arraugements  will  be  published  shortly.  The  opening  meeting 
will  take  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  at  which  Sir  Philip  and  Lady 
Magnus  have  most  kindly  promised  to  be  present  and  receive  the 
guests. 


A  new  secondary  sotiool  for  girls,  which  has  been  built  by  the 
Surrey  Education  Committee  at  Guildford  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £18,000, 
has  been  opened  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Page,  formerly  Sixth  Form  Master  at 
Charterhouse. 


Forty  boys  from  the  Barnsbury  Central  (L.C.C.)  School  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  week’s  visit  to  Paris  under  the  charge  of  three  teachers.  The 
boys,  who  are  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
pay  for  the  trip  themselves,  having  saved  45s.  each  during  the 
past  year  for  the  purpose.  They  go  as  a  school  class,  and  the 
journey  is  wholly  for  educational  purposes. 


The  Warden  and  Council  of  Bradfield  College  desire  it  to  be  stated 
that,  as  the  idea  still  seems  to  persist  in  some  quarters  that,  owing  to 
financial  difficulties,  Bradfield  College  may  not  be  able  to  continue, 
they  desire  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  fund  raised  by  Old  Boys  and  other  friends  in  order  to 
place  the  school  on  a  sounder-financial-basis  now  amounts  to  £19,000, 
and  the  stability  of  the  school  is  assured.  The  fund  is  being  kept 
open,  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  donations  will  enable  it  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  permanent  endowment  fund.  Donations  may  be  sent 
to  Mr.  O.  M.  Powell,  7  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 


__  The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1,  at  7  p.in. 

-  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  principles  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to  their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school.  In  the 
ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for  himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may  be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have  dealt  with  the 
problems  lie  must.  face.  To  this  end  the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by  references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school 
course,  while  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught  by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lecturer  will  base  his  suggestions 
on  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Oct.  1.)  The  Teacher’s  Self- Appraisement. — Need  for  and  danger  of 
mental  stock-taking  by  the  teacher:  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher:  co-efficients 
of  the  teacher’s  powers:  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  qualities  actually  pos¬ 
sessed:  manipulation  of  the  pupils’  estimate  of  the  teacher:  source  of  the 
teacher’s  authority  :  modesty  and  its  dangers:  sincerity  and  its  implications: 
the  teacher  as  actor:  imposition  of  teacher’s  character  upon  the  pupils:  pre¬ 
cept  and  example. 

II.  (Oct.  8.)  The  Natural  History  of  the  Pupil.  —  Child-study  and  its 
dangers  :  the  living  pupil  here  and  now  before  the  teacher :  the  “  average  ” 
child,  and  the  type:  the  “human”  boy  (and  girl)  as  pupil:  relation  of  age 
to  development :  description  of  various  types  of  troublesome  pupils :  dullness 
and  its  manipulation :  artificial  stupidity :  tests  of  intelligence :  the  pre¬ 
cocious  pupil  and  his  treatment :  aids  towards  putting  ourselves  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  pupils  :  the  “  little  man  ”  fallacy. 

III.  (Oct..  15.)  Place  and  Function  of  Class  Instruction. — Class  instruc¬ 
tion  always  a  compromise:  an  economic  necessity:  Dr.  Montessori’s  views 
on  the  use  of  the  class  in  instruction  :  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  private 
coach :  compensations  of  the  class  teacher  in  respect  of  (a)  mere  instruction, 

(?)  education  :  psychological  nature  of  the  class:  general  influence 
of  collective  psychology  in  modifying  class  management:  what  is  implied  in 
the  size  of  a  class:  attempts  of  MacMunn  and  others  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  class  and  individual  instruction. 

I\'.  (Oct.  22.)  Administrative  Limitations  of  the  Teacher’s  Freedom. — 
His  many  masters :  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  School  Governors  :  Syllabuses,  Time-Tables,  Schemes  of  work  : 
margin  of  liberty :  too  common  lack  of  willingness  to  accept  what  liberty  is 
left :  the  official  mind  and  its  manipulation :  an  instructive  bit  of  law :  the 
official  art  of  compromise :  the  art  of  interpreting  regulations  :  the  manipulation 
of  conflicting  regulations :  the  teacher  as  himself  an  official :  the  teacher  as 
diplomat. 

■  ^  ’i  (Oft.  29.)  Free  Discipline - Very  practical  nature  of  the  problem 

involved :  Montessori  System  only  one  form  in  which  it  appears :  Tolstoi’s 
.•inarchic  school  at  Yasnaya  Polyana:  the  spirit  of  the  age:  two  contrasted 
ideals  self-realisation  and  self-expression:  freedom  versus  caprice:  self- 
imposed  restrictions  implied  in  real  freedom:  correlative  increase  of  freedom 
and  restrictions :  internal  and  external  control:  freedom  and  self-control- 
reconciliation  of  opposite  controls  by  reference  to  the  invisible  and  invariable 
third. 

VI.  (Not).  5.)  Newer  Methods  of  Teaching. — General  advance  in  effective¬ 
ness  of  method  :  accompanying  development  of  professional  conscience  :  danger 
of  falling  behind  the  times  :  relation  of  theory  to  method :  relation  of  theory 
to  experience  :  danger  of  excess  of  theory  and  of  lack  of  theory  :  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  empiric :  the  pedagogic  type  of  mind  and  its  dangers :  means  of 
keeping  m  touch  with  the  newer  educational  developments :  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  “fads”  in  education:  need  for  cenain  fixed  canons  in 
educational  criticism  :  the  development  of  an  objective  standard. 

V  II.  (Ao-r.  12.)  School  Books.  —  The  economic  aspect:  popular  criticism 
of  the  teacher  s  attitude :  the  ownership  of  such  books  both  in  economic  and 


educational  aspects :  danger  of  the  school  book  usurping  the  teacher’s  place : 
parental  criticisms  on  this  matter :  school  stationery  and  its  dangers :  paper, 
print,  binding,  and  illustrations  of  school  books  :  hygienic  considerations  : 
pupils  as  makers  of  school  books  :  advantages  and  dangers  of  note-taking  by 
pupils  :  different  editions  of  school  books  and  consequent  complications. 

VIII.  (Nov.  19.)  Use  of  Libraries  in  School. — Nature  and  function  of  school 
library :  the  economic  aspect  and  the  educational :  differences  between  class 
library  and  school  library  :  preliminary  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  mere  hand¬ 
ling  of  books  as  books  :  the  aesthetic  and  the  didactic  aims  of  book-using,  and 
the  correlation  of  these  aims  :  special  use  of  the  reference  library  :  rudimentary 
research  :  manipulation  of  catalogues  and  indexes  :  bibliographies  and  their 
uses  :  the  best  use  of  external  libraries,  particularly  the  ordinary  public  library. 

IX.  (Nov.  26.)  Written  Exercises  and  their  Correction. — Need  for  a  great 
deal  of  written  work  in  school :  yet  certain  experiments  in  Illinois  prove 
possibility  of  excess:  relation  between  form  and  matter:  “having  something 
to  say  and  having  to  say  something  ” :  present  quarrel  among  teachers  in 
America :  every  written  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  in  com¬ 
position  and  marked  as  such  :  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  the  English  of  their  pupils  :  danger  of  wasting 
time  in  over-refined  correction :  need  for  conventionalised  contractions : 
burden  of  actual  correction  to  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil :  teacher  to  limit 
himself  to  marking. 

X.  (Dec.  3.)  Specialisation.  —  Modern  tendency  towards  specialisation 
even  in  elementary  schools :  occasional  confusion  between  pupil-specialisation 
and  teacher-specialisation :  time-table  difficulties  involved  when  specialist 
staff  is  employed  :  consequent  modification  of  organisation  :  advantages  of  the 
specialist  system :  possible  dangers :  the  German  ordinarius  and  the  English 
Form-Master  with  the  correlative  kinds  of  school  organisation  :  stages  at  which 
the  Form  system  and  the  Specialist  system  each  does  its  best  work  :  possibility 
of  an  effective  combination  of  the  two. 

XI.  (Dec.  10.)  Experiment  in  School  Work. — Every  intelligent  teacher 
is  experimenting  all  the  time :  clear  distinction  between  experience  and  experi¬ 
ment  :  increase  in  deliberate  experimenting  of  late  years:  justification  of  the 
suspicion  the  public  shows  of  school  experiments :  the  brass  instrument 
experiment :  motives  of  the  experimenters :  possibility  of  combining  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  education  with  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  individuals  experimented  upon  :  experimental  pedagogy  and  its  liter¬ 
ature  :  need  for  “control”  in  school  experiments:  effect  of  experiment  in 
increasing  interest  in  school  work. 

XII.  (Dec.  17.)  Testing  the  Results  of  Teaching. — Contrast  of  inspection 
and  examination :  difference  between  testing  final  results  and  intermediate 
results :  two  forms  in  which  examination  is  carried  on  (a)  to  test  by  means 
of  reproduction,  (b)  to  test  by  means  of  intelligent  application  of  knowledge' 
acquired  :  internal  and  external  examinations  :  the  teacher  as.  examiner :  how 
to  draw  up  an  examination  paper  :  how  to  mark  the  worked  papers  :  numerical 
versus  literal  marks :  how  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard :  how  to  prepare 
pupils  for  an  external  examination  with  the  minimum  amount  of  injury  to 
themselves. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square.  W.C. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 


SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF 

Second-hand  School  and 

College  Textbooks 

is  in  active  preparation  and  will  be  ready  September  7. 

It  will  be  larger  and  more  representative  than  any  previously  issued , 
and  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  applicant. 

W.  HEFFER  &  SONS,  Limited, 

Second-hand  Booksellers,  CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 


AND 


Established 
1854. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of  Second¬ 
hand  Books  at  about 
half  prices. 


J.  POOLE  &  CO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Eoad,  London,  W.C. 


KEYS  and  TRANSLATIONS. 

Books 
Bought. 


Telephone  No. :  1646  Gerrard. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  All  Inquiries  Answered. 
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and  HYGIENIC  ROOMS. 

In  SCHOOLS,  LABORATORIES,  &c. 
USE  The  Odourless,  or  Powerful  Germicidal 

FLORIGENE 

(/I  Regd.  Name  suggested  by  FLOOR-HYGIENE) 

Very  EARLY  in  the  SUMMER  VACATION 
for  best  results. 

“  Florigene  ”  has  been  used  for  many  years  on 
Wood,  Concrete,  and  Stone  Floors  of  every 
description,  also  on  Linoleum  and  Cork  matting- 
in  Government  and  Municipal  Buildings,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  Schools  and  other  Institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  unequalled  for  the  Effective, 
Economic,  and  Hygienic  laying  of  dust,  &c. 


It  is 


IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE 


that 


ONE  APPLICATION  of  “Florigene”  ALLAYS 
THE  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  months? 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  sweeping 
(without  Sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  also  throughout 
all  the  intervening  periods — which  is  even  of  greater 
hygienic  importance. 

These  beneficial  results  are  not 
attained  by  the  use  of  sweeping 
powders  or  any  other  method. 


THE 


“DUST-ALLAYER" 


CO. 


165  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office, 

B  India  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.C., 
mm  and  Colonial  Governments,  &c.,  &c.  an 


“Florigene”  is  easily  applied — saves  labour, 
and  is  not  sticky — the  ordinary  daily  dry  sweeping 
alone  required — Scrubbing  being  optional. 

“  Florigene  ”  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Medical  and  other  expert  authorities. 

A  Head  School  Mistress  writes:— 

“  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recommending  ‘  RLORI- 
GENE.’  We  have  used  it  regularly  on  both  wood  and  linoleum, 
and  found  its  effects  most  beneficial,  both  in  laying  the  dust  and 
preserving  the  surface.  The  linoleum  scarcely  shows  wear  after 
six  years.” 

( Repeat  orders  since  received.) 

A  Grammar  School  Head  Master  writes  :— 

“We  have  used  your  ‘  l-’LORJ  GEN  E  ’  for  several  years  in  this 
School,  and  we  have  found  it  excellent  in  keeping  down  dust,  which 
is  now  never  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I  believe  the  health  of  this 
School  has  been  better  since.  The  air  is  certainly  more  pleasant  to 
breathe  when  movements  are  going  on  ;  there  is  also  a  great  saving 
of  labour  in  cleaning.” 

(Repeat  orders  since  received.) 

Numerous  similar  Testimonials  can  be  produced. 

Semi  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports,  dc., 
to  the  Sole  Manufacturers 
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THE  DEPUTATION  TO  MR.  PEASE. 

By  One  who  was  Present. 

A  deputation  consisting  of  members  of  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Asso¬ 
ciation  Incorporated  waited  upon  the  Bight  Hon.  J.  A. 
Pease  at  the  Board  of  Education,  on  Thursday,  July  9,  to  lay 
before  him  some  important  resolutions  and  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  approved  private  schools  could  be  brought  within 
a  national  system  of  education.  The  members  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  were  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.  (President  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors),  Mr.  J.  E.  P.  Rawlin- 
son,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors),  Mr.  W.  G.  Rushbrooke  (Dean  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors),  Mr.  S.  Maxwell  (Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  Chairman  of  Council,  Private  Schools  Association, 
Member  of  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors),  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hardie  (Member  of  Council  of  Private  Schools  Association), 
Mr.  R.  Hawe  (Member  of  Council  of  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors),  and  Mr.  G.  Chalmers  (Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors).  In  addition  to  Mr.  Pease,  Sir  Lewis  Selby 
Bigge  and  the  Hon.  W.  1ST.  Bruce  were  present. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  introduced  the  deputation  and  said 
that,  as  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Precep¬ 
tors  and  Past  President  of  the  Private  Schools  Association,  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  private  schools,  which 
held  such  an  important  place  in  the  educational  world.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  a  place  could  not 
be  found  in  any  national  system  of  education  for  such 
schools,  and  it  was  to  advocate  their  claims  that  this  depu¬ 
tation  had  come.  Hot  only  were  educational  experiments 
frequently  carried  out  in  private  schools,  but  in  them  the 
personality  of  the  teacher— that  most  important  factor  in 
education — had  its  fullest  scope. 
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The  following  resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Joint  Committee  were  then  submitted  : — 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  invited  to  prepare  a  Return  of 
all  Private  Schools  in  England  and  Wales. 

*2.  That  this  Committee  would  cordially  welcome  the  inspection  of 
all  private  schools  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
such  inspection  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Board  without  charge 
to  the  schools  inspected. 

3.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  approved  private 
schools  should  be  eligible  to  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Board  of 
Education. 

4.  That  scholarships  awarded  by  Local  Education  Authorities 
should  be  tenable  at  any  private  school  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

5.  That  assistant  masters  and  assistant  mistresses  in  approved 
private  schools  should  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any  Pensions 
Scheme  applicable  to  assistant  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

6.  That  the  approval  of  a  school  should  depend  primarily  on  its 
educational  efficiency,  provided  that  its  equipment,  sanitation,  and 
accommodation  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  even  though  they  may 
for  the  present  fall  short  of  the  standard  required  in  the  case  of  new 
public  secondary  schools. 

7.  That  the  approval  of  a  private  school  should  not  he  refused  or 
withdrawn  by  the  Board  until  the  head  master  or  principal  of  the 
school  has  been  offei’ed  full  opportunity  of  presenting  a  written  state¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

8.  That  where  a  private  school  on  inspection  is  found  to  be  inef¬ 
ficient  in  any  respect,  the  Board  shall  offer,  before  refusing  or  with¬ 
drawing  approval,  another  inspection,  which  should  be  held  after  an 
interval  sufficiently  long  to  give  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  any 
improvements  which  may  have  been  suggested  in  the  Board’s  Report 

The  first  five  of  these  have  been  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Secondary  Schools  Associations,  which  includes  the 
following  bodies:  the  Head  Masters’  Association,  the  Head 
Mistresses’  Association,  the  Assistant  Masters’  Association, 
the  Assistant  Mistresses’  Association,  the  Preparatory  Schools 
Association,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Private  Schools 
Association,  the  Conference  of  Catholic  Colleges.  The  other 
resolutions  were  approved  as  a  basis  of  discussion  with  the 
Board. 

In  speaking  on  the  first  two  resolutions,  Mr.  Maxwell 
said  that  the  Committee  regarded  Inspection  as  the  only 
satisfactory  method  of  determining  whether  schools  were 
worthy  of  approval.  Consequently  he  suggested  that  all 
private  schools  should  be  inspected  by  the  Board.  This 
would  mean  compulsory  inspection,  and  therefore  he  sug¬ 
gested  it  was  only  right  that  the  schools  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  cost.  But  it  was  obvious  that  many  years 
must  elapse  before  it  was  possible  for  such  an  inspection 
to  be  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  urgent  im¬ 
portance  that  the  Board  should  be  in  possession  of  inform¬ 
ation  with  regard  to  the  number  o|  private  schools,  the 
accommodation  in  these  schools,  the  number,  age  and  sex 
of  the  pupils,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  dates  at 
which  the  schools  were  established,  without  waiting  until 
the  formal  inspections  we’re  complete.  This  was  the  reason 
for  suggesting  a  survey.  He  was  aware  that  some  Local 
Education  Authorities  already  had  the  power  to  institute  a 
survey  of  private  schools  in  their  respective  areas,  but  he 
thought  that  if  the  work  were  undertaken  by  the  Board  there 
would  be  greater  uniformity  of  treatment  and  less  likelihood 
of  gaps.  He  would  like  to  offer  one  more  suggestion  with 
regard  to  Inspection.  He  thought  it  would  be  helpful  if  the 
Boar’d  could  see  its  way  to  include  among  the  Inspectors 
some  who  haye  had  experience  in  the  work  of  private  schools. 

Mr.  Hardie,  in  speaking  cmi  Resolution  3,  said  that  the 
Joint  Committee  felt  that  the  question  of  suggesting  that 
approved  private  schools  should  be  enabled  to  receive  grants 
in  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education  was  the  most  difficult 
one  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  Believing  that  private 


schools  offered  the  most  favourable  field  for  experiment  and 
that  they  were  bound,  under  pain  of  extinction,  to  respond 
readily  to  local  and  special  needs,  it  seemed  that  the  perman¬ 
ent  existence  of  such  schools  would  secure  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  for  education.  But  they  had  to  face  the  fact  that, 
through  insufficiency  of  funds,  a  number  of  those  schools 
might  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
State  in  certain  respects,  and  it  was  felt  that  so  long  as  that 
was  the  case  the  position  of  those  schools  would  be 
precarious.  Some  of  the  schools  charged  sufficiently  high 
fees  to  enable  them  not  only  to  maintain  educational  effici¬ 
ency  but  also  to  reach  any  standard  which  the  Board  might 
prescribe  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  buildings,  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  schools  wrould  not  need  grants  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  desire  to  receive  them.  There  were  other  schools 
which,  while  showing  a  satisfactory  standard  of  educational 
efficiency,  could  not  hope,  with  their  present  resources,  to 
reach  the  standard  desired  by  the  Board  in  other  respects. 
For  such  schools  there  seemed  to  be  only  two  alternatives — 
either  to  obtain  public  money  in  order  to  remedy  financial 
deficiency,  or  else  to  be  content  with  a  lower  standard  than 
the  Board  might  consider  desirable  in  the  matter  of  efficiency 
other  than  educational.  Even  if  the  Board  were  willing  for 
the  present  to  make  allowance,  they  could  not  contemplate 
with  satisfaction  the  acceptance  by  private  schools  of  a 
position  of  permanent  inferiority  in  any  respect.  For,  while 
they  would  urge  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  educational  con¬ 
trol  of  the  principals  should  remain  unfettered,  they  fully 
recognized  that  with  regard  to  salaries,  equipment,  and 
buildings,  the  schools  should  endeavour,  so  far  as  their  re¬ 
sources  would  permit,  to  reach  any  standard  that  might  be 
indicated  by  the  Board.  The  Joint  Committee  therefore 
favoured  the  first  of  the  two  alternatives,  and  suggested  that 
approved  private  schools  should  be  eligible  to  receive  grants 
in  aid  from  the  Board  of  Education.  If  this  proposal  were 
accepted  by  the  Board  it  was  hoped  that  private  schools  would 
be  allowed  to  accept  or  refuse  grants  as  their  circumstances 
may  determine.  Those  which  received  grants  would,  of 
course,  be  required  to  submit  to  the  Board  audited  statements 
of  their  accounts.  Such  statements  might,  perhaps,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  include  (a)  a  salary  for  the  Principal  on  a  scale 
comparable  with  the  salaries  of  head  masters  or  head  mis¬ 
tresses  of  other  secondary  schools  of  the  country;  (£>)  either 
interest  on  capital,  or  an  allowance  each  year  towards  a 
sinking  fund.  The  Board  might  perhaps,  in  each  case,  fix 
a  proportion  of  the  total  funds  of  the  school  as  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  paid  in  salaries  to  the  staff,  and  might  make  a 
grant  to  augment  these  salaries  up  to  the  scale  for  the  county 
or  district,  or  up  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  amount  paid 
out  of  the  school  funds. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  supported  the  remainder  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  He  thought  it  Avas  most  important  that  private  schools 
should  be  preserved  in  any  State  system  of  education  that 
Avas  contemplated.  He  Avas  especially  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  pensions  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  he 
hoped  that  private  schools  would  be  under  no  disabilities  in 
this  respect.  If  assistants  in  private  schools  Avere  debarred 
from  a  privilege  accessible  to  those  in  public  schools  it  Avas 
manifest  that  principals  of  prHate  schools  might  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  assistants  and  might  have  to  be  content 
with  those  who  could  not  obtain  posts  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  Rushbrooke,  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
resolutions.  The  one  referring  to  scholarships  at  private 
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schools  was  in  substance  recommended  by  the  Bryce  Com¬ 
mission,  but  the  Committee  felt  some  hesitation  in  offering 
this  proposal.  For,  if  an  obligation  were  laid  on  Local 
Authorities  to  allow  scholarships  to  be  held  at  approved 
private  schools,  it  seemed  to  follow  that  private  schools 
should  be  compelled  to  accept  scholarship  pupils.  But  some 
private  schools  might  find  it  impossible,  or  undesirable,  to 
accept  such  pupils  —  e.g.  non-local  schools,  which  took 
boarders  only,  and  schools  which  avowedly  provided  for 
pupils  of  a  certain  social  class.  If  schools  of  the  latter  kind 
were  to  admit  scholarship  pupils,  they  might  lose  their  pre¬ 
sent  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  doubt  that  many 
private  schools  would  be  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  receiv¬ 
ing  scholarship  pupils.  [In  making  this  proposal  the  main 
object  the  Committee  had  in  view  was  to  enable  pupils  in 
private  schools  to  compete  for  scholarships,  and,  if  success¬ 
ful,  to  hold  the  scholarships  at  their  own  schools.] 

In  replying,  Mr.  Pease  expressed  his  pleasure  at  re¬ 
ceiving  the  deputation  and  thought  it  would  be  best  if  he 
took  the  resolutions  in  order  and  commented  on  them.  lie 
felt  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  anything  in  the  nature  of 
compulsory  inspection  of  private  schools;  this  would  natur¬ 
ally  be  resented  in  many  cases,  and  he  was  afraid  the  Board 
had  no  power  to  make  even  a  survey  of  the  private  schools 
of  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  inspection 
free  of  charge  to  the  schools,  he  thought  that  the  members 
of  the  deputation  would  be  interested  to  know  that  he  had 
quite  recently  been  able  to  arrange  for  twenty  preparatory 
schools  per  annum  to  be  inspected  free  of  cost.  More  than 
that  at  present  they  were  not  able  to  undertake.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  that  private  schools  undoubtedly  felt  was  that  the 
reports  of  Inspectors  were  sent  in  full  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority.  Thus  the  private  affairs  of  the  school  might  be¬ 
come  public  property.  He  was  considering  the  question  as 
to  whether  merely  statistical  information  could  be  sent  to 
the  Education  Committee  and  the  full  report  only  to  those 
really  interested  in  the  matter. 

With  regard  to  Resolution  3,  he  must  say  that  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  there  was  no  chance  of  grants 
being  given  to  private  venture  schools.  When  public  money 
was  given  there  must  be  public  control.  Grants  of  public 
money  might  some  day  be  given  to  private  schools,  but  the 
time  was  not  yet.  Education  Authorities  could  now  allow 
scholarships  to  be  held  at  private  schools.  It  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  in  approved 
private  schools  should  be  eligible  to  participate  in  any  pen¬ 
sions  scheme  applicable  to  assistant  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  but  at  present  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
matter  only  recommended  that  those  teachers  in  grant-earn¬ 
ing  schools  should  benefit.  It  was,  however,  suggested  that 
teachers  in  other  schools  might  come  within  the  scheme 
by  themselves  paying  10  per  cent,  of  their  salaries  towards 
the  Pension  Fund.  With  regard  to  the  other  resolutions,  he 
might  remark  that  it  was  already  the  custom  of  the  Board  to 
judge  a  school  primarily  on  its  educational  efficiency,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  possible  to  arrange  matters  in  harmony 
with  these  resolutions. 

The  deputation  had  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
coui'teous  manner  in  which  they  were  received,  and  with  the 
earnest  and  sympathetic  attention  with  which  the  Board 
listened  to  their  proposals.  But  it  became  evident  that,  for 
the  present,  the  Board  is  not  prepared  to  attempt  the  task 
of  bringing  the  private  schools  of  the  country  into  a  national 
scheme  of  education.  It  may  be  that  the  cloud}'  political 


atmosphere  is  unfavourable  for  the  consideration  of  pro¬ 
posals  which  involve  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  Or, 
possibly,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  obliges  the  Board  to 
give  careful  and  prolonged  consideration  to  ways  and  means 
before  committing  itself  to  so  difficult  and  laborious  an 
undertaking.  But,  whatever  disappointment  may  be  felt 
at  the  delay,  it  has  been  made  clear  that  private  schools  are 
willing  to  do  their  part  in  producing  an  orderly  educational 
system ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the 
schools  and  tire  Board  may  be  found  working  hand  in  hand 
towards  the  attainment  of  that  end. 


SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 

IV.—  IN  GIRLS’  SCHOOLS.  * 

By  Dr.  Helen  Webb. 

Everyone  who  is  in  charge  of  young  people  ought  to  take 
a  wide  view  of  life.  They  should  retain  the  power  of  seeing 
it  as  a  whole,  and  also  be  able  to  look  back  sympathetically 
to  the  periods  which  they  themselves  have  passed  through. 
So  doing  they  appreciate  the  interdependence  of  every  part, 
and  realize  more  fully  how  “  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,” 
and  that  “  the  future  does  not  come  to  meet  us,  but  streams 
up  from  behind  us  over  our  heads.” 

If  the  nursery  were  more  loyal  to  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
school  really  prepared  for  the  strain  of  adult  life,  the  failures 
a,nd  disappointments  which  come  to  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  would  be  infinitely  less  numerous  than  they  are.  We 
all  waste  a  most  unnecessary  amount  of  time  and  energy  in 
paying  for  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Each  must,  of  course, 
purchase  his  own  experience,  but  the  price  paid  need  not 
be  such  as  will  cause  bankruptcj*.  Yet  in  many  lives  it  is 
little  short  of  this. 

Every  time  of  life  has  its  own  needs  and  opportunities, 
on  the  wise  fulfilment  and  use  of  which  greatly  depend 
strength  and  stability  of  character  in  the  years  which  come 
after.  Each  has  its  own  tide  which  “  taken  at  the  flood  leads 
on  to  fortune,”  but  which  if  neglected  or  turned  into  wrong 
channels  will  inevitably  “  bind  ”  the  individual  in  “  shal¬ 
lows  and  in  miseries.” 

The  conditions  of  school  life  are  unique  and  special.  Here 
young  things  at  a  most  impressionable  time  of  life  come 
together  from  every  kind  of  home.  From  these  they  bring 
with  them  diverse  experiences  and  interests  of  all  sorts. 
Each  sees  life  tinged  with  her  own  special  variety  of  emo¬ 
tional  colour.  It  is  far  from  easy  to  deal  wisely  with  this 
mixed  population,  and  small  wonder  if  the  governor  of  such 
a  colony  should  sometimes  take  refuge  in  ignoring  those 
difficulties  which  can  be  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  not  won¬ 
derful  if  she  easily  persuades  herself  that  all  must  be  right 
because  there  is  peace  on  the  surface.  Much  less  anxiety 
need  be  felt  about  such  a  community  if  it  were  known  that 
all  the  girls  who  entered  it  had  been,  as  little  children,  wisely 
taught.  If  it  were  known  that,  from  the  first,  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  curiosity  prompted  them  to  ask  had  been 
answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  a  reverent  feeling  to¬ 
wards  the  body,  as  the  temple  of  the  living  soul,  there  might 
be  more  confidence  for  the  future.  Such  teaching  would 
probably  have  secured  that  reserve  and  reticence  which  is 
a  strong  defence  against  low  and  prurient  habits  of  thought. 

Hnfortunately  this  is  still  the  good  fortune  of  only  a  few, 
instead  of  being  the  case  of  the  majority.  We  have  still 
amongst  us  a  preponderance  of  those  mothers  who  mistake 
the  ignorance  of  their  own  children  for  innocence.  The 
g-reater  number  also  imagine  that,  because  they  themselves 
have  never  enlightened  them,  no  information  can  have 
reached  their  children  from  other  sources. 

*  For  previous  articles  in  this  series,  see  April,  May,  and  June 
numbers. 
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Of  the  futility  of  such  a  point  of  view  we  have  lately  had 
startling  evidence.  In  a  most  valuable  article  in  the  Bed¬ 
rock  magazine  we  read  of  a  girls’  school  in  Germany  where 
an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  how  many  knew  anything  about 
sex,  and  how  those  who  did  had  come  by  their  information. 
It  was  there  elicited  that  out  of  sixteen  girls  two  only  had 
been  spoken  to  on  the  subject  by  their  mothers.  The  rest 
had  learnt  what  they  knew  as  follows:  six  from  youths,  three 
from  girl  friends,  one  from  a  beggar  woman,  one  from  a 
strange  man,  one  from  an  aunt,  one  from  a  sister,  and  one 
from  an  uncle.  Truly  an  astonishing  revelation!  and  yet, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  I  am  certain  that  there  are  in 
England  many  schools  which  could  not  produce  a  better 
record.  Just  think  of  such  knowledge  coming  in  these 
ways,  and  of  the  form  and  spirit  in  which  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  given!  Think  of  it  falling  on  the  mental  background 
of  early  adolescence  just  ready  to  receive  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression!  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the  irremediable  havoc 
likely  to  be  produced,  and  to  picture  the  sacrilege  of  the 
whole  situation. 

It  is  related  of  a  great  Russian  physician  that  he  always 
refused  to  take  charge  of  any  patient  who  would  not  tell  him 
all  imaginable  details  of  his  past  history  and  present  life, 
as  well  as  of  the  things  which  are  generalW  regarded  as 
relating  to  the  health  of  the  body.  The  ideal  principal  of 
a  school  should,  I  think,  hold  a  somewhat  similar  view.  She 
should  not  only  be  interviewed  by  the  parents  of  her  girls; 
she  should  try  to  make  the  fullest  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  endeavour  tot  realize  something  of  their  outlook  on  life. 
From  the  mother  of  each  girl,  or  from  the  woman  friend  who 
takes  the  place  of  mother,  she  ought  to  try  to  learn  all  she 
can  about  the  girl.  Amongst  many  other  things  she  will 
then  discover  what  the  latter  knows  about  the  meaning  of 
sex  and  of  her  duty  towards  her  own  body.  She  will  also 
get  some  idea  what  degree  of  openness  of  speech  there  has 
been  in  the  home  from  which  the  girl  comes.  If,  as  far  as 
the  mother  knows,  the  girl  is  quite  ignorant,  the  former 
ought  to  be  asked  to  talk  to  her  before  she  comes  to  school. 
She  may  not  wish  to  do  this.  If  her  refusal  is  based  upon 
prejudice  it  may  be  possible  to  convince  her  that  she  is  mis¬ 
taken.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  pleads  incapacity, 
the  schoolmistress  may  ask  permission  to  open  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  the  girl  as  soon  as  a  suitable  time  presents  itself. 
Most  nice  girls  will  be  only  too  thankful  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  their  questions  answered  rationally  by 
someone  on  whose  knowledge  and  wisdom  they  can  depend. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  too  strongly  that  a  first  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  with  a  girl  or  boy  at  the  time  of 
puberty  is  only  faute  de  mieux.  There  are,  of  course,  things 
to  be  said  then  which  could  not  have  been  said  before,  but 
they  ought  to  come  merely  as  additions  to  instruction  which 
had  been  given  earlier.  The  child  who  has  learnt  gradually 
will  be  spared  much  nervous  excitement.  Neither  is  she  as 
likely  to  dwell  upon  the  question  over  much  and  to  give  it 
undue  importance,  an  inevitable  outcome  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity. 

It  is  not,  however,  knowledge  alone  which  keeps  people 
straight.  Some  who  possess  the  most  accurate  scientific 
grasp  of  it  are  the  least  ready  to  apply  their  knowledge  in 
the  conduct  of  their  own  lives.  What  is  known  must  be 
illuminated  by  principle  and  supported  by  the  wider  inter¬ 
ests  and  enthusiasms  of  life.  These  latter,  which  carry  people 
outside  of  themselves,  make  them  take  thought  for  the  good 
and  happiness  of  others  and  are  fatal  to  a  selfish  point  of  view. 

With  the  fuller  physical  development  of  girlhood  comes 
increased  self-realization.  Close  upon  this,  however,  follows 
the  deeper  realization  of  others.  Altruism  is  as  characteris¬ 
tic  of  adolescence  as  is  the  self-absorption  of  which  we  read 
so  much  more  in  books.  At  this  time  of  life  the  whole  world 
seems  to  await  us,  but  its  treasures  must  be  shared  with  our 
companions  and  friends.  We  even  long  to  help  those  to 
whom  society  has  given  little  or  no  chance,  so  that  they  also 
may  enjoy  the  great  inheritance  of  humanity.  The  horizon 
is  far  away,  and  life  looks  well  worth  living.  “There’s  a 
wind  on  the  heath,  brother,”  let  us  be  up  and  off!  On  the 


understanding  of  all  this  by  the  elders,  and  their  sympathetic 
guidance  of  the  growing  girl,  greatly  depends  the  nervous 
balance  of  the  future  woman. 

Much  may  be  gained  by  having,  in  connexion  with  a  school, 
some  scheme  for  the  help  of  others  in  which  the  girls  can 
join,  and  with  which  they  can  continue  their  connexion 
after  leaving  school.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  this  being 
done  Avas  many  years  ago.  A  wise  and  successful  school¬ 
mistress  started,  in  connexion  with  her  school,  a  plan  for  be¬ 
friending  the  children  of  some  of  the  many  railwaymen  who 
lose  their  lives  in  the  public  serAuce.  Each  girl  in  the  school 
became  the  friend  and  helper  of  one  or  tAvo  such  orphan  chil¬ 
dren.  She  corresponded  Avith  or  visited  them,  sent  from 
time  to  time  carefully  mended  toys  to  the  little  ones,  and 
made  clothes  for  her  protegees  out  of  the  sound  portions  of 
her  own  rejected  garments.  In  short,  she  did  many  things 
for  these  poor  children  such  as  an  elder  sister  might  do  in  a 
family  where  mouths  are  many  and  money  scarce.  Girls’ 
clubs  and  associations  Avith  various  kinds  of  settlements, 
with  a  Avider  intellectual  outlook,  now  take  the  place  of  such 
private  schemes.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  in  consonance 
Avith  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  any  of  these  Avays  girls  can  share  what  we  are  more  and 
more  realizing  to  be  the  most  precious  of  possessions — their 
knowledge,  enthusiasms,  and  spiritual  forces  —  with  those 
whose  opportunities  are  scantier.  In  so  doing  they  also 
Aviden  their  outlook  on  life,  and  strengthen  habits  of  un¬ 
selfishness  in  thought  and  action.  Whether  a  girl  reaches 
early  adolescence  so  far  equipped  for  the  journey  of  life,  and 
only  requiring  the  instruction  needed  at  that  special  period, 
or  Avh ether  we  have  to  deal  with  the  wrongly  informed  or 
quite  ignorant,  let  us  remember  that  in  speaking  to  them  on 
their  sex  and  its  functions  we  should  be  as  matter-of-fact 
as  possible.  Emotion  and  sentiment  ought  to  be  entirely 
avoided.  Let  us  remember  that  none  of  the  bodily  functions 
are  as  closely  linked  up  with  the  mind,  or  as  readily  affected 
by  it,  as  are  those  Avhich  subserve  the  purposes  of  sex.  The 
more  they  are  kept  out  of  consciousness  the  better.  This, 
of  course,  has  been  the  excuse  of  those  who  plead  for  a 
criminal  neglect  of  all  instruction  on  the  subject.  Know¬ 
ledge,  however,  is  far  safer  than  ignorance,  but  it  ought  to 
be  kept  in  its  proper  place  and  relegated  to  the  background 
of  consciousness.  When  what  is  necessary  has  been  said  let 
us  close  the  incident  and  let  it  be  felt  that  these  things,  in 
common  with  our  highest  religious  emotions,  are  to  be  kept 
in  the  sacred  inner  chambers  of  life.  So  kept,  they  are  a 
source  of  strength  and  not  of  danger.  They  must  not  be 
under  constant  study  and  inspection,  though  related  problems 
need  discussion  with  parents  or  teachers  from  time  to  time. 

Reading  aloud  is  a  much  neglected  accomplishment,  Avhich 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  everyone,  and  good  fiction 
teems  with  instances  which  any  wise  mother  or  school¬ 
mistress  can  make  use  of  as  starting-points  for  discussion 
of  social  problems,  about  which  all  older  girls  ought  to 
be  informed.  No  one  can  read  such  books  as  “  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,”  “  The  Scarlet  Letter,”  or  “  Adam  Rede,” 
without  coming  upon  things  which  give  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  talks  on  vital  points.  If  girls  for  the  first  time 
read  such  books  alone  they  are  much  less  likely  to  gain  from 
them  a  AAuse  view  of'  the  circumstances  than  they  will  do 
from  the  passing  comments  of  some  older  and  more  experi¬ 
enced  person.  If  read  by  themselves  the  situations  described 
may  give  rise  to  brooding  and  discussion  with  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  Besides,  priceless  occasions  are  lost  for  helping 
them  to  form  Avise  judgments. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  Avhich  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  communities  can  be  kept  fresh  and  Avholesome  and  daily 
life  purged  of  sentimentality.  One  of  these  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls.  Under  this 
arrangement,  which  resembles  the  family,  good  comradeship 
takes  the  place  of  mystery  between  the  young  people  of  the 
complementary  sexes.  They  each  find  out  that  other  people’s 
brothers  and  sisters  are  much  the  same  as  their  own,  and 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  a  great  deal  of  the  nonsense 
gets  knocked  out  of  both  boys  and  girls.  On  this,  however, 
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I  shall  not  here  enlarge,  as  the  subject  before  us  is  that  of 
girls’  schools. 

One  cannot  lay  too  much  importance  on  the  prevention 
of  those  excessively  sentimental  friendships  or  Schwarmerei 
so  common  among  grown-up  girls.  I  know  places  where 
these  are  most  effectively  and  satisfactorily  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  school  regulations  which  necessitate  everyone  doing 
things  with  everyone  else  in  turn.  In  the  course  of  each 
term,  for  instance,  each  girl  takes  a  walk  with  every  other, 
and  in  no  two  consecutive  terms  are  the  same  girls  allowed 
to  share  the  same  bedroom.  If  such  precautions  are  carried 
out  without  fuss  and  come  into  the  regular  routine  of  school 
arrangements,  they  prevent  unwholesome  absorption  of  one 
girl  in  another,  and  help  to  keep  the  moral  atmosphere 
stirred  and  fresh  all  the  time. 

The  formation  of  all  possible  links  with  many  in¬ 
terests  is  also  a  great  source  of  moral  fresh  air.  We  only 
see  what  we  learn  to  see,  and  hear  what  we  learn  to  hear; 
and  the  majority  of  people,  if  they  have  not  when  young  had 
their  eyes  and  ears  opened  bv  opportunities  of  seeing,  hear¬ 
ing,  and  appreciating  what  is  beautiful  and  interesting,  pass 
their  whole  lives  with  many  intellectual  powers  in  a  state  of 
atrophy.  In  this  way  they  come  to  possess  a  paucity  of 
interests  and  of  food  for  thought,  and  when  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  life  come  upon  them  have  but  a  poor  supply  of 
mental  furniture.  So  miserably  equipped  are  they  that  when 
they  would  turn  from  worries  and  troubles  they  have  no 
ideas  to  fill  their  thoughts.  When,  later  in  life,  they  meet 
with  beautiful  pictures  or  sculpture,  architecture  or  scenery, 
it  means  little  to  them.  One  has  only  to  watch  people  sight¬ 
seeing  abroad  to  realize  this.  For  one  person  who  will  carry 
home  a  memory  of  the  details  of  some  cathedral  such  as  will 
be  to  him  a  lifelong  possession,  there  are  thousands  who,  like 
a  certain  lady,  always  remembered  Milan  ,as  the  place  where 
she  lost  her  umbrella,  or  a  man  who  thought  of  Venice  as  the 
town  where  he  had  eaten  a  particularly  good  dinner.  This  is 
what  may  be  called  squalor  of  mind,  and  is  a  cause  of  much 
real  immorality.  It  is  hot  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  those  who, 
when  young,  have  from  time  to  time  been  taken  to  see  one 
or  two  good  pictures,  of  which  they  have  studied  the  details 
and  later  given  an  account.  Neither  is  it  likely  to  overtake 
those  who,  when  young,  have  heard  good  music,  or  seen  good 
architecture  at  the  same  time  as  they  have  read  its  history 
and  romance.  Such  children  get  their  minds  so  well  stored 
and  furnished  with  larger  interests  that  there  is  little  room 
for  thoughts  about  things  which  are  better  kept  in  the 
background.  They  also  possess  the  power  of  constantly 
adding  to  their  store,  and  are  in  possession  of  standards  of 
comparison  which  give  interest  to  new  experiences. 

When  the  mind  is  thus  well  fed  with  knowledge,  and  the 
hands  and  head  practised  in  all  kinds  of  delightful  useful¬ 
ness,  life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
that  we  desire  to  see  and  do  and  learn,  and  the  chances  of 
getting  into  mischief  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  these  latter,  days,  since  the  public  have  heard  so  much 
both  about  the  white  slave  traffic  and  venereal  disease,  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  before  the  age  when  girls  leave 
school  and  go  out  into  the  world  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  great  evils.  As  soon  as  any  girl  is  old 
enough  to  go  anywhere  alone  she  ought  to  be  strictly  warned 
not  to  make  acquaintance  with  any  strangers  or  to  accom¬ 
pany  any  unknown  person  anywhere  on  any  pretext  whatso¬ 
ever.  She  ought  to  know  that  these  commands  especially 
apply  to  women  in  nurse’s  uniform  or  nun’s  dress  and  to 
strange  clergymen.  I  should  myself  be  inclined  to  tell  her 
something  of  the  reason  for  this  order. 

Knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  diseases  generally  com¬ 
municated  by  vicious  practices  need  not  be  given  till  much 
later.  No  young  woman  of  marriageable  age,  however,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  mix  in  the  world  without  knowing  that 
there  are  such  diseases,  and  that  those  men  who  run  the 
risk  of  contracting  them  are,  morally  as  well  as  physically, 
unfit  to  associate  with.  We  all  know  that,  in  those  circles 
where  women  demand  the  highest  standard  of  morality  in 
men,  that  standard  is  more  nearly  attained  to. 


Girls  before  the  age  when  they  leave  school  ought  also  to 
be  taught  that  they  are  not  without  responsibility  in  this 
!  matter.  They  ought  to  know  that  both  by  dress  and  be¬ 
haviour  women  (often  quite  unintentionally)  put  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  path  of  the  men  with  whom  they  associate.  To 
avoid  what  is  harmful  in  this  respect  is  no  small  part  of  the 
way  in  which  women  can  help  to  raise  society  to  a  higher 
plane. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Future  of  Education.  By  F.  Clement  C.  Egerton. 

(3s.  fid.  net.  Bell.) 

Like  most  writers  on  the  future  Mr.  Egerton  exhausts  too 
much  space  in  criticizing  the  present.  He  concerns  himself 
mainly  with  the  educational  system  of  this  country,  and  has 
little,  if  anything,  to  say  in  its  favour.  “  Up  to  the  present 
education  has  proved  a  failure  from  every  conceivable  point 
of  view.”  “  Our  schools  under  the  present  regime  are  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  nation.”  Teachers  will  be  surprised  to  read  the 
following  paragraph: 

But  the  chief  enemy  of  education,  and  the  most  insidious,  is  often 
the  teacher  himself.  No  section  of  the  community  is  so  filled  with 
petty  jealousies,  so  foolishly  unconscious  of  its  defects,  so  absurdly 
conscious  of  its  merits,  as  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  continually 
placing  itself  between  the  child  and  real  education  and  shouting 
“  I  am  the  one  consideration.”  It  is  for  this  reason  that  nearly  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  meet  in  making  laws  about  education 
centre  round  the  teacher.  No  progress  will  be  made  till  he  is  removed 
from  the  unnaturally  important  position  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
securing  for  himself. 

These  terrible  teachers  tyrannize  over  the  whole  country. 
There  is  no  power  that  can  keep  them  under,  for  “  the  easily 
eluded  requirements  of  the  Code  and  the  Government  Inspec¬ 
tors  ”  do  not  seem  to  count.  On  the  other  hand,  elsewhere 
in  the  book  the  rigidity  of  regulations  is  held  to  contribute 
to  the  general  inefficiency  that  marks  our  educational  system 
as  one  that  “  is  absolutely  rotten  from  beginning  to  end.” 

When  we  wonder  liow  teachers  use  this  power  that  they 
have  acquired,  we  are  not  long  left  in  the  dark.  They  want 
nothing  more  than  their  own  miserable  ease.  They  have  no 
educational  ideals.  “  The  one  educational  reform  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  teachers,  as  a  whole,  and  the  only  one,  is  that  of 
increased  salaries  for  themselves.”  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
classes  of  teachers  appear  to  be  included  in  this  condemna¬ 
tion,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  text  does  rather  discri¬ 
minate  a  little  against  the  elementary  teachers.  These  come 
“  almost  without  exception  from  what  may  be  called  the 
lowest  section  of  the  lower  middle  classes.”  But  Mr.  Eger¬ 
ton  can  be  magnanimous  to  the  elementary  teacher.  Humble 
birth  “  is  not  by  any  means  a  fact  in  his  disfavour,  but  it  is 
significant.”  It  may,  indeed,  account  for  the  melancholy 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers  “  their  intellec¬ 
tual  resources  are  practically  nil,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  fall  back  upon  but  drink.” 

In  face  of  all  this  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Eger- 
,  ton  has  himself  been  a  head  master — in  an  elementary  school, 
i  But  to  be  sure  he  was  not  like  those  others.  We  are  anxious 
i  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Egerton,  and  the  reader  cannot  but  observe 
that  we  leave  him  to  tell  his  tale  as  far  as  possible  in  his 
own  words.  “  A  clerical  manager  once  told  me  that  I  was  too 
i  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  a  teacher.  He  did  not  mean  it 
as  a  compliment  but  as  a  disqualification.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Egerton’s  friends  tell  him  that  he  has  been 
exceptionally  unfortunate  in  the  elementary  teachers  that 
he  has  met,  others  assure  him  that  the  picture  he  gives  us 
is  not  overdrawn.  We  must  candidly  admit  that  all  that 
Mr.  Egerton  tells  us  of  his  personal  experience  bears  the 
stamp  of  truth.  But  we  do  think  he  had  been  unfortunate, 
and  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  accept  his  generalizations. 

Turning  for  comfort  to  the  future  we  find  that  the  three 
essentials  are  (a)  the  recasting  of  the  traditional  curriculum, 

|  (6)  the  acceptance  by  society  of  the  educational  ideal,  and 
[  (e)  of  course  “the  evolution  of  a  new  type  of  teacher.”  As 
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already  hinted  there  is  hardly  enough  about  the  future  to 
justify  the  title  of  the  book.  But  when  Mr.  Egerton  does 
lift  the  veil  the  picture  we  glimpse  is  not  very  alluring  to 
the  teacher  who  ranks  himself  as  a  mere  professional  man. 
“The  school  will  not  open  at  nine  and  close  at  five;  it  will 
open  at  seven  and  remain  open  till  night.”  We  had  always 
thought  that  the  future  was  to  be  a  time  of  abundant  leisure, 
and  not  even  the  equalization  of  salaries  that  Mr.  Egerton 
promises  us  can  reconcile  us  to  this  day-labouring.  With 
the  optimism  of  a  prophet  Mr.  Egerton  thinks  it  “  prob¬ 
able  that  a  great  deal  of  this  work  would  gladly  be  done 
voluntarily.”  He  is  probably  right  in  setting  before  him¬ 
self  the  ideal  of  a  profession  of  teaching  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  regard  their  work  as  a  vocation.  But  he  must  deal  in 
geological  units  of  time  when  estimating  the  rate  of  evolu¬ 
tion  of  this  new  type  of  teacher  in  such  numbers  as  to  supply 
the  total  needs  of  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  violence  of  his  attack  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  his  vague  optimism  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Egerton  has  much  to  say  that  is  sound  and  sensible  and  even 
helpful.  The  chapter  on  Vocational  Education  is  sound,  but 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  our  author  regards  vocational 
bureaux  as  being  merely  at  the  stage  of  being  “suggested.” 
The  troublesome  matter  of  sex  is  sensibly  treated.  The 
chapter  on  Education  out  of  School  is  excellent,  and  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Small  Child  is  remarkably  fresh  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  The  book  has  quite  an  important  appendix  in  which 
information  is  supplied  on  such  diverse  matters  as  the  Little 
Commonwealth,  Binet’s  Tests  of  Normality  in  Intelligence, 
and  A  Form  of  Dossier  for  Individual  Child  Study.  Then 
there  is  A  Suggested  Institute  of  Educational  Science  that 
the  Teachers’  Guild  may  find  of  value  in  its  latest  develop¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  useful  bibliography  and  an  index. 


In  Defence  of  What  Might  Be.  By  Edmond  Holmes. 

(4s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

In  all  friendliness  let  us  say  at  once  that  we  are  getting 
too  much  of  Mr.  Holmes.  In  this  book  he  leads  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  sale  of  his  “  What  is  and'  What  Might  Be  ”- 
greatly  exceeds  what  is  usual  in  the  case  of  professional 
books  on  education,  and  we  are  sincerely  glad  to  hear  it. 
The  work  has  been  universally  recognized  as  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  general  literature  of  education,  and  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  will  rejoice  that  its  merits  have 
been  recognized  in  the  w'ay  that  is  most  pleasing  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  not  displeasing  to  authors.  It  was  well  received 
by  the  Press,  and  the  matter  might  very  well  have  been  left 
to  rest  there.  When  a  man  has  shot  his  bolt  and  the  critics 
have  had  their  say,  it  is  well  to  leave  the  public  to  d,ecid'e. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  reply  to  critics,  save  on  matters  of 
fact.  But  here  we  have  a  book  as  large  as  the  original  work, 
replying  to  various  criticisms  that  were  offered  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  course.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything 
malicious  or  unfair  in  any  of  the  criticisms,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Holmes  replies  with  good  temper  and  in 
admirable  taste.  Our  regret  is  that  he  should  have  replied 
at  all.  The  public  was  interested  in  his  first  book.  They 
took  less  notice  of  its  successor,  “  The  Tragedy  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  ap.d  with  the  present  volume  we  fear  that  people 
will  be  frankly  bored. 

Mr.  Holmes  claims  that  he  w'rites  literature,  while  the 
professional  educationists  ”  (our  author  never  grudges 
them  the  quotation  marks)  write  mere  science  or  rather 
pseudo-science.  We  have  no  objection  to  admit  the  claim 
so  far  as  the  original  work  is  concerned;  but  the  bo,ok  at 
present  under  discussion  is  rather  journalism  than  literature. 
It  is  one  thing  to  write  a  book  on  Education,  it  is  quite 
another  to  write  an  equally  bulky  volume  on  Mr.  Edmond 
Holmes  and  his  critics.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  dealing  with 
.a  new  evangel.  Mr.  Holmes  himself  proclaims  that  he 
makes  no  pretensions  to  have  produced  a  new  theory  of  edu¬ 
cation.  His  great  aim  is  the  laudable  one  of  getting  people 
to  realize  and  to  practise  the  admirable  doctrine  of  self- 
realization.  We  do  not  see  how  he  is  going  to  further  this 


aim  by  dreary  discussions  of  aspects  of  Herbartian  theory 
that  have  no  longer  any  vitality.  No  one  understands  better 
than  Mr.  Holmes  himself  the  need  to  seek  put  the  positive 
and  let  the  negative  alone.  Indeed,  he  himself  lias  a  set  of 
quotations  from  Herbart  illustrating  the  truths  set  out  in 
“What  is  and  What  Might  Be.”  Surely  he  is  much  better 
occupied  in  bringing  out  the  underlying  truth  than  in  magni¬ 
fying'  differences  and  splitting  hairs  with  his  critics. 

Air.  Holmes  cannot  help  forgetting  now  and  again  the 
critics  that  lie  is  dealing  with,  and  when  this  happens  he 
drops  naturally  into  something  worth'  while.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  the  chapter  on  The  Decadence  of  England. 
With  the  theological  parts  of  the  book  we  are  not  here  con¬ 
cerned,  but  the  chapter  that  our  author  has  written,  to  all 
appearance  very  unwillingly,  on  Ways  and  Means  rouses 
our  interest  and  commands  our  sympathy,  because  it  gives 
the  reaction  of  a  first-class  mind  on  the  practical  problems 
of  the  school. 

There  are  appendixes — no  fewer  than  nine  of  them.  With 
most  of  these  we  have  little  patience,  and  we  fear  the  public 
will  have  less.  To  make  academic  controversy  interesting  to 
people  in  general  it  must  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  acri¬ 
mony  that  is  utterly  foreign  to  Mr.  Holmes’s  spirit. 


OVERSEAS. 

The  recent  elaborate  inquiry  carried  out  by  Prof.  Hanus 
and  his  associates  in  connexion  with  the  educational  system 
of  New  York  appears  to  have  infected  the  educational  world 
across  the  Atlantic  with  the  investigation  bacillus.  There 
is  now  an  investigation  into  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
another  into  the  rating  of  teachers,  while  a  third  has  been 
instituted  into  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  a  group  of  per¬ 
sons  known  vaguely  as  “school  officers.”  It  is  interesting 
for  us  to  note  that  it  has  been  the  custom  in  New  York  City 
to  rate  teachers  as  A,  or  B+,  or  B.  “It  is  contended  that 
these  marks  are  arbitrary  and  represent  different  standards 
in  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  that  they  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  teaching  force,  producing  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
couragement,  that  they  afford  no  opportunity  for  recogni¬ 
tion  of  excellence  in  special  lines,  and  that  high  ratings  are 
given  with  too  great  frequency.  It  is  proposed  to  rate 
teachers  as  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.”  There  is  a  fine 
simplicity  about  this  grading  that  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  everybody — except  perhaps  those  teachers  who 
are  rated  as  unsatisfactory.  We  cannot,  in  our  most  opti¬ 
mistic  moments,  pretend  that  there  are  no  unsatisfactory 
teachers  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
it  would  mend  matters  much  by  labelling  them  so.  No 
doubt  the  American  motive  may  be  pour  encoiorager  les 
autres,  but  one  would  have  thought  that  the  unsatisfactory 
ones  were  more  in  need  of  encouragement.  We  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  development  of  this  new  plan  of  official 
truthfulness  in  labelling. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Washington  , 
Seattle,  is  meanwhile  making  an  investigation  on  his  own 
account  into  “Teachers’  Improvement  during  Service.” 
There  appears  to  be  little  prospect  that  our  future  teachers 
will  be  allowed  to  stagnate  in  the  placid  way  that  has  been 
possible  to  the  present  generation.  They  will  be  expected 
not  merely  to  graduate  with  a  respectable  degree  of  attain¬ 
ment,  but  they  will  be  expected  to  give  some  sort  of  evidence 
that  they  maintain  their  academic  and  professional  efficiency 
throughout  their  entire  career.  Even  in  England  it  is 
getting  common  for  conscientious  teachers  to  give  up  some 
time  to  attend  lectures,  or  even  to  take  a  short  course  at 
college,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  newer  developments. 
We  are  told  that  in  a  certain  well  known  English  training 
college  for  women  it  is  getting  quite  customary  to  have  a 
few  students  every  year  who  are  of  mature  years  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Their  aim,  we  are  told,  is  technically  known  as  re¬ 
juvenation. 

Another  investigation,  this  time  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Husband, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  U.S.A.,  deals  with  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  distinction  in  academic  studies  and  interest  in  outside 
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activities.  The  results  would  appear  to  refute  the  popular 
belief  that  those  students  who  rank  high  in  their  studies 
are  not  generally  interested  in  outside  activities.  It  is  only 
athletics  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  that  claim  the  whole  at¬ 
tention  of  men  who  rank  low  in  the  academic  subj  ects. 

An  investigation  carried  on  by  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  has  considerable  interest  for  all  teachers 
of  that  subject.  The  problem  was  whether  composition 
benefited  more  by  concentration  on  written  work  or  by  a 
combination  of  written  and  oral  work.  The  investigation  was 
of  a  very  practical  character.  “  One  group  of  high  schools 
gave  the  pupils  (second  term  freshmen)  written  exercises 
only,  while  another  group  gave  a  combination  of  two-thirds 
oral  and  one-third  written  work.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  at  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  all  pupils  were  given 
the  same  written  tests,  and  the  results,  together  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work,  were 
reported  to  a  central  committee.  The  results  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  greater  emphasis  on  oral  work,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  oral  composition  be  made  a  regular 
part  of  the  high  school  English  work  throughout  the  four 
years.” 

The  St.  Louis  Educational  Authorities  are  honourably 
known  throughout  the  States  as  a  particularly  energetic  and 
“aggressive”  body.  They  have  appointed  Dr.  J.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace  Wallin,  Director  of  the  Psycho-Educational  Clinic  in 
their  public  schools.  His  offices  are  to  be  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Harris  Teachers’  College,  and  the  teachers  who  are  being 
trained  there  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  new  director’s  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations.  Already  five  hundred  exceptional 
children  have  been  segregated  at  St.  Louis  in  special  classes, 
and  this  number  will  be  rapidly  increased  to  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand.  “  Each  child  will  be  given  a  psychological,  sociologi¬ 
cal,  pedagogical,  hereditary,  and  medical  examination.  It 
is  expected  that  a  staff  of  assistants  commensurate  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  clinic  will  gradually  be  organized,  and 
that,  eventually,  the  clinic  organization  will  include  a  bureau 
of  vocational  guidance.  The  clinic  aims  to  serve  as  an  edu¬ 
cational,  social,  and  vocational  clearing-house  for  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Mr.  Egerton,  who  has  just  assumed  the  prophet’s 
mantle  in  things  educational,  should  keep  a  keen  eye  on  St. 
Louis. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  in¬ 
vestigational  race.  In  September  it  opens  a  pedagogical 
clinic.  “  Two  groups  of  freshmen  will  be  selected,  one  from 
the  best,  the  other  from  the  poorest  students  in  the  class,  land 
intensive  studies  will  be  made  of  the  learning  and  other 
abilities  of  individual  students.  Not  only  will  the  ordinary 
physical  and  mental  tests  be  used,  but  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  the  family  history,  the 
early  family  life,  and  the  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
activities  and  interests.”  There  seems  every  chance  that 
the  “  poorest  students  ”  at  Texas  are  going  to  have  a  strenu¬ 
ous  time.  The  University  hopes  that  the  disagreeableness 
of  the  investigation  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  increased 
efficiency  with  which  the  education  of  these  low-rated  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  carried  on. 


Biology  of  Sex.  By  T.  W.  Galloway,  Ph.D. 

(2s.  net.  Harrap.) 

When  giving  evidence  before  a  section  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Sub-Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  teaching  of  sex®hygiene  in  schools, 
one  of  the  witnesses  remarked  that  this  subject  was  now  in  the 
minds  of  everybody.  The  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
recent  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  books  designed  to 
impart  information  to  young  people  or  to  help  teachers  to 
teach  them  about  the  facts.  Most  of  these  books  seem  to 
suffer  from  very  grave  defects,  perhaps  inseparable  from  the 
first  attempts  of  people  to  find  their  way  in  untried  paths  of 
teaching  ;  but  in  the  one  to  which  this  notice  refers  a  welcome 
change  is  seen.  It  is,  indeed,  admirable.  The  author  is 
Professor  of  Biology  in  the  James  Millikin  University.  He 
knows  how  to  explain  the  scientific  side  of  his  subject,  and  he 
has  a  sound  knowledge  of  human  and  pedagogical  situations. 


The  specially  good  points  of  the  book  are  numerous.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  absolutely  free  from  the  strange  forms  of 
sentimentality  with  which  most  writers  on  this  subject  seem 
to  be  cloyed  up.  The  facts  of  life  are  quite  enough  to  strike 
awe  into  the  heart  of  any  one  who  really  understands  and 
realizes  them  without  the  mawkish  appeals  with  which  they 
are  usually  overloaded  in  books  of  this  kind.  Then  Prof. 
Galloway  points  out  that  sex  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  special  solemn  talks,  given  by  parent  or  teacher  quite  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  child’s  needs  at  the  moment  or  of  his  power 
to  assimilate  what  he  is  told.  This  method,  he  reminds  us, 
would  be  far  less  injurious  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  where 
we  should  never  dream  of  attempting  it.  He  insists  that  the 
biological  laboratory  is  the  main  place  for  learning  the  bio¬ 
logical  facts,  and  that  the  instruction  given  there  should  be 
helped  out  by  making  a  good  use  of  experiences  in  the  family 
and  amongst  the  children’s  pets.  He  shows  that,  for  perfect 
success,  the  co-operation  of  the  child’s  parents  is  an  absolute 
necessity?  for  his  first  questions  must  be  truthfully  answered, 
and  these  questions  are  generally  asked  before  he  comes  to 
school. 

Besides  all  these  good  points,  the  book  deals  successfully 
with  that  most  intense  focus  of  adolescent  curiosity,  the  sexual 
act,  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  simple  way.  Most  books 
shroud  it  in  a  veil  of  mystery,  and  are  bound,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  young  inquirer  with  the  sense  that,  however  os¬ 
tensibly  frank  we  may  be,  it  isn’t  right  or  proper  to  wish 
to  understand  the  whole  of  this  vital  subject.  They  drive  the 
pupil  to  believe  there  is  a  residuum,  knowledge  of  which 
would  constitute  immodesty,  whereas  Dr.  Galloway  will  help 
parents  and  teachers,  for  it  is  for  them,  and  not  for  the  pupil, 
that  his  book  is  written,  to  show  them  how  joyful,  and  proper, 
and  helpful  all  accurate  knowledge  is. 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  all  in  so  good  a  book  that  deserves 
praise,  but  two  minor  points — insistence  on  the  use  of  scientific 
names  for  all  organs  and  processes,  and  a  strong  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  segregated  too  early, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  each  other’s  bodies  while  they  are  quite  young — will 
both  appeal  to  healthy  instincts. 

Prof.  Galloway  dedicates  this  book  to  his  wife,  “at  once 
my  most  sympathetic  and  effective  critic  ”  ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that,  if  this  generous  tribute  is  deserved,  the  book 
is  so  appropriately  the  co-operative  work  of  a  man  and  a 
woman. 


History  in  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  issued  (Circular  833)  a  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  their  “  Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
Teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  work  of  Public  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  ”  on  the  Teaching  of  History  (Id.).  They 
say  that  they  have  received  a  considerable  number  of  criti¬ 
cisms  and  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  the  original 
Circular  from  teachers,  Inspectors,  and  other  persons  con¬ 
cerned  or  interested  in  public  education,  and  they  have 
manifestly  turned  such  communications  to  practical  account. 
The  “  Suggestions  ”  as  they  now  stand  are  very  full, 
thoroughly  to  the  point,  and  liberally  conceived.  Given 
diligent  and  intelligent  teachers  and  broad-minded  In¬ 
spectors,  they  should  certainly  effect  a  great  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  history. 

In  the  introductory  remarks  the  Board  show  themselves 
quite  alive  to  the  immense  difficulties  of  the  teaching  of 
History  in  the  elementary  schools :  the  age  of  the  children 
and  the  character  of  the  historical  matter,  the  widely  different 
circumstances  of  schools  and  of  the  children,  unwieldy  classes, 
restricted  time,  paucity  of  appropriate  textbooks,  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  teachers’  libraries  in  remote  places.  The 
remedies  they  suggest  for  such  difficulties  are  very  reason¬ 
able  so  far  as  they  go,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  more 
ample  or  efficient  expedients.  The  detailed  suggestions,  both 
for  junior  and  for  senior  classes,  are  wisely  considerate,  and 
they  leave  a  very  free  hand  to  the  teacher.  The  only  point 
that  seems  to  need  a  caution  is  in  connexion  with  the  working 
in  of  local  history.  Let  us  work  in  local  history  by  all  means, 
but  the  amplitude  of  some  local  histories  suggests  that  here  it 
is  very  possible  to  waste  time  on  things  that  are  comparatively 
trifling. 
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Looking  at  the  situation  generally,  we  may  indicate  one  or 
two  points  for  consideration.  The  Board  is  entitled  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  young  learners  of  history  are  tolerably 
expert  at  reading,  but  we  ourselves  are  scarcely  justified  in 
making  the  same  large  assumption.  The  historical  matter 
requires  all  the  student’s  attention,  and  the  mere  effort  of 
reading  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  wmuld,  there¬ 
fore,  lay  stress  on  decided  facility  of  reading  as  a  highly 
important  preparative  for  the  beginner  in  history.  Such 
preparation  would  facilitate  immensely  the  reading  of  stories 
of  a  more  or  less  historical  character,  whether  in  school  or  at 
home,  and  it  would  reduce  materially  the  reluctance  of  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  school  to  take  to  reading.  Once  more :  we  would 
recall  the  words  of  Yiscount  Bryce  in  his  inaugural  address 
at  the  Conference  of  Educational  Associations  in  January 
last :  “  The  salaries  of  teachers  of  every  grade  are  inadequate. 

The  teacher  is  in  many  schools  worked  so  hard  as  to  take 
out  of  him  the  force  and  freshness  essential  to  the  best  kind 
of  teaching.  His  intellect  needs  to  be  fed  by  reading,  and  by 
leisure  for  thinking  on  what  he  reads.  As  streams  keep 
a  lake  full  and  enable  it  to  feed  a  river,  so  a  mind  which  is 
always  being  called  upon  to  give  out  needs  to  be  fed  and 
stimulated  by  fresh  facts  and  fresh  ideas.”  “The  last 
remark,”  says  History  (April-June,  1914,  page  68),  “  applies 
with  particular  force  to  teachers  of  history.  Those  instructors 
of  the  coming  men  and  women  of  the  race  who  wrish  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  research  have  little  enough  time  for  relaxa¬ 
tion.”  And  we  would  add  that  they  have  little  enough  income 
to  afford  even  a  modest  minimum  of  an  historical  library. 

A  little  more  remote  is  the  question  of  the  suitability  of 
textbooks  in  other  respects  than  mere  language.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  textbooks  ought  to  be  accurate  in  well  established 
facts  and  well  abreast  of  historical  research.  Many  textbooks 
require  revision  on  both  points.  It  is  for  the  Inspector  to  see 
to  this,  if  the  teacher  himself  has  failed  to  select  the  right 
kind  of  book. 


Animal  Life  by  the  Seashore.  By  Gf.  A.  Boulenger,  D.Sc., 
E.R.S.,  and  C.  L.  Boulenger,  D.Sc.  (5s.  net.  Country 
Life.) 

Even  without  the  letterpress,  the  splendid  plates  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  equally  fine  outline  drawings,  which  illustrate  the 
work  before  us,  would  have  gone  far  to  enable  the  “  long¬ 
shore  naturalist  ”  to  identify  his  finds.  Of  these  plates 
there  are  thirty-four,  depicting  about  twice  as  many  animals, 
while  in  the  large  number  of  text-figures  the  artist  has  usually 
succeeded  well  in  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  giving  all 
the  lines  required  for  a  faithful  picture,  and  no  more.  One 
thing,  however,  wTe  miss  in  connexion  with  the  illustrations  : 
the  size  of  the  creatures  figured  is  not  indicated,  and  this  is 
a  point  at  the  present  day  quite  rightly  considered  of  much 
importance.  Our  authors  are  writing  for  “  educated  laymen  ” 
interested  in  Nature,  whom,  however,  they  are  careful  to  treat 
as  beginners ;  consequently,  we  find  that  the  book  is  not 
written  in  childish  style,  but  at  the  same  time  all  scientific 
terms  are  explained,  and  the  many  interesting  and  even— to  a 
beginner — startling  facts  connected  with  seashore  life  are 
told  in  a  clear  and  dignified  manner.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  number  of  books  in  existence  on  sea-shells  and  their 
inhabitants,  but  few  comparatively  are  mentioned  here.  Only 
such  animals  as  live  below  the  water-line— or,  at  any  rate, 
oass  some  time  below  it — are  favoured  by  our  authors  ;  hence 
we  find  no  ref ei’ence  to  such  interesting  creatures— to  mention 
two  only  — as  the  giant  eai’wig  of  a  few  places  on  the  South 
Coast,  or  the  active  little  native  cockroach,  which  acts  as 
scavenger  beneath  the  dry  seaweed  on  the  shore.  In  fact, 
a  companion  volume,  “Life  just  above  the  Water-line,”  still 
awaits  an  author. 

Wealth.  By  Prof.  E.  Cannan,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (5s.  P.  S.  King.) 

“  Wealth  ”  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  by  Prof.  Cannan  on  the  fundamental  ideas  which 
underlie  the  economic  relations  of  everyday  life  and  conduct. 
The  book  differs  from  most  professed  treatises  on  economic 
topics  in  being  less  abstruse,  and  in  the  absence  of  technical 
language  and  mathematical  modes  of  exposition.  It  gives 
a  plain,  common-sense  analysis  of  the  foundations  of  the  I 
science  of  human  well-being,  rendered  in  a  simple  yet  highly  | 


effective  manner.  Though  it  will  not  repel  the  general  reader 
by  abstract  methods  and  unfamiliar  terms,  it  is  not  the  less 
solid  in  its  treatment  of  problems  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
demands  close  attention  in  its  exhaustive  analysis  of  appar¬ 
ently  simple  phenomena.  Prof.  Cannan  possesses  a  caustic 
style,  which  enlivens  his  argument  by  forcible  phrase  and 
illustration  and  brings  home  the  truth  to  be  inculcated.  The 
book  is  professedly  built  up  on  his  lectures  on  the  elements 
of  economics,  and  it  constitutes  a  sound  introduction  to  the 
basic  ideas  of  economic  science.  Without  the  use  of  dia¬ 
grams  or  formulae,  principles  are  established  by  reasoning 
on  familiar  facts  and  by  explaining  the  assumptions  involved 
in  matters  of  common  acceptance.  The  work  is  not  the  less 
methodical,  it  is  strictly  logical  in  the  selection  and  treatment 
of  its  subject-matter,  and  its  mastery  will  be  a  valuable 
equipment  for  the  detailed  study  of  more  specialized  treatises 
on  political  economy. 

The  book  aims  at  giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  broad  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  which  underlie  the  apparently  simple 
realities  of  economic  life,  but  which  by  their  familiarity  are 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  too  obvious  to  call  for  explanation.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  widely  read  by  many  of  those 
who  are  not  easily  attracted  by  elaborate  treatises  on  the  so- 
called  “  dismal  science.”  But  these  essays  should  prove  an 
introduction  to  that  necessary  and  profoundly  interesting 
study,  which  deals  with  matters  no  citizen  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Every  newspaper  teems  with  articles  and  letters 
dealing  with  economic  topics,  expressing  opinions  on  pro¬ 
blems  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
these  opinions  indicate  no  special  equipment  for  judgment  on 
the  profound  social  and  economic  issues  involved.  At  no  time 
has  it  been  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  wide  diffu¬ 
sion  of  sound  economic  knowledge.  Without  it  doctrines  and 
measures  of  dangerous  import  are  easily  rendered  plausible. 
A  wide  circulation  and  serious  study  of  works  penetrated 
with  sound  judgment  and  accurate  knowledge,  such  as  this 
small  treatise  displays,  are  perhaps  the  greatest  desiderata 
of  this  age  of  social  unrest. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


FRENCH. 

Six  Contes.  Par  Guy  de  Maupassant.  Edited  by  H.  N.  P.  Sloman. 

(2s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  text  (84  pages)  contains  “  Le  Horla,”  “  Le  Trou,”  “  Les 
Prisonniers,”  “  Qui  sait  ?  ”  “  Menuet,”  “  L’Aventure  de  Walter 
Schnatts.”  Some  teachers  may  hesitate  to  take  “Le  Horla”  and 
‘  ‘  Qui  sait  ’  ’  ;  but  they  must  notice  that  this  volume  is  intended  for 
pupils  of  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  exercises  (24  pages) 
comprise  retranslation  and  Direct  Method  questions  on  the  text, 
vocabulary,  and  grammar.  The  English  of  the  retranslation  may  be 
good  enough  for  a  boy,  but  is  hardly  good  enough  for  a  grown  man. 
What  can  be  said  of  this?  “  A  page  of  the  book  on  my  table  had 
just  turned  over  of  itself  ;  then,  after  a  few  minutes,  another.”  The 
editor  has  a  weakness  for  “get”  and  the  colon.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  retranslatiou  method  is  seldom  satisfactorily  carried  out 
the  quality  of  the  English  in  most  scenes  is  poor  ;  here,  at  any  rate, 
it  has  vigour.  The  grammar  exercises  are  open  to  two  objections 
— they  are  surely  too  elementary  for  pupils  of  seventeen  and  over  ; 
they  are  often  old,  unreformed-method  questions  disguised  in  French 
clothing.  In  one  instance  only  has  the  reviewer  found  advanced 
questions  on  the  text.  The  vocabulary  (11  pages)  is  full,  but 
not  exhaustive  ;  this  is  a  wise  plan.  The  volume  is  beautifully 
printed  and  bound.  It  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  edited  by  Mr.  A. 
Wilson  Green. 

Sentence  Expansion.  By  Marc  Ceppi  and  Henry  Raymont.  (Bell. ) 

Another  ingenious  book  from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ceppi.  The 
object  is  to  lead  up  to  free  composition.  What  sentence  expansion  is 
may  be  understood  from  “  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built,”  but  Mr. 
Ceppi  has  more  resources  than  the  author  of  Jack’s  house.  “  J’ai 
rencontre  un  homme  ”  grows  into  “  Vendredi  dernier,  sur  le  pont  de 
pierre  qu’on  a  construit  recemment  pres  de  X,  j’ai  rencontre  un  petit 
jeune  homme  blond,  au  nez  retrousse,  a  l’air  joyeux,  marchant 
garment,  la  pipe  a  la  bouche,  portant  une  canne  a  la  main  droite  et 
une petite  valise  a  la  main  gauche.”  Besides  examples  and  a  classi¬ 
fication  of  expansion,  we  have  some  extracts  for  analysis,  the  reverse 
process. 
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(1)  Le  Cure  de  Village.  By  Balzac.  Edited  by  S.  L.  Galpin.  (3s.  6d. 
net.)  (2)  Francois  le  Champi.  By  George  Sand.  Edited  by 
C.  Searles.  (3s/ net.  Oxford  University  Press.) 

These  two  volumes,  of  American  origin,  are  well  printed  and  bound. 
“Le  Cure  de  Village”  has  ten  pages  of  notes,  chiefly  on  points  of 
fact.  “  Francois  le  Champi  ”  has  thirty-one  pages  of  notes  (grammar 
and  translation)  and  retranslation  exercises  and  thirty-three  pages  of 
vocabulary.  The  introductions  are  of  fair  quality. 

GERMAN. 

Geschichte  der  deutschen  JDichiung.  By  Hans  Rohl. 

(2s.  6d.  Leipzig  :  B.  G.  Teubner.) 

Mr.  Riihl  has  written  this  book  with  the  object  of  interesting  the 
older  German  boys  and  girls  in  the  literature  of  their  own  country. 
He  deals  shortly  with  the  most  important  epochs  from  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury  down  to  modern  times.  The  life  of  the  poet  is  touched  upon 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  work,  and 
the  aim  of  the  author  is  to  act  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  read 
poetry  and  not  merely  to  read  about  it.  There  is  a  useful  index  and 
table  of  contents.  The  book  is  to  be  recommended  to  a  wider  public 
than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 

“  Siepmann’s  Advanced  German  Series.” — Prim  Friedrich  von  Hom- 
burg.  By  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Edited  by  G.  F.  Bridge. 
(2s.  6d.  Macmillan.)  Also  Word-  and  Phrase-book,  6d.,  and 
Key  to  Appendixes,  2s.  6d.  net, 

Mr.  Bridge  has  edited  this  play  with  great  thoroughness.  There  is 
an  Introduction  dealing  with  the  period  in  history  to  which  the  play 
refers  and  giving  a  life  of  the  dramatist.  The  notes  are  scholarly, 
and  there  are  the  appendixes  to  which  users  of  this  series  are  accus¬ 
tomed. 

BOHN’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 

We  have  received  twenty  additional  volumes  in  this  excellent  series- 
(Is.  net.  G.  Bell  &  Son.)  The  volumes  are  convenient  to  hold) 
the  paper  is  good,  and  the  type  is  clear  and  of  a  size  easy  to  read  1 
some  of  the  volumes  run  to  as  much  as  600  pages.  The  external 
appearance  of  the  series  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  justifies  a  position 
on  the  library  shelves.  As  to  the  colour  of  the  cloth  binding,  tastes 
may  differ :  we  would  have  preferred  a  uniform  binding  instead  of 
varying  colours  according  to  the  nature  of  the  book.  Among  the 
additional  twenty  volumes  many  readers  will  be  especially  grateful 
for  the  completion  of  the  Barsetshire  novels  of  an  Anthony  Trollope. 
A  cheap  and  well  printed  edition  of  these  was  greatly  wanted.  Other 
volumes  are  Trelawny’s  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,  Manzoni’s  The 
Betrothed,  Poushkin’s  Prose  Tales,  Blake’s  Poems,  Vaughan’s  Poems, 
and  The  Arabian  Nights. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Handbook  of  Technical  Instruction  for  Wireless  Telegraphists. 

(3s.  6d.  Marconi  Press.) 

An  essentially  practical  book,  suitable  for  use  by  all  who  are  train¬ 
ing  or  intend  to  train  as  wireless  operators.  The  descriptions  of  the 
working  and  arrangements  of  the  several  details  of  wireless  plant  are 
made  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  a  beginner  with  only  elementary 
notions  of  electrical  principles  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
reading  and  understanding  them.  Many  useful  illustrations  show 
details  and  complete  apparatus  as  used  in  actual  practice.  Amateurs 
will  find  the  book  full  of  interesting  and  practical  information. 

SCIENCE. 

Practical  Physical  Chemistry.  By  Francis  W.  Gray,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

(4s.  6d.  Macmillan.) 

One  is  tempted  to  wish  that  Dr.  Gray’s  admirable  little  book  had 
been  somewhat  more  comprehensive  in  design  ;  however,  the  fullest 
use  has  been  made  of  the  space  allotted.  Thirty -nine  exercises,  each 
of  which  is  intended  to  be  completed  within  two  or  three  hours,  are 
described,  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  theory.  The  first 
thirty -five  pages,  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  subject  of  Accuracy,  are 
particularly  noteworthy ;  so  sound  a  discussion  upon  the  theory  of 
errors,  and  the  choice  of  methods  dependent  upon  limits  of  error 
should  prove  of  special  value  to  chemists.  The  student  is,  however, 
expected  to  possess  a  fairly  competent  knowledge  of  the  Calculus. 
A  useful  table  indicating  the  order  of  Absolute  and  Relative  Error  in 
the  measurement  of  certain  commonly  occurring  quantities — weight, 
volume,  density,  temperature,  &c. — has  been  included,  together  with 
equally  serviceable  tables  of  physico-chemical  data.  The  new  form 
of  adiabatic  mantle  for  use  in  thermochemical  measurements  as  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  75  etseq.  is  most  ingenious,  and  should  find  extended 
application.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Hulett’s  new  method  for 
the  purification  of  mercury  is  included  (page  183)  with  the  prominence 
which  it  deserves.  The  claim  of  the  author  that  the  matter  is  highly 
instructive  and  covers  a  wide  field  appears  to  be  fully  justified,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  Dr.  Gray  has  made  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  student  or  teacher  of  physical  chemistry. 


Notes  on  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  F.  H.  Jeffery,  M.A. 

(2s.  6d.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

If  employed,  as  the  author  suggests,  merely  for  purposes  of  revision 
supplementary  to  an  organized  series  of  lectures,  these  notes  will 
certainly  assist  the  student  in  co-ordinating  certain  groups  of  facts. 
The  information  is  sound,  but  necessarily  somewhat  incomplete  and 
disjointed,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  groups  of  rather  bald  state¬ 
ments.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  theoretical  explanations  of  ob¬ 
served  reactions  ;  in  fact,  the  existence  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  is 
(we  think  inadvisedly)  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  sequence  is  a 
little  difficult  to  justify  ;  for  instance,  acids,  bases,  and  salts  are  dis¬ 
cussed  before  oxides.  However,  in  judicious  hands,  these  dis¬ 
advantages  should  not  militate  against  the  successful  adaptation  of 
the  notes  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 

HISTORY. 

The  quarterly  magazine  History  (Is.  net,  Francis  Hodgson),  we  are 
glad  to  note,  continues  to  make  excellent  progress.  While  furnishing 
a  careful  record  of  current  movements  and  results  of  historical  study, 
it  provides  a  variety  of  very  able  articles  of  different  points  of 
historital  importance  and  interest. 

“  Vortriige  der  Gehe-Stiftung  zu  Dresden.” — Pie  Politische  Bildung 
in  England.  Yon  Ernst  Schulze.  (Mk.  1.  Teubner.) 

Dr.  Schulze  has  written  on  social  England  before  now,  and  he  has 
a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  working  of  English  political  institutions. 
It  is  well  to  hear  the  views  of  the  intelligent  foreigner  upon  our  ways 
of  administering  our  affairs,  and  incidentally  upon  our  strong  and 
our  weak  points.  Dr.  Schulze  is  struck  by  our  devotion  to  politics : 
it  comes  as  a  good  second  to  our  devotion  to  sport.  Interest  in 
politics,  however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  “politische  Bildung,” 
which  includes  “  politisches  Wissen,  politisches  Urteil,  politisc.hes 
Konnen,  politisches  Pflichtgefiihl,  and  politisches  Denken”  ;  but  we 
may  be  well  content  with  Dr.  Schulze’s  general  estimate  of  our 
equipment.  But  alas  !  Parliament,  and  often  the  Government  as 
well,  lack  principles  to  guide  them  :  in  the  very  constitution  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  called  “system,”  everything  is  compromise. 
Then  we  place  such  an  extravagant  value  on  the  tradition  of  the 
elders  ;  our  Government  Departments  are  not  complete  and  compact 
(there  is  neither  one  Arbeit sminister  nor  one  Justizminister)  ;  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Constitution  has  gradually  come  into  being  without 
unity  of  plan,  without  testing  and  reorganizing  intelligence,  without 
smoothing  and  carefully  improving  hand.  Again,  we  are  terribly 
lacking  in  the  psychological  capacity  of  putting  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  foreign  folk  (except  when  it  is  a  question  of  ousting  them) :  we  fail 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Indians  and  even  with  the  Irish.  But  when 
we  do  fall  stupidly  into  a  bad  corner  we  don’t  cry  “  treason  ”  or  dis¬ 
tribute  blame,  but  tighten  our  belt  and  fight  our  way  out,  and  lay  the 
lesson  to  heart  for  next  occasion.  Dr.  Schulze  also  touches  upon 
labour  movements,  education,  &c.,  in  their  political  bearings.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Suffragettes  have  brought  about  a  state  of  shameful 
anarchy  (“  einen  Zustand  beseha mender  Anarchie  ”).  “The  sole 
basis  of  political  freedom  is  the  habit  of  self-control.”  The  lecture 
is  very  comprehensive,  well  informed,  and  reasonably  judicial. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Edgeworths  :  a  Study  of  Later  Eighteenth  Century  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  A.  Paterson.  Clive,  Is.  6d. 

The  Future  of  Education.  By  Clement  C.  Egerton.  Bell.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

In  Defence  of  What  Might  Be.  By  Edmond  Holmes.  Constable, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Teaching  of  Greek  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Board  of 
Education,  Is. 

Clio  Enthroned.  A  Study  in  Prose-form  in  Thucydides.  By 
Walter  R.  M.  Lamb.  Cambridge  University  Press,  10s.  net. 

Pons  Tironum.  ,Quem  fecerunt  R.  B.  Appleton  et  W.  H.  S. 
Jones.  Bell,  Is. 

Caesar:  Gallic  War.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
T.  Rice  Holmes.  In  seven  volumes,  each  2s.  General  Editor, 
Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard.  (A  new  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  Classi¬ 
cal  Authors.) 

Ovid  :  Elegiac  Poems.  Edited,  in  three  volumes  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  E.  Pearce.  The  same  series  as  the 
Caesar  above.  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  each  volume.. 

Caesar  :  Gallic  War.  Books,  I,  IV,  V,  and  VI.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  and  revised  by  S.  C.  R.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Is.  6d.  each  volume. 
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FRENCH. 

The  School  French  Grammar.  By  Ernest  Weekley.  A  separate 
issue  of  the  grammar  contained  in  Prof.  Weekley ’s  Matricu¬ 
lation  French  Course.  Clive,  2s.  6d. 

Primer  of  French  Literature  and  History.  With  notes  on  Prosody 
and  the  History  of  the  Language.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal. 
Dent,  2s. 

La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans.  (Histoire  de  France:  III.)  By  E.  Alec 
Woolf.  Dent’s  Modern  Language  Series,  Is.  6d. 

Les  Poetes  Franqais  du  XIXe  Siecle  (1800-1885).  Etude  Proso- 
dique  et  Litteraire.  Par  Auguste  Auzas.  Oxford  University 
Press,  3s.  6d. 

The  Sounds  of  the  French  Language.  By  Paul  Passy.  Translated 
with  special  texts  for  English-speaking  students  by  D.  L. 
Savory  and  D.  Jones.  .  Second  edition,  revised.  Clarendon 
Press,  2s.  6d. 

Colomba.  By  Prosper  Merimee.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Smith.  Bell, 

2s.  In  the  volume  noticed  the  Introduction  and  Notes  are  in 
English.  A  duplicate  volume,  entirely  in  French,  is  also  issued. 

A  Primer  of  Practice  on  the  Four  French  Conjugations.  By 
Henrietta  M.  Arthur.  Bell,  6d.  net. 

Tests  in  French  Composition  and  Grammar.  By  J.  Mathewson 
Milne.  Harrap. 

The  French  Verb  :  Its  Form  and  Uses.  By  William  A.  S.  Nitze. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  net;  accompanied  by  Pupil’s 
book,  French  Verb  Blank,  also  Is.  net. 

ENGLISH. 

Routledge’s  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Edited 
by  Cecil  Weatherly.  3s.  6d. 

Modern  English  Literature  :  From  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  G.  H.  Mair.  An  expansion  of  the  author’s  “  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature  ”  in  the  Home  University  Library.  Williams 
&  Norgate,  6s.  net. 

Reading  Julius  Caesar.  By  W.  F.  P.  Stockley.  Longmans,  Is. 
net. 

A  Brief  History  of  English  Literature.  By  E.  M.  Tappan.  Har¬ 
rap,  2s.  6d. 

Rhyming  Thirds.  Story  in  prose  and  verse  by  the  boys  of  III.4 
and  IIIb.  Edited  by  W.  L.  Paine.  Bell,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  Theory  of  Poetry  in  England.  By  R.  P.  Cowl.-  Macmillan, 

5s.  net. 

A  Handbook  of  English.  For  Junior  and .  Intermediate  Classes. 
By  D.  B.  Nicholson.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Reading  Aloud  and  Literary  Appreciation.  By  Hardress  O’Grady. 
Bell,  2s.  net. 

Picture  History  and  Composition.  Teacher’s  Handbook.  By  G.  H. 
Reed.  Harrap,  Is.  6d.  net.  (A  Pupil’s  Edition,  price  10d., 
has  also  been  issued.) 

English  Composition:  a  Systematic  Course  for  Use  in  Schools. 
By  H.  Pine.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  F.  II.  Hayward.  Ralph, 
Holland,  Teacher’s  edition,  Is.  6d. ;  Pupil’s  edition,  in  two 
parts,  6d.  each. 

Macmillan’s  Sentence  Building.  Pupil’s  Companion.  In  seven 
parts,  4d.  to  8d.  each. 

Julius  Caesar.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev- 
J.  C.  Scrimgeour.  Macmillan,  3s. 

Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Second  Series.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
Weekes.  Clive,  Is.  4d. 

Bell’s  Reading  Books. — (1)  Settlers  at  Home;  (2)  The  Tower  of 
London;  (3)  Hereward  the  Wake.  Each  Is. 

Bell’s  Sixpenny  Texts. — (1)  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Chapters  I  to  III  ;  (2)  The  Pilgrim’s  Pro¬ 
gress;  (3)  Selections  from  Pope;  (4)  Poems  by  Gray  and 
Cowper;  (5)  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood 
Tales;  (6)  Plutarch’s  Lives:  Themistokles,  Perikles,  and  Alki- 
biades;  (7)  Evangeline  and  other  Poems  by  Longfellow. 

Old  Christmas  and  Selections  from  the  Sketch-book  by  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell.  Dent,  6d. 

Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  Abridged  and  edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Wm.  A.  Warren.  Sampson  Low, 
Is.  net. 

Westward  Ho !  By  Charles  Kingsley.  With  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Abridged.  Chambers,  Is. 

A  Hero  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  By  Escott  Lynn.  Abridged. 
Chambers,  Is. 

Chambers’s  Supplementary  Readers.— (1)  The  Little  Mermaid, 
3d. ;  (2)  Russian  Fairy  Tales,  3d. 

Plays  from  the  Yearbook  Press. — (1)  The  Bey  of  Bamira.  A 
farcical  comedy.  By  F.  Maynard  Bridge.  9d.  net.  (2)  The 
Sword  in  the  Stone.  By  S.  Sproston.  9d.  net.  (3)  The 
Pudding  made  of  Plum.  A  tragi-comedy  for  children.  By 
S.  Sproston.  6d.  net.  (4)  Midsummer  Fairies.  A  fantastic  j 
sketch  in  two  scenes.  By  S.  Sproston.  6d.  net. 


HISTORY. 

Harrington  and  his  Oceana  :  a  Study  of  a  Seventeenth  Century 
Utopia  and  its  influence  in  America.  By  II.  F.  Russell  Smith. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  6s.  6d.  net. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People.  By  George  Bryce.  New 
and  revised  edition.  Sampson  Low,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Harrap’s  Dramatic  History.  By  Fred  E.  Melton.  Teacher’s 
Handbook.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Marie  Antoinette.  By  Alice  Birkhead.  Harrap,  Is. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By  Beatrice  Marshall.  Harrap,  Is. 

Ancient  India  ;  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  First  Century  a.d. 
By  E.  J.  Rapson.  Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

Bannockburn.  By  John  E.  Morris.  A  centenary  monograph. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  5s.  net. 

Dramatized  Stories  from  History.  By  G.  Dulais  Davies.  Rout- 
ledge,  Is.  net. 

Bell’s  English  History  Source  Books. — (1)  The  Normans  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Compiled  by  A.  E.  Bland.  (2)  York  and  Lancaster. 
Compiled  by  W.  Garmon  Jones.  Each  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Argyllshire  and  Buteshire.  (Cambridge  County  Geographies.)  By 
Peter  Macnair.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  6d. 

A  Regional  Geography  of  the  Six  Continents.  Book  I,  Europe. 
By  Ellis  W.  Heaton.  Ralph,  Holland,  Is. 

The  British  Empire  Beyond  the  Seas:  an  Introduction  to  World 
Geography.  By  Marion  I.  Newbigin.  Bell,  3s.  6d. 

Environment  :  a  Natural  Geography.  By  G.  R.  Swaine.  Ralph, 
Holland,  Is.  9d. 

The  British  Isles.  By  Frederick  Mort.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  3s. 

Geographical  Pictures  (from  photographs).  To  illustrate  Black’s 
School  Geography.  Packets  1  and  2,  each  containing  six  pic¬ 
tures,  6d.  each. 

The  United  States. — New  School  Map,  in  four  sheets,  size  62  by 
48  inches.  Mounted  to  hang,  with  political  colouring,  15s.; 
with  contour  colouring,  16s.  Bacon. 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thinking  Hand  ;  or,  Practical  Education  in  the  Elementary 
School.  By  J.  G.  Legge,  Director  of  Education  in  the  City 
of  Liverpool.  Macmillan,  8s.  6d.  net. 

RELIGION. 

A  Short  Old  Testament  History:  From  the  Creation  to  the  Time 
of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Whitham.  Rivingtons,  2s.  6d. 

Fifteen  Sermons  Preached  at  the  Rolls  Chapel  ;  with  a  Disserta¬ 
tion  upon  the  Nature  of  Virtue.  By  Joseph  Butler,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Durham.  With  Introduction,  Analyses,  and  Notes 
by  W.  R.  Matthews.  Bell,  3s.  6d. 

SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature. — (1)  The 
Sun.  By  R.  A.  Sampson.  (2)  The  Royal  Navy.  By  John 
Leyland.  (3)  Coal-mining.  By  T.  C.  Cantrill.  (4)  The 
Making  of  Leather.  By  R.  H.  Procter.  (5)  Economics  and 
Syndicalism.  By  A.  W.  Kirkaldy.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Is.  each. 

HEALTH. 

How  to  Keep  Fit:  a  Series  of  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  delivered 
by  various  speakers  to  the  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  London.  Jar- 
rold,  Is.  net. 

The  Meaning  of  Marriage:  a  Manual  for  Parents,  Teachers,  Young 
People  (over  eighteen),  and  others.  By  G.  Spiller.  Watts, 
Is.  net. 

Biology  of  Sex.  For  Parents  and  Teachers.  By  T.  W.  Galloway. 
Heath,  2s.  net. 

The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood.  By  Ellen  Key.  Translated  by 
Anna  E.  B.  Fries.  Putnam,  5s.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Theory  of  the  Solid  State:  based  on  four  lectures  delivered 
at  University  College,  London,  March  1913.  By  Prof.  Walther 
Nernst,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  University  of  London 
Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Geological  Excursions  round  London.  By  George  MacDonald 
Davies.  Murby,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  W.  D.  Rogers.  Murray. 

Chemical  Calculations.  By  H.  W.  Bausor.  Clive,  2s. 

Chemical  Calculations  :  Advanced  Course.  (Continuation  of  the 
above.)  Is. 

( Continued  on  page  384.) 
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THE 

School  W  orld. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


/JpHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 


HORLIGK’S 
MALTED  MILK 


M 


MALTED  BARLEY,  WHEAT,  and  MILK  in  Powder  Form 

The  wholesome  nutrition  of  pure  rich  milk  and  choice  malted 
grain,  supplying  strength  and  vigour,  with  little  tax  on  digestion. 
Instantly  ready  for  use  by  stirring  briskly  in  hot  or  cold  water. 

NO  COOKING  REQUIRED. 

Equally  useful  to  both 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLARS. 

A  glass  of  “  Horlick’s  ”  is  an  ideal  lunch,  as  a  delicious  and  nourish¬ 
ing  food  drink  may  be  easily  prepared  in  a  moment.  Keep  a 
bottle  in  your  desk.  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  will  be  found  to 
supply  the  strength  and  energy  so  necessary  during  the  long  hours 
of  study,  and  its  use  will  prevent  lassitude. 

An  efficient  corrective  of  insomnia  taken  hot 
before  retiring. 


HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  LUNCH  TABLETS. 

A  delicious  food  confection  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Especially 
useful  during  study  and  exams. 


In  Glass  Bottles,  1/6,  2/6, 11/-,  at  all  Chemists  and  Stores.  Liberal 
Sample,  either  in  Powder  or  Tablet  Form,  for  trial  free  by  post  on 

request. 

HORLICK’S  MALTED  MILK  CO.,  SLOUCH,  BUCKS. 


Any  reader  of  the  Educational  Times  sending 
a  postcard  to  The  Manager,  11  Bream’s 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.,  will  receive  a 
specimen  copy  of  The  Athenaeum,  which  has 
for  more  than  eighty  years  retained  its 
position  as  the  Leading  Literary  Journal. 
The  Athenaeum  is  published  every  Friday, 

price  Sixpence. 
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The  Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  H.  LI.  Bassett.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Pope.  Crosby  Lockwood. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Stud}7-  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  IT.  T. 
Clarke.  Longmans,  6s.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Bird  Study  in  Twenty-four  Lessons.  By  W.  Percival  Westell. 

Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Nature  in  Books:  a  Literary  Introduction  to  Natural  Science. 

By  J.  Logie  Robertson.  Milford,  2s. 

Pets:  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Prank  Townend  Barton.  Jar- 
rold,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Statics.  Part  I  (Bell’s  Mathematical  Series).  By  R.  C.  Pawdry. 
Bell,  2s.  6d. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Plane  Geometry,  Finite  and  Differential.  With 
numerous  examples.  By  A.  W.  H.  Thompson.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  7s.  net. 

Longmans’  Explicit  Arithmetics.  Pupils’  Series.  Books  I,  II, 
and  III.  Sewed  2d.  each;  cloth,  3d.  each.  Teachers’  Series. 
Books  I,  II,  and  III.  Sewed,  8d.  each. 

A  First  School  Calculus.  By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss.  Edward  Arnold, 
4s.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  By  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne.  In  two  parts, 
each  2s.  Second  edition.  Bell. 

Arithmetic.  By  II.  Freeman.  Bell,  2s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Problem  Papers  for  Secondary  Schools.  By  Charles 
Davison.  Bell,  2s.  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy:  What  is  it  ?  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Know  Your  Own  Mind.  A  little  book  of  Practical  Psychology. 

By  William  Glover.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  net. 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.  By  Georg  Brandes.  Translated  from  the 
Danish  by  A.  G.  Chater.  Heinemann,  6s.  net. 

ECONOMICS. 

The  Feeding  of  School  Children.  By  M.  E.  Bulkley.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  R.  II.  Tawney,  Director  of  the  Ratan  Tata  Foun¬ 
dation.  Bell,  3s.  6d.  net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Careers  for  our  Sons.  A  practical  handbook  to  the  professions 
and  commercial  life.  Edited  bjr  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Williams. 
Fourth  edition,  revised  throughout.  Black,  5s.  net. 

New  Lamps  for  Old  in  the  Nursery.  By  L.  H.  M.  Soulsby. 
Longmans,  2d.  net. 

Stories  from  Wagner’s  Operas.  Told  by  Gladys  Davidson.  Laurie, 
Is.  net. 

Grieben’s  Guide  Books. — (1)  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  (2)  Berlin. 

Williams  &  Norgate,  each  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  London  Matriculation  Directory.  Clive,  Is.  net. 

Report  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  1913.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Board  of  Education  Reports. — (1)  The  Science  Museum  and  the 
Geological  Survey,  S^d.  (2)  Statistics  of  “  Intending 
Teachers,”  2d.  (3)  Imperial  Education  Conference  Papers: 

St.  Vincent,  9d.;  Grenada,  Is. 


BOOKS  ANNOUNCED. 

By  an  error  in  the  July  number  the  price  of  Maupassant’s  “  Contes 
de  Guerre”  was  omitted.  The  volume  is  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press  in  the  “Oxford  Junior  French  Series,”  edited  by 
H.  L.  Hutton,  and  the  price  is  Is.  6d.,  as  of  other  volumes  in  the 
series. 


Messrs.  W.  Heffer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  in  preparation  a  volume 
entitled  “A  School  Dynamics,”  by  G.  W.  Brewster,  M.A.,  and 
C.  J.  L.  Wag-staff,  M.A. 


The  Cambridge  University  Press  has  in  preparation  ‘  ‘  A  Course  of 
Music  for  Public  and  Secondary  Schools,”  by  Robert  T.  White, 
Mus.Doc.  Oxon.,  Lecturer  in  Music,  Goldsmiths’  College,  University 
of  London. 


The  Cambridge  University  Press  will  publish  shortly  a  “  Manual  of 
French  Composition,”  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Graeme  Ritchie,,  Junior  Lecturer 
in  French  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  James  M.  Moore, 
M.A.,  Senior  French  Master  in  the  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully : — 

(1)  To  ivrite  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  ivorh  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  ivorh. 


17742.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.)  —  The  line  joining  the  middle 

points  of  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  cuts 
the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral,  or  the  sides  produced,  in  four  points, 
whose  distances,  taken  in  order,  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  line  with  the  third  diagonal  are  in  continued  proportion. 

Solution  by  C.  H.  Hardingham. 

EF  is  the  third  diagonal  form¬ 
ing  a  side  of  the  triangle  UVW. 

XY  joining  the  middle  points 
of  the  diagonals  bisects  EF  in  O, 
and  meets  the  opposite  sides  and 
the  circle  in  PP',  QQ',  RR'. 

If  S  is  the  centre,  SXUY  is 
cyclic,  as  the  angles  at  X  and  Y 
are  right,  so 

/XYU  =  ZXSU, 
which  =  /.XV  W, 

for  SX  is  perpendicular  to  XV 
and  SU  to  VW  as  U  is  the  pole 
of  VW. 

Hence  XY,  VW  are  cyclic,  and 
OY.OX  =  OV.OW, 
which  =  OF2  as  (EVFW)  is  har¬ 
monic. 

Now  OF2  =  OR.  OR', 
as  circle  on  EF  as  diameter  cuts 
original  circle  orthogonally. 

Accordingly  OR. OR'  =  OY.OX,  and  O  is  the  centre  of  the  invo¬ 
lution  PP',  QQ',  RR',  XY  and 

OP.OP' =  OQ.OQ'  or  OP  :  OQ  =  OQ'  :  OP'. 


17748.  (B.  Howarth.) — If  to,  n,  p  denote  integers,  prove  that 

(1111...  to  mp  terms)  x  (1111  ...  to  np  terms)  is  not  a  factor  of 
1111  ...  to  mnp-  terms. 

Solutions  (I)  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. ; 

(II)  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

(I)  For  shortness,  let  f(z)  denote  (rz—  l)-tyr  —  1).  Then  f(z)  = 
(111  ...  to  z  terms)  in  the  scale  whose  radix  is  r. 

It  is  known  that,  if  z  contains  the  factors  zu  z2,  then  f(z)  con¬ 
tains  the  factors  /(^i),  /(%)  once,  and  only  once,  and  therefore 
contains  their  product  when  zlt  z2  are  mutually  prime,  but  contains 
only  the  G.C.M.  of  f(z\),  /(%)  if  Z\,  contain  a  common  factor. 

In  the  present  case  f(mnp-)  contains  both  f(mp)  and  /  (np) 
separately  ;  but,  as  these  two  have  the  common  factor  f(p),  it 
follows  that  f(mnp~)  can  contain  only  the  G.C.M.  of  f(mp),  f  (np), 
and  not  their  product. 

(II)  We  have  to  prove  that 

io”‘n,/i-i  /io"!;,-i  io’*,J-i\  n  io"mpa-i 

9  \  9  9  )  (10'""-1)(10";'-1) 

is  not  an  integer. 

Assume  m  ^  n. 

Now  ik - Zl  =  (lO^)”2’-1  +  (10'"T,J  - 2  +  . . .  +  1 

10""  — 1 

=  { (io’"")H?,_1— 1}  +  {(ioT->— 1}  +  ••• 

...  +  {(10"*>-l}+np, 

xvwnp2 

so  that - —  =  an  integer  +  — — . 

(10"‘"-1)(10""-1)  10"'"- 1 

Now  10""— 1  — 9 np  —  (9  +  l)’'"  — 1  —  9 np  >0  if  np  >  1, 
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so  that 


—  <1  if  np  >  1. 
10""- 1 


,  Hence  the  theorem  is  true  ;  due  regard  being  paid  to  signs,  this 
is  true  of  any  two  sides.  _ _ 


Hence,  unless  np  —  1,  —  <  i  since  m  >  n. 

10’"" -1 

The  theorem  is  therefore  true  unless  p  =  1,  and  either  m  or  n  =  1 , 
in  which  case  the  two  expressions  become  identical. 


17756.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — PT  is  a  variable  tangent  to  a  given 

ellipse,  one  of  whose  foci  is  S.  A  parabola  is  drawn  having  S  for 
its  focus  and  PT  for  its  directrix.  Prove  that  the  common  tan¬ 
gents  to  the  two  curves  intersect  on  a  fixed  circle. 

Solution  (I)  by  W.  N.  Bailey  ;  (II)  by  H.  R.  Wales. 

Let  S  be  a  fixed  point  within  a  circle  centre  C,  P  any  point  on 
C,  and  AB  the  common  chord  of  C  and  of  the  circle,  centre  P,  pass¬ 
ing  through  S. 

Then,  if  N  is  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  S  on  AB, 

2PC.SN  =  square  on  radius  of  C— SC", 
so  that  SN  is  constant,  and  AB  touches  a  circle,  centre  S. 

Reciprocate  this  theorem  with  respect  to  S,  and  we  find  that  the 
fixed  circle  in  question  has  S  for  its  centre. 

[The  fixed  circle  is  the  locus  of  the  image  of  the  other  focus  S'  in 
the  variable  tangent  PT  ;  and  its  radius  is  equal  to  the  major  axis 
of  the  ellipse. — Proposer.] 

(II)  PT  is  a  variable  tangent 
to  an  ellipse  focus  S.  A  para¬ 
bola  is  drawn  with  S  for  focus 
and  PT  for  directrix. 

To  show  that  the  common 
tangents  intersect  on  a  fixed 
circle. 

Reciprocate  with  respect  to 
S.  The  ellipse  becomes  the 
circle,  centre  O,  and  the  para¬ 
bola  becomes  a  circle  passing 
through  S,  and  having  its 
centre  at  any  point  C  on  the 
first  circle  (0  is  the  reciprocal 
of  PT). 

The  intersection  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tangents  becomes  the 
common  chord  AB  of  the 
circles. 

We  have  to  find  the  enve¬ 
lope  of  AB  for  different  posi¬ 
tions  of  C. 

Draw  SN,  SM  perpendicular 
to  the  radical  axis  and  line  of 
centres  respectively.  H  is  the 
middle  point  of  00. 

Let  ST  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  centre  0  ; 
therefore  ST2  =  SO2  -  OC2  =  (SO2  -  SC2)  +  (SC2  -  OC2) 

=  (OM2  —  CM2)  +  (CB2  —  BO2) 

=  2HM .  OC  +  (CL2— OL2) 

=  2HM.0C  +  20C.LH  =  20C.LM 
=  20C.SN. 

Hence,  SN  is  constant,  so  that  the  envelope  of  AB  is  a  circle, 
centre  S.  If  we  reciprocate  back,  this  circle  becomes  a  concentric 
circle.  Thus  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  common  tangents 
is  a  circle,  centre  S. 

[Since  S  is  outside  the  smaller  circle,  the  reciprocal  of  the  latter 
will  be  a  hyperbola  and  not  an  ellipse,  the  question  proposed 
applying  equally  to  both  curves.- — R.  F.  D.] 


17683.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — Any  straight  line  through  the 

centroid  of  a  triangle  divides  two  of  the  sides  in  ratios  whose  sum 
is  unity. 

Solution  by  N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A. 

Any  line  is  la  +  +  ny  =  0, 

where  l/a  +  in\b  +  njc  =  0. 

It  divides  BC  in  the  ratio  —  (n  sin  B/m  sin  C)  ; 
similarly  AC  is  divided  in  the  ratio  —  (Z  sin  B/m  sin  A), 
and  AB  in  —  (Z  sin  C/n  sin  A) . 

Now,  since  —  jit  sin  B/m  sin  C  +  Z  sin  B/m  sin  A} 

—  —bl?n(n/c  +  l/a)  =  (  —  6/m)(— mjb)  =  1. 


17760.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — PQRS  is  a  quadrilateral  ;  PQ, 
RS  meet  at  A,  QR,  PS  at  B ;  any  straight  line  cuts  SP,  PQ,  QS  at 
C,  D,  E  ;  AC,  BD  meet  RQ,  RS,  at  F,  G.  Prove  that  E,  F,  G  are 
collinear. 


t  Solutions  (I)  by  G.  G.  Morrice,  M.A.,  M.D.  ;  (II)  by  Lieut. -Col. 
H.  W.  L.  Hime  ;  (III)  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

(I)  Project  A  and  B  to  in¬ 
finity,  so  that  the  quadri¬ 
lateral  PQRS  becomes  a 
rectangle. 

Then,  by  similar  triangles, 

EM  :  GR  : :  EM  :  DQ 
: : HM : HQ 
: :  CK  :  CS 
: :  MF  :  RF  ; 

therefore  E,  G,  F  are  collinear. 


(II)  Take  PAS  as  the  triangle  of  reference,  and  let  the  cross  of 
QS  and  PR  be  the  origin  of  vectors,  Q  being  then  (1,  1,  0)  and  R 
being  (0,  1,  1). 

The  arbitrary  line  cutting  SP,  PQ,  and  QS  being  (p,  q,  r),  the 
points  E,  F,  G  will  be  found  to  be  [r,  r,  —{p  +  q)] ,  (r,  r—p,  —p)r 


and  (0,  p,  —q)  and 


r  r  ~{P  +  i) 
r  r —p  —p 
0  p  -q 


=  0.  Whence,  &c. 


(Ill)  Project  AB  into  the  line  at  infinity. 

PQRS  becomes  a  rectangle,  and  F,  G  the  feet  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  C,  D  on  QR,  RS.  Then 

RG/GS .  SE/EQ .  QF/FR  =  QD/DP.SE/EQ.PC/CS  = -1,. 
since  CDE  is  a  transversal  of  the  triangle  PQS- 

Hence,  by  Menelaus’  Theorem,  E,  F,  G  are  collinear. 


17757.  ( Communicated  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — If  S,  S'  be- 
two  conics  such  that  a  quadrilateral  can  be  circumscribed  about  S . 
and  also  inscribed  in  S',  prove  that  0  (02  — 4A0')  +  8 A2 A'  =  0. 

Solution  by  R.  F.' Davis,  M.A. 

Forty  years  ago  the  late  Professor  Wolstenholme  pointed  out 
that  the  invariant  relation  between  two  conics  to  which  triangles, 
(quadrilaterals,  &c.)  could  be  porismatically  circum-inscribed  could 
be  very  simply  obtained  by  considering  the  special  cases  when  one 
or  more  of  the  angular  points  of  the  triangle  coincides  with  one  or 
more  points  of  intersection  of  the  conics. 

Thus  a  circum-conic  of  the  triangle  ABC 

2?/,s  +  22a;  +  2xy  =  0  ...  (S') , 

and  the  conic  %~  +  2Kyz  =  0  ...  (S),  to  which  AB,  AC  are  tangents, 
and  BO  the  corresponding  chord  of  contact,  are  such  that  quadri¬ 
laterals  can  be  circumscribed  to  S  and  also  inscribed  to  S'  (one  such 
quadrilateral  having  for  its  sides  AB,  BA,  AC,  CA). 

The  discriminant  of  A  (a:2  +  2nyz)  +  2yz  +  2 zx  +  2x y  =  0 
vanishes  if  2  (A k  +  1)  —  A  (A k  +  l)2  =  0, 

whence  A=— k2,  0=— 2 k,  0' =  2k  — 1,  A' =  2, 
so  that  02  —  4A0'  =  4k2  (1  +  2k  —  1)  =  8k3, 

and  0  (02  — 4a0')  =  -16k4  =  -8a2.  a'. 


17759.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — The  angles  formed  by  producing 

the  opposite  sides  of  a  cyclic  quadrilateral  are  bisected,  and  each 
bisector  is  produced  to  cut  the  two  remaining  sides  ;  show  (1)  that 
the  four  points  so  found  are  the  corners  of  a  rhombus,  (2)  that  the 
side  of  the  rhombus  is  half  the  harmonic  mean  between  the 
diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral,  (3)  that  the  centre  of  the  rhombus 
lies  on  the  line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  three  diagonals  of 
the  quadrilateral. 

Solution  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  and  H.  R.  Wales. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  cyclic  quadrilateral  whose  diagonals  AC,  BD 
intersect  in  E,  while  the  opposite  sides  BA,  CD  intersect  in  F,  and 
AD,  BC  in  G.  Also  let  the  line  FMON,  bisecting  the  angle  at  F, 
intersect  AD,  BC  in  M,  N  respectively  ;  and  let  GYOU,  bisecting 
the  angle  G,  intersect  BA,  CD  in  U,  Y  respectively. 

Then  AM  :  MD  =  FA  :  FD  =  AC  :  BD  =  GC  :  GD  =  CY  :  VD, 
and  MV  is  parallel  to  AC. 

Similarly  UN  is  parallel  to  AC,  and  UM,  NY  to  BD.  Thus, 
MUNV  is  a  parallelogram. 
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The  triangles  FUM,  FVM  are  congruent  as  the  angle 
FUM  =  FBD*=  FCA  =  FVM  ; 

thus  MU  =  MV  and  FU  =  FV,  so  that  MUNV  is  a  rhombus  and 
FOG  a  right  angle  (1). 

Moreover, 

UM  :  BD  =  AM  :  AD  =  FA  :  FA  +  FD  =  AC  :  AC  +  BD  ...  (2). 
The  point  0  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  centroid  of  masses 
A.BD,  A. AC,  A.BD,  A. AC  at  A,  B,  C,  D  respectively,  whence  (3). 


17774.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.)—  Resolve  into  factors 

1  a  a2  a3  a4  a? 

1  b  b2  b3  64  bh 

1  c  c2  c3  c4  c5 

c5  c4  c3  c2  c  1 

65  ¥  ¥  ¥  b  1 

a?  a4  a3  a2  a  1 


Solutions  (I)  by  the  Proposer  ;  (II)  by  W.  N.  Bailey  and 
C.  M.  Boss,  M.A. 


(I)  The  determinant  being  centrosymmetric  resolves  into 


1  +  a5  a  +  a4  a2  +  a3 

1 — 1 

1 

1 

1 

1  +  65  b  +  64  62  +  63 

. 

I—55  b_b-t  62_63 

1  +  c5  c  +  c4  c2  +  c3 

1  —  c5  c  —  c4  c2  —  c3 

and  as  the  first  of  these  factors  can  be  shown 


—  (1  +  a)  (1  +  6)  (1  +  c) 


it  follows  that  the  second 


1  +  a4 
1  +  64 
1  +  c4 


a  +  a3 
b  +  b3 
c  +  c3 


¥ 

c2 


=  (l-a)(l-6)(l-c) 


1  +  a4  a  +  a3  a2 
1  +  64  b+b3  b2 
1  +  c4  c  +  c3  c2 


We  have  thus  only  to  resolve  the  three-line  alternant  which 
occurs  twice,  and,  the  result  being 

(b  —  a){c  —  b){c  —  a){l  —  2ab  +  abcSa  —  a~Wc2} , 

the  fourteen  factors  of  the  original  have  been  obtained. 

The  corresponding  four-line  determinant  is  equal  to 

(1  +  a)  (1  +  b) .  (1  -  a)  (1  -b).(b-  a)2.  (1  -  abf ; 

and,  generally,  the  corresponding  2n-line  determinant  resolves  into 
n2  +  71+2  factors.  Also,  there  correspond  to  the  series  of  subsidiary 

alternants  |  a°6'c2  |  ,  |  a0  (bl  +  b3)  c2 1  ,  |  (a0  +  a4) (61  +  b3)  c2  |  , 

|  (a0  +  a5)(6'  +  64)(c2  +  c3)  | 
similar  series  of  higher  orders. 


(II)  Consider  the  more  general  determinant  of  the  same  form 
with  n  numbers  a,  b,  c,  ...  k. 

Considered  as  a  function  of  a,  D  evidently  vanishes  when  we  sub¬ 
stitute  b,  1/6,  1,-1  for  a.  Also  (a  —  b)  occurs  as  a  square  factor, 
for  we  get  this  factor  when  we  subtract  the  second  row  from  the 
first,  and  when  we  subtract  the  last  but  one  row  from  the  last,  and 
similarly  we  see  that  (ab  —  1)  occurs  as  a  square  factor. 

Hence  we  have  factors  of  the  form 

a  —  b,  nC2  in  number  ;  a  —  1,  n  in  number  ; 

ab  —  1,  nC2  in  number  ;  a  +  1,  n  in  number. 

As  the  first  two  sets  appear  as  square  factors,  the  terms  of  highest 
degree  in  the  product  are  of  degree 

2  .nC.2  + 1  .nC2  +  n  +  n  =  n(3n  —  1). 

But  the  terms  of  highest  degree  in  the  determinant  are  of  degree 
2[(2?i  —  l)  + (2?i-2)+  ...+7i]  =  7i  (3ti—  1). 

Comparing  the  coefficients  of  a4"-2,  we  see  that 
D  =  (  — l)"n  (a  — b)2  (ab  —  1)2. (a—1)  (a  +  1)  =  n  (a-6)2(a6-l)2(l-a2). 


17767.  (C.  W.  Adams,  M.A.) — In  obtaining  the  difference  in 

height  x  between  two  points  A  and  B  in  the  same  vertical  plane, 
the  theodolite  telescope  is  placed  successively  at  points  E,  F  in  that 
plane,  its  projection  on  the  ground  being  at  D  and  C  respectively. 
The  elevations  of  A  and  B  from  E  are  a  and  B  ;  from  F  they  are  5 
and  e.  The  depression  of  C  from  E  is  7,  and  the  lengths  CD,  DE, 
CF  are  a,  6,  and  c  respectively.  Obtain  an  expression  for  the 
horizontal  projection  v  of  EF ,  and  an  expression  for  x  in  terms  of  v 
.and  the  given  quantities. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  u,  z  be  the  vertical  projections  of  EF,  FB,  and  w,  y  the 
horizontal  projections  of  FB,  BA. 

Then  x  +  2  +  u  =  (y  +  w  +  v)  tan  a, 

z  +  u  =  (iu  +  v )  tan  0, 
x  +  z  =  (y  + 10)  tan  5, 
z  —  w  tan  e, 
c  —  u  =  v  tan  7, 

a2  =  (b  +  u-c)2  +  v2. 

From  the  last  two  of  these, 

a"  —  (b  —  vtany)2  +  v2, 
and  so  the  positive  value  of  v  is 

v  =  {  6  sin  7  +  ^/(a 2  —  62  cos2  7) }  cos  7. 

Eliminating  u,  w,  y,  z  from  the  first  five  equations,  we  get 
x  =  {i/  (tan  a  +  tan  7)  — c}/(l  — tan  a  cot  8) 

—  {»/  (tan  0  +tan7)  —  c\  /(l  —  tan  0  cot  «). 


17773.  (B.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — A  circle  is  given  and  a  fixed  point 

within  it.  Find  the  envelope  of  a  variable  chord  the  joins  of  whose 
extremities  to  the  point  are  equally  inclined  to  a  given  fixed  direc¬ 
tion. 

Solution  by  E.  B.  Hamilton,  B.Sc. 

Take  the  fixed  point  as  origin  and  the  axis  of  x  parallel  to  the 
fixed  direction.  Let  £,  ?)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  the 
circle. 

The  equation  of  the  lines  joining  the  origin  to  the  points  of  inter¬ 


section  of  lx  +  my  =  1 . (1) 

with  (x  —  |)2  +  (y  —  r/)2  =  a2 . (2) 


is  x-  +  if-— 2  (lx  +  my)(£x  +  riy)  +  c  (lx  +  my)2  =  0, 

where  c  =  |2  +  tj2  — a2 ; 

that  is  to  say, 

x2  (1  —  2 Z£  +  cZ2)  +  y2  (1—2TO7;  +  cm2)  +  xy  {2e7?iZ  — 2  (m\  +  Z?;)}  =  0  ...  (3). 

The  condition  for  these  two  lines  to  be  equally  inclined  to  the 
X-axis  is  777 £  +  Z77  —  cml  =  0, 

i.e.,  I/Z  + 77/777  =  c  .  (4). 

The  envelope  of  (1),  where  the  parameters  Z,  m  satisfy  relation 

(4),  is  (|x  — 7j7/)2  — 2c  (£x  +  -qy)  +  c2  =  0  .  (5), 

a  parabola  whose  axis  is 

&-yy-c  (£2— 7?2)/(|2  +  7r)  =  0, 
and  tangent  at  vertex  yx  +  £7/  —  c£?j/(£2  +  t;2)  =  0. 

[Writing  (5)  in  the  form  (£x  +  riy  —  c)2  =  l£r)xy,  we  see  that  x  =  0 
and  y  =  0  are  tangents  to  the  parabola  and  their  chord  of  contact  is 
the  polar  of  the  origin  with  respect  to  the  circle.  The  focus  is,  of 
course,  the  point  where  this  polar  crosses  £7/  =  r\x. — Proposer.] 


17779.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — If  along  the  internal  bisector  of 

the  angle  A  of  the  triangle  ABC  lengths  AS,  AH  be  cut  off  equal  to 
AB  and  AC  respectively,  and  if  an  ellipse  be  described  with  foci  S 
and  H  to  touch  AB  and  AC,  then  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is 
equal  to  BC. 

Solution  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  W.  N.  Bailey. 

Let  H'  be  the  reflection  of  H  in  AC. 

Then  SH'  is  the  length  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  with  foci 
S  and  H  which  touches  AB  and  AC,  and  from  the  congruent  tri¬ 
angles  ABC,  ASH'  it  is  evident  that  SH'  =  BC. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17784.  (S.  Brodetsky,  M.A.) — A,,  A2,  ...  A„,  P  are  any  points 

in  space,  and  Aj,  A2,  ...  A„  are  any  numbers.  Gx  is  the  centre  of 
mass  of  particles,  masses  Aj,  A2,  ...  A„  at  Ab  A2,  ...  A„  respectively. 
Show  that 


5  A,  (PA,.)2 
»•  =  ! 


2  A,)PG,2  + 

r  =  l 


2  a,  ;:i 


5  A,.A5A,A5t'. 


This  gives  another  physical  meaning  to  the  radius  of  gyration  about 
the  centre  of  mass  or  a  line  or  plane  through  it. 


17785.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle.  A  parabola 

touches  BC,  CA,  AB  at  x,  y,  z  respectively.  Prove  that  the  tan¬ 
gents  parallel  to  By,  C z  intersect  on  the  median  through  A. 
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17786.  (C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A.)— If 

/(sc)  =  (1  —  a;)2  (1  +  cc2  +  ad  +  ccfi  +  ...), 
graph  on  the  same  axes 

(sc  +  8)2  =  y-f{y),  4ys  =  /(  x),  (z-3)2=(l -y2)f(y). 

Draw  these  graphs  also  if 

/  (x)  =  (1  —  sc)  { 1  +  sc  +  sc2  (1  +  sc)  +  sr4  (1  +  sc)  +  ...]■, 

17787.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Find  the  locus 
of  the  intersection  of  tangents  drawn  from  two  fixed  points  (g,  0), 
(g',  0)  to  the  family  of  circles  x2  +  y'2— c  =  2a y,  A  being  the  variable 
parameter. 

17788.  (Professor  Cochez.)— Etant  donnees  deux  droites  Osc,  0 y, 
une  circonference  assujettie  a  passer  par  O  a  son  centre  M  variable 
sur  Osc.  Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  de  contact  de  la  circonference 
tangente  a  la  circonference  M  et  aux  droites  Osc,  0 y. 

17789.  (H.  R.  Wales.) — Prove  that,  if  x  >  J,  then 

1/(1  +  x  +  x")  <  tan  1/(1  +  sc2)  <  1/(1  —  x  +  sc2). 

17790.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — From  a  point  T  three  tan¬ 

gents  and  three  normals  can  be  drawn  to  a  tricnsp  :  the  condition 
for  their  feet  to  be  six  points  on  a  conic  is  that  T  be  concyelic  with 
the  three  cusps,  or  in  line  with  two  of  them.  In  the  first  case  the 
conic  is  two  parallel  straight  lines,  one  a  normal  to  the  tricusp  and 
the  other  a  tangent.  In  the  second  case  the  conic  goes  through  the 
third  cusp  and  the  centre. 

17791.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.)  —  OC,  OD  are  conjugate  semi¬ 

diameters  of  an  ellipse.  Find  the  locus  of  the  orthocentre  of  the 
triangle  OCD. 


17802.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — A  circle  S  touches  a  circle  ABO,  and 

tangents  AP,  BQ,  OR  are  drawn  to  S.  Show  that 
BC  .  AP±CA  .  BQ±AB  .  CR  =  0. 

Deduce  Ptolemy’s  Theorem. 

17803.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — Show  that  the  Pfaffian 
a  —b  c  d  e 

— c  b  e  —d 

a  ~f  9 

9  f 

a 

and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  principal  minors  have  a  common 
factor. 

17804.  (Professor  Neuberg). — On  porte  sur  les  medianes  GA, 
GB,  GO  du  triangle  ABO  les  longueurs  AAj  =  BB)  =  CCj  =  A. 
Trouver  l’enveloppe  de  l’axe  d’homologie  des  triangles  ABC  et 
AiB^j  lorsque  A  varie. 

17805.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — From  any  point  T  on  a  fixed 

straight  line  tangents  TP,  TQ  are  drawn  to  a  parabola,  meeting  a 
fixed  tangent  at  Y,  Z.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of 
PZ,  QY  is  a  conic. 

17806.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — D  is  the  mid-point  of  the  base  BC 

of  a  triangle  ABO,  and  I  is  the  in-centre.  DQ,  perpendicular  to 
AI,  meets  the  perpendicular  from  A  to  BC  in  Q.  Prove  that  the 
perpendicular  from  Q  to  DI  passes  through  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  in-circle  with  BC. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


17792.  (R.  Vythynathaswamy.) — A  family  of  limapons, 

ar  +  2 br  cos  (0  —  a,)  =  p, 

is  drawn  touching  two  fixed  circles  through  the  pole,  and  points 
are  taken  on  their  axes  distant  ajjbr  from  the  pole.  Show  that 
these  points  lie  on  one  or  other  of  two  circles. 

17793.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.) — A  parabola  has  its 

axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  has  contact  of  the  highest 
order  possible  with  the  curve  an~ly  =  xu.  Find  the  locus  of  its 
focus. 

17794.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — A  triangle  is  self-conjugate  with  re¬ 

spect  to  an  ellipse.  Show  that  the  distance  of  the  vertices  from 
either  axis  is  a  constant  multiple  of  the  distance  of  the  orthocentre 
from  the  same  axis. 

17795.  (Y.  Y.  Satyanarayan.) — ABC  is  a  triangle  of  given  peri¬ 

meter.  If  the  vertex  A  is  fixed  and  BC  of  constant  length,  find 
the  locus  of  B  when  C  describes  (i)  a  straight  line,  and  (ii)  a  conic. 

17798.  (Saradakanta  Ganguly,  M.A.)— A  given  ellipse  slides 
between  two  straight  lines,  while  one  of  the  foci  moves  along  a  third 
straight  line.  Find  the  loci  of  the  other  focus  and  the  centre. 

17797.  (Professor  Nanson,  M.A.) — If  the  conic  S  =  0  breaks  up 
into  two  straight  lines,  find  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  these 
lines  and  the  line  lx  +  my  +  n  =  0. 

17798.  (C.  V.  L.  Lycett.) — If  m  is  a  prime  of  the  form  4ro  +  3, 

prove  that  either  i  (to—  1) !  +  1  or  J(m  — 1)!— 1  is  divisible  by  to. 
Is  it  possible  to  discriminate  between  these  alternatives  ? 

17799.  (J.  Hammond,  M.A.) — If  P  (n)  is  the  number  of  the  odd 

primes  (1,  3,  ...,  p)  from  1  to  n,  and  q,  r,  ...  are  the  primes  between 
n  and  2 n,  prove  that 
P  (2n  —  1)  +  P  (2n—3)  +  ...  +  P  (2 n—p) 

=  {P  (n)}2  +  P (2 n—  q)  +  P  (2 n—r)  +  ...  . 

17800.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — If 
N  =  r>'~  (  —  iy(r  +  2), 


It  is  requested  that  all  Mathematical  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Mathematical  Editor, 

2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. 


For  the  CONJOINT  BOARD  and  FIRST  MEDiCAL  Examinations 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  368  pages.  Price  4s.  6d.  post  free. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY 

By  H.  Ll.  BASSETT,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

Demonstrator  in  the  University  Chemical  Laboratory ,  Cambridge. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  W.  J.  Pope,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge  University . 

This  Text  Book  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  Requirements 
of  the  Conjoint  Board.,  First  Medical,  and  other  Examinations. 

London  :  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON, 

7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.,  &  5  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PHILIPS’  1 32  Fleet  St..  London! 

GLOBES  for  SCHOOLS 

.  1 

All  sizes  and  styles. 

Made  at  our  own  works. 

Best  workmanship  and  lowest  prices. 


“  The  Reform  Method  :  For,” 


show’that  N  =  0  mod  (r  +  l)3,  if  r  be  even,  and  2N  =  0  mod  (r  + 1)3, 
if  r  be  odd.  Ex. — Take  r  =  10  in  Case  1,  and  r  =  9  in  Case  2,  and 
factorize  N  completely. 


by  Mr.  E.  B.  Kirkman, 

appears  in  The  Journal  of  Education  for  AUGUST. 


17801.  (H.  D.  Drury,  M.A.) — Examine  and  comment  on  the 

following  construction  for  the  approximate  trisection  of  a  given 
angle  by  straight  rule  and  compass.  Let  BCF  be  the  given  angle. 
Take  any  point  B  in  BC,  bisect  BC  in  O,  and  draw  OF  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  BC.  Through  B  draw  BD  cutting  the  perpendicular  in 
Q  and  CF  in  D.  Then,  if  DQ  =  DC,  CQ  is  the  actual  trisector  of 
the  angle.  If  DQ  is  not  equal  to  DC,  but  only  very  nearly  equal, 
mark  off  along  DB  a  length  DP  equal  to  DC  ;  bisect  BP  in  G  and 
join  GC.  Through  P  draw  a  line  parallel  to  GC  meeting  the  per¬ 
pendicular  OF  in  A.  Then  will  CA  trisect  the  angle  BCF  very 
approximately.  (Corresponding  constructions  hold  for  the  division 
of  an  angle  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  such  as  5,  7,  11,  &c.) 


This  is  one  of  the  IDOL  A  LINGUARUM  series  of 

articles. 

[Mr.  Otto  Siephann’s  article,  “  The  Reeorh  Method  : 
Against,”  will  be  found  in  the  June  and  July  issues.] 


London:  WILLIAM  RICE,  3  Ludgate  Broadway,  E.C. 
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POSTS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  (PREPAID). 

2s.  for  30  words  or  less,  and  6d.  for  each  additional  10  ;  or  displayed  at  4s.  per  inch. 
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Advertisements  for  the  next  issue  should  be  sent  before  August  24th,  to  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  Publisher,  -89  Farringdon 

Street,  London,  E.C.  (Telephone  :  City  4871.) 


ENGLISH  Lady  requires  position 

as  VISITING  MISTRESS  in  school.  Sub¬ 
jects  :  French,  Drawing,  English,  Needlework. 
Experienced  in  School  Methods.  High  Testimonials. 
—Replies  to  F.M.M.S.,  Office  of  “The  Educational 
Times,”  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 


OOLWICH  POLYTECHNIC 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT  MISTRESS,  to  teach  English,  and 
with  qualifications  in  Industrial  History  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Economics.  Salary  £120.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  Principal,  from  whom  forms  of 
application  may  be  obtained. 

A.  J.  NAYLOR. 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 


Hereford  secondary 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOA'S. 

Head  Master  :  A.  Radway  Allen,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 


Required  in  September,  an  ASSISTANT 
MASTER  to  take  History  throughout  the  School, 
and  also  Latin  and  English.  Salary  £140  per 
annum.  Applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Head  Master. 

JOHN  WILTSHIRE, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 
Shirehall,  Hereford,  16h  July,  1914. 


c 


10UNTY  BOROUGH 

BOURNEMOUTH. 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


OF 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  of  the  Municipal  College.  First-class 
qualifications  and  experience  necessary.  Salary 
£200  per  annum. 

Forms  of  application  and  further  particulars  can 
be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all  ap¬ 
plications  must  be  returned,  accompanied  by  copies 
of  three  recent  testimonials,  not  later  than  August  8, 
1914. 

Candidates  selected  for  interview  will  be  allowed 
railway  fare  and  reasonable  expenses. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be  a 
disqualification. 

FRANK  AY.  IBBETT, 
Director  of  Education. 
Municipal  Offices,  Bournemouth. 

July,  1914. 


OVENTRY  EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 


BARR’S  HILL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS. 

Wanted,  an  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS  for  the 
above  Secondary  School.  Applicants  must  possess 
a  University  Degree  (or  equivalent  qualifications) 
as  well  as  good  Secondary  School  experience  or 
training,  and  he  specially  qualified  to  teach  History. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  able  to  offer 
Geography  as  a  subsidiary  subject.  Commencing 
salary  according  to  training  and  experience,  but  not 
to  exceed  £120  per  annum,  rising  by  annual  incre¬ 
ments,  subject  to  satisfactory  service,  to  £150  per 
annum. 

AVanted  also,  an  INSTRUCTRESS  of  DOMESTIC 
SUBJECTS,  qualified  to  teach  Cookery  and  Needle¬ 
work.  The  candidate  appointed  will  be  required  to 
supervise  the  preparation  of  the  school  meals,  further 
particulars  of  which  duty  will  be  furnished  on 
application.  Salary  £120  per  annum. 

Form  of  application,  &c.,  which  must  be  returned 
as  soon  as  possible,  may  be  obtained  from  the  under¬ 
signed.  The  appointment  desired  should  be  stated. 

FREDK.  HORNER, 

Education  Office,  Coventry.  Secretary. 


OUNTY  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL,  LONG  EATON. 


For  Autumn  Term,  September  13th.  AVanted, 
TWO  FORM  MASTER  GRADUATES:  (1)  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Elementary  Mathematics,  Mechanical 
Drawing;  (2)  English,  History,  and  French. 

Music  and  Games  recommendations  in  each  case. 
Commencing  salary  £130.  Applications  to  be  sent 
immediately  to 

Mr.  JOSEPH  AVILSON,  Solicitor, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors. 
Long  Eaton,  near  Nottingham. 


QOUNTY 


BOROUGH 

HELENS. 


OF 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 


ST. 


The  Committee  require  the  services  of  a 
LECTURER  in  PHYSICS  and  MATHEMATICS 
in  the  Municipal  Technical  School.  Salary  £160, 
rising  by  £10  to  £200  per  annum.  For  particulars 
and  form  of  application  send  stamped  addressed 
foolscap  envelope  to  John  A.  Hartley,  Secretary 
for  Education,  St.  Helens,  to  whom  applications 
may  be  sent  not  later  than  August  6th  next. 


s 


TAND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

AVHITEEIELD,  near  Manchester. 


Required,  in  September,  a  MASTER,  with  strong 
qualifications  in  Latin,  and  with  good  experience. 
Salary  £170,  rising  £10  per  annum  to  £200,  and 
with  ultimate  prospect  of  £250.— Apply  to  the 
Head  Master. 


T?  AST  SUSSEX  EDUCATION 

JAl  COMMITTEE. 


HAYAVARD’S  HEATH  PUPIL  TEACHER 
CENTRE  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  MISTRESS,  with  qualifications  in  Science  or 
Geography  (preferably  both) .  Duties  commence  on 
15th  September,  1914.  Commencing  salary  £90  per 
annum,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £5  for  each 
approved  year  of  service  to  £110  per  annum. 

A  form  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned,  and  must  be  returned  to  him,  with 
copies  of  not  more  than  three  testimonials . 

EDAVIN  YOUNG, 

Secretary  to  the  Education  Committee. 
County  Hall,  Lewes, 

16th  July,  1914. 


UMBERLAND  COUNTY 

COUNCIL. 


WORKINGTON  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  following  posts, 
as  from  September  next  :  — 

(1)  ASSISTANT  SCIENCE  MASTER.  Salary 
£120.  The  Science  Master  will  be  required  to  teach 
Physics,  Chemistry  (and  Metallurgy,  if  possible). 

(2)  ASSISTANT  DOMESTIC  MISTRESS. 
Salary  £85.  The  Domestic  Mistress  must  be  quali¬ 
fied  in  Laundry  Work,  Needlework,  and  Cookery. 

The  salaries  in  each  case  may  be  increased  if 
special  qualifications  or  experience  are  offered. 

Applications,  giving  particulars  of  training  and 
experience,  should  be  in  my  hands  not  later  than 
August  4. 

G.  H.  AYOOLLATT,  Principal. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 


THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  cost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews : 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  he 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


ASSISTANT  MASTERS 

The  Assistant  Masters’  Department  of 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON 

has  early  information  of  Good  Posts,  and 
clients  are  advised  of  suitable  Vacancies 
carefully  and  without  delay. 

Graduates  and  men  of  experience  who 
can  offer  first-class  testimonials  and  refer¬ 
ences  are  invited  to  write  fully  to 

Messrs.  J.  <&  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 
or  Telephone:  Central  5053. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar  :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 
tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 
therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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CLASS  LIST  SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  TIMES. 

No.  640.  AUGUST  1,  1914. 


MACMILLAN  S  BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS,  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS,  1915. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  HISTORY,  &  GEOGRAPHY. 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice.  K.  Deighton.  With  s- 

an  Appendix.  ( Junior  and  Senior)  . 19 

- Merchant  of  Venice.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes. 

( Junior  and  Senior) . 1  0 


ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA.— continued . 

and  Knight’s  Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools. 


s.  d. 


Without  Answers, 


—  Merchant  of  Venice 

Senior)  ... 

Merchant 

Senior)  . . . 

Macbeth. 


and  Senior) 

—  Macbeth. 

Senior) 

—  Macbeth. 

—  Macbeth. 


C.  W.  Underwood. 


of  Venice.  H.  M.  Ayres. 


(Junior  and 
.  net 


K. 


(Junior 

Deighton.  With  an  Appendix 


and 
net 
(Junior 


1  0 


1  0 


1  9 


Sversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Junior  and 

C.  W.  French.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 
A.  C.  L.  Brown.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  H.  M.  Perciyal.  (Senior) 

-  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  G.  A.  Wauchope.  (Senior)  net 

Austen’s  Pride  and  Prejudice.  (Senior) .  net 

Scott’s  Lay  of  the  East  Minstrel  and  The  I>ady  of  the 
Lake.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  (Junior,  Preliminary ,  and  Lower 

Forms)  . 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  G.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H. 

Elliot.  Cantos  I-III.  (Junior,  Preliminary ,  and  Lower  Forms) 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  R.  H.  Bowles.  (Junior, 

Preliminary ,  and  Loiver  Forms) .  net 

Gwynn’s  Masters  of  English  Literature  . 

Saintsbury’s  Short  History  of  English  Literature 
Nesfield’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar.  ( Preliminary  and 

Junior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net)  . 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  English  Composition.  (Prelim.) .. 

-  Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Junior)  . 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition. 


1  0 


1  3 


(KEY,  ls.net.)... 

—  Manual  of  English  Grammar 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.)  . 

Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 


(Senior.) 

and  Composition. 


1  6 


3  6 


2  6 


(KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.)  .  4 

Brooksbank’s  Essay  and  Letter  Writing . 2 

Beak’s  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing  . 2 

KEY,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Hearnshaw’s  First  Book  of  English  History  . .  1 

Buckley’s  History  of  England  for  Beginners .  3 

Green’s  Short  History  of  the  English  People  .  8 

Green  and  Tait’s  Analysis  of  English  History  .  3 

Thompson’s  History  of  England  . 2 

Tout’s  Short  Analysis  of  English  History  .  1 

Davies’s  Geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with  numerous 

Practical  Exercises  . 

Also  in  Two  Parts :  Part  I,  England  and  Wales,  2s. ;  Part  II, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  Is. 

Smith’s  Geography  of  Europe.  (Junior.)  . 

Wallis’s  Practical  Exercises  in  Geography.  A  Two  Years’ 

Course . 

KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Wallis’s  Geography  of  the  World  . 3 

The  International  Geography.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill  net  12 
Or,  Preliminary  Section,  Principles  of  Geography,  Is.  6d. ;  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  British  Isles,  Is. ;  II,  Europe,  2s.  6d. ;  III,  Asia,  2s. ;  IV, 
Australasia.  Is.  6d. ;  V,  North  America,  2s. ;  VI,  South  America, 

Is.  6d. ;  VII,  Africa.,  2s. 

ARITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA . 

Hall  and  Stevens’s  School  Arithmetic  Complete,  with 
Answers,  4s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Paris— 
Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s.  KEY,  4s.  6d. 
Part  II,  with  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s.  KEY,  6s. 
Answers,  Complete,  Is. 

Palmer’s  Arithmetic— chiefly  Examples.  With  or  without 

Answers . 

Sidney  Jones’s  Modern  Arithmetic,  with  Graphic  and 
Practical  Exercises.  Parts  I  and  II.  With  or  without 
Answers,  2s.  6d.  each.  Complete,  with  or  without  Answers 
Loney  and  Grenville’s  Shilling  Arithmetic.  Is.  With 

Answers . 

Lock  and  Turnbull’s  Arithmetic  for  Schools . 

Also  Part  I,  with  Answers,  2s. ;  Part  II,  with  Answers,  3s. 


Hall 

Containing  a  full  treatment  of  GRAPHS. 

3s.  6d.  With  Answers  . 4  6 

KEY,  8s.  6d.  Answers,  Is. 

Hall’s  Easy  Graphs . 1  0 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

-  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra  .  1  0 

KEY,  3s.  6d. 

Hall’s  School  Algebra.  With  or  without  Answers.  Parti,  2s.  6d. 

Part  II,  Is.  6d.  Parts  I  and  II,  3s.  6d.  Part  III.  Is.  6d.  Parts 

II  and  III,  2s.  6d.  Complete  . 4  6 

KEY  to  Part  I,  6s.  KEY  to  Parts  II  and  III,  6s.  KEY  to  com¬ 
plete,  10s. 

Barnard  and  Child’s  New  Algebra  for  Schools.  With  or 
without  Answers.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  6s.  6d. 

Parts  I-IV,  4s.  KEY,  8s.  6d.  Part  IV,  Is.  9d.  Vol.  II,  Parts 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  4s.  KEY,  8s.  6d. 

FRENCH. 

Siepmann  and  Pellissier’s  Public  School  French  Primer  3  6 

KEY,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Siepmann’s  Primary  French  Course.  Comprising  a  First 
Reader,  Grammar,  and  Exercises,  with  Questions  for  Oral  Practice 
and  an  Alphabetical  Vocabulary.  Part  I,  2s.  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Part  II,  2s.  6d.  Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Part  III,  2s.  6d.  Word  and  Phrase  Book,  6d.  KEY,  5s.  net. 

Siepmann’s  Primary  French  Course.  (First  Term.)  Lessons 
in  Colloquial  French  based  on  the  Transcript  of  the  Association 
Phonetique,  with  a  Chapter  on  French  Sounds  and  their  Phonetic 
Symbols,  List  of  Words  for  Practice  in  Pronunciation,  and  Com¬ 
plete  Vocabularies  .  . 1  6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior, 

Junior,  and  Preliminary) . * .  4  6 

- Gallic  War.  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherford.  (Senior,  Junior,  and  Pre¬ 
liminary)  . 1  6 

Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  IX.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

H.  M.  Stephenson.  (Senior  and  Junior)  .  16 

Cicero’s  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  A.  S.  Wilkins.  ( Senior )  ...  2  6 

Euripides’s  Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  Bond  and 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior) . 1  6 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior  and  Junior) . 1  6 

- Anabasis.  Books  I-IV.  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 

White.  (Senior  and  Junior)  . 3  6 

SCIENCE. 


3  0 


2  6 

2  6 

3  6 
0 


3  6 


4  6 


1  6 


2  0 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 


Gregory  and  Hadley’s  Class  Book  of  Physics  .  4  6 

Also  Parts  I  and  II.  Fundamental  Measurements ;  Hydrostatics 
and  Mechanics.  Is.  6d.  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  Fundamental 
Measurements ;  Hydrostatics  and  Mechanics ;  Heat.  2s.  Parts 
III  and  IV.  Heat ;  Light.  Is.  6d.  Parts  III,  IV,  and  V.  Heat ; 

Light ;  Sound.  2s.  Parts  IV  and  V.  Light ;  Sound.  Is.  6d. 

Parts  VI,  VII, and  VIII.  Magnetism;  Static  Electricity  ;  Voltaic 
Electricity.  Is.  6d. 

Lownds’s  First  Book  of  Physics  . 

Perkin  and  Lean’s  Introduction  to  Chemistry  and 

Physics.  Complete,  3s.  6d.  Or  in  Two  Vols . each 

Whitton’s  First  Book  of  Experimental  Science.  Arranged 

from  “  Lessons  in  Science,”  by  R.  A.  Gregory  and  A.  T.  Simmons  1  6 
Simmons  and  L.  M.  Jones’s  Elementary  General  Science  3  6 

D.  E.  Jones’s  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  . 2  6 

Edser’s  Heat  for  Advanced  Students  . 4  6 

-  Light  lor  Students . 6  0 

Hadley’s  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Beginners  ...  2  6 
Thompson’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and 

Magnetism . 4  6 

L.  M.  Jones’s  Introductory  Chemistry  for  Intermediate 

Schools . 2  0 

Whitton’s  First  Book  of  Chemistry  . 1  6 

Donington’s  Class  Book  of  Chemistry  .  3  6 

Also  Part  I,  Is.  6d.  Parts  II  and  III,  2s.  6d. 

- —  Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry .  2  6 

Parrish’s  Chemistry  for  Schools  of  Science .  2  6 

Roscoe  and  Lunt’s  Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Beginners  2  6 

Burlend’s  First  Book  of  Zoology  . 1  6 

*  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 

Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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Normal 

Correspondence  College. 

(FOUNDED  1889.) 


The  best  preparation  in  the  kingdom  is  given  by 

the  “Normal”  for  the 

SENIOR 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 


and  the 


you 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 


THE  ONLY  CLASS  that  has  passed  pupils  with  Seven  Distinctions  at  any 
Examination  is  the  “Normal.”  Pupils  of  the  “Normal”  have  previously  gained 
Seven  Distinctions  at  both  Preliminary  Certificate  arid  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


want  expert  help  for  any  of  these  examinations  ? 

If  so,  send  for  our  Prospectus . 


County  Council  Scholarships. 
Pupil  Teachers. 

Preliminary  Certificate. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  Locals. 

Cambridge  Locals. 

College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Preliminary. 


Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Matriculation — 

(а)  London. 

(б)  Northern. 

(c)  Wales. 

( d )  Birmingham. 

(e)  Bristol. 

(/)  Durham. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
Central  Welsh  Board. 
Degree  Examinations. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying  Exams. 


Single  Subjects — A  pupil  may  join  the  Normal  for  instruction  in  any  single  subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE, 


47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  London,  S.E.,  and  110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


Aug.  1,  1914.] 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.- MIDSUMMER,  1914. 

The  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the  Colonial  Centres  will  be  published  in  the  October 

number  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 


[  Throughout  the  following  Lists ,  bracketing  of  names  implies  equality.  ] 


a. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


1. 

2. 


a. 

2. 


a. 

:2. 


1. 

2. 


Dukes,  A. 

( Isbister  Prize.) 
Kelly,  C. 

( Pinches  Prise.) 
Nicholson,  W, 

( Hodgson  Prize.) 
Darrah,  N. 


Darrah,  N. 

Clift,  Miss  F.  H.  L. 


Darrah,  N. 
Jones,  W,  J. 


SENIOR. 

General  Proficiency. 

Yorkshire  Society’s  School,  S.E. 

St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

'St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

Mt.  Radford  School,  Exeter. 

English  Subjects. 

Mt.  Radford  School,  Exeter. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College,  Wellington. 

Mathematics. 

Mt.  Radford  School,  Exeter. 

Private  tuition. 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

Ruiz,  A.  M.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar. 

Dotto,  J.  L.  Christian  Brothers’  College,  Gibraltar. 

Classics. 

Bannister,  T.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley. 

[Not  awarded.] 


PRIZES. 

Natural  Sciences. 

[Not  awarded.] 

Taylor-Jones  Prize  for  Scripture  History. 

Moore,  Miss  A.  S.  P.  The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 


“Eve  Silver  Medal”  for  Proficiency  in  German. 

[Not  awarded.] 


1.  Keeping,  S.  P. 

2.  Clayphan,  G.  A. 

3.  Fidler,  W.  J.  H. 

4.  Langrish,  A.  B. 


JUNIOR. 

General  Proficiency. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School. 
Grammar  School,  Thorne. 

Grammar  School,  Thorne. 
Portsmouth  Boys’  Secondary  School. 


1.  Weeger,  R. 

2.  O’Connor,  H.  L. 

3.  Malzer,  A. 

4.  Pirn,  Miss  P.  D. 


PRELIMINARY. 

General  Proficiency. 

Marist  Brothers’  College,  Grove  Ferry. 
Salesian  School,  Farnborough. 

St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

The  Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  obtained  the  FIRST  and  SECOND  PLACES  in  each  Subject  on 

SENIOR  PAPERS.  (Only  those  who  obtained  Distinction  are  included.) 


Scripture  History. 

1.  Moore,  Miss  A.  S.  F,  The  Friends’  School,  Mount- 

mellick. 

f  Clift,  Miss  F,  H.  L.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College, 

2.  •!  Wellington. 

[Glanville,  W.  V.  Private  tuition. 


English  Language. 

1.  Clift,  Miss  F.  H.  L.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College, 

Wellington. 

2.  Kelly,  C.  St.  Joseph’s  College, Dumfries. 

English  History. 

1.  Bowen,  Miss  D.  M.  Private  tuition. 

2.  Gard,  Miss  E.  L.  Private  tuition. 


1.  Mann,  P. 


1.  Sagarra,  J. 

2.  Tice,  S.  W. 


Mechanics. 

Imperial  Service  College, 
Windsor. 

Book-keeping . 

St.  Aloy  si  us’College,  Highgate. 
St.  Aloysius’CoIlege,  Highgate. 

Mensuration. 


1.  Isola,  A.  R.  Christian  Brothers’  College, 

Gibraltar. 

(Crundall,  W.  F.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Stephens,  W.  J.  C.vfarthfa  Castle  Municipal 
Secondary  School  for  Boys, 
Merthyr  Tydfil. 


1.  Darrah,  N. 

2.  Tice.  S.  W. 


Geography . 

Mt.  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
St.  Aloysius’  College,  Highgate. 

Arithmetic . 


2. 


French. 

Sagarra,  J.  St. Aloysius’ College, Highgate. 

[ Kelly,  C.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

1  Marriott,  A.  E.  Grammar  School,  Eccles. 

Pye,  S.  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Dumfries. 

[.  Vaughan-Russell.J.F.R.  Private  tuition. 


Greek. 

1.  Bannister,  T.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley. 

2.  Gillman,  A.  Hawkesyard  College,  Rugeley. 

Light  and  Heat. 

1.  Lensh,  F.  H.  St.Aloysius’College.Highgate. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity . 

1.  Jones,  W.  J.  Private  tuition. 

Chemistry . 

C  Jones,  Miss  E.  A.  Tutorial  School,  New  Quay, 
1..J  Cardigan. 

(.Randall,  L.  J.  A.  University  School,  Southport. 

Physiology. 

1.  Gardner, Miss  H.M.E.  Merchant  Taylors  Girls’  S., 

Gt.  Crosby,  Liverpool. 


1.  Dukes,  A. 

Proom,  F.  E. 

:2.  Stephens,  W.  J. 


Yorkshire  Society’s  School, 
S.E. 

Argyle  House  School,  Sunder-  1- 
land. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  Municipal 
Secondary  School  for  Boys,  . 
Merthyr  Tydfil.  i- 


German. 

Whyte,  Miss  M.  The  Ballymena  Academy. 
Italian. 

Vaughan-Russell.J.F.R.  Private  tuition. 


Hr  awing. 


I  Holt,  O.  D. 
j  I  Whitehead,  F. 

(Wright,  T. 


Private  tuition. 

Royal  Technical  Institute, 
Salford. 

Friends’  School,  Wigton. 


1.  Darrah,  N. 

2.  Mann,  P. 


Algebra. 

Mt,  Radford  School,  Exeter. 
Imperial  Service  College, 
Windsor. 


1. 

2. 


Geometry. 

J.  Clift,  Miss  F.  H.  L.  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  College, 

Wellington. 


1. 

2. 


Spanish. 


Shorthand. 


Ruiz,  A.  M. 
Facio,  E.  B. 


Williams,  Miss  J. 
Hughes,  Miss  A. 


Christian  Brothers’  College, 
Gibraltar. 

Christian  Brothers’  College, 
Gibraltar. 

Welsh. 

Private  tuition. 

Private  tuition. 


1.  Dukes,  A.  YorkshireSociety’sSchool.S.E. 

2.  Minton,  H.  Private  tuition. 


Domestic  Economy. 

I  Bell,  Miss  E.  M.  Friends’  School,  Wigton. 
1.  <  Henderson,  Miss  A.  L.  Friends’  School,  Wigton. 
(O’Mahony,  Miss  A.  St.  Mary’s  Convent,  Bruit 
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N.B. — Tlie  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively:— 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 

du.  =  Dutch. 

gr.  =  Greek. 

ma. 

=  Magnetism  &  Electricity. 

al.  =  Algebra. 

e.  =  English. 

li.  =  History. 

ms. 

=  Mensuration. 

b.  =  Botany. 

/.  =  French. 

he.  =  Hebrew7. 

mu. 

=  Music. 

blc.  =  Book-keeping. 

g.  =  Geography. 

i.  =  Italian. 

V- 

=  Political  Economy. 

ch.  =  Chemistry. 

ge.  =  German. 

ir.  —  Irish. 

ph. 

=  Physiology. 

d.  =  Drawing. 

geo.  =  Geology. 

1.  =  Latin. 

2ihys. 

=  Elementary  Physics. 

do.  =  Domestic  Economy. 

gm.  =  Geometry. 

* 

It.  —  Light  and  Heat. 
m.  =  Mechanics. 

s. 

=  Scripture. 

sc.  =  Elementary  Science. 

sli.  =  Shorthand. 

sp.  =  Spanish. 

ta.  =  Tamil 

t.  =  Trigonometry. 

V).  =  Welsh. 
z.  =  Zoology. 


The  signs  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively. 


In  the  addresses,  Acad.  =  Academy,  C.  or  Coll.  =  College,  Coll. S.  =  Collegiate  School,  Comm.  =  Commercial,  Conv.  =  Convent,  Elem.  =  Elementary,  End.  =  Endowed, 
Fouud.  =  Foundation,  H.  =  House,  Hr.  =  Higher,  Inst.  =  Institute,  Int.  =  International,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Poly.  =  Polytechnic,  Prep.  =  Preparatory., 

P.-T.  =  Pupil-Teachers,  S.  =  School,  See.  =  Secondary,  Tech.  =  Technical,  Univ.  =  University. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Dukes, A.  s.h.g.a.al.fslb. 

Yorkshire  Society’s  S.,  S.E. 

Kelly, C.  e.a.bk.f. 

St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Nicholson, W.  e.a.cd.hk.J. 

St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Darrah,N.  s.e.g.a.al. 

Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

Isola,A.R.  ms.sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Pye,S. bh.f.d.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Ruiz,  A.  M.  s.f.sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Proom,F.E.  a.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Hickey, J.  s.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Marriott, A.E.  a.f.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
Farrell, R.J.  g.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Ennitt,G.J.  e.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Tonkinson,W.N.  a.  Argyle H.,  Sunderland 
Tice.S.  W.g.bJc.  St.  Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
Jones, D.J.  Cyfartlifa  Castle  Municipal 

Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Davies, F.  Cyfarthfa  Castle  Municipal 

Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
McSweeny,R.R.  f.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Dotto,J.L.  sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
f  Jones,  W.J.  a.al.ma.  Private  tuition 

I  Kerr,W.P.e.&&.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
/McQuillan,  J.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 


SENIOR, 

Pass  Division. 

Williams, L.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Stephens,  W.J.  a. ms.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
(  Harrison,  P.J.H.  s.g.  Southport  College 

|  Williams, E.D.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

l  Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

'Lensli,F.H.  s.lt.d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
^Vaughan-Russell,J.F.R./.i.  Private  tuition 
/Ellison, B.D.  a.bk. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Lock.H.H.  a.sh.  Private  tuition 

(  Chapman, R.  F.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Cruudall.W.F.  a.ms.sh. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Smith, B.  s.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Kay,H.  a.d.sh.  Private  tuition 

(  Ledeboer,D.H.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

j  McMeuemy,J.J.  /. 

/  St.  Joseph  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Evans, E.G.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
O’Connor, G.  a.  Salesian  S. ,  Farnborough 


Randall, D.J.A.  s.ch. 

University  S.,  Southport 
Bannister, T.gr.HawkesyardColl.,  Rugeley 
Williams, G.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
McGirr,T.H.  f.gr. 

Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
'Dobson,  J.W.  s.  Southport  College 

Greenwood, H.G.  e. 

University  S.,  Southport 

Metherell,A.W. 

_  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 

/Davies,  R.  d.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/Glanville,W.V.  s.  Private  tuition 

Lanyon,J.B.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Curtis,  F.R.  s.  Roborough  S.,  Eastbourne 
/Haines, S.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
I  Harte.L.  P.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Nerney,J.  d.  Private  tuition 

Thomas, W.E.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Lortschert,J.H. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Bonifacio, F.  sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Chapman, E.  J.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Davies,  T.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
('Minton, H.  sh.  Private  tuition 

/O’Shea, A.D.  s.  St. Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
O’Halloran.M. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Beaumont, H.E.  Private  tuition 

/Ruddle, H.C.  Private  tuition 

/Winter, E. A.  a.  Private  tuition 

Thomas, FI.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Mann,P.  al. m. 

Imperial  Service  Coll.,  Windsor 
Roderick, M.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Banbury, B.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Cunnaek,R.F.  DunlievedColl., Launceston 
MacMalion,D.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Paul.W.R.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Gillman,A.  gr.  Hawkesyard  Coll., Rugeley 

'Balmford.J.K.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

McLaughlin,  J.. I. 

..  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

f Collins, A.E. L.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

|  Fanil, W.C.  a.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

|  Merritt, A.D.  s.  Southport  College 

/Still, B.H.  University  8.,  Rochester 

Baker, C.J.  a.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Stacey , J.B. /.  Eastbourne  College 

Croney,T.L.  h.  Hawkesyard  Coll., Rugeley 
Tussaud,G.B.  St. Aloysius’  Coll., Highgate 
Wright, T.  d.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

/Carter  Braine,E.  St. Paul’s  S.,  Kensington 
/Wood.R.E.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

/Dearlove.H.J.  li. 

Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 


|  Edwards,  J.C.S.  University  S.,  Rochester 
j  Moorhead, G.M.E. 

I  Skerry's  Coll.,  Southampton  St.,  W.C. 
/White, F. L.  W estHamMunicipalTecli . Inst. 
Hunter, R.H.C.  Godwin  Coll.,  Margate 

Doherty, H.L.  St. Aloysius’Coll. .Highgate 
Tigar.A.A.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Bird.G.S.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Frood,W.A.  Private  tuition 

Thomas, D.W.  Cyfartlia  Castle  Municipal 
Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Grant, J.W.  s. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 


/  Deller,H  J.  Private  tuition 

/Lanyon,ILC.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
Sumner, W.H.  University  S.,  Southport 
/Clifton, D.G.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
V Facio, A. G. Christian  Bros.’  Coll., Gibraltar 
Bloom, S.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
/  Ban  well,  G .  H.  TankertonColl.,  Whitstable 
|  Brown, R.C.V.  DunhevedColl.  .Launceston 
|  Scott-Boss.M.  Beverley  S. ,  Barnes 

LSli  uttle worth,  W.  U ni versity S. , Southport 
'Hepton, J.  B.  Hawkesyard  Coll. ,  Rugeley 
Matthews, F.  II.  Portsmouth  Gram.  S. 

Melville, J. 

_  St.  Joseph’s  Acad. .Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 
Carter, C.J.  d.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Lauhasrestlii.L.  Private  tuition 


/Brooke, G. A.  University  S.,  Southport 

/Spear, A.  D.  EastwardHo!  Coll. .Felixstowe 
Ord.A.G.  Private  tuition 

Jensontati.C.  Private  tuition 

Hargreave.E.B.  Wilmslow  College 

Carpenter,  E.R. 

St.  John’s  Coll.,  Finsbury  Pk. 


McOwan.J. 
Tribe, E.W.V. 
/French,  H.C. 
/Sheaves,  E.G. 
Anglin, L.  A. 


Corner  H.,  Godstone 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Harlow 
Newtown  S.,  Waterford 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Keeping,S.F.  li.gM.gm./.lt.d. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
Clayphan.G.A.  e.a.al.ms.ch.d. 

Gram.  S.,  Thorne 
Fidler, W.J.H.  h.a.al.ms.  Gram. S., Thorne 
Langrish.A.B.  h.a.al. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 

Triay.H.G.  s.sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Ponce, A.D.  a.sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Parks, C.F.  al.lt.  PortsinouthBoys’Sec.S. 
Sagarra.J.  bk.f.d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 


/Grimes, S.L.G.  g.a.al. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  8. 
|  Triggs.S.H.  h.a. al.lt. 

/  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 


(  Gonzalez,  H.J. 

’  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

/Wilkinson, F.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Silversides,A.  li.g.a. 

Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Russo, P.G.  s.al. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Mills, F.C.  a.al.  Portsmouth  Boys’ Sec.  S. 
Scott, C.  a.al.f.l.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Cornwell, W.H. A.  h.a.lt. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
Hutchinson,  M.  a.al.gm.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne’ 

/Goodwin,  L.C.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles. 

|  Jerome, N.St.C.  a.al. 

I  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S-. 


O’Meara,  D.  gr.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough' 
Greenhalgh.G.  a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles- 
( Boraz,C.  b/c.f. 

MaristBros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
!  Merry  del  Val,R.M.  sp. 

/  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

/Cox,J.  bkf.  MaristBros.  ’Coll. ,  GroveFerry 
|  Parker, R.T.  a.al.ms. 

I  Mile  End  H.,  Portsmouth 

I  Wells, N.B.  e.g.a.cd.f.  Modern S., Salisbury 
/Wilde, H.  a. ms.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Cardon,M.  a.bk. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Wilson, A.J.  e.a l.bk.f. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Weber, C.  a.f.  Salesian  S. ,  Farnborough. 
Birkett,  G.  f.gr.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Good,S.J.  ms. 

Fairfield  Sec.  S.,  Montpellier,  Bristol 
Bainbridge,G.  s.h.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 


/Bannister,  B.  gr. 

I  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 

|  Scarborough,!.  a.al.bk.d. 

/  Argyle  H.,  Sunderlandi 


I  r»jeney,w.u.  a.al.gm. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  i 

|  Ortoli,P.  li.blc.f. 

/  MaristBros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Fen 

Hilton, V.G.  h.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugelt 
Wilkins, F.J.  a.al. 

Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  f 


/Aland, R  A  .a.al.  Portsmouth  Boys’ Sec.  S. 
/Phillips, F.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Irving, E.  a.  University  S.,  Southport 

/Birkert.J.  Upper  Standards.,  Pontypridd 
/01ney,F.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 


Weber, V.J. a. d. St. Joseph's  Coll., Dumfries 
f  Chappel,G.R.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

|  Gould, F.H.V.a.d.  Esplanade  H.,  Southsea 
|  Hawkins, W.J.  a.al.gm. 

/  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 

Christie, S.G.  e.al.gm.f.l. 

Central  High  S.,  Woodhouse  Lane, Leeds 
Rowbotham ,  G.  R.  U ni versityS. , Southport. 
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BOYS,  Junior,  Honours — Continued. 
/Bennett, F. C.  mu.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

/Broad, J.  a.al.mci.  Private  tuition 

Imossi,G.F.  ChristianBros. ’Coil.,  Gibraltar 
de  Aguiar, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Hannah, S.H.  a.al.gm. 

NewcastleModernS., Newcastle-upon-T. 
fScobey,R.C.  h.a.  The  Cathedral  S.,  Exeter 
|  Shipwright,  D.E.B.K. 
b  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Ellis, L.E.  Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

/Danson,W.  a.  County  SecondaryS.,Eccles 
LLynch,W.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

('Cornwell, F.G.  ct.f  Private  tuition 

j  Herra,R.G.Wr.  St.  Aloysius’ Coll., Highgate 
/O’Flyn,  J.L.C.  Private  tuition 

Norton,  F.J. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
March, R.  a.al.f.  Gram.  S.,  Bristol 

/Owen,  W.  R. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
LWilson,J.P.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 

('Johnson, E.C.  /.  Tonbridge  School 

|  Richardson, C.A.  a. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Acad., Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 

|  Wells, J.  a.al. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 

'  Brocklehurst, J. 

Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
LPilling,N.P.  Wilmslow  College 

/'Clark, F.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Truscott,W.W.H.  /.  Devonport  High  S. 
i  Twydell.L.H.  a.f.cli. 

L  Central  High  S. ,  Woodliouse  Lane,  Leeds 

/  Barnes,  W.E.  h. 

University  Coll.  S.,  Hampstead 
|  Blanchonnet,P.  blc.f.d. 

St.  Michael’s  Coll.,  Hitchin 
|  Cheal,J.W.E.  Manor  H.,  Havant 

VLeMarquand,H.S.  h.  Private  tuition 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


f  Hirst, E.S.  It.  Private  tuition 

/Spalton,D.E.  Yorkshire  Society’s  S.,  S.E. 

/Cuckney,H.D.  University  S.,  Rochester 
|  Evans, D.H.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

LPosso,H.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

/*Bouck,H.E.  bk. 

Gram.  S.,  Shoreham-by-Sea 

|  *0’Connor,H. 

(.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad . ,  Kennington  Rd. ,S. E. 

/Buckley, H.L.  Private  tuition 

/Thorburn.J.  e.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

Bold,J.H.W.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

/Hoffmann, S. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
I  McLauchlan.W.H.  bk. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  Simmons, L.J.  St. Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
I  Jones,  W.J.  w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

LWilson,L.T.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Dunsky.D.  a.f.cli. 

Central  High  S.,Woodhouse  Lane, Leeds 

/Sutherland,  W.  A.  Taunton  School 

LWilliams,E.  L.  Dunlieved  Coll. ,  Launceston 

/Cordy,F.B.Eastward  Ho!  Coll., Felixstowe 
!  Kiernan.J.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
LRevilljW.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 

/Bream, H.N.  ma. 

Alderman  Newton’s  S.,  Leicester 
|  Crosby, R.W.  Western  Coll.,  Harrogate 
I  Innes,R.d.  Municipal  Secondary  S., Bolton 
|  Lishman,G.H.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
I  Marcionni,C.C.L. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
|  Quinn, J.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Turner, H.P.  a.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
LWatkins,G.P.  cl.  Private  tuition 

/Clacher,H.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Dunn, E.V.pni.Dunheved Coll., Launceston 
|  J ames, D. E. Tutorials. , N e wQuay , Cardigan 
LWaymaiijV. V.  bk.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

/Cope,M.  Private  tuition 

|  Jaques,H.M.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
j  Mackay  Ross, J.A.  a.  Private  tuition 


Owen,R.J.  al.f. 

Newcastle  Moderns., Newcastle-upon-T 
,  Tristram, W.J. 

L  Central  High  S.,Woodhouse  Lane, Leeds 

/Halliday.A.H.B.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Jackson, H.  d. 

I  West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
i  Mair.J.G. 

|  Newcastle  Moderns., Newcastle-upon-T. 
|  Pearson, T.  a.  Private  tuition 

LRoberts.W.S.  al.  Private  tuition 

Friend, A. B.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Griffith, H.B.  d.  Private  tuition 

HoldswortlqJ.P.  d. 

Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Huggard,K.  d.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Mills,P.H.  a.al.cli.  Private  tuition 

.Walton, F.E.  Private  tuition 

/  Hargreaves,  T.H.J.  Gram.  S.,  Newton  Abbot 
|  Loustalan.V.J. St.  Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
j  Smorfitt.W.H.  Asliville  Coll.,  Harrogate 
LWriglit,E.  J.  a.al.gm.ms.  Private  tuition 


Bodenham,S. 

The 

“Carder,  ILF. 
Entwisle,H. 
Olarra,  E.  /. 
Pack  m  an,  G.  I 
Rose,H.E. 
Senior, W.G. 

|  Thompson, B. 


W. 

College,  Weston-super-Mare 
London  Coll.,  Holloway 
Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
University  S.,  Rochester 
Gram.  S.,  Bristol 
Private  tuition 

O’N. 

Yorkshire  Society's  S.,  S.E. 


f  Aonso,  A.  J. Christian  Bros. ’ Coll. , Gibraltar 
V.Kemp,J.  h.  University  S.,  Southport 

/'Cooper, G.T.  e.  Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

|  *Facio,E.B.  sp. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Hodgson, M.R.  a ./.  Private  tuition 

|  Matthews,  W.B. 

Dunlieved  Coll.,  Launceston 
j  *Paul,J.S.G.F.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

j  Rodrigues, J.J./. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Surr,T.B.  Municipal  Secondary  S.,  Bolton 


/Fisher,  A.N. 

|  Mead,K.V.  /. 
LWalton,R. 


Private  tuition 
Taunton  School 
Gram.  S.,  Eccles 


/Gowlett,  W.  R.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  Jeiter,F.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  #Restano,J. 

I  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

/Collins,  J.L.  Friends’S.,  Wigton 

|  Stanley , D. H. Boys’S. , Chadsmoor, Cannock 
VWiddows,F.M.  h.  Private  tuition 

/Greenland, B.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 

|  Kelly, M.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  Kirk, D. A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
1  Lewis,  F.C.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
|  Storey,  J.  a.al.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Thomas,  C.E. 

I  Higher  Grade  S.,  Mountain  Ash 

/Bayly,W.  Shebbear  Coll.,  Highampton 
!  Cooper, J.W.  MaestegSec.  S. 

j  O’Neill,  J.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
LTussaud,G.P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 


/Laws,E.R.  h. 
j  Maleliam.H.  al. 
L.  Rands, S.H. 


Balham  Modern  S. 
Gram.  S.,  Thorne 
Wisbech  Gram.  S. 


/Lachiondo,P.d.St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
|  Pringle, C. 

L  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 

/Bennett,  J.  V.  P.  Higher  Grade  S. ,  Blackpool 
|  Fieldgate,G.H.7i.  UniversityS., Rochester 
|  George,  W.F. 

|  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 

|  Green,  W.S. 

Alderman  Newton’s  S.,  Leicester 
I  Harding, V.L.W.  a. 

L  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 

Brockway, F.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Brownrigg.A.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Cole,  G.T.  Taunton  School 

Cruz,C.  J.  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Glanville,A.V.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 
*Holt,O.D.  d.  Private  tuition 

Lewis,  W.T.  U pperStandardS. ,  Pontypridd 
Llewellyn,  E.J. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
Newton, F.H.  ma. 

Longwood  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
Peckover,H.D.  h.  Holland  H.,  Hove 
.Smith,  A.H.  The  Modern  S.,  Gravesend 


/Cottam.H.F. 
1  Cox.J.G. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


|  Grosvenor,V.L.  Taunton  School 

LTarrant,S.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
*Theophilus,D.B.  Cyfartlifa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

/'Budden ,  A. C.  DunhevedColl . ,  Launceston 
|  Mitchell, H.L.A. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  Owen,G.V.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 

|  Porteous,R.F.  Taunton  School 

LTurner,G.S.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/GiolittOjM. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Acad., Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 

|  Henry, R.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

|  "Higgins, M.J.  Private  tuition 

|  Keene,J.W.C.  University  S.,  Southport 
VPastfieldjJ.V. /.  The  Cathedral  S.,  Exeter 

/  Brearley,F. 

Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
Curry, W. A.  Argyle  IL,  Sunderland 

Davies,  D.P. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Hitchcock, C.G.  d. 

Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Horsley, G.W.  Private  tuition 

Lewis,  W.S. 

Higher  Grade  S.,  Mountain  Ash 
Murray-Shirreff,G./.  Private  tuition 

Nicklin,R.  Private  tuition 

Sunderland,  M.G./.  Private  tuition 

Tidcomb,G. 

Fairfield  Sec.  S.,  Montpellier,  Bristol 

/Chapman, H.E.  a. 

|  Dale,P.A. 

|  Hunt,G.R.  a. 

I  Jones, T.E. 

|  Pearless,  J. 

|  Summers, M.H. 

|  Taylor, C.F. 

LWiIliams,W.J. 


Private  tuition 
Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Private  tuition 
Gram.  S.,  Pencader 
Dudley  II.,  Lee 
Private  tuition 
Richmond  Hill  S. 
Private  tuition 


/Buchan, R.W.  Private  tuition 

Gedge,E.G.  St.  Aloysius’Coll.,  Highgate 
Grant,  D.  VictoriaS.  of  Languages, 

Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool 
|  Hillier,E.E.  Taunton  School 

Livens, H.D.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

/♦Bartley,  W.R.  Private  tuition 

j  Chettleburgh,M.W.  h.  Taunton  School 
I  Hall,C.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

LN oad ,  C.  K.  /.  Private  tuition 


/Evans, W.B.  w. 
|  Howes, H. 
j  KennardjR.G. 
LTliwaites,J.W. 


Gram.  S.,  Pencader 
Private  tuition 
Taunton  School 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Private  tuition 


/Casson.H.W. 

|  *Haughton,F.L. 

Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
j  *  Lewis,  T.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  McAllister, F.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Morcom.P.D.  Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
|  Myersen,M.J.  a. ms.  Private  tuition 

LTaylor,S.R.  Southport  College 

/Barnard, A. G.St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 


Everett,  C. 


Balham  Modern  S. 


*Gobey,L.F.  Private  tuition 

j  Newman, F.H.  a.  Private  tuition 

Oakley, G.E.  a.  Private  tuition 

Pain,G.S.  d.  Sevenoaks  School 

Smithies, C.M.  Private  tuition 

I  Stephenson, C.E.R. 

L  High  Pavement  Sec.  S.,  Nottingham 

Ford,N.S.  Merchant  Taylors  S.,  E.C. 

Harper, S.W.  Private  tuition 

Moore, J.J.  Park  S.,  Wood  Green 

Roberts, T.D.E.  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Cardiff 
Rose,C.V.D.  /.  Felsted  School 

StandishjC.  Private  tuition 

♦Whitehead,  F.  d. 

Royal  Technical  Inst.,  Salford 
LWilson,S.W.  Private  tuition 

/Bennett, T.L.  sh. 

Higher  Grade  S.,  Blackpool 
j  Cohen, J.  /.  Private  tuition 

j  Coward,V.  Victoria  Gram.  S.,  Ulverston 
|  Williamson, M.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

L  Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 

/Davan,C.W.  a.  Dudley  H.,  Lee 

|  Firth, G.F.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Fox,C.J.B./. 

j  Newcastle  Modern  S., Newcastle-upon-T. 

|  *Gribbell,S.R.G.  Private  tuition 

|  Prior, J.A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  *Shuttleworth,A.C.  d. 

Royal  Technical  Inst.,  Salford 
|  Spedding,C.P.  a.  Private  tuition 

|  Tran, R.  A.  Taunton  School 

LVincent,T.C.L.  Private  tuition 


/Blackburn, H. 


Private  tuition 


|  Payne, R.W. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
LRobson.R.T.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

/Bullard, J.G.  al.  Private  tuition 

|  Burke, A.J.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
|  Jacob, J.G.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

|  Jennings, A.J.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  ♦Slocombe,R.C. 

Dunheved  Coll.,  Launceston 
|  Walker, J.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Williams, S.  U pperStandardS., Pontypridd 
LWorthington,A.  a.al.  Hyde  Gram.S. 


/Blackledge,J. 

I  Davis, G.J. 
Edwards,  H.  a. 
Evans,H.W.A. 
Hall, J.W. 
Kershaw,  H.S. 
Owens, T.D.C. 


Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
Taunton  School 


Sherman, D.MacL.  Taunton  School 

Terndrup,L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/Blakey,W.C.  h.  Ightham  Rectory 

Lewis,  D.  Gram.  S.,  Llanybytlier 

Massey, G.W.  h.  Clark’s  Preparatory 
Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
Plaskett,H.  J.  Private  tuition 

Robins, K.T.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 

Ryper,G.H.  Taunton  School 

Teixeira,A.C.  St.  Josepli’sColl.,  Dumfries 
♦Watson, E.  Private  tuition 


Hall,T.C. 
Timings, L.J. 
.Tynan, S.P.  /. 


Taplow  Gram.  S. 
Private  tuition 
The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 


/Findlay, W.  Private  tuition 

|  Gregson,J.D.  Southport  College 

|  Nogueira,F.A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
|  Nutt,R.E.  a.  Boys’  High  S., 

Tettenhall  Rd.,  Wolverhampton 
!  Poole, W.H.  e.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Sibson,R.D. 

L  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 

/Fuller, F.F.  University  S.,  Southport 
|  Greensted,R.E.  Private  tuition 

LYoung,J.W.  ms.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 


/Blain,I. 

|  Peirce, A.R. 

|  Smith, E.M.  /. 
LTunniclift’e,E.C. 


Private  tuition 
Richmond  Hill  S. 
Taunton  School 
Private  tuition 


/Adams, R.  Taunton  School 

|  Parson  age,  R.P.  Whitchurch  Gram.  S. 

|  Walmsley,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
LWrate,R.H.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 

/Dudeney,R.L.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 
j  Eaves, W.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
'  Lee,P.M.  Private  tuition 

Lowe,C.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Lumley,E.  Private  tuition 

Noller,A.  Private  tuition 

*Reepmaker,J.C.  /.  Private  tuition 

Skinner, A.  a.d.  Private  tuition 

Solomons, A.J.  a.  Private  tuition 

Walters, G.C.  DunhevedColl., Launceston 
„Wootton,N.J.  f.  Private  tuition 

/ Andrew, P.C.  Gram.  S.,  Bridlington 

|  Ellison, S.  Private  tuition 

j  Firth, N.V.  Private  tuition 

|  Harvey, C.B.  Yorkshire  Society’s  S.,  S.E. 
j  Johnson, C.W.  a.  Kelvin  Coll.,  Liverpool 
j  Robinson, P.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

j  Whitaker,  A.  G.  Private  tuition 

LWurfeljR.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

/Cowen,W.  /.  Private  tuition 

j  Davies, A.  Private  tuition 

|  *Davies,B.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
j  *Morgan,D.H.  Cyfarthfa  Castle 

Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

|  Tarry, W.E.  Allenby  H.,  Derby 

/Walker, P.E.  The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 

/Briscoe, C. W.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Gould, S.H.  The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 

|  Hopkins, C.A.  a. 

Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 
LStone,V.O.  Taunton  School 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Streatliam  Modern  Coll. 


C  Evans,  D.K. 

|  Hales, H.E. 

|  Lewis, R. 

LRandall,C.O. 

/Cooke, N.T.  Private  tuition 

|  Crowther,H.  a.f.  Private  tuition 

j  Gardner, P.L.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
|  Phillips, J.F.M. 

Ferndale  Secondary  S.,  Glamorgan 
|  Randall-Stevens,H.C.  Private  tuition 

j  Wadsworth, W. 

L  Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
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/Besley,A.P.  Taunton  School 

|  Couch,  K.G. 
i  Brynmelyn  S.,  Weston-super-Mare 

I  Doxey,  J.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Gough, J.J.  Private  tuition 

|  O'Brien, D.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  Shanks, G.B.  Private  tuition 

Tucker, L.M.  Sidcup  Hall  Coll. 

/Urquhart,A.J.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

/  HerrieSjN.  a.al. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
j  Lloyd, G.  A  Private  tuition 

|  Rampling, E.H.  Private  tuition 

j  Wells, E.R.  Kensington 

/  Coaching  Coll.,  Nevern  Sq.,  S.W. 

/ Andrews, E.F.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

I  Davies, E.D.T. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
|  Densham,H.  Private  tuition 

|  Farrow, H.C.  University  S.,  Rochester 
j  LoundjJ.D.  Private  tuition 

|  Morris, D.J.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
j  Parry-Jones,H.  Private  tuition 

/Robinson, J.G.K.  Taunton  School 

/Broeklehurst,A.C.  Private  tuition 

Corner,  A.G.M. 

Vermont  H.,  Downs  Park  Rd.,  N.E. 
Davies, T.G.L.  Private  tuition 

Keys,S.  Private  tuition 

Marsh, W.K.  a.  Victoria  S.  of 

Languages,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool 
I  Preston, J.F.  Private  tuition 

|  Scudamore, C.G.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

|  *Stephens,T.L.  Private  tuition 

/Walton, C.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

/Anderson, C.S.  ft.  Taunton  School 

*Bhunsiri,S.  Private  tuition 

|  Champion, B.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

|  Lacamp,A.L. 

|  Archbishop  Holgate’s  S.,  York 

/Trace, L.A.  Taunton  H.,  Brighton 


/*Connell,C.M.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  Cooper, A.C.  Private  tuition 

j  Douthwait.e,S.M. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
|  Fairfax, R.W.  Private  tuition 

I  Hodgson, J.  A.  Private  tuition 

|  Lesser, L.  Private  tuition 

|  Pratten,P.R.  Private  tuition 

|  Summers, J.D.C.  d. 

|  .Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

|  Thomas, R.  Gram.  S.,  Llanybytlier 

/Wilkes, G.E.  Private  tuition 

rcuii.c.R. 

I  Buckingham  Place  Acad. ,  Portsmouth 
j  Curtis, J.F.  Taunton  School 

|  Gillman,J.H.  Boys’  Coll.  S.,  Aldershot 
I  Harrison, G. 

I  West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
|  James, W.H.  Private  tuition 

|  Lancaster, M.P.  Waterlooville  Coll. 

I  Stephenson, H.  Scarboro’  Gram.  S. 

/Watts, V.H.  UniversityS.,  Rochester 

/ Allen, II. R.  Private  tuition 

I  Bartlett, E.P.  Private  tuition 

I  Hodgson,  J.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

/'Hopkins, R.W.  University  S.,  Rochester 

/ Arnold, A.G.S.  Private  tuition 

|  Peel,G.S. 

|  Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
/Shannon, A. D.  Taunton  School 


fChazan.M. 

|  Frossard,H.L. 
|  Hair.W. 

|  Harrison,  F.H. 
|  Scott,  R.C. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Private  tuition 


/Tipper, R.E.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 

('Brown, J.  Private  tuition 

|  Tew,T.H.W.  Gram.  S.,  Cannock 

/*Thomas,T.R.  Old  Colleges., Carmarthen 


/Furness, H.L. 
Matthews,  L.W. 
Matthews,  P. 
Pires,A. 
/*Storer,G.P. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 
Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Private  tuition 


/  Armstrong,  W.  Private  tuition 

|  CalwelI,H.E.  Private  tuition 

|  Horsfall.J.W. 

Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
|  Hutton, A. F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 
j  Jones, T.E.M.  ft.  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Cardiff 
|  *  Webber,  A.  R. 

/  Dunlieved  Coll.,  Launceston 


'Campbell,  J.C. 
Hoffman, A. 
Jacob, G. 

Lodge,  G.J. 
Meacham,P.F.J. 
Smith, F  J. 
*Williams,R.T. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Gram.  S.,  Pencader 
Taunton  School 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


BramhilljT.W.  Humberstone 

Foundation  S.,  OldClee,  Grimsby 
Enoch,  J.R.  w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Ghalib,S.  The  Gram.  S.,  Faversham 

Halkier, J.  Private  tuition 

Hayward, R.F.J.  Private  tuition 

_Howson,C.M.E.  Taunton  School 

Bridger,F.L.  Private  tuition 

Davies, B.E.  Private  tuition 

Enoch, S  A. 

Heselton,F.S. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
King.T.S.  d.  Private  tuition 

White, K.C.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

/Chasseaud,W.F.  .  Private  tuition 

|  McGartland,W. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Thomas, T.B.  Taunton  School 

/Berrington-Stoner,C.S.T.  Private  tuition 
Brown, F.R.  Humberstone  Foundation  S., 
Old  Clee,  Grimsby 
Darwent,F.  Private  tuition 

*Downing,  D.B.  Southport  College 

Jamieson, C.F.  Private  tuition 

Powell, J.H.  Private  tuition 

Sharp,  R.  Private  tuition 

Ward,G.  W.  Clark’s  Preparatory  Branch, 
L  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 

Atherton, J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Carler,  T.L.C.  Taunton  School 

Haws,L.  Fartown  Gram.  S.  Huddersfield 
Jackson,  H.S.  a.  Private  tuition 

Me  Robbie,  J.  Private  tuition 

Morris, C.R.  Private  tuition 

.Wattie,J.  Private  tuition 


Private  tuition 
Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 


/Barnes, E.C. 

|  Davies, D. 

|  Dawson, J.M. 

Edgbaston  Acad.,  Birmingham 
|  Lea, W.H.  Taunton  School 

|  Shaw,F.L. 

|  West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
/Smith, H.R.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

/Diacono,A.D.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Hall,G.S.  Taunton  School 

|  Hames,C.W. 

I  West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
|  Hitchcock, F.S.  Private  tuition 

|  O’Donovan, M.  Private  tuition 

/Wrigley,A.  Coll.  S.,  Colwyn  Bay 


/  Carter,  F.J. 
j  *Frencli,R. 
/Oxenberry,L. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


/ Appleyard ,  G.  W .  South  port  College 

’  Davies, H.R.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Grice,  J.B.G.  Dunstable  School 

Harrison-Brindley,W.  Private  tuition 

Heard, W.  Private  tuition 

Hill, R.C.  Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

Rhodes, G.L. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Wilford,F.  Taunton  School 

Williams, C.E.  Private  tuition 


/  Avon,L.G. 
Bissett,L.R. 
Pullen,  G.F. 
Siddiqui,B.  A. 
i  Starkey,  H.W. 

|  Ward,G.W.L. 
/Wheatley, L.J. 


The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 
Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Taunton  School 
Manor  H.,  Clapham 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Private  tuition 
Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
Tudor  Hall,  Hawkliurst 


/  Ackers,  R. 
j  Billings, H.W. 

|  Crothall,A.G. 
j  Kaye,J. 

j  Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
|  Pilbrow,S.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Roberts, R.G.  Private  tuition 

/*Waldron,L.W.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

f  Kennedy, H.P.  Private  tuition 

|  Lewis, B.T.  Private  tuition 

/Taylor,  A. C.  Private  tuition 

Sapsford,S.J.  Kirkmanshulme 

Gram.  S.,  Longsight,  Manchester 

fBrignal/L.E.  Balham  Modern  S. 

|  Hubball,H.  Private  tuition 

|  Spencer, H.  Accrington  Academy 

/Wyatt, H.  Dunlieved  Coll.,  Launceston 


('Girling, L.J. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Jeffries, G.M.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
Jones, N.M.  Rocklyn,  Rockleaze,  Bristol 

Private  tuition 


Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
Private  tuition 


Waugh,  A. 

/Clark, P.J. 

/Kamel, M.M. 

I'GreenlialghjE.P.  Private  tuition 

|  Newton, A.  Parkfield  S.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
/Perkins, E.G.H.  Private  tuition 


Heather,  W.F. 
Turley, J. 
Cabe,C. 
Davies,  L. 
Roach, S.L. 
Bate,E.G. 


Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Taunton  School 
Taunton  School 
Private  tuition 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Arambarri,J.  a.al.f.d. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 

/Cliarpentier,H.  al.bk.ms.f 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
]  Suso,P.  s.al.bk.f. 

/  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 

Weeger,R.  al.bk. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Higgins, M.P.  a.cd.L 

Salesian  S.,  Farn borough 
O’Connor, H.L.  h.a.cdl. 

Salesian  S.,  Farn  borough 
Dunlop, I. W.  a.al.gm.f. 

Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 
Vasilesco,G.E.  a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 

/Cousin, C.  a. al.bk. f.d. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
|  Malzer,  A.  a.al.  St.  Aloysius’Coll., Higligate 
/Tynan, C.  al.grn.l.  SalesianS., Farnborougli 

Desliayes,J.  a.f. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 
Vincent, R.  a.al.bk.f. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 

/Almond,  H.N.  a.al.gm. 

Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 
i  Triay,S.P.  s.e.a.al.sp. 

/  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

Franklin,  J.  dl.f.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 
Hussey, M.  al.l.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 
/Grossteplian,F.C.G.  a.al. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 
j  Withall,J.A.  a.al. 

/  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 

'Caldana,E.  bk.f. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Grond,M.P.  /.  Private  tuition 

/Molloy,M.A.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 
/Walton, T.B.  al.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 

/Duncan, A.G.  e.a.al. 

Cranbrook  Park  S.,  Ilford 
Reddy, S.  A./.  SalesianS.,  Farn  borough 
Sullivan, G.'W.al.  University  S.,  Rochester 

f  Bold,J.  a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

|  Coltman,J.F.  g.al.gm.f. 

|  Newcastle  Moderns.,  Newcastle-upon-T. 
i  Dodero,L.P. /.St. Aloysius’ Coll., Higligate 
|  Martin, W.M.  a.f. 

/  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/Fisher,  F.G.aZ.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 
I  Martin, L.S.  a.bk. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
l  Reeves,  A.H.  e.a.  Radnor  S.,  Redliill 

/  Debenham.R.A.  g. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Higligate 
Hopkinson,T.A.  al. 

/  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 

'Broughton,  C.C.M.  g.a.al. 

Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
Dulianiel,H.  a. f.d. 

St.  Boniface's  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Rodley,E.G.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Wilson, E.H.  s.g.al. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
O’Byrne, M.D.  s.al.l. 

Prep.  Coll.,  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 


/Germain, M.  bk.f. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
/Heil,L.  A.a.cd.  St. Aloysius' Coll., Highgate 

/Davidson, J.  a.al. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Hunter, E.G.  e.a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
/Steele, E.C.  a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Bentliam 

/Carlin, F.R.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
|  Gillet,R.  bk.f. 

/  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 

/Meddings,B.A.  a.al. 

I  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

|  Mena,L.  sp.d. 

/  Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 

Kramarenko, G.G.  al.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

/Kaye,E.  a.  Fartown  Gram. S.,  Huddersfield 
Reid.R.J.S.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 

Shepherd, G.W.  a. 

_  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 
'Bayley,W.J.  e.a. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Munro,R.  a.bk.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
Simon, M.  bkf. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
jrhomas-Evelyn,R.  g.bk.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

/Gordon, F.D.  a.al.  Salesian  S.,  Farn  borough 
I  Have,P.  a. bk.f. 

Marist  Bros.’ Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
/Sander, A.C. a.al.  SalesianS.,  Farnborough 

/Aldridge,  C.F.G.  s.f. 

St.  Joseph's  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Berry, J. A.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Corbett, F.G.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

Cullen, H.A.  e.a.al. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
/Kessler,  A.H. A.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

'Blewitt,D.L.  s,l. 

Prep.  Coll.,  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Murphy, I. J.  s. 

Prep.  Coll.,  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
SmitlijW.J.  s.e. 

St.Joseplr’s  Acad., Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 
Spink, M.S.  /.  Radnor  S.,  Redhill 

Symondson,P.  a.al.  Salesian  Oratory  S., 

_  Wandsworth  Common 


/ Attias,  J.  al.f. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Hammond, E.W.  a.al. 

Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

j  Hanglin,J.  al.f. 

Christian  Bros.’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  McLouglilin,R.F.  1. 

I  Prep.  Coll.,  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
|  Squire, A. D.  a.al.d. 

/  Newcastle  Modern  S., Newcastle-upon-T. 
/Greaves, C.  al. 

|  Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
j  Maunder, S.L.  a.al. 

!  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 

|  McNally, H.L.  a.  Salesian  S., Farnborough 
|  Mulliolland,J.E.  a. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  O’Reilly, H.  a.al. 

/  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/Foote, C.L.H.  a. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 

I  Haggarty,R.  a.bk. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  Hurst, T.L.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Le  Bezu,L.  f.d. 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
McHale,E.P.  St.  Aloysius’ Coll., Highgate 
Nugent, T.a.al.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
O’Rourke, W.A.  s.l. 

Prep.  Coll.,  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Poumay,M.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Theerman,P.J.  a.al. 

/  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

/ Dixon, L.  a.al.d.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
|  Holling.H.C.  a. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
I  Lambert, A.P.  Radnor  S.,  Redhill 

/McBride, C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

f  Broadbridge,M.C.  g.a. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Cliallinor,A.B.  a.al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Corry,P.H.  g.a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Farrell, L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
^Worsley ,N.  g.  University  S.,  Southport 


Continued  on  page  396 
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Graduates  and  men  of  experience  who  can  produce  first- 
class  testimonials  and  recent  references  are  invited  to  write 

fully  to  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON. 

Juniors  with  good  references  should  forward  full  particulars. 

(There  is  no  preliminary  fee.) 

ASSISTANT  MASTERS 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  PATON  introduce  only  Masters  whose 
references  are  recent  and  have  been  verified,  and  whose 

testimonials  are  first-class. 

J.  6  J.  PATON, 

14:3  CAITWOIT  STREET,  Xj O UST X) 0 1ST,  IB.  C. 

Hppltcatton  ^orm  for  an  Hssistant  flftaster. 

WHEN  FILLED  IN  RETURN  TO 

J.  &  J.  PATON,  Educational  Agents,  143  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  Telephone:  5053  Central. 

Essential  Subjects _ _ _ _ _ __ _ . _ „ - 


Duties 


Date  V aeaney  Occurs _ — — — - 

Is  a  Graduate  required  ? _ I _ Age _ No.  of  Boys 

Salary  Offered,  Resident: _ Non-Resident : - 

Name  of  Principal _ _ _ 

Address _ • _ 

Vacation  Address _ : _ 

Date _ 
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BOYS — Continued. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

tCronin,T.J.  St.  Aloysius'  Coll.,  Highgate 
t  Thomas, T.P. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
tCairns,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
tHendry,J.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 

ftShaw,G.E.  Gram.  S.  Thorne 

CtThomas.W.H.  Portsmouth  Boys’  Sec.  S. 

fMarshall,R.M. 

Newcastle  Moderns., Newcastle-upon-T. 

f Aldred,C.N.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

|  tBarker,W.G.  ColwynBayHigherGradeS. 
|  Bate,E.  s.e.a.  Private  tuition 

|  Davidson,J. 

|  SalesianOratoryS.,  Wands  worthCommon 
UWrangel.O.F.U.L.  /.  Private  tuition 

('BushjG.F.  a.sc. 

I  West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
|  Cosser,W.G.  al.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
I  Eveno,M.L.  al.f 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
|  Harrison, W.  a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 
|  Mellon,  J.  A.  a. 

i  Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 

I  Murray, E.C.  g.a.dL. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
|  Simmons, B.F. 

!  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

j  Verano,A.  al. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
CWray,J.S.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

f  tBrodie,N.L.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

|  Brown, A.  g.a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  Nettleton.A.C.  al. 

I  Newcastle  Modern  S., Newcastle-upon-T. 

I  Reddy,E.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Reeves, G.B. a.  Tankerton  Coll.,Whitstable 
|  Ryan,B.  a.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

I  Ryan,L.G.c.c<2.St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
|  Terry, C.  al.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
|  Tiley.W.T.J.B.  e.cd. 

L.  St. Joseph’s  Acad.,Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 
fHanglin.R.  al. 

I  Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
tJackson,G.H.  Taunton  School 

McCullagh,P.  J.  al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,S.E. 
Puntefract,J.  W.  a.al. 

I  Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 

|  Sanderson, G.L.  e.a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 
|  Shale, F.S.  Richmond  H.,  Handswortli 
|  Ward,B.V.  al.  St.Aloysius’  Coll., Highgate 
L+Zapatero,M.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

'Dotto,F.  e. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
tKing,J.M.  Private  tuition 

Lawson,  A.  e.a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 

Oliver, L.  D.  al. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,'S.E. 
LTaylor,J.A.  St.  Aloysius’ Coll.,  Highgate 


f Boothroyd,  W.  G.  Uni versityS. , Southport 
|  fCole,M.  St.  Joseph’s* Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  Kent,H.S.  a.al. 

|  Newcastle  Modern  S.,  Newcastle  upon  T. 
|  Lund,F.M.  g.d. 

I  ,  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 

|  O’Neill, Tu.a.al.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
I  tStott,G.B.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

I  Walther.U.M.  al.f.ge. 

L  N  e  wcastleModernS. ,  Newcastle-upon-T. 


(''Cutter, H.G.  al.f.l. 

|  NewcastleModernS.,  Newcastle-upon-T. 
|  de  Aguiar,  J.  a.al. 

I  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

|  Holloway,  S.S.  al. 

]  Thanet  House  Coll.,  Hounslow 

|  tHopkins,H.J.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

|  McKay, W.  a.al.d. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

I  t Mitchell, A.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

1  Murphy,  D.D. 


j  St. Joseph’s  Acad. , Kennington  Rd., S.E. 
|  Povedano,J. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
I  Quigley, W.J.  al.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
|  Thompson, A. 


L  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 


f Allean,E.  /. 

]  SalesianOratoryS.,  WandsworthCommon 
|  fFrodsham.W.R.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 
|  King.G.R.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
|  Murray, B.S.  al. 

|  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 

|  O’Flaherty, H.R.  h.al.l.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

|  Welling, T.B.  e. 

1.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 


( Antoine,  H.  A.  d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  Minski,L.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

|  Tindall, S.S.  Radnor  S.,  Redliill 

j  Turner, J.  al.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
LtWilson,W.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

'Bannigan.J.  a.  St. Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
May,C.A.L.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Mulley,F.R.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Ridley, G.  g.a.al. 

Newcastle  Modern  S.,  Newcastle-upon-T. 
fStark,H.L. 

L  Longwood  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 

ffCoyle,L.  St.  Joseph’sColl.,  Dumfries 
j  Davies, J.L.  Gram.  S.,  Kingstown 

j  Farrell, J.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
j  Jones, J.L.  a.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

!  Kane.J.P.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Lyle,J.A.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

I  Milburn,T.  al.f. 

j  Newcastle  Modern  S., Newcastle-upon-T. 
L Richards, R.M.  a.al.  Mt. Radford  S., Exeter 


ft  Bailey,  L.J.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

fGrittiths,G. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
Higgins, H.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Jealous,  W.E.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 

Nicol,R.  a.al.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Peirson,F.  a.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Taylor, E.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 

l^tThomas,  H.  H.DunhevedColl. ,  Launceston 


fCalvert,E.B.  g.  Upton  Hall,  Bexley  Heath 
I  tDell,C.J.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
|  tHawkins,C.  d.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

|  Invernizzi,C.M.  d. 

|  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

|  Kaltenbach.E.  A.  al. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
|  tMcMenemy,T.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
|  Mead,R.  s.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

j  Poles, G.H.  al.  University  S.,  Rochester 
LWebb,C.H.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 


fBullin,L.  Southport  College 

|  Craig, J.M.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Field, C.T.  a.gm.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

|  Fitzmaurice,E.R. 

Clare  H.,  Tankerton-on-Sea 
|  Goodale,A.Y.  Tankerton  Coll.,  Whitstable 
|  t Hughes, G.D.  Taunton  School 

|  Pitt,L.B.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

|  Snowdon, J.D.  al.  Argyle  H., Sunderland 
VfThomas,W.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 


f  Atkins, W.J. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
|  Ball,J.  a.al.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Bateman, G.L.  al.  TudorHall,Hawkhurst 
Carter, H.D.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Dare,G.C.  Taunton  School 

Davidson. E.B.  al.  ArygleH., Sunderland 
Featlierstone,J.W. 

University  S.,  Rochester 

Francis,  W.R. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Goodcbild,L.N.  Grove  H.,  Highgate 
tJupp,L.B.  George  Williams  Coll., 

Central  Y.M.C.A.,  W.C. 

Lavarello,A.  al.d. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
|  Myers, A.R.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

I  Weston, H.  Cary  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 

'BorehamJ.F. 

Cavendish  S., Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Bourne, F.W.  a.d.  Dudley  H.,  Lee 

Congrains,C.J.  /. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Gomes, S.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
tMeVittie,D.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Mead,C.D.T.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Moore, R.N.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

t Reynolds, T.G.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
tRobb,J.  Taunton  School 

Still, R.H.  al.  University  S.,  Rochester 

^tWinkup,E.H.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

("Carranza,  J. A.  al. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Coulthard,A.J.  g. 

The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
fDean,J.R.  Balham  Modem  S. 

Halkon,T.R.  a.al.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 
I  Humphreys, O.W. 

Tankerton  Coll.,  Whitstable 
I  Marshall, H.  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 

j  Riley,  H.M.  al. 

Fartown  Gram.  S.,  Huddersfield 
VStuart,A.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

fCook.E. 

|  SalesianOratoryS.,  WandsworthCommon 


Crooke.C.J.A.  e. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Ferrie,T.H.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

|  Hickling,R.  A.  g.  Taunton  School 

j  Macdonald, N.  al. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
|  tMeyers,V.H.  Private  tuition 

VRafford.D.K.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

(  Da  vies,  F.  B.  al.  St.  Aloysius’Coll. ,  Highgate 
|  Lancaster, H.W.  <x.  Willow  H.,  Walsall 
|  Mathew, H.W.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

j  McNair, J.S.  a.  University  S.,  Southport 
|  O’Brien, T.F.  a.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
j  Parry, R.I.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

|  t Ripley, N. 

|  Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
|  Rossetto,F.  D.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

LSaunders,A.F.  g.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

'Cottan,C.G.J.  Upton  Hall,  Bexley  Heath 
tDavies,T.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Davies, T.J.  w. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 

Gale,E. 

I  SalesianOratoryS. ,  WandsworthCommon 
|  RamshaWjM.C.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
I  Rawstorne.C.H.  s.  BethanyH., Goudhurst 
|  Rogers, J.P.S.  a.  Hyde  Gram.  S. 

j  Russell, C. A. g.  ClareH., Tankerton-on-Sea 
LWebb,R.W.  g.  Taunton  School 

'Bulger,  A. C.  al. St. Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
Callingham,J.H.M.  a.al. 

Licensed  Victuallers’  S.,  Lambeth 
tMcLauchlan,C. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Oakes, H.E.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Rockett, D.  R.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

Sausset,R./.MaristBros.’Coll.,GroveFerry 
Strickson.T.  H.ai.  UniversityS., Rochester 
Williams, H.M.  s. 

_  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 


ftEvans,I.W.T. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
Evershed,W.J.  BethanyH.,  Goudhurst 
Le  Campion,G.  /. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Newnam.C.C.a.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Nono,J.A.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Ryan.J.J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Tate, A. 

L  NewcastleModernS., Newcastle-upon-T. 
ft  Coleridge,  R.E. 

SouthlandsGram.S. ,  Littlestone-on-Sea 
tLloyd,J.M.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Mason, G. A.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Myers,  F. 

Salesian  Oratory  S.,  WandsworthCommon 
Palmer, S.C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
tPassells,W.E. 

Buckingham  Place  Acad.,  Portsmouth 
tPrustjJ.F.  The  Northern  Inst.,  Leeds 
tRaymond,J.  A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Thomas, J.L.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Jfoung,R.S.C.  g.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

f  Bruzon,L.  /. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Cooper,  L.  G.H.  St.  Aloysius’Coll. ,  Highgate 
tDavieSjT.E.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Dubois, M.  bh.f. 

Marist  Brothers’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Hope,E.  a.al. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
t  Hughes,  P.G. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
James, T.S.  w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Kufeke.G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
LMcGrath,F.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

C  Arbuckle,L.M.V.  Taunton  School 

I  Autran,J.C.ai. St. Aloysius’Coll., Highgate 
I  Koskewich,J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

j  t  Moore,  R.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Rayner,F.E.  al.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Scott, J.  A.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Williams, J.D.  a. 

-  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

fBulmer,H.B.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Thorne 

I  Ellison, D.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Frosali.A.A.  i.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
|  Game,H.C.  University  S.,  Rochester 

I  Lamendour,A.  /. 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
|  MacDowall,W.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
f.Meyer,E.  a.al.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

'Baines, T.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Fitzpatrick, L.V.  al. 

St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Hall,C.V. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Henry, H.  al.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Martin, C.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Oakes, C.  a.  .  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 


|  Puddefoot.C.M.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
LTustian, W. A.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

f  Blundell,  R.S. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll.,  Richmond 
|  Conlon,W.S.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll,  Dumfries 
|  Crossley,P.P.  g.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Foley, V.T.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
James, D.H.  w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Pegram,J.A.  Streatham  Modern  Coll. 

Rose,C.S.  Taunton  School 

Sutcliffe,  T.  A. 

|  Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
|  fTackaberry.S.H.  Newtown  S., Waterford 
I  tWilliamSjB.P.  Taunton  School 

fBlaikie.W.J.  Hove  College 

j  Boyle, E.P.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Hine,J.C.L.  al. 

Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum -Hardy 
I  Hunt,L.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

|  tMoultra.F.C.  The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 
LRowe,F.C.T.  Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

f  Ashton, A.L.  g.  Richmond  Hill  S. 

I  Carmichael, J.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

j  Gigli, R.J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
j  Mahoney, W.  Salesian  S., Farnborough 
|  tOwen,T.B  Private  tuition 

|  fThomas,H.S.  Taunton  School 

j  Thorne, F.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
LWest,L.F.  Taunton  School 

fCordy,W.L. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Fulford,F.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Grover, S.H.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Hainsselin,T.H.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Hill, E.C.  Mt.  Radford  S.,  Exeter 

I  Knott, H.W.  g. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
|  Martin, T.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Sinclah',J.A.G.  al.  FroebelH.,  Devonport 
LStedman,G.T.  a.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

fBurkill.A.S.  al.  Gram.  S.  Thorne 

j  Collier,  F.J.  Taunton  School 

j  Davies,D.G. 

|  Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 

|  Deighton.F.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

|  fFermie,G.H.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
j  Kerrigan, A.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

LSnelgrove,H.M.  Cranbrook  Park  S., Ilford 


'Baker, P.J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
'  Corbelin,M.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll., Dumfries 
Danalier,T.E.B.  g. 

Cary  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 
deMondesir,G.G.  /. 

St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Diacono,E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Guihard,A.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 


I  tHill,J.H. 

I  Mudd,A.W. 

I  Penny, W. 

Smithson, L. 

|  Thomas, E.O. 
LWilsher,A.E. 


Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Grove  H.,  Highgate 
Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Gram.  S.,  Pencader 
Private  tuition 


f  Andrews,  V.R.B. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
|  Barkby,A.  al.  University  S.,  Southport 
j  tBillings,F. J.  Portland  Coll.,  Chiswick 
|  Boyle, G.V.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

|  Danson.J.N.  Southport  College 

|  Devlin, J.  A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
I  t Doughty, P.W.  StaflordColl. , ForestHil  1 
Foott,E.St.J.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  fGillespie,L.H.G.  Private  tuition 

l_Goshawk,E.R.  g.  Endcliffe, Coll. , Sheffield 


fDocherty,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
j  t  Hasted,  R.  Cary  Coll.,  Southend-on-Sea 
I  James, B.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

|  McCullock,R.I.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
LPick,T.C.E.  al.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

|'Beniso,I. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Butcher, H.J.  Walkers  S.,  Southsea 

Hughes,  H.S.  St.  Aloysius’Coll.,  Highgate 
fMountford,G.R. 

West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
+Robertson,A. 

Eastward  Ho!  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Rossiter,G.F.  a.  Taunton  School 

J5tone,T.J.  Balham  Modern  S. 


'Cameron, H.McI.  Private  tuition 

Chapman, E.S.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

Jenkins, L. I.  w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

t  Jolly,  J.W. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll. ,  Felixstowe 
Knowles, B.  Hawkesyard  Coll..  Rugeley 
Martin, H.H.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Nogueira,M.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Rickaby,A.  g.d. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

tSchofield,T. 

Grace  Ramsden’s  End.  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
^Turner, C.E.  Streatham  Modern  Coll. 
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BOYS,  Preliminary,  Pass— Continued. 

/'Barnett, V.H. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatliani  Common 
Berry, J.G.  FartownGram.S., Huddersfield 
Ferreira, A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Kale,L.S,  g.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Martin,  A.  P.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Middlebrook,S.N.  Taunton  School 

Seccorabe.S.T.  Taunton  School 

^Watson, H.  St.  Joseph's  Coll.,  Dumfries 

fdi  Colonnay  deVere,B.  a.  Dudley  H.,  Lee 
Gadsdon,  D.F.  a.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Hall.E.N.  Taunton  School 

|  Hallworth,W.H,  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

tHearne,W.J.  Dunlieved Coll., Launceston 
Kinnell,E.C. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
^Morrissey,  J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll. ,  Dumfries 


Spanton.W.P.  a.al.  Tudor  Hall,Hawkurst 
Syrett.H.W.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

UVerrall.C.E.V.  Private  tuition 

fBax,J.W.  Gram.  S.,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
|  Hainsworth,W.G.  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 

I  Leggott,S.G.  a.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

McVey,A.E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Nicole, H.R.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

I  Patching, S.W.  Ion  H.,  East  Molesey 
LRogers.C.W.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

f Beveridge, L.J.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 
|  Carlton, F.A.  Dudley  H.,  Lee 

|  Diacono,0.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Hawen,F.S.  St.  Aloysius  Coll.,  Higligate 
|  Stone, E.R.P.  Balham  Modern  S. 

|  t Whitby, H.A.M. 

L  Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 


fAllison,W.J.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
|  Brown, C.E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Col  will,  G.  A.  a.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
|  Gould, A. R.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

l_Muller,W.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Higligate  Hill 

'Bates, G.M.  Bethany  H.,  Goudliurst 

Bramley,A.G.  Taunton  School 

Cebrian,J. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Cooper,  A.  d. 

St. .  Catherine’sConv. ,  MyddeltonSq. ,  E.  C. 
tGooding,L.T.L.  Taunton  School 

Harte,P.I.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Ireson,J.L.  Endcliife  Coll.,  Sheffield 
Maguire, J.W.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll., Higligate 
Martin, J.S.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Plowright, G. A.  St. Joseph’sColl., Dumfries 


'Bowen,  T.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Christian,  A. 

Salesian  Oratory  S.,WandsworthCommon 
fHutchinson,L. 

West  Bridgford  Higher  S.,  Nottingham 
Julian, J.R.  d.  Taunton  School 

^Powley,0.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 


I'fBoothjF.K.  Taunton  School 

Bradnum.L.W.  Taunton  School 

Bromfield,R.C.  a.  Westminster  Coll,  of 
Chemistry,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 
Cuthbert,  W.B.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
tDavies,R.T.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Iiind,F.W.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
Jones, G.G.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
|  tNetlierway,S.M. 

|  Kauterskill,  St.Nicholas,  nr.  Bircliington 
^Somers,  W.S.  Taunton  School 


/'Carey,  R. 

I  Salesian  Oratory  S. ,  Wandsworth  Common 
I  Clutten,G.F. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
I  Knight, R.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
|  Read.J.F.  Taunton  School 

|  tRoss,L.P.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
^Stokes, A. T.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 


f  Barnes,  C.C. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatliam  Common 
I  Defierary, E. 

Christian  Brothers’  Coll.,  Gibraltar 
Jones, G.W.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Sheridan, T. A.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Steggall,V.A.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

I  Thompson, R.B. 

Osborne  HighS.,  W.  Hartlepool 
I  Workman, L.A.H. 

I  The  Modern  S.,  Streatliam  Common 


f  Davies,  J.D. 

I  Furneaux,W.  al. 
|  tHair.J. 
j  Hankinson,J.T. 

|  lies, R.F. 

|  Robinson, D.G. 


Gram.  S.,  Eccles 
Taunton  School 
Newtown  S.,  Watertord 
Taunton  School 
Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Taplow  Gram.  S. 


J3pear,C.F.  BastwardHo  !  Coll., Felixstowe 


/'tAspinall,F.  Ashland  High  S.,  Wigan 
|  t  Davies, L.T.E.  Old  College  S., Carmarthen 
j  Hiddleston,J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
|  Joyce, L.A.  The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 
j  Walker, S.W.  Taunton  School 

l_Warren,W.  EastwardHo  !  Coll., Felixstowe 


fNessom,J. 

|  Permain,G.E. 


Scorton  Gram.  S. 
Taunton  School 


|  Porter,  W.J. 

Eastward  Ho  !Coll.,  Felixstowe 
j  Rawkins,M.D.  Ilford  Coll.,  Seven  Kings 
LfSalathiel,T.  Bournebrook S., Birmingham 


/'Levy, L/C.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Magee, G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 
Mayston,R.  Salesian  Oratory  S., 

Wandsworth  Common 
Palmer,  J.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

_  Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 


Challen,J.G.  Gram.  S.,  Eccles 

'Addis, E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Dumfries 

Davies, D.L.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Horner, L.  University  S.,  Southport 

Jordan, A. E.  Boys’  High  S.,  Erdington 
Tomkinson,C.F.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
,Whittaker,C.H.  University  S.,  Southport 


/'Farrington, W.D. 

Hill  Croft  High  S.,  Stamford  Hill 
|  |Harris,S.A.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  Knight, A.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

LPallister.W.T.N.  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

ftSearle.J.I.  Hyde  Gram.  S. 

lTheobald,I.St.J.  Taunton  School 

Weatherstone,N.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

f Hancock, C.H.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
|  Mann,G.E. 

L.  The  Modern  S.,  Streatliam  Common 


('Rourke,J.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
CStuart,  R.S.  Taunton  School 


Farris,  C.D. 


Dudley  H.,  Lee 


CLASS  LIST 


GIRLS. 


For  list  of  Abbreviations ,  see  page  392. 


SENIOR. 


Lewis, H.D. Tutorials., NewQuay,  Cardigan 


Honours  Division. 

Clift, F. H. L.  s.e. h. a. al.gm. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 

Spence, E.M.  a.j.d.  The  Ballymena  Acad. 
0’Mahony,A.s/i,.do.  St.Mary’s  Conv.,Bruff 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Clarke, M.M.  s.e. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Davies, H.  s.h.w.  Private  tuition 

Gard,E.L.  h.a.f.  Private  tuition 

Jones, E.D.  s.a.al. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Jones, M.E.  w. 

Cyfartlifa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Pickering, E.S.  s.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

0’Beirne,L.  s.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Gardner, H. M.E.  s.f.ph.  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Girls’  S.,  Gt.  Crosby,  Liverpool 
Fudger,M.E.  a.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Whyte, M.  f.ge.  The  Ballymena  Acad. 

Moore, A.S.F.  s.d. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 

Jones,  E.G.  /. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Barry,  M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Brufi 


fJohnson,H.I.  s.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 
j  Jones, L.  e.w.cl. 

L.  Cyfartlifa  Castle  S.,  Mertha  Tydfil 


Hirst, D.  s.d. 

St.  Hilda’s  S.,  Horbury,  Wakefield 

Armstrong, L.  G.  L. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
Hughes,  A.  w.  Private  tuition 


fBowen,D.M.  s.h. 

|  Cresswell,E.  h. 

|  Goode, A. 

L  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S., 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

Merthyr  Tydfil 


r  Atkins, D.  A.  d.  Private  tuition 

|  Pryce,E.A. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
LTuoliy,B.A.  /.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

Davison,  D.D.  s.f.  The  Ballymena  Acad. 
Williams, B.  a. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
McNamara, H.M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 
Simpson, A. M.  The  Ballymena  Acad. 

O’Donnell, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/'Farrington,  A.  H’gh  S., Sidney  Place, Cork 
|  Rees,E.E.G. 

1.  Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 

f  Harrison, G.E.  Private  tuition 

lHolloway,F.R.  s.  Private  tuition 

Smith, A.G.A.  Private  tuition 


f'Bowers,K.J.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

^Gregory ,K.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
Thomas, M.G.  s. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 

Da  vies,  G.  e. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, A.  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 

Brennan, M.J.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 


fHenderso^A.L.  do.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 
|  McDowell, M.S.  s.  Private  tuition 

CSlattery, A. M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

fG  Wynne,  M.S. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
I  Lewis, A. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
^Williams, E.M.  Private  tuition 


O’Brien, M. A.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 
Jones, C.  Private  tuition 

('Breen,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Phillips, E.E. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
Rees, G. Cyfarthfa  Castle  S., Merthyr  Tydfil 
_Rowe,B.M.  Private  tuition 

Minogue,M.V.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

('Low.E.M.  Private  tuition 

l_Webb,F.M.  Private  tuition 

Good  win, E. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
f  Jones, A.  a. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
LWatkins,E.M.  Private  tuition 

('Humphreys,  P. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
]  Jonquet,T.G. /.  Private  tuition 

|  Morgan, E.  Private  tuition 

fQuinlivan,N.F.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

Thomas, B.  Tutorial  S., NewQuay, Cardigan 

C  Allen,  J.M. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
|  Byrne,W.M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

I  Whitney,  A.  d. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Moloney, A.M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 
Game,P.M.  University  S.,  Rochester 


('Avery,F.M.  Private  tuition 

I  Oeppen,E. 

L  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


Williams, N.P. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


fEd  wards, E. 

|  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

|  Thomas, H. 

Q  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


Morgan, M. 

fDavies,M. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S. 
j  Leeper,  D. 
L_Lownian,l.L.G. 

Bowden, O. 

fNicholas,M. 

LWilliams,B. 


Private  tuition 

,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 


Lewis,  M. 


Gram.  S.,  Pencader 


f  Harris,  K. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  Jones,  L.M. 

Q  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 


- + - 

JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 


f  Ashton,  G. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
j  Morgan,  D.  Private  tuition 

V.Owen,E.E.  Norton  Lodge,  Small  Heath 

Beynon,E.M.  w.  Private  tuition 

Headford,G.M.  Private  tuition 

CEdwardSjM. 

j  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

v  Hay  wood,  M.  Private  tuition 


Fayle,L.M.R.  e. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
f  O’Byrne, H.C.  h.gm.bk. 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
LO’Shea,K.s.7i.  a.f.  St.Mary’s  Conv., Bruff 

Hancock, L.I.  g. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Ennis, L.M.  f.d. 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Silke,M.R.  s.f.  Dominican  Conv.,Wricklow 
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Baker, S.M.  h. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
'Aherne,N.  e.f. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Buttevaut 
^Bond,H.G.  b.d.  Long  Eaton  County  Sec.S. 

Barker,  K.  a. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
O’Dwyer, M.  e.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff' 
Hilliard, J.R.  e. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Kinsey, E.M. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Dutton, H.M. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Morton, E.  /.  Private  tuition 

('Drabble, M.  ph. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
j  O’Connell,  R.  h.f. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Buttevant 
j  Townend,M.  d. 

I  Belle  Vue  Girls’  Sec.  S.,  Bradford 

Minogue,M.K.  a.  St.  Joseph’s  S. .Lincoln 


JUNIOR. 


Pass  Division. 


*Franks,Y.  s.  Private  tuition 

Maloney, B.  A.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 
O’Connor,  J. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Whelan,  A.bk.  St.  Mary’s  School, Glasnevin 
Heyne,  B.M. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
O’Regan, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

l'Heaton,M.  h.ge.  Private  tuition 

|  Rodenhurst.J.M. 

L  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
f  Legg.D.M. 

I  Middle  Class  S.,  Stoke  Rd.,  Gosport 
V.Robinson,D.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

fGaze,E.  e.  Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  *Harris,W. 

I  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
|  O’Neill, N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

LPatron,M.  Loreto  Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 

fBarradell.C.K.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

|  Clarke, G.M.  Clark’s  High  S.,  Holloway 
|  Curtin, C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

|  Dixon, M.  e.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

|  ^E<1  wards, B.  Private  tuition 

|  Field, F.  gm. 

|  Belle  Vue  Girls’  Sec.  S.,  Bradford 

l'0’Kennedy,A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

('Drummond, D.  d.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

|  Venables,M.K. 

L  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 

Brock, D.M.  d.  The  Limes, Buckhurst  Hill 
*Jones,E.  Private  tuition 

('Maguire, M.  St.Mary’s  Conv.  S., Charleville 
|  O’Brien, M.V.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 
I  O’Shea, K.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

|  Stephenson, M.  DominicanConv., Wicklow 
LWilliams,M.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

f  Matthews, H.  G.  d. 

I  Canton  Municipal  See.  S.,  Cardiff 

CO’Donovan.K.  h.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

McAulifle,C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|'Coulthard,A.J. 

Beaconsfield,  Weston-s.-Mare 

|  *Roberts,B. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
kTyler,N./.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa, Gibraltar 

('Breen, L.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff’ 

|  Doherty, F.J.  e.f. 

|  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
|  McAuliffe,L. 

^  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 

(ODavies.V.M.  High  S.,  Cowbridge 

V.Kiely,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 

Van  Thal,J.H./.  Minerva  Coll.,  Dover 
O’Brien, K.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Castrillo,A.  d. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

C McDermott, M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
|  Walshe.E. 

L  St.  Mary’s  Boarding  S.,  Glasnevin 

*Ed wards, M.  Old  College  S. ,  Carmarthen, 


("Fountain, M.D. 
|  ’Thomas, R.J. 
LWrigley,  K. 

f  Duel,V. 
l_Gates,D.M. 


Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 

Minerva  Coll.,  Dover 
University  S.,  Rochester 


(’Mansell, J. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
j  *McSweeney,M.A.  Private  tuition 

I  Scott, I.J. 

|  North  London  Coll.  S.,  SandallRd.,  N.W. 
C*Tiplady,E.A.  Private  tuition 


McManus, M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Taylor, E.J. 

Fairfield  Sec.  S.,  Montpelier,  Bristol 
Graydon,N.E.  St.  Clare’s  Conv.  Sec.  S. 


'Jaekson,M.  e.  Friends’  S.,  Wigton 

*Jenkins,M.A.G. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Jones, M.  a.  Chadsmoor  Girls’  S. 

^Serniclav.G.  f.ph.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

'*Goodrum,M.E.  Private  tuition 

Joseph, D.F.  Preswylfa  High  S.,  Cardiff 
Moroney,A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Nelson, M.J. 

_  St.Mary’s;  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 

(Boyles, L.E. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
j  *Jones,E.A.  ch. 

Tutorial  S. ,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
|  Morgan,  N.E. 

C  The  Hiatt  Ladies'  Coll.,  Wellington 

(O’Donnell, M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
|  Richardson, M.  Conv.  of  the 

L  Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 

Norman, C.  UpperStandard  S., Pontypridd 

'Day, D.M.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

|  Abbott, L.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

I  *Butler,H.B.  Private  tuition 

|  *Jones,R,  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

j  McAvoy.A.  Knocklnter.S.&Kindergarten 
|  Paiacci,L.  f.i.  Minerva  Coll.,  Dover 
LWilliamSjR.UpperStandardS.,  Pontypridd 


KerfootRoberts,L.M. 

St.  Clare’s  Conv.  Sec.  S. 

(Davies, A.  V.  e. 

St.  Margarets,  Soutlierndown 
LWake,E.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

(Blackstoek,A.  F.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
|  *Currie,J.McM.  CambridgeH.,Ballvmena 
|  *Rees,M.A.  Private  tuition 

j  Thomas, H.M.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

|  Walsh. B. 

t  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstowu 
Wood,L.C. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
'Brierley.O. 

St.  Mary’s  Boardings.,  Glasnevin 
Hamilton, M.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
*Morgan,G.  Private  tuition 

Raison,  A. M. 

„  HigherGradeS.jMountainAsh, Glamorgan 
'Gilsenan,A. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Kingstown 
Gilsenan.A.  J.  al. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Kingstown 
.Mills, D.  Brent  Hill  S.,Hanwell 

fDowleu,L.V.  Clark’s  High  S.,- Holloway 
l.Simpson,E.  Private  tuition 


'Deakin.D.K. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
.Roy,J.G.  Private  tuition 

Painton,O.E.  Private  tuition 


(*Davies,M.E.  Private  tuition 

j  Ditcliburn.M.  Private  tuition 

|  Letellier,M. /.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
|  Tyson, M.  e. 

L  Municipal  Sec.  S.,  Barrow-in-Furness 

Kealy,D.  Conv.  of  the 

Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 


(Berry, D.J.  Broughton  &  Crumpsall 

High  S.,  Higher  Broughton 
I  Be  van,  H.F.  Private  tuition 

|  Connolly, M.  St.  Clare’s  Conv.  Sec.  S. 

|  Griffith,  Edith  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 
|  Kelly, T.  A.  St.  Clare’s  Conv.  Sec.  S. 

j  *Nolan,C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

(Smith, D.B.  9  Castleton  Terrace,  Belfast 

*  Ashton, C.  Private  tuition 


(Hughes, E.M. 
|  Hulme,F.K. 
(Suter,K. 


Central  S.,  Carnarvon 
Convent  High  S.,  Cannock 
University  H.,  Rochester 


'Anderson, E. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Jacobs, N.E.  Private  tuition 

Leonard, V.F. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Purcell, A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

-Thomas,  S.  A. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
Tunnicliffe.E.F.  /.  Private  tuition 

^Williams, D.M.  Private  tuition 

( Brooks, F.M.  HighS.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 
|  Cooper, H.  Loreto  Conv., Europa, Gibraltar 
|  Lacey, H.  ir.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  *Owen,E. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
((Roberts,  L.  A.  Old  Colleges.,  Carmarthen 


(Hoade.J.M. 

|  St.  Anne’s  Conv., Camp  Hill, Birmingham 
|  "(Tones, M.  Private  tuition 

l_Kihlmeyer,M.B.A.  St.Helea’s,Blackheath 

'*Denty,R.  Private  tuition 

Ellis, E.C.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 

Pursey,G.A.  Southoe  H.,  Richmond 
-Richards, G. 

l_  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

*  Webster,  R.  Private  tuition 

'Kernp,L.M.  Private  tuition 

*Lewis,M.  Private  tuition 

Taylor,  G.M. 

L  Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 


(*Lindsay,N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
UMilliken,H.  J.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 


('’Fletcher, M.  Royal  Tech.  Inst.,  Salford 
LJameSjG.M.UpperStandardS.,  Pontypridd 


f*Baile,E. 
Bell, E.M.  do. 
*Davies,  A.M. 
*Davies,M.E. 
(Williams,  J. 


Private  tuition 
Friends'  S.,  Wigton 
Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Central  S.,  Carnarvon 


(Agutter,K.LoretoConv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
|  Duff,  R.  St.  Mary’s  School,  Glasnevin 

j  *Edwards,E.A. 

Tutorial  S.,  New  Quay,  Cardigan 
I  Ed  wards, M.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
j  O’Brien, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

(Stiles, M.F.  St.  Margarets,  Southerndown 

(Hancliett,M.  Private  tuition 

('Williams,  J.  w.  Private  tuition 


Drake, W.  Burwood  Coll.,  East  Sheen 

'Flint, D.  Private  tuition 

*Harper,D.W.  Old  College  S., Carmarthen 
Sullivan,C.E. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
_Wood,J.M.  Private  tuition 

r Ancliffe,  L.  Private  tuition 

j  *Baxter,E.  Private  tuition 

|  Fleming, T,.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

|  Matthews, M. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
ly”Suthers,E.M.  Private  tuition 

Williams, D. /.  Conv.  of  O.L.  of 

Compassion,  Acoeks  Green,  Birmingham 
Heffernan,A. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 

'Brook, L.  Grace  Ramsden’s 

Endowed  Gram.  S.,  Elland 
^0’Grady,H.C.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 


('Coleman, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.S., Buttevant 
|  *Dews,P.C. 

I  St.  Hilda's  S.,  Horbury,  Wakefield 

J  ones,  G.S.  U  pperStandardS. ,  Pontypridd 
-Lewis, G. 

Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
McCormack, J.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
i  Williams, E. 

L  Cyfarthfa  Castle  S.,  Merthyr  Tydfil 
*Phillips,E.  Private  tuition 

Dowling, D.M. 

St.  Winifride’s  S.,  Wimbledon 
|  Hill,p.E.  Fartown  Gram.  S., Huddersfield 
LMartin,M.  Private  tuition 


('O’Connor, D.M. 

j  St.  Anne’s  Conv.,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham 
|  Satten,H.M. 

L  St.  Anne's  College,  Sanderstead 

fBona,E.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 
LO’Connor,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

('Griffiths,  V.  Higher  Grade  S., 

Mountain  Ash,  Glamorgan 

|  Ryan,B.B. 

L  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 

South-worth, L.H.  Private  tuition 

Manbey,G.O.  Southend-on-Sea  Gram.  S. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Honours  Division. 


Swift,  A.E.  s.h.g.d. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Pim,F.D.  e.h.g.a.al. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Hornstein.J.  f.ge.  Scotch  Mission 

Girls’  S.,  Galata,  Constantinople 
Mills, C.E.L.  «./. 

Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 

rCanning,K.  a.al.d. 

DominicanConv.,  Wicklow 
CJones,M.  e.w.  Central  S.,  Carnavon 

Harper, M. A.  al.  Convent  HighS., Cannock 
Davies, E.C.  s.e.a.al.  Conv.  of  the 

Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 
Bridger,D.  e.g.a.al. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Hamilton, H.  s.a. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 

('Jones, L.  a.f.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
t_Webb,F.M.  g. a.al.d.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  N. 

I'Liehtenberg.A.  a.al. 

|  Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
|  Smyth, V.I.T.  g.al. 

L  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 

Potter,  K.  A.  a.  Conv.  of  the 

Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 

f'BelljM.B.  e.f.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
Grainger, M.M.  a. 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
i  Hannon, F.M.  a.al.f. 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
McKenna,  L.  a.al. 

_  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

('Gill,  A.F.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
|  Sewell, E.G.  s.d. 

C  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham 

Holloway, D.G.  g.a.al.  Conv.  of  the 

Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 
Thomas, J.  a.al. w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 
McKenna,!1,  al.d. 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
O’ Reilly,  M.  a.  Conv.  of  the 

Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 

fDetan,A.M.  /. 

i  Meeching  Place  Conv.,  Newliaven 

Doran, A./.  DominicanConv.,  Wicklow 
Smalldridge,E.M.  a. 

The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
^Taylor, W.A.  g.al.  Private  tuition 

'Casper, P.H.  e.a. 

Middleton  H.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Naylor, E.  g.al.  Private  tuition 

Richards, D.M.  e.a.al.  Conv.  of  the 

_  Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 

('Mo’loy,E.  e.a.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 

Sacarello,R. 

v  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 

('Cornwall, E.M.  s.g.d.  Private  tuition 

|  Liglitfoot,M. /.  DominicanConv., Wickloiv 
LShipsides,K.  g.a.al.  Private  tuition 

fClitherow,D  V.  h. 

I  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levensliulme 

j  Drabble,M.L.  s.e. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
|  Hayes, E.  g.al.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  Holland, E.F.  s.d.  Lowther Coll., Lytham 
|  O’Donnell, M.  a.d. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
j  Roche, M. A.  e.g.a. 

C  St.  Mary's  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 

fHillier,M. A.  s.g.al.  Private  tuition 

|  Jones, A.  e.a.al.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 

|  St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 

CMcLouglilin,  W.  DominicanConv. ,  Wicklow 
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GIRLS— Continued. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

+  Bologna, M.T.  /.  Notre  Dame  de  France, 
Leicester  Sq.,  W.C. 

fHealey,E.  ft. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
tRees.E.A.  Preswylfa  High  S. 

tDavie.SjE.M. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
Wilkinson, V.F.  s.e.a.al. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapliam 
Rice,E.W.  g. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
/Delange,M.L.  f. 

|  Meeching  Place  Conv.,  Newhaven 

|  fLe  Guennec,J./. 

High  S.,  St.  Louis  Conv.,  Frome 
|  Powell, L.  al.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
|  Roosen,M.  h.f.d.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 
|  Thirtle,R.A.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

/  Branch,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 

/Bergin,M.  St.  Dominic’s  High  S., 

Santa  Sabina,  Sutton 

|  Davis,  D.J.  s.g. 

The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
|  Pendlebury,S.  g.d.  LowtherColl.,  Lytham 
|  Pim,L.B.s.a.  TheFriends’S.,Mountmellick 
j  Pond,P.E.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  N. 

Whiteman,  M.E.  Uni  versityS.,  Rochester 
Williams, K.  a.al.  Private  tuition 

fDollard.M.J. 

St  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
|  MacKenzie,A.A.  e. 

Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapliam 
|  O’Donnell, M.  a. 

/  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 

Vinson, G.I.  a.  University  S.,  Rochester 
C Byrne, M.  a.bk. 

|  HolyFaithConv.,ClarendonSt.,  Dublin 
|  Davis, G.N.  Finsbury  Park  High  S. 

I  Pivot, E.M./.d. 

Z  Meeching  Place  Conv. ,  Newhaven 

CLodde,M.  /.  GranvilleColl., Southampton 
I  tMeeke,M.  Conv.  ofthe  Holy  Faith, 

/  St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 

/Howell, B.  e.a. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  John,R.H.  e.a.cd.d. 

j  Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 

j  Keogh, G.  St.  Mary’s  School,  Glasnevin 
i  Lucas, H.  a.al. 

Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
I  Lyons,  K.  Convent  High  S.,  Cannock 
/Thomas,  A.  ft.a.  Private  tuition 

f  fBowden,E. 

|  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
i  tNortliey.E.A.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

t Pritchard, N.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

Wilkinson, M.B.  6 k. 

^  St.  Mary’s  Boarding  S.,  Glasnevin 

/Gantley,B.  e.g. 

|  St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
I  tKirkby,D.M.A.  e. 

Z  St.  Margarets,  Southerndown 

/Banks, E.W.  s. 

Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 
Bergin,N.  St.  Dominic’s  High  S., 

Santa  Sabina,  Sutton 

Colfer,E.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Freedman,  M.E.  /.  Minerva  Coll.,  Dover 
Gouk,  D.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

Soar, E.A.  St.  Bernards,  Tulse  Hill 

/Tinline,M.  Lowtlier  Coll.,  Lytham 


/Griffith, Eleanor  e.  Centrals.,  Carnarvon 
|  Jones, E.M.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

|  Marsden,L.E.  Preswylfa  High  S. 

j  Mordecai,E.M.  a. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
/Sylvester, C.  A.  St.  Bernards,  Tulse  Hill 

/  Davies,  V.M.  e.al. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  Fleming, T.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
I  Hawkins, A.  al. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
j  McGrath, I.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 
|  Musgrave,F.I.  HighS.,  Sidney  Place, Cork 
|  |Pike,E.L.  '  Private  tuition 

j  fSlianley,M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
/  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 

/Clowes,  H.E.  Private  tuition 

j  tCranstone.C.R.  Private  tuition 

j  fO’Connor.A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  Samsing,E.M. 

Middleton  H.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Twiss,E.D.  d. 

High  S.,  Sidney  Place,  Cork 

/Beatty, A.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
|  Dick,K. 

I  Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Huckstepp,M.  Conv.  of  O.  L.  of 

Compassion,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham 
O’Connell, M.  s.d.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
^fWilbraham,J.W.  Minerva  Coll.,  Dover 

/tBesley,E.M.  Highfield,  Wallington 
|  Brady, N.  St.  Mary’s  School,  Glasnevin 
|  Bryant, D.  a.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

I  Geddes’M.D.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  N. 

j  Jones, R.M.C.  s.e.a.al. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  PaltijR.  /.  London  Jews’ 

Society  Mission  S.,  Constantinople 
|  fRyan,H.M.  St.  Joseph’s  S  ,  Lincoln 
LtSparks,M.C.  Private  tuition 

/Buckley, E.  bk.  St.Mary’sSeliool, Glasnevin 
]  Luccock,A.F.  Stapleton  Hall  8.,  N. 

j  tRees,M.  Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
IfStone.F.M.  West  BridgfordHigherSchool 

1 

/Gibb,M.S.  s.  Middleton  H.,  W.  Hartlepoo 
|  fGriffith,E.J.  Private  tuition 

j  fMartin.H.M.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

|  Sara, M.E. a.  FrobisherTerraceS., Falmouth 
Zt  Williams,  S.H.  Private  tuition 

/  Addis, F.M.  al. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  Albutt,M.E.  g.  Osborne  II.,  Redditch 
|  O’Donnell, M.  d. 

|  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 

|  Power,  K. 

|  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
|  Tingley,I.M.  al.  University  S.,  Rochester 
ZtWilliams.A.E.  Chadsmoor  Girls’  S. 

/Baloud,M.  /. 

Meeching  Place  Conv.,  Newhaven 
|  Jackson,  A.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 
/Matty, F.M.  s.  Lowtlier  Coll.,  Lytham 

( Kelly, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Mills, E.  Brent  Hill  S.,  Hanwell 

/ Askew, D. A. L.  Carlyle  Coll..  Brighton 
Connor, L.K.  al.  Orrington  H.,  Belfast 
Garty,M.  a.d.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S., 

Charleville. 

Graham, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff' 

Richmond,  C.  H.  Orrington  H.,  Belfast 
Templeman,N.  St.  Winefride’s  S., 

Wimbledon 

/leman, K.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 

/Axford,E.K.  Ashurst  Coll.,  Balham 


Gould, L.  e.a.al.. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
Love,A.E.  d. 

Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 
fO’Byrne,M.E. 

St.  Mary’s  Boarding  S.,  Glasnevin 
fPlaisant,G./. 

HighS.,  St.  Louis  Conv.,  Frome 
Still,  K.M. 

Elmcroft  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill 
Tucker, M.C.  s. 

V.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham 


/Jones, L.W.  w.  Centrals.,  Carnarvon 
|  Scally.M.  a. 

|  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
t  Slater, M.M.  Private  tuition 


/  Bingham, M.  d. 

Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 
|  Carroll, K.  St.  Mary's  Conv.S., Charleville 
|  Hickie,M.A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff' 
|  Lee,D.  e.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
|  Smith,  R.  A. 

/  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

/Asseo,L.  London  Jews’ 

Society  Mission  S.,  Constantinople 
Fanning, V.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 
Hancock, M.F.C.  Stapleton  Hall  S.,  N. 
O’Brien,  M.K. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Quirke,M.J.  a. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Kingstown 
l  Ryan,  E./.  St.Mary’sBoardingS., Glasnevin 


/Cunniam,L.  bk. 

St.  Mary’s  Boarding  S.,  Glasnevin 
|  Geary, M.  g.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Hanna, W.A.  Ladies’  S.,  Newtownards 

Hill, F.M.o.FartownGram.S.,  Huddersfield 
Illing,E.G.  Private  tuition 

Ingram, K.M.ct.  HighS., TwickenhamGreen 
O’Callaghan, N.  a.d. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
t  Thompson,  L.B. 

West  Bridgford  Higher  School 
LWicks,B.I.  Eye  Gram.  S. 


/  Carey,  B. 

|  Cleland,  M. 

|  Fuld.D.A. 
j  Hayes,  K. 
j  Mennie,M.L. 

Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 
I  Perrineau.I.  /.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
V Raynaud, C. A.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 


St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
Oriel  Coll.  S.,  Larne 
Finsbury  Park  High  S. 
St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff' 


/  AttiieldjM.M. 

I  St.  Catherine’s  High  S.,  Bow 

|  Hammett,K.E.  Moreton,  Mannamead 

|  Hammond, N.G.  g.a.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

Nuttall,K.M.  Lorrimore  Coll.,  Sheffield 
O’Brien, M.  St.Mary’s  Conv.S.,  Charleville 
Purdon,E.G.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
Taylor, J.  Brent  Hill  S.,  Hanwell 

Thomas.H.  w.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

Thomas, M.M.  a.w  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 
^ Weigh tman, M.E.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 


/Baldry,M.  a.  Eye  Gram.  S. 

j  fJefferies,E.L. 

|  Higher  Grade  S.,  Mountain  Ash 

/Slieedy,M.  St.  Mary’sBoardingS., Glasnevin 


'Barry, J.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Davis, A.M.  9  Castleton  Terrace,  Belfast 
Gaffney, K. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Haggett,B.F.  al. 

Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
j  Wheatley, E.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
/  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 


/Clark, E.R.  c.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

I  fDowuey,F.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

j  Hornby, M.E. 

/  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 


fHatte,A.L.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 
|  |Kennedy,A.M.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 
|  0’Donovan,M. 

St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
i  Price, A.M.  Pengwern  Coll.,  Cheltenham 
/Roberts,  L.M.  Central  S.,  Carnarvon 

/Cullhane,J.  g.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 
|  Ducbon-Doris.A.  Annecy  Conv.,  Seaford 
|  Field, H.  Upper  Standard  S.,  Pontypridd 
|  Joel, R.  Finsbury  Park  High  S. 

|  Leber, M.R. /.  Minerva  Coll.,  Dover 
/Murphy, M.M.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 


('Cuming, A. C.  NotreDameHighS., Clapham 
|  Howard, M.M. 

j  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

/Perry, W.G.  High  S., Waltham  Cross 

/Hynes, I.S.  St.  Dominic’s  High  S., 

Santa  Sabina,  Sutton 
|  fMcDermottjK.  Conv. of theHolyFaith, 
St.  Dominick  Street,  Dublin 
/Priest,  D.S.  Conv.of  St.Maur,Weybridge 

'Dunn, E.G.  /. 

High  S.,  St.  Louis  Conv.,  Frome 
Felir,E.L.  Alresford  S.,  Cliislehurst 

Lacombe,C. 

Convent  S.,  Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea 
lJ  O’Regan,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

tStuart,E.M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

/Disturnal.R.E.  Lowther  Coll., Lytham 
I  Hembry,H.E.  d.  Orrington  H., Belfast 

/Pearson, O. I.  Btecholme  Coll.,  Belper 

( Heath, C.V.  Coronilla,  Streatham 

I  Jagger.E.W. 

/  The  Hiatt  Ladies’  Coll.,  Wellington 
Bourke,C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

f  Archer, E.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 
|  Blake, J.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Buttevant 
|  Holling,A. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
1  Jones, H.A.  a.  Gram.  S.,  Pencader 

/O’Brien, D.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Giblin,B. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Sykes, M.M.  LowtherColl.,  Lytham 

rFreeman-Bullen.C.M. 

St.  Catherine’s  High  S.,  Bow 
|  Spink, J.M.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

ZWillmore,W.I.  Carlyle  Coll.,  Brighton 

f Collins, B.E.  Victoria  Coll.,  Belfast 

/Davies, B.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

Bailey, A.M.  The  College,  Totnes 

‘'Chapman, R.O.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

/Wall,E.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Elder, L.M.  Eldon  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
|  Kennedy, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Pollock, M.M.  Oriel  Coll.  S.,  Larne 

Dunlea,M.C.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

/Hesketh,M.G. 

j  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

ZHill,K.  St.  Joseph’s  S.,  Lincoln 

Clune,M.J. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
tHarris,E.M.  Newtown  S.,  Waterford 

/Moore, M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 

|  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 

/Nichols, V.E.  NotreDameHighS. ,  Clapham 

Barron, C.  Convent  High  S.,  Cannock 
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Abderhalden,R.C.St.Joseph’sColl.,  Norwood 
Adams, C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Adams,  W.R.  Taunton  School 

Allen, R.B.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Allison,  C.R. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Amiotti,0. 

Notre  Dame  de  France,  Lisle  St.,  W.C. 
Anderson, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Angel, A.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Angel, W.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Anton,  J.C.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 

Arm  strong,  H.H.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Arnold, G.H.  Margate  College 

Arthur, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Ashley,  L.  W. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Ashton, R.  The  Conv.,  Pulteney  Rd.,  Bath 
Audihert,R. 

Notrp  Dame  de  France,  Lisle  St.,  W.C. 
Austin, B.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Bacli,J.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Badcock,J.C. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Baldwin, H.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

Bale.L.  Parkfield  S.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Balfe,G.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Banks, C.H. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Barnard, M.W.  Cheltonia  Coll.,  Streatham 
Barnes, A.G.  Southampton  Boys’ 

Coll,  and  High  S., Portswood, Southampton 
Bartlett, W.  A.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Beale, R.H.  Richmond  Hill  S.,  Richmond 

Bell,W.L.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Bennet,J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

BergjI.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Berni,H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Bertoglio,E.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Besley,F.W.  Taunton  School 

Best,P.  Richmond  Hill  S.,  Richmond 


Streatham  Gram.  S. 
Streatham  Gram.  S. 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 


BeukerSjW.H. 

Bindon,H.S. 

Binns,J. 

Bishop, G.R. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Blackledge,T. 

The  Catholic  Gram.S.,West  Park,St.Helens 
Blenz,L. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
BlumenthaljL. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Bobby,  R.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

Bowes, M.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Bradford,  J.F. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  WestclifT-on-Sea 
Bradshaw, J.H.  Taunton  School 

Brame,G.R.  Entry  H.,  Diss 

Brandford,F.T.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Braund,S.  Taunton  School 

Bree,D.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Brimacombe,W.J.  Taunton  School 

Bromell,B.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Brown,  A. 

The  Catholic  Gram.S.,WestPark.,St. Helens 
Brown, D.H. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Brown,W.A. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westclitf-on-Sea 
Brownfoot,  A.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Bryan, A.M. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Bryant, J.K.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Buckingham,  W.E. 

The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Buckland,F.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Budd,  F.  L.  LindisfarneColl. ,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Bulger, W.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Bungay, E.  Clark’s  Modern  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Burke,  J.T. 

The  Catholic  Gram.S.,West  Park, St. Helens 
Burrell, H.G.  St.  George’s  S.,  Southampton 

Bush,A.D. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Bush,L.C. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Butchard,J. 

The  Catholic  Gram. S.,  West  Park, St. Helens 
ButlerLloyd,W.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Butt,D.  Taunton  School 

ButterfleldjJ.W.  The  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 
Caine, P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Caraccio.L.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Carew,H.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Carmichael,  J.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 


Caryesford,D.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Castro, L.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Cattermole,C.E.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 
Cazaly,G.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Celler,J.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Chapman,  P.  A.  E. 'HighS., TwickenhamGreen 
Chapman, S.de  S. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Chapman,  W.  I.  St.  Dominic’s 

High  S.,  Santa  Sabina,  Sutton 
Charles, V.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll. ,  Highgate 
ChatfieldjB.C.  Margate  College 

Chevallier,L.  MaristBros.’Coll.,GroveFerry 
Clancy, J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Clancy, J.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Clancy, T.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Clark, A.H.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Clarke, J. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
Clatworthy,J.L.N.  Taunton  School 

Clothier, F.H.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Cocks,  E.W.M. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Collins  C  .A. 

TheCatholicGram.  S. ,  WestPark,  St.  Helens 
Comer, F.R.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
Connor, L.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Cook,E.G.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Coombs, R.E.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
Cooper,  R.  J. 

Southlands  Gram.  S.,  Littlestone-on-Sea 
Cottis,P.F. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Court, J.E.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 

Cox,C.W.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

Crew,V.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Crosbie,R.G. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Crothall,C.  C.  Tudor  Hall,  Hawkhurst 

Crowley, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Dahms,P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Davey,C.F.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Davies, A.G.  Taunton  School 

Davies, W.  St.  Aloysius’ Coll.,  Highgate 

Davis, E.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Davy, A.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Dawson,  A.  H.B.  Richmond  HillS.,  Richmond 
Deacock,S.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 


Deal, A.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Dean,G.S.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Dean, J.F.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Decker, H.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad., 

Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
de  Kalmar, V.T.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

de  Lauhenque,B.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 
le  Mondesir,M.  St.  Boniface’sColl.,  Plymouth 
De  Rosa,J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
de  Sousa, C.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

de  T’Serclaes,  J.  - 

Marist  Bros.  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Dexter, L.  J.  Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 


Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 
Hawltesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Tankerton  Coll.,  Wliitstable 
Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 
St.  George’s  S.,  Southampton 
Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 


Graham,  S.M. 
Gray,G.F. 
Greatorex,R. 
Green, C. 


Dignam,J. 

Dilley,B.V. 

Donnelly, J. 

Down,J. 

Dudney.C.H 
Duggan, J. 

DunnettjF. 

Dunning, R. 

Dutton,  F. 

Ealet.V. 

Notre  Dame  de  France,  Lisle  Street,  W.C. 
Ebberlen,J.  Margate  College 

Eddon,J.B.E.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Edwards, C.A.  Taunton  School 

Edwards, E. A. S.  University  S.,  Rochester 
Edwards,  R. 

Salesian  Oratory  S-,  Wandsworth  Common 
Eggemann,H.,  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Embleton,R.N.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

England, C.C.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Fagan.T.P.  Preparatory  Coll., 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Farrow, S.H.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Feai-ne,C. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Fearne,PI. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Feeney, T.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Feilmann,F.,  The  Conv., Pulteney  Rd.,Batli 
Fennessy,T.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Fidgen.H.  W. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Figuiera,J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Finlayson,G.P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll., Highgate 


Fitton,J.  The  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 

Fitzgerald, C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Flinn,W.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Flood, T.  Schools  of  theSacredHeart,  Skerries 
Font,J.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Fosbrooke,L.E.F.  Margate  College 

Foster, A. V.  Osborne  High  S.,W. Hartlepool 
Foster,  C.F. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Fowler, G.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Frank, C.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Freeling,H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

French,  A.G. 

Prep. Coll., Dominican  Conv., Wicklow 
French,  H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Frodsham,L.E.  The  Catholic  Gram.  S., 

West  Park,  St.  Helens 

Frost,  J.F.G. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on.Sea 
Frova,D.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Fuller, R.H.C.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Garaicoa,F.D.  St.  George’s S.,  Southampton 
Geraerts,F.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Gibbons,  W.W.  Richmond  Hill  S., Richmond 
Gibson, A.  St.  Boniface’sColl.,  Plymouth 
Gleeson,H.O.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Glenny,  F.B. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 

Glynn,  T. 

The  Catholic  Gram.S. , WestPark, St.Helens 
Goetghebeur,R. 

Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Golding, W.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Goodchild,S.  J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Gordon, T.  The  Conv.,  Pulteney  Rd.,  Bath 
Gorham, H.F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Gosling, R.V.  Tankerton  Coll.,  Whitstable 
Graddage,E.S.  Margate  College 

University  S.,  Rochester 
St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 
Taplow  Gram.  S. 
Green,  J.  A.  LindisfarneColl. ,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Greenwood, C.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Gregson,E.V.  Taunton  School 

Greig,C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Grosstephan,C.  St. Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Haimes,J.  Salesian  S. ,  Battersea 

Haines, C.A.  Clark’s  Preparatory  S., 

Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
Hales, E.M.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Halladay,L.W.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Hallett,  —  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Halliwell,H.W.  Taunton  School 

Hamer, E.F.  The  Gram.  S.,  Bentham 

Handley, P.G.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Soutlisea 

Harrington, W.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Harris,  W.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Hartfield,F. 

-alesian  Oratory  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Harvey, A. D.  Froehel  H.,  Devonport 

Haskins. C.  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Hatley, B.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Hawkins, U.G.  Taunton  School 

Hawkins, W. F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Haydon,B.S.  Margate  College 

Heathcote,  P.  L.  W . 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Henderson, L.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 
Henry, S.J.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  & 
High  S.,  Portswood,  Southampton 
Henry, T.  Southampton  Boys’  ColL  & 

High  S.,  Portswood,  Southampton 
Henry, W.R.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll.  & 

High  S.,  Portswood,  Southampton 
Hickling,F.C.  Taunton  School 

Hill,A.R.  Tothill  S.,  Plymouth 

Hitching,  A.  A. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Hoeppner,K.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Hoffman, C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Holding, D.S.  Southend  Gram.  S. 

Holland, J. 

Salesian  Oratory  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Holling, W.C. 

,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 
Bethany  PI.,  Goudhurst 
Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 
Streatham  Gram.  S. 
Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Beverley  S.,  Barnes 
Argyle  IP.,  Sunderland 


Jaques,R.E.H.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Jeffries, J.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Jemson,W.  Conv.  of  the  Compassion,  Olton 
Jephson,F.A. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Johnson, G.M.  Claremont  H.,  Sunderland 
Jones, C.P.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Jones,  I.  Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Jones, R.B. 

Prep. Coll., Dominican  Conv., Wicklow 
Jones,S.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Joyce, J.V.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Kates, P.N.  Clark’s  Preparatory  S., 

Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
Ivearle,V.C.  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Keith, C.J.  Heath  Croft,  Hampstead 

Kemp,P.F. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Kendon,H.J.  Bethany  H.,  Goudhurst 

Kerley,T.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Kerley,V.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Kidner,D.J.  Taunton  School 

Kingston, H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Kither,N.  Upton  Coll.,  Bexley  Heath 

Knight, R.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Lawson, R.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Lea, J.H.  LindisfarneColl.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Lee  Philpot,C.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll,  Norwood 
Le  Fevre,B.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Le  Fores  tier,  A.  W.H.  A.  Dudley  H.,  Lee 
Legge,G.A.A.S.  Taunton  School 

Lennon, N.F. 

TheCatholic  Gram.S., West  Park, St. Helens 
Le  Roux,J.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Lesconnec,F.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll., Plymouth 
Leslie,  B.S.  Private  tuition 

Linton, C.W.  The  High  S.,  Broadstairs 
Littledale,G.  The  Conv., Pulteney  Rd.,Bath 
Littlejohns, W.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Livermore, G.E.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Lloyd,  W.G.  Tauuton  School 

Lockhart, J.D.  Taunton  School 

Loufte,F.  Marist  Bros.’  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Loustalan,P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 


Heath  Croft,  Hampstead 
Heath  Croft,  Hampstead 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 
Salesian  S.,  Battersea 
Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 
Taplow  Gram.  S. 
Taplow  Gram.  S. 
Taplow  Gram.  S. 
Taplow  Gram.  S. 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 


Cavendish  S. 
Holmes,  G. 
Holubowicz.C. 
Honess,J.E. 
Honess,W.T. 
Howard,  J.B. 
Hunt,  A.H. 
Hunt,R. 

Jackson, G. 
Jameson, A. 


Lovett, A.G. 

Lovett, W.P.  A. 

Low,  A. 

Low,T. 

Lucey,C. 

Lynch,  R. 

MacKay,D. 

Mackintosh,  C. 

Mackintosh, E. 

Mackintosh,  J. 

Madden,  L.  C. 

Maloney, T. 

Mann, C.A. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  WestclifT-on-Sea 
Mapson.F.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Marguet,J.  Xaverian  Coll,  Mayfield 

M^Rrsli  J 

The  Catholic  Gram.S., West  Park, St. Helens 
Marshall, R.M.  University  S.,  Rochester 

Martelli.C.R.  Margate  College 

Martin, E.V.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Martin, H.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Mason, C.T.M  Tankerton  Coll.,  Whitstable 
Mason, W.D.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Maton.J.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Matthews,  C. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Maudsley,R.M.  The  Gram  S.,  Bentham 
Maunder, P.H.  The  College,  Weston-s.-Mare 
McCabe, J. 

Salesian  Oratory  S.,WTandsworth  Common 
McGowan,  T. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
McLouglilin.J.L. 

Prep. Coll., Dominican  Conv. ,  Wicklow 
McMullen,  J. 

Salesian  Oratory  S.,  Wandsworth  Common 
Meddings,F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Melluish,N.L. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Mercer, R.J.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 

Merchant, A.G.  Clark’s  Preparatory 

S.,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
Middleliurst,V.  Hawkesyard  Coll.,  Rugeley 
Milburn,L.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Miller, A.  D.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Miller, E.F.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 

Mills,  R.V.  Margate  College 

Milton,  L.  A.  Tothill  S.,  Plymouth 

Minns, C.G.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Mitchell,  W.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
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BOYS,  Lower  Forms  —Continued. 
Moglia.J.A.  The  Catholic 

Gram.  S.,  West  Park,  St.  Helens 
Moore, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Morgan, H.M.  The  Douglas  S.,  Cheltenham 
Morris, G.R.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Morrison, H.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Mosey, F.N. 

Lindisfarne  Col!.,  Westclifl’-on-Sea 
M ulcahy, J. A.  Preparatory  Coll., 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Mulvaney,H.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborougli 
Nash,G.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Neate.A.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Nelson, H.E.  Clark’s  Modern  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Nelson, L.D.  Claremont  H.,  Sunderland 

NesonijT.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Nevard,C. 

Salesian  Oratory  S., Wandsworth  Common 
Newbury, J.A. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
NewthjT.C.  Cheltonia  Coll.,  Streatham 

Norris, C.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Norris, E.C.W.  St.  George’s  S.,  Southampton 
Northway, E.  The  Conv.,  Pulteney  Rd.,Batli 
Nutter, C.H.P. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
O’Callaghan, T.  TheConv., Pulteney Rd, Bath 
O’Connor, P.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

O’Driscoll, D.J.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
O’ Dwyer,  R.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Ogle,H.H.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

O’Hanlon, P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

O'Meara, J.  Preparatory  Coll.,  Dominican 
Conv.,  Wicklow 
O’Meara, T.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
0’Riordan,V. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
Osborn, L.H.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Osborne,  A.  W. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westclitf-on-Sea 
Ost,V.C.S.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

0’Sullivan,F.L.  St. George’s  S., Southampton 
O’Sullivan, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Otway,  R.W. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Page, W. It.  Clark’s  Modern  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Pagella,C.  St.  George’s  S.,  Southampton 
Parr,C.M.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Parsons, W.H.M.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Pater, G.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Peate,C.C. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Pelissero.J.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Br  ighton 

Pescarmona,I.F.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Pettit, R.W.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll, 

and  High  S.,  Portswood,  Southampton 


Pfahl,S.A.  New  Coll.,  Herne  Bay 

Pharo,W.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Phillips, D.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Pidsley,D.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Piffard,F.H.C.  St.  George’s  S., Southampton 
Pinkey,C.A. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Pomeroy, F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Powell, B.N.  Taplow  Gram.  S. 

Power, P.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Pratt,  A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  KenningtonRd.,  S.E. 
Preston, B.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Price, L.R.  The  College,  Weston-super-Mare 
Price, R.G.N.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 
Prime, B.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Pringle, N.  The  Conv.,  Pulteney  Rd.,  Bath 
Proud,  C.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Pullan,W.A.J.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 
Raingeval.M.  MaristBros.’Coll.,GroveFerry 
Ramos, E.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Raven, L.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Regnard,H.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Reilly,S.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Reimers,H.H. 

St.  Catherine’s  Coll..  Richmond 
ReutzschjY.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Richardson, A. T.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 
Riley, C.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Riva,C.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Roberts, L.E. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Robinson,  W.  The  Gram.  S.,  Bentliam 

Robson,  J.H. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Rogan,G.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Rogers, V.F.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

RompeljJ.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Root,R.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Rosenau,L. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Ross,R. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Rotliwell,E.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Russell, G.W. 

Eastwood  Ho!  Coll.,  Felixstowe 

Ryan,S. 

Salesian  Oratory  S., Wandsworth  Common 
Sampson, D.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Santelli,F. 

Notre  Dame  de  France,  Lisle  St.,  W.C. 
Santer.R.  Beverley  S.,  Barnes 

Scott, D.McP.  Richmond  Hill  S.,  Richmond 
Seguin.F.  St.  Boniface’s  Coll.,  Plymouth 
Selway,E.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Shearing, K.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Shearman, L.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 


Shenton,F.H.L.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Shepherd, J.A.  Richmond  Hill  S., Richmond 
Simm,C.R.  Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
3immonds,E.R.  Margate  College 

Simon, R. A.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Simpson, G.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 

Simpson, H.B.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Simpson.  J.M. 

Eastward  Ho  !  Coll.,  Felixstowe 
Skivington,F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Smith, L.L.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Smithson,  H.J.  Taunton  School 

Smyth, S.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Soar, H.M.  Lancaster  Coll.,  W.  Norwood 

Solly, J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Spark,  F.  IT.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Sprinz,F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Steele.D.G.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Southsea 

Stent, J.F.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 

Stephen,  A.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll. 

and  High  S.,  Portswood,  Southampton 
Stephens, W.S.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Stevens, J.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Stevenson, G.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Stevenson, J.F. C.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Stiff, ~W.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Stone,  E.  A.  Taunton  School 

Sudwortl),J.A.  The  Catholic  Gram.  S., 

West  Park,  St.  Helens 
SuffieldjP.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Brighton 

Suso,A.  Marist  Bros.  Coll.,  Grove  Ferry 
Sweetman,L.P.  Preparatory  Coll., 

Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Swift, T. A.  The  Catholic  Gram.  S., 

West  Park,  St.  Helens 
Tamblin,H.G.  Froebel  H.,  Devonport 

Tanner, J. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Tattersall,L.M.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Taylor,  D.O. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Taylor, T.G.  Taunton  School 

Terry, P.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Thomas,  C.J.  Taunton  School 

Thomas, G.H.  Southampton  Boys’  Coll. 

and  HighS.,  Portswood,  Southampton 
Thomas, M.  Old  College  S.,  Carmarthen 

Thompson,  F.N. 

Osborne  High  S.,  W.  Hartlepool 
Thorp,  C.  Beverley  S  ,  Barnes 

Toghill,  E.C.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
foone.L.A.  Taunton  School 

Tothill,F.  Clark’s  Modern  S.,  Forest  Gate 
Towerzey,R. 

Salesian  Oratory  S., Wandsworth  Common 
Truscott.L.A.L.  Tothill  S.,  Plymouth 

Tuplin,F.R.  Endcliffe  Coll.,  Sheffield 


Turnbull,  J.  Salesian  S.,  Battersea 

Tussaud.A.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Umschlag,J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Unwin, R.G.E.  Taunton  School 

Upeott,  W.H. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Vernon, L.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll. ,  Highgate 

Vinson, C.C.  Taunton  School 

Wall,B. 

St.  Catherine’s  Conv.,  Myddelton  Sq.,  E.C. 
Walters, I.V.  Taunton  School 

Walters,  J.P.  Cheltonia  Coll. ,  Streatham 
Walters,  L.  Taunton  School 

Walton, P.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Ward,D.R.  Margate  College 

Warry,E.G. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff  on-Sea 
Waters, O.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Watson, A. H.S.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 
Watson,  D.F.  Margate  College 

Watson,J.K.G. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Weakley  ,J. 

Lindisfarne  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Webb,J.E.  Streatham  Gram.  S. 

Webber, T.A.  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Norwood 
Wells, F.S.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 

Wells, L.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 

Wells, P. 

St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Kennington  Rd.,  S.E. 
Wesson,  A. S.  Richmond  Hill  S.,  Richmond 
West,  R.W. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
Westeott,J.  St.  Aloysius'  Coll.,  Highgate 
Whitaker, N.  Balham  Modern  S. 

Whitaker,  W.B. 

The  Modern  S.,  Streatham  Common 
White.G.A.  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Brixton 

Wilcockson,F.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Wilkin, J.  Scorton  Gram.  S. 

Wilkins, E.M.  Taunton  School 

Wilkinson, N.  Argyle  H.,  Sunderland 

Williams, D.F.  Stafford  Coll.,  Forest  Hill 
Wilson, G.  Xaverian  Coll.,  Mayfield 

Wimble,  W.J. 

Southlands  Gram.  S.,  Littlestone-on-sea 
Windebank,G.H.  Green  Park  Coll.,  Bath 
Wingfield, F.R.  Dudley  H.,  Lee 

Withall,F.J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Wood,S.  Salesian  S. ,  Battersea 

Woodho.use,J.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
Woodward, C.  The  Gram.  S.,  Ongar 

Wright, B.  Salesian  S.,  Farnborough 

Yates, J.J.  The  Catholic 

Gram.  S.,  West  Park,  St.  Helens 
Young, D.W.T.  University  S.,  Rochester 

ZarmnettjF.  St.  Aloysius’  Coll.,  Highgate 
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Abrahamson,L. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Allchin, M.M.M.C.C.  Holmcroft,  Bromley 
Allen,  B.L. 

Elmcroft  High  S.,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 
Allen, C.E. 

Godwin  Girl’s  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Allen, M.I.  Princess  Gardens’ S.,  Belfast 
Anderson,  W. 

Knock  Inter.  S.  &  Kindergarten,  Belfast 
Anglim,N. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Baird, N.K.  Oriel  Bank  High  S.,  Davenport 
Banks,  R.  A. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Bate,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  High  S.,  Rhyl 
Bathurst, V.E.M. 

University  School,  Rochester 

Bauly.E.L. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Beane,  E.V.M. 

St.  Ursula's  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Bell,B.  Norma  S.,  Waterloo 

Berard,G. 

Conv.  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  Holloway 
Bethell,E.H. 

Wincliam  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 

Biet,N. 

The  Convent,  The  Avenue,  Southampton 
Blackmore.D.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,Clapliam 
Bleasdale,M.  Beecholme  Coll.,  Belper 
Blinkhorn,S.E.  Holmcroft,  Bromley 

Bonfield.K. 

St.  Mary's  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Bounin, G. 

Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Boulter,  V.L. 

St.  Ursula’s  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Bourgeois, G. 

Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Boyd.P.M.  The  Friends’  S.,  Mountmellick 
Boyfcs,K.M.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytliain 

Bradley, K. 

The  Convent  S.,  Cadogan  St.,  Chelsea 


Brereton,C. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Brewer, K.M.  Holmcroft,  Bromley 

Brown, D.E.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Brown, I.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapliam 
Buckley, M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Bull,V.M.  The  College,  Goudliurst 

Burgess,  D.  A.  The  College,  Goudliurst 

Bush.V.B. 

High  S.  for  Girls,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
Byrne, F.M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Byrne, M.  St.Mary’s,HaddingtonRd., Dublin 
Campbell, E.M. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Cantwell, M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Carey,  M. 

Holy  Faith  Conv.,  Clarendon  St.,  Dublin 
Carroll, E. St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd..  Dublin 
Carroll. K.  St. Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra 
Carton,  A. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Challis.K.  St.  Anne’s  Coll.,  Sanderstead 
Channer,L.R.  Notre  Dame  Conv.,  Woolwich 
Chorlton.N.  St.Mary’s  Conv.High  S.,Rhyl 
Christie, H.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 

Clark, M.O. 

Southlands  Gram.  S.,  Littlestone-on-Sea 
Clarke, E.M.  Dominican  Convent,  Wicklow 
Clarson,M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Close, K.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Cogan,N.  St  Mary’s, HaddingtonRd., Dublin 
Collett- White,  K.  A. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliff,  Southend 
Collopy,M.  St.  Mary's  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Cone,  D.M.  Dudley  H.,  Stoke  Newington 
Cooney, O. St.  Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra 
Corcoran, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Cother,M.  Loreto  Conv.,  Europa,  Gibraltar 
Cottrell, A.  Private  tuition 

Courtenay, E. 

Holy  Faith  Conv.,  Clarendon  St.,  Dublin 
Cowles, W.M.  Hainault  High  S.,  Ilford 


Cross, N.  Scarisbrick  Coll.,  Birkdale 

Cundell.D.M. 

High  S.  for  Girls,  Cholton-cum-Hardy 
Cunniam,R.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 

St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 

Dalton, E.M. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Davie-qN.  Norma  S. ,  Waterloo 

Dear,H.  The  College,  Goudliurst 

Dempsey, M.M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Denham, D.  Havelock  H.,  Portsmouth 

Derham,  Iv. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
Deschamps,M. 

High  S.  for  Girls,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
de  Trembinska,M. 

Conv.  of  Our  Lady  of  Sion,  Holloway 
Dixon, E. 

Clark’s  Prep.  S.,  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing 
Doyle, K.  St.Mary’s  Dominican  Conv., Cabra 
Drake, S.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Drury, K. A.  Beecholme  Coll.,  Belper 

Duffy, H.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Dunn, D.M. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Dunne, M.J.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Eagleton,D.M.  Olive  House,  Brockley 

Edsall.K.N.  Eldon  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Egan,M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 

St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 
Evans,G.  St.  Anne’s  Coll.,  Sanderstead 
Evans, S.H. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Fabb.J.F.  Notre  Dame  Conv.,  Woolwich 
Farrelly.A.SD.Mary’s  Boarding  S.,Glasnevin 
Fegueux,M.  Eastworth  H.,  Chertsey 

Fenton, N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Firth, R.D.  Wineham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 
Flanagan,  P.  Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Skerries 

Foster, H.M. 

Penrith  High  S.,  Stoke  Newington 
Fraher.P.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
Franklin, M.M.  Norton  Lodge,  Small  Heath 


Gannon, E. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Gellan,M.A.  HillCroftHighS., Stamford  Hill 
Gill,R.C.  University  School,  Rochester 
Glasson,M.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham 
Goldschmidt,  A.  B. 

Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 

Grant, O. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Gray, J.  The  Roystons,  Penge 

Green, G.  J.  Princess  Gardens’  S.,  Belfast 
Grier,  L.  St.  Mary’s  Boarding  S.,  Glasnevin 
Grimes, E. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
Groschke,C.M.  DudleyH., Stoke  Newington 
Grossart,M.  Norma  S,,  Waterloo 

Guest, M.  Girls’ Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 

Hannaford,M.K.  Belle  Vue,  Saltash 

Hardman,  D. 

Redcliffe  S.,  Teddington-on-Thames 
Hardman,  G. 

Redcliffe  S.,  Teddington-on-Thames 
Harte,A.N.  Princess  Gardens’  S.,  Belfast 
Hartley, E. A.  293  Park  Rd.,  Oldham 

Hayden, E.  St.Mary’sBoardingS., Glasnevin 
Hayden, K.  St.Mary’sBoarding  S., Glasnevin 
Heaven, E.M.E. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliff,  Southend 
Hewett,M.E.  Holmcroft,  Bromley 

Hick,B.  J. 

Southlands  Gram.  S.,  Littlestone-on-Sea 
Hicklin,D.  Cumberland  H.,StokeNewington 
Hoey,M.  A. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Housset,G.  Convent 

de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Howard,  M.C. 

Penrith  High  S.,  Stoke  Newington 
Howes, M. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
Hulls,  I.  W. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliffe,  Southend 
Hunter, I.  Havelock  H.,  Portsmouth 

Ingoldby,R.M.  Holmcroft,  Bromley 
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Jackson, M.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 
Jacobs, D.M. 

Mansfield  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Jacobs,  E.L. 

Mansfield  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
James,  P.M. 

St.  Ursula's  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Jarvis, H.M.  Dudley  H.,  Stoke  Newington 
Jewel, W.  Eastworth  H.,  Chertsey 

Jolmstone,M. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Joyce, M.J. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliif,  Soutliend 
Kealy,J.  Conv.  of  the 

Holy  Faith,  St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 
Kearney,  K. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Keith, C. 

Cavendish  S.,  Matlock  Bank,  Matlock 
Kelly, G.K.  Notre  Dame  Conv.,  Woolwich 
Kelly, M.  St.  Philomena’s,  Coombe,  Dublin 
Kelly, M.I.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lythain 

Kendon,D.K.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Kendon,M.M.G.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Kirwin,M. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Knott, F.M.H.  High  S.,  Waltham  Cross 

Lang,D.T. 

Mansfield  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Lapworth,P.C.  Norton  Lodge,  Small  Heath 
Lean.O.M.  Belle  Vue,  Saltash 

Lee,E.  Lowther  Coll.,  Lytham 

Lees,A.J.D.  Drumpellier  S.,  Airdrie 

Lightfoot,E.A.  Dominican  Conv..  Wicklow 
Lindsay ,J.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Loose, D.E.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Lustig,D. 

Mansfield  Coll.,  Cliftonville,  Margate 
Maguire,  K. 

Schools  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Skerries 
Marrinan,N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Mason,  J. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Masters, M.V.  Eldon  Coll.,  Thornton  Heath 
Masters, T.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham 
Mayne,M.  Ladies’  S. ,  Newtownards 

McCormack, N.  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 
McEvoy,B. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 


McEvoy,I. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
McGibbon.C.C.  Drumpellier  S„  Airdrie 
McGowan,  D. 

Holy  Faith  Conv.,  Clarendon  St.,  Dublin 
McGuekin,A. 

Holy  Faith  Conv.,  Clarendon  St.,  Dublin 
McKenna, J.M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
McKenzie, N. 

Notre  Dame  High  School,  Clapham 
McMunn,L.E.  The Friends’S., Mountmellick 
McQuillan,  S.F.TheFriends’S., Mountmellick 
Menton, M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Meredith,  C. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  and  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Miller,  P.M. 

Storrington  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Millward.F.E.  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 
Monahan, M.  St.  Philomena’s,  Coombe,  Dublin 
Mullens, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Mulvin,A.  St.Mary’sDominicanConv., Cabra 
Murray, A. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 
Nash,F.A.  The  Roystons,  Penge 

Nichols, D.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham 
Nolan, I. L.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 

Northover,V.E.  Eldon  Coll.,ThorntonHeath 
O’Brien, D.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
O’Brien, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
O’Brien, N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S.,  Charleville 
O’Byrne,  M.  Conv.  of  the  Holy  Faith, 

St.  Dominick  St.,  Dublin 

O’ Carroll,  E. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
O’Connell, K.M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
O’Connor, N.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.  S., Charleville 
O’Donnell. B.  St.Mary’s  Conv. S., Charleville 
0’Donohoe,I.  Notre  Dame  High  S.,  Clapham 
O’Dwyer, A.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Regan, M.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Reilly, K.  St.  Philomena’s, Coombe, Dublin 
O’Reilly, K.  St.  Philomena’s, Coombe, Dublin 
0’Shaughnessy,J.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

O’Sullivan, B.  St.  Mary’s  Conv.,  Bruff 

Page,M.  Storrington  Coll.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Palmer.E.A.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Palmer, H.L.B.  South  Lodge,  Broadstairs 
Parkinson, E.  Rougemont  Coll..  Blackpool 
Parsons, M. 

St.  Mary’s,  Haddington  Rd.,  Dublin 


Parton.N.E.L.  Notre  Dame  Conv.,  Woolwich 
Patmore,  G.M. 

Highams  Park  S.,  Hale  End,  Chingford 
Pa  ton, M.V. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliff,  Southend 
Plant,  O.E. 

Crouch  End  High  S.  &  Coll.,  Hornsey 
Polden,A.S. 

Southlands  Gram.  S.,  Littlestone-on-Sea 
Powell, M.M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Power,  M. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Power, P.  St.Mary’s, HaddingtonRd., Dublin 
Priest, A.  C.  Conv.  St.  Maur,  Wey bridge 

Purcell, M.J. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Kingstown 
Quigley, C. 

St  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Rainer,C.  MelbourneColl.,ThorntonHeath 
Reid,M. 

The  Convent,  The  Avenue,  Southampton 
Rice,E.M.  Dominican  Conv.,  Wicklow 
Riordan,M.C,  St.  Mary’s  Conv., Bruff 

Roberts, M.P.  Kelsey  H.,  Hornsey  Rise 
Robson, M.  Princess  Gardens’  S.,  Belfast 
Roche.M.M. 

St.  Mary’s  S.,  Conv.  of  Mercy,  New  Ross 
Rose,M.C.  Ivydene,  South  Shore,  Blackpool 
Rothery,D.I.  Belle  Vue,  Saltash 

Ruffell,B.  W. 

St.  Ursula’s  S.,  Westbury-on-Trym 
Ryan,T.  St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 
Sacarello.M.  Loreto Conv.,Europa, Gibraltar 
Schramm, W.  Parkfield  S.,  Westcliff-on-Sea 
Scott, M.E.F.  Holmcroft,  Bromley 

Scrivings,M.L. 

Highams  Park  S.,  Hale  End,  Chingford 
Seales, K.  St.  Mary’s  Day  S.,  Clontarf 

Shepherd, O.G.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Siddall,F.  Wincham  Hall,  Lostock  Gralam 
Simms, K.  Ladies’  S.,  Newtownards 

Simpson, M.F.  Princess  Gardens’  S.,  Belfast 
Sims,W.  University  School,  Rochester 

Smith,  D.  University  School,  Rochester 

Smith,  H.E. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliff,  Southend 
Smith, I. G.,  High  S.,  Twickenham  Green 
Smith, K.S.  Hartlands  Road  S.,  Fareham 

Smithers,W.A.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Barnes 

Smyth,  K. 

St.  Mary’s  Dominican  Conv.,  Cabra 


Spencer, L.  Girls’  Gram.  S.,  Levenshulme 

Spencer, M. 

Convent  de  la  Mere  de  Dieu,  Surbiton  Hill 
Spittle, S.  Conv.  of  the  Compassion,  Olton 
Stockdale,K.  Oriel  Bank  HighS.,  Davenport 
Sturgess,G.I.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Summers,  M.V.M. 

Lancefield  Coll.,  Westcliff,  Southend 
Symington, J.B.  Drumpellier  S.,  Airdrie 

Sythes,A.S.  Princess  Gardens  S.,  Belfast 
Tassell.V.M.  The  College,  Goudhurst 

Thompson, E.M.  Beecholme  Coll.,  Belper 
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CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS* 


IV.  —  JOURNALISM. 

By  L.  Keyser  Yates. 

When  at  the  close  of  her  schooldays  the  modern  girl  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  her  future  career — now  no 
longer  a  choice  between  marriage,  “  governessing,”  or  needle¬ 
work — she  is  often  apt  to  be  bewildered  by  the  wealth  of 
opportunity  before  her.  Guidance  by  parent  or  teacher  in 
her  selection  is,  moreover,  frequently  handicapped,  at  least, 
as  to  those  professions  more  recently  opened  to  women,  since 
the  practical  experience  of  pioneers  has  as  yet  not  been  for¬ 
mulated. 

Such  is  the  position  with  regard  to  journalism,  for  al¬ 
though  women  writers  have  long  since  gained  distinction  as 
outside  contributors  to  the  Press,  appointments  to  the  serious 
work  on  the  inside  staff  of  the  great  newspapers  have  until 
recently  been  made  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  Pressmen. 
Even  to-day  a  woman  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  as  sub-editor 
or  assistant  editor  on  one  of  the  great  “  dailies,”  and  one 
could  probably  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  women 
who  have  been  privileged  to  “  make  up  ”  independently  a 
sheet  of  such  a  journal.  Lord  Northcliffe  would  indeed  have 
us  believe  that  inherent  sex  disability  will  ever  prevent 
women  from  transforming  with  the  necessary  rapidity  sheets 
of  manuscript  into  tidy  columns  for  the  printer,  but  one  may 
rest  assured  that  the  real  difficulty  in  this  connexion  is  not 
absence  of  nerve-force,  but  lack  of  opportunity  for  tech¬ 
nical  training. 

Despite  all  such  bars  to  journalistic  progress  women  are 
nevertheless  creeping  into  the  profession  and,  given  the 
chance  of  acquisition  of  better  craftsmanship,  there  is  no 
-doubt  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  find  other  posts 
available  on  the  staffs  of  the  daily  Press  besides  the  present 
secretarial  positions,  the  duties  of  the  reporter,  and  the  com- 

■*  For  previous  articles  in  this  series  see  May,  June,  and  July  numbers. 


pilation  of  that  medley  of  fashion-plates  and  cookery  recipes 
known  as  the  “Women’s  Page,”  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  journalism  at  all. 

The  weekly  papers  have  already  admitted  women  more 
freely  to  responsible  staff  positions,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
this  class  of  journalism  that  the  starting-point  for  a  girl  can 
be  more  easily  obtained.  But  before  contemplating  Press  work 
as  a  career  the  aspirant  should  clearly  apprehend  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  of  its  financial  prospects,  as  well  as  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  its  successful  accomplishment. 
It  is  not  infrequent  that  a  girl  who  has  shown  signs  of  liter¬ 
ary  taste  while  at  school  or  University  becomes  bitten  with 
the  desire  to  be  a  journalist.  She  may  be  absolutely” 
unsuitable  to  the  life,  which  demands  for  even  a  modicum 
of  success  much  physical  endurance  as  well  as  mental  alert¬ 
ness  and  a  wide  human  sympathy.  The  glamour  of  the  Press 
unfortunately  hides  actual  conditions  from  her  view,  and  she 
enters  on  a  career  of  disappointment  ushered  in  by  what  has 
been  aptly  described  as  the  “  woman’s  five  years  in  Fleet 
Street.”  But  the  enchantment  of  the  Press  is  undeniable 
and,  indeed,  remains  constant  in  the  case  of  most  seasoned 
journalists.  It  is  questionable  that,  if  these  frequenters 
of  Fleet  Street,  aware  of  the  strenuous  conditions  and  in¬ 
stability  of  their  calling,  were  allowed  another  chance  in  life, 
whether  the  majority  would  not  rechoose  the  profession  of 
journalism.  To  the  youthful  aspirant  the  allurement  is  even 
greater.  For  some  hidden  reason — probably  the  inherited 
pride  in  the  human  conquest  of  the  written  word — there  is 
a  subtle  delight  for  the  newcomer  to  the  Press  in  seeing 
himself  or  herself  “in  print.”  The  pleasure  soon  palls,  it 
is  true,  but  hardly  any  hoary  journalist  could  deny  the 
glow  of  satisfaction — hardly  surpassable  by  any  other  in¬ 
tellectual  pleasure — that  he  felt  over  his  first  published  ar¬ 
ticles.  Then  there  is  the  flavour  of  adventure  and  romance 
attached  to  the  profession  comparable  to  the  fascination  of 
the  stage,  or,  to  a  more  juvenile  mind,  of  the  circus.  At 
every  turn  where  life  breaks  happily  into  deeds  or  events 
appears  the  ubiquitous  member  of  the  Press.  At  all  fore- 
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gatherings  of  sport  or  pleasure,  in  the  turmoil  of  elections, 
in  the  thick  of  the  street  adventure,  Youth  encounters  the 
busy  and  apparently  interested  and  interesting  persons  of 
“the  Fourth  Estate.”  Such  a  life  in  the  open,  freed  from 
office  restraints,  with  prospects  of  romantic  positions  as 
descriptive  reporter  at  home  or  as  correspondent  abroad, 
seems  to  the  inexperienced  aspirant  well  worth  the  living  (as  j 
in  reality  it  is).  There  is,  however,  the  other  side  of  the  life, 
its  strenuousness  and  frequently  its  feverish  haste,  its  long 
hours,  often  in  offices  of  which  the  doors  are  never  closed ;  on 
the  daily  paper  there  is  night-work  to  reckon  with,  and  there 
must  always  be  irregular  hours  and  periods  of  strain.  Again, 
the  work  is  unstable.  Newspapers  of  to-day  change  hands 
with  an  alarming  suddenness,  and  an  alteration  of  editor 
often  means  a  substitution  of  staff  and  a  hiatus  in  the  salaries 
of  the  outgoing  members.  A  competent  journalist,  it  is  true, 
especially  one  who  is  expert  on  a  series  of  subjects  of  popular 
interest,  can  usually  fill  the  interval  between  two  staff  ap¬ 
pointments  with  fairly  lucrative  work  as  a  free  lance,  but 
even  an  experienced  worker  is  liable  to  the  blocking  of 
articles  by  unforeseen  happenings  of  public  importance. 

It  is  precisely  this  other  side  of  journalism  that  ought  to 
be  contemplated  by  parent  or  guardian  before  the  profession 
is  chosen  by  a  girl.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  clearly  real¬ 
ized  that,  although  a  woman  journalist  may  earn  a  living 
wage,  no  such  large  amounts  as  are  often  hinted  at  in 
women’s  clubs  are  the  normal  wages  of  a  woman  member  of 
a  newspaper  staff.  After  a  good  many  years’  experience  a 
woman  will  probably  receive  a  salary  of  £3  to  £5  a  week 
for  the  usual  work  for  her  paper.  She  will  probably  have 
opportunities  for  increasing  this  amount,  but  she  must  al¬ 
ways  reckon  to  save  against  the  rainy  day  which  is  more 
likely  to  arrive  in  Press  work  than  in  most  of  the  other 
professions. 

But  after  placing  the  true  conditions  of  journalism  before 
a  young  woman  who  is  sound  of  body  and  mind,  should  she 
still  desire  to  enter  that  profession  every  step  must  be 
taken  to  give  her  the  best  possible  training.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  equipment  shorthand  is  desirable,  but  typewriting 
is  unnecessary  unless  the  intention  is  to  make  an  entrance 
by  way  of  a  secretarial  position.  A  knowledge  of  French 
and  German,  or  indeed  of  any  other  European  tongue, 
is  helpful,  and  as  much  geographical  information  as  can  be 
stored  in  odd  corners  of  the  mind  will  never  come  amiss. 
From  the  outset  of  her  career  the  Presswoman  should  follow 
current  events  by  the  careful  study  of  a  trustworthy  daily 
paper — a  record  of  happenings — and  of  a  first-class  weekly 
periodical — a  commentary  on  the  news  of  the  day.  She  must 
also  acquire  information  as  to  personalities  who  are  forming 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  should  she  early  fix  the  habit 
of  noting  titles  and  other  details  in  this  connexion  she  will 
find  it  invaluable  for  the  rapid  work  of  the  daily  Press.  A 
good  maxim  for  Press  work  is  a  little  knowledge  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects;  for  such  an  acquisition,  said  to  be  hurt¬ 
ful  to  other  careers,  merely  mellows  a  journalist.  With  some 
such  foundation  the  Presswoman  should  seek  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  the  technique  of  her  trade.  There  are 
nowadays  many  schools  of  journalism,  but  the  present  writer 
would  plead  for  an  apprenticeship  to  the  real  thing,  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  making.  Probably  an  opening  can  be  found 
on  a  weekly  paper,  but  before  the  journalist’s  education  is 
complete  experience  should  be  obtained,  if  at  all  possible, 
on  the  staff  of  a  big  “daily.”  Not  only  is  there  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  handling  news  on  the  daily  paper,  but  prac¬ 
tice  is  afforded  for  dealing  with  information  at  great  speed 
and  at  the  same  time  with  accuracy.  For,  in  spite  of  a 
general  conception  to  the  contrary,  accuracy  is  the  breath 
of  life  of  good  journalism,  and  on  any  first-rate  “daily” 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  ensure  the  correctness  of  a  report 
or  of  a  doubtful  word  sent  over  the  wires,  even  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  nightly  moment  when  the  sheets  are  being  “  put  to  bed.” 

The  young  journalist  would  do  well  to  learn  each  branch  of 
journalism  in  turn,  from  verbatim  reporting  to  the  sum¬ 
marizing  of  a  Blue  book,  and  should  obtain  practice  in  the 
delicate  art  of  interviewing,  in  the  sense  that  “  the  prince 


of  interviewers,”  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  conceived  the  term.  The 
business  of  the  sub-editor  should  also  be  mastered,  since  the 
efficient  journalist  may  one  day  become  the  successful  editor, 
and  the  display  of  the  material  is  an  important  part  of  edi¬ 
torial  equipment.  It  should,  indeed,  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  newspaper  that  is  unpleasing  to  the  eye  is  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  in  its  sale,  and  that  it  is  not  unknown  for 
a  periodical  to  languish  unto  death  from  the  ragged  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  columns. 

A  training,  such  as  here  outlined,  necessarily  involves 
many  years  of  arduous  application  and  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  obtain.  But  given  enthusiasm  for  the  chosen  profession, 
no  journalist,  least  of  all  a  woman,  will  count  the  cost.  Aru 
all-round  efficiency  once  secured,  the  possibilities  of  the 
career  will  open  up  and  the  well-trained  and  honest  woman 
journalist  will  assuredly  realize  at  length  that  her  pen  has 
turned  into  a  tiny  sceptre  wielding  a  power  “  on  the  side  of 
the  angels  ”  the  extent  of  which  no  one  can  gauge. 


“  PETITES  FRANGAISES.” 


By  Marion  Cahill. 

My  little  French  girls  — ■  Parisiennes  —  are  very  different 
from  their  little  English  sisters — different  in  upbringing,  in 
ideas,  in  manners,  in  nearly  everything.  Some  remarks  they 
make,  in  utter  innocence,  would  shock  an  English  mother; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  allowed  our  English  chil¬ 
dren  would  paralyse  a  French  parent.  Perhaps  the  following 
“  thumb-nail  ”  sketches  will  serve  to  bring  home  some  of 
these  points  of  difference,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  English 
readers. 

French  girls  are  compact  of  emotions,  subtleties,  nerves, 
intuitions  that  are  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  child.  They 
require  much  sympathy  and  understanding  from  those  with 
whom  they  come  into  contact.  In  a  sympathetic  atmosphere 
they  expand  like  buds  in  the  spring — they  are  all  smiles, 
gaiety,  and  happiness.  In  an  unsympathetic  atmosphere 
they  are  depressed,  tearful,  despairing.  But  in  joy  or  sor¬ 
row,  laughter  or  tears,  they  never  forget  the  care  due  to  their 
toilette.  Ah!  that  toilette  so  dear  to  the  little  Parisienne! 
A  French  baby  knows  when  her  bonnet  suits  her  and  when 
her  ribbons  are  rctvissants.  She  will  weep  bitterly  on  being 
forced  into  an  ugly  pinafore,  will  have  paroxysms  of  temper 
when,  in  a  fit  of  naughtiness,  she  will  cut  up  the  offending 
garment. 

But  who  so  happy  as  Suzanne,  Marcelle,  Armande,  when 
her  whole  get-up  is  “enticing”?  Then  the  sun  comes  out,  a-nd 
like  a  butterfly  she  dances  here  and  there  in  the  sunshine 
of  approval.  She  will  stand  before  the  glass  and  caress  and 
coax  her  pretty  ribbons  into  bewitching  knots  and  bows. 
“Ah!”  she  murmurs  to  the  reflection  of  her  chic  little  face 
in  the  glass,  “  C’est  tout-a-fait  charmante  ma  toilette,  et 
moi,  que  je  suis  belle!” 

'  I. 

Suzanne  is  seventeen.  To-day  I  found  her  in  tears. 

“  What  is  it,  Suzanne?  Anything  the  matter?” 

“Ah,  Miss!  see  you,  but  I  am  desolated.  My  father  he 
write  to  me,  that  it  is  time  to  find  a  husband,  and  he  say  that 
my  cousin  Achille,  the  son  of  my  Aunt  Lucienne,  is  of  an 
age  suitable.  Also,  that  all  are  willing.  Achille,  too,  he 
would  like  it.  But  I  say  No  to  my  father.  I  say  to  him, 
‘C’est  moi,  who  marries  herself— not  you;  then  I  choose  for 
myself.  It  is  for  my  life.’  ” 

“Well,  don’t  worry,”  I  said.  “Perhaps  your  mother  can 
put  things  right.” 

“  Ah,  never  in  life!  See  you  my  mother,  she  is  an  in¬ 
valid.  She  has  an  appendicite,  and  a  chronic  bronchite.  She 
lie  always  in  bed.  My  father  he  write  to  me  ‘  I  have  done 
all  what  I  can  for  your  mother — but  to  no  purpose.  Then 
all  must  go  their  way — the  appendicite,  the  chronic  bron¬ 
chite — I  can  no  more.’  ” 
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“  Things  are  sure  to  come  right,”  I  said  hopefully.  “  Don’t 
worry.” 

A  few  days  later  Suzanne  came  to  me  again. 

“Ah,  mademoiselle!  I  am  ’appy.  I  have  found  a  hus¬ 
band  at  last.  At  least — listen!  You  know  it  is  difficult — 
but  difficult!  to  find  a  husband  who  is  also  good  Catholique. 
and  I  said  to  my  mother,  *  Never  will  I  marry  myself  with 
one  who  is  not  a  Christian.  Never  of  my  life.’  And  my 
father  he  say,  ‘  You  will  soon  change  your  mind,’  and  I  say 
‘Never!  unless  I  marry  good  Catholique,  then  I  become 
“old  girl.”’  So  I  go  to  my  confessor,  and  I  tell  him  all. 
And  he  say,  ‘Cheer  up,  my  little  Suzanne.  We  will  pray  to 
St.  Joseph  to  find  you  a  good  Catholic.  Have  no  fear,  St. 
Joseph  will  do  it — I  have  no  doubt.’  So  I  come  away  quite 
’appy.  And  three  days,  and  1  go  to  him  again.  ‘Ah!  mon 
pere !  ’Ave  you  pray  to  St.  Joseph,  to  find  me  good  husband 
who  is  also  good  Catholic?’  And  he  say  to  me:  ‘Take  cour¬ 
age,  little  one.  We  have  reason  to  rejoice.  See!  I  have 
studied  the  statistics  of  the  military  colleges  and  schools, 
and  everywhere  the  number  of  good  Catholic  boys  increases. 
Have  no  fear  then.  When  the  time  arrives,  we  find  thee 
a  good  husband.  But,  first,  we  must  let  the  little  husband 
grow,  n’est-ce  pas?” 

II. 

Solange  is  seven.  She  lives  in  a  world  of  her  own  peopled 
by  fairies,  saints,  angels,  and  devils. 

“  Now,  Solange,  tell  me  a  storv,  in  your  very  best  Eng¬ 
lish.” 

“  Mais,  mademoiselle,  je  ne  puis  pas - ” 

“  Come — begin,”  I  said,  encouragingly. 

“  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  little  girl — comment  s’ap- 
pelle  en  anglais  ‘  Chapeau-rouge  ’?  Ah!  oui!  Red-Ridin’- 
’Ood — and  her  mother  say  to  ’er:  ‘  You  must  go  to  your 
grandmother  and  take  her  these  things  from  me — some  heggs 
— some  butter,’  and  she  go,  and  in  the  forest  she  meet  a  loup 
and  ’e  say,  ‘  Good-mornin’,  Red-Ridin’-Ood.  Where  are 
you  goin’?’  ‘  I  go  to  my  grandmother,  to  take  some  heggs, 
some  butter.’  Then  the  loup — qu’est-ce  que  c’est  ‘loup’ 
en  Anglais? — ah  oui!  ‘wolf’ — ’e  say  ‘  Au  revoir’!  And  ’e 
go  to  the  grandmother  first,  and  ’e  get  in  the  bed.  Then 
Red-Ridin’-’Ood — she  come  and  she  say:  ‘Oh!  Grandmother, 
’ow  your  eyes  they  are  big!  ’  ‘  All  better  to  see  you,  cherie.’ 
‘Oh!  la!  la!  your  teeth,  ’ow  they  are  big,  grandmother.’ 
‘All  better  to  bite,  cherie.’  Then  he  jump  out  of  bed,  and 
the  father  of  Chapeau-rouge  arrive  and  shoot  ’im.  ...” 

“  But  ah,  mademoiselle,  I  can  tell  you  another  story — a 
story  of  the  diable!  Ecoutez,  mademoiselle,  et  Muguette,  tais- 
toi — tu  m’agaces.”  This  to  Muguette,  who  is  weary  of  hearing 
about  the  devil.  ‘  Une  fois,  there  was  a  monastery,  and  in 
it,  des  moines,  and  the  diable  he  go  to  the  abbot  and  he  say: 

‘  Qu’est-ce  que  vous  faites  dans  cette  galere,  mon  vieux?’ 
‘  I  am  here  to  guard  my  friends,’  said  the  abbot.  *  Et  “vous,” 
monsieur,  qu’est-ce  que  vous  faites  id?'  ‘Oh,  la!  la!’  said 
the  devil.  ‘  I  too  guard  my  friends.’  And  the  next  day  some 
of  des  moines  they  come  and  ask  to  make  the  confession,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  had  the  devil  in  themselves.” 

“Now  me,”  said  Muguette  firmly.  “I  tell  a  tale,  moi,  of  a 
tigre.”  Here  she  rolled  her  eyes  and  growled,  clenching 
and  unclenching  her  little  hands.  “  ’E  lived  in  the  forrest — 
ce  tigre.” 

“  And  the  bebes,  ’ow  many  ’ad  ’e?”  asked  Solange  eagerly. 

“  None,”  said  Muguette  with  finality  in  her  voice.  “  He 
was  un  monsieur — ce  tigre-la.” 

Muguette  has  a  fine  dramatic  gift,  and  soon,  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  the  schoolroom  became  a  jungle,  and  the  har¬ 
rowing  tale  of  the  tigre  had  to  be  suspended. 

III. 

Great  excitement  pervades  the  house.  We  are  all  re¬ 
hearsing  the  comedie.  The  play  is  a  short  pretty  one,  in 
English,  dealing  with  the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Eor  w'eeks  we  have  rehearsed  till  all  are  “  word- 
perfect,”  and  the  result  is  very  creditable.  It  has  been  very 


difficult  to  weed  out  Gallic  gestures  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  play,  which  deals  with  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint 
at  the  command  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  actual  scene 
depicting  the  martyrdom  is  most  dramatic,  but  in  some 
subtle  way  it  has  grown  very  like  a  scene  from  the  French 
Revolution.  Eor  one  thing  the  two  “  torturers  ”  insisted 
on  wearing  bonnets-rouges .  They  protested  they  could  not 
“  feel  ”  the  part  without.  So  they  stood,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  wheel  of  torture,  which,  most  surely,  should  have  been 
the  guillotine. 

Then  the  Emperor  insisted  on  wearing  her  hair  down  her 
back.  “  But  it  is  not  correct,”  I  persisted.  “  The  Roman 
Emperors  did  not  wear  long  black  hair  hanging  down  to  their 
waists.” 

“  Ah,  mademoiselle !  Je  vous  en  prie.  My  hairs,  they  are 
all  of  which  I  am  vanitous.  See!  I  am  not  beautiful!  But 
my  hairs!  yes!  And  my  mother  she  will  be  desolated  if  she 
do  not  see  my  hairs.” 

So  I  left  the  Emperor  anid  went  to  St.  Catherine. 

“  Ma  robe,  mademoiselle — is  it  well? — is  it  well?” 

It  was  very  well — too  well.  I  hardly  liked  to  point  out 
that  after  a  tedious  imprisonment  the  saint  would  not 'be  very 
likely  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  execution  in  a  white  velvet 
robe  sewn  with  brilliants  from  the  neck  to  the  hem.  How¬ 
ever,  I  felt  sure  she  would  not  part  from  the  white  velvet 
robe,  and  as  the  tears  come  so  quickly - - 

So  I  turned  for  comfort  to  the  soldiers.  But  they  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  curling  their  hair  and  wearing  hats  with  ostrich 
feathers.  Bo  they  were  like  miniature  editions  of  “D’Artag- 
nan.”  However,  their  legs  and  feet  were  quite  correct — 
quite  Roman. 

The  Empress  was  ■wearing  on  her  hair  the  very  latest  Paris 
creation  to  be  worn  at  the  theatre,  the  restaurant,  &c.  But 
she  looked  so  charming — I  left  it.  The  “  brutal  populace  ” 
stood  about  in  corners  practising  their  menacing  howls  of 
hatred  and  despair.  Every  now  and  then,  one  would  dart  out 
from  her  companions,  and  clenching  her  white  teeth  would 
growl  like  an  engaging  puppy. 

“  Is  it  well,  mademoiselle,  is  it  well?” 

And  Solange?  She  was  too  small  to  take  a  part,  but  had 
begged  to  be  “  in  it  ”  with  such  heart-rending  sobs  that  I 
had  given  in.  And  in  a  long  white  nightgown,  a  white  fillet 
on  her  hair,  and  sandals  on  her  feet,  she  stood  among  the 
“  populace  ” — well  to  the  front — growling  always  when  the 
others  had  j  ust  finished,  and  coming  in  generally  with  every¬ 
thing  just  a  minute  too  late.  The  scene  in  which  she  had  a 
“  thinking  ”  part  came  at  the  end  of  the  evening — it  was  the 
last,  and  she  was  dead  with  sleep.  But  bravely  she  held  up, 
propping  open  her  eyes  with  her  fingers,  and  gazing  patheti¬ 
cally,  with  eyes  that  already  saw  double,  at  the  Saint  and  the 
Emperor  and  the  bonnets-rcmges.  Then  she  toppled  over 
fast  asleep.  And  as  she  was  hastily  extricated  and  carried 
away  to  bed  she  nestled  her  head  against  the  soft  arms  that 
supported  her,  and  smiled,  for  in  her  dreams  she  was  still 
“in  it.” 

The  week  which  ensued  between  this,  the  first  dress  re¬ 
hearsal  and  the  final  performance,  was  devoted  to  polishing 
and  revising.  The  children  are  born  artists  and  were  quick 
to  see  that  to  be  really  effective  it  was  necessary  to  be  true 
in  art  as  in  nature,  and  that  picturesque  effects  obtained  by 
having  recourse  to  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque  and  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  were  better  omitted  in  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Roman  Emperor  was  persuaded 
to  forgo  the  display  of  his  beautiful  “hairs.” 

“I  am  not  beautiful,  mon  Lieu,  no!”  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the  glass.  “  In  truth,  one 
saerifices  much  to  art!” 

( To  be  continued.) 


Ninety  boy  and  girl  scholars  and  a  number  of  teachers  and  muni¬ 
cipal  representatives  of  Southampton  went  to  Cherbourg  as  the  guests 
of  the  Municipality  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  festival  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  on  July  14,  1789. 
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HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


MEMBERS’  MEETINGS. 

28th  September,  1914.  —  Conversazione.  The 
Guests  will  be  received  by  Sir  Philip  and 
Lady  Magnus. 

14th  October,  1914.  —  Lecture  entitled  “Some 
Features  of  Ancient  Greek  Education,”  with 
lantern  slides.  By  Frank  Roscoe,  M.A. 

3rd  November,  1  91  4.— Lecture  on  Child  Educa¬ 
tion,  with  moving  pictures.  By  Dr.  Maria 
Montessori. 

9th  December,  1914. — Lecture  entitled  “About 
Great  Pictures,”  with  lantern  illustrations. 
By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 

20th  January,  1915.  —  Lecture  entitled  “Pure 
Fun,”  with  lantern  illustrations  and  char¬ 
coal  sketches.  By  Will  Owen. 

17th  February,  1 91  5.  —  Lecture  entitled  “The 
Fairyland  of  Nature,”  with  lantern  illustra¬ 
tions  and  moving  pictures.  By  Richard 
Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

17th  March,  1  91  5.— Song-Lecture  entitled  “  Three 
Centuries  of  English  Song.”  By  Madame 
Bertha  Moore. 


MEMBERS’  DINNER. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  a  Dinner,  for 
Members  and  their  Friends,  to  take  place  in  the 
early  part  of  January,  1915. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “Problems  in  School  Practice,” 
will  commence  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  October,  at 
7  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  s  to  present  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to 
their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school. 
1  n  the  ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for 
himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may 
be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have 
dealt  with  the  problems  he  must  face.  To  this  end 
the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by 
references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of 
t  he  ordinary  school  course,  while  particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught 
by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lec¬ 
turer  will  base  his  suggestions  on  the  state  of  things 
actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  410. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Winter  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  28th  of  December,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  October,  1914. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English.— The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  •Certificates  will  commence 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The 
Christmas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions. — These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Spring  Examination  in  1915 
will  commence  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
Schools. —Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


HE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

of  TnE  R.A.M.  and  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 


Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem- 
bei  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  in  March- 
April  at  all  Centres,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also,  Entries  for  the  November-December  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  October  14th,  1914. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  October-November,  March-April,  and 
June-July.  Entries  for  the  October-November 
Examinations  close  Wednesday,  October  7th,  1914. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  the  R.A.M.  or  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B  for  1914  or  for  1915.  the 
Syllabus  in  Ear  Training  and  Sight  Singing,  entry 
forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application  to — 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

OPEN  TO  BOTH  SEXES 
WITHOUT  CONDITIONS  OF  RESIDENCE. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 

With  the  June  1914  Examination  Papers,  Nu¬ 
merical  Answers  to  the  questions  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Latin  and  French  Versions  of  the 
English  set  for  Translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks 
for  1915  and  1916. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  particulars  of 
Special  Subjects  for  1915. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1913,  and  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  Subjects,  &c. 

Post  free  from  the  Secretary— 

Ulnlversitp 

Correspondence  College. 

No.15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


Published  Monthly,  price,  to  Non- 
Members,  6 d.;  by  Post,  Id. 
.Annual  Subscription,  7 s. 


'  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

—4  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 
Patron :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates.  Last 
day  of  entry,  November  14. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.) , 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  maybe  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  <3  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
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SESSION  OPENS  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25. 

BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS. — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCIENCE. — Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics(Pure 
and  Applied) ,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 
Evening  Courses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws. 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

Sessional/ Zay  £10. 10s. ;  Science,£17. 10s. 

Fees  )  Evening  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 

l  £5.  5s. 

Competition  for  16  Intermediate  University  Free 
Studentships  commences. on  September  7. 
Matriculation  Courses  and  Accountancy. 


pHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

VA  TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma:  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the 
London  Teacher’s  Diploma  ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Diploma 
for  teaching  Theology :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall 
Teacher’s  Certificate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


XIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


ABERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Fees  £43. 10s.,  £38. 10s.,  and  £34  per  annum.  Col¬ 
lege  tuition  fees  £12  per  annum.  Scholarships  of 
£25.  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  held  annually  in 
the  Spring.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the 
College.  Students  with  recognized  academic  quali¬ 
fications  can  enter  in  October  or  January,  for  one 
year’s  Secondary  Training  Course.  Apply  to  the 
Principal. 


UNIYERStTY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL,. 

Hall  of  Residence  for  Women  Students. 

Warden  :  Miss  Dorothy  Chapman,  M.A. 


RESIDENCE  fee,  from  40  guinea 

per  session  of  about  33  weeks.  All  degree 
Ac.,  granted  by  the  University  are  open  to  Womei 
Application  to  be  made  to  the  Warden,  Universit 
Hall,  1-aii field,  Liverpool. 


Maria  grey  training 

COLLEGE  por  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the '  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Froebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

REGENT'S  PARK,  N.W. 


Principal ; 

Miss  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 


FOR  RESIDENT  AND  DAY  STUDENTS. 

Michaelmas  Term  begins 
Thursday,  October  8th. 

Lectures  are  given  in  preparation  for  all  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  London  in  Arts,  Science, 
and  Preliminary  Medicine ;  for  the  Teacher’s  Diplo¬ 
ma.  London;  the  Teacher’s  Certificate,  Cambridge  : 
and  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 

Extensive  LABORATORIES  and  MUSEUMS 
are  available  for  the  study  of  Bacteriology,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Physiology,  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Zoology. 

There  are  Special  Courses  of  SCIENTIFIC  IN¬ 
STRUCTION  IN  HYGIENE  (designed  to  furnish 
training  for  Women  Factory  and  Sanitary  Inspectors 
and  Teachers  of  Hygiene)  and  in  Horticultural 
Botany. 

A  single  Coiu'se  in  any  subject  may  be  attended. 

There  are  BOATING.  SWIMMING,  and 
HOCKEY  CLUBS  :  the  College  gardens,  with 
lawn  tennis  courts,  hard  court,  and  net-ball 
ground,  are  available  for  the  use  of  Students. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  Arts  and 
Science  will  be  offered  for  competition  next  June. 

A  few  RESIDENCE  BURSARIES  are  awarded 
under  special  conditions. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Principal. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING  IN  TEACHING. 

The  Course  includes  full  preparation  for  the 
Examination  for  the  Teaching  Diplomas  granted  by 
the  Universities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Training  Course  in 
October  and  January. 

One  Free  Place,  value  £26.  5s.,  one  Scholarship 
of  the  value  of  £20,  and  a  limited  number  of  Grants 
of  £10  are  offered  for  the  Course  beginning  in 
January,  1915.  They  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
candidates  holding  a  Degree  or  its  equivalent  in  Arts 
or  Science. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(J)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 
Principal:  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

74  GoVver  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  eost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS'  CUILO. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 
tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


ENGINEERING  AND  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

XrORTHAMPTON  POLY- 

-iY  TECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

ST.  JOHN  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ENGINEERING  DAY  COLLEGE. 

Full  Day  Courses  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  will 
commence  on  Monday,  28th  September,  1914. 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  23rd  and  24th  September,  at  which 
THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be 
offered.  The  Courses  for  Civil,  Mechanical,  and 
Electrical  Engineering  include  periods  spent  in 
commercial  workshops  and  extend  over  four  years, 
and  they  also  prepare  for  the  Degree  of  B.Sc.  in 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  London.  Students 
well  grounded  in  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Draw¬ 
ing  may  be  admitted  direct  to  the  Second  Year’s 
Course."  Fees  for  either  of  these  Courses,  £15  and 
£11  pei'  annum. 

DAY  COURSES  IN  TECHNICAL  OPTICS. 

Full  and  Partial  Day  Courses,  Practical  and 
Theoretical,  in  Technical  Optics  will  also  commence 
on  the  date  given  above.  For  these  ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS  will  be  held  on  the  dates 
named  at  which  an  AITCHESON  SCHOLARSHIP 
will  be  offered.  The  Courses  deal  with  all  branches 
of  Opt  ical  Science  and  Practice,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  those  seeking  a  career  in  this  department  of 
Applied  Science. 

The  Laboratories,  Workshops,  and  Lecture  Rooms 
of  the  Institute  are  fully  equipped  for  the  most 
advanced  teaching  in  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  at 
the  Office  of  the  Institute,  or  to 

R.  MITLLINEUX  WALMSLEY,  D.Sc.,  Principal. 


AX  English  Lady,  certificated  pupil 

of  Prof.  Max  Pauer.  has  a  few  VACANCIES 
for  PUPILS.  Pianoforte  —  children  taught  on 
Curwen  Method.  Ear  -  training.  Appreciation 
Classes,  Theory,  Harmony,  Form.  Coaches  for 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.  Associated  Board  Examina¬ 
tions.  Much  experience,  excellent  testimonials. 
Special  arrangements  Schools.  London  or  50  miles 
radius.  —  Appreciation,  “Educational  Times” 
Office,  89  Farringaon  Street,  E.C. 
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ALEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  bv 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Sp-cial  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwejts  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M., 
who  will  be  at  the  Studios  on  Saturday,  Sept.  26th, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  to  inter¬ 
view  any  inquirers.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  E.  T.  Murray, 
bechstein  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


niRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

VJ  TRUST. 


STREATHAM  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Wayertree  Road,  S.W. 

Head  Mistress:  Miss  R.  Oldham,  M.A. 


SPECIAL  COURSES. 

ill  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS,  under  the  direction  of  Stewart 
Macpherson.  Esq.,  F.R.A.M. 

(2)  HIGHER  BUSINESS  COURSE,  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  for  girls  wishing  either 
to  qualify  themselves  ultimately  by  a  degree  in 
Economics  for  social,  higher  secretarial  or  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  or  to  train  as  secretaries,  foreign  and 
English  correspondence  clerks  or  accountants. 


WESTHILL  TRAINING 

INSTITUTE. 

STUDENTS  PREPARED  FOR 

NATIONAL  FROEBEL  UNION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Residential.  Bracing  Climate. 
Excellent  Kindergarten.  Qualified  Staff. 
Particulars  from  — 

Geo.  Hamilton  Archibald, 

Oak  Tree  Lane,  Selly  Oak,  nr.  Birmingham. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’ 
CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 
Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 


English  History. 

Part  IV.  Xmas  1902  to  1907, 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1911. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1912. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1912. 

French. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 


Latin  Unseens. 

Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  P.  Hodgson,  89  Earringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


(Unmmfg  Z ufortaf  Coffege* 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION, 

Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  for  the  next 
January  and  June  Examinations  commence  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  17th. 

Evening  Classes  commence  Friday,  September 
18th. 

At  the  last  Examination,  June  1914,  forty-one 
U.T.C.  students  were  successful. 

MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY 

(COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS). 

Classes  are  held  for  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Examination  (Medical  Preliminary)  and  other 
Entrance  Examinations. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  obtained  either  during 
Term  or  in  ordinary  School  Vacations,  in  subjects 
for  London  University  and  other  Examinations. 
Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s. ;  Seventeen  hours,  £4. 4s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 
THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 


These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

NORMAL 

Free  Guides. 


PAGES 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local 

128 

A.C.P.  . 

90 

L.C.P.  . 

98 

Matriculation  (London) 

92 

Matriculation  (Wales) 

72 

Northern  Matric. 

60 

Froebel  Guide  . 

56 

L.L.A  Guide  . 

72 

Preliminary  Cert. 

120 

Certificate 

100 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 

of  successful  pupils  sent 

on 

application. 

NORMAL  GORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


TVTORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COL- 

-Ll  LEGE  FOR  TRAINING.  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  FORM  TEACHERS. 
Crimsworth,  Upper  Chorlton  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

President :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather 
LL.D. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Miss  E.  Needham,  M.A. 

Principal :  Miss  Florence  Sutton,  N.F.U. 

The  house  stands  in  two  acres  of  ground  and  has 
accommodation  for  Resident  Students.  A  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Preparatory  School  is  attached.  Puller 
information  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  4  Lancaster  Road, 
Didsbut-y.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships  will 
be  offered, 


TVTpqqtq 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

gtbucctfionaC  Jlgente, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  .4  gency  is  under  distinguished  patron  ¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools, 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 
KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
oF  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  tho  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN SFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C. — PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNIGHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 


WINTER  SESSION  1914-15. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  commences  on 
THURSDAY,  15th  OCTOBER,  1914. 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  will 
commence  on  11th  September. 

The  Degrees  in  Medicine  granted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  : — Bachelor  of  Medicine  (M.B.),  Bachelor 
of  Surgery  (Ch.B.),  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.), 
Master  of  Surgery  (Ch.M.).  They  are  conferred 
only  after  Examination,  and  only  on  Students  of 
the  University.  A  Diploma  in  Public  Health  is 
conferred  after  Examination  on  Graduates  in  Medi¬ 
cine  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  cost  for  the  whole  curriculum,  including 
Hospital  Fees  and  Fees  for  the  Degrees  of  M.B. 
and  Ch.B.,  is  usually  about  £160. 

Bursaries,  Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Prizes, 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  £1,180,  are  open  to  competition  in  this 
Faculty.  A  Prospectus  of  the  Classes,  Fees,  &c., 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Medical  Faculty. 

The  University  also  grants  the  following  De¬ 
grees  :  —  In  Arts :  Doctor  of  Letters,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  Master  of  Arts.  In  Science : 
Doctor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  (in  Pure 
Science  and  in  Agriculture).  In  Divinity:  Doctor 
of  Divinity  (Honorary)  and  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
In  Law:  Doctor  of  Laws  (Honorary),  Bachelor  of 
Laws  (LL.B.),and  Bachelor  of  Law  (B.L.). 

Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RING’S  college. 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education : 

J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  (Head 
of  the  Department). 

The  Course,  which  includes  Practical  Work  in 
Secondary  Schools,  extends  over  one  academical 
year,  beginning  in  OCTOBER  or  JANUARY.  It 
is  suitable  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  take  the 
Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  Term  (three  Terms  in  t  he  year). 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each  for  one  year, 
tenable  from  October,  1914,  are  offered  to  suitable 
candidates  (men)  who  are  Graduates  of  a  British 
University.  A  Special  Teacher’s  Diploma  Course 
for  Schoolmasters  in  practice  has  been  arranged  and 
will  begin  on  September  30th. 

Application  should  be  mide  to  Prof.  Adamson, 
King’s  College,  Strand,  W.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RING’S  COLLEGE. 

COMPLETE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  are  arranged 
in  the  following  Faculties  for  Degrees  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  Students  may  also  join  for  any 
of  the  subjects  without  taking  the  complete  Course. 
Facilities  for  Research  are  given. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  including  Secondary 
Teachers’  Training  Course,  Day  Training  College, 
and  Oriental  Studies. 

FACULTY  OF  LAWS. 


THE  Session  1914-15  in  the  Faculties 

of  Arts,  Science,  Medical  Sciences,  and  En¬ 
gineering  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  5th;  the 
Faculty  of  Laws  on  Thursday,  October  8th.  The 
Provost  and  Deans  will  attend  on  Monday,  October 
5th,  and  Tuesday,  October  6th,  from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
for  the  admission  of  students.  Intending  students 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Provost  as  soon 
as  possible. 

THE  SLADE  SCHOOL  of  FINE  ART  will 
open  on  Monday,  October  5th,  and  students  may  be 
admitted  on  or  before  that  date. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FACULTY  OF  SCIENCE.— (a)  Natural  Science 
Division,  ( b )  Medical  Science  Division,  (c)  Bacterio¬ 
logical  and  Public  Health  Department. 

FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING.  —  Civil, 
Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Next  Term  begins  on  Wednesday,  September 
30th,  1914. 

For  full  information  apply  to  the  Secretary 
King’s  College,  Strand,  London,  W.'C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

J£I  N  G  ’  S  COLLEGE. 


A  GOLDSMID  Entrance  Scholarship,  tenable  in 
the  FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING  (value  £90) 
will  be  competed  for  by  an  examination  beginning 
September  22nd,  1914. 


EVENING  CLASSES  FOR  THE  LONDON 
UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EX¬ 
AMINATIONS. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  COLLECE  and  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  open 

on  October  1st. 


The  HOSPITAL  is  the  largest  in  England,  and 
the  only  large  general  Hospital  for  the  whole  of  East 
London  ;  9/2  beds  are  in  constant  use.  Last  year. 
In-patients.  17,096 ;  Out-patients,  173,774 ;  Accidents, 
10,363  :  Major  Operations,  6,751. 

The  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  is  essentially  modern, 
with  large  laboratories  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  appliances. 

The  DENTAL  SCHOOL,  which  is  fully  equipped 
on  the  most  modern  lines  and  with  the  latest 
appliances,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College  and 
Hospital,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching.  The  School  provides  a  full  course  for 
the  Dental  Diploma. 

The  STAFF  is  so  large  as  to  permit  of  individual 
attention  being  paid  to  all  students. 

SPECIAL  TUTORIAL  COURSES  are  held  for  all 
Examinations. 


RESEARCH  FUNDS  of  over  £21,000  give  un¬ 
rivalled  facilities  for  Medical  Research. 

APPOINTMENTS:  141  Appointments  are  made 
annually  from  students  of  the  College  recently 
qualified. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  and  PRIZES.  —  Thirty-four 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  annually.  Five 
Entrance  Scholarships  are  offered  in  September. 

Clubs’  Union.  Athletic  Ground.  College 
Dining  Hall.  Students’  Hostel,  &c. 

For  prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to  the 
Dean  (Professor  William  Wright,  M.B.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.C.S.),  who  will  he  glad  to  make  arrangements 
for  any  one  wishing  to  see  the  Hospital,  College,  or 
Dental  School. 

Mile  End,  E. 


QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPI- 

O  TAL  and  COLLEGE. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

The  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  is  a  fully-recognized 
school  of  the  University  in  the  departments  of 
(1)  PRELIMINARY  SCIENCES,  (2)  INTER¬ 
MEDIATE  MEDICAL  STUDIES,  and  (3)  AD¬ 
VANCED  MEDICAL  SUBJECTS. 

In  the  DEPARTMENT  of  PRELIMINARY 
SCIENCES  full  and  complete  courses  of  instruction 
in  BIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  and  PHYSICS  are 
given  throughout  the  year  by  lecturers  recognized 
and  approved  by  the  University. 

NEW  LABORATORIES  have  recently  been  con¬ 
structed  for  Chemistry,  Public  Health,  and  Physics. 
Also  a  new  block  of  laboratories  for  every  branch  ol 


The  following  Prospectuses  are  now  ready,  and 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary  :— 
Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculty  of  Laws. 

Faculty  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Faculty  of  Science. 

Faculty  of  Engineering. 

Indian  School. 

Slade  School  of  Fine  Art  (Drawing,  Painting  and 
Sculpture). 

School  of  Architecture  and  Department  of  Town 
Planning. 

Department  of  Economics. 

Department  of  Public  Health. 

Post-graduate  Courses  and  Arrangements  for 
Research. 

Post-graduate  and  Research  Work  is  provided  for 
in  all  Departments. 

WALTER  W.  SETON,  M.A., 

Secretary . 

University  College,  London. 

(Gower  Street,  W.C.) 


Individual  Tuition  in  all  subjects  required  for 
the  Examinations.  Fee  for  Half-yearly  Course,  £3. 3s. 
Students  may  join  at  any  time  at  proportional  fees. 


Apply  to  the  Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand, 
W.C. 


PATHOLOGY. 

WINTER  SESSION  begins  OCT.  1, 1914. 

For  a  handbook  giving  full  information,  apply  to 
the  Dean,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

RING’S  COLLEGE. 

EVENING  CLASS  DEPARTMENT. 
COURSES  are  arranged  for  the  INTERMEDI¬ 
ATE  and  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  for  the  B.A. 
and  B.Sc.  DEGREES  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF 
LONDON.  Students  taking  the  full  Course  pav 
Composition  Fees  and  rank  as  Internal  Students 
of  the  University. 

The  Classes  are  also  open  to  Occasional  Students 
in  separate  subjects. 

For  full  information  and  Prospectus  apply  to 
the  Dean  (Mr.  R.  W.  K.  Edwards)  or  to  the 
Secretary,  King’s  College,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal :  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Fees  75  guineas  and  65  guineas. 
Admissions  in  January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bur¬ 
saries,  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
hears  their  Watermark. 

PacKed  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Ream,  2s. 

"  >»  960  ,,  .  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each  ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

( Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C, 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s.;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers  :■ — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.”—  The  Educational  Times. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.” — The  School 
Guardian. 


3IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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THE 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

(UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.) 

The  Medical  School  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  has 
been  largely  rebuilt  and  equipped  to  meet  the  most 
recent  educational  requirements. 

Hospital  Appointments : 

In  addition  to  Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  22 
Resident  Appointments  are  annually  open  to  all 
General  Students.  Also  Medical,  Surgical,  and 
Obstetric  Registrars  are  appointed  annually. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes : 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  to  the  value  of  over 
JB1,000  are  awarded  annually. 


There  is  a  Gymnasium  in  the  Hospital  and  an  Athletic  Ground 
within  easy  distance. 


The  Winter  Session,  1914-15,  commences  on  Thursday,  October  1st. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

H.  CAMPBELL  THOMSON,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Dean  of  the  Medical  School, 

Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  W. 


THE 

HISTORY  HELPS 

By  T.  H.  HARTLEY,  P.R.G.S. 

A  series  of  192  Illustrations,  covering  the  whole  history  of  our 
country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

In  Four  Packets,  each  containing  48  Pictures,  printed  on  gummed 
paper  and  perforated  for  tearing  off,  per  packet,  net  4d. 
{. Postage  Id.  extra.) 

No.  HI.- — England  to  1485.  No.  H3.— The  Stuart  Period. 

,,  H2.— The  Tudor  Period.  ,,  H4. — Modern  England. 
No.  HO. — Complete  Set  of  192  Pictures,  net  Is. 

(Postage  3 d.  extra.) 

These  are  ideal  aids  to  the  teaching  of  English  History 
and  to  the  correlation  of  History  and  Composition. 

NOTES  ON  THE 

“A.L,”  HISTORY  HELPS 

By  T.  H.  HARTLEY,  F.R.G.S.,  and  J.  A.  B.  HEHIR. 
Bk.  I. — Early  and  Mediaeval  England.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  108  pp. 
,,  II. — The  Tudor  Period.  ,,  ,,  ,,  89pp. 

,,HI. — The  Stuart  Period.  ,,  ,,  ,,  100pp. 

,,IY. — Modern  England.  ,,  ,,  ,,  132pp. 

Each  net  Is.  6d.  (Postage  3d.  extra.) 

These  books  contain  the  Illustrations,  and  detailed  information 
about  each  one,  besides  giving  general  surveys  of  important 
features  of  the  period  under  review. 


E.  J.  ARNOLD  &  SON,  Ltd., 

LEEDS,  GLASGOW,  and  BELFAST. 


-  DUSTLESS  ROOMS  — 

On  all  Laboratory,  Library,  Museum,  School,  &c.. 

Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 

M  FLORIGENE  <—• > 

EARLY  in  SUMMER  VACATION  Tor  best  results. 

It  is  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of 

“Florigene”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  months, 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without' 
Sprinkling  of  any  kind),  hut  also  throughout  all  the  intervening 
periods — which  is  even  of  greater  hygienic  importance. 

It  costs  little,  is  easily  applied,  and  not  sticky,  the  ordinary  daily 
dry  sweeping  alone  required — scrubbing  being  optional. 

These  beneficial  results  are  not  attained  by  sweep¬ 
ing  powders  or  any  other  method. 

Send  for  particulars,  Medical  Reports,  and  Testimonials  to 

The  “DUST-ALLAYER”  Co. 

165  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.C.,  &c. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  FORTY- SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'pHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 


PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 
***  A  new  uolume  began  with  the  January  number. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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Issued  on  the  1st  of  each  month.  Price  Id.  Yearly  Subscription 

post  free,  Is.  6d. 


An  Educational  Journal  devoted  mainly  to  University  Matters. 
LEADING  FEATURES : 

University  and  other  Educational  News  and  Notes.  Articles  of  Educational 
Interest.  Science  Notes  and  Articles  on  the  Progress  of  Science.  Notice  of,  and 
Articles  on,  Specal  Subjects  for  London  University  Examinations.  A  Course 
of  Preparation  for  London  Matriculation.  Papers  set  at  London  University 
Matriculation.  Criticisms  of  London  University  Examination  Papers.  London 
University  Graduation  Lists.  Answers  to  Correspondents  on  University-Matters. 
List  of  London  University  Examiners.  Changes  in  Regulations,  Calendar  of 
Examination  Dates.  Notices  of  Vacant  School  Posts. 

A  Specimen  Copy  of  the  current  issue  will  he  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Published  by  W.  B.  CLIVE,  25  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 


1914. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1,  at  7  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  principles  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to  their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school.  In  the 
ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for  himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may  he  greatly  helped  by-  observing  how  others  have  dealt  with  the 
problems  he  must  face.  To  this  end  the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by  references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school 
course,  while  particular  attention  will  he  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught  by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lecturer  will  base  his  suggestions 
on  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present,  day. 

SYLLABUS. 


For  the  CONJOINT  BOARD  and  FIRST  MEDiCAL  Examinations 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  368  pages.  Price  4s.  6d.  post  free. 

The  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTR) 

By  H.  Ll.  BASSETT,  B.A.,  B.Sc., 

Demonstrator  in  the  University  Chemical  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 
With  an  Introduction  hy  Professor  W.  J.  Pope,  M.A.,  F.R.S 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge  University. 

f 

> 

This  Text  Book  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the  Requirements 
of  the  Conjoint  Board,  First  Medical,  and  other  Examinations. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON, 

7  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C.,  &  5  Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W. 

I.  (Oct.  1.)  The  Teacher's  Self- Appraisement. — Need  for  and  danger  of  i 
mental  stock-taking  by  the  teacher  :  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher:  co-efficients 
of  the  teacher’s  powers:  how  to  male  the  best  of  the  qualities  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  :  manipulation  of  the  pupils’  estin  ate  of  the  u-acber:  source  of  the 
teacher’s  authority  :  modesty  and  its  dangers:  sincerity  and  its  implications: 
the  teacher  as  actor:  imposition  of  teacher’s  character  upon  the  pupils:  pre¬ 
cept  and  example. 

II.  (Oct.  8.)  The  Natural  History  of  the  Pupil.  —  Child-study  and  its 
dangers:  the  living  pupil  here  and  now  before  the  teacher:  the  ‘’average” 
child,  and  the  type:  the  “human”  hoy  (and  girl)  as  pupil:  relation  of  age 
to  development :  description  of  various  types  of  troublesome  pupils :  dullness 
and  its  manipulation:  artificial  stupidity:  tests  of  intelligence:  the  pre¬ 
cocious  pupil  and  his  treatment :  aids  towards  putting  ourselves  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  pupils  :  the  “  little  man”  fallacy. 

III.  (Oct.  15.)  Place  and  Function  of  Class  Instruction. — Class  instruc¬ 
tion  always  a  compromise :  an  economic  necessity :  Dr.  Montessori’s  views 
on  the  use  of  the  class  in  instruction  :  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  private 
coach  :  compensations  of  the  class  teacher  in  respect  of  (a)  mere  instruction, 
and  (i)  real  education  :  psychological  nature  of  the  class:  general  influence 
of  collective  psychology  in  modifying  class  management:  what  is  implied  in 
the  size  of  a  class:  attempts  of  MacMurn  and  others  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  class  and  individual  instruction. 

IV.  (Oct.  22.)  Administrative  Limitations  of  the  Teacher’s  Freedom. — 
His  many  masters:  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  School  Governors  :  Syllabuses,  Time-Tables,  Schemes  of  work  : 
margin  of  liberty :  too  common  lack  of  willingness  to  accept  what  liberty  is 
left :  the  official  mind  and  its  manipulation  :  an  instructive  hit  of  law :  the 
official  art  of  compromise :  the  art  of  interpreting  regulations  :  the  manipulation 
ol  conflicting  regulations :  the  teacher  as  himself  an  official :  the  teacher  as 
diplomat. 

V  (Oct.  29.)  Free  Discipline - Very  practical  nature  of  the  problem 

involved:  Montessori  System  only-  one  form  in  which  it  appears:  Tolstoi’s 
.•naichic  school  at  Yasnaya  Polyana:  the  spirit  of  the  age:  two  contrasted 
ideals  — self-realisation  and  self-expression:  freedom  versus  caprice:  self- 
imposed  restrictions  implied  in  real  freedom:  correlative  increase  of  freedom 
and  restrictions :  internal  and  external  control  :  freedom  and  self-control : 
reconciliation  of  opposite  controls  by  reference  to  the  invisible  and  invariable 
third. 

VI.  (N(.v.  5.)  Newer  Methods  of  Teaching—  General  advance  in  effective¬ 
ness  of  method  :  accompanying  development  of  professional  conscience :  danger 
of  falling  behind  the  times  :  relation  of  theory  to  method  :  relation  of  theory 
to  experience :  danger  of  excess  of  theory  and  of  lack  of  theory  :  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  empiric:  the  pedagogic  type  of  mind  and  its  dangers:  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  newer  educational  developments :  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  “fads”  in  education:  need  for  ceriain  fixed  canons  in 
1  educational  criticism  :  the  development  of  an  objective  standard. 

VII.  (Nov.  12.)  School  Books.  —  The  economic  aspect:  popular  criticism 
of  the  teacher’s  attitude :  the  ownership  of  such  books  both  in  economic  and 


educational  aspects :  danger  of  the  school  book  usurping  the  teacher’s  place : 
parental  criticisms  on  this  matter:  school  stationery  and  its  dangers:  paper, 
print,  binding,  and  illustrations  of  school  hooks:  hygienic  considerations: 
pupils  as  makers  of  school  books  :  advantages  and  dangers  of  note-taking  by 
pupils  :  different  editions  of  school  books  and  consequent  complications. 

VIII.  (Nov.  19.)  Use  of  Libraries  in  School. — Nature  and  function  of  school 
library- :  the  economic  aspect  and  the  educational :  differences  between  class 
library  and  school  library  :  preliminary  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  mere  hand¬ 
ling  of  books  as  books  :  the  aesthetic  and  the  didactic  aims  of  book-using,  and 
the  correlation  of  these  aims  :  special  use  of  the  reference  library  :  rudimentary 
research  :  manipulation  of  catalogues  and  indexes  :  bibliographies  and  their 
uses  :  the  best  use  of  external  libraries,  particularly  the  ordinary  public  library-. 

IX.  ( Nov .  26.)  Written  Exercises  and  their  Correction. — Need  for  a  great 
deal  of  written  work  in  school :  yet  certain  experiments  in  Illinois  prove 
possibility  of  excess:  relation  between  form  and  matter:  “having  something 
to  say  and  having  to  say  something  ”  :  present  quarrel  among  teachers  in 
America:  every  written  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  in  com¬ 
position  and  marked  as  such  :  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  the  English  of  their  pupils  :  danger  of  wasting 
time  in  over-refined  correction :  need  for  conventionalised  contractions : 
burden  of  actual  correction  to  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil :  teacher  to  limit 
himself  to  marking. 

X.  (Dec,  3.)  Specialisation.  —  Modern  tendency  towards  specialisation 
even  in  elementary  schools :  occasional  confusion  heiween  pupil-specialisation 
and  teacher-specialisation :  time-table  difficulties  involved  when  specialist 
staff  is  employed:  consequent  modification  of  organisation:  advantages  of  the 
specialist  system  :  possible  dangers  :  the  German  ordinarius  and  the  English 
Porm-Master  with  the  correlative  kinds  of  school  organisation  :  stages  at  which 
the  Eorm  system  and  the  Specialist  system  each  does  its  best  work  :  possibility 
of  an  effective  combination  of  the  two. 

XI.  (Dec.  10.)  Experiment  in  School  Work. — Every  intelligent  teacher 
is  experimenting  all  the  time :  clear  distinction  between  experience  and  experi¬ 
ment  :  increase  in  deliberate  experimenting  of  late  years:  justification  of  the 
suspicion  the  public  shows  of  school  experiments:  the  brass  instrument 
experiment :  motives  of  the  experimenters :  possibility  of  combining  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  education  with  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  individuals  experimented  upon  :  experimental  pedagogy  and  its  liter¬ 
ature  :  need  for  “control”  in  school  experiments:  effect  of  experiment  in 
increasing  interest  in  school  work. 

XII.  (Dec.  17.)  Testing  the  Results  of  Teaching. — Contrast  of  inspection 
and  examination :  difference  between  testing  final  results  and  intermediate 
results:  two  forms  in  which  examination  is  carried  on  (o)  to  test  by-  means 
of  reproduction,  (h)  to  test  by  means  of  intelligent  application  of  knowledge 
acquired:  internal  and  external  examinations:  the  teacher  as  examiner;  how 
to  draw  up  an  examination  paper  :  how  to  mark  the  worked  papers  :  numerical 
versus  literal  marks  :  how  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard :  how  to  prepare 
pupils  for  an  external  examination  with  the  minimum  amount  of  injury  to 
themselves. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square.  W.C 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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Important  to  Teachers  of  French. 

Mr.  William  Heinemann  has  just  published  a  textbook  of  excep¬ 
tional  value  to  candidates  for  examinations  at  which  proficiency 
in  difficult  unseen  translation  is  a  necessity. 

FRENCH  TRANSLATION 
AND  COMPOSITION. 


FOR 


MAPS 


By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Plymouth 
College,  and  E.  Renault,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Liverpool.  Crown  8vo.  Price  2s. 

This  book  is  intended  for  Upper  Forms,  and  is  arranged 
on  the  following  novel  plan.  A  number  of  subjects  have 
been  chosen,  and  each  subject  is  represented  by  two  or 
more  passages  from  classic  French  writers,  followed  by 
an  extract  from  a  standard  English  writer  on  the  same 
theme.  Before  attempting  the  translation  of  the  English 
passage,  the  pupil  studies  the  French  pieces  dealing  with 
the  same  subject,  and  this  exercise  enables  him  to  trans¬ 
late  fluently  and  idiomatically.  Free  Composition  is  then 
set  on  the  same  themes. 


'Ready  early  in  September. 

KEY  to  the  English  Passages  in  “French  Translation 
and  Composition.”  By  E.  Renault.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  Price  5s.  net. 

N.B. — The  Key  is  supplied  only  to  Teachers.  No  Specimen  Copies 

can  be  given. 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  20-21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


Outlines  of  Ancient  History.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  476.  By  Harold  Mattingly,  M.A. 
Crown  8yo.  With  31  illustrations  and  12  maps.  10s  6d  net 

Ancient  India,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  First  Cen¬ 
tury  a.d.  By  E.  J.  Bapson,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  With  six 
illustrations  and  two  maps.  3s  net 

Greek  History  for  Schools.  By  c.  d.  Ed¬ 
monds,  M.A.  Large  Crown  8vo.  With  37  plates,  5  text- 
figures,  and  14  maps.  5s  net 

Bannockburn,  a  Centenary  Monograph.  By  J.  E. 
Morris,  D.Litt.  Fcap.  4to.  With  8  photographs  and  2  maps. 
5s  net 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe  from  the  middle 

of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  E.  Morris.  Crown  8vo. 

3s  6d  net 

An  endeavour  to  present  the  history  of  Modern  Europe  as  a  whole, 
showing  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  politics  of  England  and  the 
Continent. 

The  British  Isles.  By  Frederick  Mort,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  3s 

Suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  or  for  the 
Higher  Grade  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Children.  Compiled 

by  Alys  Rodgers,  L.L.A.  (Hons.).  Crown  8vo.  2s  Parts 
I-III,  separately.  Is 

Aims  at  supplying  a  want  felt  in  Elementary  Schools,  where  pieces  for 
recitation  and  general  reading  are  essential  for  the  lower  classes.  The 
first  three  parts,  together  with  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  part,  form  a 
carefully  graduated  course  —  consisting  mainly  of  Nature  Poems  —  for 
children  of  the  ages  7  to  10.  The  authors  quoted  include  Stevenson, 
George  Macdonald,  Eugene  Field,  W.  B.  Rands,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Henry 
Newbolt,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  many  others. 

Gray.  English  Poems.  Edited,  with  introduction 

and  notes,  by  R.  F.  Charles,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s 

This  edition  of  Gray’s  principal  English  Poems  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  are  only  beginning  the  study  of  English  Literature. 
The  Notes  are  therefore  of  a  simple  expository  character.  The  text  used 
is  that  of  the  edition  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press, 
edited  by  the  late  D.  C,  Tovey,  M.A.  [Price  4s.] 

Von  Arnim  :  Der  Tolle  Invalide  auf 
dem  Fort  Ratonneau.  Edited,  with  exercises 

and  vocabulary,  by  A.  E.  Wilson,  B.A.  Large  crown  8vo. 
2s  6d  Cambridge  Modern  German  Series. 

Terence.  Phormio.  Edited  by  J.  Sargeaunt,  M.A. 

Fcap.  8vo.  With  or  without  vocabulary.  3s  Pitt  Press 
Series. 

Thucydides.  Book  IV.  With  introduction  and 

notes,  by  A.  W.  Spratt,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s  Pitt  Press 
Series. 

Clio  Enthroned.  A  Study  of  Prose-form  in  Thucy¬ 
dides.  By  W.  R.  M.  Lamb,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  10s  net 


Cambridge  Manuals.  Royal  16  mo.  Is  net  each 

in  cloth  ;  in  leather,  2s  6d  net  each 

SIX  NEW  VOLUMES. 

81.  The  Sun.  By  Prof.  R.  A.  Sampson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

82.  Coal  Mining.  By  T.  C.  Cantrill,  B.Sc.,  F.G.S.  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

83.  The  Making  of  Leather.  By  Prof.  H.  R.  Procter, 
M.Sc.,  F.I.C.  Illustrated. 

84.  The  Royal  Navy.  By  John  Leyland. 

85.  Military  History.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

86.  Economics  and  Syndicalism.  By  Prof.  A.  W.  Kirk- 
aldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt. 

A  list  of  the  80  volumes  already  published  will  be  sent  on  request. 

A  Manual  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

By  J.  H.  Dales,  C.E.  Crown  8vo.  With  9  plates  and  68  full- 

page  drawings  and  tables. ,  3s  net  Or  in  two  parts,  2s  net 

each  Cambridge  Technical  Series. 

The  objects  in  view  in  the  scheme  of  this  work  are  (1)  Direct  methodical 
training  for  the  production  of  manipulative  skill  in  mechanical  line 
making,  (2)  Graduated  practice  in  mechanical  object  drawing,  (3)  Train¬ 
ing  and  practice  in  conventional  mechanical  drawing  office  work.  Special 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  book  convenient  for  the  hand  and  for 
instruction  on  the  drawing-board. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Plane  Geometry, 

Finite  and  Differential.  With  numerous  examples.  By 
A.  W.  H.  Thompson,  B.A.  Demy  8vo.  7s  net 

Linear  Algebras.  By  L.  E.  Dickson,  Ph.D.  Demy 

8vo.  3s  net  Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Physics. 

Solutions  of  the  Exercises  in  Godfrey 
and  Siddons’s  Shorter  Geometry.  By 

E.  A.  Price,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  4s  6d  net 

The  Philosophy  of  Biology.  By  James  John¬ 
stone,  D.Sc.  Demy  8vo.  With  32  text  figures.  9s  net 

Perception,  Physics,  and  Reality :  an 

inquiry  into  the  information  that  Physical  Science  can  supply 
about  the  Real.  By  C.  D.  Broad,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  10s  net 

Pond  Problems.  By  E.  E.  Unwin,  M.Sc.  Large 
crown  8vo.  With  numerous  illustrations.  2s  net  Cambridge 
Nature  Study  Series. 

Contents.  —  How  to  obtain  specimens  —  What  is  an  insect  ?  —  The 
Problems  stated.  Breathing.  Water-beetles  and  water-boatmen—  Surface- 
film  breathing — Diving-tubes  and  a  diving-bell — A  new  invention — Loco¬ 
motion — The  escape  from  the  water— Life  stories.  From  egg  to  imago — 
Appendixes— Index. 

Summer-Meeting  Sermons.  By  d.  h.  s. 

Cranage,  Litt.D.  With  an  introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Crown  8 vo.  Is  6d  net 

Willkommen  in  Cambridge.  Schlichte  Ant- 

worten  auf  kluge  Fragen.  By  Karl  Breul,  Ph.D.  Third 
Edition.  Paper  covers.  Is  6d  net 


A  descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  educational  publications  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  together  with  a  complete  educational  catalogue, 

will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
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During  the  crisis  through  which  this  country  is  now 
passing  it  is  not  easy  to  go  about  our  daily  business 
as  before,  yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  must  endeavour  to 
do.  The  state  of  war  came  upon  us  a  month  ago,  so 
suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly,  that  for  the  moment  all 
activity,  except  that  which  directly  bore  upon  aiding  the 
war,  seemed  to  be  paralysed.  Everyone  was  keenly 
anxious  to  do  something  to  help  the  country  ;  all  else 
seemed  not  to  matter.  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  that 
most  of  us  non-combatants  can  do  directly,  but  indirectly 
we  can  do  much.  We  can  determine  to  preserve  an  even 
mind  and  a  cheerful  temper ;  we  can  try  to  maintain  our 
sense  of  proportion  and  so  avoid  being  carried  away  by 
wild  rumours  or  yielding  to  panic.  In  England  we  are 
saved  the  worst  horrors  that  fall  upon  those  who  are 
living  in  the  battle  area.  We  may  well  try  to  realize 
what  it  has  meant  to  be  living  in  Liege  during  the  past 
month  in  order  that  we  may  grasp  the  seriousness  of 
war.  But  it  is  not  good  to  dwell  with  morbid  per¬ 
sistence  upon  the  war  until  our  will-power  is  sapped  and 
we  can  do  nothing  but  wait  anxiously  for  news.  The 
mind  must  be  diverted,  so  far  as  possible,  into  other 
channels  of  thought  in  order  that  we  may  retain  our 
normal  balance.  The  quiet  and  cheerful  courage  of  the 
individual  does  much  to  help  the  nation. 

One  of  the  terrors  of  war  is  that  a  vast  mass  of  evil 
passion  is  let  loose.  Suspicion,  hatred,  selfishness,  and 
cruelty  may  become  rampant ;  on  the  other  hand, 
generous  and  noble  feelings  are  also  produced.  For  the 
sake  of  the  progress  of  humanity  we  hope  the  latter  feel¬ 
ings  may  predominate.  Each  individual  can  do  what  lies 
in  his  power  to  bring  this  about.  For  instance,  a  man  may 
be  on  the  alert  against  hostile  spies ;  but,  if  he  allows 


himself  to  be  overcome  by  the  suspiciousness  that  sees  a 
danger  in  every  shadow,  he  injures  himself  and  does  no 
good  to  his  country.  Mental  balance  must  be  maintained. 
Ho  one  can  say  how  long  the  war  may  last.  It  has  but 
just  begun,  and  so  far  we  in  England  have  suffered  little 
but  inconvenience.  There  may  be  severe  sufferings  in 
store  for  us.  Through  them  all  we  must  remain  stead¬ 
fast.  For  this  war  will  continue  until  the  military 
aggressiveness  of  the  war  party  in  Prussia  is  ended. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  majority  of  the  German  people.  They  have  suffered, 
and  are  suffering,  from  the  incubus  of  the  Prussian 
military  caste.  There  can  be  but  one  end  to  the  war, 
however  long  it  may  be  delayed.  Then  the  new  Germany 
will  combine  with  England  and  France  in  the  march  of 
progress.  It  is  of  especial  importance  to  remember  this 
in  our  schools.  The  teacher  of  German  has  been  looked 
upon  as  an  ambassador  from  his  country  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  present  state  of  war  must  not  blind  us  to 
what  has  been  achieved.  We  are  connected  with  Ger¬ 
mans  in  a  number  of  ways — we  study  their  language, 
their  history,  their  literature,  and  their  scientific  re¬ 
searches.  This  is  not  the  time  to  increase  and  exaggerate 
racial  distinctions.  The  civilized  world  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  overthrowing  the  military  clique  in  Prussia. 
But  we  make  a  mistake  if  we  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  German  people  is  imbued  with  this  military  feel¬ 
ing’.  Germans  have  been  drilled  into  obedience  and 
organized  till  their  will  power  is  paralysed  ;  but  we  are 
fighting  to  give  them  the  opportunity  for  freedom.  This 
is  the  splendid  work  in  which  England  is  helping — to 
form  a  Germany  freed  from  military  terrorism. 

In  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  war  there  was  a  general 
disposition  to  put  an  end  to  all  our  regular  occupations. 
It  was  said  that  schools  and  Universities  would  not  open. 
From  that  state  of  panic  we  have  recovered.  All  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  will  open  as  usual  after  the  summer 
holidays.  Some  teachers  will  be  absent,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  elder  pupils.  The  ordinary  time-table  may 
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need  modification  to  suit  the  changed  circumstances. 
Some  of  tlie  Boy  Scouts  may  still  be  wanted  for  military 
duties  ;  some  of  the  girls  may  be  engaged  in  helping  the 
Bed  Cross.  But,  so  far  as  possible,  regular  work,  regular 
games,  and  regular  recreation  must  proceed  as  usual,  both 
for  pupils  and  for  adults.  A  large  amount  of  energy  is 
aroused  by  the  exceptional  circumstances.  This  must  not 
be  dissipated  in  empty  flag-waving,  but  it  must  be  directed 
into  proper  channels.  There  is  no  need  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  or 
to  make  light  of  the  forces  against  us  ;  but  we  can  do  our 
best  to  prevent  ourselves  and  our  pupils  from  dwelling  on 
the  war  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects  of  thought ; 
we  can  try  to  check  ill-balanced  or  panic-stricken  judg¬ 
ment,  and  to  discourage  any  ebullition  of  racial  hatred. 
Not  every  one  can  be  a  combatant ;  but  all  may  help  their 
country  by  showing  steadfast  courage  in  carrying  out  the 
daily  round  of  their  duties. 


NOTES. 


The  debate  on  the  Education  Estimates  was  cut  short 
by  the  pressure  of  business  in  connexion 
Debate'0n  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland. 

Comparatively  little  criticism  was  made. 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  laid  great  stress  on  the  need  for  more 
handicraft  teaching  and  for  better  organization  of  con¬ 
tinuation  schools.  Subsequent  speakers  spoke  as  if 
instruction  in  handicraft  meant  that  the  scholars  were 
bound  to  become  manual  workers.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
the  right  point  of  view.  It  is  believed,  and  experience 
offers  considerable  proof,  that,  in  the  early  stages  of 
education,  manual  dexterity  reacts  favourably  upon 
mental  development.  In  his  reply  Mr.  Pease  assured  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  that  experiments  made  by  some  counties 
in  the  introduction  of  manual  instruction  into  higher- 
grade  schools  had  been  an  unqualified  success.  In 
reference  to  the  charge  of  weakness  in  continuation 
schools,  Mr.  Pease  said  that  further  legislation  was 
needed.  He  had  no  power  to  compel  Education  Author¬ 
ities,  employers  of  labour,  or  students.  He  admitted  that 
there  were  weaknesses  in  the  educational  system  in  this 
country,  but  they  were  such  as  could  be  removed  only 
by  legislation. 


State 

Grants. 


Mr.  Pease  dealt  in  his  speech  mainly  with  elementary 
education.  He  said  that  the  Board  were 
prepared  to  give  larger  grants  to  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  to  technical  institutes  as 
soon  as  they  received  the  necessary  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament  as  foreshadowed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  Budget  speech.  This  was  said  before 
the  declaration  of  war.  The  cost  of  the  war  will  be 
great,  and  there  will  be  no  hope  at  present  of  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane's  millions.  There  will  therefore  be  opportunity  for 
more  strenuous  and  more  devoted  individual  work.  Of 
late  years  money  has  been  freely  spent  in  providing  good 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  we  have  almost  grown  to 


believe  that  these  are  essential  to  good  education.  They 
are  a  help,  but.  education  is  not  really  a  matter  of  equip¬ 
ment.  If  more  money  is  not  forthcoming,  teachers  must 
resolve  to  do  the  best  with  the  tools  they  have,  and  not 
to  complain  if  these  are  not  the  most  perfect  conceivable. 
While  teachers  continue  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
work,  as  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  education  need 
not  suffer.  It  is  the  spirit,  and  not  the  material,  that 
matters. 


The  month  of  August  has  been  full  of  educational  con¬ 
ferences,  meetings,  and  courses  for  students.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  the  Conference  at  East 
Runton,  oi'ganized  by  the  Montessori 
Conferences.  Society.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  offer  to  our  readers  a  valuable  critical 
account  of  this  written  by  Prof.  Bompas  Smith,  who  was 
present.  The  Montessori  idea  is  illuminating,  and  has 
aroused  a  vast  mass  of  enthusiasm  that  is  initself  a  stimulus 
to  action.  But  the  Montessorist,  imbued  with  one  idea 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  loses  the  sense  of  proportion 
and  becomes,  in  consequence,  less  effective.  We  also  give 
an  account  of  the  Letch  worth  Conference  organized  by  the 
Teachers’  Guild  and  other  bodies  ;  and  of  the  meeting 
at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  British  Association  met  at 
Melbourne  and  Sydney  towards  the  end  of  last  month. 
We  hope  to  give  some  account  of  the  Education  Section 
in  a  later  number. 


We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  ninth  annual  issue  of  the 
Girls’  School  Yearbook.  This  is  the  official  book  of 
reference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses.  The 
schools  included  are  “public”  schools — 
Yearbook  l-e‘  they  are  uncter  a  governing  body. 

In  addition  to  the  lists  of  schools,  staff,  and 
other  information,  there  are  valuable  chapters  on  careers 
open  to  girls.  In  this  edition  particulars  as  to  openings 
in  the  larger  drapery  establishments  have  been  added- 
In  describing  careers,  the  preface  informs  us,  “  every  care 
has  been  taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  above  all  to  avoid 
over-statement  in  describing  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  ”  of  the  openings  for  women-workers.  Particulars 
about  the  Registration  Council  are  given,  and  also  infor¬ 
mation  about  Universities  and  Training  Colleges.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  that  will 
prove  its  utility  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  the  common  room 
of  a  girls’  school. 


The  Register  of  Teachers  is  proceeding  apace.  Over 
three  thousand  names  have  been  ap- 
The  Register.  proved,  and  the  certificates  not  already 
sent  out  are  in  course  of  preparation, 
but  will  not  be  issued  during  the  summer  holidays,  when 
teachers  may  be  away  from  their  usual  addresses.  Under 
the  former  scheme  of  registration  two  years  were  occupied 
in  enrolling  5,500  teachers  ;  under  the  present  conditions 
more  than  two  thousand  were  registered  in  six  months. 
The  acknowledged  heads  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
teaching  profession  continue  to  enrol  themselves,  and 
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many  women  teachers,  in  particular,  sent  in  their  names 
after  the  address  given  by  Miss  Robertson  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  in  June.  The 
guinea  still  appears  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  some 
groups  of  teachers.  A  guinea  is  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  budget  of  most  teachers  ;  yet,  as  this  guinea  is  to  be 
paid  once  only,  and  not  as  an  annual  subscription,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  teachers  might  make  the  effort 
to  pay  it,  considering  the  undoubted  advantages  to 
themselves  and  to  the  profession  that  will  accrue  from 
an  authoritative  list  of  all  teachers. 


Towards  the  middle  of  July  the  Board  of  Education 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  correspondents  of  secondary 
schools  on  the  subject  of  proposed  examination  for  secon- 
Examinations  clary  schools.  The  circular  was  not 
for  Secondary  headed  with  the  word  “confidential,” 
Schools.  but  ^  Was  clearly  not  'the  intention  of 
the  Board  that  the  matter  should  become  one  of  news¬ 
paper  criticism.  The  circular  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
newspapers,  and  has  been  criticized  in  many  directions. 
Briefly,  the  Board  asked  the  opinion  of  governing  bodies 
and  education  committees  upon  a  scheme  of  examination 
drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  the  Report  of  the  Consultative 
Committee.  The  proposals  are  :  to  substitute  two  examin¬ 
ations  (at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  respectively)  for 
the  many  that  are  now  held  ;  that  in  awarding  certificates 
the  opinion  of  teachers  and  Inspectors  should  be  taken 
into  account;  that  these  examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  Universities  under  the  control  of  a  central  council; 
that  they  should  be  binding  on  State-aided  secondary 
schools  and  optional  on  others.  The  scheme  has  certain 
good  points  ;  but  it  is  still  in  its  initial  stage,  and  public 
criticism  is  premature. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  been  active  during  the 
last  month  in  issuing  circulars  for  the  guidance  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities  during  present  conditions.  Meals  may 
now  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  rate- 
E^Schoots^  payers  whether  the  children  are  at  school 
or  not.  The  Board  have  issued  full  in¬ 
formation  about  procedure  and  suitable  dietary.  In  some 
areas  schools  were  opened  before  the  close  of  the  holidays  ; 
but  this  was  not  always  possible,  as  teachers  were  scattered 
and  many  schools  were  in  the  hands  of  builders  or  of  the 
military  authorities.  In  some  cases  secondary  schools 
also  have  been  requisitioned  for  the  use  of  troops.  The 
Board  authorize  whatever  temporary  arrangements  can 
best  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  district  Inspector, 
and  they  suspend  all  regulations  as  to  size  of  classrooms, 
overcrowding,  and  the  like  where  the  emergency  arises. 
Medical  opinion-recognizes  the  necessity  of  holidays  for 
the  children,  so  that  the  schools  that  opened  in  early 
August  must  close  for  a  week  or  two  before  long.  In 
spite  of  the  absence  of  competitive  examination  for  the 
majority  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools,  the  weaker 
ones  suffer  from  mental  pressure  and  need  recuperative 
periods. 


The  willing  service  shown  by  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  eager  enthusiasm  to  give  that  service, 
form  the  brighter  aspects  of  the  calamity  that  has  fallen 
upon  us.  Boys  and  girls  are  included 
the°Country  among  the  workers.  In  many  areas  Boy 
Scouts  are  giving  useful  help  ;  and  the 
girls  are  no  less  alert  in  helping  the  Red  Cross  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  any  head  mistress  of  a  girls’  school,  public  or 
private,  requires  fuller  information,  it  can  be  had  from 
Miss  F.  R.  Gray,  61  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.  In  our 
July  number  the  leading  article  discussed  the  means  that 
could  be  taken  to  enable  the  younger  generation  to  realize 
the  duty  of  serving  the  country.  War — though  in  England 
we  are  spared  its  worst  horrors — is  a  cruel  teacher ;  but 
it  brings  at  once  the  urgent  call  to  help  and  makes  us 
realize  our  union.  The  call  has  come,  and  nowhere  has 
there  been  lack  of  response.  Suffering  binds  us  more 
closely  together,  and  makes  us  all  willing  to  work  for  the 
common  good. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Prof.  Sir  Edward 
Anwyl.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Welsh6 Board  Welsh  Board  —  a  body  charged,  under 

the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  control 
of  secondary  education  in  Wales.  Recently  the  Central 
Welsh  Board  have  been  compelled  to  prosecute  three 
members  of  their  staff  for  fraud  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  anxiety  resulting  from  this  action  hastened  Sir 
Edward’s  end.  In  December  of  last  year  suspicions  were 
aroused  that  a  supposed  balance  of  £2,000  was  not  to  be 
found.  Investigation  showed  that  a  series  of  frauds  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  that  the  auditors  had 
been  totally  deceived.  A  prosecution  followed,  and  three 
clerks  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.  The 
Board  examine  and  inspect  all  secondary  schools  under 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  in  so  doing 
practically  control  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  Their 
action  has  been  subjected  to  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Welsh  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  they 
have  been  charged  with  imposing  upon  the  schools  a  too 
rigid  academic  system  of  study.  The  disturbance  on  the 
financial  side  of  the  Board’s  work  has  not  in  any  way  af¬ 
fected  their  educational  influence. 


Mme  Montessori  is  expected  to  arrive  in  England  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  next  month,  and  so  far 
Mme  Montessori  ,  ,  ,  ,n 

in  England  no  announcement  has  reached  us  that 

her  proposed  visit  is  to  be  cancelled  on 
account  of  the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mme 
Montessori  has  arranged  to  lecture  to  the  members  of  the 


College  of  Preceptors  on  November  3.  She  will  lecture 
in  French.  She  will  also  give  a  course  of  lessons  for 
students  from  October  26  to  November  21.  The  course 
will  consist  of  eight  lectures  on  the  theory  of  the  method, 
and  eight  hours  of  practice  work :  these  will  be  in  the 
evenings.  On  Saturday  mornings  there  will  be  eight 
hours  of  observation  and  discussion.  The  lessons  will 
be  given  in  French ;  and  will  be  repeated  in  English  and 
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German  to  those  students  who  wish  to  attend 


the  readings 


Progress  of  Education  Bills,  Session  1914. 


in  those  languages.  The  fee  for  the  course  is  twelve 
guineas,  four  guineas  of  which  are  payable  in  advance  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  A.  Bang,  20  Bedford  Street, 
W.C.  Applications  are  asked  for  not  later  than  Septem¬ 
ber  15. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Private  Schools  in  a  National  System. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  28,  Mr.  J.  King  asked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  whether  he  had  re¬ 
cently  received  a  deputation  from  the  Private  Schools  Asso¬ 
ciation;  if  so,  what  was  the  object  of  such  a  deputation;  and 
whether  he  could  indicate  the  substance  of  any  reply  given  to 
this  deputation. 

Mr.  Pease:  I  recently  received  a  joint  deputation  from  the 
College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Association, 
who  desired  to  lay  before  me  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  Private  Schools  to  a  National  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  principal  subject  of  discussion  was  the  State  In¬ 
spection  of  Private  Schools,  but  as  our  discussion  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  informal  exchange  of  views,  there  is  nothing 
which,  at  the  moment,  I  can  publish  with  advantage. 

Mr.  King  :  Was  the  attitude  of  the  deputation  one  of  pro¬ 
test  or  one  of  congratulation? 

Mr.  Pease:  It  was  one  of  inquiry. 


The  Preparatory  Schools  Association. 

The  poll  of  the  Association  of  Preparatory  Schools  (says 
the  Preparatory  Schools  Review')  on  the  question  of  In¬ 
spection  showed  a  small  but  .sufficient  majority  in  favour 
of  all  three  resolutions.  The  main  resolution,  affirming  that 
“  it  is  desirable  that  some  isystem  of  inspection  should  be 
accepted  by  the  head  masters  of  preparatory  schools,”  was 
carried  by  136  to  113,  a  majority  of  23,  and  each  of  the 
other  two  by  a.  majority  of  19.  The  Board  of  Education  will 
therefore  now  be  asked  to  recognize  preparatory  schools  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public-school  .system;  and  on  July  7  a 
deputation  of  public  and  preparatory-school  head  masters  will 
go  and  urge  this  vital  matter  upon  them.  If  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  we  earnestly  hope  they  will  be,  not  only  will 
preparatory  schools  acquire  a  definite  status  within  the  do¬ 
main  of  secondary  education — a  status  hitherto  denied  them 
on  the  ground  of  their  age  limits,  which  do  not  square  with 
those  of  the  official  definition  of  a  secondary  school — but  such 
of  them  as  invite  inspection  from  the  Board  will  be  able  to 
get  it  free  of  cost.  [It  is  understood  that  the  Board  have 
accepted  the  proposals.] 


The  School  Government  Chronicle  gives,  under  date  July 
25,  the  following  list  of  Education  Bills: — 


Title  of  Bill.  Brought  in  by —  Next  Stage. 


Agricultural  Education  in 
Elementary  Schools  [23] 
Children  [142] 

Children  Act(1908)Amend- 
ment  [46] 

Children  (Employment  and 
School  Attendance)  [11] 
[190] 

Continuation  Schools  [211] 

Education  [79] 

Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  [9] 

Education,  Employment, 
and  Maintenance  of  the 
Blind  (No  2)  [308] 
Education  (Provision  of 
Meals)  (Ireland)  [163] 
^Elementary  Education 
(Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  [43]  [154]  [316] 
^Finance  [251]  [333] 


^Intermediate  Education 
(Ireland)  [161] 

*Re  venue  [252] 


University  of  Sheffield  [55] 


Mr.  Jesse 

Collings 
Mr.  Goldstone 
Mr.  Alden 

Mr.  Penman 


Mr.  Chiozza 

Money 
Sir  Richard 

Winfrey 
Mr.  Jowett 


Mr.  Burgoyne 


Mr.  Brady 
Mr.JosephPease 


Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer 

Mr.  Birrell 

Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

Mr.  Stuart- 

Wortley 


*  Government  Bills. 


2nd  Reading. 

2nd  Reading. 

2nd  Reading. 

As  amended  by  the 
Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  further 
considered. 

2nd  Reading. 

2nd  Reading. 

Committed  to  a  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee, 
March  27. 

2nd  Reading. 


2nd  Reading. 
Passed ,  July  17. 


As  amended  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Committee. 

2nd  Reading. 


Agreed  to  by  the  Lords 
without  Amendment, 

July  15. 


Appointments. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  have  appointed  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Margetson,  B.Sc. 
Lond.,  M.Sc..  at  present  Assistant  Professor  at  the  City  and 
Guilds  (Engineering)  College,  Kensington,  to  the  Professor¬ 
ship  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Technical 
College,  Finsbury,  vacated  by  Prof.  E.  G.  Coker  on  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Chair  at  University  College. 

At  Trinity  College,  Mr.  William  Lawrence  Bragg  has  been 
elected  to  a  Fellowship.  Mr.  Bragg,  who  was  born  in  March 
1890,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Peter’s,  Adelaide,  gained  first 
class  honours  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  with  distinction 
in  physiology. 


Open-Air  Education. 

Then  I  come  (said  Mr.  Pease,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  July  28)  to  another  subject  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is  the  provision  of  adequate  open-air 
school  accommodation  for  the  children  who  are  ailing,  debili¬ 
tated,  anaemic,  and  tubercular.  We  have  only  in  the  whole 
country  at  the  present  moment  945  places  in  open-air  schools. 
My  medical  advisers  tell  me  that  half  a  million  children  in 
this  country  are  in  actual  need  of  open-air  treatment.  At 
the  present  moment  we  have  twelve  schools  for  tuberculous 
children,  and  grants  have  been  given  to  these  schools,  which 
enable  not  only  the  capital  expenditure  of  £90  to  be  given, 
or  three-fifths  of  the  capital  expenditure,  but  enable  the 
schools  to  be  given  £3  per  head  more  for  day  pupils  than  we 
can  give  to  the  physically  defective  schools— that  is  to  sav,  a 
grant  of  £9,  and  we  are  able  to  give  to  residential  schools  of 
this  character  £20,  or  £8  more  than  we  give  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  defective  schools.  In  this  way  we  trust  the  Education 
Authorities  will  respond  to  the  needs  and  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  these  ailing  children. 


Work  for  Girls. 

The  President  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses,  Miss 
M.  E.  pobertson,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  press:  — 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  High  Mistress  of  St.  Paul’s  Girls’ 
School,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mis¬ 
tresses  is  taking  steps  to  enable  the  girls  who  will  soon  return  to 
our  schools  to  serve  their  country  by  contributing  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  of  others  who  will  suffer  through  the 
war.  We  have  obtained  from  the  British  Red  Cross  Society 
full  instructions  as  to  the  supplies  most  needed.  Paper  patterns 
of  the  clothing  required  can  be  obtained  from  Devonshire  House 
for  Is.  3d.  We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  these  to  any  head  mis¬ 
tresses  in  the  United  Kingdom  whose  schools,  not  being  already 
enrolled  in  some  local  organization  for  the  same  end,  desire  to 
furnish  their  quota,  large  or  small,  to  the  work.  We  most  cordi¬ 
ally  invite  the  help  of  private  schools.  We  hope  that,  while  all 
schools  thus  combining  will  contribute  work,  many  will  contri¬ 
bute  money  also;  the  supply  of  money  from  those  pupils  who  can 
spare  it  will  suffice  to  buy  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  girls  who 
have  little  or  no  money  to  give  but  will  gladly  devote  time  and 
labour  to  the  cause.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  F.  R. 
Gray,  at  the  Office  of  the  Association,  61  Great  Ormond  Street, 
London,  W.C. 
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To  Boys. 

Sir  Eobert  Baden-Powell  has  issued  the  following  appeal  to 
village  lads: — “Boys  of  Britain,  don’t  go  about  waving  flags 
because  there  is  war.  Any  ass  can  do  that.  And  don’t  stay 
idle  doing  nothing — that  is  almost  worse.  Come  and  do 
something  for  your  country.  She  needs  your  help.  The 
Boy  Scouts  are  now  a  Service  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Come  and  join  the  nearest  troop  in  your  district  and  do  duty 
like  a  man.” 


WHOM  SHALL  WE  TEACH? 

By  D.  E.  Harris, 

Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  Bangor. 

There  is  a  certain  convenience  in  that  definition  of  prim¬ 
ary  and  secondary  education  which  regards  the  primary 
school  as  the  school  of  childhood  and  the  secondary  school  as 
the  school  of  adolescence.  To  the  first  belongs  the  training 
of  the  child  in  those  essentials  of  knowledge  which  society,  as 
it  exists  to-day,  demands  of  all.  To  the  second  we  look  for 
that  continuance  of  education  which,  carried  through  the 
critical  years  of  adolescence,  brings  the  boy  or  girl  to  the 
threshold  of  college  or  calling.  On  this  view  it  might  be 
laid  down  that  primary  education  proper  ends  naturally  at 
about  the  age  of  twelve  and  that  secondary  education  of  some 
kind  or  other  should  then  as  naturally  take  its  place.  To 
this  view  the  primary  teacher  is  likely  to  demur  on  the 
ground  that  established  arrangements  in  this  country  pro¬ 
vide  fox  elementary  education  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen;  while  the  secondary  teacher  may,  from  his  point  of 
view,  urge  that  ten  and  not  twelve  is  the  proper  age  for 
entering  the  secondary  school.  Both  objections  have  reason 
behind  them,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  raise 
a  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  admission  to  the 
secondary  school.  Our  point  is  that  all  education  after 
twelve  is  really  secondary  education  rather  than  primary, 
whether  it  is  now  carried  on  in  a  secondary  school  or  not — 
all  education,  that  is,  that  is  worthy  the  name.  If  this  view 
be  provisionally  conceded  it  may  help  us  to  a  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  “What  shall  we  teach?”  which 
was  discussed  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Educational  Times, 
since  the  curriculum  must  depend  upon  the  pupil. 

Such  arrangements  as  have  been  established  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in  our  coun¬ 
try  assume  that  twelve  is  the  age  of  transfer.  At  this  age 
those  primary-school  children  who  are  fit  for,  and  can  afford 
to  undertake  a  course  of  secondary  education  leading  to  a 
University  career  or  learned  profession  enter  the  secondary 
school  proper.  But  what  of  the  others  who  at  present  remain 
in  the  elementary  school  in  Standards  VI  and  VII  under¬ 
going  such  courses  of  instruction  as  there  can  be  provided 
until  such  time  as  the  statutory  leaving  age  or  wage-earning 
opportunities  offer  an  entry  into  life?  It  is  too  readily 
assumed  that  these,  the  rank  and.  file  of  the  elementary 
schools,  are  scarcely  worth  special  provision.  In  point  of; 
numbers  they  represent  “  the  masses  ”  of  the  coming  gener¬ 
ation,  the  great  army  of  workers — and  voters.  What,  then, 
is  the  extent  of  the  secondary  (or  adolescent)  education  pro¬ 
vided  for  these?  In  our  large  towns  and  centres  of  popula¬ 
tion  the  higher  standard  education  maintained  as  part  of  our 
elementary  system  is  often  well  organized  and  equipped. 
It  is,  moreover,  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  primary  teacher 
in  which  he  often  finds  chiefest  satisfaction.  Considerable 
provision  has  been  made  for  centralizing  the  higher  standard 
work  in  special  schools,  other  schools  in  the  area  acting  as 
contributory  schools  for  this  purpose.  In  this  and  other 
ways  Education  Authorities  have  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
the  education  of  these  upper-standard  children  a  maximum 
of  efficiency  combined  with  economy  in  the  working.  In 
our  smaller  towns  and  more  sparsely  populated  districts, 
however,  far  less  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  most  part 
obtain.  Here  the  upper  standards  become  so  reduced  in 


numbers  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  reasons  of  expense  to 
provide  properly  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  children, 
who  consequently  display  little  liking  for  the  school  and 
leave  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers.  It  is  unfair  to  argue 
from  the  lack  of  interest  in  school  work  shown  by  children 
under  these  conditions  that  they  are  irresponsive  to  educa¬ 
tional  appeal.  That  they  appear  to  be  so  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  provision  made  for 
them.  In  those  places  where  a  real  attempt  has  been  made 
to  understand  the  educational  needs  of  this  class  of  boy  and 
girl  the  response  has,  on  the  whole,  been  as  encouraging  as 
in  any  other  sphere  of  organized  educational  effort. 

What,  then,  is  the  secondary  or  adolescent  education  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who  by  reason  of  their  circum¬ 
stances  are  to  become  workers  and  wage-earners  at  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age?  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  emphasize 
the  child’s  practical  nature  by  providing  handwork  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  with  reference,  if  possible,  to  local  industries, 
courses  in  practical  arithmetic,  geography,  and  civics, 
hygiene  taught  in  a  practical  'common-sense  way,  with  a  good 
background  of  literature.  This  is  the  merest  summary;  the 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  such  a  curriculum  is  an  attempt 
to  recognize  the  nature  and  the  needs  of  the  pupil,  with 
special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  practical  interests. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  tho§e  boys  and  girls 
who  come  within  the  generally  accepted  definition  of  secon¬ 
dary-school  pupils,  we  would  ask  to  whom  among  these  do 
we  really  address  ourselves?  Our  courses  are  planned,  to 
begin  with,  on  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  will  remain  at 
school  for  at  least  four  years.  If,  therefore,  he  leaves  before 
completing  the  course  prescribed  the  school  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  any  incompleteness  or  failure  in  the  result.  Yet 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  secon¬ 
dary-school  pupils  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leave  at  the  end 
of  three  or  even  two  years.  In  face  of  this  admission  can 
we  afford  to  take  the  position  that,  as  these  are  not  proper 
subjects  of  a  secondary-school  education,  the  school  is  under 
no  responsibility  to  face  the  facts  and  devise  such  a  curricu¬ 
lum  as  will  benefit  even  those  who  withdraw  before  com¬ 
pleting.  the  full  course?  Or  is  the  last  word  in  regard  to 
these  to  be  that  the  one  or  two  years’  drill  in  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  mathematics,  together  with  what  else  they  may 
succeed  in  picking  up,  constitutes  the  best  mental  discipline 
available?  It  is  not  our  object  to  emphasize  the  claims  of 
these — the  relative  failures  of  our  system — except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  determine  which  of 
our  pupils  we  really  have  in  view  in  planning  the  curriculum. 

Looked  at  historically  the  institution  of  the  secondary 
school  was  intended  to  provide  a  training  and  a  culture  valu¬ 
able  for  leadership  and  for  leisure,  and  these  aims  must  be 
of  vital  importance  in  any  age,  however  democratic.  But 
the  spread  of  secondary  education  and  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  free  secondary  education  bring  with  them 
the  obligation  to  reconsider  the  whole  question  of 
curriculum  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation’s  needs. 
It  is  when  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  “  ladder  to  the  Universities”  is  so  inadequate 
and  disappointing  as  an  expression  of  the  aim  of  secondary 
education.  And  yet  “  a  careful  study  of  the  [secondary 
school]  time-table  brings  out  the  incontrovertible  fact  that 
the  curriculum  is  dominated — I  do  not  say  exclusively,  but 
very  largely — by  the  demands  of  a  single  class  of  pupils — 
those  pupils,  namely,  who  are  preparing  for  the  matricula¬ 
tion  examination  of  the  University.  The  future  graduate 
must  always  be  an  important  figure  in  a  secondary  school. 
Let  us  admit  that,  boy  for  boy,  he  is  the  most  important 
figure.  Yet  he  is  not  everybody.  He  does  not  represent,  I 
believe,  more  titan  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  and  he  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dominate  the  curriculum  entirely  ”  (J.  C. 
Smith,  “Education  in  Carnarvonshire,”  1911).  If  there  is 
truth  in  this  criticism — and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  is  largely  true  of  secondary  education  in  Wales — it 
would  appear  that  the  pupils  we  really  consider  are  the  small 
percentage  who  proceed  to  the  Universities  and  learned  pro¬ 
fessions. 
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This  may  seem  an  absurd  conclusion  to  draw,  though  few 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  the  “  promising  ” 
pupil — i.e.  the  one  who  shows  signs  of  obtaining  academic 
distinction — often  gets  more  than  his  fair  share  of  attention 
while  the  others  receive  correspondingly  less.  This  may 
possibly  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  chief  aim  of 
our  system  is  to  discover  and  train  those  who  have  it  in  them 
to  become  leaders  of  men  in  their  day  and  generation.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  school’s  function,  it 
still  remains  to  ask  whether  the  academic  is  the  one  and  only 
test  of  capacity.  “  The  whole  boy  goes  to  school,”  and  in 
those  cases  where  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  academic 
curriculum  has  been  made — as,  for  instance,  by  introduction 
of  handwork  and  practical  pursuits,  the  discovery  of  hidden 
aptitudes  and  the  response  to  the  appeal  thus  made  have 
often  been  remarkable.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  these 
practical  interests  are  less  worthy  of  cultivation  than  the 
theoretical  subjects  of  study — a  practical  interest  of  some 
kind  is  to  most  of  us  a  necessity  for  health.  Not  only  iso,  but 
there  is  a  questiop.  of  natural  bent  or  proclivity.  It  is  un¬ 
profitable  and  wasteful  of  time  and  energy  to  force  a  pupil 
whose  interests  are  practical  to  a  regime  of  book-learning. 
It  is  an  old  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  only,  or  the  best, 
discipline  is  obtained  by  compulsory  exercise  upon  the  dis¬ 
tasteful.  Children,  like  their  elders,  will  put  forth  the 
greatest  effort  and  will  achieve  most  when  working  at  some¬ 
thing  in  which  they  are  really  interested,  and  an  interest  in 
practical  pursuits  is  far  more  widely  possessed  than  the  time¬ 
tables  of  our  schools  and  colleges  would  indicate. 

The  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  on  Practical 
Work  in  Secondary  Schools,  published  In  1913,  shows  how 
necessary  a  part  of  a  secondary  education  is  systematic  work 
with  the  hands,  and  how  repaying  in  interest  and  response 
any  departure  of  the  curriculum  in  this  direction  is.  The 
findings  of  the  Consultative  Committee  are  an  ample  con¬ 
firmation,  by  appeal  to  experience,  of  those  more  general 
and  theoretical  conclusions  to  which  the  systematic  obser¬ 
vation  of  child  nature  leads,  and  one  thing  seems  certain — 
viz.,  that  in  any  reconsideration  of  the  curriculum  a  much 
larger  place  should  be  found  for  practical  work.  This  is  not 
urged  on  “  vocational  ”  or  utilitarian  grounds  but  for  purely 
educational  reasons,  and  because  we  should  try  to  teach — i.e. 
get  at — all  our  pupils  and  not  merely  those  whose  interests 
are  purely  theoretical  and  acquisitive.  More  than  this,  ex¬ 
perience  goes  to  show  that  the  inclusion  of  handwork  in  the 
curriculum  actually  increases  interest  in  other  and  more 
academic  subj  ects,  the  confidence  gained  in  the  one  sphere  of 
activity  reacting  favourably  in  other  directions.  As  to  the 
effect  on  discipline  and  the  growth  of  a  corporate  spirit  there 
can  be  no  question.  Of  course  it  means  that  some  things 
hitherto  held  sacred  on  account  of  their  traditional  place  in 
the  curriculum  have  to  go;  what  these  are  must  be  decided 
by  each  one  of  us  according  to  our  special  circumstances. 
One  thing  is,  however,  clear:  if  we  are  going  to  make  an 
attempt  to  bring  all  our  pupils  within  our  educational  net, 
and  not  merely  specialize  on  a  select  few,  there  must  be 
liberal  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  practical  skill  in 
handwork  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  well  as  the  more  purelv 
intellectual  appeal  to  which  we  have  so  far,  for  the  /most  part, 
addressed,  ourselves  in  framing  the  school  curriculum. 


THE  MONTESSORI  CONFERENCE. 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith, 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Manchester 


The  Montessori  Conference  at  East  Runton  was,  as  far  as 
1  know,  the  first  organized  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  a 
movement  which  is  rapidly  becoming  influential.  The  con¬ 
ference  brought  together  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers,  administrators,  and  representatives  of  Universities 
and  training  colleges,  as  well  as  members  of  the  class  offici¬ 
ally  known  as  “  persons  interested  in  education.”  There  was 


a  large  contingent  of  teachers  of  young  children,  but  they  by 
no  means  monopolized  the  conference.  On  the  contrary,  the 
value  of  the  meetings  was  largely  due  to  the  great  variety  of 
experience  represented.  The  originators  of  the  conference 
wisely  included  in  the  program  some  subjects  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  secondary  schools  and  to  institutions  for  remedial 
education,  and  this  comprehensiveness  of  outlook  was  one 
reason  for  the  large  attendance.  Another  circumstance 
which  made  the  conference  significant  was  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  members  were  actively  engaged  in  educational 
experiments  upon  the  same  general  lines,  though  in  very 
various  fields.  Some  members  were  conducting  Montessori 
schools  or  classes,  others  were  teachers  in  Kindergartens  or 
junior  classes,  who  were  employing  similar  but  relatively 
independent  methods.  Such  classes  ranged  from  those  with 
high  fees  for  the  children  of  the  comparatively  rich  to  free 
classes  for  workhouse  children  or  consumptives.  In  the 
same  way,  there  were  a  few  masters  and  mistresses  from 
secondary  schools  who  were  applying  the  same  principles  to 
the  teaching  of  older  pupils,  and  teachers  from  special  .schools 
of  many  types  dealing  with  particular  classes  of  abnormal 
children. 

The  composition  of  the  conference  saved  it  from  being 
either  an  assemblage  of  faddists  or  of  worshippers  of  the 
letter  of  the  “Montessori  Method.”  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  representatives  of  both  these  classes,  but  they  formed  a 
small  minority.  On  the  other  hand,  I  met  several  critics  of 
Dr.  Montessori’s  doctrines  who  were  by  no  means  convinced 
that  these  doctrines  are  an  advance  on  previous  theories. 
The  dominant  view  was  that  Montessori  methods  are  one  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  much  wider  principle,  that  they  are  useful  in 
themselves  and  rich  in  valuable  suggestions,  but  that  they 
require  amendment  in  their  details  and  suffer  from  serious 
omissions.  The  conference  more  and  more  came  to  feel  that 
we  are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  distinctively  English 
movement  which  will  incorporate  the  valuable  elements  in 
Dr..  Montessori’s  methods,  but  which  must  develop  on  rela¬ 
tively  independent  lines. 

The  aim  of  this  wider  movement  proved,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  difficult  of  definition.  It  was  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  introduction  of  greater  freedom  in  the  schools, 
more  room  for  individual  choice  and  less  interference  and  re¬ 
pression  by  the  teachers.  We  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
children  learning  self-control  by  using  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  of  developing  their  natural  powers.  We  heard 
also  about  the  teacher’s  duty  of  self-effacement.*  A  good 
deal  of /what  was  said  upon  these  subjects  appeared  to  me  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  unreal,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  movement 
was  still  too  young  for  it  to  be  able  to  formulate  its  object 
with  precision.  Hence  the  freedom  which  we  were  exhorted 
to  promote  remained  jiartly  hidden  in  a  mist  of  words. 

There  were,  however,  two  helpful  attempts  at  definition 
which  did  much  to  give  cohesion  to  the  conference.  One  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  who  read  the  first 
paper  in  the  absence  through  illness  of  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes. 
His  subj  ect  was  “  The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Montessori  Move¬ 
ment,”  and  he  urged  that  .the  significance  of  Montessori 
methods  was  due  to  the  principle  which  underlay  them. 
They  were  one  application  of  the  principle  that  freedom  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  so  that  the  child’s  mind  can 
develop  rightly  only  when  it  is  free  from  repression  or  dog¬ 
matic  interference.  Ereedom  means  liberty  of  choice,  but 
such  liberty  implies  a  sense  ,of  responsibility  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  consequences  which  will  follow  from  the  course 
of  action  chosen.  Our  methods  of  teaching  leave  room  for 
the  child’s  freedom  when  we  give  him  the  assistance  he  re¬ 
quires,  but  leave  him  independent  and  avoid  all  unnecessary 
restraint.  We  must  let  him  act  in  his  own  way  because  that 
way  is  the  best  for  him,  only  we  must  see  that  his  ignorance 
does  not  lead  him  into  danger.  Here  we  have  the  idea  of 
freedom  as  the  law  of  mental  growth  demanding  absence  of 
restraint  and  respect  for  personal  proclivities. 

Lord  Lytton’s  speech  helped  to  give  breadth  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  discussions,  but  his  conception  of  freedom  was  rather 
superficial.  A  more  penetrating  discussion  of  the  question 
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was  given  us  by  Prof.  Culverwell  in  his  paper  on  “  The 
Biological  Aspect  of  the  Montessori  Movement.”  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  physiological  and  psychological  freedom. 
Physiological  freedom  means  that  the  child  can  react  to  any 
stimulus  in  the  manner  determined  by  its  physiological  con¬ 
dition  without  interference  from  outside.  For  instance,  a 
child  would  be  physiologically  free  if  its  movements  were 
subject  to  no  limitation  by  its  environment.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  obviously  incapable  of  realization,  but  a  child  has  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  physiological  freedom  according  to 
the  larger  or  smaller  variety  of  changes  or  movements  which 
its  relation  to  its  environment  renders  possible.  Psycho¬ 
logical  freedom,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  not  upon  the 
number  or  variety  of  movements  (open  to  the  child,  but  upon 
whether  the  child  is  left  free  to  execute  the  particular  move¬ 
ment  selected  by  it.  All  other  movements  may  be  inhibited 
without  depriving  the  child  of  the  sense  of  freedom.  In  in¬ 
fancy  and  early  childhood  the  importance  of  physiological 
freedom  is  very  great.  For  one  thing  we  cannot  be  sure  what 
movements  the  child  desires  to  execute,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  giving  psychological  freedom  unless  we 
give  physiological  freedom  also.  But  further,  if  we  stop  the 
child  from  making  some  movement  natural  to  it,  we  cannot 
control  the  alternative  change  which  will  be  effected  in  the 
child’s  organism  by  the  nervous  energy  which  would  have 
found  its  natural  outlet  in  the  movement  we  prevented.  For 
instance,  it  is  highly  probable  that  stammering  has  in  some 
cases  been  due  to  children  having  been  compelled  to  write 
with  their  right  hands  when  they  would  naturally  have  used 
their  left.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  child’s  relation 
to  the  moral  world,  the  .position  is  a  different  one.  Here  the 
child  cannot  adapt  itself  to  its  environment  without  assist¬ 
ance.  This  assistance  must  in  the  school  be  given  by  the 
teacher  who  cannot  efface  himself,  though  his  control  will  be 
exerted  very  largely  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  person¬ 
ality,  by  a  look  or  a  word,  and  much  less  frequently  by  re¬ 
pressive  interference.  In  every  system  of  education  the 
teacher’s  personality  must  be  of  supreme  importance. 

The  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  interference  with  the 
child’s  freedom  of  movement  and  of  choice  was  regarded  by 
most  speakers  as  the  fundamental  principle  underlying  Mon- 
tessori’s  methods.  Thus  Miss  de  Lissa  claimed  that  Dr. 
Montessori  shared  Froebel’s  view  that  the  child  must  de¬ 
velop  by  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  inner  life,  and 
Mine  Pujol  Segalas  emphasized  the  large  scope  given  by 
Dr.  Montessori  to  the  child’s  spontaneous  activities. 

Two  other  aspects  of  freedom  were  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  though  hardly  so  fully  as  might  have  been  desired. 
In  the  first  place,  the  negative  conception  of  the  absence  of 
repression  was  to  some  extent  supplemented  by  the  more 
positive  demand  that  opportunities  should  be  given  for  the 
development  of  the  child’s  whole  nature.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Dr.  J.  Walker  and  others  criticized  Dr.  Montessori’s  methods 
on  the  ground  that  they  failed  to  foster  the  child’s  imagin¬ 
ation  and  religious  instincts.  Secondly,  the  truth  that  free¬ 
dom  in  the  highest  sense  can  be  attained  only  through  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  moral  law  was  touched  on  by  one  or  two  speakers, 
but  was  left  undeveloped. 

On  the  whole,  the  true  nature  of  freedom  had  more  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  descriptions  of  results  attained  in 
practice  than  by  the  theoretical  disquisitions.  In  addition 
to  the  accounts  of  the  work  done  in  Montessori  classes  and 
Kindergartens  conducted  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  we  had  a 
demonstration  by  Dr.  Yorke  Trotter  of  the  success  of  his 
method  of  teaching  music.  He  explained  how  he  treated  the 
acquisition  of  mechanical  skill  purely  as  a  means  to  a  higher 
end  and  discouraged  slavish  imitation  of  the  teacher.  His 
object  was  to  cultivate  the  pupil’s  instinct  for  music  as  a 
means  of  expressing  his  own  emotions  or  of  appreciating  the 
meaning  of  the  compositions  of  great  musicians.  Fie  there¬ 
fore  allowed  the  learner  a  wide  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  the  music  studied,  cultivated  free  composition 
from  the  beginning,  and  led  his  pupils  to  read  music  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  would  read  a  poem.  The  per¬ 
formances  of  some  boys  and  girls  taught  upon  these  lines 


supplied  cogent  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Trotter’s 
methods. 

The  most  illuminating  address  was,  however,  undoubtedly 
that  of  Mr.  Homer  Lane,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Little 
Commonwealth  at  Batcombe  in  Dorsetshire.  This  institution 
is  now  well  known,  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  short  space  to 
do  justice  to  Mr.  Lane’s  account  of  its  first  year  of  work. 
The  transformation  within  so  short  a  time  of  a  number  of 
hardened  juvenile  delinquents  into  “citizens”  of  a  little 
State,  in  which  the  standard  of  conduct  is  higher  than  that 
obtaining  in  most  schools,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  educa¬ 
tional  achievements  of  our  time.  The  principles  followed 
by  Mr.  Lane  and  his  helpers  are  to  treat  the  boys  and  girls 
as  having  a  rightful  claim  to  confidence  and  respect.  They 
are  subject  to  the  fewest  possible  restraints,  though  there  is 
in  the  background  the  possibility  of  depriving  rebels  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  On  one  occasion  only  has  this  extreme 
measure  been  employed,  when  it  at  once  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
calcitrant’s  submission.  The  fact  that  these  so-called  young 
criminals  should  have  themselves  evolved,  and  should  obey,  a 
stringent  code  of  rules  and  regulations  is  most  instructive. 
It  shows  both  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  also  the  necessity  and 
value  of  social  control  as  a  means  for  promoting  moral  free¬ 
dom.  The  true  relation  between  individual  freedom  and  the 
control  exercised  by  a  strong  but  not  repressive  social  en¬ 
vironment  has  thus  been  worked  out  in  practice. 

The  general  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  that  the  self-government  which  was  partially  intro¬ 
duced  into  public  schools  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  successors, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  is  capable  of  wide  extension.  We  see  signs  of  this 
extension  in  many  of  the  newer  methods  of  teaching,  in 
handwork  for  example,  and  in  the  less  mechanical  form  of 
discipline  which  is  becoming  general.  Recent  advances  in 
psychology,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  names  of  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  Freud,  and  Kiilpe,  have  given  us  fresh  insight 
into  the  mental  and  moral  effects  which  such  an  extension  of 
self-government  is  calculated  to  produce.  The  experiments 
of  which  we  heard  seem  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  freedom  into  school  life  and  work  will 
involve  important  changes  in  educational  methods  of  which 
the  ultimate  results  cannot  be  foreseen.  We  have  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  on  our  guard  against  exaggeration  and  against 
any  unnecessary  break  with  existing  methods  which  have 
proved  their  value.  We  need  not  swear  allegiance  to  any 
single  teacher,  certainly  not  to  Dr.  Montessori.  The  move¬ 
ment  towards  greater  freedom  requires  the  co-operation  of 
all  classes  of  teachers,  of  psychologists,  of  social  reformers, 
and  of  our  leaders  in  ethics,  philosophy,  and  religion.  Given 
such  co-operation  there  is  ground  for  hoping  that  a  system 
of  education  will  be  gradually  evolved  which  will  raise  the 
level  of  our  whole  social  life. 


CONFERENCE  ON  FURTHER  EDUCATION  AT 

LETCHWORTH. 


By  Our  Special  Representative. 

Hnder  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  members  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Workers’  Educational  Association, 
and  local  members  organized  a  notable  conference  on  Further 
Education  at  Pixmore  Hall,  Letchworth.  Delegates  were 
sent  from  various  educational  associations,  education  com¬ 
mittees,  technical  schools  and  schools  of  art,  and  teachers’ 
guilds  and  associations,  and  the  interest  in  the  meetings  was 
maintained  from  the  opening  on  Saturday,  July  25,  until  the 
close  on  Friday,  the  31st. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  opened  the  conference.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  extension  of 
education  after  the  age  of  fourteen  should  be  compulsory  or 
not,  but,  having  regard  to  the  low  wages  of  many  of  the 
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workers,  lie  urged  that  the  right  of  the  parent  to  the  aid 
afforded  by  their  children  to  the  family  exchequer  must  be 
respected.  The  best  hope,  he  thought,  lay  in  obtaining  the 
voluntary  co-operation  of  employers,  and  instanced  the  work 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  as  an  example  of  efficiency  under- 
voluntary  methods. 

Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard,  J.P., 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates. 

Monday’s  meetings  were  concerned  with  Further  Educa¬ 
tion  in  England  and  in  London.  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  M.A. 
(late  Director,  Manchester  Technical  School),  advocated  the 
inhibition  of  child  labour  under  the  age  of  thirteen  in  order 
to  assure  healthy  life  for  education  after  that  age,  within 
ordinary  working  hours,  and  Mr.  C.  K.  Ogden,  B.A.  (joint 
author  of  “  The  Problem  of  the  Continuation  School”),  advo¬ 
cated  a  four  and  a-half  days’  working  week,  so  that  the  rest 
could  be  spent  under  educational  influences.  Eight  hours 
should  be  so  spent  and  given  to  practical  or  laboratory  work, 
theoretical  instruction  bearing  upon  such  work,  drawing, 
mathematics,  composition,  and  general  social  knowledge.  An 
evening  school  system  was  impossible.  The  school  he  advo¬ 
cated  should  be  organized  for  and  by  members  of  a  given 
trade,  with  the  support  of  the  municipality  and  the  State. 
The  voluntary  system  had  completely  failed. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smail  (Organizer  of  Trade  Schools,  L.C.C.) 
expected  little  progress  on  voluntary  lines.  Any  scheme  of 
further  education  should  be  prefaced  by  the  restriction  of 
juvenile  hours  of  labour.  A  Royal  Commission  of  Juvenile 
Labour  was  wanted  to  formulate  a  national  policy  in  regard 
to  work,  hours,  training,  and  education;  in  short,  a  sound  and 
consistent  national  policy  on  the  broadest  lines,  for  which 
half  a  million  per  annum  should  be  reserved. 

Miss  E.  H.  Durham  (Organizer  pf  Women’s  Technical 
Classes,  L.C.C.)  also  urged  a  reduction  of  working  hours 
and  a  compulsory  system;  Mr.  Shadrach  Hicks  (Principal 
of  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute)  concurred  with  this.  Such 
education  must  be  carried  on  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  daytime. 

Further  Education  in  Scotland  was  dilated  upon  on  Tues¬ 
day  by  Mr.  D.  McNally  (Head  of  Continuation  Work,  Edin¬ 
burgh  School  Board)  and  by  Mr.  J.  Clark  (Clerk  to  Glasgow 
School  Board).  The  former,  whilst  of  opinion  that  compul¬ 
sion  must  come,  would  not  rush  into  it,  and  Mr.  Clark  showed 
that,  although  compulsory  powers  were  given  to  Scotland,  the 
average  employer  not  being  ripe  for  providing  educational 
facilities  for  these  young  workers,  only  one  large  Board — 1 
that  of  Glasgow — had  applied  those  powers.  But  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  for  such  powers;  he  could  not  see  how, 
otherwise,  their  object  could  be  attained  or  the  nation  en¬ 
abled  to  compete  with  other  nations. 

Miss  Winifred  Jevons  spoke  on  Further  Education  in 
America. 

Further  Education  in  Germany  was  spoken  to  on  Wednes¬ 
day  by  Dr.  Kobelt  (Organizer  of  Rural  Continuation  Schools 
in  Germany).  Intelligence,  machinery,  and  money  should 
not,  he  urged,  be  our  idolized  rulers,  but  our  servants  to 
help  us  to  educate  freer  and  more  capable  descendants,  and 
the  exchange  between  men  of  science  and  theory  should  be 
followed  by  one  between  the  pedagogues  of  different  nations 
engaged  in  active  practical  work  for  the  good  of  European 
culture.  Mr.  T.  R.  Hawes,  M.A.  (Head  Master,  Castleford 
Secondary  School),  showed  how  successful  the  compulsory 
system  had  been  in  Altona.  Hamburg,  her  neighbour,  had 
in  consequence,  adopted  it ;  why  not  England  ? 

Mr.  J..  Willis  Bund  (Chairman  of  Worcester  Education 
Committee),  speaking  on  Non-Vocational  Education,  affirmed 
that  a  general  and  wide  education  for  a  child  was  preferable 
to  a  special  training.  The  elementary  course  should  end  at 
ten;  from  then  to  fifteen  compulsory  education  at  a  secon¬ 
dary  school  was  required.  After  the  first  year  or  so  some 
idea  would  be  obtained  as  to  what  the  child  was  fitted  for, 
upon  which  its  after  teaching  could  be  built  up. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson  (Director  of  Education,  Ealing)  said 
technical  skill  was  not  everything,  and  the  complete  life  was 


not  possible  unless  the  educational  environment  during  ado¬ 
lescence  fostered  culture,  sweetness,  and  light.  Miss  Honey 
(Secretary  of  the  Women’s  Department,  W.E.A.)  pleaded 
for  liberty  for  responsible  teachers  to  draw  up  their  own 
curriculum.  There  was  too  much  tendency  to  give  the  chil¬ 
dren  not  the  classes  they  want,  but  such  classes  as  grown-upi 
people  consider  they  ought  to  have.  Mr.  W.  R.  Rae,  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  concurred. 
Doubly  capable  young  citizens,  with  developed  personalities, 
were  what  we  ought  to  develop.  The  subordination  of  the 
individual  and  the  standardization  of  brains  attempted  in  the 
German  specialized  schools  was  unnatural. 

Vocational  Education  occupied  the  attention  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  Thursday.  Mr.  W.  P.  Donald,  LL.B.  (Town  Clerk 
of  Barnsley),  contended  that  no  education  was  more  than  a 
makeshift  which  left  the  further  education  of  our  boys  and 
girls  until  after  a  day’s  exhausting  work.  Good  citizens,  no 
less  than  fulty  qualified  industrial  units,  should  be  its  aim. 
It  was  time  Ave  got  away  from  our  medieval  conception  of 
education  and  remembered  that  the  subjects  often  regarded 
as  cultural  were  originally  included  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
educational  institutions  because  of  their  vocational  Arnlue. 
Mr.  Trevor  H.  Walsh,  M.A.  (Assistant  Secretary  Kent 
Higher  Education  Committee),  pleaded  for  a  higher  standard 
of  further  education  for  our  Arillage  boys,  the  lack  of  which 
Avas  largely  responsible  for  the  jrarrow  outlook  and  poor 
imagination  of  so  many  of  our  rural  population.  Mr.  W. 
Howard  Hazell  (Director  of  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Vinev)  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Ferguson,  M.A.  (Education  Organizer  at  Bourn- 
A'illc  Works)  also  spoke. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Miss  Kempson  (Head  of  Domestic 
Science  Department,  South-Western  Polytechnic).  Uni¬ 
formity  of  treatment  Avas,  she  affirmed,  a  grave  mistake  in 
any  branch  of  education  at  its  present  stage,  and  in  no  branch 
was  it  adaptable  to  local  or  indiAudual  needs  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  in  domestic  subjects.  Modern  education  was  too 
prone  to  minimize  the  importance  of  domestic  Avorlc  and  to 
regard  it  as  something  derogatory,  and  literary  training  was 
no  less  a  necessity  in  this  sphere  than  any  other.  Mrs. 
McKillop’s  paper  pleaded  for  a  large  constructive  scheme 
of  instruction  for  domestic  service,  five  or  ten  years  ahead  of 
developments.  The  entire  status  of  servants  must  be  altered, 
and  they  must  not  practise  with  old-fashioned  implements 
and  subject  to  old  traditions. 

Canon  J.  IT.  B.  Masterman,  M.A.  (President  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild),  drew  a  large  audience  to  his  introductioni 
of  the  subject,  the  Teaching  of  Civics.  Citizenship  could 
be  taught  as  part  of  our  system  of  national  education,  Avas 
his  assertion,  but  not  on  the  lines  of  the  dreary  manuals  we 
Avere  acquainted  with.  Little,  lioweArer,  could  be  done  with 
the  present  crowded  elementary-school  curriculum  beyond 
an  intelligent  preparation  for  citizenship  by  showing  how 
the  present  had  groAvn  out  of  the  past.  His  dream  was  that 
when  the  child  left  school  at  fifteen  he  or  she  should  attend 
classes  on  one  afternoon  a  week  for  two  years,  one  year  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  should  be  gtoen  to  domestic 
subjects  (and  Avliy  not  the  boy  also?)  and  the  other  to  citizen¬ 
ship.  The  coiwersational  method  of  instruction  by  the  right 
teacher  Avas  the  most  effective.  The  answer  to  the  question 
“  What  is  democracy?  ”  would  be  the  best  starting-point, 
leading  through  the  civilizations  of  the  past  and  ghung  the 
history  and  development  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  and 
our  party  system.  Then,  coming  to  the  present  and  to  local 
life,  such  life  and  its  government  and  expenditure  could  be 
treated  in  a  Avorthy  and  dignified  Avay  which  Avould  smite  the 
cynic  to  the  dust.  He  would  have  a  monthly  enrolment  of 
citizens,  qualified  by  such  tuition,  as  a  civic  function. 

The  Aveek’s  conference  closed  on  Friday  afternoon  with  tAvo 
papers  by  Miss  K.  L.  Johnston  (Maria  Grey  Training  Col¬ 
lege)  and  Prof.  Foster  Watson  (late  Professor  of  Education, 
Aberystwyth)  on  the  ProArision  and  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Further  Education.  Miss  Johnston’s  ideas  embodied  a 
training  college  with  numbers  regulated  by  the  opportunities 
for  practical  work  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  capacity  of' 
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the  staff,  a  demonstration  school  at  which  the  staff  of  the 
college  would  be  at  liberty  to  conduct  courses  on  which  dis¬ 
cussion  and  debate  could  be  based,  and,  last  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  continued  and  extended  co-operation  of  schools. 
Prof.  Foster  Watson  lamented  the  half-hearted  support 
given  by  parents  and  employers  to  further  education.  There 
could  be  no  satisfactory  education  until  it  was  compulsory, 
but  they  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  having  it  before  they 
had  the  necessary  equipment  and  efficiency. 

The  conference  was  varied  by  excursions  to  Cambridge  and 
Hatfield  House,  a  dramatic  performance,  concerts,  and  a 
masque  and  pageant. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  TEACHERS  OF 
ENGLISH. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON,  AUGUST  1—15. 


By  S.  P.  B.  Mais. 

There  were  probably  many  of  us  who  had  looked  forward  to 
this  first  summer  meeting  since  Christmas.  But  to  damp  our 
enthusiasm,  the  two  preliminary  days  were  so  wet  that  Stratford- — 
dry  cheery  Stratford — became  for  once  forlorn  and  dismal. 

On  Monday,  with  our  minds  running  on  the  likelihood  of  Eng¬ 
land  engaging  in  a  war  of  gigantic  proportions,  we  found  it  hard 
at  first  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  our  subject.  Sir  Sidney 
Lee  took  the  chair  and  opened  the  Conference  in  a  speech  preg¬ 
nant  with  matter.  He  told  us  that  in  Shakespeare’s  time  a  school¬ 
master  in  Leicestershire,  one  John  Brinsley,  had  lamented  that  too 
little  care  was  taken  “  in  respect  to  train  up  scholars  so  as  they  be 
able  to  express  their  minds  purely  and  readily  in  our  own  tongue 
and  to  increase  in  the  practice  of  it.”  He  also  quoted  further 
from  Brinsley,  that  “  the  purity  and  elegance  of  our  own  language 
is  to  be  esteemed  a  chief  part  of  the  honour  of  our  nation,  which 
we  all  ought  to  advance  as  much  as  in  us  lieth.”  Sir  Sidney  Lee 
suggested  that  this  would  make  an  admirable  motto  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler,  of  Clifton  College,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
popularize  the  teaching  of  English  in  public  schools,  read  a  paper 
on  “The  Study  of  Shakespeare  in  Schools.”  He  emphasized  the 
unhappy  state  of  a  country  that  was  unable  to  appreciate  her 
greatest  genius.  To  remedy  this,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
teacher  must  no  longer  stand  between  Shakespeare  and  the  child  ; 
but  must  smooth  away  just  those  difficulties  that  prevent  great 
literature  from  making  its  own  way  to  the  hearts  of  children.  He 
urged  that  a  play  should  always  be  read  in  its  entirety  before  any 
detailed  study  is  attempted.  Miss  McCroben  said  that  all  these 
questions  invariably  resolved  themselves  into  one — the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to  attain  any  result  worthy  of  the 
name,  the  Shakespearean  tutor  must  be  a  fine  reader,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  and  well  informed  in  all  periods  of 
the  drama.  Every  school,  she  insisted,  ought  to  be  provided  with 
the  best  Shakespearean  criticism.  Dr.  Rouse,  who  opened  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  denounced  the  examination  system  and  the  Clarendon 
Press  edition  of  the  plays. 

On  Tuesday,  Sir  Edward  Cooke  presided.  Prof.  S.  II.  Clark, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Music  of 
Poetry,”  and  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  audience.  He  opened 
with  a  comparison  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  pointed  out  that 
though  identical  in  many  ways,  there  was,  in  one  particular  es¬ 
pecially,  a  vast  difference:  poetry  possessed  a  music  which  prose 
lacked.  He  criticized  “  musicians  who  brought  their  own  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  art  to  bear  upon,  and  invariably  to  confuse, 
the  natural  music  of  the  poet.”  A  poet,  he  said,  could  not  put  all 
his  heart  into  words  and  so  he  made  use  of  music  to  arouse  imagin¬ 
ation  and  emotion.  First  of  all  in  all  poetry  there  must  be  melody, 
a  melody  that  comes  from  the  author’s  placement  of  his  emphatic 
syllables.  He  illustrated  this  by  a  quotation  from  “  Macbeth,”  and 
he  denounced  the  stage  method  of  depicting  the  witches  as  com¬ 
mon  scolds,  thereby  missing  the  melodic  climax.  Secondly,  there 
must  be  “  tone  colour  ”  or  “  instrumentation.  To  illustrate  this 
he  quoted  Arnold’s  “  The  moonlit  solitude  mild  of  the  midmost 
ocean,”  a  line,  he  said,  which  did  not  imitate  peace,  it  brought 
peace  with  its  very  sound.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  rhythm:  omit 
rhythm,  and  poetry  was  gone,  even  though  the  poetic  remained. 

Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  then  read  a  paper  on  “  Poetry,  the 
Education  of  Consciousness.”  Another  poet,  Mr.  John  Drink- 
water,  followed  with  “  The  Value  of  Poetry  in  Education.  He 
decried  the  present  attitude  towards  art  and  bitterly  described 


how  people  were  told  to  seek  beauty,  but  were  never  shown  what 
beauty  was.  He  advocated  sending  companies  round  the  villages 
to  play  Shakespeare  as  one  means  of  raising  the  general  level  of 
the  public  tone.  In  less  than  a  generation,  he  said,  the  people 
would  desire  decent  conditions,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  desire, 
would  have  them.  Education,  he  said,  has  been,  up  to  now,  all 
wrong.  The  one  faculty  in  humanity  which  would  train  moral 
judgments  had  never  been  stirred.  The  alert  and  provocative 
spirit  of  poetry  was  needed.  Had  this  only  been  fostered  in  the 
past,  the  hideous  and  blasphemous  tragedy  that  had  fallen  on 
Europe  to-day  would  have  been  impossible. 

On  Wednesday,  with  Mr.  William  Archer  in  the  chair,  Miss 
Elsie  Fogerty  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Co-ordinative  Speech 
Training.”  Prof.  Jones,  speaking  on  “The  Use  of  Phonetics,” 
made  an  able  appeal  for  the  general  introduction  of  a  phonetic 
system.  Miss  Laura  Smithson  implored  those  who  taught  voice 
production  never  to  let  children  recite  together,  never  to  select 
lengthy  pieces  for  recitation,  never  to  try  to  teach  expression 
through  the  medium  of  a  piece  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  child’s 
mind,  and  never  to  allow  children  to  memorize  words,  parrot-like, 
line  by  line,  regardless  of  the  thought  and  feeling  underlying  the 
words.  More  important  than  the  negative  side  of  her  remarks 
was  the  valuable  suggestion  that  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
tell  in  their  own  words  the  story  of  the  poem  they  were  about  to 
learn.  This  is  her  method:  she  reads  a  poem;  the  class  go  off  into 
an  adjoining  room  and  come  out  one  by  one  to  tell  the  story,  each 
in  his  or  her  own  way. 

On  Thursday,  Dr.  Rouse  presided,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Thomas,  of 
Minnesota,  read  a  paper  on  “  Oral  Composition.”  He  suggested 
that  the  great  problem  in  teaching  composition  was  to  keep  before 
the  students  the  illusion  of  reality,  and  it  was  here  that  oral  com¬ 
position  was  useful.  He  advocated  allowing  pupils  to  speak  from 
notes.  The  more  timid  might  even  be  permitted  to  speak  from 
manuscript.  To  increase  the  vocabulary  he  recommended  the 
habit  of  committing  to  memory  not  only  passages  of  poetry  but 
of  prose  also.  To  remedy  awkwardness  he  said  that  diagrams  and 
tables  of  figures  on  a  blackboard  might  be  used  by  the  young 
speaker.  To  combat  slovenliness  of  diction  he  recommended  an 
insistence  on  an  intelligible  reading  of  literature.  It  might  be 
well  to  take  to  heart  Mr.  Shaw’s  injunction  in  “  Pygmalion,” 

“  You  are  a  human  being  with  the  soul  of  a  human  being.  You 
have  been  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  articulation.  Stop  that 
infernal  sniffing.”  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  opened  the  discussion. 

On  Friday,  with  Miss  H.  M.  White  in  the  chair,  Miss  Amice 
Macdonell  read  a1  paper  on  “Acting  in  Schools.”  She  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  imitative  faculty  latent  in  children,  and  told  of 
her  personal  experiences  with  youthful  players. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  presided,  and  Mr.  Bundle  Milli- 
ken  read  a  paper  on  “  Shakespeare’s  Historical  Plays  in  Schools.” 

The  American  Section  of  the  Conference  handed  in  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  week’s  meetings  on  Saturday,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  conference  might  continue  yearly. 

The  second  week  started  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Prof.  Trench.  Sir  Frederic  Wedman,  however,  presided  on  Mon¬ 
day,  and  Mr.  Justin  Macarthy  and  Miss  Pagan  read  interesting 
papers  on  “The  Interpretation  of  Drama.” 

Mr.  Macarthy  presided  on  Tuesday,  in  the  absence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  D.  II.  Madden,  and  Lady  Isabel  Margesson  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  Drama  of  Childhood,”  in  which  she  laid  stress  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  freedom  for  the  child;  he  must  be  given  the  chance  to  make 
heaps  of  mistakes,  for  only  by  so  doing  will  he  win  out  in  the  end. 
She  made  some  very  valuable  comments  on  the  weakness  of  the  ab¬ 
stract  in  children  and  the  necessity  of  beginning  with  the  concrete. 
She  then  quoted  from  Ebenezer  Cooke,  who  maintained  that  the 
infant  could  not  develop  a  keen  eye  and  fine  taste  unless  it  began 
on  the  healthy  basis  of  being  allowed  to  be  a  savage., 

On  Wednesday,  Prof.  W.  F.  Trench,  of  Dublin,  presided,  and 
Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  read  a  paper  on  “Word  Values.” 
He  was  followed  by  Miss  C.  L.  Thomson  on  “  The  Appreciation  of 
Poetry.”  She  said  that  it  was  a  reproach  on  the  teacher  that 
there  was  so  little  real  appreciation  of  poetry.  It  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  qualification  of  every  teacher  of  English  that  he  or  she 
read  much  for  pleasure,  wrote  original  matter,  and  possessed  a 
good  voice.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  not  to  appear  to 
teach,  but  to  see  the  faculties  of  the  pupils  in  motion.  If  teachers 
showed  an  enthusiam  for  fine  poetry,  there  would  soon  grow  up  a 
race  of  Englishmen  able  and  keen  to  appreciate  the  noblest  aims 
of  existence. 

I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  conference, 
but  it  will  at  once  be  seen  from  the  very  titles  of  the  papers  read 
how  immensely  instructive  and  varied  were  the  points  of  view  put 
forward.  We  may  go  back  to  our  respective  schools  next  term 
convinced  that  the  teaching  of  English  is  at  any  rate  in  enthusias- 
1  tic  hands,  and  that  the  pioneers  of  to-day  will  see  to  it  that  some 
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of  the  faults  which  everyone  agrees  now  exist  shall  by  next  August 
be  partially,  if  not  entirely,  eliminated.  At  any  rate,  we  now 
know  that  the  study  of  our  native  tongue  is  at  last  being  taken 
seriously,  which  is  by  far  the  healthiest  sign  in  education  to-day. 
The  success  of  the  meeting  was  largely  due  to  Miss  Macardle/’s 
indefatigable  work. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea ;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following 
publication. 


Subject  for  August. 

The  most  appropriate  quotation  (in  either  prose  or  verse )  to 
head  an  essay  on  “  The  Ideal  Teacher.” 

One  candidate  frankly  adopts  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  plan  of 
making  a  quotation  when  he  could  not  find  one  suitable: 

To  time  be  true, 

To  duty  be  sincere, 

Blending  wisdom  with  character. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  literary  work  when  origin¬ 
ality  is  a  disqualification.  A  pessimist,  who  in  a  previous 
Competition  gave  us  a  depressing  contribution,  returns  to 
the  charge  with:  “An  admirable  Crichton  on  £120  a  year.” 
He  gives  no  reference,  and  we  rather  suspect  that  we  have 
here  another  example  of  the  Scott  method,  though  we  seem 
to  remember  similar  sarcastic  remarks  in  educational  jour¬ 
nals  when  dealing  with  the  big  demands  made  on  teachers 
and  the  small  emoluments  offered  in  return.  To  this  sar¬ 
castic  school  belongs  the  suggested  quotation:  “Not  one. 
but  all  the  world’s  epitome.”  Goldsmith’s  milage  school¬ 
master  with  his  awe-inspiring  headful  of  knowledge  has  been 
suggested,  and,  of  course,  Chaucer’s  “  gladly  wolde  he  lerne 
and  gladly  teche,”  has  not  been  neglected.  One  competitor 
gives  from  “  In  Memoriam  ”  Tennyson’s  fine  tribute  to  the 
scholar  Lushington 

full  of  power, 

As  gentle,  liberal-minded,  great, 

Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning,  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  this  emphasizes  the  side  of  learning  :  the  stress  should  be 
laid  rather  on  the  teaching  aspect.  This  is  recognized  by 
the  competitor  who  gives  Queen  Elizabeth’s  words:  “I  have 
desired  to  have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love  and  not 
by  compulsion.”  Another  falls  back  upon  Holy  Writ  and 
gives  us  the  brief  but  effective  motto  from  I  Peter  v,  3: 

'  Ensamples  to  the  flock,”  and  adds  an  alternative  quotation, 
this  time  from  Rousseau:  “  Vivre  est  le  metier  que  je  lui 
veux  apprendre.” 

On  general  principles  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  quo¬ 
tation  made  by  one  competitor  from  Mrs.  Browning:  “We 
plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  the  Now,”  though  it  is  not 
specially  applicable  to  the  Ideal  Teacher.  Unfortunately 
the  bad  teacher  is  as  busily  engaged  as  his  professional 
betters  in  planting  the  Hereafter.  More  on  the  lines  of 
mere  teaching  is  the  quotation  submitted  from  Dryden’s 
“  The  Cock  and  the  Fox  ”: 


Pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  joined 
So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  chaff  behind. 

There  are  the  usual  quotations  that  sound  well  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  that  are  not  specially  applicable  to  the  subject 
suggested.  For  example,  the  competitor  who  submits  Plau¬ 
tus’  “  Moderation  in  all  things  is  the  best  of  rulers,”  might 
as  well  have  chosen  this  for  any  essay  dealing  with  life. 

A  certain  number  of  competitors  have  been  misled  by  the 
word  “  ideal  ”  into  giving  a  quotation  suitable  for  an  essay  on 
“The  Teacher’s  Ideal,”  rather  than  “The  Ideal  Teacher.” 
This  is  markedly  the  case  with  the  competitor  who  submits 
a  long  and  interesting  quotation  from  an  address  by  Bishop 
Westcott  to  the  Christian  Social  Union  at  Bristol  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1896. 

Naturally,  we  turn  to  the  nearest  realization  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  ideal  of  the  Schoolmaster,  so  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  a  competitor  quoting  from  “  Rugby  Chapel  ”: 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 

Sternly  repressest  the  bad. 

Still  like  a  trumpet  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 
Tread  the  borderland  dim 
’Twixt  vice  and  virtue;  reviv’st, 

Succourest;  this  was  thy  work, 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  none  of  the  competitors  has 
hit  upon  Thomas  Fuller’s  “  Good  Schoolmaster.”  Shenstone, 
Kirke  White,  Robert  Buchanan  have  all  written  quotable 
matter  bearing  on  our  subject. 

A  prize  of  half  a  guinea  is  awarded  to  Miss  M.  McCombie, 
Training  College,  Darlington. 

And  a  second  prize  to  Miss  Vera  K.  Edwards,  Selborne, 
Leicester  Road,  New  Barnet,  N. 


Subject  for  September. 

A  criticism  of  not  more  than  600  words  on  the  advice  to 
students:  “If  cramming  means  the  acquiring  of  facts,  then 
cram,  cram!” 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  College  of  Preceptors  has,  during  the  past  month,  been 
in  the  hands  of  painters,  decorators,  and  electric-lighting  engin¬ 
eers.  Members  will  be  delighted  with  the  improved  effects. 


The  list  of  College  meetings  will  be  found  on  the  first  page. 
Members  will  be  informed  if  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  any  of  these. 


Mr.  Pease  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  undertaken 
the  control  of  the  Central  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
and  Relief  of  Distress,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Prince  ofr  Wales’s 
Fund. 


Mr.  Trevelyan,  having  conscientious  objections  to  the  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  against  Germany,  has  resigned  his  office  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Addison  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him. 


At  the  cost  of  £1,068  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  have  en¬ 
abled  134  Russian  teachers  to  travel  home  via  Newcastle,  Bergen, 
and  Stockholm.  These  teachers  were  stranded  in  London,  their 
return  tickets  via  France  and  Germany  being  useless. 


We  have  received  a  program  of  an  International  Conference 
on  Hygiene,  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1915.  We  can  only  hope  that 
circumstances  will  allow  the  holding  of  the  conference. 


Prince  John,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  who  reached  the  age  of  nine  on  the  12th  ult.,  is  to 
join  his  brother,  Prince  George,  at  St.  Peter’s  Court  School,  near 
Broadstairs,  in  Kent,  after  the  summer  vacation.  As  at  present 
arranged,  the  three  younger  sons  of  their  Majesties  are  to  be  educated 
at  Eton,  where  Prince  Henry  is  already  established. 
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ENGLISH. 

If  — .  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Pott  8vo,  sewed.  Is.  net  per  dozen.  Also  on  Card,  3d.  net  each. 
The  Children’s  (Christina)  Rossetti.  Illustrated.  Junior.  Nursery  Rhymes,  &c.,  Sewed,  4d. 

Cloth,  5d.  Intermediate.  Nature  Poems  for  all  the  Year  and  Poems  for  some  Holy  Days.  Sewed,  5d.  Cloth,  6d. 
Senior.  Selected  Poems,  Lyric  and  Narrative.  Sewed,  6d.  Cloth,  7d. 

THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS “  A  selection  of  beautiful  poems  by  Christina  Rossetti  arranged  in  three  books.  .  .  .  Teachers  seeking  new  poetry  books 
should  send  for  these,  which  the  children  are  sure  to  enjoy.” 

The  Wanderings  of  Rama,  Prince  of  India.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Wallace 

Gandy,  Author  of  “  A  Persian  Hero,”  &c.  Is. 

A  First  Book  of  English  Literature.  By  George-  Saintsbury,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  &c. 

Is.  6d.  [First  Books  of  Literature. 

JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. — “  We  welcome  a  new  and  independent  primer  of  English  Literature,  not  even  an  abridgment  of  the  author’s  ‘  Short 
History  ’  by  a  Professor  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  subject.” 

A  First  Book  of  English  History.  By  F.  J.  C.  HeARN SHAW,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  in 

King’s  College,  University  of  London.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d.  [First  Books  of  History . 

A.M.A.  CIRCULAR.—  “  Professor  Hearnshaw  gives,  in  easy,  readable  English,  a  clear  and  interesting  statement  of  the  great  movements  in  English 
History  to  the  triumph  of  democracy,  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  with  the  Twentieth  Century.” 

EDUCATION. 

What  do  We  Mean  hy  Education?  By  J.  WELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 

of  Leeds.  6s.  net. 


FRENCH. 

Histoire  d’un  Conscrit  de  1813.  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  With  a  Selection  of  Poems  on 

_ J  Napoleon  1.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Otto  Siepmann,  Head  of  the  Modern  Language  Department  at  Clifton  College.  2s.  6d. 

Word  and  Phrase  Book,  sewed,  6d.  KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Siepmann' s  Advanced  French  Series. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Junior  Geography  of  the  World.  By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  with 

Coloured  Maps  and  Illustrations.  2s.  6d.  [Macmillan' s  Practical  Modern  Geographies. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. — “We  can  commend  this  book  to  the  careful  consideration  of  teachers,  as  it  will  certainly  And  a  prominent  place  among 
school  books.” 

The  Pupils’  Class-Book  of  Geography.  By  Ed.  J.  S.  Lay,  Author  of  “Constructive  Work,”  &c. 

England  and  Wales.  With  20  Maps  and  over  200  Exercises.  Sewed,,  4d.  Cloth,  5d. 

The  British  Isles.  With  32  Maps  and  over  300  Exercises.  Sewed,  6(1.  Cloth,  7d. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER. — “  We  advise  every  teacher  of  geography  to  obtain  this  book  ;  the  questions  will  be  most  helpful.” 


MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Exercises  in  Mathematics.  By  David  Beveridge  Mair,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Christ’s 

College,  Cambridge.  With  Answers  and  Hints,  4s.  6d.  ;  also  without  Answers  and  Hints,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TECHNICAL  J O  URNAL. — “  This  is  a  book  which  every  teacher  of  elementary  Mathematics  should  possess ;  he  will  And  it  a  veritable  gold-mine.” 

A  First  Book  Of  Chemistry.  By  W.  A.  Whitton,  M.Sc.  Illustrated.  Is.  6d. 

[First  Books  of  Science. 

A  Manual  of  Practical  Physical  Chemistry.  By  Francis  W.  Gray,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in 

Charge  of  the  Physical  Chemistry  Department,  Aberdeen  University.  4s.  6d. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER. — “  This  book  should  prove  helpful  both  in  day  and  evening  classes, particularly  as  the  subject  matter  covers  a  very  wide  sphere.” 


COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS  EXAMINATIONS.  MIDSUMMER  AND  CHRISTMAS.  1915. 


SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.  s.  d. 

The  Gospel  according-  to  St.  Matthew.— The  Greek  Text. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  Canon  Slow  an'.  ( Junior 
and  Senior  . 2  6 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  ByT.  E. 

Page.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 3  6 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.— Authorized  Version.  With  Notes. 

By  T.  E.  Page  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole.  ( Junior  and  Senior)  2  6 

ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice.  K.  Deighton.  With 

an  Appendix.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 1  9 

-  Merchant  of  Venice.  Eversley  Edition.  With  notes. 

(Junior  and  Senior) .  . .  ...  1  0 

-  Merchant  of  Venice.  C.  W.  Underwood.  (Junior  and 

Senior)  .  net  1  0 

- Merchant  of  Venice.  H.  M.  Ayres.  (Junior  and 

Senior)  .  net  1  0 

-  Macbeth.  K.  Deighton.  With  an  Appendix.  (Junior 

and  Senior)  .  . 19 

- Macbeth.  Eversley  Edition.  With  Notes.  (Junior  and 

Senior)  . ...  1  0 

- Macbeth.  C.  W.  French.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net  1  0 

-  Macbeth.  A.  C.  L.  Brown.  (Junior  and  Senior)  ...  net  1  0 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  H.  M.  Percival.  (Senior)  3  0 

- Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  G.  A.  Wauchope.  (Senior)  net  1  0 

Austen’s  Pride  and  Prejudice.  (Senior)  .  net  2  0 

Scott’s  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  (Lower  Forms,  Preliminary ,  and 

Junior) . 1  0 

- Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  G.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H. 

Elliot.  Cantos  I-III.  (Lower  Forms,  Preliminary ,  and  Junior)  1  3 


ENGLISH — continued.  s.  d. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  R.  H.  Bowles.  (Lower 

Forms,  Preliminary ,  and  Junior)  .  net  1  0 

Hesfield’s  Outline  of  English  Grammar,  (Preliminary  and 

Junior.)  (KEY, 2s.  6d.  net)  . 16 

-  Oral  Exercises  in  Fnglish  Composition.  (Preliminary)  1  6 

- Junior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Junior)  . 16 

- Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  (Senior.) 

(KEY,  Is.  net.) . 3  6 

- Manual  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

(Senior.)  (KEY,  2s.  6d.  net.)  . 2  6 

- Aids  to  the  Study  and  Composition  of  English. 

(KEY,  4s.  6d.  net.)  . 4  6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Caesar’s  Gallic  War.  J.  Bond  and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (Prelim¬ 
inary ,  Junior,  and  Senior)  . 4  6 

-  Gallic  War.  Books  II  and  III.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary  by  W.  G.  Rutherford.  (Preliminary ,  Junior,  and 

Senior)  . 1  6 

Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Book  IX.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by 

II.  M.  Stephenson.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 1  6 

Cicero’s  Pro  Lege  Manilla.  A.  S.  Wilkins.  (Senior) .  2  6 

Euripides’s  Hecuba.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  J.  Bond 

and  A.  S.  Walpole.  (Senior)  . 16 

Xenophon’s  Anabasis.  Book  II.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary 

by  A.  S.  Walpole.  (Junior  and  Senior)  .  1  6 

- Anabasis.  Books  I-IV.  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 

White.  (Junior  and  Senior)  . 3  6 


***  Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 
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BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


■  ENGLISH. 

BELL’S  SIXPENNY  ENGLISH  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.,  Christ's  Hospital ,  Horsham. 
Fcap.  8vo.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction 
and  Glossaries  where  necessary.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth, 

6d. 

New  Volumes. 

Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  Chapter  III ; 
Plutarch’s  Lives  of  Themistocles,  Pericles, 
and  Alkibiades  ; 

Irving’s  Sketch  Book  (Selected). 

Foe  Younger  Pupils. 

Longfellow’s  Evangeline  and  other  Poems; 
Selections  from  Hawthorne’s  Wonder  -  Book 
and  Tanglewood  Tales; 

Selections  from  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ; 
Keary’s  Heroes  of  Asgard. 


Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 

Chapter  III.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  Is.  (Suitable  for  Cambridge  Locals.) 


LATIN. 

Pons  Tironum.  A  First  Latin  Reader. 

Illustrated.  With  Summary  of  Grammar  Exercises  and 
Latin  Vocabulary.  By  R.  B.  Appleton,  M.  A.,  and  W.  H.  S. 
Jones,  M.A.,  both  of  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Is. 

This  is  a  fourth-term  book  on  the  Direct  Method,  and  is  intended  to 
teach  the  regular  Latin  syntax  by  means  of  a  very  simple  narrative. 


Fabulae.  A  Second  Latin  Reader.  By  R.  B. 

Appleton,  M.A.,  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  2s. 


De  DuClbus.  Selections  from  Cornelius 
Nepos.  By  W.  G.  Butler,  M.A.,  Christ's  Hospital. 
With  numerous  Illustration  and  brief  Grammatical  Notes. 
Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 


Olim.  A  Book  of  Easy  Latin  Plays.  By  Effie 
Ryle,  Assistant  Lecturer,  Bedford  College  for  Women, 
London.  Is. 


A  Latin  Prose  Gram  mar.  By  E.L.  Churchill, 

B.A.,  and  E.  V.  Slater,  M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Eton 
College.  Demy  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


A  Class-Book  of  Commercial  Know¬ 
ledge.  By  E.  J.  Balley,  Whitgift  School,  Croydon. 
Is.  6d. 


Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  Girls. 

.  By  Dr.  Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser.  Illustrated.  2s. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants. 

By  F.  E.  Fritsch,  D.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany,  East  London  College,  University  of  London,  and 
E.  J.  Salisbury,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Lecturer  in  Botany,  East 
London  College,  University  of  London.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated  by  over  220  Figures  and  Photographs  comprising 
500  Drawings,  carefully  prepared  from  the  living  plant,  and 
specially  drawn  for  this  volume.  Demy  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


FRENCH  and  GERMAN. 

BELL’S  SIXPENNY  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  Designed  for  rapid  reading.  Each  with 
short  Introduction  and  brief  Notes.  Price  6d. 

First  List  of  Volumes. 

Le  Capitaine  Pamphile.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Avec  une  Introduction  et  des  Notes  par  A.  H.  Smith,  M.A., 
Docteur  de  V  University  de  Paris. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.— Contes  Fantastiques.  Tra¬ 
duction  frangaise  par  Charles  Baudelaire.  Avec  une 
Introduction  et  des  Notes  par  H.  D.  C.  Lee,  D. Lit.  (Rennes). 
La  Rose  Rouge  et  le  Cure  de  Boulogne.  Avec 
une  Introduction  et  des  Notes  par  Mark  P.  Mayo,  B.A. 
Quatre  Contes  par  dean  Mace.  Avec  une  Introduc¬ 
tion  et  des  Notes  par  H.  N.  Adair,  M.A. 

Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 

La  Canne  de  done.  By  Alfred  de  Vigny. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  Keen,  Glasgow 
High  School.  Is. 

BELL’S  SIMPLIFIED  GERMAN  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  Frank  Wilson,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig),  Assistant  Master  at 
Clifton  College.  With  or  without  Vocabulary  and  Retrans¬ 
lation  Sentences.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  each. 

SECTION  A. — Each  with  12  Illustrations  by  Gertrude 

Lindsay. 

A  new  series  of  carefully  selected  and  Simplified  Texts  for 
pupils  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years,  with  Notes,  Exercises,  and 
Questionnaire  based  on  the  Illustrations. 

1.  Zwei  Geschichte  fur  die  dugend.  (Die  Schilfinsel 

und  die  Wurzel-prinzessin.)  R.  Reinick. 

2.  Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif  Storch  (Hauff)  und 

Zwei  Geschichten  von  Riibezahl. 

3.  Frau  Luna  (Ottilie  Wildermuth). 

SECTION  B.— Mainly  intended  for  pupils  who  begin  German 

at  fifteen  or  later. 

1.  Bilderaus  der neueren  Deutschen  Geschichte 

(Biographien,  Schilderungen  und  Anekdoten  aus  der  Zeit 
Friedrichs  der  Grossen,  der  Befreiungskriege  und  Wil¬ 
helms  I).  With  Maps. 

Other  Volumes  to  folloiv. 


MATHEMATICS. 

BELL’S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

For  Schools  and  Colleges. 

General  Editor  :  William  P.  Milne,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

A  new  series  specially  planned  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  books  on  the  most  modern  lines  by  specialists  in  all 
branches  of  Mathematical  work. 

First  Volumes. 

Problem  Papers  in  Arithmetic  for 

Preparatory  Schools.  By  T.  Cooper  Smith,  M.A., 
Late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  Mathematical 
Master,  St.  Peter's  Court,  Broadstairs.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Arithmetic.  By  H.  Freeman-,  M.A.,  Sometime 
Scholar  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical 
Master  at  the  Haberdashers'  Aske's  School.  Crown  8vo. 
With  or  without  Answers,  2s.  6d.  Answers  separately,  6d.  net. 

Statics.  Part  I.  By  R.  C.  Bawdry,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge ; 
Head  of  the  Military  and  Engineering  Side,  Clifton  College. 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Non- Euclidean  Geo¬ 
metry.  By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommerville,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer 
in  Mathematics,  University  of  St.  Andreios.  Crown  8 vo.  5s. 
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NEW  CLASSBOOKS 

FOR 

UPPER  FORMS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 


Arithmetic,  Preliminary.  By  Augustus  Barraclough, 

M.A.,  Second  Master  at  Bournemouth  School.  Is.  6d.  With  Answers. 

Is.  9d. 

This  book  provides  a  course  of  Arithmetic  suitable  for  pupils  of  ten  to  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  set  the  methods  out  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  possible. 

“  The  chapters  are  clearly  written,  carefully  arranged,  and  accompanied  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  examples  and  exercises.” — School  Guardian. 

“  Quite  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose.” — London  Teacher. 


Chemistry,  Preliminary.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

A  course  for  beginners  dealing  with  the  leading  principles  of  chemical  theory. 

“  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  everything  is  carefully  and  simply  explained.” 
— School  Guardian. 

“  A  clearly  described  and  interesting  course  of  Preliminary  Chemistry  for  use 
in  the  lowest  forms  of  schools.” — Education. 

English  Course,  Preliminary.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley, 

M.A.,  late  Senior  English  Master,  Middlesbrough  Boys’  High  School. 

Is.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course  in  Grammar  and  Composition  based  mainly  on  inductive 
methods. 

“An  English  Grammar  embodying  in  general  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology.  Unnecessary  matter  is  excluded 
and  the  author  has  kept  in  view  the  real  aim  of  grammar,  namely  ‘  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  good  English.  ’  ” — Athenaeum. 

French  Course,  Preliminai'y.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A., 

Head  Master  of  Plymouth  College,  and  H.  E.  Tetjelove,  B.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master  at  Plymouth  College.  Is.  6d. 

A  beginner’s  course,  containing  Grammar  and  Translation  from  and  into 
French,  with  provision  for  Oral  work. 

“This  elementary  course  supplies  an  excellent  first  year’s  work,  well  arranged 
on  systematic  lines,  with  due  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  Direct  Method, 
and  also  to  the  necessity  for  thoroughness  in  the  accidence  of  the  language. 
Free  use  is  made  of  black  type  for  emphasis.” — Athenaeum. 


Geography,  Preliminary.  By  E.  Gf.  Hodgkison,  B.A., 

Assistant  Master,  County  Secondary  School,  Crewe.  Is.  6d. 

A  book  for  beginners,  containing  Elementary  Physical  Geography,  and  out¬ 
line  of  the  Geography  of  the  World,  and  the  Geography  of  the  British,  Isles  in 
detail. 

“  This  book  bears  the  stamp  throughout  of  the  skilful,  practical  teacher  who 
combines  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject  with  an  equally  sound  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  pupils  for  whose  use  the  book  is  intended.”— 
Teachers'  Times. 

History  of  England,  Preliminary.  By  M.  K.  Elliott, 

Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A.  2s. 

This  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  learners  of  the  ages  of  ten  to  thirteen,  and 
in  addition  to  political  history  deals  fully,  though  in  an  elementary  way,  with 
those  social  and  economic  questions  to  which  modern  history  teaching  now 
rightly  attaches  such  importance. 


Gospel  of  St.  Euke  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited  by 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

“  The  introduction,  consisting  of  36  pages,  contains  full  but  strictly  condensed 
notes  on  the  text,  date,  purpose,  and  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  a 
careful  analysis — altogether  a  very  complete  and  workmanlike  edition.” — Second¬ 
ary  School  Journal. 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited  by 

Rev.  J.  F.  Richards,  M. A.,  and  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

“  Teachers,  especially  in  junior  forms,  will  And  this  a  useful  book.  The 
introduction  and  notes  are  brief  and  to  the  point.” — Preparatory  Schools 
Review. 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (Preliminary  Edition).  Edited 
by  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.  Is.* 

*  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps. 
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SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 


V.  —  TRAINING-  THE  INSTRUCTORS.* 

By  Nora  H.  March,  B.Sc.,  M.R.San.I. 

From  the  previous  articles  in  this  series,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  task  of  sex  enlightenment  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  one  person  only,  nor  is  it  a  task  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Certain  parts  of  sex 
education,  particularly  those  of  the  most  intimate  personal 
appeal,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  mother  or  father,  as  the  case 
may  be.  To  the  school  may  be  allotted  the  task  of  supple¬ 
menting  and  preparing  the  way  for  instruction  given  at 
home;  to  the  family  doctor  or  school  doctor  some  points,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connexion  with  the  teaching  of  boys,  it  is  held, 
should  "be  allocated.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  definitely 
to  organize  sex-teaching;  the  tremendous  range  of  vari¬ 
ation  of  temperament,  intelligence,  curiosity,  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  children  preclude  this.  And  because  it  is  impossible 
to  organize  Sex-teaching,  all  of  those  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  it  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  any 
part  of  it,  in  case  there  be  a  psychological  moment  to  seize. 

As  I  am  asked  to  deal  with  the  question  of  Training  the 
Instructors,  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  training  of 
those  instructors  who  are,  speaking  generally,  not  yet  quali¬ 
fied  and  have  had  few,  if  any,  opportunities  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  to  deal  with  sex  teaching:  I  refer  to  the  parent  and 
the  teacher.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  bond  of 
confidence  between  parent  and  child  should  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  when  questions  bearing  on  sex  come  forward,  that 
parents  should  be  ready  and  willing  to  strengthen  that  bond 
by  giving  simple,  direct,  truthful  answers  to  childish  in¬ 
quiries,  and  to  establish  such  a  confidence  and  dignity  of 
relationship  between  themselves  and  their  children,  and  such 
an  attitude  towards  the  subject  of  sex,  that  their  children 
will  go  only  to  them  for  further  information  on  the  intimate 
personal  details  involved.  One  must  recognize,  though,  that 
the  great  majority  o;f  parents  are  at  present  unfitted  to  do 
this:  their  own  experience  often,  their  own  attitude,  their 

*  Previous  articles  in  this  Series  have  appeared  in  the  April,  May, 
June,  and  August  numbers. 
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frequent  shrinking  from  the  subject  because  they  assume 
that  a  child’s  simple  questions  are  of  deep  sexual  import, 
their  own  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  to  children  on 
these  matters,  all  tend  to  make  the  task  a  difficult  one  for  the 
parent  to  approach.  Many  would  do  it  if  they  knew  how  to 
do  it — just  what  language  to  use,  just  how  to  approach  it. 

Then,  for  a  thorough  carrying-out  of  an  ideal  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  essential  that  parents  should  understand  how  far 
the  homo  training  may  react  upon  the  character,  helping 
their  boys  and  girls  to  lead  a  chaste,  self-controlled  life. 
Mothers  should  know  how  to  speak  to  their  daughters,  to 
warn  them  of  the  changes  which  occur  at  puberty,  and  to 
give  them  advice  on  personal  care  and  hygiene,  to  tell  them 
what  these  changes  mean,  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  womanhood.  Boys,  too,  as  has  been  shown 
in  an  earlier  article  in  this  series,  stand  in  need  of  advice  and 
understanding.  They  should  be  informed  not  only  of  pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  male  sex  but  those  in  the  female  also,  so  that  a 
more  honourable,  more  sympathetic,  and  less  selfish  attitude 
towards  women  may  develop.  And  best  that  this  knowledge 
should  be  given  to  them  by  their  parents.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  mother  to  whom  the  boy  goes  to  in  his  quest,  sometimes 
the  father.  And  to  those  parents  whom  I  know  to  have  had 
this  frankness  with  their  children,  not  one  has  expressed 
regret  at  the  step.  Yet  these  are  things  that  parents  them¬ 
selves  so  often  do  not  know,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  and  direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  them. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  the  parents  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  is  through  the  school.  The  Principal  may  invite 
parents — mother  or  fathers,  or  both — to  the  school  to  a  meet¬ 
ing,  and  in  a  tactful  address  given  by  himself — if  he  is 
thoroughly  prepared  to  deal  with  his  subject — or  by  some 
well  qualified  person,  urge  upon  the  parents  the  necessity 
for  such  teaching  being  given,  showing  them  also  how  and 
when  to  give  it.  Moreover,  in  this  address.,  it  may  be  shown 
how  the  school  is  able  and  willing  to  help ;  how  much  may  be 
done  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  subjects  taught  at  school  to 
prepare  the  way.  The  first  opportunities  may  have  been 
allowed  to  pass;  mothers  may  not  have  answered  the  early 
questions.  But  they  may  be  told  of  other  opportunities 
which  will  offer  themselves,  when  much  of  the  lost  ground 
may  be  recovered.  It  has  happened  to  my  knowledge,  that 
when  such  a  meeting  has  been  successfully  carried  through, 
a  desire  for  more  thorough  instruction  has  been  expressed, 
and  further  meetings  have  been  arranged.  There  is  now  a 
certain  amount  of  literature  published  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  sex  teaching,  some  of  which  may,  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  be  recommended  to  parents  to  read.  Frequently 
the  Principal  may  assist  parents,  advising  them  individually 
on  difficulties  which  may  arise,  showing  them  how  to  inform 
their  children  on  the  facts  of  life,  how  'to  prepare  them  for 
the  advent  of  pubertal  changes.  (Some  Principals  of  schools 
refuse  to  accept  pupils  above  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  without 
this  preparation.) 

It  is  through  the  school  [that  the  greatest  .number  of 
parents  may  be  reached;  but  other  organizations  may  make, 
and  have  made,  similar  attempts  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
parents  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girls’  Guilds,  the  many  Women’s 
Guilds  and  Associations,  the  Churches  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  the  various  societies  working  along  lines  of  social  re¬ 
form.  And  there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  can  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  such  meetings,  an  interested  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  response.  One  meeting  was  arranged  for  the  fathers 
of  a  local  association  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  addressed  by  a 
doctor.  This  was  followed  by  a  request  that  a  similar  ad¬ 
dress  be  arranged  for  their  wives.  This  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  about  two  hundred  mothers.  It  is  not  mv  custom 
to  invite  discussion  at  such  meetings,  but  to  give  opportun¬ 
ity  of  asking  questions  less  publicly  after  the  address  is 
over.  In  such  ways  does  interest  spread.  But  one  must 
admit  that  those  parents  who  do  respond  to  such  invitations 
are,  on  the  whole,  those  who  are  willing  and  ready  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  and  anxious  to  improve  matters,  while”  the  indif¬ 
ferent  and  antagonistic  who  do  not  respond  are  the  very  ones 
who  need  most  to  be  impressed. 


Individual  parents  may,  of  course,  often  receive  help  and 
instruction  from  qualified  advisers  in  their  circle  of  ac¬ 
quaintances.  One  would  specially  draw  attention  to  the 
many  opportunities  which  doctors  and  nurses  have  of  coming 
into  intimate  personal  confidence  with  their  patients  who 
may  be  parents,  or  with  the  parents  of  their  child  patients. 
The  doctor  who  will  spare  the  time,  the  nurse  (such  work 
should  form  part  of  a  nurse’s  training)  who  knows  how  to 
talk  to  parents  in  regard  to  sex  enlightenment  and  super¬ 
vision  of  children,  have  invaluable  opportunity  of  sowing 
seed. 

Parents  of  all  classes  may  be  reached,  with  more  or  less 
success,  in  some  of  the  ways  indicated  ;  certain  simplify¬ 
ing  of  information  being,  of  course,  necessary  in  dealing 
with  the  less  educated.  The  ignorant,  often  coarse  and  de¬ 
graded  parents  of  the  children  of  the  lowest  classes,  are 
difficult  to  reach  and  difficult  to  teach,  and  one  is  bound  to 
think  that  the  welfare  of  their  children,  so  far  as  instruction 
in  sex  matters  is  concerned,  will  be  safest  in  other  hands. 
Such  children  come  little  within  the  influence  of  any  social 
or  religious  organizations:  the  great  hope  for  their  uplift, 
in  these  days  of  compulsory  education,  lies  in  the  school. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question  of  training  of  teachers. 
Instruction  of  the  parents  may  be  regarded  as  fitting  them  to 
deal  with  the  more  purely  personal  aspect  of  sex  teaching,  to 
recognize  and  in  some  measure  cope  with  sex  malpractice,  to 
safeguard  their  children  against  the  pitfalls  of  social  experi¬ 
ence,  to  aid  them  in  establishing  self-control,  to  inspire  them 
towards  an  ideal  code  of  honour  involving  premarital  chas¬ 
tity,  an  ideal  of  marriage,  and  of  parenthood.  The  training 
of  the  teacher  should  proceed  along  lines  parallel  to  this, 
but  broader.  The  teacher  needs  greater  detail,  more  definite¬ 
ness  of  information. 

The  wofik  done  in  the  school  should  give  solidarity  to  sex 
teaching  by  placing  the  racial  organs  and  functions  in  their 
recognized  place  in  biology,  preventing  undue  isolation  of 
sex,  inhibiting  undue  emphasis.  Some  parents  and  other 
adults  who  are  anxious  to  lead  aright  have  not  a  definite 
store  of  facts  to  guide  them;  and  their  tendency  is,  fre¬ 
quently,  to  talk  of  the  sex  life  in  a  strain  more  or  less  senti¬ 
mental  or  in  a  strain  which  the  healthy  minded  boy  or  girl 
will  label  as  “preaching  propriety.”  Definite  teaching  on 
the  biology  of  sex  will  counteract  these. 

The  specialist  in  biology  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
secondary  and  high  schools,  but  every  teacher’s  training 
should  include  a  course  of  elementary  biology  or  Nature 
study.  This  work,  dealing  with  plant  and  animal  life,  should 
be  so  arranged  that,  in  the  general  study  of  biological  types, 
it  incorporates  but  not  over-emphasizes  the  reproductive 
functions  and  the  processes  involved  in  the  carrying-on  of 
the  species.  A  suitable  vocabulary  of  simple,  dignified 
terms,  simple  phrases  expressing  phenomena,  the  study  and 
rearing  of  suitable  types,  the  art  of  passing  from  simple 
animals  to  the  higher  forms  by  imperceptible  steps,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  elementary  facts  of  heredity,  are  all 
obtainable  in  this  work. 

The  limits  of  space  at  my  command,  however,  do  not 
allow  me  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of 
this  work  in  elementary  Nature  study.  It  should,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  in  training,  proceed  along  further 
lines:  an  acquaintance  with  the  egg-cell  and  the  sperm,  with 
the  process  of  fertilization,  are  easily  practicable,  as  is  also 
a  study  of  some  of  the  simpler  embryological  processes. 

An  elementary  outline  of  the  physiology  of  human  repro¬ 
duction  and  birth  should  find  its  place  in  the  ordinary  course 
in  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  organs  and  their  functions 
receiving  just  the  same  treatment  as,  for  example,  is  given 
to  those  of  respiration  and  circulation,  the  biological  work 
forming  a  helpful  approach.  Some  consideration  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  development  —  i.  e.  heredity,  environment, 
function — may  well  precede  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  child,  which  study  should  deal  with  the  physiological 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  sexual  life,  forming  a 
rational  basis  for  supervision  of  child  life.  In  this  work  the 
special  weaknesses  and  difficulties  characteristic  of  the  de- 
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velopmental  stages  may  be  given;  this  will  lead  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  care  and  management  of  children,  particularly 
(having  regard  to  the  bearing  of  these  articles)  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of,  and  preventive  measures  against,  sex  malpractice; 
the  hygiene  of  puberty,  the  guidance  of  adolescence,  will 
also  come  into  this  part  of  the  syllabus. 

An  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  psychology  of  sex 
will  naturally  find  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  hygiene,  while 
information,  not  too  detailed,  not  at  all  sensational,  on  the 
prevalence,  means  of  spread,  the  results  of  venereal  disease 
should  be  dealt  with  as  one  aspect  of  social  hygiene — i.e. 
they  should  receive  the  same  matter-of-fact  consideration  as 
is  given  to  the  other  communicable  diseases. 

In  order  that  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
the  work  that  may  lie  before  them,  they  must  be  led  to 
understand  the  social  conditions  and  the  environment  of 
their  pupils,  and  the  social  experience  which  may  befall 
them.  This  is  particularly  important  in  connexion  with 
the  training  of  teachers  for  tire  elementary  schools,  where 
the  children  in  so  many  cases  come  from  a  most  antagonistic 
environment. 

The  moral  aspect  of  sex  teaching,  sex  ethics,  the  eugenic 
aspect,  must  each  find  an  important  place  in  the  scheme  of 
work,  which  should  also  include  some  suggestions  for  ap¬ 
proaching  and  helping  parents.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ordinary  teachers  in  training  are  young  —  twenty 
years  of  age  and  under  —  and  that,  though  the  period  of 
training  is  the  time  when  they  may  receive  instruction  in 
sex  pedagogy,  and  when  they  may  be  greatly  influenced  to¬ 
wards  developing  the  personal  fitness  of  character  necessary 
for  success  in  regard  to  this  teaching,  one  would  hope  that 
they  may  have  a  period  of  “  rest  ”  after  finishing  training, 
gaining  experience,  maturing,  allowing  things  to  pass  into 
correct  perspective,  before  they  may  be  called  upon  by  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  take  any  great  part  in  this  work. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that — although,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  I  have  expressed  myself  in  somewhat  tech¬ 
nical  terms — the  aim  of  this  work  outlined  is  not  to  produce 
‘‘sex  specialists”;  it  is  simply  to  give  teachers  a  sensible 
grasp  of  those  aspects  of  child  life  of  which  they  are  usually 
ignorant;  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  school 
subjects  as  an  aid  to  this  step  in  social  reform;  to  help  them, 
should  they  be  called  upon,  to  approach  parents;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  would  derive  some  personal  benefit  from 
the  information  they  gain.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  work  should  be  on  any  but  simple  lines,  nor  need 
it  be  expressed  in  highly  technical  terms:  the  simpler  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  though,  are  advisable — indeed,  necessary — both 
as  an  aid  in  preserving  a  normal  attitude,  and  as  a  means  of 
supplying  a  much-needed  vocabulary. 

Teachers  of  experience  also,  speaking  generally,  stand  in 
need  of  the  same  training:  they  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
return  to  college  for  it.  Coui’ses  of  lectures  are,  however, 
from  time  to  time  arranged,  and  the  great  interest  which 
many  teachers  take  in  this  question  of  social  reform  is  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  large  attendance  at  such  lectures — a  large 
attendance,  not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  social  and  rescue 
workers,  who  find  such  instruction  vastly  helpful  in  meeting 
many  of  the  demands  their  labours  for  social  uplift  entail. 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS* 


Y.— A  COMPARISON  OF  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

By  Miss  C.  C.  Lyon. 

There  is  probably  no  nation  jn  the  world  to-day  quite 
untouched  by  the  woman’s  movement.  Even  in  China, 
Turkey,  and  Persia,  women  are  raising  their  modest  claim  to 
some  small  measure  of  liberty,  and  in  almost  every  civilized 
country  their  desire  for  freedom  of  scope  and  opportunity  is 
rapidly  extending. 

*  For  previous  articles  in  this  series  see  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  numbers. 


It  was  not  very  long  ago  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction 
was  drawn  by  every  nation  between  the  professional  careers 
open  to  men  and  to  women.  The  woman  might  choose  between 
teaching,  writing,  nursing,  and  acting.  A  career  as  lawyer, 
doctor,  judge,  civil  servant,  religious  minister,  or  politician 
was  solely  reserved  for  men.  Steadily,  and  for  the  most 
part  quietly,  the  process  of  obliterating  this  line  has  gone 
forward  through  the  lifetime  of  ourselves  and  our  parents, 
until  to-day,  there  are  communities  of  the  highest  civiliz¬ 
ation  and  intelligence  where  such  distinctions  are  no  longer 
recognized  in  theory  and  are  fast  disappearing  in  practice. 

The  ideal  of  a  “  career  open  to  talent  ” — even  to  the  talent 
of  women — and  closed  only  to  inefficiency  is  most  nearly  at¬ 
tained  to-day  in  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Among  nations  gradually  advancing 
towards  that  ideal,  but  still  far  from  attaining  it,  are  France, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Canada.  More  backward,  but  slowly 
advancing,  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  South 
Africa,  and  perhaps  others. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  in  the  space  of  a  single 
article  to  examine  adequately  the  professional  position  of’ 
women  in  each  of  these  groups.  I  propose,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  briefly  the  careers  open  to  women  in  the  more  “  ad¬ 
vanced  ”  countries,  to  indicate  in  what  manner  these  women 
appear  to  be  reacting  to  their  new-found  freedom,  and  to 
touch  upon  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  imposed,  or  rather 
inherited,  in  the  older  countries. 

In  certain  States  of  America  there  is  no  career  from  which 
women  are  legally  or  socially  debarred.  The  choice  is  freely 
given  into  their  own  hands,  qnd  as  a  result  we  find  them 
successfully  engaged  in  every  profession.  The  conditions  in 
the  teaching  and  nursing  professions  are  favourable  to 
women.  For  instance,  in  New  York,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
Acts  are  in  force  providing  that  men  and  women  teachers 
shall  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  In  Oregon  there  is 
an  Act  protecting  women  teachers  as  to  terms  of  employment 
and  discharge,  and  most  of  the  American  States  enforce  the 
State  registration  of  nurses.  In  regard  to  professions  less 
familiar  to  women,  there  appear  to  be  a  larger  number  of 
women  in  America  than  in  any  other  country  working  as 
ministers  of  religion  in  various  denominations.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  lawfulness  of  a  woman  acting  in  such  a  capacity 
has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  one  country  or  another. 
In  Holland,  for  instance,  it  was  decided  a  year  ago  by  the 
authorities  that  a  clergyman’s  duties  are  too  fatiguing  for 
a  woman;  and  in  Norway,  while  a  woman  is  allowed  to  lec¬ 
ture  in  theology  to  candidates  of  ordination,  she  must  not 
herself  be  ordained  in  the  Established  (Lutheran)  Church. 
However,  it  is  with  America  we  are  now  concerned.  While 
the  interest  taken  by  women  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
may  hardly  surprise  those  who  reflect  upon  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  sexes  represented  in  an  average  congre¬ 
gation,  the  decisive  inclination  shown  by  American  women 
for  the  legal  professions  is,  perhaps,  less  in  keeping  with 
preconceived  ideas  of  their  sex.  Yet  here  are  the  facts:  In 
forty-five  out  of  forty-eight  States  of  the  Union  women 
practise  law.  The  States  refusing  women  are  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  and  Georgia.  There  are  over  a  thousand  women 
lawyers  in  the  whole  United  States;  while  the  total  number 
of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  law,  such  as  law  clerks, 
&c.,  has  been  recently  estimated  at  twenty  thousand.  Nor  do 
these  figures  represent  the  full  number  of  women  who  might 
wish  to  enter  the  profession,  since  women  in  unenfranchised 
States  suffer  under  considerable  disability.  Judges  (who 
must  be  men  outside  of  equal  Suffrage  States)  have  within 
their  gifts  refereeships  and  receiverships.  These  are  nutur- 
ally  bestowed  upon  voters  upon  whom  office  depends.  “  Many 
women,”  says  Miss  Raye  Smith  (Professor  in  Woman’s  Law 
Class,  New  York  University,  and  editor  of  Women’s  Lawyer’s 
Journal )  are  making  a  simple  plain  living  in  legal  practice; 
for  more  recognition,  they  await  jth©  coming  of  equal  suf¬ 
frage.” 

“  Tho  highest  legal  position — that  of  Judge — ”  writes  the 
same  authority,  “  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  woman  in 
Chicago  and  upon  women  in  Western  Suffrage  States.”  It 
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is,  of  course,  in  the  judicial  work  of  Courts  for  delinquent 
children  and  girls  that  the  need  of  women  judges  has  been 
felt,  and  is  to  some  extent  supplied.  But  Miss  Raye  Smith 
is  of  opinion  that  “  equal  suffrage  alone  Avill  give  the  woman 
lawyer  the  status  which  may  result  in  her  appointment  to 
positions  where  she  is  most  needed,  upon  the  bench  of  the 
Juvenile  Courts  and  the  Women’s  Courts.”  The  recent  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  Davis  as  Commissioner  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Correction  is  not  without  interest. 
She  has  under  her  care  5,500  prisoners  in  nine  city  prisons 
an'd  institutions.  Her  salary  is  7,500  dollars,  and  she  was 
chosen  on  account  of  her  successful  work  in  a  similar,  though 
smaller,  appointment. 

In  certain  States  of  America,  also,  a  political  career  is 
open  to  women.  In  what  manner  this  has  affected  their 
general  outlook  upon  public  affairs  has  been  very  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Colorado  women  in  the  recent 
mining  troubles.  Senator  Ring  Robinson,  of  Colorado,  is 
the  only  woman  member  of  an  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
in  any  country.  It  was  she  who  called  upon  the  enfranchised 
women  of  the  State  to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  how  these  women  marched  to  the  Capitol  when  the 
fight  between  mine  owners  and  strikers  had  reached  the  point 
of  civil  war,  and  secured,  by  sheer  persistency,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  Federal  troops. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  professional  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  women  are  remarkably  good.  Not  only  are  all  pro¬ 
fessions  open  to  them  (with  the  exception  of  a  Parliamentary 
career  in  New  Zealand  and  parts  of  Australia)  but  their  sex 
disabilities  have  almost  disappeared  in  regard  to  pay,  status, 
and  promotion.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Competition  in 
the  older  professions  for  women  is  relieved.  As  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Hodge  points  out:  “In  a  working  community,  such  as 
is  found  in  Australia,  where  there  is  a  very  small  leisured 
class,  the  competition  in  the  teaching  profession  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  keen  until  other  avenues  of  work  were  opened  up  for 
educated  women.”  Medicine  and  civil  service  appointments 
are,  of  course,  other  professions  open  to  women  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States.  In  Australia,  though  a 
woman  has  been  appointed  Judge’s  Associate,  no  woman 
has  as  yet  been  actually  appointed  to  the  Bench. 

In  Norway,  again,  every  career,  except  the  Church  and  the 
Army,  is  open  to  woman.  She  may  be  a  teacher,  nurse,  doc¬ 
tor,  author,  journalist,  lawyer,  judge,  or  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  in  fact,  her  position  closely  resembles  that  of  the  en¬ 
franchised  American  woman.  In  Norway,  eleven  women  are 
qualified  to  practise  law,  and  one  woman  has  been  appointed 
judge  in  place  of  an  absent  magistrate — a  post  which  she  has 
now  filled  for  many  months.  But  among  the  women  of  Nor¬ 
way  the  practice  of  medicine  appears  to  be  more  popular 
than  that  of  law.  Dr.  Louise  Qmarn  writes:  “  Already  in  the 
time  of  the  Vikings  our  history  tells  of  women  who  prac¬ 
tised  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  custom  has  continued 
down  the  centuries.”  There  are  now  about  thirty  qualified 
women  practising  medicine  in  Norway.  Dr.  Quam  also  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 
Thrude  Johnsen  to  the  office  of  district  physician  in  Alten. 

It  is  a  vast  district  in  the  far  north.  She  will  have  to  travel 
by  sea  in  an  open  boat,  and  over  vast  mountain  wildernesses. 
We  have  had  women  doctors  for  years  working  districts 
where  long  sea  voyages  have  to  be  made,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  a  woman  has  been  appointed  a  district  physician.” 
This  love  of  the  Scandinavian  woman  for  the  sea  recalls  a 
profession  into  which  a  Danish  lady,  Frau  Von  Banditz,  has 
lately  made  her  way — that  of  sea  captain — and  I  am  informed 
that  she  is  neither  the  first  woman  to  command  her  own 
a-  essel  nor  the  only  one  in  the  world  doing  so  at  this  moment. 
Another  profession  for  which  Danish  women  show  a  rather 
marked  preference  is  agriculture.  In  every  Amt  (farm¬ 
ing  district)  in  Denmark  a  commission  of  three  men  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  two  of  whom  are  elected  from  the  district.  Every 
man  or  unmarried  woman  earning  a  livelihood  by  farming, 
and  satisfying  certain  conditions,  is  entitled  to  vote  and  to 
a  small  holding.  The  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  is  the  only  technical  establishment  under  State  con¬ 


trol,  and  it  has  always  admitted  women  as  students.  Several 
Women  have  thus  qualified  in  agriculture,  surveying,  and 
horticulture,  usually  in  order  to  manage  their  own  inherited 
properties. 

To  pass  on  to  Finland,  we  find  that  here  politics  is  a  career 
which  women  pursue  with  marked  zeal  and  ability.  There 
are  in  Finland  twenty-one  women  members  of  Parliament, 
returned  at  the  August  elections  1913,  but  women  have  been 
returned  since  1907.  They  are  chosen  from  all  grades  of 
society  and  from  various  occupations.  Six  have  been 
teachers,  three  journalists,  one — a  very  able  woman — is  a 
cook,  two  hold  high  degrees  in  philosophy,  one  is  a  factory 
inspector,  and  one  is  a  peasant’s  wife.  All  of  them  are,  or 
have  been,  active  in  some  branch  of  social  or  political  service. 
Twelve  of  these  women  are  married,  and  the  husbands  of 
three  of  them  are  also  in  Parliament. 

In  Finland,  also,  nearly  all  careers,  except  the  Army  and 
the  Church,  are  open  to  women  who  are  accustomed,  owing 
to  the  Finnish  system  of  co-education,  to  work  side  by  side 
with  the  other  sex.  The  legal  profession,  however,  must  be 
mentioned  as  a  partial  exception  to  the  rule.  On  the  motion 
of  women  delegates  in  Parliament  a  Bill  has  been  passed  en¬ 
abling  women  to  practise  law,  but  this  has  not  as  yet  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  a  qualified 
woman  has  been  allowed  to  plead  as  a  barrister,  though  not  to 
take  the  oath  of  judge. 

In  Sweden,  also,  there  is  a  curious  restriction  in  regard  to 
women  in  these  professions.  They  may  practise  as  lawyers 
and  barristers  in  all  instances,  the  Supreme  Court  included, 
if  unmarried.  Married  women  are  under  their  husband’s 
guardianship,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  act  as  attorneys  in 
court,  nor  hold  any  State  appointment  depending  upon  judi¬ 
cial  qualifications.  There  are  about  thirty  women  doctors  in 
Sweden,  but  they  are  debarred  from  the  post  of  medical 
superintendents  of  hospitals.  In  fact,  Sweden  (and  perhaps 
we  should  add  Denmark)  is  a  little  less  advanced  than  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries  (Norway  and  Finland)  in  re¬ 
gard  to  professional  opportunities.  In  medicine,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Danish  women  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  their 
Swedish  sisters;  and  while  they  are  permitted  to  practise  law 
they  are  excluded  from  the  office  of  judge  and  are  debarred 
from  applying  for  any  public  appointments.  Thus  the 
women  of  these  countries,  although  rapidly  advancing,  should 
properly  be  included  under  our  second  group  of  nations, 
which  admit  women  to  medicine  and  law  in  addition  to  the 
older  professions,  but  debar  them  from  the  bench,  the  minis¬ 
try,  and,  of  course,  from  a  parliamentary  career. 

In  France,  for  instance,  a  law  of  December  1,  1900,  allows 
French  women  who  have  taken  their  degree  in  law  to  take 
the  oath  as  barrister  and  to  be  enrolled  at  the  bar.  They  are 
specially  forbidden,  however,  by  the  same  law  to  fill  the 
office  of  judge  or  to  replace  an  absent  magistrate.  There 
are  twenty  women  at  the  Paris  Bar  and  five  practising  in  the 
provinces.  They  plead  in  all  the  Courts — civil,  criminal, 
administrative,  and  commercial — and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
profession  no  difference  is  recognized  between  men  and 
women. 

In  our  third  group  of  nations  women  are  still  excluded 
from  all  the  legal  professions.  Yet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  special  field  of  work  awaits  the  woman  lawyer.  In  Ger¬ 
many  this  seems  to  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  German  women,  qualified  as  lawyers,  though  legally  un¬ 
recognized,  have  been  appointed  by  local  women’s  societies 
to  direct  legal  advice  bureaux  where  women  can  obtain  free 
advice  and  help  in  legal  difficulties.  These  bureaux  are 
extraordinarily  popular.  Other  qualified  women  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Children’s  Care  Committee  centres,  and 
appointed  as  trustees  and  guardians. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  indication  of  the  tendency — the 
very  unfortunate  tendency,  as  some  of  us  think — towards  the 
separate  organization  of  women’s  professions,  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  opportunities  of  women  are  limited.  It  is 
in  Germany,  for  instance,  that  we  hear  of  a  unique  venture 
in  journalism — a  paper  edited,  written,  published,  composed, 
printed,  and  sent  out  entirely  by  women;  in  England  that 
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medical  women  find  it  necessary  to  start  special  hospitals  of 
their  own  since  their  opportunities  of  specializing  are  other¬ 
wise  inadequate;  in  England,  also,  there  are  rumours  of  the 
founding  of  a  “Woman’s  Church,”  and  some  reformers  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  “Woman’s  Parliament.”  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  men  and  women  are  accustomed  to  work  side  by 
side  on  equal  terms,  such  anomalies  appear  to  be  unknown. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  most  professions  there  is  some 
special  department  in  which  the  energies  of  women  are 
peculiarly  needed.  Women  doctors  and  lawyers,  for  instance, 
may  be  of  special  use  to  their  own  sex,  and  women  judges 
will  probably  desire  to  specialize  in  women’s  and  children’s 
courts,  where  such  exist.  That  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  separate  organization  of  women’s  work,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  self-defence,  and  often  with  no  better  motive 
than  sex  antagonism  and  mutual  distrust. 


“  PETITES  FRANCAISES.” 

J 


By  Marion  Cahill. 

( Continued  from  •pay  e  404.) 

•  .  IV- 

My  little  French  girls  have  conceived  a  great  admiration 
for  everything  English,  even  for  English  dress,  particularly 
the  tailor-made,  and  le  golfer.  “Ah!”  sighed  Marcelle, 
“  never  can  I  be  happy  without  le  golfer,  and  a  cap  to  match. 
Then  shall  I  be  tout-a-fait  anglaise.  And  I  will  speak  Eng¬ 
lish — but  loud,  and  they  will  say,  ‘  Voila  une  petite  Ang¬ 
laise.’  ”  So  in  due  course  arrived  le  golfer  and  all  to  match. 
But  no  one  exclaimed  “  Voila  une  petite  Anglaise.”  For 
very  good  reasons — never  had  Marcelle  looked  more  French. 
With  seductive  and  most  unsporting  little  curls  which  only 
the  consummate  art  of  an  embryo  Frenchwoman  could  ar¬ 
range  with  careful  carelessness  escaping  from  the  cap;  with 
the  daintiest  lawn  ruffles  at  the  wrist  and  collar;  and  with 
the  slimmest  of  high-heeled  patent  shoes— nothing  more  un- 
English  from  the  “  sporting  ”  Anew  could  be  imagined. 

“  Are  you  going  to  play  golf,  Marcelle?”  I  asked  mischie¬ 
vously. 

Mais  non,  Miss!”  she  cried.  “  Mais  alors,  am  I  not 
English,  tout-a-fait  English,  tres  correcte,  n’est-ce  pas?  Tell 
me,  am  I  ‘orlrite’?” 

Y. 

The  French  labour  under  the  idea  that  the  English  are  a 
deeply  religious  nation,  and  that  everything  that  offends 
against  their  moral  code  is  “  shocking.” 

To-day  Muguette  dipped  her  fingers  in  the  ink  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  decorate  her  naughty  little  face  with  long  vertical 
streaks. 

“Oh!  la!  la!”  cried  Solange.  “See,  Miss,  the  little 
Muguette,  is  she  not  shockin’?  See  you,  Muguette,  le  bon 
Dieu  will  not  have  thee  in  Heaven,  never  the  shockin’  ones 
go  to  Heaven,  n’est-ce  pas,  Miss?” 

“  Then  I  will  go  to  the  diable ,”  said  the  unrepentant 
Muguette,  “he  is  nice — the  diable — he  does  not  say  ‘shockin’ — 
shockin’ — shockin’  ’ — II  n’est  pas  anglais,  le  diable.” 

“  Mais,  comment /”  ejaculated  the  scandalized  Solange. 
“  Fou*'  dites  que  le  diable  est  franqais?  Mechante!  Me¬ 
chanic!  The  diable  is  of  no  country,  he  belong  to  all — but 
to  all!”  and  she  stretched  her  arms  to  their  widest  limits  to 
show  the  extreme  universality  of  the  diable. 

VI. 

The  history  lesson  is  an  exercise  in  diplomacy.  We  skirt 
warily  round  English  glories,  but  we  glow  with  subdued  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  la  belle  France  is  victorious.  Napoleon 
nearly  reduced  us  to  civil  war.  To  some,  he  is  a  god;  to  the 
others — few  these — an  unscrupulous  adventurer  who  loved 
first  Napoleon  and  then  France.  They  rejoiced  in  his  glories, 
Avept  over  his  defeat.  Some  carried  his  portrait  in  their 
blouses,  which  they  kissed  when  they  remembered  it.  They 
are  very  patriotic  these  little  daughters  of  fair  France.  The 


strains  of  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  will  make  them  flush  and  bring 
tears  to  their  eyes. 

One  day  at  dejeuner  a  rumour  went  round  the  room  that 
war  with  Germany  Avas  imminent.  At  once  all  was  uproar. 
Knives  and  forks  Avere  laid  down,  the  hubbub  of  voices  was 
deafening.  Each  was  counting  the  number  of  men  she  could 
send  to  the  war,  ticking  off  on  her  fingers  father,  uncles, 
brothers,  cousins.  Consternation  Avas  writ  large  on  every 
face.  Soon  the  hush  became  as  apparent  as  the  noise  had 
been.  Slowly  the  tears  were  stealing  down  Ghisella’s  face. 

“Why,  Ghisella!”  I  said  surprised.  “It  probably  isn’t 
true — don’t  cry.” 

“  Ah,  Miss,”  she  exclaimed,  “  war  is  a  science  iioav — they 
shoot  to  kill.” 

“  But,  of  course,”  I  said  Avonderingly.  “  They  always  shoot 
to  kill — if  they  can.” 

“  You  do  not  understand,  Mademoiselle,”  said  Yvonne  in 
a  subdued  voice.  “  If  they  are  killed — they  do  not  come 
home  again.  If  Frenchmen  are  killed,  then  we  have  no  hus¬ 
bands.  And  we  are  of  an  age  to  marry  ourselves,”  she  con¬ 
cluded  mournfully. 

With  pale  faces  and  startled  eyes  they  regarded  each  other. 
A  husbandless  future!  Hnthinkable!  Le  bon  Dieu  could  not 
be  so  cruel. 

“  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  Germans  who  Avill  die,”  said 
Suzanne  hopefully. 

They  breathed  again.  And  soon,  Avith  true  Parisian  light¬ 
heartedness,  they  were  in  imagination  greeting  the  return  of 
French  heroes. 

VII. 

The  English  literature  lesson  is  one  of  the  happiest  hours. 
They  are  Arery  quick  to  see  artistic  beauty,  and  have  a  rare 
sensibility  remarkable  in  such  young  things,  only  that  one 
remembers  their  Latin  blood.  Henry  V  filled  them  Avith 
joy.  Frankly  they  were  all  deeply  in  love  with  him,  al¬ 
though  he  Avas  notably  un  type  anglais. 

“  I  should  like  a  husband  like  that,”  said  Armande,  her 
eyes  shining.  “  Mademoiselle,  think  you  I  find  a  hus¬ 
band  like  Henry?” 

“  I  hope  so,”  I  answered  bravely. 

“  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ”  appealed  both  to  their  artistic 
sensibility  and  religious  sympathies.  And  at  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  angel — - 

Farewell,  but  not  ior  ever,  Brother  dear, 

Be  braA^e  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow, 

Swiftly  will  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I  \Arill  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow, 

a  sigh  escaped  from  the  class — an  expression  of  religious 
exaltation  and  deep  spiritual  feeling. 

Another  faimurite  is  Francis  Thompson’s  “  Hound  of 
Heaven.”  Difficult  as  the  language  is,  the  deep  mysticism 
appeals  to  them,  and  when  for  the  first  time  I  read  to  them 
“  The  Making  of  Viola  ”  they  were  filled  with  a  rapture  of 
delight. 

But  yet  their  taste  is  essentially  French.  And  it  is  a  true 
saying  that  different  countries  cannot  share  each  other’s 
literature.  They  admire  Longfellow,  while  to  Shelley  they 
remain  cold.  Still,  they  are  wonderfully  receptive,  of  great 
sensibility  and  exquisite  feeling,  and  I  never  come  away 
from  them  without  remembering  that  France  is  la  douce  as 
well  as  la  belle.  And  I  trust  that  a  nation  of  such  possi¬ 
bilities,  such  refinements,  such  graces,  will  one  day  resume 
its  place  among  the  nations,  and  once  again  teach  the  world 
the  fine  meaning  of  their  exquisite  phrase:  “la  politesse  du 
coeur.” 


Sib  Frederick  Edeidge,  Chairman  of  the  Whitgift  Foundation. 
Croydon,  has  defrayed  £1,500  of  the  cost  of  equipping'  the  Whitgift 
Grammar  School  with  an  armoury,  a  dark  room  for  photographers, 
and  a  sports  changing  room.  Sir  Frederick  has  also  transferred  to 
the  trustees  India  Three  per  Cent,  stock  to  the  value  of  £1,980  for 
the  endowment  of  a  leaving  exhibition  of  £50  per  annum,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  certain  special  prizes.  The  school  has  had  many  previous 
benefactions  from  the  same  donor. 
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A  STANDARD  FOR  THE  KING’S  ENGLISH. 


By  Prof.  Walter  Rippmann,  M.A., 

Chief  Inspector  of  the  University  of  London. 

What  is  good  English  speech?  What  form  of  English 
speech  ought  we  to  impart  in  our  schools  P  What  should  be 
our  attitude  to  dialect  speech  ? 

These  questions  are  forcing  themselves  on  our  attention. 
The  interest  in  the  spoken  language  is  becoming  very  keen  ; 
of  this  we  have  indications  on  every  side.  Dr.  Bridges,  the 
Poet  Laureate,  has  recently  issued  a  tract  on  “  The  Present 
State  of  English  Pronunciation,”  and,  under  his  auspices, 
a  Society  for  Pure  English  has  been  founded.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  shows  his  wonted  alertness  by  presenting  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Phonetics  in  his  “Pygmalion.”  We  have  a  Poetry 
Society  that  lays  stress  on  the  reading  aloud  of  verse.  The 
Committee  on  English  appointed  by  the  National  Education 
Society  of  America,  in  its  recently  published  report,  states 
that  “  all  expression  in  speech  demands  distinct  and  natural 
articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  the  exercise  of  a  sense  for 
correct  and  idiomatic  speech,  and  the  use  of  an  agreeable 
and  well  managed  voice.” 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  tendency  to  uniformity,  to 
a  standard,  in  educated  speech.  We  notice  it  in  the  speech  of 
the  actor  unless  he  be  taking  a  dialect  part ;  we  expect  him 
to  pronounce  words  in  a  certain  way,  and  he  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  any  peculiarities  in  his  speech  interfere  with 
our  enjoyment.  The  orator  and  lecturer  sometimes  show 
greater  divergence,  but  hardly  ever  does  their  speech  contain 
very  marked  dialect  features.  Even  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
United  States  the  experienced  public  speaker  will  be  found  to 
adopt,  intentionally  or  unconsciously,  a  more  or  less  close 
approximation  to  the  English  standard. 

Prof.  Wyld,  in  the  December  number  of  Modem  Language 
Teaching,  has  shown  very  clearly  how  the  Received  Standard, 
as  he  calls  it,  has  developed.  He  rightly  sees  an  important 
factor  in  the  tendency  to  uniformity  in  our  great  boarding 
schools,  which  exercise  a  levelling  influence  in  this  and  in 
other  respects.  The  tendency  is  supported  by  intercourse 
among  the  educated,  who  rightly  desire  to  avoid  the  pro¬ 
nunciations  and  phraseology  peculiar  to  one  district  only,  and 
hence  troublesome  to  those  outside  it.  They  obey  the  sound 
principle  that  speech  best  fulfils  its  function  of  communicating 
thought  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  of  speaking 
that  distracts  attention  from  the  thoughts  to  be  conveyed. 

Among  speakers  of  the  Received  Standard  the  points  of 
divergence  are  nowadays  relatively  few.  Some  differentiate 
w  and  wh,  others  do  not,  and  the  a  of  “  answer,  after,  pass,” 
&c.,  shows  variations.  More  important  is  the  treatment  of  r 
between  vowel  and  consonant  (as  in  “  arm  ”)  and  finally  (as  in 
“  far  ”).  There  are  differences  in  the  pronunciations  of  the 
vowels  in  unstressed  syllables  ( e.g .  in  the  endings  -age,  -ate, 
■ness).  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  accentuation 
of  long  words  derived  from  Latin  (e.g.  “  laboratory,  obli¬ 
gatory”). 

The  other  extreme  is  dialect,  which  remains  fairly  pure  in 
rural  areas,  but  elsewhere  is  subject,  more  or  less,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Received  Standard.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  large  towns,  where  the  different  social  classes  show 
varying  degrees  of  approach  to  the  standard. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  modification  by  the  standard  consti¬ 
tutes  a  grave  danger  to  the  dialects.  Their  vitality  is  further 
diminished  by  the  present  spelling,  which  affords  no  adequate 
means  of  recording  the  spoken  dialect,  because  many  of  our 
letters  no  longer  have  stable  values.  In  German,  which  has  a 
more  phonetic  spelling,  there  is  an  extensive  dialect  literature. 
Lastly,  dialect  suffers  from  being  ignored  or  condemned  in  our 
schools. 

Before  showing  how  the  decay  of  dialect  may  be  checked,  it 
will  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  tendency  to  a  standard 
speech  among  the  educated  is  growing.  There  was  far  less 
uniformity  one  hundred  years  ago.  Those  familiar  with  the 
controversies  that  raged  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  (admirably  dealt  with  in 
Prof.  Lounsbury’s  book  on  “The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in 
English  ”)  are  aware  that  many  variations  have  since  dis¬ 
appeared.  To  give  a  few  examples,  the  actors  said  “ferce, 


perce,”  while  in  polite  society  “  fierce,  pierce”  was  the  recog¬ 
nized  pronunciation.  Sheridan,  who  wrote  one  of  the  earliest 
pronouncing  dictionaries,  approved  the  pronunciation  “  sas- 
sidge.”  (Pepys  wrote  in  his  Diary  :  “  Thence  to  the  Grey¬ 
hound  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there  drank  some  raspberry  sack 
and  eat  some  sasages,  and  so  home  very  merry.”)  Walker, 
who  was  Sheridan’s  most  important  successor,  condemned 
“  sassidge  ”  as  a  “  vulgar  ”  pronunciation.  It  was  Walker 
who  said  of  the  word  “  cucumber”  that  it  “  seems  too  firmly 
fixed  in  the  sound  of  ‘  cowcumber  ’  to  be  altered  ” ;  and  of 
asparagus,  “The  corruption  of  the  word  into  sparrow-grass  is 
so  general  that  asparagus  has  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry.” 
Smart?,  revising  Walker  thirty  years  later,  approves  only 
“cucumber”  and  “asparagus.”  Kenrick,  in  1773,  refers  to 
“‘boil’  and  ‘join’  and  many  others,  which  it  would  now 
appear  affected  to  pronounce  otherwise  than  ‘  bile  ’  and  ‘  jine.’  ” 
Pope  had  made  “join”  rhyme  with  “mine”  and  “divine.’ 
Before  long  this  variant  yielded  to  the  other  pronunciation. 
For  along  time  people  were  divided  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
“  gymnastic  ”  and  similar  words  :  some  gave  the  g  its  present 
value,  others  pronounced  it  as  in  “  get.”  In  the  accentuation 
there  was  also  great  variety ;  for  a  time  “  blasphemous,  char¬ 
acter,  contrary  ”  were  stressed  by  some  on  the  second  syllable, 
by  others  on  the  first.  The  poet  Rogers,  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  says  :  “  The  now  fashionable  pronunciation  of 
several  words  is  to  me  at  least  offensive.  ‘  Contemplate  ’  is  bad 
enough,  but  *  balcony  ’  makes  me  sick.”  The  prolonged  discus¬ 
sions  about  the  accentuation  of  the  word  “  decorous  ”  makes 
most  amusing  reading. 

Now  this  growing  tendency  to  uniformity  is  a  feature  of 
standard  speech  which  distinguishes  it  from  dialect.  In 
dialects  change  takes  place  unconsciously ;  in  some  more 
quickly  than  in  others.  The  cockney  speech  in  the  novels  of 
Dickens  is  very  different  from  that  heard  now.  Standard 
speech  is,  more  or  less  consciously  and  successfully,  taught  in 
our  schools  ;  it  is  preserved  by  strong  social  influences.  Its 
rate  of  change  is  consequently  slow,  and  would  be  still  further 
reduced  if  we  had  a  rational  spelling  that  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  the  sounds,  and  if  our  teachers  received  a  better  pho¬ 
netic  training,  which  would  enable  them  to  check  deviations 
from  the  standard  which  now  pass  unnoticed. 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  movement  towards 
uniformity  will  be  checked ;  everything  points  the  other  way. 
Nor  is  it  desirable,  for  a  standard  speech  is  essential.  It  is 
wanted  for  public  speaking  for  reasons  that  have  been  given. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  exclude  dialect  poetry,  drama,  &c. 
It  is  wanted  for  social  intercourse.  Many  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  career  through  faulty  speech.  It  is  wanted 
for  teaching.  Good  literature  makes  its  greatest  appeal  when 
it  is  well  read  aloud ;  indeed,  reading  aloud  affords  a  test,  not 
only  of  the  reader’s  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  beauty 
of  a  passage,  but  of  the  writer’s  style.  It  is  the  teacher’s 
duty  to  read  aloud  well  and  to  secure  good  reading  from  his 
pupils.  But  we  must  render  this  possible  for  the  teacher 
by  making  it  clear  what  constitutes  “  good  English  speech,” 
and  by  helping  him  to  understand  the  difficulties  of  his 
pupils.  I  believe  that,  before  long,  every  Education 
Authority  will  arrange  for  what  I  may  call  a  linguistic 
survey  of  its  district.  The  results  would  be  embodied  in  a 
little  handbook  giving  the  main  features  of  the  local  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  vocabulary.  This  would  be  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  teacher  and  would  stimulate  his  interest  in  local  speech. 
Occasionally  the  pupils  would  be  called  upon  to  repeat  a  story 
in  dialect  after  telling  it  in  standard  speech.  Dialect  verse 
and  prose  would  be  collected,  and  some  time  would  be  found 
for  it  in  the  English  literature  lesson. 

The  teaching  of  English  is  not  confined  to  these  islands.  In 
Australia,  in  Canada,  in  South  Africa,  increasing  attention  is 
being  paid  to  spoken  English,  and  that  inevitably  leads  to  the 
question :  What  form  of  English  shall  we  teach  ?  In  the 
United  States  the  problem  is  also  arousing  widespread  in¬ 
terest,  and  there,  too,  “  correct  speech  ”  requires  to  be  defined. 
The  English  language  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  among 
foreigners  of  every  nationality ;  and  again  we  are  faced  with 
the  question  :  What  is  the  best  pronunciation  of  English  P 

We  need  a  generally  accepted  standard  of  speech  also  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  rational  spelling,  and  a  rational 
spelling  in  order  that  we  may  record  and  preserve  the  stan¬ 
dard  speech.  This  has  been  excellently  stated  by  Prof.  Louns- 
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bury,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  book  on  “  The  Standard 
of  Pronunciation  in  English,”  from  which  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  is  taken: — 

There  can  never  exist  that  infallible  guide  for  whose  appearance  we 
are  all  longing  until  the  spelling  of  every  English  word  carries  with 
it  its  own  pronunciation.  Even  then  the  variation  of  accent  must 
continue  to  show  itself,  though  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
limits.  .  .  .  Long  and  tough  is  the  road  that  must  he  travelled  before 
any  such  result  could  be  reached  in  a  language  like  ours,  which  enjoys 
and  rejoices  in  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  barbarously  spelled  of 
any  cultivated  tongue  in  Christendom.  We  are  weltering  in  an  ortho¬ 
graphic  chaos,  in  which  a  multitude  of  signs  are  represented  by  the 
same  sound  and  a  multitude  of  sounds  by  the  same  sign.  Our  race  as  a 
race  has,  in  consequence,  lost  the  phonetic  sense.  What  can  we  hope 
for  the  orthoepy  of  a  tongue  in  which,  for  illustration,  the  short  sound 
of  e  found  in  “  let,”  represented  by  ea  in  “  head,”  by  ay  in  “  says,” 
by  ai  in  “  said,”  by  ei  in  “heifer,”  and  by  a  in  “many  ”  [also  by  eo  in 
“leopard,”  by  ie  in  “friend,”  and  by  u  in  “bury”]?  Or  of  the 
long  sound  given  by  us  to  the  same  letter  e  in  “  mete,”  represented  by 
ea  in  “  meat  ”  or  by  ee in  “  meet  ’ ’  ;  and,  furthermore,  by  i  in  “  maga¬ 
zine,”  by  ie  in  “  believe,”  by  ei  in  “receive,”  by  eo  in  “  people,”  and 
by  at  in  “  aegis  ’  ’  [also  by  ey  in  “  key  ’  ’  and  ay  in  ‘  ‘  quay  ”]  ?  Or 
take  the  sound  denoted  by  the  digraph  sh,  seen  in  “shift.”  It  Is 
represented  by  ce  in  “  ocean,”  by  ci  in  “  suspicion,”  by  si  in  “  dimen¬ 
sion,”  by  ti  in  “  nation,”  by  xi  in  “  anxious,”  by  sci  in  “  conscience,” 
by  ch  in  “  machine,”  and  by  s  in  “  sure  ”  [also  by  ss  in  “  passion  ”]. 

The  conditions  are  unfavourable  on  the  side  of  the  language  itself  ; 
they  are  fully  as  unfavourable  on  that  of  the  users  of  the  language. 
Most  of  us  love  our  present  orthography — love  it  for  its  uncouthness, 
its  barbarousness,  its  unfitness  to  do  the  very  work  for  which  ortho¬ 
graphy  is  presumed  to  exist  at  all.  We  cling  with  passionate 
devotion  to  its  worst  anomalies.  We  not  merely  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  changing  a  spelling  which  defies  all  attempts  at  proper 
pronunciation  \_e.g .  “victuals,  yacht,  buoy”],  but  at  the  suggestion 
of  changing  one  that,  in  addition,  disg'uises  completely  the  derivation 
[e.g.  “rhyme,  scent,  sprightly”],  about  which  in  other  instances  we 
profess  to  be  profoundly  solicitous.  Even  the  pettiest  alterations  in 
the  interest  of  a  mere  mechanical  uniformity  [e.g.  “  diagram,  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  humour,  humorous  ”]  meet  with  the  sturdiest  resistance. 
On  this  whole  subject,  indeed,  there  is  no  ignorance  so  profound  and 
comprehensive  as  that  which  envelops  the  minds  of  many  men  of 
letters,  if  we  can  judge  of  their  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  character 
of  their  utterances.  It  requires  a  far  more  enlightened  opinion  than 
prevails  yet  among  the  large  majority  of  these  before  we  can  look  for 
the  success  of  any  effort  to  cause  our  tongue  to  approach  even 
remotely  to  the  phonetic  excellence  of  Italian  or  Spanish  or  German. 
Yet,  until  that  time  comes,  no  small  share  of  our  lives  will  be  spent  in 
the  profitable  and  exciting  occupation  of  consulting  dictionaries,  in 
the  equally  profitable  and  exciting  discussion  of  particular  words,  and 
in  airing  our  opinion  and  delivering  our  decisions  upon  points  about 
which  one  thoroughly  educated  man  is  as  good  an  authority  as 
another  and  nobody  is  an  authority  at  all. 

These  words  were  penned  ten  years  ago.  If  Prof.  Louns- 
bury  were  writing  now,  he  would  adopt  a  more  hopeful  strain, 
realizing  that  even  the  man  in  the  street  is  becoming  alive  to 
the  importance  of  good  speech.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
establish  a  standard  of  English  speech  and  put  an  end  to  the 
uncertainty  and  the  misconceptions  with  which  most  of  us 
are  afflicted.  It  has  become  customary  for  the  speaker  of 
English  who  prides  himself  on  his  pronunciation  to  de¬ 
signate  any  deviation  from  his  personal  standard  as  cock¬ 
ney.”  This  is  really  too  simple  a  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty. 

The  standard  that  we  require  will,  in  the  main,  be  based  on 
the  best  present  usage,  which  needs  to  be  determined  more 
carefully  than  has  so  far  been  the  case.  It  should  be  as 
pleasing  aesthetically  as  we  can  make  it.  That  implies  not 
only  that  it  shall  be  distinct  (which  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  give  up  such  manifest  simplifications  as  are  found  in 
“  handkerchief,  castle,  knee,  condemn  ”),  but  that  it  shall  be 
harmonious.  The  production  of  the  voice,  the  basis  of 
articulation,  must  alike  be  considered.  Many  dialects  are 
disqualified  from  ranking  as  standard  speech,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  individual  sounds  as  because  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  voice  is  faulty.  The  standard  will  be,  let  us  hope, 
a  finer  instrument  for  social  intercourse  and  for  literary  pur¬ 
poses  than  any  existing  form  of  speech. 

How  is  this  ideal  to  be  attained  P  We  have  no  academy 
comparable  to  the  Erench  Academy — and  that  has  never  done 
anything  for  the  pronunciation.  We  have  a  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  which  shows  the  same  unwillingness  to  face  this 
problem.  We  must  turn  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Well 


may  we  do  so  ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  for  the 
teacher.  Bad  speech  in  our  schools  brings  with  it  many  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  directions  for 
the  pronunciation  of  Latin.  (The  matter  was  discussed  at  the 
last  Head  Masters’  Conference,  which  gave  rise  to  a  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  press ;  and  many  of  the  letters  showed  that  pho¬ 
netics  is  still  the  subject  on  which  people  are  ready  bo  rush 
into  print  without  possessing  the  most  elementary  knowledge.) 
The  Board  of  Education  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  use  of 
phonetics  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  German.  Surely  the 
time  has  come  when  we  may  urge  it  to  take  up  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  English. 

Therefore  we  urge  the  Board  of  Education  to  summon  a 
Conference  on  Standard  Speech,  representative  of  the  English- 
speaking  world ;  a  Conference  not  only  Imperial,  but  Anglo- 
American.  What  could  more  fitly  celebrate  the  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  than  such  united  endeavour  to  establish  good 
English  speech  on  a  firm  foundation  ? 


REVIEWS. 

Comment  apprendre  le  Latin  a  nos  Fils.  Par  J.  Bezard. 

(3fr.  50.  Paris:  Librairie  Vuibert.) 

M.  Bezard’s  book  mainly  takes  the  form  of  verbatim  re¬ 
ports  of  lessons  throughout  the  various  classes  of  a  lycee. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  form  he  gives  us  specimens  of 
the  sort  of  work  necessary  as  a  preparation  to  the  study  of 
Latin,  such  as  oral  analysis  in  the  mother  tongu,e,  the  de¬ 
composition  of  words  into  their  elements,  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment  in  families.  So  M.  Bezard  takes  us  through  the  various 
forms  and  throws  out  many  useful  suggestions,  dealing  both 
i  with  the  mechanical  aids  to  the  acquirement  of  Latin,  such 
as  the  systematic  use  of  notebooks  for  recording  words  and 
constructions,  and  with  the  wider  questions  of  how  far  the 
Direct  Method  is  applicable  to  Latin  and  how  an  aesthetic 
appreciation  of  ancient  authors  may  be  best  imparted.  M. 
Bezard  well  points  out  that  the  vocabulary  which  is  required 
for  the  Direct  Method  as  practised  with  modern  languages  is 
found  in  out-of-the-way  authors,  and  even  when  acquired  is 
not  particularly  serviceable  to  the  student  who  would  read 
the  masterpieces  of  Latin  literature.  In  place  of  this  he 
suggests  the  use  of  Imitative  Exercises  {Le  Theme  (Limita¬ 
tion).  The  teacher  composes  a  short  prose  narrative  based 
upon  a  text  which  has  been  read  by  the  class  (a  fable  of 
Phaedrus  is  given  as  an  illustration),  and  it  is  turned  into 
Latin  by  the  class  with  the  aid  of  the  vocabulary  notebooks 
which  they  have  constructed  from  the  original  text.  The 
method  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  new,  but  it  is  certainly 
sound,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  much  which  the  book 
contains.  More  novel  perhaps  is  the  following  suggestion, 
which  could  be  practised,  however,  only  with  individual 
students.  The  pupil  reads  a  translation  aloud,  phrase  by 
phrase,  and  the  teacher  gives  the  Latin,  which  is  repeated 
by  the  pupil.  Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  are 
those  consisting  of  lessons  on  Livy’s  “  Rhetoric  ”  and  on 
“  Nature  ”  and  “  Humanity  ”  in  Virgil. 

The  form  which  M.  Bezard  has  chosen  for  his  book  does 
not  lend  itself  to  conciseness,  and  we  sometimes  found  the 
book  rather  tiresome  reading  owing  to  the  presence  of 
irrelevant  matter.  The  question  of  a  variant  reading  pro¬ 
vokes  a  dialogue  between  master  and  pupils,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract:  — 

Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  la  pratiquer  (la  critique  des  textes)  nous- 
memes  .  .  .  mais  nous  pouvons-nous  en  rapporter  aux  savants 
comme  Benoist  et  Goelzer ;  il  suffirait  de  consulter  une  grande 
edition  critique  pour  voir  avec  quel  soin  les  manuscrits  sont  com¬ 
pares,  collationes.  —  Sachez  au  moins  qu’elle  existe  ;  c’est  1’ edition 
Ribbeck.  Or,  elle  donne  “penates,”  et  la  question  est  tranchee. 

—  C’est  ce  que  je  disais  ! 

—  Mais  pas  pour  la  mcme  raison  ! 

—  J’ai  eu  le  bonheur  de  connaitre  un  de  ces  savants,  M.  Leo¬ 
pold  Delisle !  Si  vous  saviez  avec  quelle  conscience  un  komme 
pareil  fait  ses  recherches  ;  quels  voyages,  quel  travaux  !  II  est  peu 
probable  que  dans  la  Section  C  nous  possedions  un  de  ses  futurs 
emules.  II  est  bon,  du  moins,  que  vous  sachiez  apprecier  par  tout 
la  valeur  de  l’esprit  scientifique. 
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Had  M.  Bezard  pondered  his  concluding  platitude  a  little 
more  deeply  he  would  scarcely,  we  think,  have  tranche,  la 
question  in  this  manner.  In  half  the  space  a  few  hints,  how¬ 
ever  elementary,  might  have  been  given  of  the  basis  of 
manuscript  classification  and  the  use  of  an  apparatus  criti- 
cus.  Such  passages  as  this  are  numerous,  and,  though  the 
remarks  may  be  harmless,  we  cannot  see  that  M.  Bezard 
adds  to  the  value  of  his  book  by  transcribing  them  into  cold 
print.  The  author,  however,  shows  himself  a  very  able 
teacher,  and  there  is  much  in  his  book  that  is  useful  and 
suggestive. 

A  History  of  University  Reform  from  1800  a.d.  to  the 
present  time.  With  suggestions  towards  a  complete 
scheme  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  A.  I. 
Tillyard,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  (10s. 
net.  Heffer.) 

A  year  ago  the  Prime  Minister  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  advise 
the  issue  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Whatever  the  statement  may  mean 
— and  it  may  have  half  a  dozen  meanings — it  is  very  plain 
from  Mr.  Tillyard’s  survey  that  reform  of  these  ancient 
institutions  is  long  overdue;  and,  when  it  is  taken  in  hand, 
his  present  volume  will  prove  extremely  useful,  if  not  for 
his  specific  proposals,  at  any  rate  for  his  account  of  the 
past  handling  of  the  question.  After  a  general  historical 
sketch  of  the  two  Universities,  he  sets  forth  a  lucid  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  criticisms  passed  upon  their  fulfilment  of  their 
functions,  with  the  defences  offered,  and  explains  the  jrar- 
port  and  effect  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1850  and 
the  succeeding  legislation  of  1854  and  1856,  then  the 
ideas  promulgated  by  Mark  Pattison  and  Goldwin  Smith, 
the  legislation  of  the  seventies,  and  the  latest  suggestions 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  including  Lord  Curzon’s  pro¬ 
posals.  The  important  questions  of  the  relation  of  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Colleges,  and  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  are  considered  in  special  chapters.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  Mr.  Tillyard’s  own  suggestions  for 
a  scheme  of  reform  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
work  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  comprehensive,  and  both  in 
statement  and  in  argument  it  is  lucid,  fair,  and  temperate. 
Mr.  Tillyard  assumes  that  the  University  “  is  first  and 
foremost  a  place  of  teaching,”  and  he  takes  care  to  insist 
that  “  the  question  is  one  of  education,  and  of  service  to 
the  whole  nation.”  Whether  we  shall  ever  see  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges  into  its  six  powerful  and 
nearly  equal  institutions,  “  strong  in  numbers,  and  with 
ample  resources,  which  could  compete  with  one  another  on 
fair  terms,”  remains  to  be  seen;  but  manifestly  the  Univer¬ 
sity  must  keep  and  increase  its  superiority  over  the 
Colleges,  the  shocking  waste  of  power  must  somehow  be 
remedied,  and  access  must  be  afforded  to  the  poor  student 
on  equal  terms  with  the  rich,  as  in  the  other  Univer¬ 
sities.  The  Reform  Committee,  indeed,  “  are  of  opinion  that, 
with  the  large  sums  given  to  students,  a  Cambridge  educa¬ 
tion  is  accessible  to  any  student,  however  poor,  who  has 
given  evidence  of  ability.”  If  the  members  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  had  been  poor  men  with  clever  sons,  they  would  have 
known  better.  Mark  Pattison  had  wiser  inspiration  on  this 
point.  “  Let  Oxford,”  he  said,  “  become  the  first  school  of 
science  and  learning  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  let 
it  be  accessible  at  the  cost  only  of  board  and  lodging,  and 
it  will' attract  pupils  enough.”  If  a  drastic  reorganization 
of  finances  and  of  administration  still  involves  a  deficit,  it 
is  for  the  Government  to  make  up  the  balance,  so  that  the 
institution  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  no  one  be  excluded 
that  can  find  his  own  board  and  lodging. 

Expectant  Motherhood:  Its  Supervision  and  Hygiene.  By 
J.  W.  Ballantyne,  M.D.  (Cassell.) 

The  hygiene  of  pregnancy  is  a  subject  of  national  impor¬ 
tance,  but  for  many  reasons  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  reduce  to 
the  proportions  of  a  textbook.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that 
all  women  who  will  one  day  be  mothers  should  have  an 
adequate  and  balanced  knowledge  of  the  discomforts  that 
have  to  be  faced  and  the  risks  that  have  to  be  guarded 


against;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  ignorant  young  wife 
would  usually  end  the  perusal  of  such  a  work  by  being 
terrified.  Percentages  are  poor  comfort;  and  the  many 
complications  which  must  be  considered,  however  rarely  they 
occur,  end  by  occupying  too  much  of  a  patient’s  horizon. 
It  is  also  unavoidable  that  a  book  which  contained  much 
nursing  detail  and  precise  medical  description  would  become 
unreadable  to  the  so-called  lay  person  and  yet  fail  as  a  work 
of  reference  for  doctors  and  nurses. 

Amidst  these  pitfalls  Dr.  Ballantyne  picks  his  way  with 
conspicuous  skill.  No  woman  who  has  to  deal,  in  the  way  of 
guidance,  with  other  women  will  fail  to  find  him  stimulating 
to  thought;  and  every  doctor  who  has  to  deal  with  family 
problems  will  thank  him  for  much  lore  which  is  scattered 
through  medical  literature  or  obtained  by  piecing  together 
very  varied  experience.  As  a  means  of  making  an  appeal 
to  an  authority  which  may  overbear  a  fussy  grandmother 
or  an  uneducated  nurse  there  will  always  be  room  on  the 
shelves  of  a  well  equipped  library  for  such  a  book  as  this, 
and  yet  it  is  hardly  one  to  recommend  to  the  expectant 
mother  hersplf. 

This  may  not  appear  to  be  extravagant  praise,  but  the 
book  deserves  the  highest  commendation,  for  it  is  extremely 
readable  and  puts  the  broad  facts  of  childbirth  and  the 
physiological  demands  of  the  mother  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
a  real  contribution  to  the  management  of  pregnancy. 
Chavasse’s  books,  “  Advice  to  a  Wife  ”  and  “  Advice  to  a 
Mother,”  have  long  held  the  field,  and  it  is  time  they  were 
rewritten  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge.  They  give 
much  detail  which  Dr.  Ballantyne  prefers  to  omit,  but  he  has 
done  well  the  task  he  undertook. 

The  Government  of  Man.  An  Introduction  to  Ethics  and 

Politics.  By  G.  S.  Brett,  M.A.  Oxon.  (3s.  6d.  net. 

G.  Bell.) 

Without  the  sub-title  and  the  motto  on  the  title-page 
it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  understand  the  title. 
The  motto  is  a  sentence  from  Montesquieu:  “Men  are 
governed  by  many  things — by  climate,  religion,  laws,  pre¬ 
cept,  example,  morals,  and  manners — which  act  and  react 
upon  each  other,  and  all  combine  to  form  a  general  tempera¬ 
ment.”  It  is  with  the  historical  operation  of  these  tilings, 
then,  that  Mr.  Brett  is  concerned.  There  is  no  lack  of 
studies  in  ethical  theory  or  of  essays  in  political  science, 
but  these  are  too  often  destitute  of  historical  setting  or 
background,  and  it  is  this  want  that  Mr.  Brett  supplies. 
“The  political  and  ethical  theories  are  outlined;  the  im¬ 
mediate  circumstances  are  indicated;  and  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  transitions  from  period  to  period  are  briefly 
noted.”  “This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history  of  ethics, 
or  of  politics,  or  of  civilization;  it  is  an  attempt  to  keep 
before  the  reader’s  mind  the  continuous  interaction  of  the 
different  factors  which  ultimately  produce  types  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  forms  of  government,  and  theories  of  conduct.”  With¬ 
out  reproducing  the  ordinary  historical  material,  Mr.  Brett 
goes  through  ancient  and  modern  history,  selecting  the  topics 
most  closely  relevant  to  his  purpose,  mainly  the  various 
aspects  of  social  life,  religious  movements,  and  the  relation 
of  the  different  classes  in  the  different  communities.  To 
each  chapter  he  places  an  appendix,  giving  a  select  chrono¬ 
logy,  or  books  of  reference,  and  usually  one  or  more  pertinent 
extracts  in  illustration.  The  volume  is  most  thoughtfully 
and  competently  written,  and  the  style  is  plain  and  pointed. 
It  is  a  very  suggestive  and  valuable  commentary  on  the 
ordinary  history,  and  ought  to  be  placed  within  reach  of  all 
more  advanced  students  of  the  subject. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


FRENCH. 

(1)  French  Translation  and  Composition.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor  and  E. 
Renault.  (2s.  Heinemann.)  (2)  French  Essays  and  Essay 
Writing.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal.  (2s.  Dent.) 

These  two  aids  to  the  teaching  of  French  composition  are  valuable 
( Continued  on  page  434.) 
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OXFORD. 

BUNYAN. — Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Ed.  by  Montgomery.  s.  d. 

(Senior)  . 1  0 

ELIOT.— Silas  Marner.  Ed.  by  With  am. 

(Junior)  .  .  1  6 

MILTON.— L’Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas. 

Ed.  by  Huntington.  (Junior,  Senior)  . 1  0 

MILTON.— Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II,  and  Lycidas. 

Ed.  by  Sprague.  (Senior)  . 13 

POPE.— Rape  of  the  Lock.  Ed.  by  Parrott. 

(Senior)  .  .  1  3 

THACKERAY. — Henry  Esmond.  Ed.  by  Moore. 

(Senior)  . 3  0 

SCOTT.— Lady  of  the  Lake.  Ed.  by  Ginn. 

(Preliminary)  ...  . . 1  6 

SHAKESPEARE.— Coriolanus.  Ed.  by  Hudson. 

(Junior)  . 1  6 

SHAKESPEARE — Henry  V.  Ed.  by  Hudson. 

(Junior,  Senior)  . 1  6 

SHAKESPEARE.— Julius  Caesar.  Ed.  by  Hudson. 

(Junior,  Senior)  . 16 

SHAKESPEAREj-Macbeth.  Ed.  by  Hudson. 

(Junior,  Senior)  . 1  6 

VIRGIL.— Aeneid,  Book  IX.  Ed.  by  Cutler. 

•  (Senior)  . 2  0 

CAMBRIDGE. 

LAMB.— Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Ed.  by  Lamb. 

(Preliminary)  . 2  0 

MACAULAY. — England  in  1685.  (Chapter  III  of  History  of 

England.)  Ed.  by  Bates.  (Senior)  . 1  3 

PALGRAVE.— Golden  Treasury.  Ed.  by  Trent  and  Erskine. 

(Senior)  . 2  6 

SCOTT. — Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Ed.  by  Allen. 

(Preliminary ,  Junior)  . 1  6 

SHAKESPEARE.— Coriolanus.  Ed.  by  Hudson. 

(Senior)  . 1  6 

SHAKESPEARE.— Merchant  of  Venice.  Ed.  by  Hudson. 

(Junior,  Senior)  . 1  6 

VIRGIL.— Aeneid,  Book  IX.  Ed.  by  Cutler. 

(Junior,  Senior)  . 2  0 

CAESAR.— Book  II.  Ed.  by  Collar. 

(Junior)  . 1  6 

THUCYDIDES _ Book  VI.  Ed.  by  Smith. 

(Senior)  . 6  6 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 
DURING  THE  LAST  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

By  J.  H.  ROBINSON  and  C.  A.  BEARD. 

These  volumes  will  meet  the  demand  for  a  history  of  recent  times  which 
shall  explain  the  social  and  economic  as  well  as  the  political  development  of 
our  own  age,  and  shall  also  prepare  the  student  to  understand  the  great 
problems  of  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Yol.  I— The  Eighteenth  Century,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Napoleonic  Period.  374  pages.  6s.  6d. 

Vol.  II— Europe  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  433  pages.  6s.  6d. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
WESTERN  EUROPE. 

By  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

Gives  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  all-important  movements, 
customs,  institutions,  and  achievements  of  Western  Europe  since  the  Ger¬ 
man  barbarians  conquered  the  Roman  Empire.  714  pages,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Price  7s.  6d.  Also  in  Two  Volumes  dividing  at  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  Price  4s.  6d.  each. 


PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

WITH  ATLAS. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS  DAVIS. 

Text,  148  pages,  price  2s.  Atlas,  50  pages,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  provide  a  series  of  systematic  and  disci¬ 
plinary  exercises  in  Physical  Geography  in  order  that  the  student  may 
approach  the  subject  through  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  as  well  as 
through  lessons  in  a  text. 


BOOKS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  TO  TEACHERS. 

Complete  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  St.  Martin’s  Street,  London,  W.C. 


HARRAP’S  LATEST  PUBLICATIONS 


JUST  READY. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Intermediate  English 

By  Edward  Albert,  M.A.,  George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8 vo,  272  pages,  2  s. 

This  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  “  A  Practical  Course  in 
Secondary  English,”  of  which  Mr.  Albert  was  joint  author. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Secondary  English 

By  George  Ogilvie,  M.A.,  Broughton  Junior  Student  Centre,  and 
Edward  Albert,  M.A.,  George  Watson’s  College,  Edinburgh.  With 
Complete  Index,  Crown  8vo,  500  pages,  4s.  6d. 

Also  in  Three  Parts  : 

Part  I.— Style.  184  pages.  Is.  6d. 

Part  II. — Form.  176  pages.  Is.  6d. 

Part  III.— History  of  the  English  Language.  160  pages, 
Also  Parts  I  and  II  in  One  Volume,  350  pages,  3s.  [Is.  6d. 

“This  book  has  a  distinct  value;  the  exercises  are  abundant  and  well 
chosen,  the  section  on  the  history  of  the  language  is  very  good  indeed,  and 
grammar  is  treated  as  the  living  tutor  of  expression.” — The  School  World. 


TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  JUST  READY'. 

The  New  Outlook  Geography 

A  new  series  of  Geographies  on  the  most  modern  principles.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  in  Line  and  Half  Tone.  By  W.  C.  Brown,  M.A., 
F.C.P.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  P.  H.  Johnson,  B.A.,  L.C.P. 

Book  II.— THE  HOME  OF  MAN. 

Supplying  the  pupil  with  a  good  grounding  in  physical  and  general 
Geography.  The  scientific  principles  forming  the  basis  of  geographical 
research  are  investigated  as  required. 

Part  III.— AMERICA.  288  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Is.  9d. 

North  and  Central  America  can  also  be  obtained  separately, 

is.  3d. 

Part  IV. — ASIA.  192  pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Is.  3d. 


A  Brief  History  of  English  Literature 

By  E.  M.  Tappan,  Ph.D.,  author  of  “  In  Feudal  Times,”  &c.  With 
many  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  and  with  Full  Index.  Crown 
8vo,  320  pages,  2s.  6d. 

This  interesting  volume  includes  an  account  of  all  authors  likely  to  be 
read  in  Schools,  and  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  more  extended 
study. 

Picture  History  and  Composition 

By  G.  H.  Reed,  M.A.,  Parmiter’s  School.  With  54  Full-page  Plates 
and  56  pages  of  Letterpress.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  lOd.  Teachers’ 
Edition,  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  plates  in  this  volume  cover  the  whole  of  English  History,  and  the 
book  is  designed  as  a  classroom  text. 


Heath’s  Modern  French  Grammar 

By  W.  H.  Fraser,  B. A.,  and  J.  Squair,  B.A.,  Authors  of  “Heath’s 
Practical  French  Grammar.”  Crown  8vo,  350  pages,  3s. 

A  KEY  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  3d.  net,  post  free. 

A  Book  which  resembles  in  method  Part  I  of  “  Heath’s  Practical  French 
Grammar,”  but  is  somewhat  easier  and  covers  all  the  essentials  of  French 
grammar. 

Essentials  of  French  Grammar 

By  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  With  Exercises, 
Vocabulary,  and  Complete  Index.  Crown  8vo,  184  pages,  2s. 

This  volume  will  prove  useful  to  more  advanced  students  who  have  been 
through  an  extended  elementary  course.  Although  small  in  size,  the 
volume  is  comprehensive. 

Intermediate  Exercises  in  French 
Composition 

By  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  With  Vocabulary, 
Crown  8vo,  108  pages,  limp  cloth,  9d. ;  cloth  boards.  Is. 

This  volume  is  specially  designed  to  accompany  the  editor’s  “  Essentials 
of  French  Grammar,”  but  will  prove  equally  useful  with  any  other 
textbook. 

Ninette,  Par  E.  Melandri. 

Edited  by  C.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  King’s  School,  Canterbury.  Crown  8vo, 
146  pages.  Is.  3d. 

This  delightful  text  is  here  edited  for  the  first  time  for  English  Schools. 
The  story  deals  with  the  adventurous  times  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Fabliaux  et  Contes  du  Moyen-Age 

Selected  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Mansion,  B.  6s  L.  With  30  Illustrations 
by  G.  Robida.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  176  pages.  Is.  6d. 


N.B.— The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  forward  to  any  address  their  special 
New  Descriptive  List  of  Works  on  Modem  Languages,  comprising 
more  than  400  volumes,  prospectuses  of  above  and  many  other 
Books  and  Series  on  New  and  Interesting  Lines. 

London  :  CEORCE  C.  HARRAP  &  CO.  2  &  3  Portsmouth  St.  Kingsway  W.C. 
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additions  to  the  armoury  of  the  practical  teacher.  They  approach 
the  problem  from  different  sides,  but  their  object  is  the  same :  a 
mastery  of  the  French  language.  Extremists  may  condemn  one 
method  or  the  other,  hut  moderate  men  will  consider  that  one  supple¬ 
ments  the  other.  The  first  is  well  printed,  hut  not  well  bound.  In 
the  second  the  type  is  not  so  big,  but  the  hook  opens  well. 

(1)  As  the  title  implies,  the  first  employs  translation  as  part  of  the 
method.  Preparation  is  to  he  made  for  the  weekly  composition  by  an 
unseen  translation.  The  authors  write  :  “A  form  expected  to  write 
a  free  composition  upon  war,  or  to  translate  an  English  description  of 
a  battle,  will  certainly  produce  better  results  if  they  have  previously 
read  some  French  pieces  bearing  upon  the  subject  than  will  be  apparent 
if  they  set  to  work  without  any  preparation  of  the  kind.”  This  is 
not  elegant  English,  but  the  idea  is  sound,  and  it  is  well  carried  out. 
It  is  a  happy  notion  to  put  side  by  side  G.  de  Maupassant  and 
Erckmann-Ohatrian,  Thackeray  and  Robert  Hall,  Michelet  and 
Carlyle,  Bossuet  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  to  take  a  few  instances.  It  is  a 
happy  notion,  too,  to  place  side  by  side  Moliere  the  adaptations  of 
his  work  by  Fielding  and  Wycherley,  Shakespeare  and  the  renderings 
of  Alfred  de  Vigny.  The  comparative  method  here  employed  should 
lead  to  a  lively  appreciation  of  literature.  The  reviewer  has  nowhere 
noticed  passages  more  suitably  chosen. 

(2)  The  second  hook  contains  29  pages  in  English  on  matter  and 
form  :  very  good  sense,  if  rather  laboured  in  style,  yet  enlivened  by 
an  occasional  epigram  ;  40  pages  of  preparatory  exercises  follow,  con¬ 
taining  remarks  on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  vocabulary,  reproduction 
exercises  based  on  La  Fontaine,  exercises  in  description  (the  analysis 
and  development  of  an  idea  and  the  description  of  a  picture),  in  the 
expression  of  sentiments,  in  letter-writing.  The  second  part,  all  in 
French  (86  pages),  contains  illustrations  from  French  authors  of 
descriptions,  portraits,  narrative,  letters,  and  dialogues,  with  an 
analysis  of  each.  The  last  section  gives  plans  for  various  types  of 
essay,  and  a  list  of  further  subjects.  The  patient  and  lucid  analytical 
method  here  employed  should  be  used  with  the  comparative  method 
of  the  first  book.  Translation,  whatever  our  estimate  of  its  value 
may  be,  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Analysis  is  probably  the  strong  point 
of  French  methods  and  the  weak  point  of  English  methods. 

HISTORY. 

“  Home  University  Library.” — The  Growth  of  Europe.  By  Grenville 
A.  J.  Cole,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland.  (Is.  Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Prof.  Cole’s  “essay,  both  in  geography  and  geology,”  takes  the 
reader  sytematically  through  Europe,  showing  him  how  the  surface 
features  are  the  result  of  remarkable  and  comparatively  recent 
changes,  mainly  through  actual  upheaval  and  depression  of  the  land, 
and  less  through  the  wearing  away  of  the  rocks  and  the  deposition 
of  waste.  The  story  is  strangely  impressive,  and  the  movements  of 
man  are  constantly  co-ordinated  with  the  operations  of  Nature. 
Simple  maps  and  diagrams  supplement  the  detailed  atlas.  The 
technical  detail  renders  the  text  somewhat  stodgy,  but  there  is 
abundant  relief  in  the  scenic  descriptions  and  in  the  historical  and 
sociological  interest. 

“  The  English  People  Overseas.” — Vol.  VI :  South  Africa,  1486-1913. 

By  A.  Wyatt  Tilby.  (7s.  6d.  net.  Constable.) 

This  volume  concludes  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Tilby’s  comprehensive 
undertaking  ;  in  future  volumes  he  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  English 
people  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  India  (from  1828).  He  has 
now  displayed  the  founding  of  the  English  type  of  civilization  ;  the 
succeeding  volumes  will  handle  the  development  of  that  type.  (Paren¬ 
thetically,  he  excuses  himself  to  perfervid  Scots  for  his  use  of  the  term 
“English.”  He  has  used  it  throughout,  he  says,  “not  from  any 
desire  to  disparage  our  masters  north  of  the  Tweed  ” — a  compliment 
that  sounds  too  like  a  jibe — “  but  as  indicating  English-speaking.” 
The  explanation  will  not  serve — at  any  rate,  not  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Border.  Why  rub  people  the  wrong  way  so  gratuitously  and 
senselessly  ?)  Well,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tilby  has 
laboured  hard  and  long,  not  merely  to  summarize  and  vivify  the  facts 
recorded  by  his  predecessors,  but  also  to  verify  existing  histories,  and 
to  supplement  them  with  fresh  facte,  both  historical  and  constitutional. 
He  has  also  endeavoured,  with  much  success,  to  divest  himself  of 
prepossessions  and  to  stand  clear  of  party  manoeuvres.  Probably  the 
present  volume  shows  more  independent  research  than  any  of  the 
previous  volumes,  and  it  outlines  the  history  more  fully.  Inevitably 
there  are  points  that  will  call  forth  dissent.  If  Mr.  Tilby’s  censure 
of  Lord  Glenelg  be  justified,  then  right  is  might,  and  is  that  so  ?  If 
Rhodes  was  right  on  some  occasion  “  in  his  stand  for  high  principles,” 
how  comes  it  that  Glenelg  was  wrong  ?  Mr.  Tilby  has  not  yet  got 
inside  the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  But  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  any  one  else  would  have  held  the  scales  more  fairly. 
The  volume  is  a  most  interesting  work,  and  it  is  written  with  much 
verve  and  directness. 

A  Source  Book  of  London  History.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  1800. 

Edited  by  P.  Meadows,  M.A.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Bell.) 

A  most  varied  and  interesting  selection  of  passages,  generally  from 


contemporary  sources,  relating  to  the  history  of  London,  with 
“  special  prominence  to  those  events  which  concern  the  City  as  a 
whole,  its  growth,  its  corporate  life,  and  its  connexion  with  national 
affairs.”  The  order  is  chronological,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
(except  for  a  few  passages  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle)  down¬ 
wards  to  1800.  The  extracts  are  usually  introduced  by  a  helpful 
explanatory  note. 

Piers  Plowman  Histories — Junior  Book  VII :  The  Nation  and  its 
Government  from  1485  to  the  Present  Day.  By  E.  H.  Spalding, 
M.  A.,  Lecturer  in  History,  Goldsmiths’  College,  University  of 
London,  and  Phyllis  Wragge,  sometime  Lecturer  in  History  in 
the  same  College.  (2s.  Philip.) 

The  large  outlines  of  the  political  history  are  presented  in  a  fresh 
and  interesting  narrative,  and  social  conditions  are  vividly  pictured 
in  simple  sketches  of  village  government  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
a  Parliamentary  election  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reform  of 
prisons,  local  government  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  post,  and  so 
forth.  The  volume  is  very  attractively  written,  and  there  are  eighty- 
eight  excellent  illustrations,  including  numerous  maps  and  portraits. 

A  Guide  to  Historical  Fiction.  By  Ernest  A.  Baker,  M.A.,  D.Lit., 
F.L.A.  (21s.  net.  Routledge.) 

On  the  basis  of  his  previous  work,  “History  in  Fiction,”  Dr. 
Baker  has  now  constructed  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  new 
book.  And  a  handsome  and  substantial  looking  quarto  it  is.  Works 
of  historical  fiction  (with  a  free  interpretation  to  “  historical  ”)  are 
massed  in  groups  according  to  the  countries  that  furnish  their  sub¬ 
jects;  the  country  groups  are  marshalled  in  divisions  according  to 
reigns,  movements,  campaigns,  battles,  and  the  like  ;  and  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  is  followed.  The  British  contingent  occupies  166  pages, 
the  American  79,  the  French  51,  and  so  on.  Notes  are  appended  to 
most  of  the  entries,  indicating  the  subject,  the  treatment,  and  various 
other  matters  of  literary  history.  The  index  (in  three  columns)  runs 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  work  very  reasonably  claims 
to  constitute  “  an  invaluable  illustrative  aid  to  the  study  and  teaching 
of  the  history  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present  day.” 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Land  Form  Pictures.  Continental  Islands,  Peninsula,  Promontory, 
Bay  and  Harbour,  Cliff  Coast,  Sandy  Coast,  Lake,  Moraine  Hill 
Landscape,  Volcano,  Plateau  and  Folded  Mountains,  Mountain 
River  Valley,  Glacier.  (Is.  8d.  each  net,  cloth,  eyeleted ;  or 
2s.  4d.  each  net,  C.R.V.  ;  or  the  set  on  one  roller,  wall  atlas 
style,  24s.  net.  Johnston.) 

These  artistic  productions  will  prove  popular  with  the  scholars  of 
the  lower  forms.  In  the  example  under  review — viz.,  Cliff  Coast — 
the  coloured  perspective  illustration  of  an  actual  land  form  is  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing.  Each  sheet  in  the  series  is  18  by  26  inches,  and 
contains  a  plan  of  the  land  form  in  addition  to  the  picture,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  valuable  asset  for  map-reading  work.  The  accompanying 
letterpress  contains  sufficient  material  for  an  interesting  lesson  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  each  sheet. 

A  Toitr  of  the  World.  By  J.  W.  Page,  F.R.G.S. 

(Is.  6d.  Macdonald  &  Evans.) 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  intended  for  lower  and  middle  forms,  and 
belongs  to  Mr.  Page’s  series  of  human  geography  books  on  modem 
lines.  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  well  illustrated  with  carefully 
chosen  photographs.  It  is  possible  that  interest  would  not  have  been 
weakened,  and  utility  increased,  if  a  rather  more  systematic  treatment 
had  been  adopted.  The  value  of  constant  reference  to  an  atlas  is 
realized,  but  the  inclusion  of  sectional  maps  in  the  case  of  this  volume 
would  have  been  an  advantage.  A  dozen  references  to  another  book 
in  a  single  page  may  cause  divided  attention,  and  in  any  case  children 
are  less  likely  to  make  voluntary  use  of  a  book  that  requires  a  com¬ 
panion  volume.  Apart  from  this  the  work  is  distinctly  good,  and 
should  lead  to  a  definite  concept  of  a  “  natural  region.” 

Elementary  Commercial  Geography.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill,  D.Sc., 
LL.D.  Revised  by  Fawcett  Allen,  Assistant  Map-Curator  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  (Is.  6d.  Cambridge  University 
Press.) 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Mill’s  deservedly  popular  volume. 
Mr.  Allen’s  revision  has  brought  the  statistics  up  to  date  and  has  led 
to  some  expansion  of  the  text.  Part  I — General  Principles  and  Com¬ 
modities  of  Commerce— occupies  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole. 
Part  II — Countries  of  the  World — contains  a  careful  analysis  of  those 
commercial  facts  most  valuable  to  the  geographer.  Constant  com¬ 
parisons  of  one  area  with  another  are  made,  and  these  comparisons  are 
materially  strengthened  by  the  use  of  many  different  founts  of  type 
throughout  the  book. 

The  New  School  and  College  Atlas.  (3s.  6d.  Bacon.) 

There  are  103  physical,  climatic,  political,  and  commercial  maps, 
and  a  latitude  and  longitude  index.  In  general  each  map  occupies  a 
( Continued  on  -page  436.) 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  effects  of  the  War  are  likely  to  be  serious  on 
many  English  Schools,  but  we  are  anxious  to  do  our  utmost  to 
enable  our  clients  to  keep  up  their  numbers. 

It  is,  we  think,  generally  recognized  that  a  reduction  in 
fees  will  be  necessary,  not  only  for  the  children  of  officers 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  also  for  those  whose  finances  have 
been  seriously  affected.  We  would  ask  our  clients  to  notify  us 
of  the  reductions  they  are  willing  to  make.  Of  course  there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  fees  cannot  be  reduced. 

As  many  children  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  schools  on 
the  Continent  for  some  considerable  time,  they  will  have  to 
enter  establishments  in  this  country,  and  preferably  those 
which  give  special  facilities  for  the  study  of  French  and 
German.  Several  of  our  clients  have  already  notified  us  that 
they  have  native  resident  teachers  on  their  staff. 

Principals  of  some  of  the  smaller  schools  may  find  it 
advisable  to  amalgamate,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  place  our 
services  at  their  disposal  for  this  purpose. 

Judicious  advertising  should  be  very  helpful  at  this  time, 
and,  being  experts  in  the  matter  of  educational  publicity,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  advise  as  to  the  form  of  advertisement  and 
media  to  be  used  to  ensure  the  best  possible  return.  Nervous 
economy  just  now  in  the  matter  of  advertising  is  very  unwise, 
and  may  prove  most  costly. 

Head  Masters  wishing  to  replace  Assistants  who  have  been 
called  up  for  service  are  invited  to  communicate  with  us,  as  in 
addition  to  ordinary  Form  Masters  we  have  a  number  of  capable 
Language  Masters  now  available. 

J.  &  J.  PATON, 

Educational  Agents, 

143  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Telephone!  5053  Central. 
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full  page  (9 1  in.  by  7  in.),  though  in  a  few  cases  the  maps  are  double- 
paged  ones.  The  chief  recommendations  inserted  in  the  recent  Board 
of  Education  Circular,  No.  834,  have  been  kept  in  mind  throughout 
the  compilation  of  the  atlas,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  “  School  Books”  Committee  have  also  influenced  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  well  arranged  material ;  the  colour 
schemes  are  good,  and  the  map  projections  chosen  are  most  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  have  been  stated  on  all  of  those  maps  which  have  been 
specially  prepared  for  this  atlas. 

Atlas  Geographies.  By  T.  Franklin,  E.  T.  Griffiths,  and  E.  R.  Shear- 
mur.  Part  III. — Senior.  No.  1a  :  British  Isles.  (Is.  lOd.  net. 
Johnston.) 

This  new  number  helps  to  strengthen  the  good  opinion  formed  after 
a  perusal  of  No.  4  (Africa),  which  was  recently  noticed  in  these 
columns.  The  text  material  is  accurate  and  well  arranged,  and  the 
revision  exercises  act  as  real  stimulants.  The  50  maps  and  diagrams 
render  the  book  self-contained,  and  bear  the  impress  of  careful  work, 
the  omission  of  the  64  degrees  July  isotherm  on  Map  3  being  the  only 
obvious  error.  The  volume  is  a  good,  inexpensive  production. 

RELIGION. 

Vital  Problems  of  Religion.  By  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohu. 

(5s.  net.  T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

In  his  foreword  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  well  describes  this  book 
as  “a  sincere  and  earnest  attempt  to  get  at  the  inner  essence  of 
things.”  The  writer  deals  with  such  old  questions  as  the  Problem 
of  Evil,  the  Relations  between  Religion  and  Science  and  Religion  and 
Theology,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  the  Significance  of  Personality, 
but  he  has  brought  a  singularly  independent  mind  to  bear  upon  them 
with  the  result  that,  in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  repetition,  there  is 
hardly  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everyone 
will  agree  with  his  conclusions,  but  no  one  will  rise  from  reading  the 
book  without  a  greater  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  and 
also  a  pleasant  sense  of  sharing  their  weight  with  a  large-minded, 
balanced,  and  thoughtful  intellectual  companion.  The  writer  really 
discusses,  he  does  not  merely  make  emphatic  statements ;  he  treats 
his  readers  as  his  equals  and  fellow-seekers  after  the  truth  behind 
difficult  matters.  While  admitting  that  St.  Thomas  is  the  Patron 
Saint  of  the  age,  he  finds  a  constructive  impulse  at  work  behind  all 
the  apparent  scepticism.  As  for  style,  he  disarms  all  criticism  at  the 
outset.  “I  have  tried  to  curb  two  defects  to  which  my  native 
tongue  and  my  profession  make  me  peculiarly  liable,  viz.  Gallicisms 
and  ‘  the  warm  glow  of  the  preacher’s  rhetoric. '  They  are  still  there.  ’  ’ 
Before  such  frankness  a  reviewer  is  dumb. 

Lay  Views  by  Six  Clergy.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

This  book  will  have  many  warm  friends  and  some  warm  enemies, 
but  none  of  its  readers  will  be  indifferent.  We  confess  that,  with  all 
our  respect  for  the  clergy,  we  did  not  expect  to  find  among  their 
number  such  understanding  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  ordinary  man 
in  respect  of  religion  and  Churchgoing,  nor  such  sympathy  in  dis¬ 
cussing  his  point  of  view.  All  the  essays  show  a  desire  to  look  facts 
in  the  face,  a  large  charity  and  a  sense  that,  in  spite  of  much  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  problems  of  to-day  cannot  be  altogether  those  of  past 
centuries.  It  is  delightful  to  have  the  good  people  who  don’t  go  to 
Church  labelled  as  Jothamites  (we  leave  our  readers  to  discover  why) 
and  to  find  that  a  Jothamite  is  still  very  really  within  the  pale  of 
these  large-minded  Churchmen.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  Dean  Inge’s 
words,  “  It  is  surely  true  that  no  professional  work  is  quite  so  badly 
done  as  the  average  preaching  in  the  Church  of  England,”  refreshing 
because  such  a  statement  points  to  the  possession  of  a  standard  and 
an  absence  of  that  professionalism  which  refuses  to  admit  a  defect.  It 
is  impossible  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  essays  where  all  are  so 
good.  Dean  Inge  treats  of  “The  Causes  of  Decline  in  Church - 
going,”  Rev.  R.  B.  Tollington  of  “Personal  Religion,”  Rev.  W. 
Manning  of  “  Christianity  and  Organization,”  Canon  E.  H.  Pearce  of 
“The  Place  and  Power  of  the  Layman,”  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne  of 
“The  Economic  Problem  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,”  and  Rev.  H.  B. 
Colchester  of  “Religious  Education.”  We  hope  the  book  will  be 
widely  read. 

“Home  University  Library.” — The  Church  of  England.  By  Canon 
E.  W.  Watson.  (Is.  and  2s.  6d.  Williams  &Norgate.) 

We  began  the  reading  of  this  little  book  at  the  last  chapter,  feeling 
that  the  handling  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  complexities 
of  “  Low  ”  and  “  Broad  ”  and  “  High  ”  and  “  Good  ”  parties  within 
the  Church,  would  be  a  crucial  test.  We  were  not  disappointed.  It 
is  both  clear  and  interesting ;  the  writer  is  impartial  without  being 
unduly  detached ;  the  contributions  of  each  party  to  the  Church  of 
to-day  are  carefully  traced  and  put  forward  ;  and  all  in  a  liberal, 
charitable  spirit,  and  in  such  lucid  style  that  the  book  makes  absorbing 
reading.  It  is  an  achievement  to  have  done  this  in  such  limited 
space. 

The  Bible  of  To-day.  By  Rev.  Alban  Blakiston. 

(3s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

The  most  widely  useful  chapters  in  this  book  will  almost  certainly 
be  the  second  and  third,  in  which  the  Text,  Literature,  and  Canon  of 


the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  treated,  and  much  information  that 
has  hitherto  been  the  property  of  the  scholar  is  brought  to  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  man.  The  first  of  the  four  chapters  deals  with  general 
matters,  such  as  inspiration,  historical  methods,  Bible-study  methods, 
all  of  which  have  been  more  adequately  treated  by  Adeney,  Raymont, 
and  others.  Incidentally  we  may  notice  the  writer’s  failure  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  greatest  problems  to  the  ordinary  layman  trying  to 
define  inspiration — viz.,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  inspiration 
of  Biblical  literature  and  that  of  much  other  literature — say  between 
Psalm  cxxxix  and  Thompson’s  “  Hound  of  Heaven,”  or  between  the 
Life  and  Work  of  Jeremiah  and  that  of  Socrates  ?  Is  it  qualitative  or 
quantitative,  or  both?  The  author  simply  heads  a  section,  “The 
Contents  of  an  Inspired  Book  will  be  Religious  ”  (page  13,  section  7). 
He  does  not  consider  what  differentiates  one  religious  book  from 
another.  The  last  chapter  is  an  interesting  and  fairly  exhaustive 
sketch  of  the  Religious  Affinities  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  and 
covers  in  interesting  fashion  the  influences  and  literary  output  of 
the  inter-Testament  period. 

Scenic  Studies  of  the  Bible  Background.  By  Sophie  M.  Nicholls. 

(3s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

The  text  of  the  book  interprets  a  series  of  photographs  of  repre¬ 
sentative  scenes  in  Palestine.  Some  of  these  have  suffered  from 
reduction  to  a  small  scale,  especially  such  wide  views  as  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Others  {e.g.  the  Shepherd,  Joseph’s  Well,  Herod’s 
Temple)  are  clear  and  arresting,  while  the  view  of  the  Desert  Hills 
of  Judaea  makes  one  shiver  with  a  sense  of  stony  desolation.  The 
verbal  descriptions  are  admirable  and  will  serve  to  make  the  book 
most  useful  to  teachers  of  the  Bible.  One  could  wish  Miss  Nicholls 
had  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  George  Adam  Smith’s  classical 
work,  “  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,”  which  seems 
to  us  to  lack  this  one  thing  only. 

Isaiah  xl-lxvi.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Elmslie  and  Rev.  John 
Skinner.  (Is.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

One  of  a  series  of  texts  in  which  the  revised  version  is  given  with 
notes.  The  introduction  is  simply  and  clearly  written,  and  the 
sectional  headings  to  the  text  very  helpful. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  By  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  (4s.  6d. 
Ginn.) 

Gives  a  short  summary  of  the  development  and  history  of  the 
science,  the  reasons  for  teaching  it,  and  the  subject-matter  that  may 
properly  be  selected  for  school  purposes.  The  remarks  generally  are 
brief  and  to  the  point.  Indiscriminate  methodizing  is  severely  criti¬ 
cized.  “No  extreme  of  method,”  the  author  remarks,  iu  outlining 
certain  great  principles  essential  to  the  work,  “  should  be  adopted  by 
any  school  or  teacher,  but  the  best  of  every  method  should  be  known 
as  far  as  possible  by  all.”  This  and  many  other  relevant  and  impor¬ 
tant  topics  come  in  for  discussion.  The  last  few  chapters  of  the  book 
give  in  outline  the  work  of  the  first  eight  school  years  in  America  and 
afford  an  opportunity  of  comparing  American  and  European  progress 
in  this  direction.  That  America  apparently  lags  after  the  first  few 
years  is,  to  some  extent,  put  down  to  a  nervous  desire  for  change, 
tending  to  “  destroy  courses  of  study,  accepted  traditions,  methods  and 
ideals,”  a  state  of  things  contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  European 
tendency  to  retain  ‘  ‘  what  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  of 
worth.”  The  book  is  written  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
American  teachers,  but  is  universally  readable.  Those  who  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  study  the  problem  further  may  find  the  lists 
of  reference  books  appended  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  of  some 
assistance. 

Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers.  By  J.  Duncan,  M.I.M.E.,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Technical  Institute,  West  Ham.  (8s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan .) 

The  book  divides  itself  into  two  sections,  materials  and  structures, 
machines  and  hydraulics.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  work,  many  suggestions  being  made  in  each  section  as  to 
suitable  experiments  in  illustration  of  the  theoretical  principles  in¬ 
volved.  The  mathematics  throughout  is  comparatively  simple  and 
graphical  processes  are  made  considerable  use  of.  In  fact  the  author 
explains  in  the  preface  that  “  Students  able  to  integrate  xndx,  and  to 
differentiate  xa,  sin  x,  and  cos  x,  will  be  able  to  understand  practically 
the  whole  volume.”  For  students  in  technical  institutes  and  schools 
the  material  selected  and  the  treatment  adopted  form  a  happy  com¬ 
bination,  and  the  book  will  be  foimd  handy  for  preparation  for  most 
public  examinations  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams,  and  many  exercises 
are  provided. 

SCIENCE. 

Chemical  Calculations.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A. 

(2s.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

In  twelve  concise  chapters  the  elements  of  chemical  calculation  are 
clearly  explained  and  suitably  illustrated  by  numerous  and  well 
I  chosen  model  examples.  About  two  hundred  representative  problems 
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Lave  been  specially  compiled  by  the  author,  the  adoption  of  whose 
book,  especially  in  the  upper  forms  of  schools,  in  technical  institutes, 
and  by  students  in  college,  should  be  extensive.  As  a  textbook  it 
does  not,  however,  possess  any  special  feature  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  of  its  kind. 

Chemical  Calculations  (. Advanced  Course).  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A. 

(Is.  University  Tutorial  Press.) 

As  a  continuation  of  the  author’s  “  Chemical  Calculations  ”  ( vide 
supra),  problems  relating  to  quantitative  organic  analysis,  molecular 
weight  determination  in  solution,  mass  action,  and  thermochemistry 
are  treated  on  similar  lines — one  might  have  wished  rather  more 
exhaustively.  The  chapter  on  thermochemistry  is  particularly  good. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  H.  LI.  Bassett,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

(4s.  6d.  Crosby  Lockwood.) 

We  live  in  an  age  of  “tabloids.”  Here  we  have  the  elements 
of  general,  physical,  inorganic,  and  organic  chemistry,  and  of  prac¬ 
tical  chemistry,  including  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis, 
condensed  in  a  volume  of  368  pages.  Prof.  W.  J.  Pope,  M.A. , 
F.R.S. ,  of  Cambridge,  who  contributes  an  introduction,  remarks 
that  “superfluous  experimental  detail  and  refinements  of  theoretical 
treatment  are  alike  excluded,  so  that  a  clear  presentment  of  the 
subject  may  result.”  The  first  part  (General  and  Physical)  contains 
as  much  theoretical  information  as  can  be  concentrated  in  six  chap¬ 
ters  ;  in  Part  II  (Inorganic)  the  matter  is  arranged  according  to 
the  periodic  system.  Parts  III  (Organic)  and  IV  (Practical)  call 
for  little  comment,  except  that  they  share  the  general  tendency 
towards  dogmatism  and  superficiality  exhibited  by  the  book  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matter  included  is  sound  chemistry 
and  is  both  explicit  and  pertinent.  The  author’s  statement  that 
medical  students  usually  find  themselves  in  a  peculiar  position  with 
regard  to  or  dinar}  textbooks  is  substantially  correct,  and  the  present 
volume,  which  includes  all  the  chemistry  necessary  for  the  Conjoint 
Board  and  First  Medical  examinations,  should  prove  of  particular 
value  to  such  as  well  as  to  students  of  other  branches  of  science 
who  wish  to  attain  a  general  “  working  ”  knowledge  of  elementary 
chemistry. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  H.  T.  Clarke, 
D.Sc.,  F.I.C.  (6s.  6d.  Longmans.) 

The  author,  in  writing  this  textbook  to  meet  the  new  (1912) 
syllabus  of  the  Lower  Examination  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Organic  Chemistry,  has  adopted  an  aspect  of  symmetry  and 
homogeneity  rather  than  the  practical  point  of  view.  In  fact,  he 
puts  forward  two  cogent  reasons  for  his  deprecation  of  the  latter  of 
these  “two  distinct  and  incompatible  systems”  :  (1)  that,  in  using 
such  a  book,  the  beginner  is  apt  to  lose  the  thread  of  the  argument 
in  a  wealth  of  facts,  and  (2)  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  memorize 
practical  details  in  order  to  answer  questions  involving  a  knowledge 
of  these  without  gaining  the  necessary  experience  in  laboratory 
work.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  course  of  lectures  to  which 
this  volume  is  used  as  an  adjunct  must  be  fully  experimental  in 
character,  and  that  the  student,  in  his  laboratory  work,  must  make 
use  of  an  essentially  practical  textbook.  Before  discussing  methods 
of  purification  and  analysis  and  the  determination  of  molecular 
weights,  a  certain  insight  is  given  into  compounds  derived  from 
ethyl  alcohol,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  illogical  to  discuss  the 
former  until  the  student  has  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  organic  substances.  To  review  the  reactions  of 
keten  at  so  early  a  stage  seems,  however,  open  to  criticism.  As 
a  whole,  and  within  the  limits  specified,  the  book  produces  a  very 
favourable  impression. 
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Bevised  English  Course  for  English  Students.  By  W.  Wyatt  Hay¬ 
ward.  Mitchell,  Buenos  Aires. 

HISTOBY. 

Outlines  of  Ancient  History:  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  West,  a.d.  476.  By  Harold  Mat¬ 
tingly.  Cambridge  University  Press,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Greek  History  for  Schools.  By  C.  D.  Edmonds.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  5s.  net. 

Home  University  Library. — (1)  Central  and  South  America.  By 
W.  B.  Shepherd.  (2)  The  Alps.  By  Arnold  Lunn.  (3)  The 
Benaissance.  By  Edith  Sichel.  Williams  &  Norgate,  Is. 
net  each. 

A  History  of  Europe:  From  the  German  Invasions  to  the  Great 
Benaissance.  By  W.  0.  Lester  Smith.  Dent,  2s. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England.  By  George  Guest.  Bell, 
Is.  6d. 

Bourbon  and  Vasa.  A  textbook  of  European  History,  1610  to  1715, 
with  summary  of  events  immediately  preceding.  By  J.  H. 
Sacret.  Clarendon  Press,  4s.  6d. 

The  Making  of -the  Boman  People.  By  Thomas  Lloyd.  Longmans, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

A  History  of  Modern  Europe:  From  the  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  John  E.  Morris.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

English  History  in  Contemporary  Poetry. — No.  V,  The  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  Miss  C.  L.  Thomson.  Bell,  Is.  net. 

The  Story  of  Alfred  the  Great.  By  A.  E.  McKilliam.  Harrap,  Is. 

Chambers’s  Dramatic  History  Beaders.  (55  B.c.  to  1066  a.d.) 
By  William  Hislop.  Is. 

GEOGBAPHY. 

A  Little  Book  on  Map  Projection.  By  Mary  Adams.  Philip,  2s. 

The  Pupils’  Classbook  of  Geography.  The  British  Isles.  By  Ed. 
J.  S.  Lay.  Macmillan,  6d. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies. — (1)  Glamorganshire.  By  J.  H. 
WTade.  (2)  Durham.  By  W.  J.  Weston.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Economic  Geography.  By  John  McFarlane.  Pitman,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BELIGION. 

Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Book  of  Genesis. 
In  the  Bevised  Version,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Her¬ 
bert  E.  Byle,  D.D.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Murby’s  Smaller  Scripture  Manuals  with  Text. — The  Acts:  Vol.  I, 
Chapters  1-16.  Edited  by  Charles  Knapp,  D.D.  Is. 

Daily  Services  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  Bev.  H.  Paken- 
ham-Walsh.  Longmans,  2s.  net. 

The  Beligions  of  Antiquity:  as  preparatory  to  Christianity.  By 
Charles  Newton  Scott.  Smith,  Elder. 

Notes  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  By  C.  B.  Gilbert. 
Mills  &  Boon,  Is. 

Home  University  Library. — Beligious  Development  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  B.  H.  Charles.  Williams  & 
Nor  gate,  Is. 

“  Irish  Messenger  ”  Series. — Scenes  from  the  Passion.  By  Bev. 
Joseph  McDonnell,  S.J.  Office  of  the  “Irish  Messenger,” 
Dublin,  Id. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Memorabilia  Mathematica:  or,  The  Philomath’s  Quotation  Book. 
By  Bobert  Edouard  Moritz.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
3  dollars. 

Key  to  Hall’s  School  Algebra,  Parts  I,  II,  and  III.  By  L.  W. 
Grenville.  Macmillan,  10s. 

The  School  Algebra.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell.  Clive,  5s. 

Arithmetic.  By  N.  J.  Chignell  and  W.  E.  Paterson.  Clarendon 
Press,  3s.  6d. 

A  New  Geometry  for  Schools.  By  George  Lawson.  Book  I, 
Triangles  and  Parallelograms.  Chambers,  2s.  net. 

The  Elements  of  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.  By  D.  M.  Y.  Sommer- 
ville.  Bell,  5s. 

Solutions  of  the  Exercises  in  Godfrey  and  Siddons’s  Shorter  Geo¬ 
metry.  By  E.  A.  Price.  Cambridge  University  Press,  4s.  6d. 
net. 

Problemes  d’Arithmetique  Amusante.  Par  P.  Delens.  Vuibert, 
Paris,  2  'francs  net. 

Cambridge  Tracts. — Linear  Algebras,  No.  16.  By  L.  E.  Dickson. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Spinning  Tops  and  Gyroscopic  Motion,  An  elementary  treatise  on 
the  theory  of.  By  Harold  Crabtree.  Second  Edition.  Long¬ 
mans,  7s.  6d.  net. 


Astronomy  (Thresholds  of  Science  Series).  By  Camille  Flam- 
marion.  Illustrated.  Constable,  2s.  net. 

A  First  Course  in  Plant  and  Animal  Biology.  By  W.  S.  Furneaux. 
Clive.  » 

Science  Progress,  No.  33,  July  1914.  Murray,  5s.  net. 

A  First  Book  of  Chemistry.  By  W.  A.  Whitton.  Macmillan,  Is.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Plants.  By  F.  E.  Fritsch  and 
E.  J.  Salisbury.  Bell,  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Story  of  Plant  Life  in  the  British  Isles.  Vol.  II.  By  A.  E. 
Horwood.  Churchill,  6s.  6d.  net. 

A  First  School  Botany.  By  Ethel  M.  Goddard.  Mills  Sc  Boon, 
2s.  6d. 

Pond  Problems.  By  Ernest  E.  Unwin.  Cambridge  Nature  Study 
Series.  Cambridge  University  Press,  2s.  net. 

Tiny  Town:  In  Nature’s  Wonderland.  By  Margaret  Cameron. 
Blackie,  9d. 

Birds  and  their  Ways.  The  Bambler  Nature  Books.  By  B.  Cad- 
waladr  Smith.  Blackie,  9d. 

HYGIENE. 

Physics  of  the  Household.  By  Carleton  John  Lynde.  Macmillan, 
5s.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  Healthy  Life.  By  Alexander  Byyce.  Melrose,  Is.  6d. 

MANUAL  INSTBUCTION. 

Primary  Handwork.  By  Ella  Victoria  Dobbs.  Macmillan,  3s.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  John  Handsley  Dales. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  3s.  net. 

Metal  Work  :  a  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Students.  By  Hugh 
M.  Adam  and  James  II.  Evans.  Edward  Arnold,  5s.  net. 

Easy  Practical  Drawing  (Examples  in):  for  preliminary  techni¬ 
cal  course.  By  E.  Sankey.  Book  I,  First  Year;  Book  II, 
Second  Year.  Edward  Arnold,  each  8d.  net. 

MUSIC. 

Vocal  Technique:  How  it  feels  to  sing.  By  W.  H.  Breare.  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Music:  Board  of  Education  Memorandum  on  Teaching  and  Or¬ 
ganization  in  Secondary  Schools.  Wyman,  Id. 

How  to  Pass  Music  Examinations:  Words  of  Advice.  By  Herbert 
Antcliffe.  Augener,  Is.  net. 

A  Compend  of  Musical  Knowledge  for  B.C.O.,  T.C.L.,  and  Degree 
Candidates.  By  Percy  Baker.  Beeves,  2s.  net. 

Elementary  Lessons  on  Sight  Singing  (Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa). 
By  Jos.  W.  Bossington.  Beeves,  Is. 

Well  Known  Piano  Solos:  How  to  Play  Them.  By  Charles  W. 
Wilkinson.  Beeves,  Is. 

Pieces  of  Music. — (1)  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  (Tonic  Sol-fa). 
6d.  (2)  Six  Pieces  for  Children.  By  F.  Swinstead.  Is.  net. 

(3)  Daffodils  for  the  Piano.  By  Alec  Bowley.  3s.  (4)  Six 

Easy  Pieces  for  the  Piano.  By  Frank  Jephson.  Is.  each. 
(5)  Six  Little  Pieces  for  Little  Hands.  By  Alfred  H.  Earn- 
shaw.  Is.  each.  Joseph  Williams. 

VEBSE. 

Mythological  Bbymes.  Vol.  II,  and  Miscellanea.  By  Sir  Beed 
Gooch  Baggorre.  Francis  Hodgson,  4s. 

The  Teacher’s  Day:  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Nickal.  Long¬ 
mans.  Is.  net.  PHYSICAL  EXEBCISE. 

A  Book  of  National  Games:  Their  Value,  Organization,  and  Laws. 
By  Herbert  Leather.  Blackie’s  Library  of  Pedagogics. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Ma  LeQon-T3He  de  Natation.  Par  G.  Hebert.  Vuibert,  Paris, 
francs  1.25.  UNCLASSED. 

The  Labourer  and  the  Land.  By  B.  S.  Bo wn tree.  Introduction 
by  D.  Lloyd  George.  Dent,  Id. 

The  Secrets  of  Success  in  Life.  By  the  Editor  of  the  “  Young 
Man.”  Williams  &  Norgate,  Is.  net. 

CALENDABS,  BEPOBTS,  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Board  of  Education. — (1)  Minute  modifying  the  Begulations  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Schools  for  Blind,  Deaf,  Defective,  and  Epileptic 
Children.  |-d.  (2)  Begulations  for  Technical  Schools  and 

Schools  of  Art.  2d.  (3)  Mental  Deficiency:  Notification  of 

Children:  Begulations,  1914.  (4)  List  of  Training  Colleges 

and  Hostels.  4d.  Wyman. 

The  Girls’  School  Yearbook  (Public  Schools).  The  Official  Book 
of  Beference  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses.  Ninth 
year  of  publication.  1914.  Yearbook  Press,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Les  Universites  et  les  Ecoles  Francaises.  Benseignements 
generaux.  The  Yearbook  Press,  2s. 

L’Annee  Pedagogique.  Alcan,  Paris,  3  francs. 

Historical  Catalogue  of  Brown  University.  1764-1914.  Published 
by  the  University. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Department  of  Technology. 
Program  for  1914-15.  Murray,  9d.  net. 

Handbook  of  Classes  for  Teachers.  London  County  Council,  1914-15. 
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BLACK’S  REFORM  FRENCH 

Written  and  Edited  by  F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  B.A., 

Examiner  and  Inspector  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  &c. 


LA  PREMIERE  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAIS 

A  DAY  IN  PARIS. 

Written  and  Edited  by  F.  B.  KIRKMAN,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Inspector 
and  Examiner  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  Ac. 

FIFTH  EDITION.  Completing  40,000  Copies. 

Price  2s. 

Fully  Illustrated. 

The  toxt  describes,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative  with 
dialogues,  a  day  passed  by  an  English  boy  in  Paris,  and  teaches 
incidentally  some  knowledge  of  life  in  France. 

LA  PREMIERE  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAIS 

Premiere  Partie.  Phonetic  Script. 

Transcribed  by  D.  L.  SAVORY,  M.A. 

THIRD  EDITION.  Price  6d.  Limp  Cloth. 

This  is  a  phonetic  transcript  of  the  first  thirty-four  chapters  of 
“  Premiere  Annee.” 

LESSON  NOTES 

to  accompany  this  Phonetic  Edition  sent  gratis  to  teachers  using  the 
book  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

LA  DEUXIEME  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAIS 

A 

Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs,  Ac. 

THIRD  EDITION.  With  or  without  Vocabulary. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

This  takes  the  learner  to  the  country  and  seaside  in  the  form  of  a 
tour  through  Brittany  and  Normandy. 

FRENCH  LESSON  NOTES, 

giving  detailed  N#tes  of  Lessons  to  accompany  the  above,  sent  gratis 
to  teachers  using  the  book  on  application  to  the  publishers. 

PREMIERES  LECTURES. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
Containing  New  Exercises.  Price  Is. 

COLOURED  WALL  PICTURES. 

( To  accompany  the  above.) 

No.  I. — La  Famille  Pascal  a  Table.  A  Domestic  Scene. 

,,  II.— La  Porte  Saint-Martin  4  Paris.  A  Street  Scene. 
Both  drawn  from  French  Models  and  Photographs. 

45  by  55  inches. 

Unmounted,  3s.  net.  On  linen,  5s.  net.  On  rollers,  7s.  6d.  net. 

FIRST  FRENCH  SONG  BOOK. 

AIRS  AND  TONIC  SOL-FA. 

By  R.  B.  MORGAN. 

NEW  EDITION.  Containing  10  additional  Songs  in  Phonetic 
Script  Price  6d. 

ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  6  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  Q 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Headers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully  : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  work  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  icork. 


14609.  (R.  C.  Archibald,  M.A.,  Ph.D.) — Prove  the  following 

relations  between  the  cardioid  and  the  three-cusped  hypocycloid  or 
tricusp: — (i)  The  envelope  of  the  parabolas?  with  foci  on  a 
cardioid  and  always  tangent  to  two  fixed  lines  drawn  at  pleasure 
through  its  cusp,  is  a  tricusp,  (ii)  A  cusp  S  of  a  tricusp  and 
its  opposite  vertex  Y  are  joined.  Any  tangent  to  the  tricusp  in¬ 
tersects  this  line  SV  in  X.  With  centre  V  and  radius  YX,  a  circle 
is  described  which  cuts  the  tangent  again  in  P.  The  locus  of  P  is 
a  cardioid. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer  and  W.  N.  Bailey. 


VW  at  X,  so  that  L  XVA  =  L  VXA  =  and  VP  =  VX. 

Then  PAX  envelopes  a  tricusp,  vertex  V,  with  a  cusp  S  on  VW. 
(Question  17317.) 

But  Z  PVW  =  7T  —  6, 

and  YP  =  VX  =  2 YA  cos  ±0  =  2 V W .  cos2  ±6  =  VW  (1  +  cos  0) , 
so  that  the  locus  of  P  is  a  cardioid. 


Note  on  Question  17708. 

By  W.  J.  Martyn,  M.A. 

The  number  of  terms  in  a  zero-axial  determinant  of  the  n-th 
order  may  be  shown  to  be  subfactorial  n. 

Let  P„  be  the  number  of  terms  in  such  a  determinant,  and  Q„ 
the  number  of  terms  in  a  determinant  of  order  n,  zero-axial  except 
that  the  top  left-hand  constituent  of  the  principal  diagonal  is  not 
zero.  Then  the  co-factor  of  any  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  top 
row  of  the  zero-axial  determinant  is  a  determinant  in  which  all  the 
rows,  except  one,  contain  a  zero  constituent.  If  we  permute  the 
rows,  the  co-factor  can  be  expressed  as  a  determinant  of  the  second 
type  described  above. 

Hence  P»  =  (to— 1)  Q„-i. 

Similar  reasoning  applied  to  the  co-factor  gives 

Q»  -1  =  Pn  2  +  (Jl  2)  Q„-2. 


(1)  Let  S],  S2  be  two  neighbouring  points  on  the  cardioid,  cusp 
0,  and  PQ  a  common  tangent  of  the  parabolas,  foci  Sj  and  S2,  which 
meets  the  fixed  lines  at  P  and  Q. 

Then  S,  and  S2  must  lie  on  the  circle  OPQ.  Hence  the  required 
envelope  is  the  envelope  of  the  line  joining  the  points  where  the 
fixed  lines  meet  a  circle  which  passes  through  0  and  touches  the 
cardioid. 

Now  the  centre  C  of  this  circle  lies  on  a  fixed  circle  through  0 
(see,  e.g.,  Question  17643),  and  therefore  K,  the  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  lines  through  P  and  Q  perpendicular  to  OP,  OQ,  also 
lies  on  a  fixed  circle  through  0.  Let  this  circle  meet  OP,  OQ  at 
A,  B.  Then  PQ  is  a  pedal  line  of  the  triangle  AOB,  and  therefore 
envelopes  a  tricusp. 

(2)  Let  V  be  a  fixed  point  on  a  circle,  and  A  a  variable  point, 
VW  being  the  diameter  through  V.  Draw  PAX  through  A,  meeting 


Prom  these  two  relations  we  deduce 

P„=  (TO  — l)(P„-l  +  P„-v), 

i.e.,  P„  —  toP„_i  ==  —  [P«-i—  (to  —  1)  P„-aJ, 

This  leads  to  P„  — tcP„_i  =  (— l)n, 

i.e.,  P„/to!  — P„_i/to— 1 !  =  (-1  )>!  ; 

from  which  we  finally  obtain 

P„  =  to!  {l— 1/1 !  +  1/2  !  — 1/3  !  +  ...  -i-  (  — 1)m/to !} . 


17731.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.) — If  Sr  is  the  sum  of 

the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  first  r  odd  numbers,  prove  that 


S, 

32 


S=  S3 
5"  72 


+  .  .  .  + 


S» 

(2  n  + 1): 


+ ...  = 


7 r 

384' 
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Solution  by  A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.,  and  T.  P.  Trivedi,  M.A. 

The  Question,  which  is  identical  with  Question  8,  chap,  xxiii,  of 
Todhunter’s  Trigonometry ,  may  be  solved  as  follows. 

Let  2  be  the  value  required  ;  and  let  S  =  ;  so  that  S  =  ir/8. 

Then  we  have 

2  =  S  — S,+  L(S-S2)+-L(S-S3)  ... 

=  go  ,  1  +  1/32  t  1  +  1/32+1/52  (  j 

=  S<-,-[l+ir+J7+...] 

22  =  7rVG4-7r796  or  2  =  iH/384. 


14470.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.) — Having  «„_i  +  un+x  =  5un, 


Differentiating  this  equation  with  regard  to  x,  we  obtain 
u  +  x  (du/dx)  +  y  (dv/dx)  +  z  (dw/dx)  =  ku, 
or  x  (du/dx)  +  y  (dv/dx)  +  z  (div/dx)  —  (k—  l)u 

Similarly  we  obtain 

x  (du/dy)  +  y  (dv/dy)  +  z  (dio/dy)  =  (k—l)v 
x  ( du[dz )  +  y  (dv/dz)  +  z  (dwjdfz)  =  ( k  —  l)w 

Again,  u  =  dF/dx  =  dtp/du.  du/dx  +  dtp/dv. dv/dx  +  dtp/dw  .dw/dx  \ 

v  =  dF/dy  =  dtp/du.  du/dy  +  dtp/dv .  dv/dy  +  dtp/dw .  dw/dy  r  ...(2). 
W  —  dF/dz  =  dtp/du.  du/dz  +  dtp/dv  .dv/dz  +  dtp/dw. dw/dz) 

The  solution  of  the  sets  (1)  and  (2)  for  x,  y,  z  and  dtp/du,  dtp/dv, 
dtp/dw  respectively,  evidently  gives 

dtp/du  _  dtp/dv  _  dtp/dw  _  1 

x  y  z  k—  l’ 


prove  that 


1 

!  + 
1 


+  1  +  1  +  1 

a/21 

.  ‘  4  +  1  '  19  +  1  ’  91  +  1 

6  ’ 

1  1  ,  1  1  1 

_  a/21 

4  +  4  19  +  4  91  +  4 

12  ’ 

l  1  •  1  l  1 

+  .. 

7  +  3  a/21 

'  7  +  5  ‘  31+5  '  148  +  5 

90 

+  1  l  1  1  1 

_  7  +  2  a/21 

>  4  +  5  13  +  5  61  +  5 

60 

— 4  +  ...-L  —  U 

5  +  5  23  +  5  110  +  5 

+  .. 

1 

•  14’ 

rH 

1 

H 

H 

1 

a/21 

6-1  29  f  1  139-1 

14  ' 

17740.  (W.  L.  Mark.)— If 

a  =  a(B  — C),  m  =  J(C-A),  „  =|(A-B), 
where  A,  B,  C  are  the  angles  of  the  triangle  of  reference  ;  show  that 
the  line  a  sin  (A  +  e)  +  8  sin  (y  +  e)  +  y  sin  (v  +  e)  =  0 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  e  to  the  line 

a  sin  A  +  8  sin  y  +  y  sin  v  —  0. 

Show  also  that  the  line 

a  sin  (A  +  e)  +  8  sin  (y  +  e  +  § tt)  +  y  sin  (v  +  e  +  |tt) 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  e  to  ,the  line 

a  sin  A  +  £  sin  (y  +  fir)  +  y  sin  ( v  +  |ir)  =  0. 
e  is  any  angle. 

Solution  by  F.  Granville  Taylor,  M.A. 


Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Starting  with  the  series  2,  a/7,  5,  4  a/7,  23,  19  a/7,  ..., 


whose  scale  is 

- 1  'M'ii  4- 1  —  .Un, 

we  have 

(  a/7 

2  \  +  '  2  /a/7 

a/7  /  l  a/7  5  /  l  5 

Ml 

_  a/3 

\  2 

4  a/7  /  + 

2 

and  (y 

5  a/7 

\  /  a/7  5  \  /  2  4 

U/7U  - 

3  a/3 

a/7  5 

J  \  2  4  a/7  i  \  a/7 

23  / 

2  ' 

Hence 

1  1  1  +  1  _  1 

2  5  20  92  ■"  21 

s/i 

and 

1  1  1  1  .  1 

5  8  23  95  41 

Also 

1 

toyioi 

+  —  -(  —  +  — 

uxu2  \  uxu2  u2u3 ) 

1 

"  2  a/7  ’ 

whence 

1  1  +  1  1  1 

7  10 +  28  115 

1 

14' 

These  are  series  (1),  (2),  and  (5)  of  the  question. 

Their  scale  is  u0  —  6zq  +  6m2  —  u3  =  0. 

Similarly,  from  the  series  1,  a/7,  6,  5  a/7,  29,  24  a/7,  we  get 


-  +  -  +  -  + - +  ...  =  - - 

4-1  19-1  91-1  436-1  6 

(3)  and  (4)  are  parts  of  a  complete  series  whose  sum  is  TXg  a/21. 
This  can  be  deduced  from  the  series 

...  11,  2 a/7,  3,  a/7,  4,  3  a/7,  17,  ... 

(continued  both  ways). 

(6)  may  he  deduced  from  the  series 

2,  a/3,  5,  6 a/3,  23,  29  v/3,  ..., 
whose  scale  is  a/3m„+i  =  u„+2. 

Also,  from  the  series  1,  a/3,  4,  5  \/3,  19,  24  a/3,  ...,  we  get 

,  _  '721  —  3 

6  +  1  29-1  139  +  1  666-1  14  * 


17689.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.)- — If  P  ( x ,  y,  z)  be  a  homogeneous 

function  of  x,  y,  z  which  becomes  <p  (tt,  v,  iv)  by  the  elimination  of 
x,  y,  z  by  means  of  the  equations 

dF/dx  =  ic,  dF/dy  =  v,  dF/dz  =  w  ; 
prove  that  {dtp/du)/ x  =  (dp/dv)/y  =  (dtp/dw)/z. 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Martyn. 

If  k  is  the  degree  of  the  homogeneous  function  F,  Euler’s  theorem 
gives  xu  +  yv  +  zw  =  kF. 


(1)  The  lines  are  2  a  sin  A  +  IcSacosA  =  0  .  (i), 

where  k  =  tan  e  and  0.  Now,  for  the  circular  points,  we  have 
B/y  =  —exp  (±Ai)  ;  and  similarly  for  7/a,  a//8. 

Hence  we  may  write,  for  these  points, 

0t  :  B  :  7  =  exp(±Ai)  :  exp(±;u2i)  :  exp(±»qi) . (ii), 

where,  generally,  xv  =  x  +  v.2tt/3. 

Now,  if  k  =  ±i,  (i)  becomes 

2a  exp  (TAi)  =  0 . (iii). 

This  is  satisfied  by  (ii),  since 

1  +exp  (±47r/3)  +  exp  (±27r/3)  s  0. 


Hence  k  =  ±i  gives  the  isotropic  lines;  also  the  cross  ratio  of  a 
pencil  of  4  lines  is  (ki  —  k2){k3-^ki)l{kl  —  k4)(k3—k2),  and  putting 
kx  =  i,  k.2  =  tan  e,  k3  =  —i,  k4  =  0, 

(kik.2k3k4)  —  exp  (2 ei), 

showing  that  *  is  the  angle  between  the  lines  given. 

(2)  The  lines  are 

a  sin  A  +  B  sin  yx  +  y  sin  v-2  +  k  (a  cos  A  +  B  cos  yx  +  7  cos  v2)  =  0  . . .  (iv) , 
where  k  =  tan  e  and  0,  as  before.  Put  k  =  ±i,  and  (iv)  becomes 
a  exp  (fA  i)  +  8  exp  (Tyxi)  +  7  exp  {^rv2i)  =  0, 
which  can  he  shown  to  be  the  isotropic  lines,  &c. 


17787.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Find  the  locus 
of  the  intersection  of  tangents  drawn  from  two  fixed  points  ( g ,  0), 
(g1 ,  0)  to  the  family  of  circles  x2  +  y'2—c  =  2 A y,  A  being  the  variable 
parameter. 

Solution  by  0.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  and  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A. 

If  (X,  Y)  be  the  point  of  intersection,  the  line  joining  it  to  ( g ,  0), 
that  is,  Y(x  —  g)  =  y(X—g)  must  touch  the  circle.  Therefore  the 
equation  x'2  +  Y'2  {x—g)i/(K  —  g)2  —  c  —  2\Y  (x-g)l(K-g)  =  0 
must  have  equal  roots  in  x. 

The  condition  for  this  may  be  written 

g 2  (c  +  2aY  -  Y2)  -  2gX  (c  +  A Y)  +  cX2  +  cY2  +  A2Y2  =  0. 

The  roots  of  this  equation  must  be  g  and  g' ;  so 

2X  (c  +  \Y)/(g  +  g')  =  (cX2  +  cY2  +  A2Y2)/pp'  =  c  +  2aY-Y2. 

Eliminating  A  and  writing  s  for  g  +  g'  and  p  for  gg' ,  we  get  for 
the  required  locus, 

c  (x2—sx)2  +  {c+p){x2~sx)(y"  +  c) +^s2  {y2  + c)”  —  0, 
which  is  a  pair  of  conics,  each  passing  through  x  =  0,  y  =  ±  a/(— c), 
and  having  the  x-axis  as  axis. 

17788.  (Professor  Cochez.) — Etant  don nees  deux  droites  Ox,  O y, 
une  circonference  assujettie  a  passer  par  0  a  son  centre  M  variable 
( Continued  on  page  442.) 
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sur  Ox.  Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  de  contact  de  la  circonference 
tangente  a  la  circonference  M  et  aux  droites  Ox,  0 y. 

Solution  (I)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A. 

(I)  Let  U  be  the  point  of  contact,  the  common  tangent  to  the 
circles  at  U  meeting  the  rectangular  axes  Ox,  0 y  in  P,  Q  respec¬ 
tively. 

Then  it  will  be  found  that  the  triangle  OPQ  is  of  fixed  species, 
having  OP  :  OQ  :  PQ  =  4:3:5.  Therefore  the  locus  of  U  is  a 
fixed  straight  line  through  0  making  an  angle  tan-1  (1/2)  with  Ox. 

(II)  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  suppose  that  Ox,  0 y  are  at  right 
angles.  Let  N  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  touches  the  circle 
M  and  the  lines  Ox,  0 y,  and  P  the  point  of  contact  of  the  circles. 
Suppose  h  is  the  radius  of  the  second  circle,  while  r  is  the  radius  of 
the  first  circle.  Then 

(h  +  r)2  =  ( h  —  r)2+h 2,  i.e.,  ihr  =  h-  or  4 r  =  h  ...  (i). 

Again,  if  (x,  y)  is  the  point  P, 

h/y  =  (htr)lr  and  ( h—r)/(x  —  r )  =  (h  +  r)/r  .  (ii). 

From  (i)  and  (ii), 

4  r/y  =  5r/r  =  5  and  3  r/(x  —  r)  =  5, 
whence  5 y  =  4 r  and  3 r  =  5x  —  5 r  ; 

therefore  x  =  2y  is  the  locus  of  P. 


17481,  17753,  and  17790.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.)  —  (17481.) 
Normals  meeting  at  N  and  tangents  meeting  at  T  are  drawn  at  any 
two  points  on  a  tricusp.  Prove  that  the  third  normal  from  N  is 
parallel  to  the  third  tangent  from  T. 

(17753.)  Three  normals  (or  tangents)  to  the  hypocycloid  with 
cusps  ABC  meet  at  D,  and  three  more  meet  at  D',  the  isogonal  con¬ 
jugate  of  D  in  ABC ;  prove  that  the  six  feet  lie  on  a  circle. 

(17790.)  From  a  point  T  three  tangents  and  three  normals  can 
be  drawn  to  a  tricusp  :  the  condition  for  their  feet  to  be  six  points 
on  a  conic  is  that  T  be  concyclic  with  the  three  cusps,  or  in  line 
with  two  of  them.  In  the  first  case  the  conic  is  two  parallel  straight 
lines,  one  a  normal  to  the  tricusp  and  the  other  a  tangent.  In  the 
second  case  the  conic  goes  through  the  third  cusp  and  the  centre. 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

Let  the  tricusp  be  generated  by  a  circle  of  radius  \a  rolling  within 
a  circle  of  radius  fa,  and  let  6  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of 
centres  and  the  axis  of  x,  a  cusp  being  the  origin  and  the  line  joining 
this  cusp  to  the  opposite  vertex  being  the  axis  of  x. 

Then  the  equation  of  the  tricusp  is 

x  =  at2  (t'2  +  3)/(l  +  f2)2,  y  =  2ai3/(l  +  t2)2,  where  7  =  tan§0. 

The  tangent  at  ‘  t  ’  is  y  —  tx  +  [at3/(l  +  ^)]  =  0 .  (1), 

and  the  normal  at  1  V  is  x  +  ty  =  3af2/(l  +  t'2) . (2). 

Hence  the  tangent  and  normal  respectively  pass  through  ({,  y)  if 

f  (a- {)  +  **„-«  +  n  =  0  .  (3), 

and  t*i)  +  t2(l-3a)+tri  +  t  =  0  .  (4). 

Now  suppose  (3)  and  (4)  have  two  roots  in  common,  say,  t2  and  U. 
Let  t,  T  be  the  other  roots  of  (3)  and  (4).  Then 

ti  +  t.2  +  t  =  t2t2t  and  txt2  +  T  (t2  + 1.2)  =  1. 

It  follows  that  7T  + 1  =0;  and  then  from  (1)  and  (2)  it  is  evident 
that  the  tangent  at  1 1  ’  is  parallel  to  the  normal  at  T.  This  proves 
Question  17481. 

The  circle  a  (x2  +  y2)  +  gx  +-  fy  +  1  =  0  meets  the  tricusp,  where 

a .  art*  (f2  +  9)+g.at2  ( t 2  +  3)(f2  +  1)  +/.  2  at3  (1  +  t2)  +  (1  +  t2)3  =  0. 

This  is  the  same  equation  as  the  product  of  (3)  and  a  similar  equa¬ 
tion  in  (X,  Y)  if 

7?Y(aa24  ga  +  1)  =  a2  -  aX  -  a|  +  |X  . 

t?Y  .  2/a  =  ay  —  7jX  +  aY  —  |Y 
V  Y  (9«a2  -r  4pa  +  3)  =  —  a|  +  2£X  +  y Y  —  aX 
vY.2 fa  =  ay  —  2i?X  —  2|Y  +  aY 
yY  (3 ga  +  3)  =  2ijY  +  £X 
0  =  £Y  +  tjX 

Eliminating  a,  f,  g  from  these  equations,  we  get 

£Y  +  t)X  =  0  (repeated)  and  2|X-2»jY-3aX-3a|  +  3^a2  =  0 

.  (5). 

The  first  of  equations  (5)  expresses  the  fact  that  the  lines  joining 
the  origin  to  (X,  Y)  and  (|,  y)  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x. 
The  second  of  these  relations  gives,  in  conjunction  with  the  first,  a 
similar  property  for  the  other  cusps.  It  follows  that  (£,  y)  and 
(X,  Y)  are  isogonal  conjugates  with  respect  to  the  triangle’  formed 
by  the  three  cusps. 


Similarly  the  same  property  can  be  proved  for  the  feet  of  the  six 
normals  from  (|,  y)  and  (X,  Y). 

This  proves  Question  17753. 

It  is  easily  seen  from  (A)  that  a  =  0  if  (£,  tj)  is  on  the  line  at 
infinity  and  (X,  Y)  on  the  circle  through  the  cusps. 

For,  let  £/y  ->  k  as  |  — >  oo  and  y  —>  oo  in  equations  (A). 

We  get,  for  (5), 

kY  +  X  =  0  and  27cX-2Y-37ca  =  0, 

so  that  the  locus  of  (X,  Y)  is  2X2+  2Y2  —  3aX  =  0,  the  cusp-circle. 
From  (A)  we  get 

a  =  0,  /  =  1/2 Y,  g  =  —  X/2Y2 ; 

and  the  line  x—(Y /X)  7/  =  2Y2/X  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  normal 
at  the  point  whose  parameter  is  Y/X.  Thus,  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  three  tangents  from  any  point  on  the  cusp-circle  lie  on  a 
straight  line  which  is  normal  to  the  curve.  Similarly,  the  feet  of 
the  normals  from  any  point  on  the  cusp-circle  lie  on  a  tangent  to 
the  curve. 

The  conic  ax2  +  hxy  +  by 2  +  gx  +fy  +  c  =  0  meets  the  tricusp  where 
aa2tA  (t2  +  3)2  +  27ta2f5  (t2  +  3)  +  45a276 

+  gat2  (t2  +  8)(1  +  t2)2  +  2 fat3  (1  +  f2)2  +  c  (1  +  t 2)4  =  0. 
This  equation  is  the  same  as  the  product  of  (3),  (4),  and  pt 2  +  gt  +  c 
if  eight  equations  hold. 

Eliminating  a,  b,  f,  g,  h  from  these,  we  get 
gly  +  c(y2-^)  =  o, 

pa  (8£  —  9a)  +  gy  (8a—  3£)  +  C  (3|2  —  3?}2—  8a|  +  3a2)  =  0, 
g>y  (8|  —  9a)  —  g  (2£2  —  2rj2  —  3a|)  —  3caij  =  0. 

Eliminating  p,  g,  c  from  these,  we  have,  for  the  locus  of  (£,  y), 

(2£2  +  2tj2  —  3a|)  (8£  —  9a)  (3?72  —  |2)  =  0. 

Hence  (f,  y)  lies  on  the  cusp-circle  or  is  in  line  with  two  of  the  cusps. 

If  (£,  y)  lies  on  the  cusp-circle,  it  has  already  been  proved  that  the 
conic  degenerates  into  two  straight  lines,  a  normal  and  a  tangent, 
and  from  their  equations  they  are  seen  to  be  parallel,  both  being 
parallel  to  £x  =  yy. 

If  £  =  |a,  g  =  0  and  c  =  0,  and  g  =—  fa. a. 

But  the  conic  meets  y  =  0,  where 

ax2  +  gx  =  0,  i.e.,  where  x(x  —  fa)  =  0. 

Hence  the  conic  passes  through  the  third  cusp  and  the  centre. 

On  finding  the  equation  of  the  conic,  it  is  seen  to  pass  through 
(£,  y)  (that  is,  T),  cuts  orthogonally  at  T  the  line  on  which  T  lies, 
and  has  its  axes  fixed  in  direction  (at  45°  to  the  line  on  which  T 
lies). 


17732  (0.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — If  cr  is  the  coefficient  of  xr  in 

(1  +  x)",  then  the  coefficient  of  x"yn  in  the  expansion  of 

(1  +  x)n  (1  +  y)n  (x  +  y)n 

is  c03  +  c3  +  c2a  +  . . .  +  c„3. 

Is  it  possible  to  deduce  the  actual  value  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
the  coefficients  of  (1  +  x)n? 

Solution  by  T.  P.  Trivedi,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

The  coefficient  of  x"y’‘  may  be  considered  to  be  obtained  by 
taking  x> ’  from  the  first  bracket,  yn-P  from  the  second,  and  x'l-‘‘y‘' 
from  the  third,  and  multiplying  their  coefficients.  It  is  obvious 
that  p  can  have  all  values  from  0  to  n,  both  inclusive. 

Thus  the  coefficient  is 


p = 0  p= 0 

Hence  the  result. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deduce  the  value  of  the  series,  as  we  cannot 
exhibit  the  coefficient  of  x"y"  as  a  single  term. 


17791.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.)  —  OO,  OD  are  conjugate  semi¬ 

diameters  of  an  ellipse.  Find  the  locus  of  the  orthocentre  of  rhe 
triangle  OCD. 

Solution  by  E.  R.  Hamilton  and  others. 

If  eccentric  angles  of  C,  D  are  <l>,  <p  +  tt/2,  equation  of  CM  (drawn 


perpendicular  to  DO)  is 

ax/cos  <p  — by /sin  <p  =  a2—b'2  .  (1), 

and  equation  of  DN  (drawn  perpendicular  to  CO)  is 

ax / sin  <p  +  by /cos  (f>  = —(a2  — b2)  .  (2). 

The  required  locus  has  clearly,  as  equation,  the  eliminant  of  <p 
between  (1)  and  (2),  viz., 

(a2—b2)2(a2x2  —  b2y'2)2=2(a2x2+b2y2)3  .  (3). 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17806.  ( Communicated  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — Prove  that,  when 
the  two  quadratics 

al(x  —  a)  +  b/(x  —  Q)  +  c/(x  —  y)  =  0, 
a'/(x  —  a)  +  b'/(x—0)  +c'l(x  —  y)  =  0, 
have  a  common  root,  the  equation 

(0-y )/[{bc'  -b'c)(x- a)]  +  (y—  a)/[(ca'  —  c'ci  (x-p)] 

+  (a-p)/[(ab'-a'b)(tt-y)-], 

is  a  simple  equation  giving  the  common  root.  (Math.  Trip.,  1909.) 

17807.  (Communicated  by  H.  R.  Wales.) — Prove,  geometrically, 
that  if  a  line  be  drawn  through  a  focus  of  a  central  conic  making  a 
constant  angle  with  a  tangent,  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  is  a  circle. 

17808.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar.) — If  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  any  point  of  a  cardioide,  p2  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  corresponding  point  of  its  fifth  negative  pedal  with  respect  to 
the  pole,  show  that  24 p14p2  =  8a5. 

17809.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — If  («,„  j3„,  7,,)  be 
the  absolute  trilinear  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  conic 

f(a,  P,  y)  =  2 ua2  +  22u'Py  =  0, 
prove  that  /  («„,  PQ,  y0)  =  -4a2D/D1( 


where  D  = 

u 

w' 

v' 
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w' 
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17810.  (R.  Vythynathaswamit,  M.A.) — Show  that  an  isogonal 

transformation  can  always  be  found  which  will  carry  three  chosen 
points  into  three  other  chosen  points,  and  that,  in  general,  there 
are  seven  such  transformations,  real  or  imaginary. 

17811.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — (a)  Eliminate  x,  y,  z  from  the  three 

equations  (x  +  y)(x  +  z)  —  bcyz  ....  (b)  Eliminate  a,  b,  c  from 

2x  =  0,  2 x2Ja  =  0,  2 ayz  =  0. 

17812.  (Professor  Cochez.) — D’un  point  M  on  mene  trois 
normales  MA,  MB,  BC  u  une  parabole  donnee.  Trouver  le  lieu  des 
points  pour  lesquels  AB~'  +  BCT2  +  CA”2  =  k2. 

17813.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — Prom  any  point  P  on  the  circle  of 

similitude  of  two  circles  X,  Y,  tangents  are  drawn  touching  X  at 
A,  B,  and  Y  at  C,  D.  PA  and  PB  are  such  that  they  move  con¬ 
tinuously  with  P,  and  coincide  when  P  is  at  either  centre  of  simili¬ 
tude.  Find  the  envelopes  of  AB  and  CD. 

17814.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.A.) — Factorize  completely — 

4515  — 1 ;  2025  — 1;  63u+l;  830  +  1  ;  10:t"+l. 

17815.  (N.  Sankara  Alyar,  M.A.) — Construct,  geometrically,  a 

triangle,  given  the  in-radius,  circum-radius,  and  the  difference 
between  two  angles. 

17816.  (Professor  E.  J.  Nanson,  M.A.) — The  vertices  of  a  given 
tetrahedron  lie  each  on  a  given  sphere.  Under  what  conditions 
can  a  point  rigidly  attached  to  the  tetrahedron  describe  a  fifth 
sphere  ? 

17817.  (Y.  Ramaswami  Aiyar,  M.A.) — If  a,  b,c,...  k,  l  he  (n  +  1) 
positive  quantities  ^n  descending  order  of  magnitude,  show  that 

m(m  —  1)  ...  (m-n+  i)am~H/n  !  <  2am/{n(a  —  l)} 

<  m  (in  —  1) ...  (in  — 11  +  1)  lm  ~  H/n  ! 

according  as  111(111  —  1)  ...  (in  — 11  +  l)(in—n)  <  0. 

17818.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — Prove  that,  for  any  value  of  A, 

the  ellipses  x2/(a  +  b\)  +  y2/(b  +  b\)  =  1 

and  ( x  —  l)2/(a\  +  P)  +  y'2l(ah  +  a)  =  1 

will  have  double  contact  if 

l-afi  =  (au  —  bp)(b  —  a), 
and  contact  of  the  third  order  if,  in  addition, 

A  =  (a  —  p)/(b  —  a)  —  alb  —  a/p. 

17819.  (Y.  Y.  Satyanarayan.) — ABC  is  a  triangle  of  constant 

perimeter,  and  BC  is  given  in  length.  A  is  fixed.  Find  the  locus 
of  C  when  B  moves  (i)  on  a  straight  line,  and  (ii)  on  a  conic. 

17820.  (The  late  R.  Tucker,  M.A.) — P  is  a  point  within  a 
triangle.  Find  the  Brocard  angles  of  the  triangles  BPC,  CPA, 
APB  when  P  is  (i)  the  orthocentre,  (ii)  the  in-centre,  (iii)  the 
centroid. 


17821.  (The  late  J.  Hammond,  M.A.) — Give  a  geometrical  proof 
of  the  identity  2<p(d)  =  11. 

17822.  (S.  Narayanan,  M.A.) — ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  inscribed 

in  an  ellipse  of  focus  S.  Show  that 

SA  .  A  BCD  +  SC  .  AABD  =  SB  .  aACD  +  SD  .  A  ABC. 

17823.  (Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — Show  that 

^  (log  a:)’  xm~n  dx  =  1 2^  (-  l)rn  _1  T(t  +  r)/{(m+t)tJr'  r(Z)}. 

17824.  (C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A.) — In  any  triangle  there  are 

two  sides  differing  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  perimeter.  In  any 
acute-angled  triangle  there  are  two  differing  by  less  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  perimeter.  Hence,  find  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  the 
most  scalene  triangle  (not  obtuse-angled). 

17825.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.)— Solve  in  integers — 

4>s(*>  v)  +  <h(x,y)  =  2/')  +  4>3(®'.  y') 

where  <pn(x,  y)  =  (x‘  +  yn)/(x  +  y). 

Give  the  lowest  numerical  examples.  [Identities  excluded.] 

17826.  (R.  S.  Capon). — Areas  a,,  a2,  ...  an  of  any  shape  are 

placed  haphazard  on  a  sphere.  If  each  area  is  less  than  the  area  of 
the  sphere,  find  the  probable  area  of  the  sphere  left  uncovered. 

17827.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — Through  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  ABC, 
lines  are  drawn  intersecting  in  a  point  O,  arid  cutting  the  opposite 
sides  BC,  CA,  AB  at  D,  E,  F.  Prove,  without  the  use  of  any 
properties  of  conics,  that  the  lines  joining  A,  B,  C  to  the  mid-points 
of  EF,  FD,  DE  are  concurrent. 

17828.  (R.  S.  Capon.)—  n  areas  au  a.:...an  of  any  shape  are 

placed  at  haphazard  on  a  sphere.  If  each  area  is  less  than  the 
area  of  the  sphere,  find  the  probable  area  of  the  sphere  left  uncovered. 

17829.  (Communicated  by  0.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — -Prove  that  the 

value  of  the  integral  ffl  dxdyda  ,  taken  throughout  a  volume 

J J J  xyz 

bounded  by  six  confocal  quadrics,  is 

log  Ui/a'i  log  bjb'i  log  cjc( 
log  a^a'i  log  b2jb'>  log  c.Jc', 
log  a^la'3  log  63/63  log  c3/ca 

where  au  6X,  cu  &c.  denote  the  semi-axes  of  the  quadrics,  and  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates  are  the  axes  of  the  surfaces.  (Trip.,  Part  I, 
1889.) 

17830.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  it  is  possible  in  two 

ways  to  shift  without  rotation  a  given  triangle  ABC  into  another 
position  A'B'C'  in  the  same  plane  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
following  six  pairs  of  triangles  are  similar  : — - 

BC'A,  CAB';  CA'B,  ABC';  AB'C,  BCA' ; 

B'CA',  C'A'B  ;  C'AB\  A'B'C  ;  A'BC',  B'C'A. 
Investigate  other  properties  of  the  figure  such  as 

BC' .  CA' .  AB'  =  B'C.C'A.  A'B  =  abc. 

Give  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
displacement  AA'. 

17831.  (E.  R.  Hamilton.)— A  large  number,  n,  of  equal  par¬ 

ticles  are  joined  each  to  each  by  very  small  elastic  threads,  of 
coefficient  A  and  infinite  elastic  limit.  If  each  particle  repels  any 
other  with  a  force  /(?'),  discuss  the  figure  and  nature  of  equilibrium 
of  the  set. 

17832.  (J.  Y.  Hart,  B. Sc.)  — Prove  that  the  function 

CD 

2  2-ucc3’‘  exists  only  within  a  circle  of  radius  unity  and  centre 

n  =  0 

the  origin.  _ 
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Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  July  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  may  be  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars- 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  &  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 


POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B<Se.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Gorreeponfccnce  College 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 


ANNUAL  DINNER 


ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 


ARTS.— Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied i. 

SCIENCE.— Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics(Pure 
and  Applied),  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 
Evening  Courses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws. 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 


Sessional 
Fees 


{ 


Day  :  Arts, £10. 10s. ;  Science, £17. 10s. 
Everting  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 

£5.  5s. 


MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Prospectuses  post  free.  Calendar  3d.  I  by  post  3d.). 


DIVERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen.  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


AND 

REUNION 

AT  THE 

HOLBORN  RESTAURANT, 

Friday,  November  20,  1914,  at  7  p.m. 


Tickets  may  he  had  of  the  Secretary,  32  Red 
Lion  Square,  W.C. 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON.) 

REGENT’S_PARK,  N.W. 

PRINCIPAL:  Miss  M.  J.  TUKE,  M.A. 


FOR  RESIDENT  AND  DAY  STUDENTS. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM  BEGINS  THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER  8th. 


HERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 


rpms  Agency  has  been  established 

1  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  eost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 


No  Registration  Pees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 


Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 


When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS’  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


DIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.) 


WINTER  SESSION  1914-15  begins  on  THURS¬ 
DAY',  October  1st,  1914.  A  Medical  Student  may- 
enter  the  School  as  soon  as  he  lias  passed  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  Matriculation  Examination,  or 
one  of  the  other  Preliminary  Examinations  that 
qualify  a  Medical  Student  for  entering  a  Medical 
School.  In  this  case  he  will  pursue  his  Preliminary 
and  Intermediate  Studies  at  University  College,  and 
when  those  are  completed  he  will  carry  on  Ins  Pinal 
Medical  Studies  at  University  College  Hospital 
Medical  School.  The  Student  who,  in  addition  to 
having  passed  a  Matriculation  or  other  Examination, 

I  as  completed  his  Preliminary  and  Intermediate 
Medical  Studies  at  University  College  or  elsewhere, 
may  enter  University  College  Hospital  Medical 
School  for  his  Final  Medical  Studies  only. 

A  complete  education  designed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Final  Examination  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London,  and 
of  the  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P.  (London),  and 
F.R.C.S.  (England)  Examinations  is  given. 

Thirty-seven  Clinical  Appointmtnis,  eighteen  of 
which  are  resident,  are  filled  up  by  competition 
during  the  year,  and  these,  as  well  as  all  Clerkships 
and  Dresserships,  are  open  to  Students  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  without  extra  fee. 

The  Research  Department  offers  special  facilities 
for  Pathological  Research.  For  particulars  apply  to 
Dr.  Charles  Bolton,  at  the  School. 

The  New  Dental  Department  (formerly  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dental  Hospital)  provides  four  years’ curricu¬ 
lum  for  Students  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Licences 
in  Dental  Surgery,  including  two  years’  Practical 
Dental  Mechanics. 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  of  the  value  of  over 
£1,000  are  offered  for  competition  annually. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  particulars  apply  to 
the  Dean,  University  College  Hospital  Medical 
School,  University  Street,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

G.  P.  BLACKER,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S. 


AGEXTLEMAH  seeks  appointment 

as  JUNIOR  MASTER  in  a  Boys’  School  or 
as  SECRETARY.  Address  —  Oxonian,  Rectory, 
Llandudno. 


Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma;  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the 
London  Teacher’s  Diploma  ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  ;  and  the  Cherwell  Hall  Teacher’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Pees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


Registrar:  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 
tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 
therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAINING 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Principal :  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  profes" 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Pees  75  guineas  and  65  guineas. 
Admissions  in  January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bur¬ 
saries,  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


1YTORTH  OF  ENGLAND  COL- 

-Ll  LEGE  FOR  TRAINING.  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  FORM  TEACHERS. 
Crimsworth,  Upper  Chorlton  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

President :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather, 
LL.D. 

Hon.  Secretary:  Miss  E.  Needham,  M.A. 

Principal :  Miss  Florence  Sutton,  N.P.U. 

The  house  stands  in  two  aerps  of  ground  and  has 
accommodation  for  Resident  Students.  A  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Preparatory  School  is  attached.  Fuller 
information  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  4  Lancaster  Road, 
Didsbury.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships  will 
be  offered. 


A  BERDARE  HALL,  CARDIFF.— 

XJL  RESIDENCE  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  SOUTH 
WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Principal :  Miss  Kate  Hurlbatt. 

Pees  £43. 10s.,  £38. 10s.,  and  £34  per  annum.  Col" 
lege  tuition  fees  £12  per  annum.  Scholarships  of 
£25.  awarded  on  the  result  of  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion  of  University  College,  Cardiff,  held  annually  in 
the  Spring.  Students  prepare  for  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
Degrees  of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  a  Medical 
School  and  Department  for  Secondary,  Elementary, 
and  Kindergarten  Training  are  attached  to  the 
College.  Students  with  recognized  academic  quali¬ 
fications  can  enter  in  October  or  January,  for  one 
year’s  Secondary  Training  Course.  Apply  to  the 
Principal. 


ENMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


T7ISIT1NG  MISTRESS— Gymnas- 

t  tics  ;  Ball-room,  Fancy,  and  Folk  Dancing : 
Swedish  Remedial  Treatment  —  is  open  to  receive 
engagements.  Pully  qualified  and  experienced. 
Address  —  F.  M.,  “  Educational  Times  ”  Office,  89 
Parringdon  Street,  E.C. 


CAREY’S  “GRAOUS  AD  PARNASSUM,” 

WITH  THE  ENGLISH  MEANINGS. 

Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by  a  Member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Post  8vo ,  cloth,  price  7s. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY,  Stationebs’  Hall,  London. 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(. Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams :  “  Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 
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A  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 

DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary, 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwefs  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
FROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M., 
who  will  be  at  the  Studios  on  Saturday,  Sept.  26th, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  to  inter¬ 
view  any  inquirers.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  E.  T.  Murray, 
Bechstein  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


pIRLS’  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

VT  TRUST. 


(ttnweretfg  Sufortaf  Coffege* 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


LONDON  MATRICULATION. 

Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  Classes  for  the 
next  January  and  June  Examinations  have  just 
commenced. 

These  Classes  can  be  taken  up  at  any  time  at  pro¬ 
portionate  fees. 

At  the  Matriculation  Examination,  June  1914, 
forty-one  U.T.C.  students  were  successful. 


MEDICAL  PRELIMINARY  . 

(COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS). 

Classes  are  held  for  the  College  of  Preceptors 
Examination  (Medical  Preliminary)  and  other 
Entrance  Examinations. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be'  obtained  either  during 
Term  or  in  ordinary  School  Vacations,  in  subjects 
for  London  University  and  other  Examinations. 
Eees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s.;  Twenty  one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had  from 


STREATHAM  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Wavertree  Road,  S.W. 

Head  Mistress;  Miss  R.  Oldham,  M.A. 


THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  COURSES. 

(1)  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  FOR  MUSIC 
TEACHERS,  under  the  direction  of  Stewart 
Macpherson.  Esq.,  P.R.A.M. 

(2)  HIGHER  BUSINESS  COURSE,  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  for  girls  wishing  either 
to  qualify  themselves  ultimately  by  a  degree  in 
Economics  for  social,  higher  secretarial  or  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  or  to  train  as  secretaries,  foreign  and 
English  correspondence  clerks  or  accountants. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

English  History. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  1907. 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1911. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1912. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1912. 

French. 


NORMAL 

FREE  GUIDES 

These  Guides  are  supplied  gratis  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper  and  state  they  intend 
sitting  for  an  examination. 

NORMAL 

Free  Guides. 

PAGES 

Oxford  &  Camb.  Local  128 

A.C.P.  90 

L.C.P.  98 

Matriculation  (London)  92 
Matriculation  (Wales)  72 
Northern  Matrie.  ...  60 

Froebel  Guide  56 

L.L.A  Guide  72 

Preliminary  Cert.  ...  120 

Certificate  100 

Testimonials  from  hundreds 
of  successful  pupils  sent  on 
application. 

NORMAL  C0RR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Melford  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 

ESTHILL  TRAINING 

INSTITUTE. 


Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 

Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  P.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


STUDENTS  PREPARED  FOR 

NATIONAL  FR0EBEL  UNION  EXAMINATIONS. 

Residential.  Bracing  Climate. 
Excellent  Kindergarten.  Qualified  Staff. 

Particulars  from— 

Geo.  Hamilton  Archibald, 

Oak  Tree  Lane,  Selly  Oak,  nr.  Birmingham. 


TVTpsjcjtcj 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY. 

LTD., 

gS6ttcafiottaC  Jlgmfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET. 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  Agency  is  under  dist  ing  uished  patron  - 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  AND  TITLE 

(ST.  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY). 


PREPARATION  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CLASSES,  EDINBURGH 

(Pounded  1876). 

Experienced  Tutors,  holding  high  University  Distinctions. 

During  last  35  years 

84  PER  CENT. OP  ALL  STUDENTS  SUCCESSFUL. 

Tutors  work  in  direct  communication  with  Students. 
Inclusive  Pees  :  Pass  Course,  £2.  2s. ;  Honours  Course,  £3.  3s. 
Pees  payable  by  instalments. 

Complete  Outlines  of  Study,  Test  Papers  and  Model  Answers  (which  become 
the*  property  of  the  Students) . 

Write  for  Prospectus— 

DIRECTOR,  St.  George’s  Classes,  Melville  St.,  Edinburgh. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


1914. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Porty-second  Annual  Series)  will  commence  on  Thursday,  October  1,  at  7  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  principles  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to  their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school.  In  the 
ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for  himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may  be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have  dealt  with  the 
problems  he  must  face.  To  this  end  the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by  references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school 
course,  while  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  he  taught  by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lecturer  will  base  his  suggestions 
on  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Oct.  1.)  The  Teacher’s  Self-Appraisement. — Need  for  and  danger  of 
mental  stock-taking  by  the  teacher :  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher :  co-efficients 
of  the  teacher’s  powers :  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  qualities  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  :  manipulation  of  the  pupils’  estimate  of  the  leacher:  source  of  the 
teacher’s  authority  :  modesty  and  its  dangers  :  sincerity  and  its  implications : 
the  teacher  as  actor :  imposition  of  teacher’s  character  upon  the  pupils  :  pre¬ 
cept  and  example. 

II.  ( Oct.  8.)  The  Natural  History  of  the  Pupil.  —  Child-study  and  its 
dangers:  the  living  pupil  here  and  now  before  the  teacher:  the  ‘•average” 
child,  and  the  type:  the  “human”  boy  (and  girl)  as  pupil:  relation  of  age 
to  development :  description  of  various  types  of  troublesome  pupils :  dullness 
and  its  manipulation :  artificial  stupidity :  tests  of  intelligence :  the  pre¬ 
cocious  pupil  and  his  treatment :  aids  towards  putting  ourselves  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  pupils  :  the  “  little  man  ”  fallacy. 

III.  (Oct.  15.)  Place  and  Function  of  Class  Instruction. — Class  instruc¬ 
tion  always  a  compromise :  an  economic  necessity :  Dr.  Montessori’s  views 
on  the  use  of  the  class  in  instruction :  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  private 
coach  :  compensations  of  the  class  teacher  in  respect  of  (a)  mere  instruction, 
and  (ft)  real  education:  psychological  nature  of  the  class:  general  influence 
of  collective  psychology  in  modifying  class  management:  what  is  implied  in 
the  size  of  a  class :  attempts  of  MacMunn  and  others  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  class  and  individual  instruction. 

IY.  (Oct.  22.)  Administrative  Limitations  of  the  Teacher’s  Freedom. — 
His  many  masters :  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  School  Governors  :  Syllabuses,  Time-Tables,  Schemes  of  work  : 
margin  of  liberty :  too  common  lack  of  willingness  to  accept  what  liberty  is 
left :  the  official  mind  and  its  manipulation  :  an  instructive  bit  of  law :  "the 
official  art  of  compromise :  the  art  of  interpreting  regulations  :  the  manipulation 
of  conflicting  regulations :  the  teacher  as  himself  an  official :  the  teacher  as 
diplomat. 

V.  (Oct.  29.)  Free  Discipline- — Very  practical  nature  of  the  problem 
involved :  Montessori  System  only  one  form  in  which  it  appears  :  Tolstoi’s 
anarchic  school  at.  Yasnaya  Polyana :  the  spirit  of  the  age :  two  contrasted 
ideals  —  self-realisation  and  self-expression :  freedom  versus  caprice :  self- 
imposed  restrictions  implied  in  real  freedom :  correlative  increase  of  freedom 
and  restrictions :  internal  and  external  control :  freedom  and  self-control : 
reconciliation  of  opposite  controls  by  reference  to  the  invisible  and  invariable 
third. 

VI.  (Nov.  5.)  Neiver  Methods  of  Teaching. — General  advance  in  effective- 

ess  oi  method :  accompanying  development  of  professional  conscience  •  danger 

of  falling  behind  the  times  :  relation  of  theory  to  method :  relation  of  theory 
to  experience:  danger  of  excess  of  theory  and  of  lack  of  theory  :  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  empiric:  the  pedagogic  type  of  mind  and  its  dangers:  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  newer  educational  developments:  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  “fads”  in  education:  need  for  certain  fixed  canons  in 
educational  criticism  :  the  development  of  an  objective  standard. 

VII.  (Nov.  12.)  School  Books.  —  The  economic  aspect:  popular  criticism 
of  the  teacher’s  attitude :  the  ownership  of  such  books  both  in  economic  and 


educational  aspects :  danger  of  the  school  book  usurping  the  teacher’s  place : 
parental  criticisms  on  this  matter  -.  school  stationery  and  its  dangers :  paper, 
print,  binding,  and  illustrations  of  school  books :  hygienic  considerations : 
pupils  as  makers  of  school  books  :  advantages  and  dangers  of  note-taking  by 
pupils  :  different  editions  of  school  books  and  consequent  complications. 

VIII.  (Nov.  19.)  Use  of  Libraries  in  School. — Natureand  function  of  school 
library :  the  economic  aspect  and  the  educational :  differences  between  class 
library  and  school  library  :  preliminary  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  mere  hand¬ 
ling  of  books  as  books :  the  aesthetic  and  the  didactic  aims  of  book-using,  and 
the  correlation  of  these  aims  :  special  use  of  the  reference  library  :  rudimentary 
research  :  manipulation  of  catalogues  and  indexes :  bibliographies  and  their 
uses  :  the  best  use  of  external  libraries,  particularly  the  ordinary  public  library. 

IX.  (Nov.  26.)  Written  Exercises  and  their  Correction. — Need  for  a  great 
deal  of  written  work  in  school :  yet  certain  experiments  in  Illinois  prove 
possibility  of  excess :  relation  between  form  and  matter :  “  having  something 
to  say  and  having  to  say  something  ”  :  present  quarrel  among  teachers  in 
America :  every  written  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  in  com¬ 
position  and  marked  as  such :  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  the  English  of  their  pupils  :  danger  of  wasting 
time  in  over-refined  correction :  need  for  conventionalised  contractions : 
burden  of  actual  correction  to  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil :  teacher  to  limit 
himself  to  marking. 

X.  (Dec.  3.)  Specialisation.- — Modern  tendency  towards  specialisation 
even  in  elementary  schools :  occasional  confusion  between  pupil-specialisation 
and  teacher- specialisation :  time-table  difficulties  involved  when  specialist 
staff  is  employed  :  consequent  modification  of  organisation  :  advantages  of  the 
specialist  system  :  possible  dangers  :  the  German  ordinarius  and  the  English 
Form-Master  with  the  correlative  kinds  of  school  organisation :  stages  at  which 
the  Form  system  and  the  Specialist  system  each  does  its  best  work  :  possibility 
of  an  effective  combination  of  the  two. 

j  XI.  (Dec.  10.)  Experiment  in  School  Work. — Every  intelligent  teacher 
is  experimenting  all  the  time  :  clear  distinction  between  experience  and  experi¬ 
ment  :  increase  in  deliberate  experimenting  of  late  years:  justification  of  the 

I  suspicion  the  public  shows  of  school  experiments :  the  brass  instrument 
experiment :  motives  of  the  experimenters :  possibility  of  combining  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  education  with  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  individuals  experimented  upon :  experimental  pedagogy  and  its  liter¬ 
ature  :  need  for  “control”  in  school  experiments:  effect  of  experiment  in 
increasing  interest  in  school  work. 

XII.  (Dec.  17.)  Testing'  the  Results  of  Teaching. — Contrast  of  inspection 
and  examination :  difference  between  testing  final  results  and  intermediate 
results :  two  forms  in  which  examination  is  carried  on  («)  to  test  by  means 
of  reproduction,  (6 )  to  test  by  means  of  intelligent  application  of  knowledge 
acquired :  internal  and  external  examinations  :  the  teacher  as  examiner :  how 
to  draw  up  an  examination  paper :  how  to  mark  the  worked  papers :  numerical 
versus  literal  marks:  how  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard:  how  to  prepare 
pupils  for  an  external  examination  with  the  minimum  amount  of  injury  to 
themselves. 

ADMISSION. 


FEES  FOR 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Coui  se. 


Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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The  Great  War 

Its  Study  in  the  Classroom. 

PHILIPS’  COMPARATIVE  WALL  MAPS. 

Political  Bata  on  basis  of  Physical  Coloration.  Mounted  on  Cloth,  with  Rollers,  or  Folded.  Prices  from  14s.,  according  to  size. 

WALL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  Prof.  RAMSAY  MUIR.  Illustrates  the  upbuilding  of  Modern  Europe. 

Set  of  Eight  mounted  as  Wall  Atlas,  on  cloth,  with  roller,  35s.  net ;  mounted,  dissected,  and  eyeletted,  in  cardboard  box,  37s.  6d.  net ;  singly, 
mounted  on  cloth  and  varnished,  with  roller,  or  on  cloth  and  dissected,  with  brass  eyelets  for  hanging,  5s.  net  each. 

Detailed  Illustrated  Prospectus  free  on  request. 

NEW  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  Prof.  RAMSAY  MUIR.  Over  121  Maps  and  Diagrams.  Demy  4to  (11  by  9  inches),  cloth,  3s* net. 

NEW  HISTORICAL  ATLAS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

By  the  same.  Over  154  Maps  and  Diagrams,  with  full  Introduction  and  complete  Index.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  9s.  net. 

NATIONS  OF  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 

By  H.  J.  MACKINDER,  M.A.  Deals  with  the  uprise  and  power  of  the  Great  Nations.  336  pp..  Coloured  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations,  2s. 

LEADING  MOVEMENTS  IN  MODERN  HISTORY. 

By  F.  R.  A.  JARVIS,  Inter.  Sc.  (Econ.). 

Traces  the  growth  of  free  Institutions  in  Modern  Europe  and  the  struggle  against  Militarism.  128  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


Distinct  Contours.  10  by  8  inches.  On  stout  Paper. 

25  For  6 of. 


For  Original  Work 

PHILIPS’  VISUAL  CONTOUR  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

LARGE  V.C.O.  MAPS.  42  by  32  inches.  In  black,  on  stout  Cartridge  Paper.  Is.  net  each. 
“DIAGRAM”  SERIES  OF  MAPS.  Orographically  Coloured.  12J  by  12  inches.  Id.  net  each. 

Write  for  particulars  of  special  War  Maps. 


GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  Ltd., 


32  FLEET  STREET, 
LONDON. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BT 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
hears  their  Watermark. 

Packed  in  Kearns  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Seam,  2s. 

,,  „  960  „  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each;  Junior,  4d.  each  ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

{Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  GO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 


PHILIPS’  [  32  Fleet  St.,  London] 

CONTOURED 

Wall  Maps  &  Atlases 


PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Preliminary  Examinations  for  intending  Medical,  Dental, 
and  Pharmaceutical  Students  are  held  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors  four  times  a  year,  viz.,  in  March,  June,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December. 

Copies  of  the  Regulations  respecting  the  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 


THE 

School  W  orldo 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'pHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

***  A  new  volume  began  with  the  January  number. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London 
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Ihs  House  tor 

Educational 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOL  FURNITURE, 
STATIONERY  AND  REQUISITES 
MADE  OF  ALL  BRITISH  MATERIALS. 

EXERCISE  BOOKS. 

Superior  Paper.  Artistic  Style. 

Exceptional  Value. 

Prices  16/6  per  gross. 

Containing  80  pages ;  bound  in  strong 
flexible  art  cover,  with  tinted  label, 
which  can  be  printed  with  name  of 
School  if  required.  The  books  are 
supplied  in  various  rulings. 

An  immense  stock  of  Exercise  Books 
in  all  qualities  and  prices  ready  for 
immediate  dispatch . 

FLAT  FILES. 

The  Practical  File  is  one  of  the 
best  flat  files  ever  issued.  It  has 
a  clever  locking  device,  which 
securely  holds  the  filed  papers 
in  position.  Supplied  in  four 
colours  and  in  several  sizes. 

Prices  from  24/-  per  100. 

Cheaper  files  are  also  supplied. 

Prices  13/-  and  18/-  per  100. 

FILING  BLOCKS 

for  use  for  any  files  kept  in  stock. 

THE  E.S.A.  WRITING  CASES 

and  Blocks,  invented  by  the  E.S.A.  in 
1907,  have  been  extensively  adopted  by 
many  of  the  foremost  schools.  The  cases 
are  waterproof  and  washable,  and  should 
he  seen  by  everyone  who  uses  Writing 
Blocks  or  loose  paper. 

Cap.  4 to  size,  6  x  8§  in.,  Case  and  Writing 
Block  complete,  per  doz.,  5/11 
Also  stocked,  in  other  sizes.  Specimen  free. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  best  quality  instruments  only 
are  included  in  our  boxes.  The 
Compasses  have  extra  hard  steel 
points.  All  the  instruments  are  made 
for  hard  wear,  and  are  guaranteed. 

Done  up  in  sets  of  essential  instruments 
only — in  Metal  Boxes,  at  1/9  per  box ; 

Wood  Boxes,  at  2/3  per  box  ; 

Cloth  Covered  Boxes,  at  1/-  per  box. 

The  above  are  usual  Catalogue  Prices,  which  are  now  subject  to  a 
temporary  “War”  advance  of  10  per  cent. 

CATALOGUES,  EXPERT  ADVICE,  and  ESTIMATES  FREE. 

I'j'he  £8ucat\on  al 

Supply  Associl® 

40-44  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

WHY  WE  ARE  AT  WAR 

GREAT  BRITAIN’S  CASE,  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  OXFORD  FACULTY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY 

E.  BARKER,  H.  W.  C.  DAVIS, 

C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER,  ARTHUR  HASSALL, 

L.  G.  WICKHAM  LEGG,  F.  MORGAN. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  OF  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS, t  INCLUDING  THE 
AUTHORIZED  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  WHITE  BOOK 
ISSUED  BY  THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Impressions  exhausted. 
Now  ready,  Fourth  Impression,  Second  Edition,  with 
the  Russian  Orange  Book  and  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen’s. 

dispatch  added. 

Paper  covers,  2s.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DEEPER  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  Sanday.  3d.  net. 

PATRIOTIC  POEMS.  Selected  by  R.  M.  Leonard.  Cloth, 
7d.  net ;  paste  grain,  Is.  6d.  net. 

SONNETS.  Selected  by  the  same.  Cloth, 7d.  net ;  paste  grain,. 
Is.  6d.  net. 

POEMS  OF  ACTION.  Selected  by  V.  H.  Collins.  With 
Notes,  2s.  6d. ;  Text  only,  Is.  6d. ;  Notes  separately,  Is.  net. 

MACAULAY:  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  T.  Atkinson.  With  a  Map. 
2s.  Text  only  in  the  Oxford  Plain  Texts,  paper  covers,  6d.  ; 
cloth,  8d. 

OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  By  M.  O. 

Davis.  With  13  Maps  and  16  other  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  J.  D.  Rogers. 
With  2  Maps  and  16  other  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

SELECT  PASSAGES  ON  DUTY  TO  THE  STATE 

and  Kindred  Subjects.  For  Reading,  Analysis,  and 
Translation.  Arranged  by  J.  G.  Jennings.  First  Series 
(Parts  I  and  II),  Is.  9d. ;  Second  Series  (Parts  III  and  IV), 
2s.  6d.  ;  Parts  I  to  IV,  in  one  volume,  3s.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD  SURVEY  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson  and  O.  J.  R.  Howarth,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  73  contributors. 

A  description  of  the  Empire  and  its  constituent  Territories  in  their 
Geographical,  Economic,  Administrative,  and  Social  Aspects  at  the 
present  time. 

Yol.  I.  The  British  Isles  and  Vol.  IV.  American  Territories. 
Mediterranean  Terri¬ 
tories. 

Vol.  II.  Asiatic  Territories. 

Yol.  III.  African  Territories. 


Vol.  V.  Australasian  Territories 

Vol.  VI.  General  Survey  (including- 
Chapters  on  Imperial  Defence 
and  the  Foreign  Office), 

Complete  in  six  volumes,  8vo,  with  210  reproductions  of  photographs, 
27  coloured  maps,  and  193  figures  in  the  text  £3  10s.  net  per 
set,  or  14s.  net  per  volume. 

Also  issued  in  three  volumes,  on  India  paper,  morocco  back,  £4. 10s. 
net  per  set.  Both  editions  are  also  obtainable  in  leather  bindings. 

OXFORD  JUNIOR  FRENCH  SERIES . 

With  Questionnaire,  Direct  Method  Exercises,  and  Short  Notes  in 
French,  with  or  without  Vocabulary. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  DEALING  WITH  THE 
FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  OF  1870. 

CONTES  DE  GUERRE.  By  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
and  edited  by  J.  G.  Anderson.  Authorized  Edition. 

FEUILLES  DE  ROUTE.  By  Paul  Deroulede. 
and  edited  by  R.  H.  Pardoe.  Is.  6d. 


Adapted 
Is.  6d. 

Adapted 


Select  List  of  Educational  Works,  List  of  Books  set  for  various 
Examinations,  and  Complete  Catalogue  (176  pages)  post  free. 

London:  HUMPHREY  MILFORD,  Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  THE  WAR. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  little  educational 
news  of  a  political  or  administrative  character.  In  Par¬ 
liament  education  has  come  under  discussion  only  in 
reference  to  schools  requisitioned  by  the  military  author¬ 
ities,  the  feeding  of  children,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted  to  teachers.  The 
Board  of  Education  have  issued  circulars ;  but  these 
have  either  dealt  with  the  war  or  have  announced  the 
postponement  of  expected  changes.  For  the  time  every¬ 
thing  is  dominated  by  the  war.  Schools  feel  it  in  the 
absence  of  teachers  and  in  the  lack  of  material.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  in  many  quarters  to  learn  how  much 
of  the  school  equipment  is  manufactured  in  Germany. 
But  the  shortage  of  staff  and  the  lack  of  tee-squares  will 
not  prevent  the  schools  from  continuing  to  work  steadily 
with  mutual  goodwill.  “  Do  the  next  thing  ”  is  a  valu¬ 
able  motto  to  recall  in  this  emergency — not  to  vapour 
because  one  cannot  do  the  brilliant  or  the  outstanding 
thing.  We  know  one  head  master  who  was  keenly 
anxious  to  enlist,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  governors 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  doing  more  useful  work  in 
keeping  the  school  together.  ISTo  one  has  a  right  to 
blame  another  for  not  enlisting.  Everyone  is  animated 
by  the  desire  to  help  the  country,  and  there  are  many 
ways  in  which  help  can  be  given.  Each  must  be  his  own 
judge.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  the  clear 
duty  of  every  able-bodied  man  to  take  up  arms,  and  when 
the  conduct  of  the  services  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
•community  will  be  left  to  women,  children,  and  old  men. 
But  that  time  has  not  yet  come.  At  present  our  duty  is 
to  carry  on  the  schools  with  as  little  deviation  from  the 
■ordinary  rule  as  possible. 

In  two  special  ways  the  schools  have  now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  must  not  be  neglected.  They  must  give  their 
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pupils  the  facts  that  have  led  up  to  the  war,  and  they  must 
learn  and  teach  the  laws  of  evidence.  Everyone,  even  the 
youngest  in  our  communities,  reads  or  hears  the  news 
given  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  a  bewildering  mass,  that 
needs  a  clear  head  if  the  approximate  truth  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  daily  press  is  not  a  safe  guide,  because  the 
facts  are  necessarily  scattered,  and  need  a  capable  brain 
to  place  them  in  due  proportion.  The  weekly  papers  are 
sounder  in  this  respect ;  and  the  monthlies,  perhaps,  best 
of  all.  October  will  see,  among  the  more  important 
monthlies  and  quarterlies,  several  articles  on  the  causes 
of  the  war  that  may  be  read  with  profit.  There  are  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  White  Paper  and  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen’s 
report ;  these  give  the  essential  bedrock  of  the  facts.  Mr. 
Asquith’s  speech  at  the  Guildhall  has  been  reprinted,  and 
can  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost.  Such  publications  must 
be  studied  carefully  by  teachers,  who  must  make  sure 
that  their  own  minds  are  clear  about  the  facts.  Then, 
and  then  only,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  guide  the  inevitable  discussions  that  will 
take  place  in  the  classroom. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  an  official  account  of  the  reasons 
for  the  war  should  be  laid  down  as  an  article  of  faith  to 
be  accepted  by  every  pupil  under  penalty  of  being  charged 
with  a  want  of  patriotism.  This  is  the  German  method, 
which  has  produced  such  disastrous  signs  of  German 
culture  in  Belgium  and  France.  The  opinion  is  held  in 
some  quarters,  quite  honestly,  that  the  war  might  have 
been  avoided  by  diplomacy  differently  conducted.  The 
more  general  view  is  that  on  the  Continent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  armed  force  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  an 
outbreak  was  inevitable,  and  that  Germany  always  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be  so.  If  the  teacher  is  to  become  familiar 
with  the  English  version  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  none 
the  less  must  he  also  study  the  news  that  comes  from 
Berlin.  He  must  take  note  that  the  same  charges  are 
there  made  against  us  that  we  bring  against  Germany. 
We  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  false  and  genuine 
news  :  between  real  opinion  and  artificially  manufactured 
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views.  Some  of  the  news  from  Berlin  we  know  to  be  un¬ 
true.  London  lias  not  yet  been  bombarded,  and  King 
George  has  not  yet  sued  for  peace.  We  must,  after  care¬ 
ful  study,  give  our  pupils  what  we  believe  to  be  the  facts, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  listen  to  what  may  seem  to 
ns  mistaken  views  ;  and  beyond  this  we  must  do  our  best 
to  enable  our  pupils  to  weigh  evidence  and  balance  prob¬ 
ability.  It  is  natural  to  believe  what  we  want  to  believe  ; 
and  a  shred  of  argument  in  favour  of  a  preconceived 
opinion  is  often  allowed  to  outweigh  a  mass  of  unpalatable 
evidence  on  the  other  side.  In  the  dispassionate  history 
lesson  we  may  calmly  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
policy  of  George  III ;  it  is  less  easy  to  be  dispassionate 
to-day.  But  the  need  is  quite  as  great.  We  believe  that 
never  has  England  entered  upon  a  war  with  cleaner 
hands.  She  seeks  no  aggrandizement,  but  only  to  protect 
herself  and  other  countries  from  the  menace  of  an  over¬ 
weening  bully.  We  believe  that,  however  great  the  dis¬ 
taste  of  many  of  us  for  war,  and  however  much  we  dread 
its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  race,  yet  that  now  it  has 
been  forced  upon  us  wre  shall  continue  to  the  end,  what¬ 
ever  suffering's  lie  before  us.  We  do  not  wish  to  force  this 
view  ready-made  upon  the  children  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
give  them  such  information  and  such  guidance  that  they 
may  not  form  a  false  view  through  ignorance  of  facts  or 
of  the  value  of  evidence. 

There  is  one  more  duty  laid  upon  teachers  :  this  is  to 
maintain,  and  to  try  to  get  their  pupils  to  maintain, 
a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  unhappy  Germans 
who  are  living  among  us.  In  another  column  we  have 
spoken  of  the  action  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
dismissing  members  of  the  staff  because  they  are  of 
German  nationality.  A  later  report  shows  that  this 
action  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  criticism.  It  is 
stated  that  Viscount  Ilaldane,  Lord  Dunedin,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour,  who  is  Chancellor,  and  the  professoriate 
generally  have  called  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the  step. 
A  similar  difficulty  will  arise  in  many  schools.  Young 
people  are  often  cruel  through  mere  thoughtlessness 
and  want  of  imagination.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
to  help  them  to  a  more  sympathetic  judgment.  German 
spies  there  have  been  and  are ;  on  the  least  suspicion  the 
police  should  be  informed,  and  the  law  left  to  take  its 
course.  But  we  try  to  heal  the  enemy  that  are  wounded  ; 
we  treat  German  prisoners  generously.  We  ought  not 
to  be  less  generous  to  the  non-combatant  Germans,  often 
English  in  feeling,  who  are  living  amongst  us.  It  is  the 
timid  who  bully ;  we  are  secure  in  the  righteousness  of 
our  cause. 


The  Schoolmaster  says  that  a  large  party  of  German  girls  collected 
from  various  scholastic  establishments  over  here  sailed  from  Folke¬ 
stone  on  Saturday,  September  12.  They  were  under  the  convoy  of 
Mrs.  Degenhardt,  the  wife  of  the  well-known  American  financier, 
who  carried  with  her  letters  from  Lord  Haldane  and  another  peer. 
If  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  conduct  the  girls  through  in 
safety  to  Berlin.  Mrs.  Degenhardt  also  hopes  tp  bring  back  with 
her  on  her  return  journey  a  similar  number  of  English  girls.  We 
wish  all  success  to  this  venture. 


NOTES. 


Two  contributors  who  had  promised  important  articles 
for  this  number  have  been  unable  to 
Contributors  carry  out  their  undertaking  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  War.  But  our  readers 
will  find  that  several  interesting  subjects  are  dealt  with 
by  some  of  the  best  known  writers  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Saleeby  continues  the  “  Sane  Sex  Teaching  ”  series  with 
an  article  in  which  he  endorses  the  value  of  the  previous 
articles  in  the  series,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the  need  for 
self-control  at  puberty  as  the  one  means  of  properly 
using  the  new  power  that  is  then  acquired.  Only  by  be¬ 
coming’  master  of  that  power  can  a  man  win  freedom. 
A  second  article  from  Dr.  Saleeby  in  the  November  number 
will  complete  the  series.  Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  a  former 
master  at  Rugby  School,  begins  a  series  of  three  articles 
on  the  value  of  body  movements  to  sedentary  workers  in 
acquiring*  mental,  moral,  and  muscular  control.  Dr.  Jane 
Walker,  a  pioneer  among  medical  women,  writes  on  medi¬ 
cine  as  a  career  for  girls.  We  have  also  secured  the 
right  to  publish  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Korman 
MacMunn,  showing  how  the  Montessori  principles  can  be 
applied  to  elder  children. 


English  people  will  never  forget  the  heroic  stand  that 

the  Belgian  nation  has  made  against  our 
England’s  ,,  . 

Hospitality.  common  enemy,  nor  the  sufferings,  too 

terrible  to  contemplate,  that  have  been 
endured  in  the  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  German 
troops.  We  can  realize  the  destruction  more  vividly 
because  we  have  all  travelled  in  Belgium.  Offers  of 
hospitality  to  the  dispossessed  inhabitants  have  poured 
in  freely,  from  country  rectory,  suburban  villa,  and 
cottage  home  ;  and  now  the  nation  has  made  itself  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fugitives.  Most  fittingly  the  University 
of  Oxford  has  offered  a  home  to  the  professors  of  Louvain 
with  their  families,  and  Cambridge  has  offered  to  house 
the  University.  The  newspapers  have  published  a 
photograph  of  the  main  street  of  Dinant,  mere  piles  of 
formless  building  materials,  with  the  newly  appointed 
German  Director  of  Education  driving  through  in  a 
motor-car.  One  would  judge  from  the  photograph  that 
there  is  no  covered  shelter  left  in  which  the  Belgian 
children  may  learn  the  German  language  and  German 
culture.  The  story  of  the  heroic  stand  at  Liege  must 
become  familiar  to  all  our  children. 


The  schools  have  now  opened  for  their  winter  term  and 
work  is  going  on,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
play  their  part.  Hie  usual  way.  But  there  are  probably 
few  schools  for  boys  in  which  the  reality 
of  the  war  is  not  brought  home  to  the  pupils  by  the 
absence  of  some  of  their  number,  masters  and  boys  alike, 
who  have  volunteered  for  active  service.  The  value  of 
the  O.T.C.  is  now  apparent.  Masters  and  instructors  are 
qualified  at  once,  and  senior  boys  need  only  a  few  months’ 
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additional  training  at  Sandhurst  to  become  officers.  Many 
others  are  joining  the  ranks.  Eton  loses  about  fifty  boys 
and  seven  masters  ;  Uppingham  sends  six  masters  to  the 
war,  and  also  the  sergeant-instructor,  with  his  two  assist¬ 
ants  ;  Marlborough  has  lost  between  thirty  and  forty 
boys  ;  and,  so  on,  the  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 
A  splendid  feeling  has  been  aroused  everywhere.  The 
feeling  is  based  upon  the  instinctive  desire  of  English¬ 
men  for  fair  play  and  the  instinctive  hatred  of  bully¬ 
ing.  It  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
this  generation,  Englishmen  have  not  lost  the  essential 
qualities  that  have  made  England  a  leader  among  nations. 


There  are  not  wanting  at  this  crisis  certain  people  who 

keep  exclaiming  that,  if  only  England 
Compulsion  or  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ... 

Freedom  ?  had  adopted  compulsory  conscription^ 

this  war  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Others  make  the  war  a  text  for  preaching  compulsory 
military  training  in  all  boys’  schools.  The  greater  part 
of  the  nation  sees  the  fallacy  of  this  argument.  Germany 
is  a  military  nation,  organized  to  a  pitch  of  military  per¬ 
fection  that  has  never  before  been  reached.  England  is 
not  a  military  nation;  yet  the  testimony  is  overwhelming 
that  in  the  field  English  troops  are  superior  to  Germans. 
The  reason  lies  precisely  in  the  absence  of  compulsion  in 
this  country.  The  soul  of  a  nation  is  crushed  out  by  over¬ 
much  organization.  The  men  who  volunteer  are  either 
those  who  like  danger  and  hardship  or  those  who,  while 
disliking  an  appeal  to  force,  act  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
themselves  or  to  the  nation.  In  either  case  the  motive 
brings  out  the  man's  best  powers  and  enables  him  to  bear 
the  strain  of  warfare.  In  a  conscript  army  the  unwilling 
recruits  lower  the  fighting  force  of  the  whole.  The  war 
will  teach  us,  if  we  needed  to  learn  the  lesson,  the  danger 
of  soulless  drill. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  she  “  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  entitled 
in  Education  4  Organized  Ereedom,’  ”  and  that  she 
“  would  like  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
Sir  Philip  Magnus  and  others  who  are  working  for  the 
recognition  of  private  schools  and  for  the  removal  of 
disabilities  that  frequently  hamper  the  work.”  In  many 
quarters  during  the  last  few  years  the  fear  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  lest  in  England  the  organization  of  secondary 
education  should  crush  out  its  life.  The  need  for  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  urgently  felt ;  the  danger  of  over¬ 
organization  is  equally  strong.  Secondary  education 
does  require  organization ;  at  the  present  moment  the 
State  Department  of  Education  admits  official  know¬ 
ledge  of  about  a  thousand  secondary  schools  out  of  the 
many  thousands  that  exist.  But  within  that  organization 
the  utmost  liberty  must  be  allowed  for  individual  action. 
To  effect  this  is  the  problem  our  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  have  to  solve.  It  is  clear  that  we  shall  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  example  of  Germany,  whose  educational 
organization  has  crushed  the  soul  of  the  nation ;  and  it 


is  unlikely  that  we  shall  hear  much  more  of  the  attempt 
to  impose  a  uniform  examination  on  secondary  schools. 


The  position  of  teachers  of  German  nationality  who 
Teachers  of  have  been  engaged  in  education  in  this 

German  country  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty. 

ationa  ity.  j£  £pey.  retain  their  work  in  the  schools, 
they  are  likely  to  suffer  purgatory  at  the  hands  of  thought¬ 
less  youth ;  if  they  resign,  it  will  too  often  mean  starva¬ 
tion,  the  workhouse,  or  a  concentration  camp.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  announced  in  the  Press,  have 
decided  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  all  members  of 
the  staff  of  German  nationality.  A  later  announcement 
shows  that  there  is  a.  strong  feeling  against  this  action, 
led  by  Lord  Haldane  and  Mr.  Balfour.  We  would  put 
in  a  plea  for  sympathetic  treatment  wherever  possible. 
Many  of  these  teachers  have  lived  in  England  for  a  long 
time,  and  often  they  are  more  anti-Prussian  than  the 
most  ardent  Englishmen,  just  because  they  know  better 
than  we  do  what  Prussian  tyranny  means.  As  a  nation, 
we  are  too  genei-ous  to  give  way  to  spiteful  reprisals  on 
harmless  non-combatants ;  and  we  remember  that  we 
are  fighting  the  military  spirit  of  Prussia,  and  not  the 
Germany  of  Luther  and  Goethe. 


Mr.  Pease  has  answered  in  Parliament,  most  sympa¬ 
thetically,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  status  and  salaries  of 
teachers  who  have  enlisted.  He  points  out  that  the 
Salaries  of  power  lies  primarily  with  Education 
Enlisted  Committees  and  governing  bodies  ;  that 

the  Local  Government  Board  have  issued 
a  circular  to  Local  Authorities  advising  them  of  their 
powers  to  grant  leave  of  absence,  to  make  allowances  for 
salaries,  and  to  pay  substitutes  ;  and  adds  that  he  will 
circulate  his  reply  among  education  offices.  We  give  the 
reply  in  full  in  another  column.  We  also  publish  in  the 
same  column  a  letter  from  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  writing  as 
Chairman  of  the  Secondary  Schools  Association,  in  which 
he  suggests  that  governing  bodies  should  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  salary  and  the  army  pay,  and  should 
keep  the  post  open.  This  is  nothing  less  than  reasonable. 
A  man  who  enlists  at  the  present  moment  is  doing  urgent 
work  that  the  nation  needs.  It  is  not  fair  that  his  career 
should  be  ruined  or  that  he  should  leave  his  family  either 
in  poverty  or  dependent  upon  charity.  The  Prime 
Minister,  at  the  Guildhall,  appealed  as  much  to  employers 
as  to  men.  The  latter,  he  said,  ought  to  be  assured  of 
reinstatement  in  their  position  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war. 


Every  teacher  should  read  carefully  and  ponder  over 
the  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Pease  which 

Mr,  Pgclsg 

and  the  War.  we  Print  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

There  is  not  a  phrase  that  does  not  carry 
conviction,  nor  an  opinion  that  does  not  arouse  a  support¬ 
ing  echo  in  the  reader’s  mind.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  says,  with  simple  directness  and 
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sincerity,  what  he  feels  and  what  he  knows  that  teachers 
are  feeling,  though  they  may  lack  the  words  for  ex¬ 
pression.  The  teachers  who  remain  in  the  schools  have 
a  great  task  before  them — they  can  help  “  to  maintain 
the  balance  and  confidence  of  our  life  at  home  by  seeing 
that  the  children  of  the  country  are  happy  and  occupied, 
living  their  normal  life,  well  tended  and  undisturbed.” 
Teachers  can  see  to  it  that  the  children  retain  their  faith 
in  the  English  character.  Boastfulness  can  be  checked, 
self-complacency  avoided,  and  pettiness  condemned. 
“  In  particular,”  says  Mr.  Pease,  “  the  children  can  be 
reminded  of  our  duty  of  courtesy  and  forbearance 
towards  foreigners,  of  whatever  race,  living  peaceably 
among  us.” 


The  London  County  Council  issues  as  usual  an  attrac¬ 
tive  list  of  lectures  for  the  forthcoming 
L  C  C  & 

Lectures.  winter,  designed  to  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers.  Many 
of  the  courses  are  conducted  at  University  Colleges  by 
professors  and  other  recognized  University  teachers.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  engaged  in  a  school  working  in 
connexion  with  the  County  Council  will  have  received 
a  list  of  lectures.  We  wish  here  to  point  out  that  the  lec¬ 
tures  are  equally  open  to  teachers  in  private  schools  situ- 
•  ated  within  the  Administrative  County  of  London.  All 
the  courses  are  open,  upon  payment  of  a  nominal  registra¬ 
tion  fee,  to  teachers  in  private  schools.  Teachers  outside 
the  county  may  be  admitted  where  there  are  vacancies  in 
the  classes  at  a  fee  of  7ss  for  each  course.  Any  teacher 
in  a  private  school  is  invited  to  apply  to  the  Education 
Officer,  L.C.C.  Education  Offices,  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  W.C.,  for  a  copy  of  the  “  Handbook  of  Classes 
for  Teachers.” 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Teachers  and  the  Army. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
press  : — 

Sir, — Inquiries  having  been  received  at  the  offices  of  the  Secondary 
Schools  Association  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  by  governing 
bodies  of  Secondary  Schools  in  regard  to  teachers  and  officials  who 
desire  to  serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  during  the  present  War,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  governing  bodies  and  school  managers  might 
indicate  their  willingness  to  pay  any  members  of  the  staff  who  join 
the  Colours  a  salary  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  present 
salary  and  any  military  pay  they  may  receive,  and  that  their  posts 
should,  if  possible,  be  kept  open  for  them  on  their  return.  I  venture 
to  convey  to  you  this  suggestion,  having-  reg'ard  to  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday,  September  10,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  voting  an  additional  500,000  men  for  the  Army. 


Mr.  Pease,  questioned  in  Parliament  on  the  same  subject, 
gave  the  following  reply  : — 

The  conditions  of  employment  and  payment  of  teachers  in 
Secondary  and  Elementary  Schools  are  primarily  a  matter  for  the 
Local  Education  Authorities,  Managers  and  Governing  Bodies  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  school  staffs.  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
already  issued  a  Memorandum  to  Local  Authorities  advising  them  of 
their  powers  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  persons  in  their  employment 
who  have  been  called  out  or  who  volunteer  with  then-  permission  for 
active  service,  to  make  allowances  to  them  or  persons  authorized  by 
them  in  respect  of  salary,  and  to  pay  temporary  substitutes.  I 
sincerely  hope,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  Local  Education 


Authorities  and  other  responsible  bodies  are  treating  their  teachers 
liberally  in  this  matter  ;  and  unless  a  general  wish  is  expressed  by 
them  for  guidance  and  advice  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
for  the  steps  suggested  by  the  hon,  member.  I  will,  however,  circu¬ 
late  this  question  and  answer  to  all  Local  Education  Authorities. 


The  Encouragement  oe  Educational  Experiments. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  power,  under  the  Kegulations 
for  Secondary  Schools,  to  make  special  grants  for  the 
encouragement  of  educational  work  of  an  experimental  and 
pioneering  kind.  The  Board  have  recently  used  this  power 
in  six  cases.  They  have  made  a  grant  to  a  secondary  school 
in  Somerset  for  an  experimental  course  in  agriculture,  where 
instruction  is  given  in  connexion  with  the  practical  working 
of  a  small  holding.  They  have  also  supplied  funds  to  a  girls’ 
secondary  school  in  the  suburbs  of  London  for  carrying  out 
an  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  Botany.  To  the  Manchester 
High  School  for  Girls  they  have  given  aid  for  a  course  of 
secretarial  work  for  girls  intending  to  take  up  secretarial  busi¬ 
ness  on  leaving  school.  At  a  secondary  school  in  Yorkshire 
they  have  encouraged  a  course  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  destined*  for  rural  or  agricultural 
occupations.  At  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  they  have 
aided  experiments  in  a  new  oral  method  of  teaching  the 
classics.  Finally,  at  a  large  secondary  school  in  the  North 
of  England,  the  Board  are  helping  an  experiment  in  dealing 
with  dull  or  retarded  boys.  The  experiment  takes  the  form 
of  a  modified  curriculum,  combined  "with  a  system  of  careful 
observation  and  record.  This  expenditure  upon  educational 
experiments  is  likely  to  be  extended  in  the  future  to  the 
work  of  elementary  education. — Dr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  in  Indian 
Education. 


Training  College  Students  and  Military  Service. 

The  Board  have  issued  a  circular  on  this  subject,  from 
which  we  take  two  salient  paragraphs. 

1.  Students  in  training  who  are  members  of  the  Territorial  Force 
and  who  have  been  called  up  for  military  service  may  be  assured  that 
the  Board  of  Education  will  give  special  consideration  and  make 
special  allowance  to  prevent  prejudice  to  their  future  careers  as 
teachers.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  Board  to  indicate  at  this  stage  the 
precise  method  by  which  such  cases  will  be  dealt  with,  as  this  must 
depend  on  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  Territorial  Force  con¬ 
tinues  to  he  mobilized,  among  other  circumstances.  The  Board  are, 
however,  prepared  to  say  that,  if  such  students  are  able  to  return  to 
their  training  colleges  in  January,  the  five  terms  for  which  these 
students  would  be  in  attendance  at  College  would  be  reckoned  as 
equivalent  to  a  full  two  years’  course.  The  students  would  in  that 
case  take  their  Final  Examination  at  the  ordinary  time,  and  the  Board 
would  then,  in  considering  the  results  of  their  examination,  make  full 
allowance  for  the  fact  of  the  term’s  absence.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the 
students  now  called  up  to  be  absent  from  the  College  for  a  longer 
period,  it  would  probably  he  best  that  they  should  return  to  the 
College  later  to  take  a  complete  second  year  of  training. 

4.  As  regards  students  who  are  not  already  members  of  the 
Territorial  Force  and  have  no  previous  military  training,  and  who 
now  desire  to  volunteer,  the  Board  will  give  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  to  any  representations  made  on  their  behalf  when  they  return  to 
civil  life.  •  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  students  in  this  position 
should  be  invited  to  consider  how  far  their  duty  to  their  country  calls 
on  them  individually  to  abandon  for  a  time  their  preparation  for  the 
public  service  of  teaching  and  to  postpone  their  service  in  the  schools 
which  may  he  seriously  understaffed  in  the  near  future.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  who,  after  weighing  these  considerations,  feels  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  volunteer  for  military  service  should  be  informed  that  he  is  quite 
free  to  do  so.  The  Board  would  in  any  case  allow  the  student  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  College  later  to  complete  his  interrupted  course,  and  the 
College  authorities  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  reserve  a  place  for 
him. 


Heroism. 

Among  the  many  stories  of  heroism  that  appear  in  the 
papers  we  take  the  following.  The  simple  language  of  the 
description  carries  conviction.  Gaston  Bossier,  private  in 
the  6th  Cuirassiers,  known  in  civil  life  as  Darino,  lyrical 
artist  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  tells  the  following  story  of 
British  heroism  : — 

We  were  together  [he  says],  the  Cuirassiers  of  France  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  we  had  retreated  across  the 
Aisne  at  Soissons.  The  Germans  were  advancing  rapidly  and  were 
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trying  to  rush  their  masses  across  the  bridge  after  us.  The  bridge 
had  to  be  blown  up.  German  sharpshooters  were  firing  at  us  from  a 
clump  of  trees,  and  their  mitrailleuses  were  working  havoc  among 
the  Allies.  The  whole  place  was  an  inferno  of  mitrailleuse  and  rifle 
fire.  Into  this  “gate  of  Hell”  your  Royal  Engineers  suddenly 
went.  A  party  of  them  dashed  towards  the  bridge,  and,  although 
losing  heavily,  managed  to  lay  a  charge  sufficient  to  destroy  it,  but 
before  they  could  light  the  fuse  they  were  all  killed. 

The  narrator  continues  : — 

Then  we  waited.  Another  body  of  these  brave  fellows  had  crept 
near  the  bridge  and  had  taken  cover,  but  the  German  sharpshooters 
had  somehow  got  their  range  and  were  pouring  in  a  deadly  fire  upon 
them.  In  the  next  few  minutes  we  Frenchmen  saw  something  which 
we  shall  remember  to  our  dying  day.  One  of  the  Engineers  made  a 
rush,  alone,  towards  the  fuse.  He  was  killed  before  he  had  got  half¬ 
way,  but  immediately  he  was  down  another  man  dashed  up  and  ran 
on  until  he  too  fell  dead,  almost  over  the  body  of  his  comrade.  A 
third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth  attempted  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  German 
rifle  fire,  and  all  of  them  met  their  deaths  in  the  same  way.  Others 
dashed  out  after  them,  one  by  one,  until  the  death  toll  numbered 
eleven.  Then  for  an  instant  the  German  rifle  fire  slackened,  and  in 
that  instant  the  bridge  was  blown  up,  for  the  twelfth  man,  racing 
across  the  space  where  the  dead  bodies  of  his  comrades  lay,  lit  the 
fuse  and  sent  the  bridge  up  with  a  roar  as  a  German  rifleman  brought 
him  down  dead. 


Regulations  eor  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Board  have  issued  the  following  : — 

In  consequence  of  the  War,  certain  changes  in  the  Board’s  Regu¬ 
lations  for  Secondary  Schools,  which  were  dependent  upon  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  additional  funds  by  Parliament,  have  been  postponed. 

The  Regulations  in  force  for  the  School  Year  1913-14  are  therefore 
continued  for  the  School  Year  1914-15. 

Schools  which  have  been  receiving  Grant  under  Article  41  or  under 
Article  42  will,  where  no  express  notice  to  the  contrary  has  been 
given,  continue  to  receive  Grant  on  the  same  terms  for  the  Year 
1914-15,  if  they  continue  to  satisfy  the  Regulations  in  other  respects. 


Appointments. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Michell,  B.A.  (London),  L.C.P.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Technical  Education  at  Cheltenham. 
Mr.  Michell  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Woolwich  Poly¬ 
technic  for  over  eight  years,  at  first  as  Senior  English  and 
History  Master  in  the  Secondary  School,  and  later  as  Head 
Master  of  the  Polytechnic  Commercial  School. 

Mr.  George  Haydn  Keeton,  Head  Master  of  Pocklington 
School,  Yorks,  has  been  appointed  by  Reading  Town  Council 
Head  Master  of  Reading  Royal  Grammar  School,  at  a  salary 
of  £1,000  a  year,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Eppstein, 
now  Assistant  Master  at  Bradfield  College.  Mr.  Keeton  was 
at  one  time  Assistant  Master  at  Reading  School,  with  which 
Kendrick  Secondary  (Boys’)  School  is  now  to  be  amalga¬ 
mated. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  Head  Master  of  Merchiston  Castle 
School,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
Dulwich  College.  The  salary  attached  to  the  appointment  is 
£2,000  a  year,  with  house.  Mr.  Smith  is  forty-seven  years  of 
age  and  is  a  native  of  Ayr.  He  was  educated  at  Ayr  Academy, 
Edinburgh  University  (M.A.,  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics), 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  teaching  experience 
has  been  obtained  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  Rugby,  and 
Merchiston. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Valentine,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  Assistant  in  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and  Lecturer  on 
Psychology  in  the  Training  College,  Dundee,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  Chair  of  Education  in 
Queen’s  University,  Belfast.  Dr.  Valentine  is  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  formerly  taught  at  St.  Olave’s 
School  under  the  present  Dean  of  the  College. 


A  Struggle  between  Ideals  oe  Citizenship. 

To  thoughtful  Englishmen,  says  the  Times,  there  is  no  more 
baffling  paradox  at  the  moment  than  that  the  ruthless  piracy 
of  the  German  forces  and  the  unscrupulous  aims  of  the 
German  Government  should  be  applauded  without  a  hint  of 
misgiving  by  a  nation  which  has  done  so  much  to  spiritualize 
and  refine  the  thought  of  the  world.  To  this  question  Dr. 
M.  E.  Sadler,  one  of  the  highest  of  educational  authorities, 


with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Ger¬ 
many,  addresses  himself  in  a  Victoria  League  pamphlet  just 
published,  “  Modern  Germany  and  the  Modern  World  ” 
(Macmillan,  2d.).  From  the  literary  point  of  view  only  the 
essay  is  remarkable  among  the  writings  called  forth  by  the 
War.  What  is  more  important  is  the  freshness  and  insight 
with  which  Dr.  Sadler  explores  those  secrets  of  the  German 
national  character  which  even  those  who  know  Germany  best 
may  have  failed  to  grasp.  He  bases  his  remarks  largely  on  certain 
candid  comments  dropped  by  Prince  Bernhard  von  Billow  in  his 
“  Imperial  Germany.”  Three  defects  of  the  German  character 
are  there  admitted,  which  go  far  to  explain  its  perverse  activity: 
(1)  its  lack  of  political  discernment ;  (2)  its  sentimental  tender¬ 
ness  side  by  side  with  a  “  grotesque  subservience  to  fashionable 
theorizings.”  “  One  and  the  same  man,”  says  Dr.  Sadler, 
“  can  be  the  kindest  and  sincerest  of  personal  friends,  and  yet 
at  a  momentous  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  and  the 
world  allow  himself  to  be  chloroformed  by  such  a  theory  as 
that  which Bernhardi borrows  from  Treitschke”;  (3)  what  Von 
Billow  himself  calls  “  our  old  vice,  envy.”  The  significant  fact 
is  also  pointed  out  by  the  German  ex-Chancellor  that  German 
intellect  and  culture  is  the  product  of  the  South  and  the  West, 
and  reached  its  zenith  without  the  help  of  Prussia.  Prussia’s 
work  was  to  teach  Germany  the  lesson  of  discipline.  What 
this  has  done  for  Germany,  and  what  we  can  learn  from  it,  is 
shown  with  singular  ability  by  Dr.  Sadler.  But  he  shows  with 
equal  force  that  the  lesson  has  been  overtaught,  and  that 
disintegrating  forces  have  arisen  which  revolt  against  it. 


EXERCISES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 


By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A. 

The  sedentary  life  seems  to  have  come  to  stay.  It  has 
several  aspects.  First  of  all,  there  is  deficiency  of  fresh  air. 
In  most  of  our  cities  it  seems  as  if  much  of  the  air  had  already 
been  used  up.  Even  if  we  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go 
into  one  of  the  parks,  there  still  is  a  lack  of  that  freshness 
which  we  get  in  the  country  throughout  the  day.  There  is, 
of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  vitality — at  least, 
many  people  “  sense  ”  it — from  the  human  beings  living  in  a 
city.  Personally,  I  find  the  city  atmosphere,  or  “  aura,”  very 
stimulating  to  thought. 

A  second  aspect  of  city  life  is  the  constant  sitting,  with  its 
many  marked  effects,  especially  where  the  chairs  are  of  quite 
the  wrong  shape,  and  when  people  sit  more  or  less  huddled 
up,  with  their  shoulders  too  far  forward  and  their  chests 
cramped,  and  their  organs  allowed  to  sink  or  “  sag  ”  down. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  sedentary  life  is  deficiency  of  free 
exercise. 

How,  all  these  three  features  are  worse  when  the  diet  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  we  were  having  an  abundance  of 
vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  very  little  sitting. 
But  the  sedentary  life  is  a  factor  to  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
regard  it  as  a  great  blessing  in  so  far  as  it  makes  us  careful. 
If  we  can  live  the  sedentary  life  and  still  keep  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  keep  in  good  training  while  we  are  living  the 
sedentary  life,  then  we  are  in  the  position  of  mastery,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  savages,  who  would  probably,  if  they  had  to  live  the 
life  which  most  of  us  do  live,  become  extinct.  As  a  rule,  we 
cannot  counteract  the  sedentary  life  satisfactorily  by  violent 
exertion  after  the  day’s  work  is  over.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
a  very  different  method. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  deep  and  full  breathing 
in  bed,  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  last  thing  at  night. 
And  as  most  people,  when  they  are  awake,  lie  on  their  backs, 
we  might,  perhaps,  begin  with  the  abdominal  breathing  :  for 
the  chest  breathing  is  likely  to  be  good  already — I  mean, 
especially,  the  outward  and  forward  expansion  of  the  lungs. 
The  lower,  or  abdominal,  breathing  is  now  taught  as  part  of 
almost  every  system  of  breathing  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  general  method  of  instruction  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
Lie  flat  on  your  back  and,  as  you  inhale  through  the  nostrils 
with  the  mouth  closed,  send  your  abdomen  out ;  hold  it  out 
for  a  moment  or  two  as  you  hold  your  breath  in ;  then,  as  you 
exhale,  contract  your  abdomen.  Repeat  this  a  few  times.  It 
is  generally  recommended  as  a  help  that  one  or  both  of  the 
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hands  should  rest  on  the  abdomen  :  first  of  all,  to  give  the 
abdomen  something  to  resist  as  you  inhale ;  secondly,  to  help 
the  exhaling,  which  is  usually  rather  harder  than  the  in¬ 
haling. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  lying  on  the  back  is 
the  easiest  position  for  learning  the  abdominal  breathing  at 
the  start ;  but  afterwards,  from  practice,  we  should  have  such 
control  of  our  muscles  as  to  be  able  to  send  the  diaphragm 
down  so  successfully  that  we  can  use  this  breathing  while  we 
are  standing  and,  later  on,  even  without  sending  the  abdomen 
out.  I  need  not  enter  into  technical  explanations  of  this ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  exaggerated  sending  out  of  the 
abdomen  is  rather  ungainly  and,  in  my  opinion,  need  only  be 
regarded  as  an  initial  help  to  deep  breathing,  which  can  be 
done  eventually  without  this  help. 

Then  another  good  help  is  to  have  an  early  walk  in  the 
morning.  At  Cambridge  I  very  often  used  to  get  up  at  about 
six  o’clock  and  go  for  a  walk  with  a  friend  of  mine — Dr.  Hubert 
Higgins,  who  afterwards  worked  with  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher. 
We  used  to  find  our  bi’ains  more  alert  and  active  during  this 
time  of  the  day,  and  we  used  to  look  forward  to  this  early  walk 
as  much  as  to  anything  else  in  the  day. 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  do  some  deep  and  full  breathing 
during  the  walk  also  ;  and  before  starting  on  the  walk  to  get  a 
few  ideas  (which  could  be  written  down  on  cards  or  a  piece  of 
paper)  to  think  over  during  the  walk.  A  card  index  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  this  purpose ;  ideas  which  occur  during 
the  walk  can  be  jotted  down  during  the  walk  or  afterwards. 
One  can  in  this  way  get  a  very  valuable  collection  of  thoughts 
and  ideas.  It  is  surprising  how  easily  the  mind  is  trained  to 
collect  ideas  if  we  adopt  some  such  plan. 

Now,  when  one  gets  out,  preferably  dressed  (if  you  are  a 
male)  in  flannels  (after  a  wash,  and  after  brushing  the  teeth, 
&c.),  you  can  either  walk  at  a  decent  pace,  or  you  can  walk  first 
and  then  run  for  a  little  distance  :  the  alternate  walk-and-run 
was  what  I  used  to  prefer.  It  enabled  me  to  cover  a  greater 
distance  with  less  fatigue  than  if  I  had  been  running  the 
whole  time. 

After  the  walk,  of  course,  there  should  be  a  good  wash  and 
skin-drill.  There  is  no  need  to  have  the  elaborate  skin-drill 
which  is  given  in  a  well  known  system  ;  much  less  than  that  is 
quite  sufficient  for  most  people.  The  skin-drill  you  can  do 
with  the  hands,  after  dipping  them  in  cold  water  (in  the 
Hindu  fashion),  or  you  can  use  a  loofah  or  a  brush,  preferably 
a  brush  with  a  handle,  so  that  the  back  and  spine  can  be  easily 
reached.  Needless  to  say,  the  skin-drill  involves  an  air  and 
light  bath.  The  skin  needs  air  and  light  just  as  much  as  it 
needs  water.  The  rubbing  of  the  skin  helps  to  get  off  from 
it  waste  matter  and  the  epidermis  which  is  ready  to  be  taken 
away.  Some  people  like  to  rub  in  a  little  oil  after  they  have 
done  their  skin-drill.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  rub 
oil  into  their  skin  after  their  exercise  and  bath.  I  have  found 
this  best  after  exercise,  deep  and  full  breathing,  and  a  wash  in 
warm  water  with  soap. 

Now,  these  exercises  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  first 
instalment.  But  I  might  say  a  word  here  with  regard  to  their 
advantages. 

First  of  all,  the  advantages  of  breathing  are  very  obvious. 
Deep  and  full  breathing  of  the  right  kind  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  blood,  giving  it  more  oxygen,  and  helping  it  to  get  rid  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  other  waste  matter  ;  but  the  effect  is  far 
wider  than  this.  Deep  and  full  breathing  has  a  decided  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  organs,  particularly  the  stomach,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys,  through  their  massage  by  the  diaphragm,  &c. 

fihen  there  is  the  effect  upon  the  brain  and  upon  the  poise. 
i!16 1)ra^n  ^ias  a  rhythm  of  its  own,  corresponding  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  lungs  ;  and,  as  we  alter  the  rhythm  of  the  lungs 
by  deep  and  full  breathing,  so  we  alter  the  rhythm  of  the 
brain  ;  and  we  can,  by  degrees,  cure  ourselves  of  thinking  so 
shallowly  and  so  unsatisfactorily  as  most  of  us  do.  There  are 
other  effects  of  breathing  of  the  right  kind,  but  the  above  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  matter  is  of  enormous  importance 
to  those  who  are  leading  the  sedentary  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
walk  m  the  fresh  country.  Nearly  every  one  will  find  a  park 
or  an  open  space  somewhere  near.  For  my  own  part,  lately, 
I  have  preferred  walking  in  the  evening,  taking  a  long  stroll 
m  Regent’s  Park  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  skin-drill 
after  the  walk  is  exercise  for  the  largest  organ  of  the  body, 


and  it  relieves  other  organs  of  their  over-work,  enabling  the 
skin  to  turn  out  certain  poisons  which  otherwise  would  have 
to  be  turned  out  chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  And  this  skin-drill 
involves  bending,  which  in  itself  is  a  healthy  movement.  It 
involves  a  good  deal  of  gentle  exercise  for  the  muscles,  and 
improves  the  circulation,  and  has  other  capital  results. 

Just  one  word  about  the  position  of  the  body,  on  which 
matter  I  shall  say  more  in  the  second  article.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  best  to  have  the  small  of  the  back  hollow,  and  the 
chin  in.  Most  people  have  their  spines  wrongly  curved.  It 
is  rather  a  good  plan  to  exaggerate  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  those  of  the  common  faults. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  WAR. 


To  my  Colleagues  in  the  National  Service  op  Education. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  country  P 

We  are  all  asking  this  question,  and  seeking,  according  to 
the  sphere  of  our  duties  and  the  nature  of  our  capacities  and 
opportunities,  an  appropriate  answer.  Perhaps  it  may  help 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education — those  who 
administer  and  those  who  teach  and  learn  in  schools  and 
colleges  and  Universities— if  I  say  quite  simply  what  I  feel. 

I  make  no  claim  to  dictate  duties  to  others  :  I  arrogate  no 
ministerial  authority  for  my  words.  I  speak  only  as  one 
worker  to  my  fellow-workers.  But  perhaps  it  may  be 
granted,  less  to  me  personally  than  to  the  position  I  hold, 
that  I  should  attempt  to  express,  if  only  in  a  fragmentary 
way,  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  I  know  I 
share  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  national  service  of 
education. 

What  can  we  do?  We  can  keep  the  system  of  education 
going.  There  are  practical  difficulties  to  be  faced.  Many 
teachers  and  students  have  been  summoned  to  military 
duties,  whilst  others  are  asking  themselves  whether  duty 
calls  them  to  go  or  to  stay;  school  buildings  have  been 
taken  for  military  and  hospital  purposes ;  we  have  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  our  ranks  and  to  contrive  makeshifts  ;  we  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  excitement,  unrest,  and  anxiety,  and  before  us  lies 
the  prospect  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  In  the  midst  of 
uncertainty  and  disquiet  we  have  to  concentrate  our  minds 
upon  our  duty.  But  temporary  difficulties  are  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  greater  effort  and  more  devoted  service. 

If  we  can  keep  the  schools  open  and  effective,  and  have 
ready  against  the  hour  of  distress  our  organization  for  feed¬ 
ing  school  children,  we  shall  have  done  much  to  guard  a 
vital  point.  The  welfare  and  health  of  children  are  an  essen¬ 
tial  condition  of  national  stability,  most  of  all  in  a  time  of 
national  stress.  We  can  do  much  to  reassure  our  country¬ 
men  serving  with  the  colours,  we  can  do  much  to  maintain 
the  balance  and  confidence  of  our  life  at  home,  by  seeing 
that  the  children  of  the  country  are  happy  and  occupied, 
living  their  normal  life,  well  tended  and  undisturbed.  As 
far  as  the  educational  service  is  concerned,  let  us  who  re¬ 
main  in  it  make  this  our  first  duty. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  for  us  to  do.  The  teachers  can 
do  more  than  anyone  else  to  help  their  scholars,  according 
to  their  age  and  capacity,  to  see  why  the  cause  upon  which 
we  are  united  is  just;  to  feel,  if  they  cannot  fully  understand, 
the  meaning  of  liberty  and  of  that  free  national  life  which 
every  country,  whether  great  or  small,  is  right  to  cherish  and 
defend.  The  scholars  can  be  shown  that  we  are  involved 
in  war  by  stern  necessity,  that  we  are  fighting  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  against  the  spirit  of  aggressive  domination 
which  is  the  great  enemy  of  peace.  They  can  be  inspired  to 
appreciate  those  high  qualities  of  patience,  forethought,  per¬ 
severance,  and  steadfastness  which  are  as  needful  for  vic¬ 
tory  as  the  dash  and  enterprise  which  naturally  move  young 
minds  the  most.  They  can  learn  to  be  neither  unduly  exult¬ 
ant  nor  unduly  depressed,  to  be  proud  of  their  race  and 
country  without  arrogance,  to  be  specially  considerate  and 
generous  to  others  in  need  or  distress.  In  particular,  they 
can  be  reminded  of  our  duty  of  courtesy  and  forbearance 
towards  foreigners  of  whatever  race,  living  peaceably  among 
us.  They  can  be  brought  to  realize  how  hateful  war  is  in 
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itself  and  in  the  desolation  and  suffering  it  involves,,  so  that 
in  the  full  vigour  of  a  national  spirit  they  may  hereafter  be¬ 
come  workers  for  the  concord  of  nations  and  lay  the  found¬ 
ations  of  enduring  peace. 

Especially  can  scholars  of  every  age  be  trained  to  feel, 
as  the  teachers  must  be  feeling,  that  this  is  above  all  a  time 
for  the  most  exact,  punctual,  and  willing  discharge  of  every 
duty  of  daily  life  at  home  or  at  school.  Our  daily  work, 
whatever  it  be,  must  be  carried  on  with  the  same  steadiness 
and  devotion,  the  same  resolve  to  be  content  with  nothing 
but  mastery  in  the  task  assigned,  as  are  expected  from  our 
comrades  and  fellow  countrymen  on  service  at  sea  or  in  the 
field.  We  must  be  worthy  of  them.  Readiness  to  spend 
and  to  be  spent  in  the  common  cause  is  the  great  lesson  of 
war,  and  if  it  is  thoroughly  learned  in  our  schools  to-day,  it 
will  be  a  source  of  strength  to  our  country  for  generations 
to  come.  Let  us  stand  together;  let  us  demonstrate  the 
solidarity  of  all  who  work  for  education,  and  manifest,  in 
the  most  constructive  and  most  fruitful  of  the  services  of 
peace,  the  fraternity  of  the  fighting  line. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  strife  of 
nations,  there  lies  before  this  conntry  a  contest  hardly  less 
momentous  with  the  distress  and  dislocation  which  war 
brings  in  its  train.  In  this  endeavour  the  education  service 
of  the  country  can  play  a  great  part.  The  Local  Education 
Authorities,  and  their  officers,  the  teachers,  the  Inspectors, 
and  the  voluntary  workers  acting  together  can  be  organized 
into  an  effective  staff  to  help  the  Local  Committees,  which 
now  cover  the  country,  in  the  work  of  ascertaining  needs  and 
requirements,  applying  remedies,  and  bringing  the  collective 
action  of  the  community  to  bear  at  the  right  time,  at  the 
right  place,  in  the  right  way. 

The  time  of  our  trial  and  proving  is  also  the  time  of  our 
opportunity.  There  are  many  boys  and  girls  who,  in  the 
normal  working  of  the  industrial  system,  are  lost  too  early  to 
education,  but  in  its  temporary  dislocation  can  be  retained. 
Let  us  try  to  make  for  them  the  best  educational  provision 
we  can.  War  involves  not  only  the  destruction  of  vast  accu¬ 
mulations  of  capital  which  must  be  replaced,  but  the  loss, 
perhaps,  of  thousands  of  men,  skilful  in  their  trade,  trained 
in  commerce  and  manufacture,  by  whose  labours  our  pros¬ 
perity  has  been  created,  maintained,  and  enlarged.  Let  us 
seize  the  chance  of  giving  to  the  children  who  must  soon  take 
their  places  a  longer  education,  a  fuller  training  for  the  work 
by  which,  when  peace  is  restored,  the  wastage  of  war  may  be 
supplied  and  the  wealth  of  nations  renewed.  Let  the  chil¬ 
dren  remain  at  school  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  we  turn  this 
opportunity  to  account,  we  shall  find  that  out  of  the  evil  of 
war  we  have  gathered  the  permanent  good  of  a  clearer  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  school  life  and 
training. 

We  are  trustees  for  posterity.  We  guard  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  present  and  the  future.  In  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  for  which  I  speak,  there  are  more  than  seven 
millions  of  pupils  and  students,  most  of  them  of  tender  age 
— an  army  comparable  in  numbers  with  the  forces  which  now 
stand  armed  in  the  European  conflict.  These  seven  millions 
are  the  future  England.  At  the  present  moment  a  blow  has 
been  dealt,  and,  I  sincerely  believe,  through  no  fault  of  ours, 
at  the  moral  foundation  of  civilized  life.  When  the  conflict 
is  over,  we  shall  not  only  have  to  reconstruct  the  material 
fabric  of  civilization,  but  also  to  reaffirm  its  spiritual  pur¬ 
pose.  We  must  see  to  it  that  neither  we  nor  those  who  come 
after  us  lose  faith ;  that  the  seven  millions  may  grow  up 
still  believing  in  national  honesty  and  goodwill,  in  gener¬ 
osity,  in  humanity,  in  the  supreme  blessing  of  peace. 

It  is  to  them  that  we  shall  hand  over  the  national  and 
international  polity  which  emerges  from  the  present  struggle 
— a  form  of  society,  we  may  hope,  broader  and  more  firmly 
based,  freed  of  the  secular  heritage  of  racial  hatred  and 
military  aggression  which  Europe  is  now  expiating,  but  as¬ 
suredly  more  exacting — demanding  of  all  its  members  larger 
faculties,  more  highly  trained  aptitudes,  a  clearer  realiz¬ 
ation  of  the  common  duty  and  destiny  of  men.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  these  seven  millions,  and  those  who  follow  them  in  the 
linked  generations  of  school  life,  come  to  their  task  well 
equipped.  Their  achievements  will  be  the  justification  of  i 
our  endeavours  ;  their  wellbeing  the  measure  of  our  success.  I 


At  least  let  us  be  able  in  after  years  to  tell  them  that  we 
did  our  best;  that  in  the  hours  of  national  stress  and  strain, 
faced  by  dangers  without  and  anxiety  within,  we  neither  lost 
hope  nor  surrendered  our  trust.  Joseph  A.  Pease. 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


A  Foreigner’s  Difficulty. 

The  difficulty  of  learning  English  with  a  dictionary  is 
shown  in  this  letter  from  the  Gold  Coast.  The  writer  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  grievance.  “  Dear  Sir,”  he  writes,  “  How  will 
this  be  ?  I  am  more  than  regret,  and  I  believe  it  will  remedy 
in  future.  I  do  not  understand  the  reason  why  I  have 

written  a  letter  for - and  since  the  period  no  better  interest  • 

has  ever  sustained  regarding  to  the  treatment.  However 
will  you  therefore  endeavour  to  alter  this  heavy  misconduct  ? 
And  I  do  really  bear  in  mind  that  the  Editor  of  the  staff  will 
instruct  and  conduct  the  business  firmly.  I  mean  really  to 
say  I  hope  you  will  post  one  to  my  address  and  send  all  sub- . 
scriptions  of  same  sooner  or  later.  Hope  you  will  investigate , 
this  matter  and  let  me  know  afterwards.” 


A  Manufactured  Howler. 

In  my  precious  little  book  with  the  gold  key  [says  the  . 
MarcLesa  Peruzzi  de’  Medici  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for 
July]  Andersen  wrote  the  lines  : 

“  Les  cordages  de  la  Marine  Anglaise  sont  traverses  d’un  ffl 
rouge,  qui  constate  qu’ils  appartiennent  a  la  couronne.  La  vie 
humaine,  dans  les  petites  choses,  autant  que  les  grandes,  est 
traversee  d’un  fil  invisible  qui  constate  qu’elle  sera  a  Dieu. 

“Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

“Rom,  May  21,  1861.” 

A  year  later  Thackeray  asked  me  to  let  him  write  on  th^’ 
same  page : 

“  Having  to  translate  the  above  sentence  at  the  Competitive  ' 
Examination  for  the  Wooden  Spoon  Scholarship  at  Brazenose 
College,  the  Hon.  Chaides,  third  son  of  Rt.  Honable.  Lord 
Dundreary,  sent  in  the  following  version  : 

“  ‘  The  corduroys  of  the  British  Marines  are  crossed  with  a 
red  stripe  to  show  they  belong  to  the  crown.  The  human  life 
in  the  little  things  as  much  as  in  the  great  is  traversed  by  an' 
invisible  son,  who  is  constantly  saying  good-bye.’ 

“ My  Dear  Edith,- — -This  is  not  as  good  a  joke  as  ‘Young 
Brodie  and  the  Coo,’  twenty  pages  ahead,  but  it  is  very  nearly 
as  good,  and  as  such  is  respectfully  offered  to  you  by  your  old 
friend,  W.  M.  Thackeray.  - 

“  Kensington,  October  29,  1862-” 


LOUVAIN. 


Not  venerable  age  nor  sacred  fame 

Could  spare  her  treasures  from  the  drunken  foe ; 
Gentle  and  mild  she  stood,  nor  thought  to  know 
The  sword’s  cruel  stab,  the  searing  of  the  flame  : 

Ashes  and  dust  cry  out  the  deed  of  shame, 

And  call  to  God  for  that  avenging  blow, 

Bringing  His  deep,  unutterable  woe 
On  men  who  do  their  vileness  in  His  name. 

Belgium  has  lost  her  mother-town  ;  and  we, 

Impotent  when  the  devil-work  was  done. 

Crushing  the  loving  travail  of  the  years, 

Think,  if  we  dare,  on  what  our  land  would  see 
If  Oxford,  Cambridge,  fell  before  the  Hun, 

And  mingle  curses  with  the  martyrs’  tears. 

A.  C.  B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPELLING-  REFORM  AND  PEACE. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Sxe, — So  pacific,  so  beneficent,  so  utilitarian  a  project  as  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Society’s  petition,  asking  for  a  Royal  Commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  present  irrational  system  of  spelling,  may  seem 
inopportune  at  a  first  glance  — a  device  of  cranks  or  pedants  too 
enthralled  by  their  own  peddling  reforms  to  heed  the  life- and -death 
struggle  which  is  convulsing  Europe.  We  had  half  feared  the  time 
would  seem  so  inauspicious  that  many  would  stay  their  pens  with 
the  uttered  or  unuttered  thought,  “  Ridiculous  to  worry  any  Govern¬ 
ment  with  these  trifles  now  !  ’  ’ 

But  this  thought  could  only  spring  from  a  shallow  conception  of 
what  we  are  working  for.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  many  signed 
petitions  which  daily  drop  into  our  office  letter  box,  it  has  obviously 
occurred  to  few.  Our  honest  opinion  is  that  never  was  occasion  so 
auspicious  as  the  present.  True,  the  work  of  collecting  signatures 
will  be  carried  on  through  dark  days  of  trial,  perhaps  with  the 
sound  of  distant  cannonading  in  our  ears,  and  in  our  hearts  griefs 
and  fears  unspeakable.  But  when  “this  world  madness  has  been 
exorcised,”  when  all  the  hateful  noises  of  warfare  are  merged  in  that 
lovely  caressing  word  “Peace,”  then  will  come  the  day  for  such 
movements  as  ours.  Ours  is  a  tiny  reform,  a  debatable  advantage 
many  would  say,  yet  we  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  set  it  boldly  in 
this  larger  light. 

The  peace  which  is  coming  will  be  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known — not  a  half-fearful,  half-unwilling  respite  from  battles,  but 
an  organized  peace,  a  peace  for  which  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of 
men,  will  have  laid  down  their  lives. 

Peace  propaganda  has  done  much  to  turn  men’s  minds  against 
war  ;  Norman  Angell  has  preached  incisively  its  economic  absurdity  ; 
other  men  have  written  graphically  of  the  stench  and  din  of  the 
smoking  battlefield.  But  the  day  of  the  peace-maker  is  only  coming. 
When  civilization  reels  exhausted  from  the  fight,  it  will  be  his  to 
step  in,  and,  gathering  all  his  strength,  make  his  gospel  a  living 
reality;  enter  into  his  kingdom  which  we  are  told  on  the  highest 
authority  is  of  God.  In  the  great  pacification  that  is  coming,  an 
impetus  will  be  given  to  reforms  social  and  educational.  Reconstructive 
work  will  necessarily  be  pursued  with  new  energy,  and  in  the  process 
of  building  up  men  will  be  less  tolerant  of  old-established  errors. 
Simplified  spelling  will  not,  we  believe,  be  merely  on  a  line  with  other 
reforms.  It  will  be,  more  than  any,  timeous.  We  have  always  held 
that  it  was  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  thorough¬ 
going  peace  propaganda.  Bridge  over  the  speech  barrier,  silence  the 
discords  of  Babel,  bring  the  peoples  of  different  nationalities  into 
the  intimate  relationship  of  the  spoken  word,  and  you  have  gone 
more  than  a  step  or  two  on  the  path  of  universal  brotherhood.  “  I 
fear  him  I  do  not  understand,  I  hate  him  I  fear,”  says  an  Eastern 
proverb.  In  a  sentence  we  have  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  origin  of 
the  unhuman  passion  of  hate. 

How  far  does  spelling  interfere  with  the  rapid  acquisition  of  a 
language  ?  I  reproduce  only  the  testimony  of  a  people  who  have  no 
mean  reputation  for  alertness  of  mind.  “  My  Japanese  friends,”  said 
Lord  Bryce  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
Educational  Associations,  “  asked  me,  ‘  Why  in  heaven’s  name  don’t 
you  improve  your  spelling?  Your  spelling  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  way  when  we  try  to  teach  English.  Until  you  pronounce  as 
you  spell,  or  spell  as  you  pronounce,  it  is  for  some  of  us  an 
immeasurable,  for  many  an  insuperable  difficulty.’  ”  Such  instances 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

We  have  already  in  the  list  of  names  appended  to  our  petition 
some  of  national  and  European  fame.  Among  them  we  may  men¬ 
tion  :  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  LL.D,  D.Litt.,  F.B.A.  ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  ;  Vice-Chancellor 
Michael  Sadler,  C.B.,  LL.D.  ;  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon  ; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Paton ;  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells ;  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Emery 
Barnes,  D.D. ;  Mr.  William  Archer,  M.A. ;  Prof.  Walter  Rippmann, 
M.A.  ;  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  M.A. ;  Mr.  Plarold  Cox;  Sir  James 
Donaldson,  LL.D.  ;  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  C.V.O.  ;  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  K.C.B.  But  we  want  the  inarticulate  multitude  too.  We 
want  the  teacher  in  the  country  school,  struggling  with  his  own 
special  difficulties  as  well  as  the  Professor,  who  perhaps  has  a  wider 
outlook,  but  has  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  one  particular  patch 
of  ground.  We  want  to  confront  the  Board  of  Education  with  the 
testimony  of  those  who  carry  out  its  desires — that  a  reform  in  spelling 
would  enormously  simplify  educational  work  among  all  grades  of 
teachers.  Already  the  Board  has  issued  directions  for  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Latin  ;  is  it  impious  to  hope  that  it  may  turn  its  attention  to 
the  more  vital  matter  of  the  spelling  of  English  ? 

We  had  not  counted,  even  before  there  was  any  thought  of  war, 
on  being  able  to  present  our  petition  before  the  Spring  of  next  year. 
Now  it  may  be  even  longer  delayed,  but  presented  it  will  be. 


Meantime,  we  appeal  to  teachers  to  help  us  in  the  matter  by  signing 
the  petition  through  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  and  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Masters’  Association  branches,  whose  Secretaries  have  all  been 
supplied  with  copies,  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  office  at  44  Great 
Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.,  where  they  will  be  supplied  with  a 
copy  and  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

The  petition  does  not  commit  signatories  to  approval  of  any 
specific  scheme  of  reform.  We  call  it  a  children’s  charter,  but  it  is 
a  teachers’  charter  also.  Christina  Just. 


“TEUTON”  AND  “GERMAN.” 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Sir, — “  Teuton  ”  and  “  Teutonic  ”  are  commonly  used  for  “  Ger¬ 
man  ”  and  “Germanic.”  Is  this  right?  Certainly  race  and  lan¬ 
guage  names  seem  apt  to  be  confused.  We  speak  of  “  Latin  races,” 
not  because  of  ethnographic  distinction,  but  because  these  peoples 
speak  languages  mainly  Latin. 

Now  as  not  only  German  is  classed  as  a  Teutonic  language,  but 
also  the  speeches  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland, 
and  Sweden,  it  seems  illogical  to  say  “Teuton”  when  we  mean  spe¬ 
cifically  “  German.”  We  English,  too,  claim  a  large  Teutonic  ele¬ 
ment  in  our  race  and  language. 

Loose  terminology  of  this  kind  has  been  widely  indulged  in. 
German  comparative  grammarians  from  Bopp  downward  have 
adopted  the  misleading  term  “  Indo- Germanic,”  for  which  Max 
Muller  substituted  the  harmless  term  “  Aryan.”  Our  scholars  “  went 
one  better”  with  “  Indo-European.”  The  inaccuracy  of  these  terms 
should  be  obvious. 

In  an  article  in  the  Times  of  August  19  the  writer  speaks  of  “  the 
Semitic,  and  therefore  emotional,  Xerxes.”  Now  Xerxes  and  his 
Persians  at  any  rate  spoke  an  “  Aryan”  tongue,  as  do  the  Persians 
of  to-day.  It  is  possible  that  some  are  misled  by  the  use  of  Arabic 
script  in  non-Semitic  languages  ( e.g .  in  Persian,  Turkish,  Hin¬ 
dustani).  I  once  read  in  so  well  edited  a  paper  as  the  Westminster 
Gazette  of  the  “  hot  Slavonic  blood  ”  of  Tisza  and  his  Magyar  asso¬ 
ciates  !  So  pray  let  us  (especially  in  present  conditions)  call  Germans 
“  German,”  on  the  simple  principle  on  which  the  Gilbertian  bishop- 
was  called  “  Peter  ”  ! — Yours  truly,  0.  R.  Pottbr. 

30  Empress  Road,  Wallasey,  Cheshire. 

September  21. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  met  on  the  26th  of  last 
month.  A  report  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


Prof.  John  Adams  begins,  on  October  1,  a  course  of  lectures  on. 
“Problems  in  School  Practice.”  The  lectures  are  given  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Preceptors  at  7  p.m.  The  syllabus  will  be  found  on  another- 
page. 


The  Dalcroze  College  at  Hellerau  has  been  closed  on  account  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Jacques-Dalcroze  is  now  in  London,  and  will  take  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  School  of  Eurhythmies  at  23  Store 
Street. 


Messrs.  Harkap  are  publishing  immediately  a  book  on  the  war 
by  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton.  The  title  is  “Who  is  Responsible? 
Armageddon  and  After.  ”  The  author  deals  with  the  causes  of  the 
war,  and  discusses  the  settlements  that  will  follow. 


Miss  Ruth  Young,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Head  Mis¬ 
tresses,  writes  : — “With  the  gracious  permission  of  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary  has  consented  to 
become  patroness  of  the  Girls’  Patriotic  Union,  which  has  been 
organized  by  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  information  among  girls  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
as  to  how  they  may  render  help  to  their  King  and  country  during 
the  war.  The  Association  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  head  mis¬ 
tresses  of  girls’  secondary  schools,  whether  public  or  private.  Infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Girls’  Patriotic 
Union,  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  61  Great  Ormond  Street, 
London,  W.C. 


Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Hamilton,  assistant  mistresses  at  the  Ley- 
tonstone  County  High  School,  are  detained  in  Germany.  News  has 
been  received  as  to  their  safety,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the- 
town  they  are  in.  Another  teacher  from  the  same  school  is  thought 
to  be  in  Germany. 
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CLASS  LISTS 

OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  —  MIDSUMMER,  1914. 

LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  AT  COLONIAL 

AND  FOREIGN  CENTRES. 


N.B. — The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively 


a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
bk.  =  Book-keeping. 


d.  =  Drawing. 

e.  =  English. 
/.  =  French. 


g.  =  Geography. 
gm.  =  Geometry. 
li.  =  History. 


=  Latin. 

ms.  =  Mensuration. 


ph.  =  Physiology. 
s.  =  Scripture. 


Whe  signs  *  and  t  prefixed  to  names  in  the  Junior  and  Preliminary  Lists  denote  that  the  Candidates  were  entered  for  the  Senior  and  Junior  Grades  respectively 
In  the  addresses,  Coll.  =  College,  Inter.  =  Intermediate,  Prep.  =  Preparatory,  R.C.  =  Roman  Catholic,  S.  =  School,  Sec.  =  Secondary, 

[Bracketing'  of  names  denotes  equality.] 


BOYS. 


SENIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

Davidson, A.  s.a.bk. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Pobee,J.M.S.  s.bk. 

Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


Luck,J.C.  s. 
Manson-Hing,R.  s. 
Abbott, G.C.  s. 
Htoon,T.  ph. 
Cole.J.K. 
Lwin,H.G. 

Sands, N.D.  a. 


Private  tuition 
Private  tuition 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 


JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 

■Judah, J.E.  h.a.al.gm.ms.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Bower,  W.H.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Hammond,  J.  /. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Ricketts, H.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa, Cape  Coast 
Beer,W.L.M.  Wei-hai-wei  School 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


Kanagaretnam,V.  Private  tuition 

Bert&s,L.  d.  Wei-liai-hei  School 

Cardoza, J.P.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Gittens,L.E.D. 

j  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
|  *Minnow,J.L.  h. 

[  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

[*Leighton,K.G.  h. 

I  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

[Orr,C.E.M.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Woode,  J.E.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa, Cape  Coast 
Sackey,A.M.  Richmond  Coll. of  W.  Africa, Cape  Coast 
Kankanige.F.P.  Private  tuition 

Tulloch,C.E. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  GuiaDa 
Bart-Plange,H.F. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Perera.K.P.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Johnson, G.E.H.  Queen’s  Coll.  Nassau 

CFung,J.  Private  tuition 

[Sands, H.P.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 


f  Macfarlane,R.  A.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

[Sinnannan,S.P.  Private  tuition 

Fraser, W. 

Queenstown  Moravian  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Sampson, F.  A.  al.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Nelson, R.M. A. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Don  Alban, R.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

f*Kerwood,  G.  C. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
j  Smith, J.  a. 

[  Betervenvagting  Moravian  S.,  Demerara,  B.  Guiana 


Fernando-Pulle,I.N.  /.  Private  tuition 

Clark, J.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Schwartz, E.R.  Agricola  Wesleyan  S.,  Demerara 
*Naikwara,M.H.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

*Cowasjee,B.N.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Fernandes,  C.G. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
*Sein,S.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Halm.W.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Sweeting, G. A.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Amoury.A.A.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

AbdulAzeez.S.M,  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Gunewardene,A.S.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

f Edinboro,C.  Private  tuition 

[*Harper,H.H.  Plaisance  Sec.  S.,  British  Guiana 
Arifl',J.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Williams, T.U.S. 

Albion,  Corentyne,  Berbice,  B.  Guiana 
Cliellemben, G.  Albion, Corentyne, Berbice, B. Guiana 


PRELIMINARY. 

Honours  Division. 

Hagan, J.M.  s.h.a.al.d. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Bilson,T.McA.  s.a.al.bk. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Brown, E.  a.al.d. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
'Graham, G. A.  al.bJc. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Hagan, G.C.  a.al.bk. 

_  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

Williams, R.E.  s.a.bk. 

Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 
Jardim,R.F.  a.al.l. 

Second  Grade  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Arthur, J.B.  s.a.al.bk. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Larvie,C.  a.al. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Large, G.C.  g.a.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

'Acquah,I.N.  a.al. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Kumah,J.O.  h. 

..  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

f Ainooson,  J.B.  a.al. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
[Incli,J.V.  g.al.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Daniels, F.E.  al.d. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Kerr,C.R.  d.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

fDartey,E.J.  al.d. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
|  De  Freitas, M.C.  a.  Private  tuition 

[Sagoe,H.G.  a.al.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

Lartey,B.K.  al. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Shastin,T.N.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Gliartey.B.Y.A.  al. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
fBlankson,K.  A.  bk. 

Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
[Graham,  J.E.  Richmond  Coll.ofW.  Africa, Cape  Coast 


f  Arthur, G.W.  a.al.bk. 

Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S 
[Harvey, J.  a.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 

f  Acquah,J.K.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 
|  Sacoom,S.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
j  Thompson,J.D.  a.  CapeCoastGovernmentPrimaryS. 
j  Vroom,H.McA.  bk. 

[  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

I5ilson,S.T.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Quagrainie,E.  J. 

Richmond  Coll .  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
f  Judah, D.B.  ’  Wei-hai-wei  School 

|  Sampson, H.H. J.B.  al. 

[  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

tHarding,M.S.  St.George’sS.,Georgetown,B. Guiana 
Mensah,J.P.  Richmond  Coll. of  W.Africa,  CapeCoast 
ftDharmadasa,E.G.M.M.A.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

[Mensah,J.W.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 

Arthur,  J. I.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 

fCoppin,E.  a. 

Bourda  Wesleyan  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
|  f  Faria,  W.V. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
[Lammert,R.O.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Incoom,J.A.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.Africa,  Cape  Coast 

f  Arthur,  J.B.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 

|  Bethel, J.P.  s.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

[tHmat,M.  Private  tuition 

f  Anderson,  E.J.  RiclimondColl. of  W.Africa, CapeCoast 
[Kerr,W.L.  al.  Wei-hai-wei  School 

Sands, A.B.  a.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

De  Freitas, C.C. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
f  Roberts, L.W.E. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Boham,E.J.  Richmond  Coll. of  W.Africa,  Cape  Coast 
tDa  Silva, F. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
ft  Alexander,  E. 

|  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
|  Eminsang,G.B.W. 

[  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 


fCheong,S. 

i  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
[Croal,C.  St.Josepli’s  Inter.S., Georgetown, B. Guiana 
fRae,W.S.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

f De  Freitas, L.  Private  tuition 

[tTun,B.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

tSackey,H.M.  RiclimondColl.  ofW. Africa, CapeCoast 
fHarvey,  J.R.  Cape  Coast  Government  Primary  S. 
Mate-Kole,A.E.N. 

[  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 

fDe  Silva, D.E.  Eton  Coll.,  Colombo 

Cole, W. A.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Buchanan,  R.  A. 

St.  Joseph's  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
fMan-soD-Hing,J. 

i  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

[Wilson,  J.  Richmond  Coll,  of  W.  Africa,  Cape  Coast 
Amaah,  A.F.  Richmond  Coll. of  W.Africa, Cape  Coast 
'Buchanan, E. A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Correia, T. 

[  St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
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GIRLS. 


SENIOR. 

Pass  Division. 

Thompson, M. A.  s.al.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Thompson, E.E.  s.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Anthony, P.  The  Bigandet  English  S.,  Rangoon 


JUNIOR. 

Pass  Division. 


Silvera,E.O’C.  s. 
*Permal,L. 
Maclure,M.R. 
Kelly, E.M. 
‘Moore, J.M. 


Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Private  tuition 


Johnson, A. L.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Boilers,  M.  R. 

Queenstown  R.  C.  School,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


PRELIMINARY. 

Pass  Division. 

tRichards.M.  St.Paul’sSec.  S.,Plaisance,  B.  Guiana 
Raghavan,L.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

Henriquez,D.L.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 
t  Campbell,  M.R. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Hart,S.M.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

fAlbury.M.M.  al.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

LBurke,M.C.R.  e.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

« 


C fJames,  J.  St.  Paul’s  Sec.  S.,  Plaisance,  B.  Guiana 

LMalcolm,M.C.  s.al.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

fMoment.P.  Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 

+  Mehta,M.  The  Bigandet  English  S.,  Rangoon 

Kin,M.N.  a.al.d.  The  Bigandet  English  S.,  Rangoon 
fBlackman,D.K. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
fMillar,A. 

Queenstown  Moravian  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Millar, K.S.  Private  tuition 

f  Craig, E. I. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
LLewis,0.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Gideon, R.S.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

MaMaGlay,R.G.  The  Bigandet  English  S.,  Rangoon 
Bloison,F.A. 

St.  Joseph’s  Inter.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


LOWER  FORMS  EXAMINATION  —  PASS  LIST. 


Agard,J.DeC. 
Carneiro,F.X. 
Carter, R. I. 
Christie, F.H. 
Clark,  D.F. 
Evans, G.C. 
Fernandes.G.S. 


Prep.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Prep.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Wortmanville  R.C.  School,  B.  Guiana 
Boys’  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 


BOYS. 

Gonsalves, C. 

Boys’  S.,  Main  Street,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Gonsalves, R.R.  Boys’  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Gouveia,F.E.  Prep.  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 

Higgs, L.C.M.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Kelly, C.G.T.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 


GIRLS. 


Carey, P.L.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Carter,  I.  L. 

Prep.  S.,  Charlotte  St.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Escoffery,M.I.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

Harty.H.G.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 


Joyce, A.M.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 

McArthur, M. A. 

Prep.  8.,  Charlotte  St.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Moore, A.M.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 


Lammert,F.E. 

Lee.T.A. 

Lin,T. 

Prowell,F.H. 

Smith.R.B.H. 

Tilburn,C.L. 


Wei-hai-wei  School 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Norris  Coll.,  Rangoon 
Wortmanville  R.  C.  School,  B.  Guiana 
Wei-hai-wei  School 
Wei-hai-wei  School 


Sands, U.C.B.  Queen’s  Coll.,  Nassau 

Stoute.G.I. 

Queenstown  Moravian  S.,  Georgetown,  B.  Guiana 
Thomson,  D.M.  Brampton,  Mandeville,  Jamaica 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. - SEPTEMBER,  1914. 


PASS  LIST. 


The  Supplementary  Examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  was  held  on  the  8th,  Pth,  and  10th  of  September  in 
London  and  at  eleven  other  local  centres  —  viz.,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham.  The  following  candidates  obtained  Certificates : — 


SENIOR. 


Madhuprot,  P.  a. 
Palmer,  B.  P. 


Pass  Division. 
Pearson,  E.  J.  a.f.l. 
Pinching,  R.  L. 

JUNIOR. 

Honours  Division. 


Sander,  E.  H.  L.  a. 
Woodhead,  G.  S.  a. 


Brown,  E.  a.al. 
Carleton,  M.  H. 

Clements,  G.  L.  a.l. 

e.f.l.  Jeffery,  A.  L.  P.  a.f.l. 

% 

Jeffery,  Miss  V.  R.  1. 

Smith,  E.  C.  g.a.l. 

Barnes,  N.  H. 

Fairfax,  R.  W. 

Pass  Division. 

Leach,  R.  F. 

Rose,  A.  J. 

Beattie,  T.  M. 

Eaulkner,  P.  W. 

Leyshon,  W 

.  J. 

Rose,  C.  Y.  D. 

Bennett,  A.  M. 

Einn,  W.  /. 

Lound,  J.  D 

Siddiqui,  B.  A. 

Benson,  C.  A. 

Grimmer,  G.  S.  M. 

McLaren,  D 

0. 

Smith,  F.  J. 

Bevan,  A.  L. 

Hah,  G.  /. 

Moore,  M.  J.  M.  1. 

Standen,  C.  W.  e. 

Bingham,  H.  gm. 

Hayward,  H.  J.  e.al.gm.lt.ch.  Murphy,  W 

Stockdale,  W.  H.  a. 

Bower,  C.  E. 

Hicks,  C.  M.  H. 

Newell,  S.  E.  al. 

Targett,  R.  A. 

Bridgman,  T.  J. 

Hinton,  J.  W.  M. 

O’Donovan, 

M. 

Thomas,  H.  H. 

Calvert,  Miss  E.  R.  /. 

Irving,  H.  0  a. 

Parsonage,  R.  P. 

Tucker,  E.  L.  J. 

Cooper,  C.  R. 

Jackson,  C.  A.  E. 

Penlev,  R.  J.  B. 

Tunnicliffe,  E.  C.  e. 

Crick,  A.  e.a. 

Jeffery,  D.  R. 

Petersen,  F. 

F. 

Walton,  Miss  E.  A.  a.f.ch. 

Crosley,  C.  R. 

Kemp,  F.  W.  e. 

Pierce,  E.  R 

.  a . 

Whitaker,  A.  E. 

Dickinson,  J.  T.  S.  a. 

Kennedy,  H.  P. 

Powell,  J.  H. 

Williams,  C.  G. 

Dunn,  Miss  M. 

Kindness,  J. 

Powers,  C.  V.  M. 

Wilson,  C.  B. 

Enerfield,  0.  a. 

Lawson,  R. 

Rimmer,  R. 

D. 

Winston,  W.  P.  B. 

Leach,  J.  N. 

The  small  italic  letters  denote  that  the  Candidate  to  whose  name  they  are  attached  was  distinguished  in  the  following  subjects  respectively : — 

a.  =  Arithmetic. 
al.  =  Algebra. 
ch.  =  Chemistry. 

e. 

/. 

1  g. 

=  English. 

=  French. 

—  Geography. 

gm.  =  Geometry.1 

1.  =  Latin. 

It.  =  Light  and  Heat. 
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GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Hospital,  which,  is  situated  two  minutes’  walk  from  London  Bridge,  contains  617  Beds. 

The  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  have  all  been  erected  or  rebuilt  since  1904;  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  in  1904,  of  Biology  in  1905,  of  Physiology  in  1910,  cf  Chemistry  in  1910,  of  Physics  in  1910,  and  of 
Pathology  in  1912.  The  Wills  Library  was  presented  in  1903,  and  the  Gordon  Museum  in  1905. 

The  STUDENTS’  CLUB  and  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  were  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  £21,000.  The 
Club  contains  reading,  dining,  and  smoking  rooms,  while  the  College  affords  accommodation  for  about  60  Students, 
who  may  be  summoned  to  the  wards  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

Adjoining  the  Club  are  the  Pavy  Gymnasium,  a  covered  Swimming  Bath,  and  a  squash  Racquet  Court.  The 
Athletic  Ground,  of  nine  acres,  is  situated  at  Honor  Oak  Park,  distance  about  15  minutes  by  train. 

A  PRELIMINARY  SCIENCE  COURSE 

for  the  first  examination  for  a  Medical  Degree  or  Diploma  (Subjects :  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology)  commences 
May  and  October.  Fee:  £16.  16s.  (This  fee  is  returned  to  the  Student  upon  entry  as  a  full  Student.) 

Entrance  Fee  for  full  Students :  20  Guineas. 

Annual  Composition  Fee  for  full  Students :  30  Guineas  per  annum. 

Annual  charge  for  Materials :  5  Guineas. 

The  payment  of  the  Entrance  Fee  and  the  Annual  Composition  Fee  will  entitle,  during  the  twelve  months 
following  the  date  on  which  each  Annual  Fee  becomes  due,  a  Student  to  attend  all  Lectures,  Demonstrations,  and 
other  instruction  provided  by  the  School  for  Students  of  his  standing  (with  the  exception  of  such  courses  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  specifically  excluded),  to  compete  for  prizes,  and,  if  selected,  to  hold  appointments  in  the  Hospital. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  to  the  value  of  £380  are  awarded  annually 
in  September. 

For  further  particulars,  and  permission  to  be  conducted  over  the  School  Buildings,  applications  should  be  made  to 

THE  DEAR  OF  GUY’S  HOSPITAL. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open  to 
Teachers  and  to  others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  free 
admission  to  Lectures  and  Meetings;  the  use 
of  the  Members’  Room  and  of  a  large  Library 
of  educational  and  other  books;  reduction  of 
fees  payable  in  the  case  of  appointments 
obtained  through  the  Joint  Agencies ;  admission 
to  the  Dividend  Section  of  the  Secondary, 
Technical,  and  University  Teachers’  Insurance 
Society;  &c.  Copies  of  “The  Educational 
Times,”  the  journal  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
College  Calendar  are  sent  to  every  member. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

Members  who  hold  Diplomas  of  the  College 
pay  a  lower  subscription  than  others. 


ESTABLISHED 

1854. 


SCHOOL,  CLASSICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, 
AND  SCIENTIFIC 
ROOKS. 

Always  a  large  Stock  of 
Second-hand  Books  at 
about  half  prices. 


Keys  and  Translations. 


SCHOOLS 

SUPPLIED. 


BOOKS 

BOUGHT. 


J.  POOLE  &  GO., 

104  Charing  Cross  Road, 
LONDON,  W.C. 


Telephone  No.:  1646  Gerrard. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND.  ALL  INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 
Cheques  are  paid  on  or  about  the  quarter-day  following 
publication.  _ 

Subject  for  September. 

A  criticism  of  not  more  than  600  words  on  the  advice  given  to 
students:  “If  cramming  means  the  acquiring  of  facts,  then 
cram,  cram !  ” 

The  main  defect  in  this  set  of  papers  is  that  few  of  the 
competitors  kept  to  the  exact  subject  set.  Several  excellent 
essays  were  submitted  on  cramming  in  general,  and,  had  the 
subject  been  the  definition  of  cram,  many  of  these  would  have 
ranked  high,  though  naturally  in  such  a  debatable  matter 
most  of  the  definitions  suggested  are  open  to  objection.  One 
ingenious  person,  for  example,  proposes  “  the  acquisition  by 
illegitimate  means  of  certain  pieces  of  information  for  a 
purely  temporary  purpose.”  In  a  meeting  of  teachers  this 
definition  would  at  once  open  the  floodgates  of  controversy, 
even  though  it  were  as  well  supported  as  is  the  case  in  the 
little  essay  from  which  it  is  taken.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  it  it  evident  that  the  definition  is  a  part  of  the  data 
of  the  problem. 

The  advice  tendered  by  the  experienced  old  teacher  to  his 
students  was  based  on  the  understanding  that  “  cram  ”  did  con¬ 
sist  of  the  acquiring  of  facts.  If  “cram”  means  something 
else,  then  the  advice  would  not  have  been  given.  If,  for 
example,  it  implies  the  illegitimate  processes  of  the  com¬ 
petitor  referred  to  above,  it  would  cease  to  be  commendable. 
But,  even  assuming  that  “  cramming  ”  means  merely  the 
acquiring  of  facts  without  any  reservation  about  the  method 
of  acquiring  them,  there  still  remains  the  important  question 
of  the  nature  of  the  facts  to  be  acquired.  There  must  be  dis¬ 
crimination  among  facts  before  we  can  urge  students  to  master 
them.  Do  not  the  most  violent  educational  controversies 
centre  round  this  very  point?  What  knowledge  is  most 
worth  p  asks  Herbert  Spencer  ;  and  a  whole  library  of  quarrel¬ 
some  matter  has  been  written  in  answer.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  education  and  knowledge-mongering  must  be  kept  in 
view  in  any  satisfactory  criticism  of  the  advice  proposed  for 
criticism. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  case,  the  best  criticism  sent 
in  is  by  “  Aberdonensis,”  and  as  some  of  our  competitors  have 
written  asking  that  we  should  sometimes  publish  in  full  the 
prize  answer  we  append  his  criticism. 

“  Since  cram  has  always  been  the  most  opprobrious  term  in 
the  educational  vocabulary,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  hear 
the  injunction  ‘  Cram,  cram,’  given  in  any  form  to  a  student. 
A  great  deal  turns,  however,  upon  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis, 
and  our  criticism  of  such  advice  resolves  itself  mainly  into 
examining  the  place  and  importance  of  facts  in  the  study  of 
any  subject.  It  is  clear  that  the  cramming  here  advocated  is 
not  the  uneducational  process  to  which  we  usually  apply  the 
term.  Everyone  condemns  the  hasty  acquisition  of  un¬ 
assimilated  facts  by  the  procrastinating  student  for  some 
immediate  purpose.  We  see  how  transitory  such  knowledge 
is,  and  that  no  one  ever  in  this  way  advanced  the  study  he 
pursued. 

“Facts  are  the  raw  material  of  any  subject.  You  cannot 
make  bricks  without  straw,  and  a  certain  acquisition  of  facts 


is  essential.  But  this  is  not  by  itself  education,  and  any 
examination  paper  which  is  so  framed  as  to  demand  only 
knowledge  of  facts  is  promoting  an  uneducational  method. 
Just  as  in  mathematics  we  judge  a  student’s  abilities  by  his 
use  of  geometrical  propositions  in  the  solution  of  new  pro¬ 
blems,  so  in  all  subjects  we  should  test  his  use  and  application 
of  facts  rather  than  mere  knowledge  of  them.  Modern  edu¬ 
cational  theory  has  been  emphatic  on  this  point.  It  has  put 
its  ban  on  lists  of  geographical  names,  dates,  battles  ;  on  the 
literary  history  of  the  textbook ;  on  science  that  is  independent 
of  experiment  and  observation.  Indeed  the  rebound  against 
cram  ’  has  resulted  in  the  present-day  tendency  to  neglect 
the  solid  and  laborious  acquisition  of  a  basis  of  facts. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  our  elementary  schools,  which  are 
free  from  examinations,  and  can  therefore  pursue  their  own 
methods.  The  bright,  interesting,  stimulating  lesson  is  the 
fashion,  to  which  the  children  contribute  nothing  in  previous 
or  subsequent  preparation.  This  is  as  fundamentally  a  mis¬ 
take  as  the  superseded  verbal  grind  of  a  past  generation, 
i,  “  Even  in  science,  where  the  student  is  most  independent  of 
facts,  if  his  researches  are  ever  to  add  anything  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge,  there  are  records  of  the  labours  of  predecessors 
which  he  is  entitled  to  acquire  from  books  as  the  heir  of  the 
ages. 

“  The  advice,  then,  in  our  text,  is  sound,  so  long  as  the  student 
recognizes  that  the  acquiring  of  facts  is  the  beginning,  and 
not  the  end,  of  his  work.  But  it  is  chiefly  admirable  for  the 
emphasis  it  lays  on  effort :  ‘  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learn¬ 
ing,’  and  the  ‘  cram  ’  of  the  industrious  and  enthusiastic 
student,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lazy  and  dilatory, 
is  necessary  to  all  progress  in  learning.” 


A  half-guinea  prize  is  awarded  to  “  Aberdonensis,”  who 
will  please  forward  his  (or  her)  name  and  address  for  publica¬ 
tion;  and  a  second  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Harman,  A.C.P.,  112 
Manchester  Road,  Blackpool. 

Mr.  G.  Hitching,  Allenby  House  School,  Burton  Road, 
Derby,  writes  asking  us  to  make  it  known  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  original  motto  with  which  we  began  the  com¬ 
ments  on  the  August  Competition.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
a  person  is  entitled  to  quote  himself  as  well  as.  to  quote 
another.  We  do  not  question  his  right  to  hold  this  view, 
and  on  his  part  he  is  generous  enough  to  admit  that  “  the 
point  may  admit  of  argument.” 

One  of  the  main  aims  in  carrying  on  this  competition  is  to 
get  teachers  to  exchange  interesting  experiences.  Wherever 
possible,  competitors  should  fall  back  upon  what  has  actually 
happened  to  themselves  or  their  friends.  In  next  month’s 
competition,  for  example,  any  retort,  whether  it  has  appeared 
in  print  or  not,  is  eligible ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  retort  that  has  not  yet  been  published 
should  have  a  certain  preference. 


Subject  for  October. 

The  best  retort  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil  who  has  tried  to 
“score  off”  Mm. 


The  following  special  subject  in  Pedagogy  has  been  approved  for 
the  Teacher’s  Diploma  Examination  for  External  Students  of  the 
University  of  London  in  1916,  “  The  Evolution  of  German  Education 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  Paulsen — The  German  Universities  and 
University  Study  and  German  Education  Past  and  Present.” 


It  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  London  Day  Training  College 
as  a  school  of  the  University  of  London  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (in 
Pedagogy  only)  for  a  further  period  of  five  years  from  October  next. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  have  re¬ 
solved  that,  owing  to  the  war,  the  college  shall  not  be  open  for  resi¬ 
dent  students  during  the  session  1914-15,  and  that  the  college  shall 
be  offered  to  the  Government  for  hospital  purposes.  The  work  of  the 
correspondence  department  will  be  carried  on  as  usual. 
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NEW  CLASSBOOKS 

FOR 

MIDDLE  AND  LOWER  FORMS. 


fIDatbcmattce  anfc  Science. 

Algebra,  Junior.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

and  A.  Barraclough,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  (In  preparation.) 

Arithmetic,  The  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A. 

(With  or  without  Answers.)  Third,  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Arithmetic,  Preliminary.  By  Augustus  Barraclough, 

M.A,  Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  Is.  9d. 

Botany,  Junior.  By  Professor  F.  Cavers,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

2s.  6d.  (In  preparation.) 

Chemistry,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Chemistry,  Junior  Practical.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A., 

late  Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Is. 

Chemistry,  Preliminary.  By  H.  W.  Bausor,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

Geometry,  Junior.  By  A.  G.  Cracknell,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

2s.  6d. 

Heat,  Junior.  By  J.  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  2s. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Junior.  By  R.  H.  Jude, 
D.Sc.,  M.A.,  and  J.  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Sound  and  Light,  Junior.  By  R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc., 
and  John  Satterly,  D.Sc.,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Xanguages,  Ibtstor^  ant)  (Beograpb\>. 

English  Composition,  Junior  Course  of.  By  E.  W. 

Edmunds,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Senior  Assistant  Master  at  Luton  Modern  School. 

Is.  6d. 

English  Course,  Preliminary.  Including  Grammar 
and  Composition.  By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  M.A.,  late  Senior  English  Master 
at  Middlesbrough  Boys’  High  School.  Is.  6d. 

English  Grammar  with  Parsing  and  Analysis,  Junior. 

By  A.  M.  Walmsley,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

French  Course,  New  Junior.  By  G.  A.  Roberts,  M.A., 

Senior  Modern  Language  Master,  Royal  Masonic  School,  Bushey.  2s.  6d. 

French  Course,  Preliminary.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A., 

Head  Master,  Plymouth  College,  and  A.  G.  Truelove,  B.A.,  Modern 
Language  Master,  Plymouth  College.  Is.  6d. 

French  Course,  Direct.  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A. 

Is.  6d. 

French  Reader,  New  Junior.  By  J.  P.  R.  Marichal, 

L.  6s  L.,  and  L.  J.  Gardiner,  M.A.  2s. 

Geography,  Junior.  Including  Outlines  of  Physical 

Geography,  the  British  Isles,  and  Europe.  By  G.  C.  Pry,  M.Sc.  2s. 

Geography,  Preliminary.  By  E.  G.  Hodgkison,  B.A., 

Assistant  Master  of  Crewe  County  School.  Is.  6d. 

History  of  England,  School.  By  M.  E.  Carter,  Honour 

School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  3s.  6d.  Also  in  Three  Parts  as 
follows:— I,  To  1603  ;  II,  1485  to  1714 ;  and  III,  1660  to  1910.  Is.  6d.  each. 

History  of  England,  Preliminary.  By  M.  K.  Elliott 

(Honours  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  Cambridge)  and  M.  S.  Elliott,  B.A. 

2s. 

Latin  Course,  New  Junior.  By  J.  V.  Thompson,  M.A., 

late  Senior  Classical  Master,  Strand  School,  and  Ll.  M.  Penn,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  Beckenham  County  School.  3s.  6d. 

Latin  Reader,  New  Junior.  By  A.  J.'Tate,  M.A., 

Assistant  Classical  Master,  Owen’s  School,  Islington.  2s. 


Complete  Catalogue  of  Books  post  free  on  application. 


inmversitp  {Tutorial  press,  Xt>., 

25  High  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Sixty-seventh  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  Monthly,  Price  6d.,  by  Post  7d. 
Subscription  7s.  per  annum,  6s.  6d.  if  paid  in  advance. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Whole  Page — Ordinary  £4  10  0  Position  £5  10  0 
Half  Page  ,,  2  10  0  ,,  3  0  0 

Quarter  Page  ,,  1  10  0  ,,  1  15  0 

Per  Inch  in  broad  column  (half  width  of  page)  0  7  0 

Narrow  Column  (one-third  page)  ...  ...  2  0  0 

General  Scholastic  Advertisements  (Colleges,  Schools,  Classes, 
Tuition,  &c.),  3s.  6d.  for  6  lines,  or  4s.  6d.  the  inch. 

Situations  Vacant  and  Wanted — 30  words  or  under,  2s.  ;  each 
additional  10  words,  6d.  (For  Is.  extra,  Replies  may  be  addressed 
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SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 

VI.— THE  PURPOSE  OF  SEX* 


By  C.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

It  may  prove  impossible  to  be  worthy  of  the  privilege  of 
concluding  the  important  series  of  articles  which  have  already 
appeared  under  this  title ;  but  at  least  I  may  avoid  the 
presumption  of  merely  approving  and  reiterating  what  has 
already  been  so  well  and  authoritatively  said.  There  remain 
some  matters  of  principle  and  of  detail  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  usefully  considered,  in  their  turn.  And,  first,  in  this 
article,  for  the  principle. 

There  must  he  no  apology  for  sex.  This  is  one  of  the 
deepest,  oldest,  most  general  facts  of  the  living  world.  We 
have  lately  found  it  even  among  single-celled  organisms, 
such  as  the  parasite  of  malaria.  It  is  as  deep,  and  as  impor¬ 
tant,  among  plants  as  among  animals.  It  is  absolutely 
without  exception  in  all  living  beings  but  the  very  lowest 
of  the  low.  It  is  no  mistake  of  Nature,  and  in  ourselves 
it  is  no  mere  survival  from  an  unworthy,  if  necessary,  chapter 
in  our  ancestry.  Without  proper  development  of  sex  no 
human  being  can  be  normal  or  whole,  whether  in  body  or 
in  mind.  To  declare  that  Sex,  even  in  the  “  paragon  of 
animals,”  is  unworthy  and  should  be  suppressed,  and  if 
possible  uprooted,  is  to  blaspheme ;  and  it  is  to  make 
ultimate  failure  certain,  as  is  the  way  when  man’s  partial 
vision  leads  him  to  “  fight  against  God.” 

It  is  part  of  the  vital  order  that  all  living  beings  shall  die, 
while  life  persists ;  and,  since  all  individuals  are  mortal,  the 
continuance  of  all  living  races  depends  upon  that  which  the 
biologist  most  commonly  calls  reproduction,  but  which  may 
as  well,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  called  parenthood.  The 
physiological  mechanism,  and  the  psychological  appanage  of 
instinct,  which  develop  so  signally  at  puberty,  are  the  natural 

*  Previous  articles  in  this  Series  have  appeared  in  the  April,  May, 
June,  August,  and  September  numbers. 
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and  necessary  provision  for  the  future  of  mankind.  Owing 
to  the  fact  of  sex,  parenthood  involves  a  relation  between 
the  sexes,  and  this  relation  constantly  tends  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  essence  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is,  if  one  may  use  the 
term,  a  necessai’y  accident,  but  no  essence  of  parenthood.  It 
exists  primarily,  secondarily,  ultimately,  for  parenthood,  and 
for  nothing  else.  True,  the  youth  whose  natural  and  healthy 
i  nstinct  has  been  aroused  does  not  know  for  what  it  has  been 
evolved  within  him.  We  laugh  at  him,  and  he  does  not 
understand  himself,  but  Schopenhauer,  and  Darwin  quoting 
him,  are  evidently  right  when  they  point  out  that  the  whole 
future  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  object  of  our  whilom  and 
thoughtless  amusement.  Prof.  William  James  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  marks  of  an  instinct  is  its  sub¬ 
ject’s  unawareness  of  the  real  end  for  which  it  exists.  It  is 
only  intelligence  that  foresees  and  comprehends.  Instinct, 
and  its  correlative  emotion,  refer  directly  to  the  immediate 
object ;  but  Nature  is  not  mocked,  and  ever  looks  to  the  end 
thereof.  In  us  intelligent  beings  there  arises  the  glorious 
possibility  of  intelligently  using  and  comprehending  our  own 
instincts.  The  business  of  the  teacher  in  this  most  vital,  most 
critical,  most  momentous,  of  all  fields  is  to  teach  the  self- 
knowledge,  self-reverence,  and  self-control,  which  alone,  as 
Tennyson  sang,  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

Not  by  foolish  berating  of  the  normal  physiology  of  sex  can  we 
impart  self-reverence,  surely.  Better  far  to  realize,  and  never 
to  forget,  the  purpose  of  sex,  which  is  the  future  life  and 
health  and  happiness  of  our  kind.  For  this  reason  I  have 
long  urged  that  what  we  commonly  call  the  “  sexual  instinct  ” 
should  preferably  be  called  the  “  racial  instinct,”  not  in  order 
to  avoid  the  perfectly  harmless  word  “  sexual,”  but  because  the 
term  “  racial  ”  defines  and  qualifies  the  instinct  in  its  essence, 
which  is  for  the  race,  rather  than  its  accident,  which  is  towards 
the  opposite  sex.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  so  made  us  that  the 
satisfaction  of  the  instincts  which  are  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  species  is  normally 
pleasant,  otherwise  we  could  not  be  counted  upon  to  do  what 
is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Only  in  intelligent, 
provident  man  can  a  “  reason  ”  be  urged  for  an  action,  or  for 
refraining  from  an  action;  but  while  we  urge  such  reasons 
in  l’egard  to  the  hygiene  and  ethics  of  sex,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  natural,  normal  facts  which  underlie  the  whole. 

Still  less  shall  we  be  inclined  to  do  so  when  we  remind 
ourselves  of  what  many  modern  students  have  taught.  We 
all  know  the  physiological  doctrine  of  “internal  secretions,” 
of  which  the  thyroid  gland  in  health  and  disease  is  so  cogent 
an  illustration,  and  we  are  well  aware  that  the  normal  internal 
development  of  the  racial  glands,  in  either  sex,  is  necessary 
for  the  normal  development  of  the  individual.  If  the 
individual  is  for  the  race,  as  biology  can  prove,  the  race  is 
for  the  individual.  The  relatioir  is  mutually  adjuvant. 
Further,  the  psychical  realm  is  included  in  this  statement. 
Students  of  Dr.  McDougalFs  “  Social  Psychology  ” — that  is 
to  say,  all  who  really  wish  to  understand  the  main  truths  of 
the  human  mind  and  conduct — are  well  aware  of  the  pro¬ 
found  truth  that  from  the  racial  and  the  parental  instincts 
there  spring,  if  they  be  rightly  developed,  controlled,  and 
used,  all  of  the  highest  attributes  of  our  nature.  Anger  at 
injustice,  sympathy  with  oppression,  tenderness  for  the  ill,  the 
young,  the  old,  of  our  own  and  other  species — these  things 
are  the  noble  fruit  of  the  hidden  and  earth-stained  root 
which  foolish  people  would  have  us  call  “  beastly  ”  and  “low.” 
Never  in  this  world  shall  we  be  the  vehicles  of  sound  sex 
teaching  if  we  are  wrong  in  this  cardinal  respect. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  necessarily  to  talk  explicitly 
of  future  parenthood  to  those  whom  we  would  help,  in  and  out 
of  season.  It  is  rather  that,  if  our  own  orientation  towards 
the  facts  be  right,  we  shall  not  be  betrayed  into  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression  or  verdicts  of  judgment  which  in  the  long  run  will 
be  found  false  by  our  pupils  and  will  permanently  discredit 
us.  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  issue  here  raised  defines  the 
difference  between  the  vast  body  of  false  and  disastrous  sex 
teaching  in  this  and  all  ages  and  the  small,  rare  body  of  the 
real  thing.  Can  we  question  that  the  issue  is  real,  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  all-consequent,  between  the  view  here  stated  and  that 
of  historical  asceticism,  with  its  belief  that  sex  and  its  rela¬ 
tions  are  the  devil  in  man,  which  must  be  extirpated,  and 
with  all  its  history  of  disastrous  celibacy,  outrage,  and 
maiming  of  life,  expelled  with  a  pitchfork,  but  returning 
surely  in  distorted,  wounded,  and  septic  forms  ? 

In  a  final  article  we  may  attempt  to  note  some  of  the 
details  by  way  of  an  appendix  to  all  the  valuable  advice  in 
preceding  articles,  whereby  the  principle  here  laid  down  may 
be  translated  into  practice,  for  the  happier  life  of  those  whom 
we  would  guide,  and  for  the  happiness,  too,  of  the  myriad 
unborn  who  are  already  in  our  too  often  careless  keeping. 

[A  final  article  by  Dr.  Saleeby  in  the  November  number 
will  complete  the  series.] 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS.* 


YI.— THE  PROFESSION  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  Dr.  Jane  Walker. 

The  first  quality  required  by  the  would-be  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  is  a  real  sense  of  “  vocation.”  No  one  should  take  up 
the  profession  of  medicine  just  because  their  fathers  have 
been  doctors,  “  because  we  have  always  had  a  doctor  in  the 
family,”  or  just  for  the  sake  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  primary  qualification  fortunately  need  not  be 
driven  home  in  the  case  of  girls  as  hard  as  in  the  case  of  boys, 
because  the  number  of  women  who  take  up  medicine  on  any 
grounds  except  those  of  real  preference  is  still  somewhat 
small,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  considerable  time  to 
come. 

The  second  quality,  no  less  essential  than  the  first,  is 
average  good  health.  There  have,  of  course,  been  notable  in¬ 
stances  of  men  and  women  who  were  physically  delicate 
rising  to  considerable  eminence  in  the  medical  profession,  but 
they  have  been  very  exceptional  people.  And  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  arduous  in  character, 
involving  much  mental  and  physical  strain. 

The  third  requisite  —  not  nowadays  so  important  as  the 
other  two  —  is  enough  capital  to  live  on  during  the 
student  period  of  training,  and  also  during  the  more  weary 
time  of  waiting  for  patients,  which  must  be  faced  by  those 
who  select  private  practice  as  their  branch  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  financial  aspect  is,  however,  not  nearly  so 
serious  a  one  to-day  as  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
There  are  so  many  more  scholarships  obtainable  which  con¬ 
siderably  lessen  the  amount  of  capital  the  student  has  to  find ; 
indeed,  a  very  capable  student  may,  by  winning  several 
scholarships  or  bursaries,  succeed  in  defraying  the  whole  cost 
of  her  student  life  and  training.  No  woman  who  is  suitable 
physically,  and  has  a  real  vocation  for  studying  and  practising 
medicine,  need  feel  that  the  lack  of  money  makes  an  insuper¬ 
able  barrier. 

But  it  is  after  she  is  qualified  that  the  present-day  woman 
medical  practitioner  is  in  such  a  very  fortunate  position  com¬ 
pared  with  the  state  of  things  some  years  ago.  Then  the 
period  of  time  immediately  following  qualification  was  the 
hardest  to  bear  with  equanimity  that  befel  a  medical  prac- 

*  Previous  articles  have  appeared  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September. 
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titioner.  Now  resident  posts  await  her  on  every  side  :  in 
children’s  hospitals,  women’s  hospitals,  Poor  Law  infirmaries, 
and  in  some  general  hospitals. 

If  a  resident  post  is  not  desired,  or  for  the  moment  is  not 
available,  then  there  are  numerous  non-resident  posts  to  be 
had :  school  medical  officers,  lecturers  on  hygiene,  and  so 
forth. 

A  large  number  of  students  at  all  medical  schools 
for  women  are  studying  medicine  with  a  view  to  going 
out  to  the  mission  field  as  medical  missionaries.  And 
for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand 
for  trained,  well  qualified  women  medical  missionaries  all 
over  the  world.  There  will  also  be  demands  (probably  in 
increasing  numbers)  for  highly  qualified  womeii  doctors  who 
are  not  missionaries,  as  superintendents  of  hospitals  for 
women,  and  as  private  practitioners  in  the  large  towns,  not 
only  to  attend  native  and  Eurasian  women  and  children,  but 
also  the  women  of  our  own  and  other  Western  nations.  But 
there  is  a  further  important  role  that  woman  doctors  are  being 
called  upon  to  fill — viz.,  as  lecturers,  teachers,  and  professors 
in  the  various  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  training  Eurasian 
and  native  women  to  practise  medicine.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  work  of  supplying  medical  aid  to  the  women  of 
India  has  been  by  means  of  medical  missionaries,  and  by 
doctors  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lady  Dufferin 
Association.  The  latter  has  fallen  into  great  disfavour,  and 
there  is  a  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  many  and  important 
grievances  under  which  women  who  were  employed  by  that 
Association  laboured.  Those  grievances  comprised  liability 
to  sudden  dismissal,  a  position  subordinate  to  men  of  equal 
or  lower  standing,  and  lack  of  provision  for  increase  of  pay 
or  allowance  on  retirement,  and  the  conditions  were  such  that 
the  best  type  of  woman  doctor  was  not  attracted  to  the  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  definitely  decided  against  the  creation  of  a  State  Medical 
Service  for  Women  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  for  Men.  The  Government  has,  however,  approved  of 
a  grant  of  £10,000  per  annum  for  a  medical  service  under  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Dufferin  Association.  This  service 
is  to  consist  of  twenty-five  first-class  women,  and  it  will  be 
chosen  by  a  sub-Committee  of  the  Dufferin  Association  in  India 
and  by  a  small  sub-Committee  consisting  of  one  medical  man 
and  two  medical  women  in  England.  These  two  sub-committees 
will  examine  candidates  as  to  physical  fitness.  The  candidates 
must  not  be  less  than  twenty-four  or  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age  when  appointed,  and  they  will  have,  except  under 
special  circumstances,  to  retire  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
They  will  have  independent  medical  control  of  the  hospitals 
to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  such  administrative  control 
as  the  various  local  committees  sanction.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  whole  scheme  marks  a  great  advance  on  any¬ 
thing  that  has  gone  before  in  the  position  of  women  medical 
practitioners  in  India.  There  are,  however,  several  points  in 
the  scheme  where  the  opinion  of  women  doctors  of  balanced 
mind  and  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India,  might 
well  have  been  asked  before  the  scheme  was  formulated  in  its 
final  form.  It  is  of  little  use  for  the  promoters  of  this  or  any 
other  scheme  to  say  that  they  have  the  best  interests  of  women 
at  heart,  and  that  they  are  in  no  way  hostile  to  medical 
women,  while  at  the  same  time  they  give  them  no  chance  of 
expressing  their  views  in  a  matter  which  so  peculiarly  con¬ 
cerns  themselves. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  in  general — the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  career  for  women.  How  shall  a  would-be  student 
proceed  to  attain  her  obj  ect  ? 

The  oldest  and  most  important  medical  school  for  women 
in  the  kingdom  is  the  London  (Boyal  Free  Hospital)  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women,  8  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square, 
London,  W.C.  This  school  was  founded  in  1874.  At  that 
time  only  two  women  were  on  the  Medical  Register :  Mrs. 
Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  L.S.S.,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell. 
The  story  of  the  founding  of  this  school,  which  may  fairly  be 
called  the  Mother  School  of  all  British  medical  women,  is  a 
fine  record  of  perseverance,  determination,  and  courage,  and 
its  gradual  progress  to  complete  and  assured  success  forms 
very  interesting  reading.  A  very  clear  account  of  its  course 
up  to  1905  is  found  in  Mrs.  Thorne’s  little  book,  “  Sketch  of 
the  Foundation  and  Development  of  the  London  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women.”  The  students  of  this  school  receive 


their  practical  medical  instruction  and  training  at  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  where  they  are  eligible  for  resident  posts  after 
qualification,  and  where  also  women  have  during  recent  years 
been  on  the  visiting  staff.  This  institution  is  still  the  only 
general  hospital  in  London  where  women  are  on  the  staff,  and 
this  medical  school  is  the  only  one  in  England  where  the 
women  students  are  in  contact  with  students  of  their  own  sex- 
only  during  the  whole  course.  There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  this  arrangement  at  the  present  day,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  restricting  the 
school  to  members  of  the  same  sex  at  the  beginning.  More¬ 
over,  its  early  struggles  and  anxieties  brought  its  students 
together,  and  thus  gave  them  a  great  feeling  of  union  and 
esprit  de  corps,  as  well  as  intense  desire  for  the  honour  of  the 
school.  For  this  reason,  a  present-day  student  of  the  London 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women  has  a  background  of  heritage 
and  tradition  which  often,  maybe  unconsciously  to  herself, 
lifts  her  up  and  keeps  her  on  a  high  level  both  of  work  and 
conduct.  It  is  well  that  all  this  should  be  remembered,  and 
from  time  to  time  it  should  be  retold  afresh  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  future  work  and  effort.  No  other  school  of 
medicine  for  women  has  these  features  to  such  a  marked 
extent. 

If,  however,  a  would-be  student  cannot  study  in  London, 
there  are  medical  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Bi’istol, 
Liverpool,  and  Sheffield.  Information  about  all  these  medical 
schools  can  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar.  At  most  of  the 
provincial  Universities  there  are  women’s  hostels  or  halls  of 
residence  where  women  can  live  during  their  students’  course. 
In  Scotland  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  University  examin¬ 
ations  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  On  graduation  at  the 
Glasgow  University  they  become  members  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  University.  Women  students  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  men  students,  and  almost  all  the  classes  are 
mixed.  In  Edinburgh,  women  students  of  medicine  do  not 
attend  the  University  classes,  but  extramural  classes  specially 
recognized  by  the  University  Court. 

In  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee, 
women  students  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  men. 
There  are  halls  of  residence  for  women  students  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews.  In  Ireland,  the  University  of 
Dublin  is  open  to  women  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.  All 
the  constituent  colleges  of  the  University  of  Ireland — t.e., 
University  College,  Dublin,  and  University  College,  Galway — 
are  open  to  women  medical  students.  At  Cork,  women  have 
a  separate  club  house  in  the  University  grounds  and  two 
hostels — one  for  Roman  Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants. 
They  also  have  a  separate  dissecting  room.  In  connexion 
with  this  College  there  is  £2,000  per  annum  available  for 
scholarships,  all  of  which  are  open  to  women.  The  Queen’s 
University,  Belfast,  is  also  open  to  women. 

In  Wales,  the  Welsh  University  is  fully  open  to  women. 
The  constituent  colleges  are  at  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  a,nd 
Cardiff,  though  it  is  only  in  this  latter  College  that  medical 
students  can  carry  out  the  full  curriculum.  All  women  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  to  reside  at  Aberdare  Hall  unless  they  are 
living  with  their  parents  or  guardians. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  in  so  many  words,  what 
will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
the  profession  of  medicine  is  arduous  and  absolutely  absorb¬ 
ing.  No  one  can  be  a  satisfactory  doctor  who  does  not  give 
her  whole  mind  and  time  to  her  profession.  In  the  shortest 
reckoning,  it  will  have  taken  her  five  years  to  obtain  the 
simplest  and  easiest  qualification,  and  this,  important  and 
necessary  as  it  is,  is  not  the  end.  There  are  probably  few 
of  us  who  have  not  felt,  after  qualifying,  more  ignorant  than 
ever  before  in  our  lives.  To  be  a  doctor  is  to  be  a  permanent 
and  perpetual  student ;  it  is  to  keep  the  mind  alert,  the  heart 
young,  the  brain  receptive  and  keen. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  a  young  woman  who  desires  to  qualify 
in  medicine  must  have  (1)  a  vocation  ;  (2)  sufficient  robust 
health  to  allow  for  a  good  deal  of  physical  strain  ;  (3)  good 
average  brains ;  (4)  but  least  important,  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  amount  of  pecuniary  assistance.  Then  she  must 
decide  what  school  she  will  enter.  Having  decided  that,  she 
should  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  particular  school 
she  has  selected,  who  will  henceforth  be  able  to  direct  her  at 
every  subsequent  stage  of  her  career. 
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EDUCATION  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith, 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 

Australia  is  rich  in  educational  experiments  and  in  broad¬ 
minded  and  enterprising  teachers.  The  educational  problems 
with  which  she  has  to  deal  are  largely  the  same  as  those  which 
meet  us  here,  and  the  methods  she  adopts  for  their  solu¬ 
tion  are  well  worth  our  careful  study.  We  doubt  not  that  our 
friends  who  have  attended  the  British  Association  meetings 
will  come  back  filled  with  fresh  ideas  and  with  their  enthusi¬ 
asm  strengthened  by  contact  with  Australian  teachers.  We 
note  with  satisfaction  that  many  of  the  papers  in  Section  L 
were  read  by  representatives  of  Australian  institutions,  and 
this  fact  is  of  good  omen  for  the  usefulness  of  the  meetings. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  one  who  was  not  present  at 
these  meetings  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  their  success,  but 
we  have  full  reports  or  abstracts  of  a  good  many  papers,  and 
these  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  comment.  I  shall, 
therefore,  not  attempt  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  as  a  whole,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  the  easier  task 
•of  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  more  important  papers  as 
individual  contributions  to  educational  science. 

In  the  case  of  the  papers  of  which  only  abstracts  or  short 
reports  are  now  available,  detailed  criticism  is  impossible,  but 
many  of  these,  papers  were  evidently  such  as  we  should  have 
heard  with  enjoyment  and  with  hearty  concurrence  in  their 
general  line  of  thought.  Thus  Dr.  Kimmins  appears  to  have 
given  an  admirable  survey  of  the  London  trade  schools.  This 
was  what  ive  should  expect  of  him,  and  we  can  only  wish  that 
we  had  been  there  to  listen.  Again,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Meredith’s 
address  on  “  The  Teaching  of  Domestic  Subjects  in  Primary 
Schools,”  must,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  been  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  suggestive.  She  emphasized  the  importance  of 
making  “  housecraft  ”  the  central  subject,  of  which  cooking, 
sewing,  &c.,  are  subordinate  parts.  She  also  urged  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  appealing  to  such  motives  as  the  love  of  play,  the 
desire  to  help  and  do  real  work,  and  the  interest  in  simplified 
or  primitive  life.  Dr.  Gray’s  paper,  on  “  School  Training  for 
Public  Life,  ”  summarized  views  which  he  has  frequently  put 
forward.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  details  of  his  pro¬ 
posals,  we  all  recognize  that  he  is  doing  good  service  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  need  for  providing  a  definite  preparation 
for  imperial  citizenship.  Among  the  other  papers,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  Prof.  Mackie’s  account  of  the 
training  of  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  and  of  Mr.  Story’s 
address  on  “  Educational  Pioneering  ”  in  Queensland.  Prof. 
Mackie  is  the  Principal  of  Teachers  College  in  Sydney,  and 
the  abstract  of  his  paper  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  of  that  institution,  and  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Story  told  of  the  efforts  of  his  Department  to 
provide  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education  for  the  children  in 
a  country  where  in  some  cases  it  wuuld  take  a  fortnight  to 
reach  the  nearest  school.  He  described  the  institution  of 
travelling  teachers,  Saturday  schools,  week-end  schools,  part- 
time  schools,  house-to-house  schools,  and  railway  construction 
camp  schools.  The  result  of  these  and  other  expedients  is 
that  only  6'82  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  five  and 
fourteen  have  not  learned  to  read,  a  lower  percentage  than  in 
any  other  Australian  State. 

I  he  two  addresses  of  which  the  full  text  has  been  printed 
are  the  presidential  address  to  the  section  by  Prof.  Perry  and 
Prof.  Armstrong’s  paper  on  “The  Place  of  Wisdom  (Science) 
in  the  State  end  in  Education.”  The  question  of  the  teaching 
of  natural  science  wyas  given  the  first  place  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Section,  and  these  two  papers  were,  we  may  infer,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  discussion 
of  that  question.*  They  have  many  points  in  common,  and 
advocate  the  same  conclusions.  They  may  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  together,  and  both  the  eminence  of  their  authors  and 
the  character  of  the  papers  themselves  render  some  discussion 
of  them  desirable. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  papers  are  marked  by 

#  Prof.  Perry’s  Presidential  Address  was,  as  :s  usual,  delivered  at 
aspecial  meeting. 


the  ability  shown  in  everything  which  Prof.  Perry  and  Prof. 
Armstrong  write.  Men  of  this  calibre  cannot  discuss  any 
subject  without  throwing  light  upon  one  or  other  aspect  of 
it  :  both  write  with  an  evident  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  their  message,  and  their  addresses  are  rich  in  forcible  ex¬ 
pressions  and  happy  illustrations.  Moreover,  they  are  here 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  they  have  made  peculiarly  their 
own.  Prof.  Perry  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
critics  of  the  traditional  methods  of  teaching  mathematics, 
while  Prof.  Armstrong  is  well  known  as  a  leading  exponent 
of  the  heuristic  teaching  of  natural  science.  Our  debt  to 
each  of  them  is  great,  and  if  I  venture  to  criticize  their  pre¬ 
sent  utterances  it  is  far  from  my  desire  to  depreciate  the 
valuable  services  they  have  rendered  to  English  education. 
Further,  most  of  us  will  feel  sympathy  with  their  general 
thesis,  namely,  that  it  is  vitally  important  for  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  especially  the  governing  classes,  to  have 
an  effective  acquaintance  with  scientific  modes  of  thought  and 
methods  of  investigation,  though  we  may  lay  more  stress  than 
they  do  upon  some  other  elements  in  the  educational  ideal. 

My  quarrel  with  these  two  distinguished  writers  is  that 
their  attitude  towards  the  wider  questions  of  educational 
theoi-y  and  practice  is  essentially  unscientific.  They  seem  to 
me  to  suffer  from  a  weakness  which  besets  many  very  able 
men  who  have  become  recognized  authorities  in  their  special 
field  of  work.  They  appear  to  think  that  they  have  the  right 
to  dogmatize  upon  questions  in  which  they  take  an  interest, 
but  of  which  their  knowledge  is  derived  chiefly  from  their 
personal  experience.  Just  as  experienced  lawyers  have 
thought  themselves  competent  to  settle  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  so  Profs.  Perry  and  Armstrong  have  no 
hesitation  in  laying  down  the  general  principles  upon  which 
our  educational  thought  and  practice  must  be  based.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  their  discussions  of 
these  general  principles  they  cast  aside  the  restrictions  of  the 
logical  and  scientific  methods  to  which  as  men  of  science  they 
conform.  Inaccurate  statements  and  wild  generalizations 
alternate  with  acute  observations  and  wise  reflections.  The 
phenomenon  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  a  theory  similar 
to  that  by  which  Freud  accounts  for  the  inconsequence  of  our 
dreams.  The  “  censor,”  who  as  a  rule  represses  the  expression 
of  strong  but  irrational  emotion,  has  for  the  moment  been  put 
to  sleep. 

In  justification  of  this  criticism  of  the  educational  deliver¬ 
ances  of  men  whom  in  their  proper  sphere  we  all  admire, 
I  will  give  a  few  typical  quotations  from  the  addresses  we  are 
considering.  What  can  we  think  of  Prof.  Perry’s  accuracy 
when  he  tells  us  :  “At  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  stale 
and  tired  with  the  reception  of  ancient  learning,  of  other 
men’s  thoughts,  he  ”  (the  boy  called  clever)  “  gains  a  fine 
scholarship  at  the  University”  (page  2).  Surely  Prof.  Perry 
knows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  candidates  for  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  to  be  less  than  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  at  other  Universities  the  average  age  of  scholar¬ 
ship  winners  is  considerably  lower.  But,  waiving  this  minor 
point,  I  submit  that  it  is  misleading  to  speak  as  if  all  Uni¬ 
versity  entrance  scholarships  were  classical.  The  number  of 
these  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  probably  un¬ 
duly  large,  but  they  comprise  only  about  one-half  of  all  the 
entrance  scholarships  awarded,  while  in  the  other  Universities 
they  are  comparatively  few.  These  facts  greatly  diminish 
the  force  of  Prof.  Perry’s  argument.  Again,  as  to  the 
winners  of  classical  scolarships  being  stale  and  tired,  are 
there  no  schools  to  which  Mr.  Headlam’s  words  apply? 
“  What  is  it  that  gives*  the  peculiar  tone  and  strength  to 
a  strong,  well  taught  sixth  form  ?  It  is  the  unconscious  feel¬ 
ing  of  intellectual  growth  and  energy  arising  from  the  willing 
and  pleased  absorption  in  the  noblest  works  of  letters  and  the 
greatest  of  intellectual  problems.”  *  I  do  not  imply  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  Prof.  Perry’s  stricture,  but  I  maintain  that  his 
sweeping  generalization  goes  far  beyond  the  facts.  It  is  a 
piece  of  rhetoric,  and  not  of  scientific  reasoning.  Again,  he 
tells  us  (page  6)  that  in  primary  schools  “  every  boy  does 
laboratory  work  in  mathematics  and  science.”  We  should  be 
delighted  if  this  astonishing  statement  were  approximately 
true.  Further,  we  hear  that  “  at  present  English  is  not  taught 
properly  in  any  British  school.  The  teachers  are  all  classical 

I  *  “  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,”  Yol.  XX,  page  43. 
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men,  who  are  very  careful  when  they  write  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  exceedingly  careless  and  slipshod  when  they  write  Eng¬ 
lish”  (page  10).  The  teaching  of  English  undoubtedly  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  ;  but  a  statement  like  this  is  both  untrue 
and  grossly  unfair  to  many  teachers. 

It  may,  however,  reasonably  be  urged  that  a  reformer  may 
be  forgiven  if  his  zeal  leads  him  into  occasional  errors  on 
unimportant  points.  Unfortunately  every  one  of  Prof.  Perry’s 
pages,  with  a  single  exception,  contains  sentences  which  show 
a  disregard  of  accuracy  or  else  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  facts.  Prof.  Perry’s  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
of  school  teaching  is  open  to  question  when  he  tells  us  that  a 
boy  of  eight  can  be  taught  decimals  in  an  hour  (page  10),  and 
when  he  advocates  the  entire  abolition  of  homework  and  of  set 
lessons  in  almost  any  subject  as  being  “  utterly  useless  for  the 
average  boy.”  He  shows  his  inability  to  appreciate  positions 
other  than  his  own  in  sentences  like  the  following :  “  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  this  worship  of  classics  is  like  one’s  fondness 
for  the  rhymes,  often  rubbishy  rhymes,  that  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  our  infancy  and  boyhood”  (page  2),  and,  “The 
schoolmaster  calls  a  boy  clever  because  he  is  exactly  like  what 
the  schoolmaster  himself  was  when  a  boy,  but  I  fear  that  I 
place  little  value  on  the  schoolmaster’s  cleverness,  whether  as 
a  boy  or  a  man  ”  (page  11).  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
modicum  of  truth  in  pronouncements  such  as  these,  but  the 
attitude  of  mind  displayed  appears  to  me  neither  helpful  nor 
scientific. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  Prof.  Perry’s  paper  is  its 
failure  to  recognize  that  educational  problems  must  be 
attacked  on  scientific  lines,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  methods  are  being  applied  with  increasing  success 
both  in  educational  theory  and  practice.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  the  science  of  education  is  at  present  undeveloped,  but 
at  any  rate  we  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  it  is  possible 
to  describe  and  classify  a  good  many  facts,  and  to  lay  down 
provisionally  a  certain  number  of  general  principles.  We  have 
therefore  the  right  to  ask  that  any  serious  discussion  of  edu¬ 
cational  questions  should  be  conducted  on  scientific  lines,  and 
that  it  should  take  account  of  the  results  which  appear  to 
have  been  established.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  we  could 
be  content  with  rhetorical  generalities  based  upon  the  writer’s 
own  experience  to  the  neglect  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  great  body  of  workers  has  arrived. 

Prof.  Perry’s  attitude,  however,  is  indicated  with  his  usual 
felicity  in  the  first  sentences  of  his  address.  “  I  wish  to  make 
some  general  remarks  upon  the  science  of  education.  As  in 
the  chapter  which  was  entitled  *  The  Snakes  of  Iceland,’  and 
which  consisted  merely  of  the  sentence,  ‘  There  are  no  snakes 
in  Iceland,’  I  might  finish  this  address  at  once  by  saying 
‘  There  is  no  science  of  education !  ’  ”  It  follows  that,  instead  of 
looking  upon  the  growth  of  our  educational  institutions,  in 
spite  of  their  many  imperfections,  as  a  process  of  rational 
evolution,  he  heaps  upon  them  almost  indiscriminate  abuse. 
As  regards  educational  theory  and  the  psychological  doctrines 
upon  which  much  of  it  is  founded,  he  seems  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  experimental  psychology  or  of  any  recognized 
body  of  pedagogic  principles.  He  is  content  with  categorical 
assertions  upon  questions  which  can  only  be  settled,  and  which 
are  being  settled,  by  strictly  scientific  investigations.  For 
instance,  “things  requiring  memory,”  he  roundly  tells  us, 
“  can  be  learnt  only  in  early  life  ”  (page  12).  He  thus  not  only 
ignores  the  results  obtained  by  the  experimental  investigation 
of  memory,*  but  apparently  fails  to  recognize  that  the  matter 
is  one  to  which  experiment  is  appropriate.  The  same  un¬ 
scientific  attitude  is  shown  in  his  dogmatic  description  of  the 
psychological  differences  between  the  sexes  (page  17).  If  any 
competent  psychologist  thought  this  description  worthy  of 
discussion,  it  would  be  entertaining  to  hear  his  views. 

Prof.  Armstrong  is  less  inaccurate  in  details,  but  I  cannot 
think  that  his  general  attitude  is  more  scientific  than  Prof. 
Perry’s.  His  abuse  of  our  present  methods  of  education  and 
of  those  by  whom  they  are  employed  is  at  least  equally  indis¬ 
criminate.  “  What  we  are  pleased  to  call  education  is,  for 


*  See,  for  instance,  Watt,  “  The  Economy  and  Training  of 
Memory  ”  (page  29).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  true  that  our 
memory  is  strongest  from  the  first  few  years  of  life  up  to  about  the 
tenth  or  thirteenth  year,  and  then  begins  to  weaken.  This  has  been 
proved  by  experiment.”  A  sketch  of  the  evidence  is  then  given. 


the  most  part,  so  futile  in  substance  and  in  its  results  that 
.  ...  in  my  opinion,  we  should  all  be  the  better  without  most 
of  it,  men  and  women  alike.  So  far  as  so-called  intellectual 
education  is  concerned,  learning  to  read  seems  to  me  the  one 
thing  worth  doing ;  at  present  it  is  the  thing  most  neglected 
in  the  schools  ”  (page  8).  Prof.  Armstrong’s  ideals  seem  to 
have  been  least  inadequately  realized  by  the  old  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  he  appears  to  regard  “  The  Teaching  of 
Scientific  Method”  as  the  last  word  on  science  teaching.  The 
wretched  treatises  on  psychology  or  logic,  of  which  Prof. 
Perry  speaks,  are  probably  not  less  distasteful  to  Prof.  Arm¬ 
strong. 

I  have  called  attention  to  the  weakness  rather  than  to  the 
strength  of  those  two  addresses,  partly  because  1  think  some 
protest  should  be  raised  against  the  action  of  the  Education 
Section  of  the  British  Association  in  allowing  papers  like 
these  to  be  read  at  its  meetings.  In  no  other  section  would 
the  readers  of  the  chief  papers  be  men  who  are  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  scientific  progress  of  their  subject.  The  new 
science  of  education  is  fighting  for  recognition,  and  we 
should  have  hoped  that  the  British  Association  would  have 
thrown  its  whole  weight  upon  the  side  of  progress.  Sec¬ 
tion  L,  however,  still  halts  between  two  opinions.  We  can 
only  trust  that  in  the  future  the  true  scientists  will  gain  the 
upper  hand,  and  that  without  fear  or  favour  the  section  will 
devote  itself  to  its  proper  work,  the  advancement  of  science  in. 
the  field  of  education. 


MONTESSOR1SM  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS* 

By  Norman  MacMunn. 

To-night  I  feel  something  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  who. 
has  reached  land  at  last :  for  to  read  a  paper  before  such  mixed 
audiences  as  those  which  I  have  had  to  address  hitherto  is  to 
commit  oneself  to  a  very  anxious  and  very  hazardous  task. 
Here  I  can  at  least  feel  sure  that  certain  postulates  have 
been  already  conceded  to  me.  I  should  not,  I  take  it,  pass  for 
a  hopeless  lunatic  were  I  to  assert  that  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  that  a  natural  child  wants  to  do  is  to  loaf;  or  if  I 
alleged  that  a  child  prefers  to  work  actively  because  it  is  its 
nature,  and  not  because  it  wishes  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
make  war  upon  adult  humanity ;  or,  again,  were  I  to  hazard 
the  opinion  that  a  child’s  love  of  play  corresponds  precisely 
with  that  love  of  work  which  has  been  found  at  rare  intervals 
among  the  grown-up  portion  of  the  community. 

This  sort  of  preliminary  foundation-work,  I  think  then,  I 
am  entitled  to  neglect.  But  I  dare  not,  and  I  could  not  if  I 
dared,  omit  a  brief  word  expressive  of  the  wonderful  inspira¬ 
tion  I  have  gained  from  the  work  of  a  woman  who  to  my 
prejudiced  and  possibly  over-fervent  mind  has  —  if  human 
beings  are  to  be  valued  by  the  measure  of  their  probable  con¬ 
tribution  to  eventual  human  progress — already  taken  her  place 
among  the  very  greatest  personalities  in  the  history  of  modern, 
civilization.  Like  all  truly  wonderful  people,  Montessori  has. 
quickly  convinced  the  world  of  very  small  people  that  her 
message  has  nothing  new  for  them — a  truth  which  is  a  perfect, 
truth,  but  which  does  not  in  the  least  degree  in  the  world, 
redound  to  their  credit.  No  great  reformer  has  ever  drawn 
his  inspiration  entirely  from  within  ;  and  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  reform  have  always  been  the  drawing  together  of  the- 
threads  of  contemporary  tendencies  into  one  wide  and  com¬ 
pelling  principle  of  action.  And  to  Montessori  we  owe  the- 
special  debt  of  gratitude  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  education  she  has  comfirmed  the  conclusions  of  tfae- 
philosopher  and  of  the  seer,  as  well  as  of  the  empiricist,  along 
a  line  of  pure  and  positive  scientific  reasoning. 

This  said,  1  shall  start  without  more  ado  on  the  assumption 
that  for  a  child  work  and  play  are  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
essence,  and  that  in  practice  we  can  always  turn  work  to  play 
or  play  to  work  by  varying  the  pace  at  which  either  is 
pursued.  Slow  down  the  pace  of  football,  and  the  boy  will  be 
slowly  and  unwillingly  pushing  his  way  through  an  obstruc- 


*  Read  at  the  Montessori  Conference  at  West  Runton,  July  25, 
1914,  and  published  by  arrangement  with  the  author  and  the 
Montessori  Society. 
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tive  crowd  to  reach  some  wished-for  goal ;  quicken  the  pace 
of  the  dullest  of  reasonably  easy  interrogatories,  and  you  get 
a  series  of  the  most  fascinating  puzzles.  The  sole  problem 
that  remains  to  be  solved,  then,  is  :  By  what  means  can  we 
so  quicken  the  pace  of  class-work  that  the  young  mind  will 
spontaneously  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  play  ? 

I  have  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  arrive  at  some  solu¬ 
tion  which  would  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  collec¬ 
tively  taught  class.  For  I  had  to  be  sure  that  the  remedy 
could  not  be  found  here  before  invoking  a  method  which 
should  dispense  with  collective  teaching  and  replace  it  with 
the  mutual  teaching  in  which  I  have  come  to  believe  as  the 
real  hope  of  education  in  the  future.  But,  try  as  I  might,  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  means  by  which  an  active  and  healthy 
child  could  be  persuaded  to  enjoy  doing  its  work  by  proxy, 
or  take  joy  in  listening  to  other  children  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  it  was  longing  to  answer  itself.  I  need  not,  I  think,  with 
an  audience  so  intelligently  sympathetic  as  the  one  which  I 
have  before  me  at  the  present  moment,  show  by  a  process  of 
elimination  that  all  collective  questioning  must  inevitably  fail 
to  interest  a  young  child  for  any  length  of  time  together  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  healthy  child  wants  to  act  and  not 
to  watch  others  acting,  to  answer  questions  that  are  arranged 
on  the  plane  of  its  own  understanding  and  not  on  that  of 
another.  May  I  assume,  then,  as  a  perfectly  safe  hypothesis 
that  there  are  extremely  few  children  for  whom  the  class-work 
of  the  ordinary  school  has  the  least  real  and  personal  appeal  ? 

Now  suppose  you  put  two  boys  to  work  together  who  are 
much  at  the  same  point  of  attainment,  who  are  provided  with 
material  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  adapted  to  their  needs, 
not  only  will  you  immediately  notice  in  both  children  an 
extraordinary  sense  of  relief,  but  you  will  find  within  a  very 
few  minutes  that  they  have  discovered  that  they  are  playing 
a  wholly  delightful  game.  Small  faces  will  be  flushed,  eyes  , 
will  have  brightened,  and  you  will  very  soon  hear  remarks  as 
to  the  quick  passing  of  the  time,  as  to  the  fun  that  it  has  been, 
and  other  naive  statements  that  are  meant  not  as  a  compliment 
to  a  method,  but  as  the  fervid  statement  of  the  common  feeling 
of  the  class.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will  get  the  same  result 
from  a  boy  in  his  teens,  for  such  a  boy  has  been  corrupted  to 
the  very  roots  of  his  nature  by  that  artificial  antithesis 
between  work  and  play  which  I  maintain  has  been  imposed 
upon  him  literally  against  the  grain  of  his  own  original 
tendencies.  If  sympathizers  will  content  themselves  by 
experimenting  at  first  with  boys  of  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  they  will  both  get  a  better  result,  and  they  will 
assuredly  have  proved  that,  without  the  evils  of  repression 
and  with  a  liberal  provision  for  the  real  activities  of  their 
children,  the  time  will  come  when  this  vicious  separation  of 
work  from  play  will  be  as  rare  in  the  boy  of  sixteen  as  we  can 
now  make  it  in  any  boy  of  anti-adolescent  years.  Remember 
that  but  yesterday  we  were  told  that  Montessorism  was  all 
very  fine  for  boys  of  four,  even  for  boys  of  seven,  but  that  a 
boy  of  twelve  would  very  soon  show  that  he  not  only 
needed,  but  rather  liked  a  little  of  the  mailed  fist.  Well,  I 
venture  to  say  that  we  have  proved  up  to  the  hilt  that  they 
were  not  only  wrong,  but  as  far  from  being  right  as  one  is 
able  to  go  even  in  this  world  of  constant  fallacy  and  self- 
deception.  Indeed,  nothing  has  surprised  and  delighted  me 
more  than  to  find  how,  without  even  the  priceless  boon  of  free 
development  in  earliest  years,  a  boy  of  twelve  can  quite  lose 
the  sense  that  French  verbs  were  invented  by  monsters  among 
the  giants  for  every  school-going  dwarf.  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  prepared  to  go  before  a  Commissioner  for  Oaths 
and  make  the  most  formally  correct  declaration  that  a  small 
boy  of  ten  has  refused  picture  books  because,  as  he  has  told 
me,  he  couldn’t  leave  his  verbs.  He  was  not  a  little  “  swot,” 
to  use  a  schoolboy  word — in  fact,  his  father  unwittingly  paid 
the  highest  compliment  to  me  when  he  remarked :  “  Yes, 
Reggie  will  do  anything  but  work.”  This,  of  course  was  the 
precise  reverse  of  the  truth,  for  Reggie  was  nature’s  hard 
worker  who  had  not  yet  been  converted  into  the  particular 
kind  of  loafer  or  artificially  concent  rati  ve  worker — whom 
most  schoolmasters  adore. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  grossly  clumsy  material  with  which  I 
have  managed  to  awake  the  constant  enthusiasm  of  three  of 
my  lower  forms,  and  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  interest 
among  their  seniors,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  with  the 
publication  of  carefully  contrived  printed  matter  and  the 


application  of  it  by  understanding  teachers,  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  greatest  intellectual  renaissance  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  To  an  ordinary  audience  I  dare  make  no  such 
seemingly  preposterous  statement,  but  most  of  you  have  seen 
a  vision  when  Montessori  came  into  your  lives,  and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  I  am  not  alone  in  believing  that  a  childhood  spent 
in  voluntary  creation,  in  voluntary  research,  and  in  voluntary 
absorption  of  knowledge  will  give  a  man  who,  as  compared 
with  the  products  of  existing  schools,  will  be  a  wonder  both 
in  practical  efficiency  and  in  general  social  value. 

My  greatest  anxiety  just  now  is  as  to  the  success  of  my 
earliest  printed  textbooks.  If  these  pay  their  way,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  ask  for  more ;  but  we  have  certainly  not  yet  printed 
enough  to  be  able  to  test  the  method  properly  even  in  one 
out  of  many  subjects.  The  scope  for  material  is  practically 
infinite.  I  shall  not  consider  that  we  have  really  set  the  ball 
rolling  until  at  least  one  hundred  little  volumes  have  been 
published  to  cover  four  or  five  of  the  principal  subjects.  And 
the  unfortunate  thing  is  that,  short  of  a  fine  faith  and  unlimited 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  experimenters,  we  may  never  reach 
anything  like  that  amount  of  necessary  material. 

For  those  who  have  not  read  any  explanation  of  my  method, 
I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the  principles  on 
which  my  boys  pursue  their  work  in  partnership.  In  French 
conversation  each  boy  has  before  him  either  a  red  book  or  a 
blue  book.  These,  while  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
degree  of  difficulty,  pursue  a  slightly  different  treatment  of 
action  and  therefore  of  vocabulary.  In  the  left-hand  margin 
of  the  page  are  what  we  call  for  want  of  a  better  term,  “  stage 
directions,”  telling  the  questioning  partner  what  action  to 
carry  out  while  he  is  asking  the  question  before  him.  He 
then  checks  his  co-worker’s  reply  from  the  answer  which 
always  follows  immediately  in  the  book. 

Later  on  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  same  marginal 
instructions,  very  little  boys  should  not  make  animals  and  men 
and  staircases  and  endless  other  things  in  plasticine  or  in 
wood — why  Goethe’s  puppet  show,  besides  training  them  in 
dramatic  principles,  should  not  give  them  the  foundation  of  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  action  not  only  in  foreign  languages, 
but,  for  very  little  boys,  in  their  mother  tongue.  In  fact  one 
of  the  dreams  of  my  life  is  that  boys  shall  leave  school  with  a 
power  of  expression  in  their  own  language  such  as  is  only 
found  at  present  in  those  of  special  gift  or  special  training. 
Towards  this  end  I  have  made  much  use  of  missing  word 
games,  which  I  think  have  made  a  more  general  appeal  than 
any  single  device  I  have  so  far  employed.  The  missing  word 
is  sometimes  a  word  necessary  to  make  sense,  sometimes  the 
correction  of  a  given  faulty  word,  sometimes  a  synonym, 
sometimes  even  throws  light  on  some  problem  of  spelling  or 
of  pronunciation.  A  device  in  French  which  has  been  popular 
both  in  lower  and  in  middle  forms  has  been  a  sentence-building 
game,  where  short  phrases  with  translation  added  are  combined 
together  in  every  imaginable  way. 

For  middle  forms  I  hope  shortly  to  issue  sectional  textbooks 
of  conversational  French  .grammar. 

When  I  come  to  other  people’s  subjects  I  feel  more  diffidence 
in  the  laying  down  of  principles.  But  I  feel  sure  that  the 
classical  languages  lend  themselves  ideally  to  partnership 
treatment,  more  especially  if  the  Perse  school  methods  are 
going  to  be  widely  adopted.  In  geography  there  are,  of  course, 
endless  applications,  from  plasticine  modelling  —  with  stage 
directions  again — to  missing  word  tests,  to  guessing  games,  to 
map-reading  contests,  and  to  the  judgment  of  distances  and 
of  routes  as  checked  by  an  A  B  0  railway  guide.  The  detail 
of  history  could  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  questioning 
between  the  partners,  the  richer  and  more  dramatic  and  more 
intellectual  aspects  of  it  being  studied  individually  through 
biographies,  through  fine  editions  of  reliable  general  books, 
from  anything  short  of  the  old-fashioned  textbook.  To  my 
mind  there  is  no  branch  of  any  subject  that  is  incapable  of 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  work  in  partnership ;  but  here,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  I  am  not  implying  that  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  precisely  on  what  lines  the  adaptation  is  to  be 
made.  What  I  mean  is  this :  All  that  partnership  material 
demands  is  that  it  should  consist  of  problems  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  series  of  either  question  and  answer  or  to  a  series 
of  simple  puzzles.  I  fancy  the  missing  word,  humble  device 
though  it  be,  is  going  to  be  our  most  general  stand-by  when 
other  contrivances  are  found  wanting.  Take  such  a  simple 
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problem  as  teaching  the  contemporaneity  of  great  authors,  or 
of  great  authors  with  great  painters.  Any  teacher  present 
will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  when  I  say  that  the  average  boy 
is  extraordinarily  weak  in  any  adequate  sense  as  to  the  period 
at  which  a  given  great  figure  in  literature  or  the  arts  was 
alive.  Well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  begin  a  sentence  with, 

for  example,  “  G-oldsmith  was  a  contemporary  of  ( - ),”  and 

place  in  brackets  for  the  use  of  the  questioner  the  name  of 
Goldsmith’s  contemporaries,  and  I  warrant  you  will  find  that 
your  boys  will  see  an  extraordinary  fascination  in  trying  to 
place  the  right  people  together.  The  old-fashioned  pedagogue 
would  here  twit  me  with  a  very  mechanical  ideal,  but,  if  I  did 
not  content  myself  with  murmuring  something  about  a  glass 
house,  I  would  inform  him  that  I  could  prove  to  him  that  the 
exercise  is  only  theoretically  and  objectively  mechanical :  to 
the  boy’s  mind  it  presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  most  stimu¬ 
lating  and  far  from  unintellectual  game.  And  I  am  a  good 
enough  Montessorian  to  say  that,  if  boys  take  to  it  as  the  fish 
to  water,  that  is  sufficient  evidence  for  me  that  it  is  going  to 
do  them  good. 

I  turn  now  to  larger  questions  of  the  future,  and  if  I  have 
left  certain  points  connected  with  partnership  teaching  rather 
vague,  I  shall  be  glad  to  endeavour  to  throw  further  light 
upon  them  by  the  answering  of  questions  at  the  close  of  this 
paper. 

Now  I  think  that  partnership  teaching  has  given  us  a  clear 
line  of  approach  to  the  commonwealth  school — -the  natural 
sequel  to  the  Montessori  training  in  early  childhood.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  it  is  the  only  line  of  approach,  and,  for  the  child 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  Montessori  class,  I  believe  that 
purely  individual  self-teaching  is  perfectly  possible.  But  we 
who  teach  in  secondary  schools  have  a  very  special  problem, 
in  that  we  have  to  deal  with  children  at  various  stages  of 
corruption  by  repressive  education.  It  is  quite  useless  to  say 
to  such  children,  as  we  very  well  might  say  to  a  child  brought 
lip  in  freedom  :  “  I  am  sure  you  will  like  geography.  Here  is 
a  book;  take  and  read  it.”  If  the  child  were  really  free,  he 
would  immediately  say  that  he  did  not  like  it  a  bit ;  that  many 
other  children  never  liked  it  a  bit,  and  that  he  had  had  to  do 
it  at  the  school  from  which  he  had  come.  And  by  what  means 
could  we  tempt  this  child  to  work  individually  at  a  subject 
against  which  he  had  an  almost  ineradicable  prejudice?  But 
start  him  in  a  partnership,  the  very  novelty  of  which  secures 
his  attention  in  those  precious  few  moments  of  introduction, 
and  a  game  association  will  quickly  be  formed  which  I  go  so 
far  as  to  say  will  completely  obliterate  the  disagreeable  impres¬ 
sion  derived  from  unwilling  and  inactive  work  in  the  past. 
Here  then  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  introducing  post-Montessori  teaching  for  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  freedom  in  earlier  childhood. 

I  am  asked  many  questions  about  the  form  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  the  boys  have  devised  in  my  various  forms.  Well, 
my  Form  III  will  have  nothing  of  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment.  For  one  thing  they  are  far  too  happily  busy  to  be 
bothered  with  it ;  for  another,  they  are  too  proud  of  their 
capacity  to  work  in  complete  freedom  to  care  for  laws  that 
imply  a  distrust  of  themselves.  One  new  boy,  having  heard 
that  some  of  the  higher  forms  had  their  chairman,  proposed 
that  the  third  form  should  follow  their  example.  There  was 
an  instant  and  unanimous  protest,  and  ridicule  was  poured 
upon  the  bigger  boys  for  wanting  to  spend  their  time  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  what  they  ought  to  do  instead  of  in  doing  it.  And  it 
is  the  simple  truth,  and  nothing  more  or  less,  that  my  younger 
boys  have  been  too  happily  active  to  have  had  need  to  lay 
down  the  lines  of  their  own  activity.  With  the  bigger  boys  it 
is  otherwise.  Their  initiative,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
being  inferior  in  degree,  they  feel  the  need  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  influence  of  the  collective  sanction  of  their  class-com¬ 
panions.  In  a  completely  emancipated  school  I  do  not  think 
that  any  machinery  of  government  would  be  called  into  action 
in  the  classroom  itself.  It  might  not  even  be  strictly  speak¬ 
ing  necessary  in  boys’  hours  of  recreation  ;  but  I  think  it  has 
its  clear  uses  here,  as  indeed  have  all  forms  of  voluntary 
organization  which  offer  a  training  in  citizenship.  This  idea 
will  have  impressed  itself  very  definitely  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  Little  Commonwealth. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  of  my  audience  have  resented  the 
mixing  of  boys  of  the  most  widely  differing  ages  in  the 
ordinary,  class.  But  there  must  have  been  many  who  have 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  associate  together  in  their  work 
boys  of  thirteen  and  boys  of  seventeen  merely  on  the  grounds 
of  a  parity  of  formal  intellectual  attainments  was  against 
every  principle  of  child  psychology.  The  contrasts  of  person¬ 
ality  and  the  nature  of  a  fitting  personal  appeal  before  and 
after  adolescence  obviously  differ  to  the  widest  possible  extent. 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  see  the  way  to  a  complete  and  wholly 
healthy  revolution  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school  class. 
With  partnership  work  and  the  possibilities  it  offers  in  ad¬ 
justment  to  individual  needs,  we  can  class  boys  according  to 
no  principle  of  classification  other  than  that  of  the  age  they 
happen  to  have  reached.  To  my  way  of  thinking  we  have 
here  a  factor  of  incalculable  importance.  No  longer  need  we 
fear  to  be  babyish  in  the  spirit  of  our  work  for  half  our  classes, 
or  too  advanced  in  our  ideas  for  the  other  half.  However 
much  difference  there  may  be  in  mere  intellectual  attainments, 
there  can  be  only  one  general  standard  of  psychological  appeal 
instead  of  three  or  four. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  often  that  I  am  in  no  way  in  favour 
of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  partnership  work  as 
the  sole  possible  provision  for  the  free  activities  of  children. 
The  only  point  on  which  I  stand  firm  is  the  view  that  the  sole 
solution  of  the  problems  of  education  lies  in  the  free,  self- 
governing  school.  If  free  activities  are  best  evoked  by  the 
combination  of  partnership  teaching  with  the  dramatic  me¬ 
thod,  with  research  work  in  the  library,  and  with  other  devices 
calculated  to  associate  work  with  the  childish  instinct  to  work 
in  play,  then  I  shall  be  the  first  to  welcome  this  more  diversi¬ 
fied  program,  and  to  see  in  it  all  that  really  matters — a  way 
to  evoking  spontaneity  and  to  giving  the  children  room  in 
which  to  grow.  But  I  cannot  help  saying  that  those  who  are 
inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  partnership  work  have  a  curious 
aversion  to  showing  me  a  better  way  of  introducing  life  and 
happiness  into  the  schoolroom.  Well,  if  their  implicit  con¬ 
tention  is  that  existing  schools  give  us  all  that  we  need  either 
of  happiness  or  activity,  either  they  or  I  must  be  suffering 
under  a  very  dangerous  delusion.  And  it  is  certainly  very 
strange  that  the  happy  work  which  the  ordinary  schoolboy  is 
alleged  to  be  carrying  out  with  such  breathless  excitement 
cannot  admittedly  be  secured  at  all  without  a  complicated 
system  of  rewards  and  punishments — unless,  indeed,  these  are 
added  as  a  check  on  a  dangerous  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  to 
provide  for  the  possible  perils  of  overwork. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
few  words  about  the  general  outlook  for  our  movement,  for 
the  lesser  problem  of  the  emancipated  secondary  school  in¬ 
cludes  the  greater  problem  of  child  emancipation.  Well, 
there  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  the  movement  must 
evolve,  that  we  must  prove  things  in  practice,  and  the  like. 
May  I  say  that  I  believe  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  there 
can  never  be  any  practical  proof  that  will  appeal  to  the  type 
of  mind  that  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  principles  of 
our  theory  ?  For  myself,  I  dare  not  hold  back  for  one  minute 
from  the  work  of  spreading  the  new  truths  on  which  Montes- 
sorism  depends  for  its  existence.  We  have  heard  a  new  cry 
of  the  children.  What  right  have  we  to  sit  still  for  one 
moment  once  we  have  heard  that  cry?  Are  we  to  spend 
years  in  academic  discussions  as  to  whether  the  child  ought  to 
be  crying,  or  to  push  on  to  its  rescue,  and  help  to  dry  its  tears 
not  this  one  time,  but  for  ever  ?  And  every  minute  that  we 
hesitate  means  not  only  the  endangering  of  the  welfare  of  every 
child  we  know,  but  almost  a  wilful  retarding  of  the  speed  of 
human  progress.  Let  us  look  with  inward  contempt  upon 
the  man  who  wonders  whether  the  new  child  will  know  more 
or  less  of  Greek  accents  or  of  the  manufactures  of  Galashiels, 
and  let  us  honour  first  that  simple  mother  whose  first  prayer 
is  that  her  child  may  grow  up  wise  and  strong  and  beautiful. 
And  thus  our  missionai’y  work  begins  now  and  must  be  in¬ 
cessant.  No  one  must  be  too  humble  to  hear  our  message. 
Our  audience  is  the  collier  and  the  nursemaid  and  the  work- 
house  master  just  as  much  as  the  Rector  of  a  University  or  the 
playful  patron  ot  every  new  movement  under  the  sun.  Indeed 
the  time  will  come  when  the  amateur  supporter  will  be  a  veri¬ 
table  thorn  in  our  flesh,  when  we  shall  have  mentally  to  im¬ 
pose  a  test  of  truth  and  ardent  faith  on  all  who  claim  admission 
to  our  ranks.  If  the  Montessori  Society  has  by  its  own  will  been 
doomed,  I  can  only  say,  “Let  a  wider  league  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  child  take  its  place.  And  let  its  members  get  to  work  with 
all  the  childlike  ardour  and  the  simple  faith  of  the  children  they 
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are  seeking  to  serve.  Let  them  think  of  the  simple  penny 
pamphlet  for  the  simple  mother  as  well  as  of  drawing-room 
meetings  at  which  our  new  toy  will  be  praised  to  our  faces  and 
sneered  at  behind  our  backs.”  We  have  first  to  show  that  we 
are  in  earnest — which  very  few  people  will  as  yet  believe.  If 
there  is  anything  that  English  people  hate  and  capitulate  to  in 
order  to  save  themselves  trouble,  it  is  a  really  earnest  man.  In¬ 
deed,  many  a  good  cause  has  been  won  by  sheer  bluff  when  good 
reasoning  would  have  failed  to  achieve  its  end.  But  I  do  beg 
of  you  not  to  think  that  people  are  going  to  evolve  mysteriously 
into  intelligent  human  beings  thirsting  for  the  light.  We  have 
to  come  out  on  to  the  field  and  give  battle.  And  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  our  case  is  not  merely  positive  and  constructive.  For 
some  time  to  come  our  best  weapon  may  very  well  be  the 
pointing  out  of  the  hideousness  and  the  inefficacy  of  existing 
provisions  for  the  growth  of  the  children.  Even  the  man 
who  repairs  one’s  boots  likes  to  talk  about  that.  Well,  en¬ 
courage  him  to  talk,  and  tell  him  a  little  more  as  a  sequel  to 
his  own  story. 

Above  all,  let  us  beware  of  the  apostle  of  compromise.  That 
compromise  exists  already  in,  say,  one-tenth  of  the  secondary 
schools  in  England,  and  I  urge  that  it  is  the  most  disastrous 
compromise  ever  devised  by  man.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
what  our  history  books  used  to  call  the  rule  of  the  rod  of  iron 
is  not  better  than  this  system  of  beating  a  boy  one  minute  and 
telling  him  that  he  is  the  captain  of  his  soul  the  next.  If  there 
is  anything  calculated  to  make  a  boy  a  time-server  and  a 
liar,  it  is  this  confusing  and  demoralizing  alternation  of  dis¬ 
ciplinary  methods.  And  be  on  the  look-out  constantly  for 
the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing — the  man  or  woman  who  claims 
to  have  been  the  most  emancipatory  of  parents,  while  inhibit¬ 
ing,  by  every  process  of  weak  indulgence  and  unhealthy 
stimulus  the  real  energies  of  his  children. 

Let  us  beware  of  being  too  nice  on  points  of  detail  in  our 
appreciation  of  different  methods  tending  to  the  emancipation 
of  the  child.  The  movement  is  as  yet  too  young  for  that. 
And,  after  all,  the  differences  in  the  ideals  of  Mr.  Lane,  of 
Mme  Montessori,  and  of  Miss  Finlay  Johnson  are  infinitely 
less  essential  than  their  community  of  aim.  I  can  only  pray 
that  the  greatness  of  conception  that  one  finds  in  the  theories 
and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Lane  will  pass  on  to  others,  and  that 
our  League,  whenever  it  may  come  into  being,  will  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  breadth  of  scope  and  singleness  of  purpose. 

It  is  the  experimenter  who  will  suffer  most  from  the  stress 
of  scepticism,  of  narrow  criticism*  and  of  a  failure  to  distinguish 
the  essentials  in  results  from  the  tawdry  ornaments  that  have 
so  long  passed  for  the  reality.  There  are  no  tests  for  true 
knowledge  such  as  there  are  for  a  shallow  deposit  of  academi¬ 
cally  acquired  information.  There  are  few  people  who  know 
as  yet  whether  a  child  is  growing  wisely  and  well.  Only  two 
kinds  of  people  perhaps  really  know  it — a  good  mother  and 
a  man  or  woman  with  the  understanding  heart  of  a  child. 
Meantime,  I  ask  for  confidence  in  the  true  emancipationist 
whether  you  like  or  dislike  the  details  of  his  methods.  He 
cannot  give  you  perfection,  but  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  whole¬ 
hearted  emancipationist  he  will  at  least  be  endeavouring  to 
give  you  good  and  healthy  growth.  He  is  striving  to  give  you 
something  better  than  can  be  given  you  in  the  best  of  tradi¬ 
tional  schools  and  something  that  will  help  us  on  to  a  truer 
ideal  and  a  wiser  and  happier  world. 


The  King  and  Forestry. — It  is  understood  that  the  King 
has  given  permission  for  an  area  on  the  Sandringham  Estate 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cambridge  University 
School  of  Forestry,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  purposes 
of  experiment  and  demonstration. 


Scholastic  F acilities  for  Refugees. — The  Academic  Staff 
of  University  of  London,  University  College,  are  prepared  to 
offer  hospitality  to  about  seventy  members  of  French  and 
Belgian  Universities,  whether  professors,  teachers,  or  stu¬ 
dents,  men  or  women,  who  may  have  found,  or  who  find,  it 
necessary  to  take  refuge  in  this  country.  Special  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of 
French  and  Belgian  students  who  desire  to  continue  their 
studies  in  London. 


A  HOLIDAY  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE  WAR. 

By  W.  Norton  Thomas. 


Newspapers  teem  nowadays  with  suggestions,  more  or  less  serious, 
as  to  the  guarantees  and  concessions  that  will  be  required  from  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  close  of  this  war.  The  hard-working  community  of 
teachers  might  well  put  forward,  among  so  many  other  demands, 
their  own  claim  for  compensation — “  Germany,  what  have  you  done 
with  our  holidays  ?” 

As  a  modern  language  master  intending  to  study  phonetics  for 
a  month  at  the  University  of  Grenoble,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  French  life  in  the  South  of  France  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  the  war.  I  left  Charing  Cross  by  the  Continental  Express  on 
Friday,  July  31,  when  the  political  situation  was,  although  very 
grave,  by  no  means,  hopeless.  I  was  again  reminded,  however,  of  its 
growing  intensity  by  the  eager  crowd  waiting  at  the  Gare  du  Nord, 
Paris,  for  the  latest  news  from  England.  Paris  seemed  that  night 
a-tingle  with  excitement,  although  considerable  optimism  still  pre¬ 
vailed.  My  next  day  was  spent  entirely  in  the  train,  which,  after 
skirting  the  Lac  de  Bourget,  sacred  to  Lamartine,  and  passing 
through  beautiful  Chambery,  reached  Grenoble  about  8.30  p.m. 

The  Government  order  for  general  mobilization  had  preceded  me 
by  three  or  four  hours,  and  retreat  to  Paris  was  already  cut  off. 
Carriages  for  soldiers  and  munitions  had  even  been  added  to  the 
train  on  its  way,  and  the  news  was  on  everyone’s  lips.  In  many 
compartments  women  were  crying,  for  few  hoped  much  from  the 
thick-typed  message  of  the  President  on  the  mobilization  placards — 
“  La  mobilisation  n’est  pas  la  guerre.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
were  well  pleased  at  the  idea  of  coming  to  grips  again  with  their 
hereditary  foe,  and  passed  the  news  along  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
— “  (^a  y  est.” 

I  stepped  down  from  the  train  at  Grenoble  into  a  town  a-throb. 
The  hotel  proprietor  seemed  to  think  that  coming  at  such  a  time  for  a 
holiday  course  was  an  eccentricity  truly  English.  “  And  English 
girls,  your  compatriots,  have  also  arrived  for  the  course,  travelling 
alone  !  .  .  .”  His  gestures  were  truly  Gallic.  The  next  morning, 
Sunday,  August  2,  I  went  to  a  general  meeting  of  students,  held  in 
the  University.  There  Prof.  Rosset,  the  organizer  of  the  courses  and 
specialist  in  phonetics,  w'as  present  to  tell  us  there  would  be  no 
official  course,  and  that  he  advised  students  to  leave  France  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  himself,  as  a  sergeant,  was  leaving  for  the  front  the 
next  day. 

So  ended  my  hopes  of  the  Diploma  in  Higher  Phonetics.  As  for 
leaving  France,  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  Paris  was  completely 
shut  off.  A  few  of  us  went  to  the  station  in  the  afternoon,  intending 
to  get  to  England  via  Marseilles,  only  to  find  every  door  guarded,  as 
the  trains  were  all  required  for  soldiers.  Some  students  who  had 
gone  by  morning  trains  were  forced  to  get  out  en  route  to  make  room 
for  the  conscripts.  A  little  later  a  placard  was  put  up  announcing 
that  no  civilian  could  travel  for  at  least  a  week.  A  “  wait-and- 
see  ”  policy  was  therefore  necessary  for  us  all.  About  three  hundred 
students  were  in  the  town,  chiefly  Russians,  Italians,  English,  and 
Americans.  The  Germans  and  Austrians  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
when  news  of  the  mobilization  first  came,  and  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  in  a  farewell  speech  made  a  fortnight  later,  declared  that 
they  would  never  again  be  admitted  to  the  University — “  Ni  eux  ni 
leurs  compatriotes.” 

During  this  extraordinary  holiday  at  Grenoble  we  were  not  able  to 
make  many  mountain  excursions,  since  a  laissez-passer  had  to  be 
obtained  each  time  that  the  boundaries  of  the  town  were  passed,  and 
to  get  this  permit,  with  a  crowd  of  foreigners  besieging  the  police 
station  night  and  day,  was  no  easy  matter.  There  were,  however, 
some  excellent  tennis-courts  in  the  town,  so  that  when  mountains 
failed  tennis  provided  some  relaxation. 

At  last  the  authorities  began  to  run  some  trains,  about  two  a  day, 
for  civilians  also,  and  the  majority  of  the  English  students  decided  to 
make  a  dash  for  home.  We  divided  up  into  groups  of  threes  and 
fours,  each  under  a  leader,  who  had  the  military  permit  and  the 
passports  for  his  group.  It  took  us  seven  hours  to  get  from  Grenoble 
to  Lyons,  for  the  trains,  consisting  of  third-class  carriages  only, 
stopped  at  every  station.  Even  this  paled  before  the  next  day,  when 
we  crawled  for  twenty-one  hours,  in  a  tropical  heat,  to  reach  Paris. 
Afterwards  travelling  was  quicker,  and  at  Boulogne  we  forgot  all  our 
discomforts  in  the  joy  of  seeing  the  familiar  uniforms  of  the  English 
regiments  pouring  from  their  transports  into  the  town. 

Though  not  the  type  of  holiday  expected,  this  stay  at  Grenoble 
was  most  valuable  for  the  insight  it  afforded  into  French  national 
character.  No  witness  of  their  mobilization  can  doubt  that  it  is  solid 
as  well  as  gay,  as  capable  of  earnest  resolve  as  of  elegant  speeches, 
and  as  determined  to  fight  out  this  struggle  to  the  end  as  we 
ourselves. 
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REVIEWS. 


“  Blackie’s  Library  of  Pedagogics.”- — (1)  The  Young  Teacher’s 
Primer.  By  J.  S.  Davis.  (Is.  net.)  (2)  Educative  Toys. 
By  J.  J.  Findlay  and  K.  Steel.  (Is.  6d.  net.)  (3)  A  Pur¬ 
vey  of  Elementary  English  Education.  By  E.  B.  B,. 
Prideaux.  (2s.  net.) 

These  three  volumes  will  certainly  add  to  the  value  of  this 
modest,  but  excellent,  series.  This  appears  to  be  the  day  of 
little  books,  and  people  will  face  a  small  book  who  would  be 
repelled  by  a  large  one.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  people  in 
general,  it  is  certainly  true  of  young  teachers  that  they  are 
disturbed  and  disconcerted  when  confronted  with  a  big  book 
on  their  professional  work.  Mr.  Davis  has  here  presented 
us  with  a  very  attractive  volume  that  should  form  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  to  the  practical  side  of  school  work. 
Though  he  writes  in  a  broad  spirit,  he  has  always  before  him 
the  actual  needs  of  his  readers  as  beginners  in  school  work. 
The  titles  of  his  chapters  give  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  book — Discipline,  Eye  Control,  the  Teacher’s 
Voice,  Framing  Questions,  Dealing  with  Answers,  the  Use  of 
the  Blackboard,  the  Framing  of  Lessons,  the  Illustration  of 
Lessons,  Concerning  Children.  These  are  all  subjects  that 
are  dealt  with  in  every  textbook  on  school  management, 
but  Mr.  Davis  contrives  to  give  distinction  to  what  he  writes 
by  always  keeping  well  in  the  foreground  the  notion  of  the 
“  beginner’s  ”  point  of  view.  Occasionally,  too,  as  in  the  case 
of  eye  control  and  the  voice,  he  manages  to  hit  upon  fresh 
points  that  give  character  to  the  whole.  Towards  the  end 
Mr.  Davis  exhibits  a  certain  amount  of  intelligent  Her- 
bartianism ;  but  the  more  conventional  readers  will  be 
reassured  when  they  learn  that  he  quotes,  with  approval, 
such  eminently  orthodox  authorities  as  Mr.  Barnett  and 
Edward  Thring.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  an  anxious 
teacher  may  safely  put  into  the  hands  of  beginners  over  whose 
work  he  has  not  time  enough  to  exercise  the  supervision  he 
would  like  to  give. 

Prof.  Findlay’s  book  is  of  quite  a  different  kind.  It  is 


really  the  complete  report  up  to  date  of  the  various  experi¬ 
ments  in  Montessori  methods  made  in  the  Fielden  School. 
Most  of  the  material  has  been  already  published,  but  it  is  not 
easily  accessible,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  very  satisfactory  to 
have  it  in  this  convenient  form.  Since  the  whole  of  the 
second  report  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  as  the 
reproduction  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  while  Prof. 
Findlay  and  his  colleague  Miss  Steel  approached  the  Mon¬ 
tessori  system  in  a  critical  spirit,  they  were  not  at  all  hostile 
to  that  system,  and  that  their  results  have,  on  the  whole,  gone 
to  strengthen  the  Montessori  position.  Our  authors  wisely 
decline  to  discuss  the  matter  of  origins  and  are  content  to 
take  the  Montessori  contribution  as  they  find  it.  They  have 
submitted  it  to  tests  that  they  acknowledge  to  be  far  removed 
from  those  subject  to  laboratory  control,  hut  our  authors 
maintain  that  this,  so  far  from  being  a  disqualification,  is 
really  a  recommendation  of  their  method.  The  mystery- 
mongering  of  the  dealers  in  Montessori  apparatus  comes  in  for 
well  deserved  condemnation.  The  difference  between  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  is  nowhere  of  more  importance  than  in 
dealing  with  the  implications  of  this  new  method,  and  this 
book  is  eminently  sound  on  the  point.  It  is  interesting  to 
find  the  importance  attached  by  Prof.  Findlay  and  his  col¬ 
league  to  Mrs.  Fisher’s  “  A  Montessori  Mother.”  This  gives 
us  great  satisfaction,  since  in  our  review  in  these  columns  we 
held  that  Mrs.  Fisher’s  book  is  really  more  useful  to  teachers 
and  parents  than  is  the  work  of  the  Dottoressa  herself.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  Prof.  Findlay  lays  some  stress  on  the  name 
“toys.”  One  cannot  but  feel  as  one  reads  that  there  is  a 
fresh  theory  coming  to  fruition  in  his  mind,  and  that  it  will 
have  some  connexion  with  the  term  “  educative  toys.”  By  the 
way,  the  writer  of  this  review  bought  and  used,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  a  set  of  the  apparatus  for  “  Mentics  ”  referred  to  in 
Prof.  Findlay’s  text.  It  has  gone  the  way  of  all  apparatus, 
else  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  answer  Prof.  Findlay’s 
appeal  by  sending  it  to  him.  The  third  part  of  the  book  is 
full  of  miscellaneous  information  on  the  subject,  and  will  do 
much  to  recommend  the  Montessori  ideas  to  practical  teachers 
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who  are  inclined  to  be  sceptical  about  the  visions  of  an  Italian 
seer,  but  will  be  prepared  to  listen  to  a  sincere,  but  critical, 
English  admirer. 

One  is  inclined  to  say  that  Dr.  Prideaux’s  book  is  the  most 
ambitious  of  the  three  ;  but  he  is  so  modest  in  his  professions 
that  one  feels  the  term  misplaced.  In  lecturing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Liverpool  he  found  that  he  could  get  no  satis¬ 
factory  account  of  the  development  of  elementary  education 
in  England.  He  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
American  educators  visiting  England  are  continually  com¬ 
plaining  of  just  this  lack,  and,  had  not  this  book  appeared, 
it  is  probable  that  we  should  have  had  an  American  thesis  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  For  saving  us  this  humiliation  Dr.  Prideaux 
deserves  our  cordial  thanks,  and  we  are  specially  glad  to 
render  them  in  view  of  the  excellent  piece  of  work  he  has 
given  us.  He  has  preserved  just  the  right  proportion  between 
historical  treatment  and  the  exposition  of  things  as  they 
are.  He  is  remarkably  successful  in  his  introductory  his¬ 
torical  sketch.  The  reader  gets  the  true  perspective  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  wading  through  dull  facts.  The  facts 
naturally  retain  their  dullness  as  facts,  but  Dr.  Prideaux 
contrives  to  make  them  significant.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
book  he  is  successful  in  breathing  into  his  matter  the  breath  of 
life.  There  is  no  lack  of  facts  on  the  purely  administrative 
side.  But  our  author  does  not  stop  at  facts  of  this  kind  as 
the  manner  of  some  is.  He  proceeds  to  the  things  that  matter 
from  the  truly  educational  point  of  view.  His  treatment  of 
the  training  of  teachers  is  excellent — we  suppose  it  is  because 
of  the  limitations  of  the  adjective  “  English  ”  that  we  do  not 
find  that  account  of  Stow’s  work  that  could  not  be  omitted 
from  an  account  of  “  British  education — and  his  account 
of  the  development  of  the  curriculum  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  usually  does  not  find  a  place  in  books  with  an  administra¬ 
tive  bias.  Teachers  will  be  specially  interested  in  his  treat 
ment  of  the  separate  subjects,  though  they  will  probably  be 
less  keen  on  his  sociological  theory.  But  hei’e,  by  the 
beneficent  law  of  compensation,  our  author  will  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  different  type  of  readers,  and  it  takes  all  sorts 
of  readers  to  make  up  an  efficient  public  for  an  author.  The 
appendix  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  book,  supplying, 
as  it  does,  a  great  deal  of  information  in  statistical  form. 


The  Montessori  Manual.  By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 

(5s.  net.  Kegan  Paul.) 

When  Mrs.  Fisher’s  “  The  Montessori  Mother  ”  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  these  columns,  we  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms 
because  we  regarded  it  as  the  best  book  at  that  date  on  the 
Montessori  system.  Since  then  we  have  had  Dr.  William 
Boyd’s  “  From  Locke  to  Montessori,”  which  takes  the  first 
place  among  philosophical  criticisms  without  superseding 
“  The  Montessori  Mother  ”  as  a  practical  exposition.  The 
present  manual  in  no  way  takes  the  place  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
previous  book,  but  rather  supplements  it.  We  have  here  a 
practical  guide  that  may,  with  confidence,  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  mothers  or  teachers  who  intend  to  apply  Montessori 
principles.  The  book  appeals  primarily  to  mothers,  “  but  it 
is  also  hoped  that  teachers  will  receive  valuable  hints  from 
the  suggestions  in  its  pages,  which  their  greater  experience 
and  professional  training  will  enable  them  to  expand  into 
schoolroom  exercises.”  Mrs.  Fisher  will  at  once  conciliate 
the  critical  and  well-read  teacher  by  the  way  in  which  she 
introduces  the  Montessori  contribution.  Instead  of  the  usual 
arrogant  claims,  Mrs.  Fisher  puts  the  case  truly  in  the  re¬ 
capitulatory  questions  at  the  end  :  (1)  “  Who  is  Dr.  Mon¬ 
tessori  ?  ’  ,  (2)  “  What  facts  about  children  did  she  re¬ 
discover  ?  ”  This  word  “  rediscover  ”  puts  the  professional 
teacher  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  Dot- 
toressa’s  message. 

Naturally  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the  Montessori 
apparatus  ;  but  no  one  is  more  fully  alive  than  Mrs.  Fisher 
to  the  dangers  of  over-estimating  the  mechanical  side  of  the 
method.  She  is  continually  on  her  guard,  and  keeps  the 
reader  on  his  guard,  against  substituting  the  letter  for 
the  spirit.  The  exposition  of  the  use  of  the  apparatus  is 
admirably  done  and  is  greatly  aided  by  the  many  excellent 
graphic  illustrations,  in  which  colour  is  used  where  necessary. 
No  one  who  reads  this  book  intelligently  should  have  the  least 
difficulty  in  making  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  recognized  ' 


apparatus,  while  in  addition  such  suggestions  are  made  as 
will  enable  mothers  and  teachers  to  invent  new  pieces  of 
apparatus  to  suit  the  special  needs  of  their  young  folk.  But, 
as  an  experienced  mother,  Mrs.  Fisher  knows  that  parents  are 
mainly  “concerned  with  the  prickly  questions  of  obedience 
and  the  general  disciplinary  atmosphere  of  the  young  child’s 
life.”  Accordingly  she  devotes  the  whole  of  the  final  chapter 
to  this  most  difficult  subject.  Life  she  regards  as  a  sort  of 
moral  steeplechase,  in  which  the  Montessori  apparatus 
supplies  the  appropriate  obstacles  for  the  earlier  stages.  But 
the  mere  apparatus  soon  disappears  from  the  discussion  as 
Mrs.  Fisher  gets  into  grips  with  her  real  problem.  There 
could  be  no  more  wholesome  reading  for  the  anxious,  and 
especially  over-anxious,  mother  than  the  sections  dealing 
with  “  Intelligent  Obedience  ”  and  with  “  The  Management  of 
the  very  young  Child  of  Unreasoning  Age.”  When  we  come 
to  “  How  to  Avoid  a  Brain-storm,”  we  may,  as  English  people, 
be  a  little  sceptical  about  the  violence  of  the  cerebral  disturb¬ 
ance  involved.  An  English  writer  would  hardly  say  of  a 
“  naughty  ”  little  one  that  “  the  child,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  was  insane.”  Making  allowance,  however,  for  American 
modes  of  expression,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  advice  here 
given  as  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Parents  in  par¬ 
ticular,  after  reading  this  book,  will  lay  it  down  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  knows  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  training  of  very  young  children  and  who 
answers  just  the  questions  that  every  mother  is  always 
asking. 


Geography. 

Revised  Suggestions  for  the  Teaching  of  Geography. 

(Id.  Board  of  Education.) 

Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  issue  of  these  “Sug¬ 
gestions,”  and  in  consequence  of  the  careful  checking  of 
educational  experiments,  the  Board  of  Education  now  feel 
that  thejr  can  “  give  a  more  definite  and  concrete  expression 
to  their  views  on  some  points  than  was  possible  in  1905.” 
Instalment  No.  7,  dated  February  1914,  relating  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Geography,  is  a  tvrenty-four  page  pamphlet  intended 
to  replace  Chapter  VII,  pages  40-46,  of  the  1912  reprint, 
and  contains  much  more  material.  Appendix  III,  pages 
95-103  of  the  1912  reprint,  which  contains  the  specimen 
schemes  for  teaching  geography,  has  not  yet  been  re-issued, 
though  it  is  obviously  intended  that  this  Appendix  shall  be 
modified.  Its  publication  as  early  as  possible  is  desirable, 
even  though  page  24  of  the  present  Circular  contains  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  suggestions  which  is  intended  to  assist  teachers 
in  the  framing  of  their  own  schemes. 

The  remarks  in  Circular  834  are  grouped  under  the  heads: 
(«)  Introduction,  (i)  the  Arrangement  of  School  Courses  in 
Geography,  (ii)  the  Use  of  Geographical  Books,  (iii)  Maps 
and  Atlases,  (iv)  Use  of  the  Globe.  The  form  is  rather  better 
than  that  of  the  1905  issue,  viz.:  (a)  Introduction,  (6) 
Children  under  Seven,  (c)  Younger  Scholars,  ( d )  Older 
Scholars.  The  value  of  geography  as  a  study  medium  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  reasoning  is  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
and  there  appear  to  be  indications  that  the  Board  believe  that 
geography  as  a  subject  may  be  commenced  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  child’s  school  career  than  was  suggested  in 
1905.  There  is  no  opening  definition  of  formal  geography 
in  the  present  circular,  and  the  omission  is  an  improvement. 
Paragraph  3  hints  at  various  correlations  with  other  subjects, 
and  this  is  considerably  extended  later.  It  is  suggested  that 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  per  week  proves  sufficient  for  the 
teaching  of  geography;  the  lower  figure — say,  about  forty 
hours  per  year — does  not  appear  to  err  on  the  side  of  excess 
and  would  certainly  prove  too  small  if  the  geographical 
correlations  of  the  other  subjects  were  neglected. 

In  tire  thirty-eight  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  school  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inspiring  mate¬ 
rial,  and,  throughout,  one  is  impressed  with  the  very  real 
desire  of  the  Board  to  cater  for  all  tastes;  the  elasticity  of 
treatment  allowed  will  give  scope  for  still  further  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  subject.  In  this  part  of  the  Circular  there  are 
sections  devoted  to  first  stage,  second  stage,  third  stage,  and 
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special  methods  of  treatment;  the  last  being  again  subdivided 
into  physical,  economic,  and  historical. 

Paragraph  8,  warning  against  the  learning  of  definitions 
by  rote  as  a  starting-point  for  geography  work,  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  important  to  be  reprinted,  practically 
without  alteration  of  wording,  from  the  1905  issue.  Fortun¬ 
ately  this  practice  has  now  diminished  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  is  very  little  need  for  the  caution.  Paragraph 
9  indicates  a  decided  change  of  opinion  from  that  expressed 
in  the  last  issue.  It  is  now  realized,  and  rightly  so,  that  de¬ 
tailed  work  dealing  with  the  British  Isles  frequently  proves 
of  very  little  service  to  the  budding  geographer.  The  British 
Isles  rank  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  units  for  accurate  geo¬ 
graphical  study,  and  the  work  in  elementary  schools  should 
first  aim  at  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  great  world  units  or 
natural  regions  and  then  should  trace  contrasts  and  com¬ 
parisons  with  the  home  area.  The  Archimedean  spiral  sys¬ 
tem,  whatever  be  its  theoretical  value,  works  but  poorly  in 
practice.  The  Circular  disapproves  of  the  treatment  of  the 
continents  in  any  so-called  conventional  sequence,  and  further 
suggests  that  the  continent  is  not  of  necessity  a  good  geo¬ 
graphical  unit.  Paragraph  14,  which  repeats  the  warning 
against  the  teaching  of  arbitrary  definitions,  contains  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  is  by  no  means  clear.  By  an  extreme  climate  we 
do  not  usually  mean  one  “  where  the  sunshine  is  bright  and 
often  continuous  from  dawn  to  sunset  in  winter  and  summer 
alike,  where  rain  and  snow  are  almost  unknown  except  at 
the  change  of  the  two  seasons.”  Paragraph  19  speaks  of  the 
importance  of  what  might  be  termed  “  grocer’s  shop  ”  geo¬ 
graphy,  and  here  a  hint  might  have  been  included  that  a 
school  collection  of  labels  from  packages,  boxes,  and  tins  of 
home  and  foreign  produce,  possesses  considerable  value  for 
teaching  purposes.  The  advantages  of  lessons  on  current 
geographical  topics  from  the  newspaper  are  mentioned,  and 
although  we  hardly  expect  an  official  circular  to  give  trade 
advertisements,  yet  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of 
the  excellent  Geographical  Supplements  published  from  time 
to  time  by  a  London  daily  paper  which  has  recently  been 
reduced  in  price.  Paragraph  21  appears  to  contain  an  un¬ 
necessary  statement  in  the  sentence  that  “it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  compel  a  child  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  capes, 
bays,  and  islands  round  the  coast  of  Britain.”  The  practice 
has  surely  been  discontinued  by  those  teachers  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  peruse  an  official  paper  on  the 
teaching  of  it.  In  Paragraph  29,  the  word  “  climate  ”  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  restricted  to  temperature,  for  prevailing  winds 
and  rainfall  are  mentioned  as  separate  items.  Paragraph  31 
is  very  valuable,  but  in  speaking  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
a  point  might  have  been  made  of  the  relative  absence  of  the 
grasses  in  many  parts,  olive  oil  replacing  butter,  and  so 
on.  The  fact  that  “  there  was  corn  in  Egypt  ”  would  then 
have  an  important  bearing  on  other  matters.  Paragraph  43 
speaks  of  the  advisability  of  introducing  modifications  in  a 
course  for  older  girls.  Where  possible,  modifications  should 
be  introduced  quite  early  on  account  of  the  usual  differences 
in  other  training,  particularly  with  reference  to  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  scale  drawing,  manual  instruction,  &c. 

The  section  on  the  use  of  geographical  books  contains  an 
interesting  set  of  questions  which  demand  “  library  ”  work 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars;  four  of  the  six  questions  deal 
with  economic  or  commercial  geography,  though  this  parti¬ 
cular  aspect  of  the  subject  has  received  rather  scant  treat¬ 
ment  in  Paragraphs  40  and  41.  In  the  list  of  reference  pub¬ 
lications  given  in  this  section  some  mention  might  have  been 
made  of  such  a  periodical  as  Bradshaw’s  Continental  Bailway 
Guide,  which  can  be  made  the  source  of  much  very  interest¬ 
ing  geographical  study.  Eleven  paragraphs  are  devoted  to 
maps,  atlases,  and  the  use  of  the  globe,  and  contain  hints  with 
regard  to  geographical  models  also.  The  exercises  proposed 
are  all  useful,  and  the  demand  for  more  learning  of  maps  is 
not  a  contradiction  of  statements  expressed  elsewhere.  The 
preparation  of  sectional  sketch-maps  is  rightly  emphasized 
and  should  lead  to  better  results  in  this  direction.  With 
regard  to  the  atlas  itself  little  of  originality  is  said,  photo¬ 
relief  maps  are  mildly  condemned,  and  there  are  hints  that 


the  under-crowding  of  names  on  the  maps  of  some  atlases  is 
a  disadvantage.  Finally,  the  importance  of  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  good  large  globe  is  stressed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  suggestions  will  have  a  great 
influence  for  good  in  the  development  of  the  teaching  of 
geography.  The  majority  of  the  hints  have  successfully 
borne  the  test  of  experiment,  and  their  collection  in  this 
form  is  of  direct  benefit  to  teachers,  who  also  will  gain  in¬ 
directly  by  the  Circular’s  influence  on  textbook  writers. 
The  subject  is  one  which  demands  local  differences  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  promise  of  a  separate  issue  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  Wales  is  a  recognition 
of  this  fact. 


The  Nature  and  First  Principle  of  Taxation.  By  Robert 
Jones,  B.Sc.  (P.  S.  King  &  Son.) 

This  treatise  on  the  familiar  subject  of  taxation  has  the 
interest  of  somewhat  novel  treatment  and  a  lively  style  of 
writing.  The  author  seeks  first  to  explain  the  precise  con¬ 
notation  of  a  tax,  and  then,  by  analysis  and  comparison  of 
previous  investigations,  to  arrive  at  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  underlying  taxation.  His  method  is  give  a  categorical 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  previous  writers  (publicists  and 
economists)  on  taxation  from  Hobbes  to  the  present  day,  and 
from  these  to  elicit,  having  regard  to  time  and  circumstances, 
the  essence  and  grounds  of  taxation.  His  success  is  probably 
as  great  as  the  undertaking  and  inquiry  render  possible.  At 
all  events,  the  work  supplies  a  very  extensive  survey  and 
summary  of  the  views  of  thinkers  of  all  shades  on  a  topic 
of  very  general  concern,  and  thereby  renders  a  service  of 
value  to  subsequent  students  of  taxation  by  supplying  a  good 
work  of  reference  and  commentary  on  the  subject.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  any  conclusive  answer  can  be  given  to 
the  problem  raised  of  a  single  fundamental  principle  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Taxes  have  been  levied  in  some  form  or  other  from  the 
time  when  society  became  organized,  and  they  will  continue 
to  be  exacted  in  some  form  as  long  as  society  exists,  but  on 
different  bases  as  public  opinion  and  expediency  may  direct. 
In  the  determination  of  method  rulers  have  been  guided  as 
much  by  possibilities  and  contingencies  as  by  principles,  and, 
when  the  latter  have  dictated  methods,  it  has  been  rather  on 
a  combination  of  principles  than  on  a  single  philosophic  or 
scientific  prime  basis.  In  the  abstract  some  correct  first 
principles  or  group  of  principles  of  taxation  must  exist.  Adam 
Smith’s  historic  analysis  has  long  been  held  to  supply  such  a 
basis,  and  any  attempt  to  formulate  a  deeper  analysis  usually 
starts  from  his  system.  Equity,  productiveness  or  efficiency, 
economy,  certainty,  and  convenience  all  exact  consideration. 
Succeeding  writers  have  tended  rather  to  add  to  these  prime 
desiderata  than  to  reduce  their  number  to  unity.  It  is 
obvious  that  taxation  must  yield  a  revenue  —  that  is  its 
raison  dietre — further,  the  system  should  be  framed  on  lines 
of  justice  and  equity,  and  the  yield  must  be  adequate  to  the 
demand — that  is,  the  tax  system  must  be  effective.  It  is  now 
usually  granted  that  taxation  should  not  encroach  upon  the 
“  subsistence  minimum,”  for  a  man  must  live  before  he  can 
pay  taxes.  Each  of  these  raises  difficulties  in  interpretation. 
With  the  development  of  economic  organization  new  problems 
have  arisen— whether  taxes  should  be  direct  or  indirect,  how 
far  graduation  can  be  adopted  as  a  leading  principle,  whether 
capital  or  income  afford  the  better  basis  for  taxation,  whether 
necessaries  should  be  free,  and,  if  so,  how  necessaries  are  to 
be  determined  and  defined.  All  these  and  other  questions 
are  regarded  as  inevitable  elements  in  the  problem,  and  in 
a  sense  they  have  become  fundamental  in  twentieth-century 
discussions  on  taxation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jones  has  tackled  a  very  complex 
problem,  and  one  on  which  agreement  is  probably  unattain¬ 
able.  The  value,  however,  of  such  an  inquiry  is  largely  in  the 
presentation  of  the  problem,  the  grouping  of  the  data,  and  the 
facts  involved  ;  it  diffuses  knowledge  of  the  complexity  and 
difficulty,  and  offers  help  in  the  estimate  of  the  proposals 
advanced  by  indicating  the  points  that  demand  consideration. 
On  these  grounds  we  may  regard  this  volume  as  well  worthy 
the  toil  and  ability  which  have  been  expended  upon  it.  We 
cannot,  however,  admit  the  conclusion  that  economy  is 
the  fundamental  fact  in  taxation.  Economists  lay  great 
stress  upon  economy,  efficiency,  productiveness,  and  con- 
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sider  a  tax  system  wasteful  which  does  not  secure  this  end. 
Adam  Smith,  however,  placed  equality  on  a  higher  plane 
than  economy,  and,  indeed,  an  unjust  tax  must  be  un¬ 
economic  in  its  operation.  Mr.  Jones  endeavours  to  solve 
the  relations  by  describing  economy  as  the  fundamental 
principle,  equity  as  an  ethical  principle,  convenience  and 
certainty  as  political  expediencies.  This  is  ingenious,  but  not 
convincing.  It  begs  the  question.  We  do  not  by  this  means 
arrive  at  one  fundamental  principle ;  in  fact,  they  are  all 
aspects  of  the  concrete  problem ;  they  act  and  react  upon 
one  another  and  upon  the  net  result,  and  no  one  can  be  dis¬ 
regarded  in  a  wise  system  of  taxation.  All  existing  systems 
of  taxation  can  be  criticized  from  one  or  several  of  these 
points  of  view.  Various  considerations  help  to  determine  the 
methods  actually  adopted ;  systems  are  a  compromise  and  an 
attempt  at  adjustment  to  circumstances,  established  customs, 
prejudices,  and  interests,  as  well  as  to  conformity  with  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  Economy  cannot  be  secured  by  a  tax  system 
which  is  inequitable,  for  injustice  in  taxation  effects  an 
economic  injury — that  is,  loss  follows  in  some  direction. 

Taxation  remains  a  complex  problem.  Its  indirect  effects 
are  difficult  to  pursue  ;  attempts  at  change  clash  always  with 
some  vested  interests  and  run  counter  to  established  ideas 
and  habits.  Systems  have  grown  up  and  their  roots  are  deep 
in  the  past.  A  modification  economically  desirable  has  to 
deal  with  existing  habits  and  prejudices,  and  will  often 
temporarily  inflict  some  injustice.  It  is  not  easy  in 
such  circumstances  to  adjust  the  canon  of  equity  with  the 
canon  of  economy  or  to  say  which  is  paramount.  Ap¬ 
proximation  to  an  ideal  which  seeks  to  be  just  to  all,  and 
at  the  same  time  highly  efficient  as  a  revenue  agent,  is  slow 
in  operation.  We  cannot  ignore  existing  and  historic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  legislator  has  need  of  a  wide  grasp  and  large 
consideration  of  both  facts  and  principles  to  handle  success¬ 
fully  the  difficult  problem  of  taxation.  It  is  a  case  which  in¬ 
volves  sundry  more  or  less  conflicting  principles,  among 
which  a  primus  inter  pares  is  not  easily  discernible. 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


CLASSICS. 

Pons  Tironim.  By  R.  B.  Appleton  and  W.  H.  S.  Jones. 

(Is.  G.  Bell.) 

This  lit'tle  book,  which  is  intended  for  the  second  year  of  Latin, 
consists  of  easy  chapters  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  Poeta, 
Miles,  Cena,  Canis,  Ludus.  The  book  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers 
using  the  Direct  Method,  and  the  chapters  lend  themselves  to  con¬ 
versational  exercises.  The  book  is  written  entirely  in  Latin,  even 
the  vocabulary  being  in  that  language.  We  think  the  editors  would 
have  been  better  advised  to  give  a  Latin-English  vocabulary.  It  is 
much  better,  we  think,  to  leave  the  paraphrasing  of  words  in  Latin 
to  the  teacher  in  class,  since  he  can  supply  immediately  the  meaning 
of  any  unknown  word  in  his  paraphrase.  We  do  not  envy  the  boy 
who  is  set  to  prepare  a  chapter  of  this  book,  and  who  finds,  on 
looking  up  tumor ,  the  following  aid  : — “Si  caput  tuum  vehementer 
percutio  tumor  rotundus  in  capite  fit.”  Moreover,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  meaning  of  miror  is  conveyed  by  intellegere  non 
possum,  which  stands  after  it  in  the  vocabulary.  Nor  can  we  see 
that  anything  is  gained  by  giving  a  picture  of  an  apple  after  malum 
instead  of  an  English  word,  since  the  curiosity  of  the  boy  who  looks 
it  up  is  linguistic  and  not  botanical. 

“The  Clarendon  Press  Series  of  Classical  Authors.” — (1)  Caesar: 
Gallic  War.  Books  I- VII.  By  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Hon.  D.Litt. 
Dublin.  7  vols.  (Each  2s.)  (2)  The  Elegiac  Poems  of  Ovid.  By 

J.  W.  E.  Pearce,  M.A.  3  vols.  (Each  2s.) 

(1)  This  edition  of  the  “Gallic  War”  by  a  Caesarian  scholar  of 
European  reputation  will  be  most  welcome  to  teachers  of  Latin.  It 
embodies  the  results  of  recent  research  as  far  as  they  are  of  service 
for  a  school  edition,  and  references  to  Dr.  Rice  Holmes’s  larger 
works  and  to  Continental  authors  will  enable  the  teacher  to  follow  up 
any  point  of  Caesarian  scholarship  in  which  he  is  specially  interested. 
Each  volume  contains  chapters  on  the  date  and  text  of  the  com¬ 
mentaries,  the  credibility  of  Caesar’s  narrative,  and  the  methods  by 
which  his  camps  and  earthworks  have  been  discovered.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  introduction  on  the  history  and  political  organization  of 
Gaul.  Each  volume  has  a  map  of  Gaul  and  a  geographical  index 
giving  notes  on  tribes  and  places.  The  text  is  an  authoritative 
one,  and  the  notes,  though  short  in  compass,  are  enriched  by  the 


author’s  exhaustive  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The  reader  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Caesar,  when  he  meets  the  famous  “  bridge  ”  passage, 
will  at  last  find  notes  and  diagrams  which  render  the  text  com¬ 
prehensible.  The  volumes  are  excellently  produced,  and  this  edition 
should  be  for  some  time  the  standard  school  “  Caesar.” 

(2)  These  three  volumes  of  selections  from  Ovid  include  practically 
all  the  elegiac  verse  of  that  poet  suitable  for  school  reading.  The 
first  volume  is  drawn  from  the  “  Heroides,”  the  “  Am  ores,  ”  the 
“  Ars  Amatoi’ia,”  and  the  “Remedia  Amoris  ”  ;  the  second  from 
the  “Fasti,”  and  the  third  from  the  “  Tristia  ”  and  “  Epistulae  ex 
Ponto.”  In  bulk  the  selections  amount  to  nearly  one  half  of  the 
works  named.  The  aim  of  the  edition  is  mainly  “to  create  in  the 
beginner  a  taste  for  Latin  poetry  by  leading  him  to  appreciate  points 
of  style  and  poetical  expression  and  by  encouraging  him  to  a  com¬ 
parison  of  passages  from  our  own  literature.”  To  this  end  the 
volumes  abound  with  parallels  and  quotations  from  English  authors, 
which  show  a  remarkably  wide  knowledge  of  our  own  literature.  In 
places  this  is  a  trifle  overdone,  and  we  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
capping  Spenser’s 

‘  1  The  immortal  praise 
Of  womankind,  most  faithful  to  her  mate, 

Penelope,” 

which  is  quoted  on  the  first  of  the  “  Heroides  ”  with 

“A  wretched  woman, 

Who  knows  she  has  a  husband  by  his  absence,” 

from  Beddoes.  The  grammatical  notes,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  beginners,  are  made  as  brief  as  possible.  The  volumes  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  each  one  has  a  very  useful  map  of  Re¬ 
publican  Rome.  If  Mr.  Pearce  adds  a  fourth  volume  from  the 
“  Metamorphoses,”  the  hope  that  he  expresses — that  this  edition 
may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  school  “Ovid” — should 
be  realized. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Experimental  Arithmetics.  Teacher’s  Book.  By 
H.  H.  Goodacre,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master,  and  E.  F.  Holmes, 
C.  F.  Noble,  and  P.  Steer,  Assistant  Masters,  South  Park  School, 
Ilford.  (3s.  6d.  net.  Bell.) 

Outlines  a  well  graduated  five  years’  course  of  experimental  work 
on  length,  area,  volume,  weight,  and  time,  the  arrangement  conform¬ 
ing  closely  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  Circular  No.  807  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  extracts  from  which  are  cited  throughout  the  book.  A 
thorough  training  is  provided  in  the  use  and  practical  application  of 
all  the  units  of  measurement  mentioned  above,  the  outdoor  exercises 
especially  tending  to  malie  the  work  not  only  interesting-,  but  of  real 
value.  Much  of  the  apparatus  required  may  be  home  made,  and  all  is 
comparatively  inexpensive. 

Elementary  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Vol.  I:  Triangles  and 
Quadrilaterals.  By  W.  E.  Paterson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  E.  0. 
Taylor,  B. A.,  B. Sc.  (Is.  8d.  Clarendon  Press.) 

Covers  Stage  3  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Education , 
Circular  711.  Certain  fundamental  and  more  or  less  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions  are  stated  at  the  outset  as  a  foundation  for  the  deductive 
course.  Proofs  for  these  assumptions  are  given  in  an  appendix.  The 
use  of  riders  is  well  emphasized,  revision  problems  occur  at  intervals, 
and  oral  work  is  included.  A  neat  little  book  incorporating  modern 
methods  and  ideas. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  Part  I.  By  G.  St.  L.  Carson,  M.A.,  M.Sc. , 
Reader  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  and  David 
Eugene  Smith,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  (3s.  Ginn.) 

The  subject  is  presented  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  arithmetic,  and 
is  developed  from  the  formula.  Much  the  usual  sequence  is  followed, 
the  bookwork  comprising  the  ordinary  arithmetical  operations  as 
applied  to  algebra,  positive  and  negative  numbers,  graphs,  simple 
and  simultaneous  equations,  factors,  fractions,  and  logarithms.  The 
choice  of  illustrations  throughout,  but  especially  in  the  graph  section, 
has  evidently  been  made  to  prevent  the  subject  from  appearing  dry 
and  uninteresting  to  the  beginner.  The  elementary  treatment  of 
logarithms  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  and  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  their  application  in  all  forms  of  practical  calculations. 
A  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  algebra  completes  this 
part.  Plenty  of  exercises  and  revision  papers  are  provided.  Log 
tables  are  also  appended.  Altogether  a  very  carefully  compiled 
work,  forming  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  subject. 

HISTORY.  ' 

“  Home  University  Library  of  Modem  Knowledge.” — Prehistoric 
Britain.  By  Robert  Munro,  M^A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.  (Is.  net. 
Williams  &  Norgate.) 

Dr.  Munro  has  amply  earned  the  right  to  present  an  authoritative 
summary  of  the  ascertained  facts  and  the  safer  conclusions  on  the 
racial  characters  and  the  civilization  of  the  people  in  Britain  in  “the 
period  during  which  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe  prior 
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to  the  invention  of  written  records.”  The  reader  must  imagine  a 
map  very  different  from  that  of  the  schoolroom,  and  a  very  different 
descriptive  geography.  Dr.  Munro  reviews  in  detail  the  remains  of 
the  Palaeolithic  and  the  Neolithic  races,  and  discusses  the  indications 
of  culture  furnished  by  the  traces  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  early  iron  ages  ;  and  he  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  cromlechs,  dolmens,  barrows,  menhirs,  and  so  forth.  The 
book  is  a  masterly  compendium  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  history  of  its  development. 


Dramatized  Stories  from  History.  By  G.  Dulais  Davies. 

(Is.  net.  Routledge.) 

The  time  is  past  when  any  apology  is  needed  for  pressing  the 
claims  of  the  dramatic  method  of  teaching  history  to  young  children. 
Mr.  Edmond  Holmes’s  “Egeria”  and  others  have  shown  what  can 
be  achieved  by  this  method,  and  what  a  lively  interest  the  children 
can  be  led  to  take  in  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  old.  But  surely  the 
whole  inspiration  is  gone  if  the  children  have  to  learn  the  play  by 
heart,  however  well  written  and  adapted  to  their  intelligence  the  play 
may  be.  The  story  should  be  told  to  them,  and  hints  may  be  given 
as  to  dress,  armour,  and  other  accessories  ;  but  much  of  the  training 
is  lost  if  the  children  are  not  encourage  l  to  read  up  for  themselves 
and  evolve  their  own  drama,  as  the  result  of  their  own  study  of  the 
times.  A  book  such  as  this  one  should  only  be  used  when  some  enter¬ 
tainment  is  being  prepared,  and  for  that  purpose  it  can  be  warmly 
recommended.  The  dialogue  is  good  and  the  photographs  are  helpful. 


f 

Numbers  in  History.  Two  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  o 
London  by  Dr.  Hans  Delbriick,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Berlin.  (Is.  6d.  net.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  for  the 
University  of  London  Press.) 

A  most  suggestive  discussion  of  “how  the  Greeks  defeated  the 
Persians,  the  Romans  conquered  the  world,  the  Teutons  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  William  the  Norman  took  possession  of 
England.”  Dr.  Delbriick  makes  a  very  drastic  reduction  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  numbers  of  the  combatants,  and  gives  very  solid  reasons  for 
doing  so;  and  incidentally  he  shows  how  much  more  glorious  is  the 
unvarnished  truth  than  picturesque  misrepresentations  of  interested 
or  unintelligent  glorifiers.  The  brochure  should  be  carefully  studied 


by  readers  of  history. 


SCIENCE. 


A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  W.  D.  Rodirers,  F.I.C.,  B.Sc.,  A.R.C.Sc 

(3s.  6d.  Murray.) 

This  essentially  practical  manual  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and 
contains,  besides  the  experimental  course,  notes  on  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  subject,  and  a  wealth  of  exercises  and  examination 
questions.  Though  the  balance  is  described,  and  the  metric  system 
explained  in  an  Introduction,  in  the  first  two  chapters  the  pupils’ 
work  is  qualitative  only  ;  but  afterwards  a  quantitative  course  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Pitfalls  are  appreciated  and  anticipated  with  a  shrewdness 
born  of  extended  experience  in  the  teaching  of  young  pupils.  The 
experiments  are  very  numerous,  and  instruction  in  general  physics  has 
been  included  where  necessary  throughout  the  text.  The  author  has 
endeavoured  always  to  give  accurate  informal  ion  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  subject.  Indeed,  this  laudable  desire  has  led  him,  in  defining 
the  gram  (page  5)— which  he  does,  by  the  way,  without  mention  of 
the  standard  unit  of  mass — to  apply  the  term  “roughly”  to  an 
approximation  of  about  one  part  in  25,000,  thus  tending  to  introduce 
confusion  as  to  relative  degrees  of  accuracy  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
The  method  of  relegating  all  equations  to  an  appendix  is  of  doubtful 
advantage,  for  there  is  then  a  tendency  to  divorce  the  symbolic  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  general  description  and  explanation  of  a  reaction. 
As  a  laboratory  classbook,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  systematic  oral  in¬ 
struction,  “A  Junior  Chemistry  ”  should  be  well  received  by  science 
masters  in  secondary  schools. 

A  Third  Year  Course  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  T.  P.  Hilditch, 
D.Sc.,  F.I.C.  (6s.  Methuen.) 

This  book  forms  a  sequel  to  Dunstan's  “First  Year  Organic 
Chemistry”  and  Thole’s  “Second  Year  Organic  Chemistry”  which 
d(  al  with  the  aliphatic  and  carbocyclic  compounds  respectively.  The 
present  volume  1  ‘  completes  the  series  by  a  survey  of  the  heterocyclic 
compounds,  followed  by  a  study  of  certain  groups  of  aliphatic  and 
carbocyclic  substances  which,  by  reason  of  their  complexity,  are 
omitted  from  detailed  consideration  by  students  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  course.”  In  the  portion  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
heterocyclic  compounds,  the  various  types  of  three,  four,  five,  and 
six-membered  ring  compounds,  including  the  alkaloids,  are  thoroughly 
discussed ;  the  carbohydrates  and  polypeptides  find  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  as  representative  of  the  aliphatic  series,  while  the  last  four 
chapters  give  a  concise  account  of  the  chemistry  of  the  terpenes.  It 
is  unfortunate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advanced  student,  to 
whom  this  work  will  chiefly  appeal,  that  references  to  original  papers 
have  been  omitted.  The  type  chosen  for  diagrammatic  representation 
of  structural  formulae  lacks  clearness  ;  this  disadvantage  rather  out¬ 
weighs  advantages  accruing  from  the  exercise  of  economy  or  space. 


Nevertheless,  there  is  here  to  be  found  a  vast  quantity  of  information 
in  a  book  of  low  price  and  convenient  size. 

Preliminary  Practical  Science.  By  H.  Stanley,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C. ,  Lecturer 
in  the  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol.  (Is.  6d. 
Methuen.) 

States  briefly  certain  elementary  but  fundamental  principles,  out¬ 
lines  simple  illustrative  experiments,  and  gives  typical  practical  ap¬ 
plications.  A  book  for  beginners  in  technical  schools. 

ART. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Art.  By  Margaret  H.  Bulley. 

(5s.  net.  Methuen.) 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  picture  talks  given  in  an 
elementary  school,  and  is  intended  as  a  guide  to  parents  and  teachers 
who  wish  to  lead  their  children  to  an  appreciation  of  works  of  art. 
Every  large  town  has  its  museum  or  art  gallery  and  some  building  of 
particular  architectural  interest,  and  yet  how  few  of  the  inhabitants 
really  appreciate  the  beauty  that  is  in  their  midst.  A  beginning  has 
been  made  in  London,  where  official  guides  have  been  appointed  in 
some  of  the  galleries,  who  personally  conduct  visitors  at  stated  times 
and  explain  the  treasures  ;  but  even  then  some  previous  knowledge  is 
desirable,  especially  in  the  case  of  children.  The  course  suggested 
by  Miss  Bulley  would  be  just  the  sort  of  preparation  that  is  needed. 
The  value  of  the  book  is  much  enhanced  by  photographs  of  works  of 
art  not  easily  accessible  to  the  average  reader,  and  which  recall  de¬ 
lightful  days  to  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  travel  far 
enough  afield  to  have  seen  the  originals  for  themselves. 

RATON’S  LIST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

List  of  Schools  and  Tutors.  An  aid  to  Parents  in  the  Selection  of 
Schools.  1914-15.  Seventeenth  Annual  Edition.  (2s.  J.  &  J. 
Raton.) 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  war  is  that  many  parents  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  for  their  children  a  school  at  lower  fees  than  those  they 
had  been  previously  paying.  Many  parents  will  be  seeking  further 
information  about  schools.  _  Nowhere  will  they  find  a  more  complete 
list  or  fuller  details  than  in  the  careful  and  well  arranged  publication 
of  Messrs.  Raton,  that  is  already  so  widely  known.  An  alphabetical 
index  enables  one  to  find  at  a  glance  the  fees  of  each  school  and  a 
reference  to  the  page  containing  other  details.  A  map  enables  one  to 
find  the  geographical  position  of  the  school.  Lists  of  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  are  given,  and  information  regarding  preparation  for 
various  careers  for  boys  and  girls.  Messrs.  Raton  offer  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  prospectus  of  any  school  and  to  give  advice  on  the  matter 
of  choice.  They  ask  us  to  state  that  since  the  volume  was  in  the 
press,  many  Heads  of  schools  have  written  to  say  that  they  are  willing 
to  reduce  their  fees  for  children  of  officers  or  of  those  whose  incomes 
have  been  diminished  by  the  war. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

Imperial  Education  Conference  Papers.  Conditions  of  Recognition, 
Classification,  and  Payment  of  Teachers  in  the  Self-governing 
Dominions.  (1)  No.  8,  Canada,  Saskatchewan.  4d.  (2)  No.  II, 

New  South  Wales.  Sd.  (3)  No.  17,  New  Zealand.  6d. 
(4)  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ed.  (5)  No.  19,  Natal.  6d.  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode. 

CLASSICS. 

De  Ducibus.  Selections  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Butler.  Bell,  Is.  6d. 

School  Latin  Classics. — (1)  Aeneid.  Book  IX.  Edited  by  J.  F. 
Richards.  Is.  (id.  (2)  Gallic  War.  Book  II.  Edited  by 

LI.  M.  Penn.  Is.  (3)  Gallic  War.  Book  III.  Edited  by 

LI.  M.  Penn.  Is.  Clive. 

FRENCH. 

Grammaire  Franchise  Moderne.  Par  M.  Deshumbert  et  Marc  Ceppi. 

Bell,  2s.  6d.  net.  [Also  the  same  in  English,  2s.  6d.] 

Direct  Method  Texts.  —  Bug  Jargal.  By  Victor  Hugo.  With 
Notes  and  Exercises  by  R.  R.  N.  Baron.  Mills  &  Boon,  2s. 
Harrap’s  Modern  Language  Series. — (1)  Les  Boulinard.  Comcdie- 
Vaudeville.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Harriman.  Is.  6d.  ;  without, 
vocabulary,  JLs.  3d.  (2)  Exercises  on  French  Irregular  Verbs. 

By  E.  Bourdache.  Is.  3d. 

Longmans’  French  Texts. — La  Chasse  de  Sarcey,  and  other  Stories. 
By  Marc  Langlais.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Merry  weather  and 
H.  Nicholson.  Is.  6d. 

GERMAN. 

Meister  Martin  der  Kiifner  und  seine  Gesellen.  Von  C.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann.  Edited  by  Ludwig  Hirsch.  Mills  &  Boon,  Is.  6d. 
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Krambambuli.  Von  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach.  Edited  by 
R.  Hohlfeld  and  Gustav  Hein.  Heath,  8d. 

Fiinfzig  Kleine  Deutsche  Briefe.  By  Louise  J.  Weisgerber.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  Harrap,  Is. 

ENGLISH. 

A.  Method  for  Teaching  Primary  Reading.  By  Lida  Brown 
McMurry.  Macmillan,  2s.  net. 

Material  for  Precis  Writing.  By  H.  A.  Treble.  Rivingtons, 

3s.  6d.  . 

Composition  through  Reading.  Book  II  :  The  Direct  Method  ot 
Teaching  English.  By  Frederick  Pickles.  Dent,  Is.  9d.  net. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Intermediate  English.  By  Edward  Albert. 
Harrap,  2s. 

Then  and  Now  Stories.— (1)  Junior  :  Rulers  of  Then  and  Now.  _  3d. 

(2)  Intermediate  :  Europe  Then  and  Now.  4d.  (3)  Senior . 

Government  Then  and  Now.  5d.  Macmillan. 

How  and  Why  Stories.— (1)  Junior  :  Giants  and  Fairies  of  To  Day. 
3d.  (2)  Intermediate :  How  and  Why  of  Bird  Life.  4d. 

(3)  Senior  :  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,  5d.  Macmillan. 
Book  Ways :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature. 

By  Edith  Kimpton.  Ralph,  Holland,  2s. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Revised  Text  of  the  Folio  of  1623. 

Edited  by  G.  H.  Ball  and  H.  G.  Smith.  Mills  &  Boon,  Is. 
Ballads  and  Poems  illustrating  English  History.  Edited  by  Frank 
Sidgwick.  Cambridge  University  Press,  Is.  6d. 

English  Prose  for  Recitation.  For  use  in  Schools.  Selected  by 
^B.  C.  Elliot.  Macmillan,  2s.  net. 

HISTORY. 

Republican  Rome  :  her  Conquests,  Manners,  and  Institutions  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Caesar.  By  H.  L.  Havell. 
Harrap,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Constitutional  Documents  published  by  the  Historical  Association : 

(1)  Coronation  Charter  of  Henry  I ;  (2)  Magna  Carta  ;  (3)  The 
Petition  of  Rights  ;  (4)  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  (5)  The  Bill  of 
Rights;  (6)  The  Act  of  Settlement.  Bell,  single  documents, 
lid.,  post  free ;  packets  of  25,  Is.  6d. 

Canada  To-day  and  Yesterday.  By  David  W.  Oates.  Harrap, 
Is.  3d. 

Augustus  :  his  Life  and  Work.  By  Rene  Francis.  Harrap,  Is. 
William  the  Silent.  By  Agnes  M.  Miall.  Harrap,  Is. 

Alexander  the  Great.  By  Ada  Russell.  Harrap,  Is. 

Bell’s  English  History  Source  Books.— Commercial  Politics  (1837— 
1856).  By  R.  H.  Gretton.  Is.  net. 

Outline  of  English  History.  Part  I,  to  1154  a.d.  ;  Part  II,  1154 
to  1485.  By  W.  Modlen.  Newport,  Mon.  :  Southall,  each 
part,  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  New  Outlook  Geography.— (1)  The  Home  of  Man:  America. 
By  W.  C.  Brown  and  P.  H.  Johnson.  Harrap,  Is.  9d. 

(2)  The  Home  of  Man  :  Asia.  By  L.  A.  Coles.  Harrap, 
Is.  3d. 

A  Regional  Geography  of  the  Six  Continents.  Book  II :  Asia.  By 
Ellis  W.  Heaton.  Ralph,  Holland,  9d. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

Suggestions  for  a  Course  in  Climatology  in  correlation  with  Geo¬ 
graphy,  By  Wallace  E.  Whitehouse.  With  Preface  by  Dr. 
W.  N.  Shaw.  Aberystwyth :  Registrar,  University  College, 
Is.,  post  free. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Geometry  (Memoranda  on  Teaching  and  Organization  in  Secondary 
Schools— Board  of  Education).  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  2d. 
Matriculation  Mechanics.  By  William  Briggs  and  G.  H.  Bryan. 
Third  Edition.  Clive,  3s.  6d. 

Elementary  Practical  Geometry.  By  A.  G.  Brumby.  Normal  Press, 
Is.  6d.  net. 

Fergusson’s  Percentage  Trigonometry ;  or,  Plane  Trigonometry 
°reduced  to  Simple  Arithmetic,  with  a  short  description  of  his 
Percentage  Compass.  For  Schools,  Colleges,  Navigators,  and 
all  who  have  to  measure  Lines  and  Angles.  By  John  Coleman 
Fergusson.  Longmans,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Pendlebury’s  New  Concrete  Arithmetic.  In  Five  Years.  Bell,  first 
three  years,  each  4d.  ;  last  two,  each  6d. 

ANNUALS. 

Paton’s  List  of  Schools  and  Tutors,  1914.  2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gill’s  War  Map,  with  Commercial  References.  1914.  6d.  net.  ;  or 

on  linen,  Is.  net. 

Why  Britain  is  at  War:  the  Causes  and  Issues.  By  Sir  Edward 
Cook.  Macmillan,  2d. 

San  Celestino  :  an  Essay  in  Reconstruction.  By  John  Ayscough. 
New  Edition,  with  Notes.  Smith,  Elder,  2s.  net. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  following  directions  very 
carefully  : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper . 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  ivorlc  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  ivork. 


17814.  (Professor  Sanjana,  M.  A.)— Factorize  completely — 
45i5_l ;  20'25  — 1  ;  630  +  1  ;  830  +  l;  1030  +  1. 

Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. 

The  five  numbers  proposed  (say  zlt  z2,  zs)  may  be  written 

z  =  (5.32)3,5  — 1,  (5.22)5'5  — 1,  (6.12)5-6  +  1,  (2.22)15,2  +  1,  (10.102)10  +  1, 
which  form  shows  that  they  all  have  algebraic  factors,  and  that  in 
each  case  one  or  more  of  the  algebraic  factors  is  an  Aurifeuillian  of 
the  order  5,  5,  6,  2,  10  respectively. 

Also,  since  a,  =  3613  +  1,  z4  =  6415  +  1,  %  =  1°015  + 1,  the  four  num¬ 
bers  zu  z3,  z4,  %  are  of  form  z  =  (t/15= Fl),  and  are  each  algebraically 
resolvable  into  four  factors,  say  z  =  ■N1.N3.N5..N18l  where 

N,  =  (?/Tl),  N3=(i/3Tl)4(i/Tl),  Ns  =  (t/sY  l)  +  {y =Fl) 
N15=  (i/15Tl)(2/Tl)^(rTl)(t/3=Fl), 
with  the  same  sign  throughout  in  any  one  case. 

The  Aurifeuillian  resolutions  of  the  above  orders  have  been  given 
several  times  in  considerable  detail  in  this  journal.  The  details 
differ  a  good  deal  for  different  orders  of  Aurifeuillians,  and  would 
occupy  much  space  if  given  in  full  for  each.  It  is  given  below 
pretty  fully  only  for  order  5  in  Ex.  1°. 

N5  =  (?/5  —  1) -4- (2/ — 1)  =  L.M,  where  y  = 

L  =  P-Q,  M  =  P  +  Q,  P  =  (y'2  +  3y  +  l),  Q  =  5y  {y  + 1) ; 
And,  writing  Y  =  if  and 

N5  =  (Y5  —  l)-s-(Y—  1)  =  L.M,  where  Y  =  5  (5rj3)2  =  5H2, 
so  that 

L  =  P-Q,  M  =  P  +  Q,  P  =  (Y2  +  3Y  +  1),  Q  =  5H(Y  +  1). 

Then  N15  =  Nj5-5-N5  =  L.M-^L.M, 

and  (by  the  Aurifeuillian  property)  L  divides  into  L  or  M,  and  M 
divides  into  MorL.  These  formulae  suffice  for  the  complete  re¬ 
solution  of  z. 

Ex.  1°. —  zx  =  4515  — 1  ;  y  =  45  =  5.32,  v  =  3  ; 

Y  =  453  =  91125,  H  =  5tj3  =  135. 

Nj  =  4 . 11 ;  N3  =  2071  =  19.109  ; 

P  =  2161,  Q  =  690  ;  N5  =  L.M  =  1471.2851  ; 

P  =  8304039001,  Q  =  61510050 ; 

L  =  8242528951,  M  =  8365549051,  N  =  L.M  ; 

N15  =  N5  =  N5  =  L.M-f-L.M  =  {L4-M}.{M^-L} 

=  2891101.5686981 
=  2891101.31.183451, 

and  z4  =  NjNaNj.Nu. 

Ex.  2°.—  *2  =  2025  —  1  ;  y  =  20  =  5.22,  y  =  2  ; 

Y  =  f  =  5.8002,  H  =  800. 

*a  =  N,.N5.Na,  where  Nj  =  (y-1),  N6  =  (i/5-l)  +  (y-l) 

N25  =  (t/25  — l)-e(t/5  — 1)  =  (Y5  — l)-f-(Y-  1). 

Here  N5.N25  are  both  Quint-Aurifeuillians.  As  in  Ex.  1°, 

N,  =  19;  N5  =  L.M  =  251.(11-61)  ;  N25  =  L.M; 

L  =  10227209596001,  M  =  10252809604001. 

The  author  has  a  Table  of  Solutions  ( y )  of 

(2/35-l)-r(2/-l)  =  0  (mod  p) 

[compiled  for  him  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Creak,  of  Llanberis]  up  to  p  104, 
which  shows  that  N25  has  the  divisors  p  =  151  and  1451,  and  no 
more  <104.  On  actual  trial,  M  is  hereby  resolved  completely  (into 
prime  factors)  M  =  151.1451.46794901,  and  L  is  left  unresolved. 

The  complete  factorizations  of  z3,  z4,  zh  have  been  all  published 
already,  so  that  detail  is  not  given  now. 

Ex.  3°.—  23  =  e^  +  l  =  3615  + 1  =  Nj.N3.N5.Ntf; 

N,  =  37;  N3=  13.97;  N5  =  241.6781; 

Nj5  =  (181.3541).  (61.74161). 
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Here,  writing  Y  =  p5,  N:i  =  (Y3  +  1) +  (Y  +  1), 
gives  N]a  =  N:j4-N3. 

N3  and  N3  are  Sext-Aurifeuillians,  and  N3  contains  Ns. 

The  Sext-Aurifeuillian  resolution  is  given  by 

N  =  LM  =  (z6  + 1)  +• (a2  + 1)  ;  L  =  P-Q,  M  =  P  +  Q; 

P  =  (22  +  3^  +  l),  Q  =  GC(a  +  l),  where  a  =  6£2. 

Ex.  4°.—  z4  =  830  +  1  =  6415  +  1  =  Ni.N3.N5.Nj5 ; 

Ni  =  5.13  ;  N3  =  37.109;  N5  =  5.41.61.1321  ; 

N1S  =  (181. 54001).  (29. 247661). 

Here  the  numerators  and  denominators  of  NiN3N5N15  are  all  Bin- 
Aurifeuillians,  say  N  =  4a*  +  1,  the  resolution  of  which  is 
N  =  LM  !=  (2z2-2z  +  l){2z‘2  +  2z  +  l). 

Ex.  5°.—  %  =  1030  +  1  =  10015  +  1  =  Nj.N3.N5.Ni5. 

Nj  =  101  ;  N3  =  9901  ;  Na  =  3541 . 27961  ; 

Nj5  =  (61 . 4188901)(39526741). 

Here,  writing  Y  =  p3  —  1003,  N5  =  (Ylb  +  1)-+(Y3  +  1), 
gives  N,5  =  N5-t-N5  ; 

N5  and  N5  are  Dec-Aurifeuillians.  This  resolution  is  given  by 
N  =  (210  +  1)-l(z2  +  1)  =  L.M, 
where  z  =  10£2 ;  L  =  P  —  Q,  M  =  P  +  Q; 

P  =  (z4  +  5z3 +  7  z2  +  5z +  1),  Q  =  10£  (z3  +  2z2  +  2z  +  1) . 


17792.  (R.  Y ythynath A swamy . ) — A  family  of  limapous, 

ar  +  25,.  cos  (0  —  a,-)  =  p, 

is  drawn  touching  two  fixed  circles  through  the  pole,  and  points 
.are  taken  on  their  axes  distant  ai-jb,-  from  the  pole.  Show  that 
these  points  lie  on  one  or  other  of  two  circles. 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

As  in  my  solution  to  Question  17643  (March,  1914),  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  locus  of  centres  of  circles  passing  through  the  pole 
and  touching  a  limaqon  is  a  circle  G,  and  the  limagon  is  traced 
by  a  point  carried  by  an  equal  circle  rolling  on  this  circle  C. 

In  this  question  C  passes  through  the  centres  Q,  R  of  the  two 
fixed  circles,  and  therefore  its  centre  A  lies  on  a  fixed  straight  line 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  pole  O  unless  the  given  fixed  circles 
are  equal. 

Also  OA  =  br  and  AQ  =  AR  =  \ a 

Let  A  lie  on  the  line  y  =  c,  and  let  P  be  a  point  ( x ,  y)  on  OA, 
such  that  OP  =  4AR2/OA. 

We  easily  find  that  P  lies  on  a  circular  cubic,  or  on  its  image  in 
■O,  and  not  on  either  of  two  circles  as  stated. 

Consider  now  a  family  of  ellipses,  foci  S  and  S',  which  touch  two 
fixed  lines,  S  being  fixed.  The  locus  of  S'  is  evidently  a  straight 
line  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  given  lines.  Invert 
this,  and  the  theorem  stated  is  correct  if  the  points  on  the  axis  of 
the  limaqons  are  distant  a,?/b,—  46,.  from  the  pole  unless  the  given 
•circles  are  equal.  This  may  be  the  theorem  meant.  When  the 
circles  are  equal  the  locus  is  two  straight  lines. 


17730.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — If 
Nj  =  r,'*1—2rr  + 1,  N2  =  ‘2rr-2-rr~3-l,  N3  =  rr'l-2r  +  1, 

N4  =  r''-2  +  r  —  2, 

prove  that  N,,  N2,  N3,  N4  are  all  divisible  by  (r  — l)2,  and  that  Nj 
and  N3  are  divisible  by  (r—  l)3  when  r  is  even.  Ex. — Taking 
=  10,  factorize  Nj,  N2,  N3,  N4  into  prime  factors. 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

Let  r—  1  =  p. 

Then  Nj  =  (1  +p)P+2~2  (1  +pY+l  + 1 

=  1  +  (p  +  2)p  + 1 [(p  +  2)(p  +  l)]_p2  —  2  —  2  (p  +  l)p  + 1 
=  p3  \  (p  +  3)  (mod  y3) .  (mod  p3) 

Hence  Nj  is  always  divisible  by  p2,  and  is  divisible  by  p3  when 
p  +  3  is  even,  i.e.,  when  r  is  even. 

N2  =  2  (1  +p)p~l  — (1  +  p)p~2  — 1 

=  2  +  2  (p—  l)p  +  (p  —  l)Qo  —  2)p2  —  1 

-(p-2)p)-|[(p-2)(p-3)]p2-1  (mod  p3) 
=  P3i(P~  1)  (modp3) 

=  0  (modp2)  always, 
and  N2  =  0  (mod  p3)  when  r  is  even. 


n3  =  (i+py>*‘2-2(i+p)  +  i 

=  l  +  (p  +  2)p  —  2  —  2p  +  l  (mod  p2) 

=  0  (modp2). 

N4  =  (l  +  p)2'-1  +  (l+p)-2  =  l  +  (p-l)p  +  l+p-2  (mod  p2) 

=  0  (mod  p2). 

Hence  N,,  N2,  N3,  N4  are  all  divisible  by  (r  —  l)2,  and  N,  and  N., 
are  divisible  by  (r—  l)3  when  r  is  even. 

When  r  =  10, 

Nj  =  38  x  109739369,  N2  =  39  x  72  x  197, 

Ng  =  3-4x  7x176366843,  N4  =  23  x  34  x  154171. 


17785.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.)— ABC  is  a  triangle.  A  parabola 

touches  BC,  CA,  AB  at  x,  y,  z  respectively.  Prove  that  the  tan¬ 
gents  parallel  to  Bp,  C z  intersect  on  the  median  through  A. 

Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  H.  W.  L.  Hime,  R.A. 

The  anharmonic  equation  of  this  parabola  is 

a;2  +  p2  +  z2  —  2yz  —  2zx— 2xy  —  0, 
with  the  condition  mn  +  nl  +  Im  =  0. 

The  equations  of  Bp  and  C z  are  x— z  =  0  and  x  —  y  =  0,  and  the 
tangents  parallel  to  them  are  ( n ,  to,  T)  and  (to,  Z,  n).  These  tan¬ 
gents  intersect  in  the  point 

{tow—  Z2,  lm—n",  nl—m?}, 

and  these  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  median  from  A 
my—nz  =  0,  for 

to  (Zto  —  w2)  —  n  ( nl  —  to2)  =  Z  (to.2  —  n2)  +  mn  (to — n) 

=  (mn  +  nl  +  lm)(m—n). 

17793.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.)— A  parabola  has  its 

axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  has  contact  of  the  highest 
order  possible  with  the  curve  a,,_1p  =  xn.  Find  the  locus  of  its 
focus. 

Solution  by  C.  W.  Adams,  M.A. 

If  a  in  the  question  does  not  denote  the  parameter  of  the  para¬ 
bola,  let  the  equation  of  the  latter  be 

(cc-X)2  =  45  (p— Y  +  b), 

so  that  (X,  Y)  is  its  focus. 

Then  the  abscissae  of  the  intersections  are  given  by 

45x"— an~^x2  +  2a’*~1Xa3— a,l~l  (X2  +  45Y— 462)  =  0. 

Differentiating  twice  with  regard  to  x,  we  get 

2nbx'1  —  +  an~l  X  =  0,  2n  (n— 1)  bxn~'2— aK~ 1  =  0. 

We  can  now  eliminate  5  and  x  from  these  three  equations,  and 
get  as  the  locus  of  the  focus 

n  (n—l)2“~2x-n~-  —  2n  {n—l)H~l(n—2)n-iau~^x“~2y 

+  (n—  2)2n~3a-n-'1  =  0. 

If  a  does  denote  the  parameter  of  the  parabola,  the  equation  for 
the  abscissae  simplifies  to 

4a;’1 — an  ~ 2  x2  +  2a’1 " 2  Xcc  —  a “ ' 2  (X2  +  4uY  —  4«2)  =  0. 

Differentiating  once,  2nxn~4  —  an~‘2x  +  a'l-2X  =  0. 

The  locus  obtained  by  eliminating  x  from  these  two  can  only  be 
expressed  explicitly  in  surd  form. 

On  the  first  supposition,  three-point  contact  is  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible,  on  the  second  two-point. 


17815.  (N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A.) — Construct,  geometrically,  a 

triangle,  given  the  in-radius,  circum-radius,  and  the  difference 
between  two  angles. 

Solution  by  J.  M.  Child,  M.A.,  and  H.  Dowse,  L.C.P. 

(liven  R,  r,  and  C— B. 

If  S,  I  are  the  circum-centre  and  the  in-centre, 

SA  =  R,  SI2  =  R  (R  — 2r),  and  Z  SAI  =  |  (C-B)  ; 
therefore  triangle  SAI  can  be  constructed  geometrically. 

(Ambiguous  case  :  in  general  two  solutions.) 

Let  AI  produced  cut  the  circum-circle  in  X,  then  the  circle  with 
X  as  centre  and  XI  as  radius  cuts  the  circum-circle  in  B  and  C. 


17823.  (Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — Show  that 

f  (log  x)r  xm“n  dx  2  (  —  1)'  n‘~l  r(t  +  r)l {(m  + t)t  +  ’  r(Z)}. 
Jo  *  “  1 
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Solutions  (1)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 
(I)  Put  e~*  =  x  in  the  integral.  Then 

f  (log  a)'. 

Jo 


,xm~"dx 


=  (-l)r  ( 


J, 


V  e 


dy 


-  . «[l  +  S+^+!«+...]^ 

=  (-1)' 


n 


lj  y+‘ie-'J^dy+...~\ 

_/  Arfrlr  +  l)  vn  r  (r  +  2)  r(r  +  3)  ( 

L(w  +  l)’tl  1-  (m+l)'"*2  2!  (?7j j- l)' 1-3  _| 

(-ir  r 

«V+...T 

»  +  3  j 


.(tw  + 1) 
r(r  +  l) 

r  +  1 


r  (7)i  + 1) 


(m  +  l  )r 
nT  (r  +  2) 

()?z  +  i)r+~  r  (2) 

n 2 


r(r  +  3) 
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*  Since  r(2)  =  lr(l)  =  1 !,  r  (3)  =  2r(2)  =  2  !,  ...  . 

(II)  In  order  that  the  integral  and  series  should  be  convergent, 
we  must  have  m  +  l>\n\. 

Let  L  =  ('  (log  x)rxm~n 


Then 


dir 

dn 


=-  r  (iogA'fi 

Jo 


dx. 

xm-“dx  =  -  Ir+1, 


the  last  step  being  easily  justified 
dlr 


Hence 


I  --  — •  -1  =  =  (-l)r 

lr  dn  {  ’  dn' ' 


=  (-l) 


r  d 


r  r\ 


dnr  Jo 


xm'ndx 


=  {-iy 

v  dnr  \m—n  +  lJ 

(-!)’’  dr 


771  +  1 


d  r, 

L 


n * 


m  +  1  (m  +  1) 


«♦■■■] 


=  2  (-l),'7^<'1^(^  +  r)/{(7)^  +  l)^+,' r («)}, 

since  the  power  series  can  be  differentiated  term  by  term  if 
1  n  I  <m+  1. 


the  resultant  being  of  the  6th  degree.  The  locus  of  the  points  M 
thus  appears  to  be  a  sextic  curve.  The  task  of  working  out  the 
locus  is  one  of  great  labour,  and  when  done,  little  knowledge  of  it 
is  gained,  its  equation  being  so  unwieldy. 


17818.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — Prove  that,  for  any  value  of  A, 
the  ellipses  x2/(a  +  b\)  +  y2/(b  +  b\)  =  1 

and  (x  —  l)2/ (a  A  +  B)  +  7/2/(aA  +  a)  =  1 

will  have  double  contact  if  l2a/3  =  (aix~bB)(b  —  a), 
and  contact  of  the  third  order  if,  in  addition, 

a  =  (a—0)/(b  —  a)  —  alb  —  a/i 8. 

Solution  by  C.  W.  Adams,  M.A. 

Writing  A,  B,  A',  B'  for  the  squares  of  the  semiaxes,  the  abscissae 
of  the  intersections  are  given  by 

(AB'  —  A'B) x2— 2KB' lx  +  AB'Z2  +  AA'  (B-B')  =  0. 

The  condition  that  this  shall  have  equal  roots  is 

BBT  =  (B  — B')(AB'  — A'B) . (1), 

which  reduces  to  l2ab  —  (aa  —  b/3)(b  —  a). 

Each  root  is  then  equal  to  AB'Z/(AB'  — A'B). 

For  contact  of  the  third  order,  this  expression  must  be  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  first  ellipse. 

Hence  AB'T  =  (AB'  — A'B)3  .  (2). 

Eliminating  l  from  (1)  and  (2),  B/AB'  =  B'/A'B, 
which  reduces  to  A  =  (a  —  &)l(b  —  a)  —  a/b— y8/a. 

There  is  thus  a  misprint  in  each  of  the  conditions  in  the  question. 


17806.  ( Communicated  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — Prove  that,  when 

the  two  quadratics  al(x  —  a)  +  bj(x  —  0)  +  c/(x  —  y)  =  0, 
a'l(x  —  a)  +  b'/(x  —  &)+c'l(x  —  y)  =  0, 
have  a  common  root,  the  equation 

()8  -  7 )/[(bc'  -  b'c)(x  -  a)]  +  (7 -  «)/[(ca'  - c’a)  (x  -  $)] 

+  (a  -  &)/[{ab'  -  a'b)  (s  -  7)] , 

is  a  simple  equation  giving  the  common  root.  (Math.  Trip.,  1909.) 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

From  the  given  equations  we  have 

x  —  a  _  x—B  _  x—y 
1  /(bc’  —  b'c)  1  /(ca'  —  c'a)  1  /(ab'—a'b) 

For  these  to  be  consistent,  we  must  have 

(B  —  y)/(bc'  —  b'c)  +  (y—a)/(ca'  —  c’a)  +  (a  —  B)/(ab'  —  a'b)  =  0...  (2). 
The  equation  (B  —  y)/[(bc'  —  b'c)(x  —  a)]+  ...  +  ...  =0 
is  evidently  satisfied  because  of  (1)  and  2  (B  —  7)  =  0.  Also,  it  is  a 
simple  equation  because  of  (2). 


17812.  (Professor  Cochez.)  —  D’un  point  M  on  mbne  trois 
normales  MA,  MB,  BC  a  une  parabole  donnee.  Trouver  le  lieu  des 

points  pour  lesquels  AB  '  +  BC  +  CA  “  =  k-. 


Solution  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A. 

Let  the  points  A,  B,  C  be  ( at i,  2atr),  (r  =  1,  2,  8). 

The  condition  that  the  normal 

2a  (y  —  y')  +  y’  (x  —  x')  =0 

at  the  point  ( x y')  should  pass  through  M  (h,  Iv)  is 

8a2  (K—  y')  +y'  (Aah  —  y''2)  —  0,  since  y'2  =  4 ax'. 
The  roots  of  this  equation  are  2 at,-,  (r  =  1,  2,  3),  therefore 
tl  +  t-i+ti  =  0,  tit.2  +  t2ti  +  t-iti  =  [2a  —  h)la,  t^ts  =  K/a  ...  (1,  2,  3). 
Again,  AB2  =  a2  { (ip  — 1.22)2  +  4  (ij  — ■ L)2} 

=  a 2  (ij  -  i2)2  [(/,  +  f2)2  +  4]. 

Hence  the  condition  under  which  the  points  M  move  becomes 


(ii-f2)2(i32  +  4) 
(4)  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 


=  a-K- 


(4). 


_ L _ 

(h  —  14a)  K  +  (h2  —  4a2)  f3  —  3akt32 

f82  [i32  (2a  -  h)  (6a  -  h)  +  2 kt:i  (4a  +  h)  +  3K-]  =rl 
[3K  —  2  (2a  —  h)  i3]2  [K2  +  4aKi3  +  4a ip  (2a  +  h )] 
which  again  is  capable  of  being  written  as  a  cubic. 

We  could  then  eliminate  i3  from  this  final  equation  and  the 
equation  ai33  +  (2a  —  h)  t3  =  K, 


17827.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — Through  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  ABC, 
lines  are  drawn  intersecting  in  a  point  O,  and  cutting  the  opposite 
sides  BC,  CA,  AB  at  D,  E,  F.  Prove,  without  the  use  of  any 
Xiroperties  of  conics,  that  the  lines  joining  A,  B,  C  to  the  mid-points 
of  EF,  FD,  DE  are  concurrent. 

Solution  by  J.  M.  Child,  M.A. 

This  question,  which  has  been  set  more  than  once  in  University 
Scholarship  Examinations,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  theorem. 

“  D,  E,  F  are  points  on  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  a  triangle  ABC, 
such  that  AD,  BE,  CF  meet  in  a  point ;  P,  Q,  R  are  points  on  EF, 
FD,  DE,  such  that  DP,  EQ,  CR  either  meet  in  a  point  or  lie  on  a 
straight  line.  Then  AP,  BQ,  CR  are  concurrent  or  meet  BC,  CA, 
AB  in  collinear  points.” 

Let  AP,  BQ,  CR  produced  cut  BC  in  X,  Y,  Z  ;  let  LMN  be  the 
axis  of  perspective  of  the  triangles  ABC,  DEF. 

Then  LF.PE/FP.EL  =  LB.XC/BX.CL  ;  (Cross  ratio) 
therefore  BX/XC  =  BL/LC .  EL/LF .  FP/PE. 

Hence  BX/XC .  CY/YA .  AZ/ZB 

=  (BL/LC  .  CM/MA .  AN/NB) .  (EL/LF .  FM/MD .  DN/NE) 

.  (FP/PE  .  EQ/QD  .  DR/RE) , 
and  BL/LC .  CM/MA .  AN/NB  =  - 1 

=  EL/LF .  FM/MD .  DN/NE  ;  (Menelaus) 
therefore  BX/XC .  CY/YA  .  AZ/ZB  =  FP/PE  .  EQ/QD .  DR/RE. 
Hence,  if  DP,  EQ,  FR  are  concurrent,  so  are  AX,  BY,  CZ  ;  and, 
if  P,  Q,  R  are  collinear,  so  are  X,  Y,  Z. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

17833.  T.  Muir,  LL.D.)—  Prove  that 
a  xyx2  x^  x2x3 

xxx2  b  xyx4  x2x4  =  (a-84)(6  — 53)(c- 5o)(d-5!) 

XiX3  X\X4  c  x3x4  x{l  +  84/(a-54)  +  53/(6  —  83)+ ...}, 

x2x3  x2x4  x3x4  d 

where  54  =  xy x2x3/x4,  53  =  XxX2x4/xs,  .... 

17834.  (Norman  Alliston.) — Primes  of  the  form  5x2  +  y-  are  of 
the  form  (5x)2  +  y2,  and  conversely ;  they  are  further  of  both  the 
forms  5x2  -  y2  and  x2  -  5 y2  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  ;  and  finally 
are  of  one  of  the  forms  (5 x)'2—y"  or  x2—  (by)2. 

17835.  (A.  A.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.)— Two  given  circles 

intersect  at  A  and  B.  PAQ  is  any  secant  through  A.  Find  the 
locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents  at  P  and  Q. 

17836.  (Professor  R.  Srinivasan,  M. A.)— Show  that 

(i)  x  log  (x2  +  y2)/ 2  (x2  +  y2)  +  y  tan-1  (p/x)/(x2  +  y2) 

=  2  ( - l)n  C„  (x2  +  y2)iH  cos  ( n  tan ~ 1  p/x ; 

0 

(ii)  x  tan-1  (y/x)/(x2  +  y2) -y  log  (x2  +  y2)/ 2  (x2  +  y2) 

=  2  (-1)’*  C„  (x2  +  y2)in  sin  (ntxn~ly/x), 
where  C„s  1  + 1  +  §  +  •  •  •  +  1/w.  0 

17837.  (J.  Hammond,  M. A.)— Referring  to  Question  17799,  let 

¥  {n,  x,  y)  denote  the  sum  of  terms  of  the  form  P  (2 n-p),  where  p 
is  an  odd  prime,  and  ranges  from  the  next  prime  above  x  to  y,  or 
the  next  prime  below  it,  according  as  y  is  or  is  not  a  prime.  With 
this  notation  the  formula  in  17799  may  be  written 
V(n,  0,  n)  =  {P {n)}2  +  V{n,  n,  2 n). 

Prove  that,  when  a  +  b  =  2 n, 

y  (n,  0,  a)  =  P  (a)  P  (b)+V  (n,  b,  2»). 

[We  rejoice  to  learn  from  our  old  and  valued  contributor  that  the 
report  of  his  death  is  greatly  exaggerated.] 

17838.  (Professor  E .  J.  Nanson,  M.  A.)— If  two  conics  S,  S'  are  such 
that  a  polygon  of  2  (n- 1)  sides  can  he  inscribed  in  S'  and  circum¬ 
scribed  about  S',  then  the  locus  of  the  nth  vertex  of  a  polygon  of 
n  sides  circumscribed  about  S  and  having  n—1  vertices  on  S'  is  a 
straight  line. 

17839.  (Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E.) — Using  r  (N)  to 
denote  the  totient  of  N,  then — 

(i)  Find  the  form  of  M  that  the  equation  r  (N)  =  M  may  admit 

of  solutions  (N). 

(ii)  Find  all  the  solutions  (N)  of  r  (N)  =  21G. 

(iii)  Find  the  number  (n)  of  solutions  (N)  of  r  (N)  =  2r  [r  being 

a  given  number] . 

17840.  (R.  F.  Davis, *M.A.)— ABC  is  a  triangle  having  0,  H  for 

its  circum-  and  ortho-centres  ;  E,  F  the  extremities  of  the  circum- 
diameter  OH;  U  the  Euler-point  on  the  circum-circle,  whose 
Simson-line  is  parallel  to  OH.  Prove  that  the  rectangular  hyper¬ 
bola,  having  its  centre  at  U,  asymptotes  UE,  UF,  and  touching 
EOHF  at  0,  will  pass  through  the  in-  and  ex-centres  of  ABC. 
Also  that  any  two  points  which  are  isogonal  conjugates  with  res¬ 
pect  to  the  triangle  ABC  will  be  conjugate  points  with  respect  to 
this  rectangular  hyperbola. 

17841.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.)— If  the  lengths  of  the  three 

medians  of  a  triangle  ABC  are  in  geometrical  progression,  show  that 
2  cosB  =  2h±[V[3(h2-l)],  where  lute  =  a2  +  c2. 

17842.  (“Solidus.”)  —  If  a,  b,  c  ...  a,  #,  7  ...  denote  positive 
integers  such  that  cia  +  £>$  +  cy  +  . . .  +  rap.  =  n,  where  n  is  any  chosen 

integer,  prove  that  ^ _ 1 _  _  ^ 

a !  aa .  & !  6^  . . .  y. !  mr  ’ 

the  summation  extending  over  all  sets  of  values  of  a,  b  ...  a,  B  ... 
which  satisfy  the  conditional  equation.  If,  in  addition,  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  further  conditions  a  <£2,  5  <£2  ...  m<f  2,  show  that  the 
value  of  the  sum  is  1  — 1/1 !  +  1/2 !  — 1/3 ! . . .  +  ( —  l)n/n ! . 

17843.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — If  P  be  the  fourth  point  of  inter¬ 

section  of  the  circumcircle  and  Steiner  ellipse  of  the  triangle  ABC, 
then  2AP2/(F2  — c2)  =  0. 

17844.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — Conics  are  drawn  through  four  fixed 

points  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  meet  a  fixed  line  at  P  and  Q.  Show  that 
the  fourth  point  of  intersection  of  the  conics  which  pass  through 
A,  B,  C  and  touch  the  given  line  at  P,  Q  lies  on  a  conic  7  through 
A,  B,  C,  and  that,  if  PQ  is  any  straight  line  through  a  fixed  point, 
the  conics  7  pass  through  four  fixed  points. 


17845.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — KA,  KX  are  tangents  to  a  circle 

ABX,  and  a  second  circle  CABK  touches  KX.  The  straight  line 
CBD  touches  the  former  circle  at  B,  and  cuts  KX  in  D.  Prove 
(i)  that  AB  is  parallel  to  CK,  (ii)  that  CB  =  3BD,  (iii)  that  C  is  on 
the  second  common  tangent  to  the  two  circles. 

17846.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — Prove  that  in 
any  triangle  ABC 

acos|(B-C)  +  5cosi(C-A  +  47r)  +  ccosi(A-B  +  27r)  =  0 

and  a  sin  i  (B  —  C)  +  b  sin  §  (C  —  A  +  4ir)  +  c  sin  ^  ( A  —  B  +  27r)  =  0. 
Hence  deduce  that 

a3  cos  (B  -  C)  +  6:t  cos  (C  -  A)  +  c3  cos  (A  -  B)  =  3 abc 
and  a3  sin  (B  —  C)  +  b3  sin  (C  —  A)  +  c3  sin  ( A  —  B)  =  0. 

17847.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — Parabolas  are  escribed  to  a  given 

triangle!  Prove  that  (i)  the  polar  of  the  centroid  of  the  triangle 
touches  the  minimum  circumscribed  ellipse,  (ii)  the  polar  of  the 
centroid  of  the  points  of  contact  touches  the  maximum  inscribed 
ellipse.  Show  that  similar  theorems  hold  in  the  case  of  circum¬ 
scribed  parabolas. 

17848.  (R.  Vythynathaswamy.) — The  (stp)  equation  of  any  curve 

being  given,  show  that  the  (sv|/)  equation  of  the  locus  of  centroids  of 
arcs  of  constant  length  A  is  got  by  eliminating  s  between 

tan¥  =  L/M  and  S  =  T-j  v'(L2  +  M2)ds, 

where  L  =  |  sin  \j.ds,  M  =  J  cos  xj/ds. 

17849.  (Professor  Neuberg.) — Un  point  M  est  rapporte  a  trois 
axes  rectangulaires  Ox,  0 y,  0 z.  Soit  P  la  projection  de  M  sur  le 
plan  xy.  Sur  la  droite  PM  on  determine  un  point  M'  tel  que 
1’ angle  MOM'  soit  droit.  Trouver  le  lieu  du  point  M\  lorsque  M 
parcourt  un  plan  ou  une  droite. 

17850.  (V.  V.  S.  Narayan.)  — ABC  is  a  triangle  of  constant 

perimeter.  The  vertex  A  is  fixed,  and  BC  is  of  constant  length. 
Find  the  locus  of  C  when  B  describes  (i)  a  straight  line,  (ii)  a  conic. 

17851.  (E.  R.  Hamilton.)— S,  S'  are  two  ellipses  disposed  in 

any  manner  in  a  plane,  centres  O,  O'.  If  the  direction  conjugate  to 
OM  with  regard  to  S  is  the  same  as  the  direction  conjugate  to  O'M 
with  regard  to  S',  show  that  the  locus  of  M  is  a  conic.  The  line  m 
has  the  direction  conjugate  to  both  OM  and  O'M,  and  passes  through 
M.  Find  the  envelope  of  m. 

17852.  (Professor  Sanjana.)— When  q  and  n  are  integers  and 
q  >  n,  prove  that 

(i)  1 . 3 . 5 . . .  (2g  —  1)  —  "Cj .  1 . 1 . 3 . 5 . . .  (2g — 3) 

+  ”C4.1.3.1.3.5...(2q  — 5)—  ...  =  (2q-n) ! -7-  {2*-n{q-n) !}  ; 

(ii)  2,t  +  1C1. 1 .3.5...(2u  — 1)  —  2"  +  lC3. 1.3.5...(2n  — 3)(2q  +  2) 

+  2,l+’C5. 1 .3 .5...(2r— 5)(2<z  +  2)(2q  +  4)  — ... 
=  (— )’*  (2g  —  l)(2q  — 3)...(2q  — 2?i  + 1) ; 

(iii)  2,1  + 1  Ci .  1 . 3 . 5 . . .  (2n  —  1)  — 2,l+ 1 C3 . 1 . 3 . 5 . . .  (2n  —  3)  (2q  +  3) 

+  2«  +  1C5. 1 . 3 . 5. . .  (2n- 5)  {2q  +  3)(2q  +  5)  — ... 
=  (  — )’•  2q  (2q  — 2)(2q  — 4)...(2q  — 2re  +  2). 
17853.  (N.  Sankara  Aiyar.)—  Find  the  locus  of  points  at  which 

two  sides  of  a  given  triangle  subtend  equal  angles  or  supplementary 
ones.  Hence  find  the  coordinates  of  Fermat’s  point  (the  point  at 
which  the  sides  subtend  the  same  angle).  ^ 

17854.  (N.  W.  McLachlan,  B.Sc.)— n  equidistant  points  are 

taken  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  r(w=p3).  With 
these  points  as  centres  and  half  the  distance  between  two  points  as 
radii  n  arcs  are  drawn,  terminating  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 
Find  the  area  inside  the  figure  thus  formed,  and  deduce  its  value 
when  n  is  infinite. 

17855.  ( Communicated  by  “  Ignotus.”)— If  mu  m2  ...  vn,  are  the 

integers  less  than  and  prime  to  m,  and  if  pu  p2  ...  are  the  different 
prime  factors  of  m,  then  shall 

n  sin  {0  +  (ot,.tt/to)}  =  [sin n  sin  (me/p^). n  sin  (me/p^p^)...] 

1  [2s  n  sin  {mO/px) .  n  sin  (m0/p,pop3...]. 
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S.  P.  B.  MAIS,  M.A., 

Assistant  Master  at  Sherborne  School. 

VOLUMES  NOW  READY. 

HAMLET.  MACBETH.  TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

In  four  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  each. 

A  HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR  MIDDLE  FORMS. 

ByS.  L.K.  HENDERSON,  M.A. ,  D.Litt.,  and  P.  MEADOWS,  M.A. 

yQL  m  JUST  ISSUED. 

THE  ENGLISH  NATION: 
CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

By  P.  MEADOWS,  M.A. 

VOL.  IV. 

THE  ENGLISH  NATION  : 
POLITICAL  AND  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

By  B.  L.  K.  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED. 

Vol.  I.  WESTERN  EUROPE :  An  Introduction  to  European 
History. 

Vol.  H.  THE  ENGLISH  NATION :  Social  and  Industrial 
History. 

Latin . 

FABULAE:  A  Second  Latin  Reader. 

By  R.  B.  APPLETON ,  M.A.,  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 
Crown  8vo.  Illustrated,  2s. 

PONS  TffcONUIVI:  A  First  Latin  Reader. 

By  R.  B.  APPLETON,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  S.  JONES,  M.A., 

both  of  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  Illustrated.  Is. 


DE  DUCIBUS  :  Selections  from  Cornelius  Nepos. 

By  W.  G.  BUTLER,  M.A.,  Christ’s  Hospital.  With  numerous  Illlus- 
trations  and  brief  Grammatical  Notes.  Is.  6d. 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated.  2s.  net. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYCIENE 

For  Girls  Schools  and  Colleges. 

By  ELIZABETH  SLOAN  CHESSER,  M.B., 

Lecturer  to  the  Institute  of  Hygiene,  and  author  of  “  Perfect  Health  for 
Women  and  Children,”  “  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood,”  &c. 

The  importance  of  Hygiene  as  a  School  and  College  Subject  is  universally 
recognized  by  Educational  Authorities.  This  book  by  a  lady  doctor  deals, 
from  the  dual  point  of  view  of  the  doctor  and  the  housewife,  with  such 
subjects  as  Home  Hygiene,  Physical  Training,  Personal  Hygiene, 
Dietetics,  cx/C. 


Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
GEOLOGY. 

By  C.  /.  GARDINER,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 

Senior  Science  Master  at  Cheltenham  College. 

This  little  book  is  not  intended  to  replace  the  formal  textbook,  but  rather 
to  lead  up  to  the  proper  understanding  of  such  a  book.  It  gives  some 
account  of  matters  of  general  interest  which  come  into  the  domain  of 
geological  science,  and  is  designed  to  help  its  readers  to  understand  the 
geology  of  the  particular  district  in  which  they  live.  The  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  have  been  carefully  selected  with  this  end  in  view. 

Demy  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  PLANTS. 

By  F.  S.  FRITSCH,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  and 
E.  L.  SALISBURY,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

Profusely  illustrated  by  over  220  figures  and  photographs  comprising  500 
drawings,  carefully  prepared  from  the  living  plant  and  specially  drawn 
for  this  volume. 


French. 

MR.  CEPPI’S  NEW  READERS. 

CONTES  FRANCAiS.  With  or  without  Vocabulary. 

Is.  6d.  3 

Also  with  Questionnaire  and  Exercises,  2s.  Handbook  of  Exercises 
and  Questionnaire  separately,  6d. 

A  FRENCH  DRAMATIC  READER.  With  or  without 

Vocabulary  and  Notes,  Is.  6d.  . 

SIMPLE  FRENCH  STORIES.  With  Vocabulary  and 

Notes,  Is. 

TALES  FROM  MOLIERE.  Is.  6d.  Or  with  Vocabu¬ 
lary  and  Notes,  2s. 


SENTENCE  EXPANSION.  Leading  to  Free  Composition 
in  French  by  the  Direct  Method.  By  Marc  Ceppi  and  Henry 
Rayment,  Is. 


BELL’S  SIXPENNY  FRENCH  TEXTS. 

Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  Designed  for  rapid  reading.  Each  with  short 
Introduction  and  brief  Notes.  6d. 

FIRST  LIST  OF  VOLUMES. 

LE  CAPITAINE  PAMPHILE.  Par  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Avec  une  Introduction  et  des  Notes  par  A.  H.  Smith, M. A.,  Docttur de 
V  University  de  Paris. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE.— CONTES  FANTASTIQUES. 

Traduction  Erangaise  par  Charles  Baudelaire.  Avec  une  Intro¬ 
duction  et  des  Notes  par  H.  D.  C.  Lee,  D.Lit.  (Rennes). 

LA  ROSE  ROUGE  ET  LE  CURE  DE  BOULOGNE. 

Avec  une  Introduction  et  des  Notes  par  Mark  P.  Mayo,  B.A. 

QUATRE  CONTES  PAR  JEAN  MACE.  Avec  une  In¬ 
troduction  et  des  Notes  par  II.  N.  Adair,  M.A. 


G.  BELL  &.  SONS,  LTD.,  York  House,  Portugal  Street,  London,  W.C. 


London:  Printed  by  0.  F.  Hodgson  &  Son,  2  Newton  Street,  Kingsway,  W.C. ;  and  Published  by  Francis  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

[Entered  at  tneNew  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  matter.] 
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^HE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTOR?. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

A  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  College  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  November,  at  5.15  p.m., 
when  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  will 
deliver  a  Lecture  on  “The  War.” 

The  Chair  will  betaken  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Members  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  their 
friends. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second 
Annual  Series),  by  Prof.  J.  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  on  “Problems  in  School  Practice,” 
commenced  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  October,  at 
7  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to 
their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school. 
In  the  ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for 
himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may 
be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have 
dealt  with  the  problems  he  must  face.  To  tins  end 
the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by 
references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of 
the  ordinary  school  course,  while  particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught 
by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lec¬ 
turer  will  base  his  suggestions  on  the  state  of  things 
actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

For  Syllabus,  see  page  500. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Winter  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  28th  of  December,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach.— The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  1915. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English.— The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence 
on  the  7tli  of  December,  1914. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The 
Christmas  Examination  will  commence  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1914. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Spring  Examination  in  1915 
will  commence  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
Schools. —Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

,  G.  CHALMERS.  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C, 


SSI 


rpHE  ASSOCIATED  BOARD 

JL  OF  THE  R.A.M.  AND  R.C.M. 

FOR  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS  IN  MUSIC. 

Patron:  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 
LOCAL  CENTRE  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  A). 
Examinations  in  Theory  held  in  March  and  Novem¬ 
ber  at  all  Centres.  In  Practical  Subjects  m  March- 
April  at  all  Centies,  and  in  the  London  District  and 
certain  Provincial  Centres  in  November-December 
also.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Examinations 
close  Wednesday,  February  10th,  1915. 

SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS  (Syllabus  B). 
Held  throughout  the  British  Isles  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  March-April,  June-July,  and  October- 
November.  Entries  for  the  March-April  Exam¬ 
inations  close  Wednesday,  February  3rd,  1915. 

Specimen  Theory  Papers  set  in  past  years  (Local 
Centre  or  School)  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
Price  3d.  per  set,  per  year,  post  free. 

The  Board  otters  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  theR.  A.M.or  R.C.M. for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “  Associa,  London.” 


LONDON 

MATRICULATION. 


At  the  September  Examination,  1914, 

Ttflniv.  dorr.  Coll. 
Students 


FORMED 


PER  CENT. 


OF  THE  PASS  LIST. 


(Published  Monthly,  price,  to  Non- 
•2  Members,  (id.;  by  Post,  Id- 
(.  Annual  Subscription,  Is. 


T  ONDON  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

JU  (Incorporated.) 

Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

Patron:  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.,  Principal. 

G.  Augustus  Holmes,  Esq.,  Dir.  Exams. 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  in  PIANOFORTE, 
ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING,  ELOCUTION, 
THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in  London  and  over 
400  Local  Centres  in  December,  when  Certificates 
will  be  granted  to  all  successful  candidates.  Last 
day  of  entry,  November  14. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.) , 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.l,  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  J uly  and  December. 

New  Local  Centres  maybe  formed,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  Supply  all  particulars 
on  application. 

SYLLABUS,  with  Annual  Report  and  Forms 
of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ  ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  <S  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION, 

Inter.  Arts,  Inter.  Science, 

B.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  B.D., 

Post  Free  from  the  Secretary, 

TUnlvereitg  GorresponDence  College, 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 


POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.So.,  B.Sc.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 


FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 


B.A. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  B.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS.— Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCIENCE. — Chemistry,  Physics,Mathematics(Pure 
and  Applied) ,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 

EveningOonrses  for  theDegrees in  Economics  and  Laws. 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

u_„„rr,nr  j  r  (  E aV  •'  Arts,  £10. 10S. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
BEtb«t»t»oAv  Evening  :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics. 
* EES  l  £5.  5s. 

MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Prospectuses  post  free,  Calendar  Zd.  (by  post  Zd.) . 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  EOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drew's,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


QCHOOL  TRANSFER.— LITTLE 

O  BOYS’  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.  Eastern 
Counties ;  bracing  sea  air.  Old-established  ;  no 
local  opposition.  Playing  field  (4  acres),  two  Tennis 
Courts,  Gymnasium.  Accommodation,  20  boarders. 
Average  takings,  £350.  Additional  £60  per  annum 
available  if  easy  Organ  Duty  taken.  Goodwill, 
furniture,  &c.,  £400. — Magister,  “Educational 
Times  ”  Office,  89  Fai  ringdon  Street,  E.C. 


pHERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  EOR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 

Principal :  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma ;  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the 
London  Teacher’s  Diploma ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall  Teacher’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  be  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


Denmark  hill  physical 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 

(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


TVTORTH  OE  ENGLAND  COL- 

JJM  LEGE  EOR  TRAINING.  KINDER¬ 
GARTEN  AND  JUNIOR  FORM  TEACHERS. 
Cbimsworth,  Upper  Chorlton  Road,  Man¬ 
chester. 

President :  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather, 

LL.D. 

Hon.  Secretary  :  Miss  E.  Needham,  M.A. 
Principal:  Miss  Florence  Sutton,  N.F.U. 

The  house  stands  in  two  acres  of  ground  and  has 
accommodation  for  Resident  Students.  A  Kinder¬ 
garten  and  Preparatory  School  is  attached.  Fuller 
information  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  4  Lancaster  Road, 
Didsbury.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships  will 
be  offered. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 


rpHIS  Agency  has  been  established 
1-  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  eost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  for  Interviews: 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m. ; 

Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 

When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 

23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
C0LLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS'  CUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 

tance  at  a  minimum  cost  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays,  from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 


is  now  in  its  FORTY- SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams:  “Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby 


PHILIPS’  132  Fleet  St,  London 

COMPARATIVE 

WALL  ATLASES 


NOW  READY.  A  NEW 

Commercial  Atlas  Geography. 

By  THOMAS  FRANKLIN,  A.C.P.,  A.R.S.G.S.  (late  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Subjects,  London  County  Council), 
and  ERNEST  R.  SHEARMUR,  B.Sc.,  London  (late  Lecturer  in  Geography,  London  County  Council). 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ATLAS  GEOGRAPHY  CONTAINS 

87  SPECIAL  MAPS  AND  29  DIAGRAMS 


Each  area  is  illustrated  by 

(1)  A  map  showing  the  chief  trade  routes  by  land  and  sea  and  the  position  of  the  chief  route  towns  and  seaports. 

(2)  Four  Climatic  Maps  showing  the  distribution  of  summer  and  winter  temperatures,  pressures,  and  rainfall. 

(3)  Two  Vegetation  Maps— one  showing  the  natural  vegetation  regions  and  the  other  the  distribution  of  the  cultivated  products  together  with  the  chief 

agricultural  centres.  '  . 

(4)  Two  Mineral  and  Manufacture  Maps — one  showing  the  distribution  of  minerals  and  the  chief  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  areas,  the  second  showing  the 

distribution  of  the  chief  manufactures  and  the  position  of  ihe  chief  manufacturing  towns.  . 

(5)  A  Population  Map  showing  the  density  of  population  hy  means  of  shading,  and  a  Political  Map  showing  the  chief  boundaries  with  the  towns  printed  in 

different  sizes  according  to  their  population.  _ _ _ 

Detailed  Prospectus  with  Specimen  Pages  on  application  to 

W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON.  LTD.,  Edina  Works,  Easter  Road,  Edinburgh;  6  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C. 
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*  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A..B.SC.  (Hons.), 

H  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Conned  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DECREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 


Vernon  House, 


Mrs.  curwbn’s  piano¬ 

forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
PROM  SOL-EA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M., 
who  will  be  at  the  Studios  on  Saturday,  Sept.  26tli, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2p.m.,  to  inter¬ 
view  any  inquirers.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  E.  T.  Murray, 
Bechstein  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


(Untvemfg  Cuforidf  Coff e<*e* 

LONDON. 

( Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


CHRISTMAS  REVISION  CLASSES. 

JANUARY  MATRICULATION. 

A  Recapitulation  Class  for  the  January  Matricu¬ 
lation  commences  on  Monday,  December  21st,  and 
extends  to  date  of  Examination. 

At  the  June  Matriculation  41  students  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Tutorial  College  tvere  successful,  and  at 
the  September  Examination  U.T.C.  students 
formed  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  list  published 
by  the  University . 

LABORATORY  WORK  IN  PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Practical  Classes  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and 
Botany  commence  Monday,  December  21st,  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  up  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  independent  study. 
Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


TVTpcqvcj 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

{gbucctftcmctC  Jlcjtmfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

8.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON.” 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  A  genet)  isunder  distinguished  patron¬ 
age,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schools. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Families. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

English  History. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  1907. 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1912. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  to  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1912. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1912. 

French. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 

Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  F.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


Full  particulars  may  be  had.  post  free,  from 

THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


(FOUNDED  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 

PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelimin¬ 
ary. 

Eroebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  Locals. 


County  Council 

Scholarships. 

Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  POSTAL  TUITION. 


NORMAL  C0RR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Meleord  Road,  East  Duxwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondaie  Square,  London,  S.E. 


rpHE  “CYRANO"’  SCHOOL  LOR 

JL  GIRLS,  LAUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND  — 
First  Class  Educational  Home  for  Girls  wishing  to 
pursue  special  studies  in  French  as  well  as  other 
languages.  Art,  and  Music.  Modern  building.  Plenty 
of  outdoor  exercises ;  riding,  tennis,  croquet,  rowing. 
Special  care  for  each  girl.  Everything  is  done  to 
create  a  typically  French  atmosphere.  Principal : 
Mademoiselle  L.  Barri^re.  Miss  Ciiave,  Cannes- 
field  House,  Taunton,  Somerset,  who  has  already 
been  in  the  School  two  years,  is  in  England  for  the 
present,  should  any  inquiries  be  needed. 


MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRAN  SEER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers, 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 

Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNIGHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 


Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
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“The  man  who  hath  acquired  the  loue  of  books  in  his 
youth  hath  enriched  his  soul  for  all  time." — Andrewes. 


Paste  Grain  Binding,  2/-  Half  Calf  Binding,  2/9 

A  UNIQUE  SERIES 

OF  STANDARD  BOOKS  AT 

EXCEPTIONALLY  LOW  PRICES. 


The  Crown  Series. 


Bound  in  Half  Green  Calf,  Cloth  Sides,  Gilt  top,  each  2/9  net. 
Bound  in  all  Scarlet  Paste  Grain,  Gilt  Top,  each  2/-  net. 

The  Crown  Series  comprises  about  60  Volumes,  which  are  bound 
specially  by  the  E.S.A.  in  their  own  Factory,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  Association. 

Clearly  printed  on  opaque  paper,  and  in  some  cases  illustrated  by 
first-class  artists,  the  hooks  will  he  found  the  most  useful  and  suit¬ 
able  Series  of  Rewards  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price. 

All  the  books  in  this  Series  are  of  a  character  that  is  calculated 
to  ‘  ‘  enlighten  and  enrich  the  soul  ’  ’ ;  nothing  that  can  darken  or 
impoverish  thought  or  feeling  is  included. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  for  either  2/9  or  2/-. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  E.S.A.  have  displayed  in  their 

BOOK  ROOM  the 

LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  REWARDS 

at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  £3.  3s.  each. 

The  Bindings,  which  are  very  choice  and  artistic,  include— 

Calf,  Tree  Calf,  Victorian  Calf,  Antique  Calf, 
Morocco,  Lambskin,  Paste  Grain,  Half  Calf,  and 
Half  Morocco,  all  beautifully  hand  tooled  in  gold. 

The  Books — genuinely  hand-bound  in  our  Factory  in  London — 
are  of  guaranteed  excellence  in  style,  quality,  and  durability. 


The  Selection  of 


PRIZE  BOOKS 


made  easy. 


The  E.S.A.  publish  a  Catalogue  of  Prize  Books  in  Leather  and 
Fancy  Bindings,  which  makes  the  Selection  of  Books  for  any 
given  subject  particularly  easy  ;  the  books  being  arranged  in  order 
of  price  under  their  respective  bindings,  and  also  under  subjects 
such  as  Music,  French,  Classics,  &c. 

All  Books  catalogued  are  of  Standard  Excellence,  no  books  of  an 
ephemeral  interest  or  those  to  which  objection  could  be  taken  on 
account  of  taste  are  included. 

The  E.S.A.  also  publish  every  Autumn  a  complete  Catalogue  of 
Standard  and  New  Books  in  Cloth  Bindings. 

Both  Catalogues  will  be  sent  free  to  Principals  on  request. 


STEVENAGE  HOUSE. 

40-44 HOLBORN  VIADUCT LONDON.. £.a 


HEINEIANN’S 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Our  Glorious  Heritage.  An  Anthology 

of  Patriotic  Verse  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Compiled  by  C.  S. 
Evans,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  C. 
Beeching,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

A  collection  of  some  of  the  finest  of  our  national  patriotic  poetry, 
divided  into  lour  sections:  I,  Songs  of  the  Motherland:  II,  The 
Pageant  of  British  History;  III.  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
Sea;  IV,  The  Mother  and  the  Sons.  Many  copyright  poems  are 
inc’uded. 

French  Translation  and  Com¬ 
position  .  By  H.  J.  Chaytor,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Plymouth  College,  and  E.  Renault,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Liverpool.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

A  most  valuable  collection  of  passages  from  great  English  writers  for 
translation,  accompanied  by  models  from  great  French  writers  on  the 
same  themes.  Indispensable  as  a  preparation  for  difficult  “  unseen  ,T 
translation. 

Key  to  the  above,  by  E.  Renault,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

/?  Common-Sense  Algebra.  By  Asa 

BuRNisTON,L.C.P.(Hons.).  Crown 8vo.  "Without  Answers, 
Is.  6d.  With  Answers,  2s. 

An  exceedingly  lucid  and  simple  treatment  of  the  subject.  Essentially 
a  book  for  the  backward  pupil,  who,  in  these  days,  is  too  little  regarded. 

Introductory  Electricity  and 

Magnetism.  By  C.  W.  Hansel,  B.Sc.,  Science 
Master,  Bedford  Grammar  School.  Crown  8vo.  With 
over  300  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Price  2s.  6d. 

A  complete  first  course,  covering  as  much  of  the  subject  as  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  studied  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus. 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  20,  21  Bedford  St.,  W.C. 


B.  H.  Blackwell’s  Educational  Books 

Worked  Exercises  in  Elementary  Geometry. 

By  P.  C.  Gillespie,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Exercises,  which  are  arranged  in  logical  sequence,  are 
designed  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  various  University  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examinations,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  Joint 
Board  Examinations,  the  Leaving  Certificates  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  the  Schedules  of  the  Training  Colleges. 

A  Short  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

By  H.  St.  Clair  Eeilden,  M.A.  Revised,  and  in  part  re-written, 
by  W.  Gray  Etheridge,  M.A.,  Keble  College.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  D.  H.  J.  Hartley,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

“  We  strongly  recommend  the  boolc  to  teachers.” — The  Educational 
Times. 

A  Primer  of  Greek  Constitutional  History. 

By  A.  H.  Walker.  Ecap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

“It  is  for  high  forms  at  public  schools,  and  fills  a  vacant  place  in 
their  bookshelves  by  providing  a  sound  and  concise  exposition  both  of  the 
theory  and  of  the  history.” — The  Times. 

A  Plain  Guide  to  Greek  Accentuation. 

By  E.  Darwin  Swift,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  flush.  Is.  6d.  net. 

“  The  rules  have  been  made  as  exhaustive  as  possible  .  .  .  and  every 
device  in  the  way  of  the  type  arrangement  and  rhythm  has  been  success¬ 
fully  resorted  to  in  order  to  present  this  difficult  subject  in  as  vivid 
a  manner  as  possible  to  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  scholar.” — The  School¬ 
master. 

A  Word-List  of  Virgil. 

With  blank  column  for  additional  words.  Prepared  by  A.  G.  S. 
Crown  8vo,  sewed.  Is.  net. 

The  lists  have  been  compiled  in  the  hope  that  the  time,  which 
has  until  now  been  given  to  “looking  out,”  may  in  future  be 
devoted  to  learning  Latin  words. 

Helps  to  Latin  Syntax. 

By  G.  C.  Mortimer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  net. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  any  book  of  the  kind  could  deserve  higher  praise.” 
—Mr.  A.  H.  Gjlkes  (late  Master  of  Dulwich  College.) 
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A  SELF-GOVERNING  PROFESSION. 


Teaching  children  is  an  occupation  that  has  always 
attracted  persons  of  independent  temperament.  Among 
such  persons  there  has  always  been  an  inclination  to 
oppose  interference  or  control,  either  by  the  public  out¬ 
side  the  school  or  by  other  teachers  inside.  The  teacher 
has  always  claimed  to  be  monarch  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
school  or  of  the  form-room.  In  school  work,  more  than  in 
most  occupations,  it  is  personal  influence  that  counts. 
The  sculptor  takes  the  formless  marble,  and  fashions  it 
into  a  semblance  of  life.  The  teacher  knows  that  the 
material  in  the  form-room  is  neither  formless  nor  passive  ; 
the  problem  in  school  is  different  from  the  problem  of  the 
studio.  Yet  the  teacher  shares  the  confidence  of  the 
artist,  and  believes  that  influence  can  do  much  to  guide 
and  shape  the  destinies  of  the  pupils.  It  is  this  confi¬ 
dence,  felt  by  each  teacher  in  the  possibilities  and  value 
of  the  work,  that  differentiates  the  teaching  profession 
from  most  other  occupations,  and  which  is  responsible 
for  the  teacher’s  claim  to  be  independent  in  his  work. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  teachers  have  lent  them¬ 
selves  far  less  than  the  men  and  women  of  other  profes¬ 
sions  to  combination.  It  is  true  that  the  teachers  in 
public  elementary  schools  have,  in  recent  yeais,  oveicome 
this  dislike  for  combination,  and  have  formed  a  Union 
that  has  grown  year  by  year  in  numbers  and  in  strength 
until  it  is  likely  to  include  every  single  certificated 
teacher.  In  the  secondary  sphere  of  education  a  move¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  combination  has  been  going  on 
among  certain  groups  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  a  few 
of  these  groups  the  organization  is  practically  complete, 
and  almost  every  school  belonging  to  the  group  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  association  of  that  group.  In  other  groups  of 
secondary  teachers  the  willingness  to  combine  is  at  present 
by  no  means  universal. 


The  dislike  of  union  for  combined  action  is  most  ap¬ 
parent  among  the  principals  of  private  schools.  The 
feeling  is  natural.  It  is  just  because  of  its  comparative 
freedom  that  work  in  a  private  school  is  so  attractive. 
The  men  and  women  who  carry  on  such  schools  are  those, 
for  the  most  part,  who  are  conscious  of  a  definite  call: 
who  know  and  understand  the  duties  they  have  under¬ 
taken,  and  feel  that  they  have  the  power  to  carry  them 
out.  The  officer  joining  a  regiment  receives  and  carries 
out  the  instructions  that  are  laid  upon  him.  The  clerk 
entering  a  commercial  house  learns  his  business  from  his 
immediate  superior.  The  young  doctor  has  studied  in  the 
hospital  the  recog'nized  way  of  dealing  with  each  ailment. 
The  teacher  in  many  cases  is  conscious  of  a  mission,  and 
does  not  feel  the  need  of  instruction. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  the  wish  for  in¬ 
dependent  work  ;  but  outward  conditions  change,  and  in¬ 
dividual  preference  must  give  way.  In  the  changed 
conditions  of  modern  life  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the 
teacher,  whether  principal  or  assistant,  to  pursue  a  course 
uninfluenced  by  the  organization  of  the  State.  If  the 
school,  public  or  private,  has  no  direct  dealings  with  State 
organization,  it  is  indirectly  affected  by  those  that  are. 
Public  opinion  more  and  more  demands  that  all  schools 
should  be  under  some  kind  of  control.  The  real  point  at 
issue  is  whether  that  control  should  be  exercised  bj  the 
schools  themselves  or  by  outside  and  possibly  unsympathetic 
bodies. 

At  present  the  Board  of  Education  control  some  thou¬ 
sand  secondary  schools.  The  Board  are  administrators, 
and  their  administrative  control  will  quite  rightly  affect 
a  larger  number  of  secondary  schools  every  year;  but, 
owing  to  the  want  of  any  other  authoritative  body,  the 
Board  have  been  forced  into  an  attempt  to  control  cuiii- 
culum,  examinations,  and  methods  of  teaching.  Many 
people  feel  that  such  action  is  not  the  proper  province  of 
a  Government  Department.  For  this  very  reason,  that 
the  Board  are  beginning  to  exercise  a  control  over  peda¬ 
gogical  matters,  many  schools  hesitate  to  come  within  the 
Board’s  sphere  of  influence.  The  Board  exercise  their  in- 
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fluence  in  no  liarsli  or  autocratic  way  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  always  willing  to  listen  to  the  strictly  professional 
point  of  view  when  it  is  laid  before  them  by  one  or  other 
of  the  associations  of  secondary  teachers,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Board  have  exercised  a  very  useful 
function. 

If  the  Board  did  not  offer  guidance  on  methods  of 
teaching,  systems  of  organization,  and  choice  of  subjects, 
there  is  no  other  body  at  present  in  a  position  to  do  so 
authoritatively  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years  is  to  some  extent  hopeful.  During  this  period 
a  very  large  number  of  teachers  have  overcome  their  in¬ 
stinctive  dislike  to  combination.  It  is  now  possible  that 
the  system  of  organization  begun  among  teachers  may 
continue  until  teachers  shall  form  a  self-governing  pro¬ 
fession.  Schools  will  be  governed  either  by  the  Board  of 
Education  or  by  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  of  the  Board  is  necessary  and  helpful. 
In  other  matters  it  would  be  better  that  teachers  should 
govern  themselves.  The  training  of  teachers,  the  conduct 
of  school  examinations,  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  should,  with  due  consideration  for 
the  authorized  views  of  the  administration,  be  left  for 
decision  to  teachers  themselves. 

The  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  Professional 
Council  that  shall  unify,  strengthen,  and  consolidate  the 
teaching  profession  and  enable  it  to  voice  collectively  and 
authoritatively  its  views  on  subjects  that  it  alone  can 
rightly  know  is  registration.  It  is  said  that  some 
teachers  have  still  omitted  to  send  their  names  to  the 
Teachers’  Registration  Council.  That  this  is  so  must 
be  owing  to  a  complete  misconception  of  what  that  Council 
stands  for.  The  question  is  asked  :  How  does  registra¬ 
tion  improve  a  teacher’s  qualifications  F  Such  a  question 
is  entirely  beside  the  matter.  Teachers  ought,  no  less  in 
their  own  interests  than  in  the  interests  of  the  education 
given  to  the  children  of  the  nation,  to  become  a  self- 
governing  profession.  The  time  is  past  when  a  teacher 
could  carry  out  individual  views  without  interference. 
The  organization  of  secondary  education  will  be  extended 
to  include  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  schools.  Part  of 
this  organization  will  be  undertaken  by  the  State,  part 
must  be  done  by  teachers  themselves.  The  Registration 
Council  is  appointed  to  form  a  list  of  teachers  ;  but, 
when  that  task  is  successfully  carried  out,  the  Council 
will  certainly  enlarge  its  functions.  The  first  step  is 
a  complete  list.  Therefore,  to  those  who  are  still  un¬ 
registered,  the  urgent  message  comes  :  Enrol  at  once. 


NOTES. 

Education  Committees  are  confronted  with  great  diffi- 

The  Demand  for  CU^es  *n  cai'rying  on  their  schools,  owing 
Women  Teachers,  to  the  large  number  of  teachers  who  have 
joined  the  army.  In  London  alone  some 
eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  men  from  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  have  applied  for  leave  of  absence  on  account 


of  the  War.  In  some  cases  the  vacancies  are  being  filled 
by  women.  In  the  United  States  it  is  quite  usual  for 
women  teachers  to  take  classes  of  boys.  In  England  a 
similar  coux-se  has  often  been  advocated.  For  young  boys 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour.  But  the  question  of 
salary  is  thereby  raised  in  an  acute  form.  We  have 
always  held  that  salaries  should  not  be  decided  by  sex 
alone.  If  it  is  now  found  that  women  teachers  are  able 
to  take  classes  of  boys  as  large  as# those  taken  by  men,  to 
work  for  the  same  hours,  and  to  carry  on  the  teaching  as 
successfully  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  men,  the 
case  for  equal  salaries  will  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 
The  need  for  teachers  is,  we  believe,  so  urgent  that  any 
woman  with  suitable  qualifications  can  at  once  be  sure  of 
getting  work. 

There  is  a  universal  desire  to  show  every  possible 
Free  Education  kindness  and  to  give  every  possible  help 

for  Children  to  the  Belgian  refugees,  whose  number 
in  Distress.  increasing  daily.  In  secondary  schools 

this  desire  takes  the  form  of  the  offer  of  free  education. 
The  same  sympathetic  offer  is  made  to  the  children  of 
officers  who  have  fallen  or  who  may  be  financially  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  War.  Many  schools  will  be  hit  hard 
by  the  War,  yet  they  are  all  willing  to  do  what  they  can 
to  help.  In  reference  to  the  larger  schools,  announce¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  newspapers  of  the  offer  of 
free  places  ;  other  schools  are  “  just  doing  it  ”  without 
announcement.  The  London  County  Council  have  de¬ 
cided  that  Belgian  children  who  had  been  attending  a 
school  of  a  similar  type  in  their  own  country  may  be 
admitted  without  fee  to  the  Council’s  secondary  schools. 
Ho  doubt  the  same  policy  will  be  carried  out  in  other 
areas. 


Young 

Highwaymen. 


Miss  Buestall’s  letter  to  the  Times ,  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month,  put  an  end  to  the  ill-advised 
proposals  that  a  children’s  army  should 
be  organized  in  order  to  collect  money 
for  the  Rational  Relief  Fund,  and  that  steps  in  rank 
should  be  given  to  each  child  according  to  the  amount 
collected.  The  scheme  was  obviously  put  forward 
without  due  consideration,  and  Miss  Burstall,  writing- 
on  behalf  of  a  .group  of  head  mistresses,  was  able  to 
demonstrate  its  unsuitability.  It  is,  of  course,  great  fun 
for  children  to  collect  money  instead  of  thinking  of  their 
lessons.  They  would  be  reminded  of  the  highwaymen  of 
their  favourite  stories,  and  the  element  of  competition 
would  add  to  the  excitement.  Everyone  wants  to  help 
those  who  are  suffering  especial  hardships.  Collecting, 
or  even  giving,  money  is  often  the  easiest  way.  Far 
better  is  it  in  the  midst  of  inevitable  disturbance  to  go  on 
steadily  with  the  daily  tasks,  and  to  be  ready  to  help  by 
personal  effort  when  there  is  an  opportunity.  The  dis¬ 
tress  is  so  widespread  that  everyone  may  find  a  neighbour 
to  help. 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Montessori 
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should  find  herself  obliged  to  postpone 
Mme  Montessori' s  her  inWed  visit  to  England;  but  the 

news  is  none  the  less  a  disappointment 
to  the  many  students  who  had  hoped  for  a  course  of 
•training,  and  to  the  still  larger  educational  public  who 
had  promised  themselves  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  occasional  lecture.  Even  were  the  lecture 
delivered  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  listener  would  learn 
something  of  the  marvellous  personality  of  the  lecturer. 
Mme  Montessori  was  to  have  lectured  to  members  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors.  It  is  announced  that  the  ad¬ 
ditional  leisure  obtained  by  the  postponement  of  her  visit 
to  England  will  enable  the  Dottoressa  to  complete  a 
manual  showing  how  the  system  may  be  adapted  to  the 
use  of  children  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  In  the 
meantime  the  study  of  her  work  is  continuing  and  is 
growing  in  this  country.  There  are  now  many  teachers 
who  have  been  trained  in  Rome,  and  many  Montessori 
classes  are  at  work.  In  one  locality  a  group  of  ladies 
have  organized  a  Children’s  House,  primarily  for  the 
relief  of  families  suffering  from  the  War,  but,  in  the 
second  place,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  infant  teachers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  seeing  how  the  method  is 
worked.  _ 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  different  attitudes  taken 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  towards 
the  teaching  of  the  German  language. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  governing  body  of  a 
secondary  school,  it  was  proposed  “  amid  applause,  as 
the  newspaper  account  tells  us,  and  was  carried,  that  in 
future  no  pupil  should  be  taught  German.  The^Head 
Master  who  was  present  stated  that  German  was  not 
taught  in  the  school,  so  that  the  resolution  was  merely  a 
display  of  feeling.  Another  newspaper,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  the  entries  for  the  German  classes  at  a  large 
technical  institute  had  been  less  than  usual,  points  out 
that  whatever  the  result  of  the  War  a  considerable  part 
of  the  world’s  trade  will  be  conducted  in  German,  and 
that  the  absence  of  German  clerks  makes  it  all  the  moie 
necessary  for  young  Englishmen  to  study  the  German 
language.  Dr.  Gregory  Forster  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  at  University  College  there  were  freshmen  this  term 
of  German  and  Austrian  nationality,  and  that  then  ad¬ 
mission  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  f  i  eedom 
and  toleration  that  characterized  the  College.  There  will 
be  conflicting  views,  and  there  will  be  a  growing  demand 
for  classes  in  Russian,  but  neither  business  men  nor 
scholars  will  neglect  the  German  language. 


Shall  German 
be  taught ? 


Before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  University  of 

London  had  organized  a  course  of  Im- 

'mpejjal  perial  Studies.  A  pamphlet  has  just  been 

Studies.  r  u 

issued  giving  full  particulars,  it  nas 

been  drawn  up  by  a  widely  representative  Committee, 
of  which  Lord  Milner  was  Chairman.  The  courses  in¬ 
clude  lectures  on  Geography,  Anthropology,  Sociology  and 
Comparative  Religion,  History,  Languages,  Law,  Political 


Institutions  and  Public  Administration,  Economics,  Stat¬ 
istics,  Commerce  and  Finance,  and  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munication.  There  are  also  public  lectures,  without  fee, 
for  the  non-academic  student  of  affairs.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  point  out  that  the  modifications  induced  in  the  life 
of  oversea  communities  by  their  contact  with  British 
civilization  have  been  no  more  profound  than  the  reactions 
of  other  cultures  upon  the  insular  British  community. 

“  It  is  with  these  mutual  actions  and  reactions,  and  the 
incidental  problems  arising  therefrom,  that  Imperial 
Studies  are  concerned.”  “  The  outbreak  of  the  W  ar,  and 
all  that  it  involves,  makes  it  more,  and  not  less,  necessary 
t'o  provide  teaching  in  regard  to  the  great  problems  of  the 
British  Empire.”  Copies  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Academic  Registrar,  University  of 
London.  _ 

Bishop  Welldon,  speaking  the  other  day  at  the  Man¬ 
chester  Social  Club,  put  in  a  plea  for  a 

A  Plea  reasonable  amount  of  recreation.  We 

for  Recreation.  .  „ 

endorse  this  view.  Some  few  persons 

there  are  who  think  lightly  and  selfishly  of  the  present 

crisis.  But  most  people  are  fully  alive  to  the  seriousness 

of  affairs.  They  feel  a  distaste  for  anything  of  a  recreative 

character.  Yet  there  is  truth  in  the  adage  that  “  all  work 

and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  At  this  time  we 

cannot  afford  to  be  dull.  We  need  to  be  alert,  to  have  all 

our  faculties  about  us.  To  think  of  nothing  but  the  War, 

to  read  nothing  but  newspapers,  may  produce  a  mental 

inertness  or  a  nervous  jumpiness  that  is  prejudicial  to 

sound  action.  Bishop  Welldon  thinks  that,  in  time  of 

war,  life  should  go  on,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  ordinary 

way,  and  that  we  should  exhibit  the  utmost  calmness  and 

resolution  in  the  face  of  friend  and  foe  alike.  It  must 

be  remembered  that  the  crisis  has  aroused  in  everyone' 

additional  energy,  and  that  this  energy  should  be  used 

in  gaining  additional  fitness,  and  not  frittered  away  in 

reading  and  discussing  sensational  reports  and  their 

subsequent  contradictions. 

Lord  Sudeley,  in  opening  the  autumn  exhibition  of  the 
School  Nature  Study  Union,  which  was 

The  Value  of  IielA  last  month  at  the  London  Day 

Nature  Study.  „  ,, 

Training  College,  read  a  letter  from  the 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Pease  con¬ 
gratulated  the  organizers  on  their  decision  to  open  the 
exhibition  in  spite  of  the  war,  and  gave  the  assurance 
that  both  he  and  the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Education 
attached  “the  greatest  importance  to  Nature  Study  m 
the  schools  as  a  means  of  encouraging  children  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  surroundings  and  cultivate  a  habit 
of  accurate  and  intelligent  observation.”  The  Board  are 
now  engaged  in  drawing  up  a  chapter  on  Nature  Study 
for  a  revised  edition  of  “  Suggestions  to  Teachers.”  In 
preparing  this  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  help 
of  the  School  Nature  Study  Union.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  value  of  this  study,  when  it  is 
properly  organized  under  suitable  conditions.  Cases  of 
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apparent  failure  can  generally  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  subject  lias  been  forced  upon  teachers  who  have 
no  natural  aptitude  for  giving  it. 


The  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools 

Private 

Schools  Association  was  presented  to  the  Council 

at  the  September  meeting.  Our  readers 
will  remember  that  in  the  August  number  we  gave  an 
account  of  the  deputation  to  Mr.  Pease  that  was  arranged 
by  this  Joint  Committee,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Board 
of  Education  to  undertake  the  inspection  of  private  schools. 
The  deputation  met  with  scant  encouragement,  and  for 
the  moment  nothing  further  can  be  done.  But  this  im¬ 
portant  fact  has  been  shown,  that  private  schools  wish  to 
accept  inspection  at  the  hands  of  the  Board.  Schools 
belonging  to  the  Preparatory  Schools  Association  are, 
Mr.  Pease  stated,  to  be  inspected  at  the  rate  of  twenty  a 
year  ;  later  on,  he  thought,  it  might  be  possible  to  inspect 
new  private  schools  ;  but  he  doubted  if  the  times  were 
ripe  for  the  compulsory  inspection  of  all  private  schools. 
The  policy  of  these  schools  must,  therefore,  be  to  organize 
themselves  and  to  improve  their  efficiency,  both  in  order 
to  hold  their  own  against  State-aided  schools  and  to 
prepare  for  a  State  inspection  in  the  future. 


There  is  one  hopeful  sign  for  privately  organized  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country.  The  result  of 
Control  State  education  in  Germany  will  cause 

English  administrators  to  mark  time  for 
a  while.  Mr.  Sadler,  writing  in  Indian  Education  just 
before  the  War  broke  out,  discusses  the  effect  of  State 
organization.  He  points  out  that  at  the  present  moment 
there  are  two  strong1  movements,  which  are  to  a  certain 
extent  conflicting.  There  is  an  intense  desire  for  wider 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  personality,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  great  legislative  schemes  which 
meet  with  popular  approval  there  looms  the  growing- 
power  of  the  administrative  State.”  “  The  State,”  he 
says,  “  bids  fair  to  use  education  as  a  means  of  national 
discipline  and  social  reform.”  For  the  moment,  at  any 
rate,  any  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
control  political  thought  through  the  schools  will  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  and  many  people  will  see  in  private 
schools  a  guarantee  of  liberty.  Mr.  Sadler  ends  his  article 
with  these  words:  “The  education  which  the  State  will 
provide  must  carry  with  it  opportunities  of  vax-ied  self- 
expression.”  A  greater  variety  will  be  assured  by  the 
maintenance  of  private  schools. 


There  was  a  time  when  it  was  understood  that  the 

Authorities  did  not  smile  on  the  am- 
Teachers  and  the  ....  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Universities.  muon  oi  teachers  m  public  elementary 

schools  to  become  'graduates.  The 
reason,  perhaps,  was  that  many  men  and  women  qualified 
themselves  for  graduation  by  burning  the  midnight  oil 
with  much  self-denying  effort  while  they  strove  from 


books  alone  to  qualify  themselves  for  graduation.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  was  valuable,  but  was  not  com¬ 
parable  to  the  advantage  of  the  impact  of  mind  on  mind 
which  comes  from  listening  to  lectures  and  talking  to 
fellow-students.  We  believe  in  the  value  of  a  University 
training  for  all  teachers.  Sir  Robert  Blair  evidently 
shares  this  view.  Speaking  the  other  day  at  Leicester 
he  said  :  “  The  teacher  must  be  the  agent  of  the  new 
moral  fervour,  and,  to  be  of  the  fullest  use  in  this, 
teachers  ought  to  be  largely  educated  at  the  Universities 
— not  so  much  for  the  degree,  but  for  the  first-hand  study 
with  those  who  are  working  for  the  extension  of  know¬ 
ledge.”  If  this  is  not  everywhere-  possible,  it  would, 
he  thought,  bear  the  richest  fruit  where  carried  out. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Head 

Mistresses  have  given  a  preliminary 
Head  //I i stresses  o  ±  */ 

and  the  consideration  to  the  important  cir-cular 

Examination  on  the  subject  of  examinations,  which 
was  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  They  have  put  forward  the  statement  which 
we  give  below,  and  intend  to  consider  the  circular  in. 
detail  at  a  later  date. 

The  Association  of  Head  Mistresses  desires  cordially  to  welcome- 
the  general  policy  as  to  Examinations  set  forth  in  Circular  849.  Head 
Mistresses  are  particularly  gratified  to  find  that  the  Circular  embodies 
certain  principles  for  which  they  have  long  contended,  namely,  the 
simplification  in  character  and  in  number  of  examinations  in  schools 
the  stress  laid  on  the  course  of  study  rather  than  on  the  examination 
test ;  and  the  co-operation  of  teachers. 

While  reserving  its  right  to  independent  judgment  on  details,  the- 
Association  will  heartily  support  the  main  proposals,  and  trusts  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  Association  desires,  however,  to  state  very  clearly  that  it 
would  not  wish  to  see  all  girls-  that  remain  in  school  beyond  the  age- 
of  sixteen  subjected  to  compulsory  examination  ;  nor  would  it  wish, 
to  see  the  Higher  Examination  made  compulsory  on  older  scholars. 
As  already  stated,  it  values  the  stress  laid  on  the  course  of  education, 
on  training  rather  than  on  examination  tests. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Glasgow  Students-  and  M.  Poincare. 

It  is  stated  that  the  students  of  Glasgow  University  have- 
asked  President  Poincare  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  title  of. 
Honorary  Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  and  that  the  Pesi- 
dent  has  accepted  the  offer,  at  the  same  time  thanking  the- 
students  most  cordially. 


Duty  of  Undergraduates. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  Dr.  Strong,  in 
an  address  to  Convocation,  said  he  hoped  that  every  able- 
bodied  graduate  would  join  the  Officers’  Training  Corps  if  he 
was  not  already  a  member.  The  drills  would  to  some  extent 
interfere  with  University  studies  and  to  a  large  extent  with: 
games,  but  he  hoped  that  men  reading  for  degrees  would  still 
be  able  to  make  good  progress,  and  he  counted  confidently  on 
the  readiness  of  the  undergraduates  to  forgo  their  games.. 
He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  attend  lectures  in  their  uni¬ 
form,  and  he  proposed  to  recognize  it  as  academic  for  all. 
occasions  in  which  he  was  concerned  as  Vice-Chancellor. 
They  started  their  new  year  in  conditions  unlike  any  that  any 
of  them  had  known,  with  much  perplexity  and  anxieties  of 
various  kinds,  but  also,  he  thought,  with  good  hope.  It  was 
their  business  to  see  the  thing  through,  and,  please  God,  they 
would. 
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.£10,000  for  Cardiff  Medical  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  University  College  of 
South  Wales,  it  was  announced  that  the  anonymous  donor 
whose  munificent  offer  to  erect  and  present  to  the  College  a 
school  of  preventive  medicine  and  medical  school  buildings 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  in  May  last  had  promised 
another  £10,000  towards  the  building  fund  for  the  completion 
of  the  medical  school. 

Changes  at  Harrow  School. 

Mr.  Clement  du  Pontet,  who  came  to  Harrow  School  in  1898, 
has  resigned  his  house  and  has  been  appointed  librarian,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Lascelles,  who  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion,  but  continues  as  Curator  of  the  Museum. 


Reorganization  of  the  Home-Reading  Magazine. 

Members  have  been  notified  of  the  changes  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  magazines.  They  and  newcomers  will 
observe  that,  in  the  place  of  the  sectional  magazines  issued 
hitherto,  a  complete  and  enlarged  magazine  (to  be  called  the 
Home-Reading  Magazine,  price  3d.)  will  be  issued  monthly 
(October  to  May),  and  a  proportion  of  space  allotted  each 
month  to  the  various  sections.  Each  number  will  also  .con¬ 
tain  a  literary  “  editorial  ”  by  some  well  known  writer,  the 
current  “  Union  Notes,”  and  the  11  Club  Corner  ”  (Young 
People’s  Section).  The  Committee  is  confident  that,  in  its 
more  complete  form,  the  magazine  will  not  only  prove  of 
greater  educational  value  to  present  members  of  all  sections, 
but  will  also  make  a  wider  appeal  to  students  and  readers 
generally.  It  is  hoped  that  members  will  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  reorganization  by  introducing  the  magazine  to 
any  who  may  possibly  become  members. 


Resignation  of  a  Notable  Oxford  “  Head.” 

The  Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Dr.  Charles  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  who  has,  in  consequence  of  failure  of  health,  been 
resigning  recently  most  of  the  offices  held  by  him  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  now  decided  to  resign  the  office  of  Provost  as 
from  November  5. 


Commission  for  a  Medical  Officer. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  the  School  Medical  Officer  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  to  enable  him  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  Army.  A  temporary  School  Medical 
Officer  is  to  be  appointed  during  his  absence  at  a  salary  of 
£500  a  year. 


Cost  of  Education  in  War  Time. 

According  to  a  special  report  presented  to  the  London 
Education  Committee,  the  estimated  additional  expenditure 
thrown  upon  the  Education  Committee  by  the  War  is 
£130,000,  but  owing  to  certain  adjustments  the  figure  will  be 
reduced  to  £106,000.  The  increase  is  due  to  two  principal 
items — the  salaries  paid  to  officers  of  the  Council  away  with 
the  Colours  and  a  large  increase  in  respect  of  the  cost  of 
feeding  school-children. 

Rhodes  Scholars. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  said  Dr.  Strong  at  Oxford,  included  the 
Germans  in  his  scholarships  scheme,  and  most  colleges  prob¬ 
ably  had  received  German  Rhodes  scholars.  Of  late  years 
Germans  outside  the  Rhodes  Trust  had  come  in  increasing 
numbers  to  Oxford.  Hardly  any  college  probably  had! 
been  without  them.  They  had  welcomed  them  and  loved 
them.  They  had  passed  easily  into  the  inmost  circle  of  their 
friendship.  They  had  never  believed,  and  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  now,  that  these  men  were  spies  and  that  all  their  frank 
and  direct  intercourse  with  them  was  unreal. 

Leeds  University  and  the  War. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  addressing  the  University  of  Leeds  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  session,  said  that  news  had  already 


been  received  of  three  casualties  among  their  men,  these 
being  E.  W.  Wilson,  a  former  engineering  student  and 
cadet  in  the  Officers’  Training  Corps,  who  had  been  killed  in 
action;  A.  W.  Mellor,  an  ex-cadet  of  the  Officers’  Training 
Corps,  who  was  reported  missing;  and  Captain  Nugent,  late 
adjutant  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps,  who  had  been 
wounded,  but  was  making  satisfactory  progress.  Continuing, 
he  said  that  154  members  of  the  University,  the  majority  of 
them  cadets  or  ex-cadets  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps,  had 
been  gazetted  to  commissions  or  were  on  active  service  in 
some  other  capacity.  Twenty-two  were  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  University.  A  large  number  of  other  members 
had  applied  for  commissions,  there  being  altogether  256 
members  who  were  either  on  active  service  or  had  applied. 
The  Corps,  in  spite  of  depletion,  was  still  at  its  full  strength 
of  130,  and  a  reserve  contingent  had  beSn  formed.  In  the 
medical  school  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  staff  and 
students  were  on  active  service. 


Appointments. 

Mr.  S.  II.  Michell,  B.A.,  L.C.P.,  of  the  Woolwich  Poly¬ 
technic,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  Technical  Education 
in  connexion  with  the  Cheltenham  Technical  Schools. 

Sir  Walter  A.  Raleigh,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature  at  Oxford,  has  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Merton 
College.  Mr.  G.  T.  Gimlette,  B.A.,  scholar  of  St.  John’s 
College,  has  been  elected  to  a  Senior  Scholarship  at  that 
college. 

Mr.  Percy  Simpson,  M.A.  Cambridge,  has  been  appointed 
University  Lecturer  in  English  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Dikran 
Garabedian,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Licencie 
eg  Lettres,  Paris,  has  been  appointed  Taylorian  Lecturer  in 
French  at  Oxford. 


CAREERS  FOR  GIRLS* 


VII.— HORTICULTURE. 

By  M.  C.  Rayner,  B.Sc. 

“Horticulture  for  Women!”  The  phrase  might  almost 
be  described  as  the  text  of  a  sermon  first  preached  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  exponents  of  a  then  novel  theory — 
that  the  entrance  of  women  into  what  was  euphemistically 
termed  “  the  lighter  branches  of  Horticulture  ”  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  rural  millennium,  in 
which  the  regrettably  large  class  of  educated  but  unemployed 
girls  and  women  of  the  better  class  were  to  play  a  leading 
part. 

In  this  way,  argued  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  the 
rural  exodus  would  be  arrested,  the  Small  Holdings  move¬ 
ment  would  be  benefited,  and  the  problem  of  a  career  for 
middle  and  upper  class  girls  with  a  taste  for  outdoor  pursuits 
and  a  very  limited  capital  would  be  largely  solved. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  here  that  a  considerable 
number  of  working-class  women  have  always  been  econo¬ 
mically  concerned  with  horticultural  operations,  and  that  a 
few  isolated  women  of  the  educated  classes  were  engaging 
with  varying  success  in  various  departments  of  Horticulture 
before  this  cry  of  “  Horticulture  for  Women  !  ”  was  raised. 
The  idea,  however,  that  practical  gardening  offered  a  career 
to  the  young  woman  of  the  educated  classes  is  a  modern  one, 
and  it  was  popularized  by  the  movement  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  movement  was 
in  the  first  instance  rather  an  artificial  one :  that  is  to  say,  it 
owed  little  or  nothing  to  a  spontaneous  demand  from  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  women  for  instruction  in  practical  Hor¬ 
ticulture  or  in  the  sciences  bearing  directly  on  it.  It  is, 
perhaps,  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  movement  was  not 
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initiated  and  controlled  by  practical  Horticulturists  of  either 
sex,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  success. 

There  is  probably  no  career  open  to  women  in  which  the 
conditions  have  been  less  clearly  understood  by  persons  de¬ 
siring  to  engage  in  it,  and  those  responsible  for  the  pro¬ 
paganda  have  too  often  forgotten  that  Horticulture  in  its 
more  practical  aspects  is  an  old  and  very  highly  organized 
profession,  controlled  by  a  complex  set  of  conditions  and, 
until  recently,  in  the  hands  of  an  unusually  able  and  highly 
skilled  class  of  male  workers. 

There  is  no  need  to  sing  the  praises  of  gardening  as  an  art 
or  as  a  pastime;  mjr  object  is  rather  to  attempt  to  show 
clearly  what  prospects  the  work  offers  to  the  large  class  of 
educated  girls  who  are,  or  will  be,  dependent  upon  their  own 
exertions,  and  who  are  workers.  The  value  of  a  training  in 
practical  gardening  to  women  who  already  have  horticultural 
interests  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  with  gardening  as  a  hobby 
this  article  is  not  concerned. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  realize  that  Horticul¬ 
ture  (with  “Horticulture  for  Women  !  ”  we  have  no  concern) 
covers  a  large  field  of  work,  and,  in  order  to  understand  the 
economic  position  of  educated  women — or  men — who  propose 
to  engage  in  any  branch  of  the  work  with  the  view  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
state  of  things  actually  existing.  An  old  student  of  the  writer 
who  is  starting  on  what  promises  to  be  a  successful  career  as 
a  garden  architect  and  designer  said  recently  :  “  Horticulture 
as  a  profession  for  women  has  been  too  loudly  praised,  and 
the  darker  side  always  suppressed;  it  is  time,  I  think,  to 
give  facts  without  embroidery”;  and  she  was  kind  enough 
to  add  :  “  I  think  you  will  be  doing  a  good  service  to  women 
horticulturists  if  you  put  the  facts  as  they  really  are.” 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  There 
have  been  too  many  drawing-room  meetings,  too  few  attempts 
to  investigate  and  understand  the  conditions. 

In  its  higher  branches  Horticulture  comes  into  close 
touch  with  natural  science  in  several  of  its  branches ;  in 
its  lower  branches  much  of  it  is  labourer’s  work.  The 
culture  of  plants  is  yearly  coming  into  closer  touch  with 
advanced  scientific  work,  e.g.  hybridizing  and  plant-breed¬ 
ing,  the  investigation  of  plant  diseases,  &c.,  and  the  old 
prejudices  of  the  practical  man  are  fast  breaking  down. 
There  are  already  a  limited  number  of  appointments  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  such  work,  for  which  women  are  equally  eligible 
with  men.  Some  of  them  are  research  fellowships  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  others  are  salaried  posts.  Salaries  are  not  on  a  lavish 
scale,  but  they  are  usually  adequate,  and  the  work  is  un¬ 
usually  pleasant  and  congenial  to  a  qualified  woman.  For 
work  of  this  kind  a  knowledge  of  practical  horticulture  is  of 
great  value — often  it  is  indispensable — combined  with  a  degree 
•  in  science  or  a  scientific  training  of  a  more  thorough  kind 
than  that  usually  associated  with  a  horticultural  degree  or 
diploma. 

In  a  general  wTay,  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  scientific 
training  is  essential  and  that  a  knowledge  of  practical  horti¬ 
culture  is  often  a  valuable  qualification  for  such  woi’k.  Then 
there  are  a  limited  number  of  horticultural  teaching  appoint¬ 
ments,  involving  a  knowledge  of  botany  in  addition  to  horti¬ 
cultural  experience.  Of  such  posts,  a  few  are  in  connexion 
with  University  institutions ;  the  majority  are  school  or  county 
appointments.  The  exact  qualifications  vary  with  the  post. 
An  adequate  training  can  be  obtained  in  three  years,  or,  if 
a  preliminary  knowledge  of  either  science  or  gardening  can  be 
assumed,  in  a  shorter  time.  Salaries  range  from  £100  to 
£150  per  annum,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging.  Although 
the  number  of  such  posts  is  not  large,  there  is  at  present 
a  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  women  to  fill  them,  if  anything 
at  all  serious  in  the  way  of  botanical  teaching  is  required. 
The  scientific  training  received  in  the  course  of  a  Diploma 
Course  in  Horticulture  is  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  and 
requires  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  laboratory  training. 

To  pass  on  to  the  economic  prospects  of  women  in  some 
of  the  more  strictly  practical  branches  of  the  profession, 
which,  for  convenience,  may  be  classified  somewhat  arbitrarily 
as  follows  : — (1)  Landscape  Gardening ;  (2)  Market  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Nursery  Gardening  in  their  various  branches  ; 
(3)  Salaried  Posts  in  Private  Gardens.  To  consider  each  of 
these  branches  in  detail : — 


(1)  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  laying  out  of  new  gardens  is  often  left  largely  to 
chance,  and  sometimes,  it  will  be  admitted,  this  haphazard 
method  leads  to  happy  results.  More  often  than  not  we  can 
only  regret  the  waste  of  opportunity  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
gardens  surrounding  newly  built  private  houses  or  institu¬ 
tions.  There  should  be  an  opening  here  for  the  expert  who 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  requirements, 
knows  something  of  architecture  and  surveying,  and  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  artistic  feeling  and  experience.  I  believe  there 
is  a  demand  for  both  constructive  and  advisory  work  of  this 
kind — not  a  very  large  demand  at  present,  but  there  is  a 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  owners  of  new  gardens  to  have 
them  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  admit  that  pi’O- 
fessional  help  may  result  in  a  saving  of  time  and  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  while  the 
architect  in  many  cases  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  someone  who  could  bring  expert  horticultural 
knowledge  to  bear  on  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens, 
the  added  expense  is  often  an  obstacle  from  the  employer’s 
point  of  view. 

The  work  of  the  garden  architect  is  delightful  in  itself.  It 
requires  ingenuity  and  originality  of  ideas,  and  leaves  time 
for  the  development  of  other  interests,  literai’y,  artistic,  or 
scientific.  This  counts  for  much,  but  other  facts  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  woman  who  is  entirely  dependent 
on  her  own  exertions.  The  training  period  is  long  and  com¬ 
paratively  expensive,  and  there  may  be  a  long  probation 
before  an  adequate  income  is  assured.  A  sound  knowledge 
of  gardening  and  of  land  surveying,  as  well  as  natural  ability 
and  experience,  are  indispensable  to  the  woman,  as  to  the 
man,  who  takes  up  such  work  professionally.  Given  these 
qualifications,  and  a  small  private  income,  many  interesting 
possibilities  open  up  as  the  work  grows  ;  but  it  is  not  a  career 
to  embark  upon  if  the  worker  is  entirely  dependent  upon  his 
or  her  exertions  for  a  livelihood. 

(2)  Market  Gardening  and  Nursery  Gardening. 

Not  infrequently  it  is  asked  whether  a  woman  is  com¬ 
petent  to  manage  a  large  market  or  nursery  business  success¬ 
fully.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  whatever  why  a  competent  woman,  given  the  requisite 
tastes,  which  are  unusual,  and  the  requisite  capital  and  expe- 
perience,  both  of  which  must  be  considerable,  should  not 
manage  such  a  business  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  a  man  of  the 
same  class.  Such  a  hypothetical  case  need  not  detain  us.  Any 
woman  with  the  necessary  judgment,  experience,  and  capital 
is  likely  to  be  quite  able  to  look  after  herself.  The  problem 
as  it  usually  occurs  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows.  A 
girl,  with  or  without  small  capital,  takes  a  horticultural 
training  extending  over  a  couple  of  years,  and,  armed  with  a 
horticultural  diploma,  wishes  to  start  a  small  market  or 
nursery  garden,  either  alone  or  in  partnership,  or  desires  to 
obtain  paid  employment  in  such  a  garden.  What  are  her  pro¬ 
spects  P  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  answer  to  this 
question.  Circumstances  vary  so  much  in  particular  cases. 
Assuming  that  capital  is  available,  and  that  there  is  a  strong 
predilection  for  hard  manual  work,  the  following  points 
should  be  taken  into  account — 

( a )  Considerable  capital  is  required  to  start  even  a  small 
market  place  wfith  any  prospects  of  financial  success.  A 
capital  of  £500  is  an  absolute  minimum,  unless  there  is  a  small 
private  income  to  fall  back  upon.  ( b )  The  work  is  most  laborious 
and  the  hour’s  long.  The  owner  of  a  small  garden  must  be  his 
or  her  own  foreman,  and  labour  must  be  strictly  economized. 
So  far  as  women’s  labour  is  concerned,  glasshouse  work  has 
an  advantage  over  outdoor  work,  but  the  cost  of  fuel  makes 
very  serious  inroads  upon  income.  It  is  only  by  the  hardest 
work  that  such  a  garden  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  couple  of  years’  student  work  do  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  having  to  buy  experience  very  dearly. 

There  undoubtedly  may  be  women  who  find  the  work  so 
congenial  that  it  compensates  for  all  disadvantages,  but,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  educated  woman,  the  following  draw¬ 
backs  must  be  emphasized.  The  manual  work  is  so  hard  that 
it  leaves  little  time  or  inclination  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
intellectual  effort,  and  the  local  conditions  are  often  such  that 
one  is  cut  off  from  congenial  social  intercourse.  These  draw¬ 
backs  are,  of  course,  almost  equally  operative  in  the  case  of 
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an  educated  man  engaged  in  such  work.  The  latter  of  them 
is  not  inherent,  but  is  incidental  in  many  cases  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  life,  if  not  too  laborious,  is  undoubtedly 
healthful. 

During  recent  years  various  branches  of  nursery  gardening, 
such  as  jobbing  gardening  and  the  care  of  small  town  gardens, 
have  been  suggested  as  specially  suitable  for  women.  Much 
of  what  has  been  said  above  applies  here  with  equal  force. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  rather  precarious  living  at  such  work, 
and  a  few  women  may  find  the  life  a  congenial  one.  It  is 
absurd  and  misleading  to  suggest,  as  has  been  done,  that 
there  is  much  opening  for  a  career,  justifying  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  capital  on  a  college  training  or  that  the  life 
will  prove  a  congenial  one  to  many  women  of  the  class  we  are 
considering.  The  possession  of  even  a  small  private  income 
alters  the  conditions  at  once  :  the  warning  note  is  sounded  in 
the  interests  of  the  women  without  this  to  fall  back  upon. 

(3)  Paid  Posts  in  Private  Gardens. 

The  prospects  of  the  woman  who  has  taken  a  horticultural 
training  with  the  view  of  taking  a  salaried  post  at  its  conclu¬ 
sion  may  now  be  examined.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  precise  information,  the  conditions  being  so 
very  variable  where  women  are  concerned.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  response  to  the  supply  a  demand  has  arisen— of 
a  rather  irregular  kind — for ’women  gardeners  ;  sometimes  in¬ 
volving  other  duties,  such  as  those  of  companion;  sometimes 
because  the  ordinary  working-class  gardener  has  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory ;  sometimes  even — -as  I  have  heard  it  put  by 
a  practical  woman,  wise  after  several  years  of  such  work — in 
order  that  they  should  become  professionally  “the  plaything 
of  cranks.”  The  drawbacks  to  the  work  are  chiefly  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  already  specified  under  “  Market  Gardening.” 

It  is  most  difficult  to  give  exact  information  about  pay. 
Most  of  the  applications  of  which  I  have  recent  personal 
knowledge  offer  £25  to  £35  per  annum,  all  found,  or  more, 
with  a  cottage  and  certain  perquisites.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
public  man  applied  recently  to  one  of  the  best  known  horti¬ 
cultural  colleges  for  a  woman  as  head  gardener,  with  excep¬ 
tional  experience  and  qualifications,  and  offered  £65  per 
annum  and  a  cottage.  This  post  involved  the  control  of  six 
or  seven  men,  and  the  work  could  not  have  been  attempted 
without  six  or  seven  years’  practical  horticultural  experience  ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  generalize  as  to  the  prospects  offered  by 
this  kind  of  work.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that,  subject  to 
the  general  criticisms  made  above  under  market  gardening, 
the  opening  for  educated  women  in  this  department  of  gar¬ 
dening  is  not  as  a  competitor  with  the  working-man  gardener, 
but  to  fill  posts  for  which  qualifications  in  addition  to  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge  are  required,  not  only  in  private  gardens, 
but  more  especially  in  connexion  with  institutions  and  homes. 

The  value  of  really  competent  women  in  charge  of  the 
gardens  of  institutions  where  there  are  special  reasons  for 
interesting  the  patients  or  inmates  in  active  or  outdoor  pur¬ 
suits  will  be  obvious  to  all.  The  undoubted  suitability  and 
superiority  of  educated  women  for  such  work,  while  willingly 
admitted  by  those  in  charge  of  institutions,  is,  however,  not 
always  recognized  in  a  more  practical  form,  nor,  I  believe, 
has  public  attention  been  called  to  it. 

To  summarize,  in  conclusion  :  — 

1.  There  are  a  limited  number  of  openings  for  women  with 
scientific  training  and  a  knowledge  of  Horticulture,  both  as 
teachers  and  in  other  capacities.  Such  work  offers  every  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  intelligent,  educated  woman  to  take  it  up. 

2.  There  is  a  demand  for  constructive  and  advisory  work  in 
garden  designing.  The  income  is  precarious,  and  women 
without  private  means  are  not  advised  to  engage  in  it. 

3.  In  ordinary  garden  employment  in  this  country — i.e. 
market  and  nursery  gardening  and  paid  posts  in  private  gar¬ 
dens — there  is  a  livelihood  to  be  made,  for  women  as  for  men. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  doubtful 
whether  such  work  justifies  an  expensive  training,  or  is  de¬ 
sirable  when  it  involves  competition  with  working-class 
labour.  Openings  for  educated  women  with  a  taste  for  out¬ 
door  life  are  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  direction  of  posts  which 
involve  horticultural  knowledge  and  experience  in  addition  to 
other  qualifications. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A  member  of  the  College  staff  has  joined  the  Army.  The  Council 
have  granted  him  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay,  less  the  Army 
allowance. 


Lieutenant  Felix  Boillot,  Head  of  the  French  Department  at 
Bristol  University  and  Chief  Examiner  to  the  University  of  London, 
is  now  Commandant  of  the  3 1st  Company  of  the  110th  Regiment  of 
the  French  Army  at  Sarlat. 


M.  Liard,  the  Rector  of  the  Paris  University,  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  tutorial  staff  of  University  College,  London,  offering  to 
assist  professors  and  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in 
London,  and  also  offering  hospitality  to  sixty  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  who,  owing  to  the  war,  find  themselves  in  temporarily 
straitened  circumstances. 


The  next  combined  examination  for  fifty-three  Entrance  Scholar¬ 
ships  and  a  large  number  of  Exhibitions,  at  Pembroke,  Gonville  and 
Caius,  Jesus,  Christ’s,  St.  John’s,  and  Emmanuel  Colleges,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  1,  1914,  and  following 
days,  commencing  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  December  1. 


At  two  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  Provincial  Centres — Man¬ 
chester  and  Newcastle -on- Tyne — the  examination  halls  which  had 
been  engaged  as  usual  were  taken  over  by  the  military  authorities  for 
use  as  hospitals.  The  Head  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School 
and  the  Principal  of  the  Newcastle  Modern  School  very  kindly  allowed 
the  examinations  to  be  held  at  their  schools. 


The  Liverpool  Education  Committee  have  passed  an  instruction  to 
.establish  classes  for  the  teaching  of  rifle  shooting-  to  boys  and  adults 
at  miniature  rifle  ranges.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  recognize  the  classes,  and  the  War  Office  to  make  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  cost  of  the  ranges  and  their  equipment. 


Lord  Rosebery  has  made  a  donation  of  £1,200  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics  for  the  endowment  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
annually  in  the  department  of  railway  transport  at  that  School  of  the 
University  of  London. 


“England’s  Duty  To-Day,”  a  booklet  by  the  Head  Master  of 
Eton,  has  been  published  by  Francis  Collas  (3d. ).  Dr.  Lyttelton  takes  a 
wide  survey  of  the  subject  of  the  present  War,  briefly  sketching  German 
history  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector.  This  is  followed  by  an 
exposition  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  German  Government,  their  idea 
of  world-power,  their  view  of  England,  and  their  notion  of  liberty. 
Finally,  the  author  explains  the  nature  of  the  challenge  to  England, 
and  the  opportunity  presented. 


The  Council  of  Almoners,  Christ’s  Hospital,  have  power  under  a 
clause  in  their  scheme  to  admit  a  limited  number  of  children  of  per¬ 
sons  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  ;  and  they  are  prepared 
to  consider  applications  for  the  admission  of  children  of  officers  and 
other  persons  who  have  served  with  distinction  in  the  present  War, 
and  especially  children  whose  fathers  have  thus  laid  down  their  lives 
for  their  country.  The  present  number  of  vacancies  under  this  clause 
is  seven. 


The  following  Doctorates  of  the  University  of  London  have  been 
conferred: — D.Sc.  in  Chemistry,  Mr.  F.  B.  T.  Thole,  East  London 
College;  Mr.  H.  A.  Tempany,  External  Student.  LL.D.,  Mr.  W. 
Bennison,  External  Student.  D.D.,  Mr.  A.  T.  Cadoux,  External 
Student.  D.Sc.,  in  Botany,  Miss  E.  M.  Berridge,  External  Student. 
The  Degree  of  B.Sc.  by  Research  has  been  conferred  on  Miss  W.  H. 
Wortham,  External  Student. 


The  Chairman  of  Council  of  the  Private  Schools  Association  (In¬ 
corporated),  Manor  House  School,  Clapham  Common,  writes:  “I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  it  known  through  your  columns  that 
many  schools  belonging  to  the  Private  Schools  Association  (Incor¬ 
porated)  would  be  pleased,  during  the  present  crisis,  to  undertake  the 
education  of  children  of  officers,  especially  those  who  have  been  killed 
or  incapacitated  during  the  War,  at  greatly  reduced  fees.  I  will 
gladly  send  information  as  to  schools  to  those  who  let  me  have  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  requirements.” 
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Clouah’sCorrcspontlencc  College, 

TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  letters  receiued  from  some  of  Glout/h^s  A  •BmPm  and 

successful  Students  at  the  Diploma  Examinations,  1914m 


Bryn  Celyn, 

Park  Crescent, 
Bargoed. 

October  1st,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  completed  the  examination  for  the  Diploma 
of  A.C.P.  with  Honours  in  Arithmetic. 

I  must  thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable 
help,  and  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  recommend 
your  College  to  students  requiring  help. 

I  shall  be  joining  again  in  the  future  to  study  for 
L.C.P. 

I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  S.  Prentice. 


45  Brunswick  Square, 

Herne  Bay. 
January  22nd,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clotjgh,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  this  morning  that  I  have 
passed  in  the  Education  group  of  Subjects,  and  as, 
last  summer,  I  was  successful  in  Latin,  French, 
Botany,  and  Physiology,  I  am  now  entitled  to  the 

L.C.P.' Diploma. 

My  sister,  too  (also  Clough’s  student),  has  been 
successful  in  the  Education  papers  of  the  A.C.P. 
Examination,  which  result  she  has  just  received, 
and  as  she  passed  in  all  the  other  subjects  last 
summer  with  Honours  in  History  and  Botany, 
she  is  entitled  to  the  Associate  Diploma. 

"We  both  want  to  thank  you  for  once  again  success¬ 
fully  coaching  us,  especially  for  the  splendid  notes 
we  received  each  week. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  A.  Curling. 


1  Trott  Street, 

Battersea,  S.W. 

22nd  January,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  j ust heard  the  result  of  the  A.C.P.  Examina¬ 
tion.  I  am  delighted  to  say  that  I  have  passed 
in  all  the  subjects  taken  this  "year,  obtaining  Hon¬ 
ours  in  Botany  (Honours  in  Arithmetic  pre¬ 
viously).  In  a  few  months  I  am  hoping  to  begin 
working  for  L.  L.A.,  when  I  shall  rejoin  your  Classes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  A.  Burton. 


38  Portland  Hoad, 

Stretford. 

22nd  January,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Clough, 

I  have  received  the  result  of  the  A.C.P.  this 
morning.  I  have  been  successful  in  eight  papers 
which  I  took,  and  am  pleased  to  say  I  have  obtained 
Honours  in  English.  This  is  the  second  Examina¬ 
tion,  for  which  you  have  tutored  me,  in  which  I 
have  gained  Distinction. 

I  wish  you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
splendid  tuition.  Your  notes  were  ideal,  and  it  was 
mainly  through  them  that  I  obtained  such  a  gratify¬ 
ing  result.  As  you  are  aware,  I  had  not  much  time 
for  study,  and  so  relied  on  the  notes  mainly  for  my 
information.  The  English  Paper,  at  the  A.C.P. 
Examination  in  December,  and  your  notes  on  this 
subject  contained  many  things  in  common,  especially 
the  sections  dealing  with  the  constructional  part  of 
the  language. 

I  hope  still  further  to  solicit  your  help,  and  trust 
that  our  relations  will  be  attended  by  success  in  the 
future. 

Thanking  you  for  all  past  help, 

I  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Ward. 


2  Newport  Terrace, 

Millbrook, 

Plymouth. 
Oct.  2nd,  1914. 


Dear  Mr.  Clough, 

I  heard  the  result  of  the  A.C.P.  Examination 
yesterday.  I  have  passed  in  all  subjects  I  took, 
viz.,  History,  Arithmetic,  and  Mathematics.  I  got 
Honours  in  Arithmetic. 

Thanking  you  for  your  course  of  work, 

I  remain. 

Yours  sincerely, 

A.  Landrey. 


Brixton,  Plymouth. 
January  22nd,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  result  of  the  A.C.P.  Examination  came  this 
afternoon.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
passed  in  History  and  Geography,  and  have  gained 

Honours  in  English. 

With  thanks  for  all  the  help  I  have  received, 

I  remain. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

Winifred  M.  Hitchings. 


Glenthorne, 

Crawley,  Sussex. 

October  1st,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Clough, 

Have  just  received  the  result  of  the  recent 
summer  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
for  the  Diploma  of  Associate,  and  am  pleased  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  have  passed  in  the  Science  Group 
in  Botany  and  Physiology  with  Honours  in  Physi¬ 
ology.  This  was  an  agreeable  surprise  for  me,  and 
1  am  sure  I  owe  much  of  my  success  to  your  most 
excellent  tuition. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Clarkson. 


Elmham,  Norfolk. 

January  22nd,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I  have 
just  received  the  good  news  of  my  success  in  the 
L.C.P.  Examination  which  completes  Diploma. 

I  attribute  my  success  wholly  10  the  very  thorough 
preparation  afforded  by  your  most  excellent  papers, 
particularly  in  Education. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arthur  D.  Bates. 


41  Wisbech  Road, 

King’s  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
25th  January,  1914. 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  Education  Section  at  the  Christmas 
Examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  thereby 
qualifying  for  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  your  great  help  in  Logic,  and  also  in  Old 
English  for  last  August.  You  have  now  successfully 
coached  me  for  London  Matriculation,  Cer¬ 
tificate,  A.C  P.  and  L.C.P.  I  may  add  that  I 
always  recommend  your  Classes  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunities  arise. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  great  help  in  the  past, 
I  remain. 

Yours  faithfully. 

B.  A.  Taylor. 


1st  October,  1914. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received 
A.C.P.  result  this  morning.  I  have  secured  a 
“Pass”  in  all  the  subjects  I  took  under  you,  and 
“Honours”  in  Geography. 

I  have  now  completed  the  papers  and  am  entitled 
to  the  A.C.P.  Diploma. 

I  derived  great  help  from  your  notes  and  hints, 
and  they  played  a  good  part  in  my  success. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  B.  Clough,  Esq.  - 

(N.B.—The  original  of  this  letter,  ivith  name  and 
address,  caxi  be  seen  at  the  College.) 


Morley  House, 

Chester  Street, 

Leigh,  Lancs. 

Oct.  1st,  1914. 

Dear  Mr.  Clough, 

I  received  the  result  of  the  L.C.P.  Ex¬ 
amination  this  morning,  and  am  pleased  to  state 
that  I  have  passed  in  the  Education  Group  (the 
only  one  I  took). 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
the  excellent  tuition  1  received  at  your  hands.  The 
notes  I  received  were  excellent,  and  1  derived  special 
benefit  from  your  capital  notes  on  Logic. 

I  desire  to  join  your  classes  for  the  Science  Group. 

Again  thanking  you, 

I  remain/ 

Yours  truly, 

_ Fred"  Smith. 

39  McDonald  Street, 

Lamberhead  Green,  Wigan. 
25th  January,  1914. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Clough. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I 
have  been  successful  in  passing  the  Education 
Section  of  the  A.C.P.  Examination.  This,  of  course, 
qualifies  me  for  the  Diploma  of  A.C.P. 

I  can  sincerely  testify  to  the  extreme  “  Thorough¬ 
ness  ”  of  your  tuition,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  valuable  assistance  and  kindness. 

Assuring  you  of  my  best  efforts  on  behalf  of  your 
dasses,  j  am> 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Ashurst. 


Classes  are  now  being  formed  for  the  January,  1  91  5,  and  September, 
1915,  A.C.P.  and  L.C.P.  Exams.  Intending  Candidates  should  join 

at  once. 


For  full  particulars  of  any  of  CLOUGH’ S  CLASSES — 

PUPIL  TEACHER,  PRELIMINARY  CERTIFICATE,  CERTIFICATE, 
AND  CAMBRIDGE  LOCALS  (Junior  and  Senior),  A.C.P.,  L.C.P., 

PROFESSIONAL,  COMMERCIAL,  AND  CIVIL 


MATRICULATION, 
L.L.A.,  HIGHER 
SERVICE, 


OXFORD 

FROEBEL, 


Write  to — 

CLOUGH’S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  SECRETARY, 


Nov.  2,  1914] 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

TEACHERS’  DIPLOMA  EXAMINATION.  —  Summer,  1914. 


The  Summer  Examination  commenced  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  was  held  in  London  and  at  the  following 
Local  Centres  :  —  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Plymouth ;  Georgetown  (British  Guiana)  ;  Bangalore  (India) ;  Lagos  (W.  Africa) ;  Port  Elizabeth  (Natal) ; 
Assiut  (Egypt). 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  169. 

LIST  OF  CANDIDATES  WHO  PASSED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

( hon .)  attached  to  a  name,  or  to  a  letter  denoting  a  subject,  indicates  that  the  candidate  obtained  Honours  in  the  subject. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Licentiateship. 


Allen,  W.  E. 

Datson,  A. 

Handover,  A.  C  P. 

Brown,  W. 

Donnelly,  J. 

Higgins,  F.  J.  T. 

Buckley,  J.  C. 

Douglas,  R.  R. 

McThomas,  Mrs.  D. 

Chandler,  J.  T. 

Duthie,  C.  S. 

Smith,  F. 

Collar,  D.  J. 

Evans,  C.  G. 

Squire,  W.  D. 

Associateship. 


Alexander,  A.  K.  S. 
Amos,  Miss  L.  A. 
Bates,  E.  G.  J. 
Boyd,  J.  S. 
Brannigan,  T.  J. 
Brown,  Miss  G.  M. 
Bushell,  W. 

Clewitt,  N.  E. 

Cox,  Miss  A.  M. 
Critieos,  J.  M. 
Curnper,  C.  V. 


Davies,  J. 

Doran,  Miss  R. 
Fairless,  E. 

Fenton,  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Gill,  E.  F. 
Harcombe,  S. 
Jones,  Miss  M.  E. 
Keene,  E.  T. 

Kent,  J.  A. 
Knight,  J. 

Latham,  S. 


Morris,  J.  V. 
Mundy,  H.  H. 
Perry,  E.  J. 

Pipes,  Miss  G.  H. 
Pollock,  Miss  E.  H. 
Prentice,  J.  F. 
Reynolds,  J.  E. 
Rhodes,  ,J.  W. 
Roberts,  Miss  B. 
Roberts,  H. 

Roche,  W. 


Walker,  Miss  A.  A. 
Warring,  E. 
Williams,  E.  H. 
Wilson,  W. 

Wisbey,  E.  0. 


Sayer,  C.  L. 

Shenton,  F.  G. 
Shepherd,  W. 

Silk,  E. 

Simpson,  F.  R. 
Threadgold,  W. 
Treloar,  A.  B. 
Williams,  J. 

Willis,  R. 

Woodward,  Miss  C.  M. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Alen,  L.  W. 

Durant,  H.  De  L. 

Long,  Miss  D.  M. 

Ashton,  Miss  M. 

Fairless,  E. 

MacSweeney,  W. 

Ashton,  R. 

Gilbert,  S.  F. 

McThomas,  Mrs.  D. 

Beddall,  Miss  M. 

Hirst,  E. 

Raines,  W.  H. 

Boyd,  J.  S.  [hon.) 

Holloway,  H.  C. 

Rees,  T.  W.  E. 

Checksfield,  Miss  C.  A. 

Hostler,  A.  C. 

Rhodes,  N. 

Cridland,  Miss  E.  S.  B. 

John,  C.  H.  S. 

Kent,  J.  A. 

Roche,  W. 

Doran,  Miss  R. 

Sherratt,  C.  E.  S.  (hon.) 

Dorey,  A. 

Silk,  E. 

Simpson,  F.  R.  (hon.) 
Thornley,  FI.  J. 
Threadgold,  W. 
Treasure,  Miss  K.  A. 
Usher,  Miss  H.  C. 
Webb,  C.  S. 
Williams,  W.  R. 


Boyd,  J.  S. 
Brannigan,  T.  J. 
Bunyan,  G.  H.  A. 
Charlton,  Miss  A.  M. 
Claxton,  S.  H. 
Clewitt,  N.  E. 

Dorey,  A. 

Dorward,  J. 

Fairless,  E. 


ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Fowler,  F.  P. 

Gill,  E.  F. 

Flarkness,  Miss  C.  E. 
Hicks,  Miss  H.  M. 
Holloway,  H.  C. 
Hostler,  A.  C. 

John,  C.  H.  S. 
Landrey,  A. 


Long,  Miss  D.  M. 
Pollock,  Miss  E.  H. 
Raines,  W.  H. 

Rees,  T.  W.  E. 
Richardson,  Miss  M. 
Roberts,  H. 

Roche,  W. 

Shepherd,  W. 


Sherratt,  C.  E.  S. 
Simpson,  F.  R. 
Treasure,  Miss  K.  A. 
Treloar,  A,  B. 
Walton,  J. 

Webb,  C.  S. 
Williams,  W.  R. 
Willis,  R. 


Alen,  L.  W. 

Ashton,  Miss  M. 

Boyd,  J.  S. 

Brannigan,  T.  J. 
Brown,  W.  A. 

Bunyan,  G.  H.  A. 
Bushell,  W. 

Caun,  J.  0. 

Checksfield,  Miss  C.  A. 
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WHY  DID  WE  GO  TO  WARP 

.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Pease,  M.P. 

The  following  statement  sets  out  the  facts  which  led  up  to  the 
present  War,  as  they  are  recorded  in  official  documents.  It  is 
intended  to  give  a  plain  answer  to  the  question,  “  Why  did  we  go  to 
War?” 

I.  Austria  and  Servia. 

The  great  Empire  of  Austria  and  the  little  Kingdom  of  Servia  have 
for  some  time  been  on  bad  terms  with  each  other.  In  the  South  of 
Austria  there  are  millions  of  Austrian  subjects  who  speak  the  Servian 
language,  and  the  Servians  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  will 
all  be  united  under  one  King.  Austria  has  therefore  been  very 
suspicious  of  anything  Servia  may  do  to  provoke  discontent  or 
rebellion  among  these  people,  especially  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  ready  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  “  giving  Servia  a  lesson.” 
The  opportunity  came  in  J une  this  year,  when  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Austria  and  his  wife  were  assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia.  It 
was  asserted  by  Austria  that  the  murderers  were  provided  with  arms 
and  explosives  for  that  purpose  by  Servian  officers,  and  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  criminals  into  Bosnia  was  organized  and  effected  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Servian  frontier  service.  The  Austrian  Government,  on 
July  23,  sent  a  Note  to  the  Servian  Government  making  ten  demands, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  the  criminals  to  justice  and  to  prevent  further 
efforts  being  directed  in  Servia  against  Austria-Hungary.  Two  of 
these  demands  were  such  as  no  independent  nation  could  accept.  The 
first  was  that  certain  officers,  to  be  named  by  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  should  be  removed  from  the  military  service  of  their  country, 
even  though  they  were  not  proved  guilty.  The  second  was  that  the 
Austrian  Government  should  appoint  its  own  representatives  in  Servia 
to  suppress  the  movement  directed  against  the  Austrian  Monarchy. 
Austria  asked  for  a  reply  within  forty-eight  hours. 

Austria,  in  making  these  requests,  appears  to  have  been  acting  in 
collusion  with  Germany,  for  on  the  very  next  day  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  in  London  told  our  own  Government  that  “the  course  of 
procedure  and  demands  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  can 
only  be  regarded  as  equitable  and  moderate,”  and  also  that  “  Austria 
might  be  expected  to  move  when  the  time  limit  expired  unless  Servia 
could  give  an  unconditional  acceptance  of  Austrian  demands.”  And 
the  German  Foreign  Secretary  told  our  representative  in  Berlin 
that  the  “Austro-Hungarian  Government  wished  to  give  the 
Servians  a  lesson,  and  that  they  meant  to  take  military  action.”  He 
also  admitted  that  the  “Servian  Government  could  not  swallow 
■certain  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands.”  There  is,  therefore, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Austria  neither  wished  nor  intended  her 
demands  to  be  accepted,  but  was  seeking  for  an  occasion  to  attack 
Servia  and  destroy  her  independence. 

A  quarrel  between  Austria  and  Servia  was  no  concern  of  ours,  but, 
as  Russia  had  told  us  that  she  would  not  allow  Austria  to  crush 
Servia,  we  knew  that,  if  war  broke  out,  first  Russia,  then  Germany, 
and,  finally,  France  would  be  drawn  in.  Germany  was  fully  aware 
of  this  danger,  as,  on  July  24,  we  warned  the  German  Ambassador 
that,  if  Austria  invaded  Servia,  Russian  opinion  might  demand  that 
Russia  should  march  to  help  Servia. 

The  moment  Sir  Edward  Grey  knew  the  contents  of  the  Austrian 
Note  he  pressed  Germany  and  Austria  to  extend  the  time  limit,  as 
such  short  notice  gave  no  opportunity  for  considered  action  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  he  met  with  no  response  from  either 
Power. 

Russia  and  Britain  then  exerted  pressure  on  Servia  to  meet,  so  far 
as  they  could,  Austria’s  demands,  and  the  Servian  Government, 
before  the  time  limit  had  expired,  sent  an  acceptance  of  the  ten 
points,  with  certain  reservations.  They  consented  to  dismiss  and 
prosecute  officers  who  could  be  clearly  found  guilty  of  the  crime, 
they  were  prepared  to  hand  over  for  trial  any  Servian  subject  of 
whose  complicity  proofs  were  forthcoming,  they  promised  to  condemn 
anything  which  might  be  said  or  written  directly  against  Austria, 
and  they  undertook  to  take  rigorous  steps  against  all  persons  who 
interfered  -with  the  good  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

We  represented  to  Germany  that  this  reply  involved  a  great- 
humiliation  to  Servia,  and  that  it  would  be  very  disappointing  if  it 
was  treated  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  Austrians  did  not  accept  it  as  satisfactory,  and  on  July  27 
we  were  told  by  our  Ambassador  at  Vienna  that  Austria  had  “  gone 
wild  with  joy  ”  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Servia. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  having  failed  in  his  effort  to  secure  an  extension 
of  the  time  limit,  still  endeavoured  to  secure  peace  by  asking  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  to  join  with  us  in  mediating  between  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  so  preventing  a  war  between  these  two  countries.  Italy 
and  France  welcomed  the  proposal,  but  Germany  told  us  that  they 
could  not  not  fall  in  with  the  suggestion,  and  that  it  “was  not 
practicable.”  Russia  not  only  assented  to  this  course,  but  promised 


not  to  move  a  single  soldier  towards  the  Austrian  Frontier  whilst  any 
conference  was  proceeding,  and  they  told  us  that  they  were  “  ready  to 
accept  the  British  proposal,  or  any  other  proposal  of  a  kind  that  would 
bring  about  a  favourable  solution  of  the  conflict.” 

On  July  28  the  Austrian  Minister  told  our  Ambassador  that  war 
would  be  declared  that  day.  The  German  Chancellor  also  on  that 
day  told  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin  that  ‘  ‘  he  had  not  been  able  to 
accept  the  English  proposal  for  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers  because  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  effectual.”  And 
although  he  assured  our  Ambassador  that  “he  was  doing  his  very 
best  to  get  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  each  other  in  a  friendly  way,”  yet  on  the  very  same  day  we 
learned  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Austrian  Government,  no  doubt 
with  the  approval  of  Germany,  had  declined  direct  conversations 
with  Russia. 

In  spite  of  Germany  having  rejected  his  proposal  for  a  conference 
of  the  Powers,  Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  abandon  his  efforts  for 
peace.  He  told  the  German  Government  that,  if  they  would  sug-gest. 
any  method  by  which  the  influence  of  the  four  Powers  could  be  used 
together  to  prevent  war  between  Austria  and  Russia,  then  France, 
Italy,  and  ourselves  would  be  ready  to  accept  it,  and  “in  fact, 
mediation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any  method  that 
Germany  thought  possible  if  only  Germany  would  ‘  press  the  button  ’ 
in  the  interests  of  peace.”  To  these  suggestions  no  response  what¬ 
ever  was  made  by  Germany. 

From  the  above  record  of  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  every  possible 
step  was  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  maintain  peace  and  to 
prevent  war  breaking  out  between  Russia  and  Austria,  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  persistently  declined  to  help  us.  Moreover,  the  German  Chan¬ 
cellor  told  our  representative  that  the  German  Government  had 
declared  war  against  Russia  because  ‘  ‘  they  could  not  leave  their 
country  defenceless  while  time  was  being  utilized  by  other  Powers.” 
It  was  the  secret  war  preparations  of  Germany  that  really  forced  the 
Russians  to  mobilize  their  troops  on  her  frontier  and  thus  safeguard 
their  territory  against  sudden  invasion,  but  the  moment  Russia  re¬ 
plied  by  taking  steps  in  self-defence  Germany  declared  war  against 
her,  Imowing  well  that  war  with  Russia  meant  war  also  with  France. 
We  now  know  that  Germany  for  some  time  past  had  been  carefully 
and  deliberately  making  vast  preparations  for  this  war. 

II.  Germany  and  Belgium. 

By  a  treaty  made  in  1839,  England,  France,  and  Germany  agreed 
that  they  would  never  march  their  armies  into  Belgium,  unless  Bel¬ 
gium  called  upon  them  to  protect  her.  When  we  saw  that  war 
between  Germany  and  France  was  inevitable  we  asked  both  nations 
whether  they  would  observe  this  Treaty  in  the  same  way  as  they  did 
during  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870.  We  were  assured  by 
France  that  she  would  not  violate  Belgian  territory,  but  Germany 
declined  to  give  us  any  such  assurance,  and  proceeded  to  send  her 
troops  first  into  Luxemburg  and  then  into  Belgium  in  defiance  of  her 
Treaty  obligations. 

Germany,  by  thus  disregarding  her  Treaty  obligations  and  over¬ 
running  a  small  State  with  a  view  to  invading  France  more  easily, 
not  only  broke  her  word,  but  made  it  obvious  that  if  she  could  over¬ 
power  Belgium  she  would  be  able  to  destroy' the  independence  of 
other  small  States  (Holland  and  Denmark)  and  would  be  able  to 
obtain  control  of  the  Northern  Coasts  of  France.  From  that  position 
she  would  be  able  to  threaten  our  control  over  the  English  Channel, 
upon  which  we  rely  for  the  food  materials  necessary  for  our  popula¬ 
tion  which  come  over  the  seas  into  the  great  Port  of  London.  Ger¬ 
many  by  a  triumph  over  Belgium  would  thus  secure  for  herself  a 
position  from  which  she  hoped  to  become  the  predominant  Power  in 
Europe. 

On  August  4  our  Ambassador  once  again  urged  the  German  Go¬ 
vernment  not  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality,*  but  he  received  the  reply 
that  the  German  Government  ‘  ‘  had  to  advance  into  France  by  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  so  as  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as  early  as 
possible,”  and  when  the  German  Secretary  of  State  was  asked  by  our 
Ambassador  whether  there  was  not  still  time  to  draw  back,  he  replied, 
“  It  is  impossible.”  We  pointed  out  that,  by  Treaty,  the  Germans 
were  a  party  to  the  neutrality  cf  Belgium,  as  much  as  for  ourselves, 
and  we  were  then  told  that  we  were  going  to  war  “  just  for  a  scrap  of 
paper.”  Our  Ambassador  replied  :  “  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn 
engagement  to  do  her  utmost  to  defend  Belgium’s  neutrality  if 
attacked.”  When  our  Ambassador  said  that  he  must  leave  Berlin 
that  night  if  the  German  Government  could  not  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  our  request  that  they  would  avoid  invading  Belgium,  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  replied  that  his  Government  “could  not 
possibly  give  that  assurance  either  that  night  or  any  other  night.” 

AVe  have,  therefore,  gone  to  war  with  Germany  not  merely  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  own  interests  or  to  support  France  when  the  Germans  are 
striving  to  crush  her,  but  because  when  we  undertake  to  safeguard 


*  Parliamentary  Paper  Miscellaneous,  No.  8  (1914). 
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the  integrity  of  a  small  State  we  are  bound  in  honour  to  keep  our 
word.  We  are  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Belgium  against  the 
domination  of  a  great  military  power.  We  stand  for  the  freedom  of 
nations  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties  against  militarism  and  military 
aggression.  We  did  our  utmost  to  preserve  peace,  but  war  was 
forced  upon  us,  and  it  is  the  German  Emperor  and  his  Government 
who  are  alone  responsible  for  all  the  waste  of  resources,  the  de¬ 
vastation  of  property,  the  untold  suffering  and  misery,  and  the 
frightful  sacrifice  of  human  life. 


EXERCISES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A. 


II. 

In  the  first  article  (in  The  Educational  Times  of  October) 
I  pointed  out  that  the  sedentary  life  as  a  factor  of  modern 
times  demands  a  different  set  of  exercises  from  the  life  which 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  live,  with  plenty  of 
physical  movement  and  open  air,  and  with  much  less  sitting, 
and  much  less  tendency  for  the  organs  to  “sag”  down. 
I  advised  the  practice  of  deep  and  full  breathing,  starting 
with  the  abdominal  (or  forward  and  downward)  expansion,  to 
be  done  as  the  person  lies  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  last 
thing  at  night.  I  advised  also  the  early  morning  walk,  or 
alternate  walk  and  run,  with  breathing  exercises  during  the 
walk.  Then,  after  the  walk,  a  good  wash  and  skin  drill,  and 
perhaps  the  rubbing  of  a  little  oil  into  the  skin  after  drying. 

In  this  article  I  want  to  say  something  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance 
than  most  educational  authorities  have  realized.  Hitherto 
they  have  confined  their  attention  largely  to  the  mind,  es¬ 
pecially  the  intellect,  and  have  not  remembered  (or  have  not 
known)  that  when  the  body  is  in  a  wrong  position  the  mind 
cannot  function  satisfactorily. 

I  remember  a  devout  Hindu  once  telling  me  that  he  never 
began  his  spiritual  exercises  until  he  had  done  some  phy¬ 
sical  exercises,  to  get  his  body  into  the  right  position  and 
to  get  his  breathing  into  the  right  rhythm.  In  order  to  get 
his  body  into  the  right  position,  one  of  his  practices  was  to 
bend  well  back  and  straight  (not  to  one  side  or  the  other), 
and  to  stretch  thoroughly.  He  explained  to  me,  as  Vive- 
ldinanda  does  in  his  celebrated  book,  “  Baja  Yoga,”  that  the 
straightness  of  the  spine  laterally  was  of  enormous  importance 
before  breathing  exei’cises  were  begun.  Having  straightened 
his  spine  by  stretching,  he  then  proceeded  to  inhale  through 
one  nostril,  holding  one  of  his  fingers  against  the  side  of  his 
nose,  so  as  to  block  the  other  nostril,  and  then  inhale  through 
the  other  nostril,  and  then  vice  versa.  It  has  been  proved 
that  regularly  we  inhale  through  one  nostril  more  than  the 
other  alternately  for  certain  periods  throughout  a  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  one  nostril,  sometimes  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  article  to  give  full  details  about 
the  correct  position  of  the  body,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
many,  if  not  most,  people,  need  some  instructions,  and  here 
are  a  few  which  are  practical,  though,  if  one  had  more  space, 
one  could  easily  improve  upon  them.  Before  beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  as  well  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the 
different  practices.  The  reader  should  realize  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  his  appearance,  his  health,  and  his  efficiency,  as 
well  as  his  enjoyment  of  life.  The  former  exercises  should 
not^be  discontinued,  but  the  new  ones  should  be  added  to  them. 

Keep  your  spine  straight  laterally,  and  stand  with  the 
feet  not  in  the  stiff  old-fashioned  way,  but  comfortably  apart. 
Let  the  weight  come  chiefly  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  not  on 
the  heels.  Now  gently  stretch  the  trunk  well  back  from 
the  hips,  but  do  not  strain,  and  stretch  the  head  well  back 
also.  Ho  this  quite  slowly.  Nearly  all  head  movements 
should  at  first  be  slow  and  deliberate.  Keep  in  this  position 
for  a  moment  or  two.  In  our  Physical  School  we  generally 
insist  on  people  holding  an  extreme  position  for  a  few  seconds 
at  least.  This  stretching  has  a  wonderful  effect,  not  only  on 
the  circulation,  but  on  the  lifting  up  of  the  stomach  and 
other  organs  of  the  body  into  their  right  positions,  and  also 
on  the  mind. 

One  professional  teaches  stretching  exercises  at  a  very  high 
fee.  Stretching  exercises  are  useful,  but  thej^  are  not  the 


whole  of  the  physical  culture  ;  they  are  only  a  part  of  it.  They 
counteract  some  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  wrong  way  of  sitting. 

Now  for  an  enlargement  upon  this.  When  the  exercise  has 
been  done  once  or  twice,  followed  by  muscular  relaxing, 
instead  of  keeping  the  hands  down  by  the  sides  relaxed,  as 
you  should  in  the  first  exercise,  keep  one  hand  down  by  your 
side  relaxed,  but  send  your  other  hand  up  in  front  of  you, 
and  above  you,  with  the  fingers  extended  somewhat  like  a 
starfish  and  stretched  well  back.  When  the  hand  of  the  stiff' 
arm  has  been  raised  high  above  the  head,  then  still  keep  the 
arm  stiff,  and  rotate  the  hand  round,  first  to  the  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  then  to  the  left  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Do  not 
hurry.  Then  lower  this  hand  and  relax  it,  and  do  the  exer¬ 
cise  with  the  other  hand. 

Another  exercise  is  to  stretch  the  feet  and  legs  well  out, 
each  in  turn.  Take  the  right  foot  and  leg  first.  Stretch  the 
foot  as  far  away  from  you  as  it  will  go,  with  the  toes  as  far 
away  as  they  will  go.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  leg  stiff  and  the 
knee  well  back.  Hold  this  position  for  a  minute  or  two  until 
you  begin  to  feel  an  aching ;  then,  keeping  the  leg  stiff,  force 
the  heel  as  far  away  from  you  as  possible,  and  hold  that 
position.  Bepeat  this  a  few  times  ;  then  shake  the  leg  and  foot, 
and  do  the  exercise  with  the  other  foot  and  leg. 

With  regard  to  breathing,  here  is  an  exercise  which  can 
follow  on  the  one  suggested  in  the  previous  number.  In  the 
same  position — namely,  on  the  back — inhale  in  the  same  way 
as  before,  and  this  time  hold  the  breath  in  a  very  considerable 
number  of  seconds,  but  do  not  strain.  When  you  have  let 
this  breath  out  quietly  and  slowly,  inhale  again  as  before,  hold 
the  breath  in  (or  do  not  let  it  out),  and,  while  you  hold  it  in, 
contract  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  pressing  the  abdomen 
with  your  hands ;  then  let  the  muscles  come  out  again. 
Bepeat  this  a  few  times  so  as  to  make  the  air  which  you 
have  inhaled  circulate  in  your  lungs.  Then,  if  there  is  any 
air  left,  let  it  out  again  quietly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

Do  not  grudge  the  time  for  these  exercises.  Bemember 
that  breathing,  in  particular,  you  can  turn  into  a  habit,  so 
that  you  have  no  longer  to  think  of  it  or  devote  special  time 
to  it.  The  same  applies  to  the  position  of  the  body.  Get  it 
right  and  it  will  keep  itself  right.  This  is  why  such  exercises 
as  breathing  and  stretching  are  so  much  more  important  for 
most  of  us  than  walking  is  ;  for  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
get  the  time  for  a  walk,  and,  if  you  want  to  walk,  you  must 
walk.  The  mere  fact  that  you  have  walked  five  miles  every 
day  for  two  years  does  not  make  you  walk  five  miles  to-day. 
If  you  want  to  walk  to-day,  you  must  walk  to-day.  Whereas, 
if  you  have  acquired,  by  constant  and  conscious  practice, 
the  right  way  of  breathing  and  the  right  position  of  the  body, 
the  lungs  continue  to  breathe  rightly  and  the  organs  to  retain 
their  positions  to-day  without  further  practice. 

If  you  like,  with  the  breathing  you  could  use  certain  forms 
of  self-suggestion.  It  is  an  old  Hindu  practice,  with  the 
inhaling,  to  imagine  that  one  is  inhaling  energy  with  the 
oxygen,  and,  with  the  exhaling,  to  imagine  that  one  is  ex¬ 
haling  things  such  as  worry  ;  but  one  should  not  mention  any 
of  these  undesirable  things  definitely  by  name.  Above  all, 
regard  physical  culture  as  mental  and  moral,  no  less  than 
physical,  culture.  Physical  culture  of  the  right  sort  should 
be  a  training  in  concentration,  in  leisureliness,  and  in  the  art  of 
not  attending  to  things  which  would  otherwise  distract  the  mind. 

In  the  next  number  I  shall  give  several  more  hints  on, 
muscular  relaxing  and  on  skipping.  1  should  be  glad  of  any 
criticisms  or  suggestions  which  any  readers  care  to  offer. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION.* 

Translated  by  S.  E.  Howe. 


At  a  time  when  positive  Christianity  is  looked  upon  by 
many  cultured  people  as  out  of  date,  it  is  a  joy  to  me  as  a 
modern  man  and  as  a  modern  educationist  to  testify  to  this 
•selfsame  Christianity.  I  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
modern  educationist  especially  must,  the  more  earnestly  he 
studies  the  problem  of  character -training,  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 
•laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.” 

Permit  me  to  make  one  more  personal  remark.  It  may 
surprise  you  that,  in  spite  of  our  oneness  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  may  use  a  terminology  differing  from  the  one  to  which 
you  are  accustomed.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  arrived 
at  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Faith  by  a  different  route  from 
most  of  you.  I  have  come  out  of  utter  paganism  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Christianity  which  appealed 
ho  me  was  that  of  the  early  Fathers,  who  had  themselves  come 
-out  of  paganism,  and  to  whom  Christian  truth  was  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  best  pagan  thought.  It  was  not  until  much 
later  that  I  came  to  appreciate  the  evangelical  school  of 
thought.  However,  I  do  not  speak  as  a  theologian,  but 
touch  on  religious  dogmas  only  in  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
problems  of  education.  I  speak  as  a  modern  man,  who  began 
his  study  of  education  in  a  spirit  antagonistic  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  but  this  very  study  was  the  means  of  my  accepting  the 
Christian  faith.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  “  Confessions,”  de¬ 
scribes  the  decisive  moment  of  his  conversion  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: — “  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked  into  myself.” 
Such  looking  into  oneself  and  the  turning  to  the  actualities 
of  life  will,  to-day  also,  lead  many  away  from  abstract  nega¬ 
tions  and  back  to  the  living  truth  of  Christianity.  To  return 
to  life  is  to  return  to  Christ,  and  in  turning-  to  Christ  there 
is  return  to  life. 

I  give  the  more  hearty  welcome  to  the  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  Christian  schools  (in  Germany)  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  overcrowded  curriculum  of  the  modern 
school  needs  the  counterbalance  of  an  active  religious  faith, 
if  it  is  not  to  lead  to  spiritual  disintegration.  I  do  not  wish 
to  imply  that  there  should  be  any  compulsion,  but  only  that 
Christian  parents  should  be  fully  assured  of  a  definitely 
Christian  basis  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  children. 
Experience  shows  that  one-sidedness  in  mental  work  and  a 
multiplicity  of  divergent  intellectual  stimuli  act  destruc¬ 
tively  unless  they  are  safeguarded  by  the  soul-quickening 
and  unifying  power  of  religion.  Pestalozzi  says  concerning 
this,  “  that  he  who  knows  much  is  in  even  greater  need  than 
others,  of  training  of  his  powers  towards  concentration, 
otherwise  his  knowledge  will  become  a  will-o’-the-wisp,  lead¬ 
ing  him  on  to  destruction.”  Comenius  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
educationists  the  one  to  realize  most  deeply  the  necessity 
for  concentration  of  the  soul  upon  one  supreme  truth,  thus 
preventing  man  from  losing  himself  in  a  maze  of  multiplicity 
of  attractions.  His  book,  “  The  Labyrinth  of  Life,”  de¬ 
scribes  this  entanglement  of  human  efforts  and  interests, 
while  his  principal  work  bears  the  title  “  Unum  est  neces- 
sarium.”  It  is  in  the  latter  book,  especially,  that  we  feel 
how  thoroughly  convinced  he  was  of  the  fact  that,  in  order 
to  safeguard  youth  from  the  dissipation  of  strength,  the 
Christian  educationist  must  also  be  a  spiritual  organizer. 
He  will  succeed  in  this  only  by  putting  first  things  first,  by 
keeping  secondary  matters  in  their  right  place,  by  elimin¬ 
ating  what  is  unnecessary,  and  by  subordinating  all  purposes 
of  life  to  one  supreme  good.  One  can  safely  say,  in  this 
sense,  that  true  education  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  what 
is  of  primary  and  what  is  of  secondary  importance,  while 
character  is  the  power  by  which  these  distinctions  are  worked 
out  in  practical  life. 

In  order  to  illuminate  the  esse  of  Christian  education  in 

*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Forster,  of  Vienna,  at 
the  Eighteenth  German  Evangelical  Educational  Congress  held  at 
Cassel,  1913. 


contrast  to  all  systems  in  which  Christ  is  left  out,  I  purpose 
to  point  out  two  fundamental  postulates  of  all  effective 
training,  and  then  to  compare  the  forces  of  Christianity  with 
those  of  modern  theories  as  to  their  relative  efficacy.  First, 
the  teacher  should  always  have  a  steadfast,  definite,  and  uni¬ 
versal  ideal  of  education;  secondly,  the  teacher  should  not 
only  be  an  idealist,  but  also  a  realist;  he  must  have  a  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  the  material  he  works  upon — human  nature 
— so  as  to  adapt  his  methods  and  means  of  training  to  the 
actual  demands  of  mankind. 

Some  of  the  old  masters  depicted  on  their  frescoes  a  state 
of  liberty  and  blessedness  not  of  this  world.  But  they  were 
only  able  to  paint  thus  because,  having  beheld  these  condi¬ 
tions  with  the  eye  of  faith,  they  had  actually  been  trans¬ 
ported  into  them  by  prayer.  We  marvel  at  the  brilliance 
of  colour  of  these  pictures  painted  some  five  or  six  centuries 
ago.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  not  only  had  they  seen 
heavenly  visions,  but  they  had  also  carefully  studied  the 
material  by  which  to  express  what  they  had  seen.  This  union 
of  idealism  and  realism  is,  to  me,  an  explanation  and  a 
parable  of  the  power  exercised  by  all  personalities  which 
deeply  influence  life. 

The  incomparable  power  of  Christianity  (defined  purely 
from  the  educational  point  of  view)  rests  on  the  fact  that  its 
Founder,  besides  possessing  the  knowledge  of  eternal  truth, 
also  understood  actual  life  and  human  nature.  Napoleon, 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  found  a  new  religion,  replied: 
“  For  that  one  must  pass  through  a  Golgotha,  and  that  J 
cannot  do.”  And,  indeed — only  He  who  has  experienced  the 
whole  tragedy  of  life  to  its  very  depths,  who  has  faced  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  yet  stands  above  them  in  unassail¬ 
able  liberty — He  only  can  give  us  a  doctrine  which,  while  it 
takes  account  of  life,  is  yet  able  to  show  a  point  of  view  be¬ 
yond  this  life.  The  educationist  realizes  this  truth,  especi¬ 
ally  when  dealing  with  broken  lives.  He  then  learns  how 
Christ  speaks  to  people  who  will  not  listen  to  anyone  else: 
it  is  He  only  who  really  knows  how  to  deal  with  them  in 
matters  of  their  inner  personality.  He  descends  into  their 
lowest  hell,  and  yet  understands  how  to  value  their  secret 
aspirations.  We  are  reminded  of  the  expression  used  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis  when  he  makes  Christ  say:  “I  am  the 
Infinitely  High  and  the  Infinitely  Nigh.”  We  realize  the 
ineffectiveness  of  human  efforts  when  these  are  replaced  by 
a  higher  power.  And  herein  lies  the  strength  of  all  great 
Christian  teachers— their  words  are  aglow  with  heavenly 
assurance,  as  well  as  with  the  experience  of  sin  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  since  they  have  fought  out  in  themselves  the  realities  of 
existence.  Think  of  Luther  and  how  intensely  real  were  to 
him  the  tragedy  of  sin  and  the  power  of  the  evil  spirits — so 
tangible  were  they  as  to  make  him  throw  his  inkpot  at  the 
devil!  That  ink-spot  in  Luther’s  room  at  the  Wartburg 
always  makes  me  wonder  whether  it  is  possible  to  picture 
anyone  to-day  doing  the  same  thing.  Somehow,  we  cannot 
imagine  it.  We  feel  that  modern  man  lacks  such  strength  of 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  decisive  realities  of  life.  He 
does  not  understand  all  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
original  sin  contains  of  knowledge  of  life  and  understanding 
of  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  all  he  writes  about  human  nature 
and  its  treatment  remains  nothing  but  ink:  it  has  not  been 
permeated  with  the  experience  of' human  tragedy  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  so  has  no  power  to  lift  man  above  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  particularly  the  cardinal  condi¬ 
tions  of  effective  education  mentioned  above,  and  examine 
the  attitude  of  the  different  schools  of  thought  toward  these. 
The  first  condition,  then,  is  to  have  a  steadfast,  definite,  and 
universal  idea  of  education.  What  is  the  modern  teacher’s 
position  with  regard  to  a  steadfast  ideal  ?  For  many  modern 
people  morality  is  only  the  product  of  the  times  and  doomed 
to  change  with  them.  The  young  man  to  whom  such  relative 
ethics  are  presented,  feels  their  unsatisfying  transitoriness. 
He  realizes  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  educate  himself  or 
others  merely  with  the  question  :  “  What  is  truth  ?  ”  He  says 
to  himself  :  “  Why  should  I  conquer  my  passions  and  desires, 
if  to-day  there  is  one  code  of  morality,  and  to-morrow  a  new 
one?  For  the  sake  of  a  mere  hypothesis,  I  do  not  care  to 
make  sacrifices.” 
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It  is  just  here  that  Chi'ist  comes  in  with  the  firm  assurance 
expressed  in  His  words  :  “  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.”  For  the  soul  has  always 
longed  for  the  possession  of  truth  which  cannot  be  touched 
by  time,  and  we  find  this  longing  typified  in  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  speaking,  as  they  do,  of  the  dim  groping  after  an 
immovable  foundation  in  the  midst  of  the  drifting  sands  of 
life  and  time.  In  Christ  all  this  longing  is  satisfied,  and 
therefore  character  reaches  out  from  its  instinctive  vitality 
towards  Christian  truth  :  for  the  forming  of  character  implies 
the  union  of  time  and  eternity,  of  the  transient  and  the 
permanent.  True  character-training  is  the  triumph  of  the 
absolute  over  the  relative,  of  the  categorical  over  the  hypo¬ 
thetical,  and  the  vital  mistake  made  by  so  many  modern 
educationists,  consists  in  their  failure  to  recognize  the 
impossibility  of  delivering  others  from  chaos,  before  they 
themselves  have  been  brought  from  the  shifting  quicksands 
on  to  the  solid  rock.  He  who  believes  that  he  can  train 
character  with  his  human  hypothesis  has  no  notion  of  the 
esse  and  the  fundamentals  of  education. 

Heine  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  thus,  while  looking 
at  Antwerp  Cathedral :  “  These  people  had  dogmas — we  have 
only  opinions  ;  opinions  will  not  build  cathedrals.”  I  should 
like  to  apply  this  to  the  building  up  of  character ;  for  human 
character  is  like  a  Gothic  dome,  leading  the  soul  skywards 
out  of  the  narrow  paths  of  egoism.  However,  such  lofty 
structures  in  the  soul  cannot  be  raised  by  mere  opinions  and 
subjective  impulses;  it  requires  absolutely  firm  and  immov¬ 
able  truth. 

There  are  people  who  imagine  that  they  do  not  need  for  their 
life’s  voyage  a  lighthouse  .erected  high  above  the  foam  of  the 
waves.  They  think  it  sufficient  to  carry  a  small  oil-lamp  in 
their  boat,  and  if,  perchance,  the  sea  is  smooth,  they  may 
reach  the  other  side  without  an  accident;  but  this  disregard 
of  the  means  of  safety  must  revenge  itself  on  their  children 
later  on.  Let  there  be  but  one  big  breaker,  and  the  children 
will  be  dashed  on  to  the  rocks. 

It  is  just  this  fact  which  so  many  people,  estranged  from 
religion,  overlook.  They  do  not  realize  how  much  their  own 
conscience  is  still  influenced  by  the  religious  stability  of 
moral  truth  which  they  had  imbibed  in  their  youth.  They  do 
not  ask  themselves  from  whence  strength  of  character  is  to 
come  to  the  younger  generation,  if  behind  the  ethical  command 
stands  only  a  chance  mortal,  whose  individualistic  ethics  are, 
in  their  turn,  contested  by  other  individuals. 

The  French  philosopher,  Fouillet,  tells  us  that  in  France 
nearly  every  elementary- school  master  teaches  his  own  ethics. 
We  find  this  chaos  especially  in  the  realm  of  sex  morality. 
There  is  a  modern  school  of  thought  which  has  produced 
copious  literature  on  sex  education,  but  it  has  forgotten  the 
fact  that  a  really  invigorating  education  in  this  respect  must 
be  based  on  absolutely  pure  and  firm  principles.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  modern  man  lacks  this  firmness  of  conviction. 
Instead  of  letting  the  spirit  dictate  to  the  flesh,  natural  weak¬ 
ness  is  made  to  serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  new  philosophy  of 
sex.  A  peculiar  attitude  of  the  present  day  shows  itself  in 
the  fact  that  the  ten  frailties  of  his  moral  character  are  turned 
by  man  into  ten  laws  of  a  new  code  of  ethics.  This  change  of 
value  reminds  us  of  the  song  of  the  witches  in  “  Macbeth  ”  : 
“  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair.”  We  might  ask,  if  such  chaos 
is  allowed  to  reign,  then  of  what  use  are  the  most  perfect 
systems  of  sex-training  P  It  would  be  more  consistent  not  to 
give  such  training  at  all,  but  rather  to  offer  to  a  young  man 
at  each  period  of  his  development  the  choice  of  the  various 
theories  of  reform  in  vogue. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College  of  Pre¬ 
ceptors,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.,  on  September  26.  Present  : 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Yice-President,  in  the  chair;  the  Dean, 
the  Treasurer,  Prof.  Adams,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Charles,  Miss  Dawes,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Mr.  Hawe, 
Miss  Jebb,  Miss  Lawford,  the  Rev.  R.  Lee,  Mr.  Longsdon, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Pendlebury,  Miss  Punnett,  Mr.  Rawlinson, 


the  Rev.  C.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Thornton,  the  Rev. 
J.  Twentyman,  Mr.  Vincent,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Examination  of  Teachers 
for  the  Diploma^  of  Licentiate  and  Associate  of  the  College 
was  held  on  August  31  to  September  5  in  London  and  at 
eleven  provincial  and  six  Colonial  and  Indian  centres,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  169 — 128  men 
and  41  women. 

He  reported  that  the  Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tion  was  held  on  September  8,  9,  and  10  in  London  and  at 
eleven  provincial  centres,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
candidates  examined  was  274. 

He  reported  that  the  Examination  wdiich  was  conducted  by 
the  College  on  behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher 
Education  was  held  at  158  centres  on  June  22  to  27,  and  that 
the  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  2,944 — viz.,. 
100  for  the  Associate  Grade,  590  for  the  Intermediate  Grade, 

I, 079  for  the  Preliminary  Grade,  and  1,175  for  the  Primary 
Grade. 

The  Diploma  of  Associate  was  granted  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Belle  Thurston,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  House  Committee,  the- 
Council  decided,  in  view  of  the  national  situation,  to  cancel 
for  the  present  the  arrangements  for  Members’  Meetings  and 
for  a  Members’  Dinner  during  the  coming  session. 

A  grant  of  £20  from  the  College  Benevolent  Fund  was 
made  to  a  Member  of  the  College,  and  a  grant  of  £10  to  the 
widow  of  a  former  Member. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  : — 

Miss  T.  E.  Foster,  8  Cranfield  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Johnston,  A.C.P.,  The  Beeches,  Moy,  co.  Tyrone. 

Miss  M.  Murphy,  A.C.R. ,  34  Livingstone  Place,  Galashiels. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  College 
Library  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Mr.  R.  i’.  Charles.— Charles’s  Gray’s  English  Poems. 

By  Mrs.  Garrod.— Garrod’s  Dante  ;  Goethe’s  Eaust ;  and  other  Lectures. 

By  G.  Bell  &  Sons. — Guest’s  Constitutional  History  of  England  ;  Ryle’s 
Olim. 

By  A.  &  C.  Black. — Barnard’s  Outlines  of  Physical  Geography  ;  Reynolds’s 
The  Americas  (Junior  Regional  Geography). 

By  Blackie  &  Sox. —  Blackie’s  Large  Type  Poetry  Books  (Junior,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Senior) ;  Norman  and  Robert-Dumas’  Lenotre’s  Legendes  de 
Noel ;  Smith’s  Birds  and  their  Ways. 

By  the  Cambridge  University  Press.— Murison’s  Precis  Writing,  Parts  I, 

II,  and  III. 

By  Harrap  &  Co.— Brown  and  Johnson’s  Home  of  Man,  Part  III  (America)  ; 
Coles’s  Home  of  Man,  Part  IV  (Asia). 

By  Mills  &  Boon. — Ball  and  Smith’s  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Baron’s  Hugo’s  Bug  Jargal ;  Gilbert’s  Notes  on  St.  Matthew  ;  Goddard’s  First 
School  Botany  ;  Hirscli’s  Hoffmann’s  Meister  Martin  ;  Walters’s  Reform  First 
French  Book. 

By  J.  Murray. — Proceedings  of  the  Classical  Association,  January,  1914. 

By  the  Oxford  University  Press.— Matthew  Arnold’s  Essays  ;  Atkinson’s 
Macaulay’s  Frederick  the  Great  ;  Cavenagh’s  Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversa¬ 
tions,  and  Smith’s  Dreamthorp ;  Cliignell  and  Paterson’s  Arithmetic,  Parts  I 
and  II  ;  Hughes’s  Tennyson’s  Poems  published  in  1842  ;  Maxwell’s  Macaulay’s 
Life  of  Banyan  ;  Macaulay’s  Frederick  the  Great :  Paterson  and  Taylor’s 
Elementary  Geometry,  Yol.  I  ;  Pearce’s  Ovid’s  Elegiac  Poems  (3  vols.) ;  Rice 
Holmes’s  Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  Books  I-VII  ;  Robertson’s  Keats’s  Hyperion  ; 
Sacret’s  Bourbon  and  Vasa  :  Wheeler’s  Macaulay’s  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

By  Rivingtons.— Bell’s  Geography :  Robinson’s  Short  British  History  to 
1603  ;  Twentyman’s  Middle  School  English  Composition. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press.— Chaytor’s  Direct  German  Course ; 
Elliott  and  Elliott’s  Preliminary  History  of  England  ;  Penn’s  Caesar’s  Gallic 
War,  Books  II  and  III ;  Richardson’s  Virgil's  Aeneid,  IX  ;.  Valentine’s  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Experimental  Psychology. 

Calendar  of  Glasgow  University. 

Calendar  of  St.  Andrews  University. 

Calendar  of  Edinburgh  University". 

Calendar  of  the  National  University  of  Ireland. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College,  Cork. 

Calendar  of  Birkbeck  College. 

Calendar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Calendar  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

N.U.T.  Report,  1914. 


A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the  College,  Blooms¬ 
bury  Square,  W.C.,  on  October  24.  Present :  Sir  Philip 
Magnus,  President,  in  the  chair;  Prof.  Adams,  Dr.  G.  Armi- 
tage- Smith,  Mr.  Bain,  Mr.  Barlet,  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Bevan, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Blomfield,  Mr.  F.  Charles,  Mr.  R.  F.  Charles, 
Miss  Dawes,  Mr.  Eagles,  Mrs.  Felkin,  Mr.  Hay,  Miss  Jebb, 
Miss  Lawford,  Mr.  Maxwell,  Miss  Punnett,  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr. 
Rushbrooke,  Dr.  Sibly,  Mr.  Starbuck,  Mr.  Storr,  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  the  successful  candidates  at  the 
recent  Summer  Examination  of  Teachers.  (For  list,  see 
page  494.) 
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The  House  Committee  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
present  War. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley  was  re-elected  a  member  of  the 
Council. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  members  of  the 
College  : — 

Mr.  H.  E.  Hawtin,  M.A.,  L.C.P.,  Cotteswold,  New  Road, 
Windsor. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Liverpool,  A.C.P.,  Ahoada,  S.  Nigeria. 

The  following  books  had  been  presented  to  the  Library 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council : — 

By  Macmillan  &  Co.—  Madeley’s  Noctes  Latinae;  Whitton’s  Hirst  Book  of 
Chemistry. 

By  Methuen  &  Co.— Dearmer’s  Child’s  Life  of  Christ. 

By  Mills  &  Boon. — Stanley’s  Outlines  of  Applied  Physics;  Walker’s  Exam¬ 
ples  and  Test  Papers  in  Algebra,  Parts  II  and  III. 

By  the  University  Tutorial  Press. — London  Matriculation  Directory, 
September  1914 ;  Briggs’s  Economic  History ;  Roberts  and  Chaytor’s  Second 
Year  Direct  French  Course. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Bristol. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 

Calendar  of  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

Calendar  of  the  University  College,  London. 

Calendar  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Incorporated  Accountants’  Yearbook. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  loth  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea ;  the  second 
prize  of  a  year’s  free,  subscription  to  The  Educational  Times. 
It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award  more  than 
one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 

Surject  for  October. 

The  best  retort  by  a  teacher  to  a  pupil  who  has  tried  to 
“  score  off  ”  him. 

There  has  not  been  a  very  large  field  in  this  competition. 
Perhaps  our  readers  find  a  difficulty  in  remembering  their 
dialectic  triumphs.  They  all  feel  so  satisfactory  as  they  occur, 
but  somehow  when  reduced  to  the  plain  black  and  white  of 
cold  prose  they  lack  some  of  the  brilliancy  that  the  occasion 
lent  them.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  many  a  reader  sat 
down  with  a  cheerful  recollection  of  rather  a  brilliant  score, 
and  got  up  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  not  really  so  glit¬ 
tering  after  all.  But  no  one  need  be  discouraged  at  this  dim¬ 
ming  of  brilliancy  after  the  event.  A  retort  owes  its 
value  to  the  effect  it  produces  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is-  given.  Many  a  really  excellent  repartee  will  not 
bear  repetition  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  cannot  revive 
with  it  the  occasion  that  gave  it  its  power.  One  competitor 
ventures  on  a  remonstrance.  She  is  anxious  to  avoid  ever 
hurting  the  feelings  of  a  sensitive  child.  But  she  does  not 
give  sufficient  weight  to  the  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  pupil  has  on  his  part  done  his  best  to  hurt 
the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  teacher.  Most  of  our  professional 
brethren  can  remember  many  cases  when  they  have  felt  that 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  them  from  injuring  the  feelings 
of  an  impudent  pupil  was  the  lack  of  inspiration  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  hard  enough.  Elowever,  we  respect  the 
protest,  and  as  a  sort  of  solatium  we  present  to  the  protes- 
tant  Suggestion  22  in  Mr.  Charles  A.  McMurry’s  “  Sugges¬ 
tions  on  Management.”  It  runs  :  “  Competing  with  children 
in  smartness  is  not  worthy  of  a  teacher.  ” 

The  following  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  the  retorts 
sent  in  : 

My  procedure,  rarely  broken,  is  a  test  on  the  Latin  author 
one  week,  followed  by  a  paper  on  prose  composition  the  next. 
On  one  occasion  the  author  was  badly  done  by  all,  and  as  I 
suspected  neglect,  there  were  winged  words  to  individuals. 


The  next  wreek,  instead  of  prose  as  usual  I  set  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  author  again.  The  boy  who  had  experienced 
the  roughest  ride  on  the  previous  occasion  called  out  : 

“  Please,  sir,  we  had  Cicero  last  week.” 

I  immediately  replied:  ‘‘No,  sir!  Last  week  Cicero  had 
you.” 

What  spoils  one’s  enthusiasm  for  this  retort  is  that  it  was 
hardly  worked  for  by  the  boy.  His  remark  was  innocent 
enough.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  master  could 
assure  us  that  if  we  had  heard  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  the 
boy  spoke  we  should  be  in  no  doubt  about  the  intention  to 
score. 

There  was  distinct  malice  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  asked 
one  of  the  competitors  “  How  long  can  a  man  live  without 
brains?”  The  retort,  which  the  competitor  is  careful  to  ex¬ 
plain  is  not  original,  was  the  counter  question  :  “  How  long 
have  you  lived,  Thompson?”  This  is  the  kind  of  question  for 
which  every  experienced  teacher  is  always  ready.  Anything 
containing  a  reference  to  ass,  or  donkey,  or  goose,  or  brains 
is  safer  to  be  left  unanswered.  They  are  the  time-honoured 
material  of  the  intellectually  bankrupt. 

'  One  competitor  submits  a  simple  little  repartee  that  has 
all  the  air  of  really  having  been  given.  A  girl  who  has  failed 
to  pass  in  junior  French  at  a  certain  general  examination  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stay  in  the  junior  class  instead  of  advancing  with 
her  fellows  to  the  next  higher  class.  At  the  first  examination 
of  the  class  she  stood  at  the  top.  To  depreciate  the  merit  ©f 
this  performance  the  other  girls  complained  to  the  teacher, 
“  She  ought  to  be  top.”  The  not  too  strenuous  retort  was 
‘‘  Yes,  quite  right,  she  did,  but  she  is.  Vy  you  grumble,  vot 
is  wrong?  She  is  top.” 

A  correspondent  writes  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  competitor,  but  submits  a  case  for  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  which  he  can  vouch.  In  a  fifth  form  the  master  had 
been  making  some  reference  to. the  dativus  ethicus,  and  after 
explaining  what  underlay  the  term  he  asked  a  hulking  ill- 
conditioned  fellow  for  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  form  of 
the  dative.  The  pupil  raised  the  smile  he  expected  when  he 
supplied  :  “  This  woman  is  dear  to  me,”  but  the  smile  broad¬ 
ened  into  a  general  grin  when  the  master  quietly  asked  : 
‘‘  AVith  whom  did  the  disadvantage  lie,  with  you  or  with  the 
woman  ?  ’  ’ 

One  example  is  disqualified  by  its  extreme  length  and 
obscurity.  Cut  down  to  workable  limits  it  might  run  :  The 
master  in  a  perspective  lesson  asked  a  careless  pupil  to  point 
out  the  C.V.  (Centre  of  Vision)  on  an  unlettered  diagram  on 
the  board.  The  pupil  carelessly  indicated  a  point  at  the  side 
that  was  in  reality  a  D.P.  (Distance  Point).  “  Think,” 
exclaimed  the  teacher,  “  is  that  your  C.V.?”  ‘‘  Yes,”  replied 
the  boy  defiantly.  “  Then,”  replied  the  teacher,  “  you  must 
have  a  ghastly  squint.” 


A  half-guinea  prize  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Miller, 
B.A.,  Breamore  Lodge,  Marlborough,  and  a  second  prize  to 
Mr.  Cr.  Hitching,  Allenby  House,  Burton  Road,  Derby. 

The  winner  of  last  month’s  competition  (“  Aberdonensis  ”) 
is  Miss  M.  M‘Combie,  The  Training  College,  Darlington. 


As  the  Editor  is  anxious  to  make  these  competitions  appeal 
to  as  many  of  his  readers  as  possible,  he  wishes  to  get  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  kind  of  subjects  that  are  most  attractive  to 
subscribers  and  others.  The  number  of  answers  sent  in  each 
month  fluctuates  in  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  AVe 
shall,  therefore,  welcome  suggestions  from  readers  about 
desirable  subjects,  and  to  this  end  we  make  the  next  com¬ 
petition  bear  upon  this  matter.  It  may  be  worth  adding  that, 
if  any  reader  has  certain  suggestions  he  would  like  to  make, 
but  does  not  want  to  compete  or  have  his  or  her  name 
published,  the  Editor  will  be  very  glad  to  consider  such  sug¬ 
gestions  as  purely  private  matters  and  make  no  mention  of 
the  writers  by  name. 

Subject  for  November. 

The  best  suggestion  for  a  subject  or  subjects  of  competition. 
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1914. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


LECTURES  FOR  TEACHERS 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  commenced  on  Thursday,  October  1,  at  7  p.ra. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  principles  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to  their  application  to  the  ordinary  work  of  a  school.  In  the 
ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for  himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may  be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have  dealt  with  the 
problems  he  must  face.  To  this  end  the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by  references  to  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school 
course,  while  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught  by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lecturer  will  [base  his  suggestions 
on  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

.  SYLLABUS. 


I.  (Oct.  1.)  The  Teacher’s  Self -Appraisement. — Need  for  and  danger  of 
mental  stock-taking  by  the  teacher :  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher :  co-efficients 
of  the  teacher’s  powers :  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  qualities  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  :  manipulation  of  the  pupils’  estimate  of  the  teacher :  source  of  the 
teacher’s  authority  :  modesty  and  its  dangers:  sincerity  and  its  implications: 
the  teacher  as  actor :  imposition  of  teacher’s  character  upon  the  pupils  :  pre¬ 
cept  and  example. 

II.  (Oct.  8.)  The  Natural  History  of  the  Pupil.  —  Child-study  and  its 
dangers  :  the  living  pupil  here  and  now  before  the  teacher :  the  “  average  ” 
child,  and  the  type:  the  “human”  boy  (and  girl)  as  pupil:  relation  of  age 
to  development :  description  of  various  types  of  troublesome  pupils :  dullness 
and  its  manipulation :  artificial  stupidity :  tests  of  intelligence :  the  pre¬ 
cocious  pupil  and  his  treatment :  aids  towards  putting  ourselves  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  pupils  :  the  “  little  man  ”  fallacy. 

III.  (Oct.  15.)  Place  and  Function  of  Class  Instruction. — Class  instruc¬ 
tion  always  a  compromise :  an  economic  necessity :  Dr.  Montessori’s  views 
on  the  use  of  the  class  in  instruction  :  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  private 
coach  :  compensations  of  the  class  teacher  in  respect  of  (a)  mere  instruction, 
and  (h)  real  education  :  psychological  nature  of  the  class :  general  influence 
of  collective  psychology  in  modifying  class  management:  what  is  implied  in 
the  size  of  a  class :  attempts  of  MacMunn  and  others  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  class  and  individual  instruction. 

IV.  (Oct.  22.)  Administrative  Limitations  of  the  Teacher’s  Freedom. — 
His  many  masters :  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  School  Governors  :  Syllabuses,  Time-Tables,  Schemes  of  work  : 
margin  of  liberty:  too  common  lack  of  willingness  to  accept  what  liberty  is 
left :  the  official  mind  and  its  manipulation :  an  instructive  bit  of  law  :  the 
official  art  of  compromise :  the  art  of  interpreting  regulations  :  the  manipulation 
of  conflicting  regulations :  the  teacher  as  himself  an  official :  the  teacher  as 
diplomat. 

V.  (Oct.  29.)  Free  Piscipline. — Very  practical  nature  of  the  problem 
involved :  Montessori  System  only  one  form  in  which  it  appears :  Tolstoi’s 
anarchic  school  at  Yasnaya  Polyana :  the  spirit  of  the  age :  two  contrasted 
ideals  —  self-realisation  and  self-expression :  freedom  versus  caprice :  self- 
imposed  restrictions  implied  in  real  freedom :  correlative  increase  of  freedom 
and  restrictions :  internal  and  external  control :  freedom  and  self-control : 
reconciliation  of  opposite  controls  by  reference  to  the  invisible  and  invariable 
third. 

VI.  (Nov.  5.)  Newer  Methods  of  Teaching. — General  advance  in  effective¬ 
ness  of  method :  accompanying  development  of  professional  conscience :  danger 
of  falling  behind  the  times :  relation  of  theory  to  method :  relation  of  theory 
to  experience :  danger  of  excess  of  theory  and  of  lack  of  theory  :  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  empiric:  the  pedagogic  type  of  mind  and  its  dangers:  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  newer  educational  developments :  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  “fads”  in  education:  need  for  certain  fixed  canons  in 
educational  criticism  :  the  development  of  an  objective  standard. 

VII.  (Nov.  12.)  School  Pools.  —  The  economic  aspect:  popular  criticism 
of  the  teacher’s  attitude :  the  ownership  of  such  books  both  in  economic  and 


educational  aspects :  danger  of  the  school  book  usurping  the  teacher's  place, 
parental  criticisms  on  this  matter  school  stationery  and  its  dangers :  paper, 
print,  binding,  and  illustrations  of  school  books :  hygienic  considerations : 
pupils  as  makers  of  school  books  :  advantages  and  dangers  of  note-taking  by 
pupils  :  different  editions  of  school  books  and  consequent  complications. 

VIII.  (Nov.  19.)  Use  of  Libraries  in  School. — Nature  and  function  of  school 
library :  the  economic  aspect  and  the  educational :  differences  between  class 
library  and  school  library :  preliminary  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  mere  hand¬ 
ling  of  books  as  books :  the  aesthetic  and  the  didactic  aims  of  book-using,  and 
the  correlation  of  these  aims  :  special  use  of  the  reference  library :  rudimentary 
research  :  manipulation  of  catalogues  and  indexes  :  bibliographies  and  their 
uses  :  the  best  use  of  external  libraries,  particularly  the  ordinary  public  library. 

IX.  (Nov.  26.)  Written  Exercises  and  their  Correction. — Need  for  a  great 
deal  of  written  work  in  school :  yet  certain  experiments  in  Illinois  prove 
possibility  of  excess:  relation  tetween  form  and  matter:  “having  something 
to  say  and  having  to  say  something’":  present  quarrel  among  teachers  in 
America:  every  written  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  in  com¬ 
position  and  marked  as  such  :  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  the  English  of  their  pupils  :  danger  of  wasting 
time  in  over-refined  correction :  need  for  conventionalised  contractions : 
burden  of  actual  correction  to  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil:  teacher  to  limit 
himself  to  marking. 

X.  (Pec.  3.)  Specialisation.  —  Modern  tendency  towards  specialisation 
even  in  elementary  schools :  occasional  confusion  between  pupil-specialisation 
and  teacher- specialisation :  time-table  difficulties  involved  when  specialist- 
staff  is  employed  :  consequent  modification  of  organisation  :  advantages  of  the 
specialist  system  :  possible  dangers  :  the  German  ordinarius  and  the  English 
Down-Master  with  the  correlative  kinds  of  school  organisation :  stages  at  which 
the  Form  system  and  the  Specialist  system  each  does  its  best  work  :  possibility 
of  an  effective  combination  of  the  two. 

XI.  (Pec.  10.)  Experiment  in  School  Work.— Every  intelligent  teacher 
is  experimenting  all  the  time :  clear  distinction  between  experience  and  experi¬ 
ment  :  increase  in  deliberate  experimenting  of  late  years:  justification  of  the 
suspicion  the  public  shows  of  school  experiments :  the  brass  instrument 
experiment :  motives  of  the  experimenters :  possibility  of  combining  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  education  with  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  individuals  experimented  upon :  experimental  pedagogy  and  its  liter¬ 
ature  :  need  for  “control”  in  school  experiments:  effect  of  experiment  in 
increasing  interest  in  school  work. 

XII.  (Pec.  17.)  Testing  the  Results  of  Teaching. — Contrast  of  inspection 
and  examination :  difference  between  resting  final  results  and  intermediate 
results :  two  forms  in  which  examination  is  carried  on  (a)  to  test  by  means 
of  reproduction,  (b)  to  test  by  means  of  intelligent  application  of  knowledge 
acquired :  internal  and  external  examinations :  the  teacher  as  examiner :  how 
to  draw  up  an  examination  paper:  how  to  mark  the  worked  papers  :  numerical 
versus  literal  marks:  how  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard:  how  to  prepare 
pupils  for  an  external  examination  with  the  minimum  amount  of  injury  to 
themselves. 

ADMISSION. 

Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 


FEES  FOR 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course. 


***  The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square.  W.C. 

Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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SANE  SEX  TEACHING. 

VII. — EDUCATION  FOE  PARENTHOOD* 


By  0.  W.  Saleeby,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Ie  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  previous  article  be 
accepted,  our  sane  sex  teaching  is  to  be  in  spirit  and  purpose 
none  other  than  education  for  parenthood,  or  eugenic  educa¬ 
tion.  Here  we  may  note  some  of  the  details  which  may 
perhaps,  be  usefully  considered. 

There  is  the  matter  of  vocabulary.  Many  who  could  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  suitable  apparatus  of  language  are  hampered  by 
the  associations  which  have  attached  themselves  to  certain 
words  which  are  innocent  in  themselves.  The  point  may 
seem  trivial,  hut  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  so.  For 
instance,  if  parents  or  other  persons  should  object  to  the 
term  “  sexual,”  there  is  another  obvious  reason,  besides  the 
deeper  one  already  discussed,  for  preferring  the  term  “  racial 
instinct”  to  that  which  is  more  familiar.  Similarly,  the  word 
“  parenthood  ”  may  always  be  used  in  place  of  “  reproduc¬ 
tion.”  Above  all,  some  one  whose  name  I  have  long  been 
publicly  inquiring  has  given  us  the  beautiful  term  “  ex¬ 
pectant  mother,”  which  we  can  always,  and  should  always, 
use  instead  of  “  pregnant  woman.”  It  is  a  poor  teacher,  and 
a  worthless  child,  who  cannot  between  them  impart  and 
acquire  a  sense  of  reverence  and  responsibility  for  the  ex¬ 
pectant  mother  as  a  sacred  being,  to  care  for  and  value  whom 
is  the  first  duty  of  civilization.  Happy  the  child  whom  such 
ideas  reach  before  the  mind  has  been  polluted  with  the  vulgar 
estimates  of  these  holy  things. 

Self-control,  not  in  order  to  stifle  and  strangle  any  part  of 
the  self,  but  for  the  future  use  and  value  of  the  whole,  is,  of 
course,  the  key  of  eugenic  education.  Physiology  speaks  of 
this  process  as  inhibition,  and  neurology  regards  it  as  the 

j  *  Previous  articles  in  this  Series  have  appeared  in  the  April,  May, 

I  J une,  August,  September,  and  October  numbers. 
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highest  attribute  of  the  nervous  system.  “Last  to  come,  first 
to  go,”  is  the  great  principle  laid  down  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  when  he  discerned  the  hierarchical  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  nervous  organization.  Last  of  all  to  come  is  in¬ 
hibition,  the  guidance,  the  mastery,  which  are  the  real  will 
of  man.  Adolescence  is  a  double  crisis,  the  emergence  of  new 
powers,  and  the  requirement  that  they  shall  be  controlled. 
To  “  be  a  man  ”  is  therefore  to  attain  mastery  of  the  whole 
self,  not  of  the  “  beast  ”  beneath,  for  it  is  not  bestial  at  all — 
call  nothing  natural  common  or  unclean,  least  of  all  when  it 
is  a  condition  of  the  future  of  our  race— but  of  powers  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  run  away  with  the  real  man,  last  pro¬ 
duct  of  evolution,  who  is  seated  upon  them.  Each  of  us  is  a 
Centaur,  and  inhibition  is  the  rein  upon  the  splendid  animal 
without  whom  we  could  go  nowhere  and  effect  nothing — the 
whole  physiological  apparatus  and  psychological  appanage 
of  instincts  and  emotions  which  the  highest  self  controls, 
and,  controlling,  guides. 

The  ideal  thus  laid  before  the  youth  is  not  negative  nor 
ascetic.  It  is  self-mastery  for  self-realization,  and,  in  the 
particular  respect  now  under  consideration,  for  the  exalted 
function  of  parenthood.  IST o  better  criterion  of  the  real  status 
of  the  human  being  is  to  be  found,  we  must  teach,  than  here. 
The  children  of  the  lower  races,  we  know,  are  as  bright  and 
charming  as  any.  At  adolescence,  however,  the  Kaffir  child 
that  was  such  a  delight  tends,  especially  if  it  be  male,  to 
degenerate,  becoming  too  often  a  creature  of  sex.  That  is 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd  in  his  admirable  study  of 
“Kaffir  Childhood,”  and  Dr.  Havelock  Ellis  and  others  have 
hinted  that  this  tendency  to  degenerate,  associated  closely 
with  the  powers  of  sex,  is  indicated  also  by  the  normal 
appearance  at  puberty,  notably  in  the  male,  of  such  rever¬ 
sionary  characters  as  the  growth  of  the  beard-  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  skull  of  the  frontal  air-spaces  above  the 
eyes.  But  the  business  of  those  who  would  attain  the  highest 
of  which  mankind  is  yet  capable  will  be  to  decline  to  de¬ 
generate  at  puberty,  but  to  go  on  ascending,  and  to  this  end 
the  self-control  of  the  racial  functions  is  essential.  That 
effected,  those  very  functions  will  prove  to  be  the  sources 
of  many  forms  of  physical  and  psychical  power,  splendid  and 
valuable. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  the  scientific  truths,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  capable  of  lucid  and  convincing  presenta¬ 
tion  to  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Here  is  no  cant,  no  appeal 
to  anything  unreal  or  visionary,  but  an  argument  based  on 
what  Wordsworth  called  the  “solid  ground  of  Nature.” 

If  self-control  during  adolescence  be  cardinal  for  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  happiness  of  the  future,  whatever  strikes  at 
such  self-control  is  an  enemy.  Let  it  be  here  noted,  and 
never  forgotten,  as  a  fact  overwhelmingly  proved,  that 
alcohol  is  such  a  substance.  Notwithstanding  the  grave 
words  of  Dr.  Clement  Dukes,  formerly  physician  to  Rugby 
School  and  author  of  the  standard  work  on  “  Health  at 
School,”  some  of  our  young  people  are  still  offered  alcohol, 
even  at  night ;  but  a  heavy  responsibility,  not  to  be  evaded  in 
this  age,  rests  upon  those  who  so  do.  The  one  proved  and 
most  certain  fact  about  alcohol  is  that  its  primary  action 
upon  the  nervous  system  is  to  paralyse  all  forms  of  self- 
control.  Hence,  and  hence  only,  the  refutation  of  this  typical 
narcotic  as  a  “  stimulant,”  and  hence  Dr.  Dukes’s  warrant  for 
these  none  too  forcible  words  :  “  In  plain  English,  a  master 
who  allows  his  pupils  to  drink  beer  at  bedtime,  and  a  parent 
who  sanctions  it,  implicitly  say  to  them  :  ‘  I  give  you  this  beer 
at  bedtime,  well  knowing  that  it  will  blunt  your  intellect, 


deaden  your  conscience,  and  diminish  your  will-power,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  it  will  excite  your  animal  instincts.’  ” 

In  conclusion,  the  long-held  and  reiterated  belief  must  be 
stated  that  eugenic  education  is  a  problem  which  no  one  kind 
of  person  can  solve  alone.  When  all  the  writing  and  talking 
are  done,  in  the  actual  issue  we  shall  often  and  often  fail  un¬ 
less  and  until  we  can  effect  the  Quadruple  Alliance  for  which 
I  have  long  pled.  The  teacher,  the  parent,  the  doctor,  the 
clergyman  can,  none  of  them,  effect  sane  sex-teaching  single- 
handed.  At  present  they  all,  in  large  measure,  neglect  their 
share  of  the  task,  largely  because  they  know  its  futility  thus 
attacked.  Surely  the  time  has  come  for  a  conference  of  some 
kind  between  well  chosen  representatives  of  all  these  four,  not 
jealous  for  their  particular  point  of  view,  but  merely  eager  to 
do  their  part  in  the  co-ordinated  attack  upon  the  common  foe, 
that  “  ignorance  in  motion”  which  Goethe  called  “the  most 
dangerous  thing  in  the  world.” 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  ordinary  Half-Yearly  General  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  was  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  on  Saturday,  October  24. 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  was  appointed  Chairman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and 
was  taken  as  read,  a  copy  having  been  previously  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  College.  It  was  as  follows  :  — 

Report  op  the  Council. 

The  Council  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  College 
the  following  Report  of  their  proceedings  since  the  issue  of  their  last 
Report  : — 

1.  A  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures  to  Teachers  on  “Educational 
Psychology”  has  been  delivered  by  Prof.  John  Adams,  and  a  Course 
of  Twelve  Lectures  on  “  Problems  in  School  Practice  ”  was  begun  on 
October  1, 

2.  The  Summer  Examination  of  Teachers  for  the  College  Diplomas 
was  held  on  August  31  to  September  5.  It  was  attended  by  169  can¬ 
didates — 128  men  and  41  women.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report, 
the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  has  been  conferred  on  4  candidates,  and 
that  of  Associate  on  10,  who  had  satisfied  the  prescribed  conditions. 
A  Practical  Examination  for  Certificates  of  Ability  to  Teach  was 
held  in  May  ;  the  number  of  candidates  examined  was  2. 

3.  An  Examination  of  a  Foreign  Teacher  for  a  Certificate  of  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  was  held  on  May  7  and  8. 

4.  (a)  The  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Eorms  Examinations 
were  held  on  June  29  to  July  4,  and  were  attended  by  4,204  candi¬ 
dates. 

( b )  The  Professional  Preliminary  Examination  was  held  in  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  was  attended  by  274  candidates. 

5.  The  Council  have  conducted  the  Examination  and  Inspection  of 
four  Schools. 

6.  (a)  The  Examination  which  was  conducted  by  the  Council  on 
behalf  of  the  Newfoundland  Council  of  Higher  Education  was  held 
at  158  Centres  on  June  22  to  29.  The  total  number  of  candidates 
examined  was  2,944— viz. ,  100  for  the  Associate  Grade,  590  for  the 
Intermediate  Grade,  1,079  for  the  Preliminary  Grade,  and  1,175  for 
the  Primary  Grade. 

( b )  On  behalf  of  the  Grenada  Board  of  Education,  the  Council 
have  conducted  an  Examination  of  Teachers  in  Grenada  in  School 
Management.  There  were  11  candidates:  3  for  the  Second  Class 
and  8  for  the  Third  Class. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  the  Governors  of  Sir  Robert  Hitcham’s  School, 
Coggeshall,  the  Council  have  conducted  an  Examination  for  Secondary 
School  Exhibitions  and  Junior  Technical  Exhibitions. 

7.  (a)  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  eighteen  members  have 
been  elected,  and  three  have  withdrawn  from  membership.  The 
Council  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  following  members  : 
— Mr.  PI.  Broadbury,  L.C.P.,  Mr.  J.  E.  J.  Cuttance,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  G.  Mansell,  A.C.P. 

(h)  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
in  the  charges  to  members  of  the  College  for  advertisements  in  The 
Educational  Times  of  posts  vacant  and  posts  required  and  for  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  purely  personal  character. 

8.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of  members’  meetings, 
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of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  were  held  last  winter,  to  take  place 
during  the  present  session  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  existing  national 
situation,  the  Council  have  decided  to  cancel  the  arrangements  for  the 
present.  They  trust  that  their  action  will  he  approved  by  the 
members. 

9.  Copies  of  the  College  Calendar  for  1914-15  have  been  sent, 
without  charge,  to  all  life  members  and  subscribing  members. 

10.  Grants  amounting  to  £51  have  been  made  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund. 

11.  A  deputation,  consisting  of  representatives  of  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the  Private  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion,  attended  at  the  Board  of  Education  on  July  9  to  urge  the  claims 
of  Private  Schools  to  be  included  in  any  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  deputation  was  received  by  the  President  of  the  Board, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Principal  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education. 
Resolutions  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  and 
also  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Secondary  School  Associations,  and 
which  were  published  in  the  August  number  of  The  Educational  Times , 
were  submitted  to  the  Board. 

12.  (a)  Representatives  of  the  Council  have  taken  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Teacher's’  Registration  Council,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Secondary  School  Associations,  the  Teachers’  Training  Committee, 
the  Joint  Scholarships  Board,  the  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Educational  Associations,  the  League  of  the  Empire,  the  Educational 
Kinematograph  Association,  the  Joint  Scholastic  Agency,  and  the 
Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers. 

(5)  Since  the  issue  of  the  Conditions  of  Registration  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  the  Register  of  Teachers  have  numbered  about 
4,000.  Of  these,  over  3,500  have  been  accepted.  Among  the 
applicants  are  many  who  hold  the  College  Diplomas,  while  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  our  members  have  supported  the  movement. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  preparation  of  a  printed  List 
of  Registered  Teachers,  which  it  is  intended  to  issue  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient. 

( c )  The  Joint  Scholastic  Agency  has  had  a  fairly  good  year.  The 
abolition  of  the  Registration  fee  of  2s.  6d.  has  had  an  initial  effect  of 
reducing  the  profits,  though  it  is  expected  that  the  permanent  effect 
will  prove  beneficial.  The  Agency  has  £167  saved  towards  the  £200 
at  which  the  Committee  originally  aimed.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  recent  work  of  the  Registry  is  that  it  has  filled  a  large  number  of 
temporary  posts  inconsequence  of  the  War. 

The  Joint  Agency  for  Women  Teachers  has  maintained  its  usual 
average  of  successful  work.  It  has  now  about  £500  on  deposit  against 
any  possible  deficiency  of  receipts. 

The  position  of  both  Societies  seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  both  have  to  meet  increasing 
competition  from  non-professional  agencies.  Much  assistance  could 
easily  be  given  if  the  Heads  of  Schools  would  be  good  enough  to  give 
the  Joint  Agencies  notice  of  vacancies  a  day  before  sending  it  to  the 
press  or  to  other  Agencies. 

(d)  At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
held  at  Caxton  Hall,  July  18,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Meath  in  the  Chair,  the  following  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : 

‘  ‘  That  this  meeting  records  its  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  League  of  the  Empire  has  accomplished  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Imperial  Education,  and  resolves  to  use  all  possible  efforts 
to  assist  it  in  its  endeavour  to  draw  yet  closer  all  peoples  of  His 
Majesty’s  Dominions  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  learning.”  An 
invitation  from  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  to  the  Imperial 
Conference  of  Teachers’  Associations  to  meet  at  Toronto  in  1916  was 
cordially  accepted.  The  representatives  of  the  College  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  their  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  which  the  League  has 
done,  and  is  doing',  in  uniting  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
Motherland — a  union  which  at  the  present  crisis  is  so  splendidly 
manifested. 

With  reference  to  Paragraph  7,  Dr.  Dickinson,  Chief 
Superintendent  at  the  main  London  Centre  for  Boys,  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Broadbury  and  Mr.  Hopkins  had  for  many  years  assisted  in 
the  conduct  of  the  College  examinations. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  with  regard  to  Paragraph  11,  the 
Chairman  said  he  was  convinced  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  would  do  what  he  could  to  prevent 
private  schools  from  being  crushed  out  and  to  secure  recogni¬ 
tion  for  such  schools  as  part  of  the  national  system. 

In  connexion  with  Paragraph  12  (d),  the  Chairman  read  to 
the  meeting  a  message  which  Earl  Roberts  had  sent  to  the 
League  of  the  Empire  in  order  that  it  might  be  transmitted 
through  the  League  to  the  children  of  the  Empire. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  adopted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Adams  the  meeting  expressed  its 
cordial  approval  of  the  action  of  those  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  who  were  taking  part  in  the  War,  its  pride 


that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  profession  had  volunteered 
for  active  service,  and  its  fervent  hope  that  they  might  return 
safe  and  sound. 

The  Dean,  in  submitting  his  Report,  expressed  the  hope 
^that  the  Examiners’  Reports  might  be  found  serviceable  to 
teachers  and  assist  towards  the  object  the  College  had  in 
view  in  holding  examinations  —  viz.,  the  improvement  of 
education  in  schools.  The  Report  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Dean’s  Report. 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  of  the  examination  work  of 
the  College  during  the  past  half-year,  which  has  been  embodied  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council,  I  have  now  to  submit  to  you  some 
details  concerning  the  Midsummer  Certificate  and  Lower  Forms 
Examinations,  together  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
Examiners. 

The  Examination  was  held  at  102  Local  Centres  and  Schools  from 
the  29th  of  June  to  the  4th  of  July.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Examination  was  held  tat  the  following  places: — Aberdeen,  Balham, 
Bath,  Battersea,  Belfast,  Bentham,  Birmingham,  Blackburn,  Black¬ 
pool,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Bruff,  Cabra,  Cardiff,  Carmarthen,  Carnarvon, 
Charleville,  Cheltenham,  Clapham,  Cork,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Dum¬ 
fries,  Ealing,  Eccles,  Edinburgh,  Exeter,  Eye,  Falmouth,  Farn- 
borough,  Felixstowe,  Forest  Hill,  Glasgow,  Goudhurst,  Grove  Ferry, 
Hawkhurst,  Herne  Bay,  Highgate,-  Huddersfield,  Inverurie,  Kings¬ 
town,  Kirkwall,  Launceston,  Leeds,  Lincoln,  Littlestone-on-Sea, 
Liverpool,  London,  Lostock  Gralarn,  Manchester,  Margate,  Matlock 
Bank,  Mayfield,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Mouutmellick,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Newquay  (Cardigan),  New  Ross,  Northampton,  Nottingham,  Ong'ar, 
Pencader,  Plymouth,  Pontypridd,  Portsmouth,  Rhyl,  Richmond 
(Surrey),  Rochester,  Rugeley,  St.'  Helens,  Scorton,  Seven  Kings, 
Sheffield,  Southampton,  Southend,  Southport,  Sunderland,  Taplow, 
Taunton,  Thome,  Wandsworth  Common,  Waterford,  Wellington 
(Shropshire),  Westcliff-on-Sea,  West  Hartlepool,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Wicklow,  Wigton,  York.  The  Examination  was  also  held  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  Colombo,  Constantinople,  Georgetown  (British 
Guiana),  Gibraltar,  Mandeville  (Jamaica),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Ran¬ 
goon,  and  Wei-hai-wei  (China). 

The  total  number  of  candidates  examined  was  3,180 — 2,457  boys 
and  723  girls. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  candidates  who 
passed  in  the  class  for  which  the}-  were  entered: — - 


Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage. 

Senior . 

212  .... 

132 

62 

Junior 

905 

548 

61 

Preliminary  . . 

....  716  .... 

500  .. 

70 

Senior . 

....  172  .... 

94 

55 

Junior  . 

222 

165 

74 

Preliminary  . . 

294 

..  238 

81 

The  above  table  does  not  take  account  of  those  candidates  who 
obtained  Certificates  of  a  lower  class  than  that  for  which  they  were 
entered,  nor  of  those  (659  in  number)  who  entered  for  certain  sub¬ 
jects  required  for  professional  preliminary  purposes. 

The  number  of  candidates  entered  for  the  Lower  Forms  Examin¬ 
ation  was  1,024 — 658  boys  and  366  girls.  Of  these,  516  boys  and  284 
girls  passed,  or  78  per  cent. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  EXAMINERS’  REPORTS. 

Scripture  History. 

Senior. — The  majority  of  the  candidates  appear  to  have  taken  the 
Old  Testament  history  as  their  principal  subject.  Here  the  work  was 
mostly  thorough  and  intelligent,  though  some  had  not  been  trained 
to  aim  at  completeness  in  their  answers.  The  improvement  noticed 
in  the  Examination  of  last  December  has  been  well  maintained.  In 
the  Gospel  the  Examiner  would  have  liked  to  find  a  closer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  specially  Lucan  matter,  but  he  can  report  well  of  the 
general  knowledge  shown.  The  Gospel  narratives  were  reproduced 
with  sincerity,  and  in  a  reverent  spirit,  creditable  to  teacher  and 
pupil  alike.  The  answering  was  less  good  in  the  Acts,  but  probably 
candidates  had  had  less  time  for  the  study  of  this  book.  The  Epistles 
were  fairly  well  known  by  the  few  who  offered  them  for  examination. 

Junior. — The  papers  of  the  Junior  Candidates  in  Scripture  History 
do  not  provide  much  material  for  special  remark.  There  were  none 
of  really  exceptional  merit  as  a  whole,  and  comparatively  few  that 
can  be  regarded  as  very  good.  Many  candidates,  however,  did  very 
good  papers  in  one  of  the  two  sections  (usually  a  New  Testament 
portion),  but  either  did  not  take  a  second  or  obtained  too  few  marks 
on  that  portion  to  bring  them  up  to  the  distinction  standard  on  the 
whole  examination.  In  the  case  of  many  who  answered  questions  in 
two  sections,  the  answers  on  one  of  them  were  almost  negligible; 
over  120  (more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number)  scored  fewer 
than  10  marks  on  one  of  the  sections  they  attempted,  in  29  of  which 
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cases  no  marks  at  all  were  gained.  Very  few  candidates  took  Paper 
A,  and  the  best  of  those  who  took  it  failed  to  reach  a  high  standard. 
It  was  remarkable  that,  while  almost  all  these  candidates  gave  the 
quite  unimportant  detail  of  the  building  of  Mizpah  by  Asa,  not  a 
single  one  had  noticed  that  it  was  the  seat  of  Gedaliah’s  government 
and  the  scene  of  his  murder.  In  Paper  B  not  more  than  two  or  three 
included  Amasa  among  David’s  nephews,  and  comparatively  few  re¬ 
corded  Joab’s  protest  against  the  numbering  of  the  people  (Question 
B  3).  In  the  paper  on  the  Gospel  there  were  very  many  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  recorded  by 
St.  Luke,  passages  which  do  not  occur  in  that  writer  being  added  to 
or  substituted  for  his  words,  and  at  least  70  or  75  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  who  attempted  Question  C  2  transferred  to  the  charge  to 
the  Seventy  instructions  which  are  found  not  there,  but  in  the  very 
similar  charge  to  the  Twelve.  In  answering  Question  C  3 — a  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  whole  satisfactorily  dealt  with — many  candidates  appeared 
to  have  inaccurate  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  “parable,”  and 
quoted  illustrations  which  would  not  legitimately  fall  under  that  head. 
The  most  remarkable  failure  was  that  only  a  single  candidate,  in 
answering  Question  C  4  (d),  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the 
plural  “  you  ”  in  the  words  quoted  and  the  singular  “  thee  ”  in  the 
context,  “I  have  prayed  for  thee."  A  surprising  number  of  can¬ 
didates  filled  the  blank  in  Question  C  5  ( b )  with  “  Martha”  instead 
of  “  Mary.”  The  Acts  paper  was  quite  well  done  by  the  majority 
of  the  candidates  who  took  it  as  their  chief  portion  and  not  as  a  mere 
addendum  to  another  section.  Comparatively  few  appeared  to  have 
had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  words  of  Our  Lord 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  at  Miletus,  Question  D  4  (c) ,  are  not  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  There  was  at  some  centres  a  good  deal  of  bad  spelling, 
especially  in  proper  names,  but  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
the  irreverent  use  of  colloquialisms  in  connexion  with  sacred  litera¬ 
ture  and  persons  which  was  noticed  in  some  previous  examinations. 

Preliminary . — The  number  of  passes  is  somewhat  below  the  average. 
This  is  due  not  to  a  falling  off  all  along  the  line,  but  to  the  failure  of 
certain  groups  of  candidates.  The  paper  set  was  not  harder  than 
usual.  The  majority  of  candidates  chose  the  New  Testament  section 
of  the  paper,  and  on  the  whole  it  was  well  done.  Candidates  who 
took  the  Douay  version  did  excellent  work. 

Lower  Forms. — On  the  whole  the  papers  were  of  average  merit. 
Considering  how  young  the  greater  number  of  the  candidates  are,  the 
answering  was  good  and  often  excellent,  both  as  regards  the  grasp  of 
essential  points  and  the  general  style  of  work.  The  questions  which 
were  set  in  Old  Testament  sections  seemed  to  touch  points  emphasized 
in  teaching.  Where  the  marks  show  a  large  number  of  successive 
failures,  this  has  been  due  to  want  of  adequate  preparation  of  the 
subject. 

English. 

Senior. — The  Analysis  was  done  intelligently  by  about  one-third  of 
the  candidates  ;  the  majority  were  content  with  merely  briefly  naming 
each  clause,  without  attempting  to  “explain  the  nature”  of  it,  as 
asked  in  the  question.  The  Parsing  was  very  imperfect  as  a  rule ; 
obvious  facts,  such  as  number  and  tense,  were  paraded  ;  but  essential 
ones,  e.g.  the  case ,  and  reason  why,  were  omitted.  The  sentences 
framed  to  show  the  meanings  of  words  were  very  satisfactory.  There 
was  considerable  improvement,  as  compared  with  previous  examina¬ 
tions,  in  the  metaphorical  use  of  words.  The  Essays  were  distinctly 
better  than  at  previous  examinations  as  regards  vivacity  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  ;  but  spelling  and  idiom  were  often  deplorably  illiterate. 

In  Literature  most  of  the  candidates  answered  well  on  their  first 
author,  but  the  answers  to  their  second  were  as  a  rule  perfunctory 
scraps.  Many  obtained  fewer  marks  on  two  authors  than  were  secured 
by  others  who  handled  only  one  ;  several  of  the  former  actually 
“failed”  on  the  whole  performance,  i.e.  two  authors  together  with 
grammar.  The  “Tempest,”  the  favourite  alternative,  was  well 
prepared  and  vigorously  answered.  But  many,  even  of  the  best  can¬ 
didates,  were  so  blinded  by  their  enthusiasm  for  the  play  that  they 
did  not  notice  the  exact  details  referred  to  in  the  various  questions  ; 
regardless  of  relevance,  they  trailed  the  merits  of  some  dominant 
personality  through  every  one  of  their  answers,  repeating  themselves 
again  and  again  without  adding  to  their  score.  Also,  in  stating  the 
“context”  of  a  passage,  many  would  give  a  complete  precis  of  the 
act  or  scene  to  which  the  passage  belonged.  Chaucer  and  More  were 
very  well  done  by  the  few  who  selected  these  subjects.  Tennyson 
provided  the  least  satisfactory  series  of  papers  ;  few  were  really  good, 
and  many  were  scamped  work. 

Junior. — The  average  results,  both  in  Grammar  and  Literature, 
were  very  good.  The  best  candidates  in  Grammar  were  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  in  their  answers  to  all  the  questions,  but  not  1  per  cent,  of  the 
candidates  stated  correctly  the  rule  for  doubling  the  final  consonant 
in  the  comparison  of  adjectives.  The  weak  candidates  were  deficient 
in  their  knowledge  of  analysis,  strong  verbs,  and  syntax.  The 
general  acquaintance  with  the  Literature  textbooks,  especially  the 
plays,  was  praiseworthy.  The  explanations  of  obscure  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  descriptions  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  plays,  were 
more  accurate  than  the  answers  to  the  corresponding  questions  on  the 


other  books.  The  maj  ority  of  the  essays  were  good  both  in  matter  and 
phraseology.  The  most  popular  was,  “The  services  rendered  to  the 
public  by  policemen.”  A  few  essays  on  “  Fishing”  were  noteworthy 
for  their  technical  knowledge  or  for  their  literary  qualities. 

Preliminary .  —  Literature  :  The  Literature  had  been  very  wTell 
learnt,  the  facts  asked  for,  and  the  references,  being  usually  correct ; 
while  the  expression  of  what  was  said  was  good.  An  exception 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  question  asking  the  explanation  of  certain 
proper  names  in  the  ‘  ‘  Call  of  the  Homeland  ’  ’ ;  and  in  the  Tennyson 
paper  a  great  number  of  candidates  either  did  not  attempt  or  did  not 
understand  the  question  on  similes.  A  general  error  of  judgment 
running  through  the  Literature  papers  was  that  too  much  time  was 
taken  up  in  the  descriptions  asked  for,  leaving  insufficient  opportunity 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  Essay  question  that  followed.  But  the 
answers  on  the  whole  afford  pleasing  proof  that  what  had  been  studied 
was  studied  with  thoroughness  and  intelligence. 

Grammar  :  The  great  number  of  answers  that  consisted  merely  of 
wild  shooting  at  grammatical  expositions,  was  somewhat  surprising. 
Here  and  there  one  came  across  a  candidate  who  had  assimilated  prin¬ 
ciples  sufficiently  to  apply  them  with  some  discrimination  to  the  points 
asked  about ;  but  in  general  parts  of  speech  were  not  recognized, 
phrases  were  consistently  confused  with  clauses,  apposition  was  not 
understood,  adjuncts  were  guessed  at.  The  question  eliciting  some 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  punctuation  was  only  very  occasionally 
treated  with  anything  like  sureness.  The  best  answer,  on  the  whole, 
was  given  to  the  question  asking  for  sentences  containing  the  same 
word  as  different  parts  of  speech. 

Composition  :  The  machinery  of  expression,  as  apart  from  the  thing 
said,  was  in  most  cases  worked  defectively.  Punctuation  was  breath¬ 
less  and  disordered,  and  spelling  too  often  unsound.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  compositions  (on  the  subject  of  a  personal  adventure) 
evoked  the  eloquence  of  phrase  that  a  first-hand  interest  often 
excites. 

Lower  Forms. — Dictation,  Reproduction,  Writing  :  Generally  the 
work  was  of  a  higher  standard  than  at  previous  examinations.  In 
the  Dictation  the  spelling  was  good ;  there  were  fewer  cases  of  bad 
writing ;  the  story  was  better  grasped,  and  in  most  cases  reproduced 
in  better  style.  Attention  has  plainly  been  given  to  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  stops,  and  quotation  marks  ;  and  there  was  an  evident  desire 
shown  to  produce  a  composition ,  as  distinct  from  a  mere  string  of 
statements,  and  even  to  preserve  due  proportion,  and  to  cast  the 
story  into  suitable  paragraphs,  as  well  as  to  tell  it  attractively. 
There  are  still  many  candidates  who  do  not  realize  that  a  sentence 
should  contain  a  thought,  and  that  capital  letters  and  stops  are  for 
helps  in  giving  that  thought  its  due  expression. 

Grammar :  The  work  in  .Grammar  was  more  thoughtful ;  there 
was  much  less  guessing  and  mechanical  answering.  Many  papers 
were  badly  arranged,  and  there  was  not  a  little  mis-spelling  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  and  even  of  words  printed  on  the  question  paper.  Many  can- 
ditates  read  questions  carelessly,  confusing  “  connect”  with  correct  ; 
using  though ,  thought ,  and  through  as  words  having  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  Adverbs,  adjectives,  and  prepositions  were  confounded,  and  few 
seemed  to  know  the  entire  function  of  prepositions.  As  in  Composi¬ 
tion,  candidates  would  do  well  to  realize  that  a  sentence,  offered  as  an 
example,  should  be  an  expression  of  a  thought ,  and  that  capitals  and 
stops  are  needed.  The  best  work  was  very  good.  The  papers  gener¬ 
ally  showed  a  higher  standard  of  work  than  previously,  mistakes 
arising  rather  from  carelessness  and  want  of  thought  than  from  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance. 

Literature  :  There  was  no  particular  preference  manifested  for 
either  of  the  two  subjects,  and  in  both  cases  the  text  was,  as  a  rule, 
well  known.  The  style  of  the  auswers  showed  some  advance  in  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  and  candidates  proved  themselves  better  able  to 
represent  the  substance  without  the  exact  form  of  the  original. 
Punctuation,  however,  was  weak,  and  was  often  ignored  altogether. 
In  the  ‘  ‘  Ancient  Mariner  ’  ’  paper  there  was  occasionally  too  great  a 
tendency  to  rely  on  the  marginal  summary  rather  than  on  the  text  of 
the  poem  itself. 

English  History. 

Senior. — A  good  average  standard  of  knowledge  was  shown,  but 
very  few  obtained  distinction.  Period  A,  b.c.  55-a.d.  1135:  Except 
in  rare  instances  the  questions  relating  to  the  period  before  the  Con¬ 
quest  were  poorly  answered,  excepting  the  one  on  the  effects  of  the 
Roman  occupation.  The  reign  of  William  I  appears  to  be  better 
understood.  Anglo-Saxon  history  would  be  better  taught  if  it  were 
treated  in  periods  such  as  the  Northumbrian,  Mercian,  and  West 
Saxon  supremacies,  so  that  the  confusing  names  and  events  could  be 
related  to  a  few  leading  ideas.  The  knowledge  of  early  English  in¬ 
stitutions  is  interesting  to  bojs.  Period  B,  a.d.  1042-1485:  The 
question  on  archbishops  was  generally  well  answered,  though 
Lanfranc  is  still  often  confused  with  Flambard,  and  very  many  stated 
that  Innocent  III  forced  John  to  grant  the  Charter  by  his  Interdict. 
Very  few  could  give  a  clear  account  of  a  manor,  most  only  describing 
a  house  or  castle.  Period  C,  a.d.  1399-1702  :  Better  papers  were 
written  on  this  than  on  any  other  period.  While  nearly  all  knew 
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something  of  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  very  few  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  or  the  Savoy  conference. 
Algernon  Sidney  was  evidently  an  unfamiliar  name,  and  few  could 
distinguish  between  Cromwell’s  policy  as  Protector  and  that  which 
he  had  advocated  before  the  war.  Period  D,  a.d.  1660-1815  : 
Vinegar  Hill  was  constantly  confused  with  Bunker’s  Hill,  and 
Warren  Hastings  with  Clive.  Pitt’s  policy  before  the  Freucli  war 
was  rarely  understood,  but  the  effect  of  English  sea-power  was 
generally  perceived,  though  rather  vaguely  explained.  Period  E, 
a.d.  1760-1902  :  Hardly  anyone  could  quote  a  famous  saying  by 
either  Pitt.  The  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  understood,  but  few  could 
give  any  account  of  the  principal  measures  that  followed  it.  The 
offices  held  by  Cabinet  Ministers  were  well  known,  but  the  control  of 
the  Commons  over  the  Cabinet  rarely  understood.  Similarly  the 
names  of  Victorian  Premiers  were  remembered,  but  their  achieve¬ 
ments  forgotten,  and  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  was  well  de¬ 
scribed,  but  its  legislative  fruits  unknown.  Modern  history  requires 
much  explanation  from  teachers  if  anything  beyond  names  and  dates 
is  to  be  grasped  by  students.  Period  F,  General  Outlines  :  Few  took 
this  paper,  but  it  was  well  answered  by  those  who  chose  it. 

Geography. 

Senior.  —  The  failures  in  this  paper  were  mainly  due  to  an 
unusually  large  number  of  candidates  selecting  the  majority  of 
their  questions  from  Section  A,  the  Physical  Geography  portion.  At 
some  centres  the  failures  were  few,  but  unfortunately  several  large 
centres  were  not  included  among  these.  One  predominant  fault, 
peculiar  rather  to  the  youuger  candidates,  was  neglect  to  study  the 
questions  carefully.  Thus  Question  A  10  asked  how  we  know  that 
the  earth  is  not  an  exact  sphere,  but  large  numbers  gave  reasons  for 
its  being  a  sphere  ;  Question  B  11  inquired  about  the  northern  plain 
of  Europe  as  far  as  Russia,  and  some  gave  the  physical  features  of 
Russia  only,  while  others  included  Russia  ;  and  again  when  the 
sources  of  the  foodstuffs  imported  into  Great  Britain  were  required, 
many  gave  all  the  imports  of  which  they  knew  anything.  The 
Physical  Geography  was  characterized  by  its  great  inaccuracy, 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  large  centres  :  thus  a  volcano  was 
described  by  many  as  a  burning  mountain,  to  which  was  frequently 
added  “  sending  out  ashes,  fire,  and  smoke.”  Cold  air  was  said  to  blow 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  producing  the  trade  winds,  while  the 
poles  were  described  as  regions  of  calms.  Icebergs  were  often  described 
as  frozen  rivers,  and  the  snow  on  mountains  was  said  to  melt  and  form 
rivers  which  freeze  into  glaciers.  Some  candidates  confused  east  with 
west,  latitude  with  longitude.  Great  ignorance  was  displayed  of  the 
climate  and  productions  of  different  characteristic  regions  of  the 
earth.  On  the  whole,  candidates  would  do  better  to  study  carefully 
■portions  of  good  books  on  Geography  (especially  physical)  than  to 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  syllabus  in  more  elementary  works, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  only  six  questions  are  required  to  be 
answered  out  of  eighteen,  which  are  carefully  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  subject. 

Junior. — Though  much  satisfactory  and  pleasing  work  was  shown 
up,  still,  on  the  whole,  these  papers  were  of  rather  a  low  standard. 
Many  candidates  were  obviously  quite  unprepared  for  the  examina¬ 
tion.  Chief  defects  in  detail  :  (1)  Inability,  or  something  like  in¬ 
ability,  to  understand  the  very  plain  instructions  printed  at  the  head 
of  the  paper.  (2)  Evidences  of  out-of-date  textbooks.  By  this  time 
candidates  for  the  Junior  Certificate  should  really  be  ahead  of  the 
old-time  textbooks,  which  ascribed  the  characteristic  features  of 
European  climate  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  (3)  Carelessness.  Over  and 
over  again  candidates  would  draw  a  map  of  the  whole  of  Africa  when 
South  Africa  only  (Question  A  1)  was  required ;  or  would  give 
examples  from  South  America  or  Asia  when  European  instances 
(Question  A  3)  were  expressly  asked  for  ;  or  would  carefully  describe 
mineral  instead  of  agricultural  industries  (Question  B  8)  ;  and  Hew 
York  City  instead  of  Hew  York  State  (Question  C  8).  The  set  maps 
of  the  various  sections  (except  A — the  South  African  map  alluded  to 
above)  were,  as  a  rule,  very  well  done,  and  proved  the  salvation  of  a 
large  number  of  candidates.  This,  though  appertaining  to  the 
“memory”  type  of  question  rather  than  to  the  “reasoning”  type, 
is  indicative  of  one  good  point — viz.,  the  increased  use  of  the  atlas  in 
the  geography  lesson. 

Preliminary. — The  answers  to  Question  A  1  (the  map)  were  hardly 
satisfactory.  Few  candidates  were  able  to  draw  and  number,  even 
approximately,  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The  chief  fault, 
however,  was  the  placing  of  highlands  across  rivers,  in  some  cases 
actually  across  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Questions  A  2  and  A  3  were,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactorily  answered.  The  first  part  of  A  4  was  fairly 
well  done  ;  but  the  second  part,  relating  to  the  influence  of  highlands, 
was  not  satisfactory.  Many  candidates  treated  the  matter  generally, 
without  reference  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  lu  Questions  B  5  and  C  5 
the  illustrations  were  moderate,  or  in  many  cases  omitted.  Much  un¬ 
certainty  prevailed  with  regard  to  a  glacier ;  confusion  with  an  iceberg  or 
avalanche  was  common.  In  Questions  B  6  and  G  6  there  was  want  of 
explicitness  in  giving  localities,  and  an  almost  universal  inability  to 
point  out  the  advantages  derived  from  position,  candidates  calling  to 


their  aid  any  and  every  matter  for  which  the  towns  may  be  famous — 
e.g.  Milan’s  advantage  was  its  cathedral  ;  Gibraltar’s,  its  siege  ;  Khar¬ 
tum’s,  the  death  of  Gordon  ;  &c.  Questions  B  7  and  C  7  were,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  done  ;  but  many  candidates  did  not  appear  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  physical  features.  Sicily  was  confused  at  times  with 
Scilly  Isles.  In  Question  B  8,  the  answers  to  (a)  and  the  second 
part  of  ( b )  may  be  described  as  good,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  questions 
the  answers  were  beside  the  mark.  In  Question  C  8  the  answers  to 
(c)  were  for  the  most  part  sound,  but  the  rest  of  the  question  was 
moderately  done.  Ho  hint  was  made  in  answer  to  (d)  of  the  influence 
of  altitude  on  climate.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  answers  can  hardly 
be  pronounced  as  satisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  the  want  of  neat¬ 
ness  is  to  be  deplored. 

Lower  Forms. — The  papers,  as  a  whole,  were  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  the  answers  throughout  were  neatly  and  methodically  set  forth. 
In  answer  to  Question  1  (the  map)  many  candidates  did  not  seem  to 
realize  that  the  mark  □  to  denote  the  situation  of  a  town,  ought  to 
be  placed  where  the  town  actually  is,  but  they  attached  the  mark 
to  the  end  of  the  name,  frequently  putting  it  well  out  to  sea  ;  others 
used  the  mark  with  every  name  on  the  map.  In  Questions  2,  3, 
and  5,  there  was  the  usual  want  of  explicitness  in  stating  localities. 
In  Question  5,  the  reasons  given  why  the  industries  have  sprung  up 
were  not  very  convincing1.  Question  6  was  well  answered,  though 
in  a  few  papers  “  liar d ware  ”  was  confused  with  “  earthenware.” 
In  Question  7,  most  candidates  were  able  to  supply  the  names  of 
three  canals,  but  many  failed  to  point  out  the  uses.  Some  candidates 
interpreted  “canals  ”  as  “  channels.” 

Arithmetic. 

Senior. — The  great  majority  of  the  candidates  did  the  first  six 
questions  in  the  paper  in  good  style  and  accurately,  and  a  few  were 
successful  over  the  more  difficult  questions  at  the  end.  Weakness 
was  shown  in  decimals,  in  compound  proportion,  and,  in  the  harder 
questions,  in  the  treatment  of  area  and  the  idea  of  united  labour. 

Junior. — The  work  of  the  candidates  was  satisfactory.  There  was 
a  considerable  number  of  excellent  sets  of  answers  and  only  a  very 
small  number  of  bad  sets.  The  careless  interchange  of  two  figures, 
by  a  candidate,  when  intending  to  copy  a  number  from  a  question, 
or  from  work,  was  of  far  too  frequent  occurrence,  and  there  was  much 
use  of  very  extensive  and  peculiar  methods  of  calculation.  Some 
candidates  did  not  appear  to  know  that  all  calculation  not  mental 
should  be  shown,  or  that  method,  calculation,  and  result,  should  be 
together,  and  others  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  their  duty  to  write 
out  the  questions. 

Preliminary . — The  work  as  a  whole  reached  a  satisfactory  standard. 
A  fair  percentage  of  the  candidates,  both  Home  and  Colonial,  did  all 
the  questions  set  correctly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  some  of 
the  candidates  was  quite  valueless.  Between  these  limits  a  good  deal 
of  sound  and  accurate  work  was  done.  There  were  some  untidy  and 
ill  arranged  papers,  but  fewer  than  in  some  recent  years.  The  ques¬ 
tions  least  well  answered  were  8  and  9. 

Lower  Forms. — The  work  was  on  the  whole  good,  and  several  can¬ 
didates  obtained  full  marks.  The  increasing  use  of  factorial  methods 
in  finding  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.  calls  for  commendation.  In  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  fractions  the  methods  were  often  rather  clumsy,  and  neglect  of 
cancelling  caused  much  unnecessary  labour.  There  was  the  usual 
confusion  between  minutes  and  seconds  and  between  yards  and  feet, 
and  there  is  still  much  inaccuracy  in  the  working  of  the  “bill.” 

Algebra. 

Senior. — The  answering  did  not  reach  a  high  level.  Progressions 
were  fair,  arithmetical  accuracy  was  reasonably  good,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  division,  with  its  fractional  coefficients,  fairly  well  attacked. 
Factors  were  moderate,  simple  equations  good,  and  quadratics  moder¬ 
ate  ;  but  graphs,  problems,  and  surds  were  all  very  weak.  Scales  in 
graphs  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  graph  may  extend  over  the 
whole  paper.  In  surds,  few  rationalized  properly,  preferring  to  sub¬ 
stitute  and  use  arithmetic. 

Junior. — In  Question  I  it  was  intended  that  the  numerical  substi¬ 
tution  should  be  carried  out  at  once.  Many  candidates  multiplied 
out  the  symbols  at  great  length,  with  the  almost  certainty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  wrong  result  in  the  final  substitution.  Candidates  should 
bethink  themselves  of  the  easiest  and  shortest  way  of  answering  a 
question — of  any  simple  device  for  saving  work — and  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  going  over  their  working  at  the  end  so  as  to  test  its 
correctness.  Had  these  cautions  been  borne  in  mind,  candidates 
would  never  have  involved  powers  of  x  or  y  to  the  16th  in  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  denomination  of  Question  5  (ii),  or  bungled  Questions 
6  (ii)  and  (iii),  as  so  many  did.  Question  7  was  done  by  the 
majority,  but  Question  8  was  set  out  without  much  thought. 
In  certain  cases  the  problems  attached  to  Question  9  produced 
numbers  which  even  a  slight  reconsideration  of  the  opening  statement 
would  have  shown  the  candidates  were  manifestly  wrong. 

Preliminary . — The  paper  was  very  fairly  done.  A  certain  weak¬ 
ness  was  shown  in  Question  1  (ii)  ;  Question  2  (ii)  and  the  subsequent 
subtraction;  Question 5  (iii),  (iv)  ;  Question  6  (iii)  ;  and  Question  9  ; 
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but  these  elements  were  on  a  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  paper. 
In  Question  9  most  candidates  failed  to  remember  the  simple 
formula  connecting  space,  time,  and  velocity. 

Loiver  Forms. — The  straightforward  questions  were  generally  very 
well  done,  and  the  work  was  almost  always  neatly  arranged.  In 
sitch  questions  as  Nos.  8  and  9  it  is  desirable  that  each  step  of  the 
argument  should  bs  explained;  many  candidates  satisfied  themselves 
with  putting  down  the  symbols  only,  without  stating  what  they  re¬ 
presented. 

Geometry. 

Senior. — The  work  was  very  variable,  but  there  was  a  very  notice¬ 
able  lack  of  power  to  perform  any  constructions  except  the  simplest  : 
thus  comparatively  few  could  construct  the  bisector  of  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  two  lines  whose  point  of  intersection  was  inaccessible,  or  con¬ 
struct  a  rectangle  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  others,  and  none  could 
construct  the  tangential  circle  of  Question  B  3.  Somewhat  better  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  with  Question  B  4,  but  only  from  a  few  candi¬ 
dates.  Hardly  anyone  could  construct  a  trapezium  whose  sides  were 
given  (Questions  A  4  and  B  6).  In  the  theoretical  part,  the  bookwork 
was  fairly  well  done,  sometimes  very  well,  the  chief  fault  being  in  the 
proof  of  the  angle-property  of  a  cyclic  quadrilateral  by  help  of 
central  angles,  where  many  failed  to  point  out  clearly  which  central 
angle  was  double  a  given  aDgle  at  the  circumference.  The  deduc¬ 
tions  were  rarely  attempted,  except  the  first  three  in  Paper  A, 
and  those  attempts  were  often  very  poor.  However,  a  fair  number  ■ 
of  candidates  did  these  well,  and  a  few  managed  the  deductions  of 
Questions  A  4,  A  5,  A  7,  A  8,  and  A  9..  There  were  no  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  deductions  in  Question  A  6,  and  very  few  attempts. 
The  length  of  the  paper  would  account  for  all  the  deductions  not 
being  done,  but  hardly  for  the  very  faulty  attempts  at  the  easiest 
ones.  The  angles  asked  for  in  Questions  A  1  and  B  5  were  frequently 
given  quite  erroneously,  with  no  obvious  reasons  for  the  values  given, 
and  in  Question  A  2,  the  wrong  angles  of  the  triangles  GAD,  OBE 
were  frequently  equated,  chiefly  owing  to  bad  diagrams  coupled  with 
weak  powers  of  argument.  More  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  con¬ 
struction  work,  to  good  diagrams  generally,  and  to  a  variety  of  de¬ 
ductions. 

Junior. — Much  satisfactory  work  was  sent  up,  but  many  candidates 
through  inattention  wrote  out  propositions  which  were  not  asked  for. 
A  very  good  proportion  of  papers  were  neatly  written  and  lucidly 
expressed  :  a  great  point.  Orderly  arrangement  of  thought  should 
be  more  insisted  on  by  teachers  ;  there  were  too  many  papers  which 
were  ill  expressed  and  confused. 

Preliminary . — A  good  many  of  the  papers  showed  that  the  subject 
Had  been  carefully  taught  and  studied.  Many  of  the  candidates 
gained  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  the  marks,  and  one  or  two 
acquired  distinction.  There  were,  however,  a  considerable  number 
who  obtained  more  than  one-third  of  full  marks  by  means  of  one  or 
two  correct  answers  intermingled  with  unsatisfactory  or  even  wholly 
unsound  work.  Lastly,  there  was  a  large  number  whose  work  must 
be  described  as  worthless.  Among  common  faults  was  the  tendency 
to  suppose  that  two  triangles  which  had  two  sides  equal  to  two  sides 
and  one  of  the  non- contained  angles  equal  were  necessarily  equal  in 
all  respects.  Others  proved  two  sides  equal,  and  added  “  therefore  the 
contained  angles  are  equal.”  Definitions  were  well  known  in  some 
schools,  but  in  a  large  number  they  were  either  carelessly  learnt  by 
rote  or  utterly  unknown.  Thus  a  surface  was  said  to  have  “length 
and  breath,  but  no  debt."  Another  explained  that  a  surjace  was  the 
part  inside  a  circle,  and  a  plane  surface  the  part  outside.  Many  held 
that  an  equilateral  triangle  had  three  right  angles.  One  candidate 
rose  superior  to  any  attempt  at  geometrical  demonstration,  and 
appealed  to  common  sense  as  his  ultima  ratio.  In  many  cases  the 
practical  work  was  very  good,  but  it  was  too  often  combined  with 
very  inferior  theoretical  work. 

Lower  Forms. — As  a  general  rule  the  work  was  neatly  done,  and 
with  satisfactory  accuracy.  Many,  however,  omitted  to  show  con¬ 
struction  lines  in  some  of  the  figures,  and  very  few  gave  any  verbal 
statements  of  their  work.  Very  few'  showed  how  parallel  lines  were 
drawn  or  appeared  to  know  a  geometrical  method  for  their  con¬ 
struction. 

T  rigonometry. 

While  on  the  whole  the  answering  was  fair,  enough  attention  was 
not  paid  to  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  the  groundwork.  In  logar¬ 
ithms  negative  characteristics  were  not  handled  well.  Many  candi¬ 
dates  confused  natural  and  logarithmic  functions,  and  almost  all 
worded  their  proofs  loosely. 

Mechanics. 

Senior. — The  paper  was  not  answered  satisfactorily,  except  by  a  few 
candidates.  The  answers  of  many  of  the  candidates  showed  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  mechanics. 
Many  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  answers  to  Questions  3  and  4  on 
Statics  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  candidates  had  adopted  the 
usual,  and  almost  essential,  precaution  of  drawing  a  rough  sketch, 
and  indicating  therein  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the  body  in  question. 


In  the  Dynamics  portion  of  the  paper  the  common  mistakes  in  units 
were  more  frequent  than  usual ;  and  the  question  on  Relative  Velocity 
was  especially  badly  done.  In  the  Hydrostatics  portion  of  the  paper 
the  question  dealing  with  the  thrust  upon  a  plane  surface  immersed 
vertically  was  seldom  correctly  answered. 

Junior. — The  various  questions  were  answered  satisfactorily  by  one 
or  other  of  the  few  candidates  who  took  this  paper,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  question  dealing  with  the  relation  between  force  and 
acceleration,  and  that  dealing  with  the  experiment  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid. 

Book-keeping. 

Senior. — The  papers  were  very  good  on  the  whole,  although  some 
batches  were  still  weak.  The  definitions  were,  however,  as  usual 
poorly  attempted.  The  greatest  weakness  was  shown  in  the  “pur¬ 
chase  of  a  business  ”  question,  where  the  fact  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  “assets  and  liabilities  ”  purchased  and  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  was  “goodwill”  was  evidently  unknown.  There 
was  a  pronounced  improvement  in  the  answers  to  the  practical  ques¬ 
tion — the  last — and  very  many  succeeded  in  doing  the  Trading 
Account,  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  and  Balance  Sheet  correctly. 

Junior. — The  work  showed  a  decided  improvement  on  the  whole. 
The  Cash,  Bought  and  Sold  books,  and  the  Journal  were  well  done, 
hut  the  Ledger  did  not  show  such  an  improvement.  The  chief  faults 
were  not  balancing  the  Cash  book,  and  the  unnecessary  opening 
of  Cash  and  Bank  accounts  in  the  ledger — candidates  being  ap¬ 
parently  unaware  that  ledger  accounts  for  bank  and  cash  are  un¬ 
necessary  when  a  proper  Cash  book  is  kept.  Bills  transactions  were 
the  least  well  done,  confusion  between  Bills  Payable  and  Bills  Re¬ 
ceivable  being  evidenced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  candidates 
at  some  centres  still  journalize  all  items  (even  when  doing  the  other 
hooks  of  first  entry  also). 

Preliminary. — The  Cashbook  was,  as  before,  least  well  done,  e.g., 
bank  overdraft  was  mechanically  entered  as  balance  at  the  bank  on 
the  Receipts  side.  The  journalizing  and  ledger-posting  were  credit¬ 
ably  done  on  the  whole.  The  questions  were  generally  attempted, 
but  the  answers  were  not  very  good,  although  a  choice  was  given. 

Mensuration. 

Senior. — On  the  whole  this  compared  feebly  with  the  Junior. 
Many  candidates  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  “  dimensions.”  The 
volume  of  a  sphere  would  be  given  as  4m'2,  the  area  of  a  triangle  as 
Vs  +  (s—  a)  +  (s—  b)  +  (s  —  c),  the  area  of  a  circle  as  2irr,  and  so  on. 
With  senior  candidates  such  errors  should  he  impossible.  One  other¬ 
wise  good  answer  was  quite  spoilt  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  being  equated  to  the  hypotenuse 
instead  of  to  its  square.  There  were  some  good  exceptions,  and  a 
few  excellent  papers,  one  specially  good  one  coming  from  the  Colo¬ 
nies  and  obtaining  over  90  per  cent.  Question  1  was  generally 
correct.  Question  2  was  very  seldom  correct,  and  was  often  mis¬ 
understood.  Question  3  was  seldom  correct,  but  there  were  a  few 
good  answers.  Question  4  was  seldom  correct,  generally  from  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  hexagonal  area.  Question  5,  when  correct,  was 
done  by  the  trapezoidal  method.  There  seemed  to  be  no  attempts  at 
a  well  drawn  figure  with  a  curved  boundary,  with  strips  calculated 
bjr  mid-ordinates  or  Simpson.  Often  the  faulty  method  of  taking 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  given  ordinates  was  adopted.  There 
were  some  good  answers  to  Question  6,  hut  wrong  formulae  often 
spoilt  the  attempt.  Question  7  :  occasionally  the  sector  was  done 
correctly,  but  not  often,  and  the  second  part  was  never  completely 
correct.  Attention  needs  to  he  paid  to  the  meaning  and  fundamental 
importance  of  “  dimensions,”  and  to  accuracy  and  neatness  of  work. 

Junior.  —  In  the  better  papers  a  good  deal  of  good  careful  work  was 
shown  up,  but  in  many  cases  the  writing  and  arrangement  were 
untidy.  The  algebraic  part  of  the  subject  was  fairly  good  in  most 
cases,  i.e.  the  formulae  for  circles  and  spheres  were  generally  accurate 
and  used  properly,  but  the  geometry  was  seldom  good.  For  example, 
the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  a  given  circle  and  the 
side  of  an  octagon  cut  out  of  a  square  were  but  seldom  attempted  to 
he  properly  found,  though  there  were  a  few  excellent  exceptions. 
The  area  of  the  field  (Question  4)  was  often  correct,  hut  generally 
marred  by  inaccuracies,  and  some  few  candidates  made  the  distance 
of  B  from  A  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  lengths  given  in  the  central 
column.  One  set  of  candidates  had  an  excellent  method  of  obtaining 
the  area  in  terms  of  triangles  whose  bases  extended  on  both  sides  of 
the  offsets,  hut  most  took  triangles  and  trapeziums.  Very  few  knew 
the  expression  for  the  curved  surface  of  a  cone,  and  some  gave  the 
volume.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  in  Question  7  was  not  good, 
and  the  final  ratio  asked  for  was  generally  given  as  an  unwieldy 
vulgar  fraction,  instead  of  being  decimalized.  Question  3  was 
done  rightly  by  very  few  candidates,  and  Question  2  by  not  many 
more.  The  problem  of  the  spheres  in  the  jar  (Question  5)  was 
often  well  done,  and  was  generally  taken  in  hand  rightly  even  when 
spoilt  by  numerical  errors.  With  regard  to  numerical  errors,  the 
most  astonishing  thing  was  the  variety  of  answers  to  Question  1, 
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the  weight  of  a  mile  of  the  wire  varying  from  over  three  thousand 
million  tons  to  -16  of  a  lb.  A  little  practice  in  rough  checks 
might  have  prevented  such  gross  errors.  Attention  needs  to  be  paid 
to  neatness,  accuracy,  dimensions,  and  numerical  checks. 

French. 

Senior. — The  majority  of  the  candidates  did  sound  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  paper,  and  gave  evidence  of  careful  study.  A  small  pro¬ 
portion  showed  a  very  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  language.  The 
more  usual  weaknesses  were  a  want  of  care  in  making  out  the  sense 
of  the  French  passages  and  in  choosing  the  right  English  words, 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of  the  irregular  verbs  and 
of  the  use  of  pronouns,  and  a  frequent  carelessness  in  spelling  and 
construction  shown  in  the  French  composition. 

Junior. —  The  translation  into  English  was,  as  a  rule,  very  well  done, 
but  the  grammar  and  the  translation  into  French  were  unsatisfactory. 
The  attempts  at  free  composition  were  for  the  most  part  of  little 
value,  many  of  them  consisting  of  phrases  strung  together  without 
any  connected  meaning ;  and  there  were  frequent  grammatical 
inaccuracies. 

German. 

Junior  and  Preliminary. — The  standard  of  knowledge  shown  in  many 
papers  would  not  satisfy  even  moderate  demands  ;  the  teaching  of 
grammar  and  the  formation  of  sentences  seem  to  be  much  neglected  ; 
in  the  translation  of  the  unseen  passages  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
guess-work. 

Lower  Forms. — The  great  majority  of  candidates  showed  almost 
complete  ignorance  of  the  first  elements  of  the  language. 

Welsh. 

Seniors. — The  work  was  in  the  main  of  sound  quality,  but  there 
were  many  candidates  who  appeared  to  have  been  insufficiently  trained 
in  grammar,  including  the  use  of  the  initial  mutations.  The  compo¬ 
sition  showed  a  steady  improvement,  but  there  is  still  room  for  greater 
accuracy,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  mutations,  and  for  a  clearer  dis¬ 
crimination  between  literary  and  merely  colloquial  forms. 

Juniors. — The  papers  revealed  marked  promise,  and  some  of  the 
compositions  especially  showed  that  their  writers  were  able  to  express 
themselves  simply  and  naturally  iu  correct  literary  Welsh.  The 
weakest  part  of  the  work  was  in  grammar — not  so  much,  perhaps,  in 
purely  formal  grammar  as  in  the  applied  grammar  connected  with  the 
initial  mutations,  and  the  like.  More  work,  too,  might  be  done  with 
advantage  in  the  explanation  of  certain  simple  and  distinctive  Welsh 
constructions. 

Preliminary . — The  work  was  necessarily  of  an  elementary  character, 
but  it  was  very  pleasing  to  note  the  keen  zest  with  which  in  most 
cases  it  was  done,  and  the  obvious  signs  of  sound  teaching.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  pupils  acquire  habits  of  accuracy  in 
the  application  of  the  most  common  grammatical  rules  and  in  the 
spelling  of  familiar  words.  It  would  be  well  also  that  careful  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  during  the  course  of  training  at  this,  no  less  than 
at  other  stages,  to  the  quality  of  the  pupil’s  English,  so  that  the 
exercises  may  in  that  way  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Latin. 

Senior. — 71  candidates  took  the  Caesar  paper,  22  Virgil,  2  Horace, 
10  a  paper  on  Unprepared  Translation.  The  translations  of  the 
passages  from  Virgil  and  Horace  were  very  creditable  both  as  regards 
accuracy  and  style  ;  the  majority  of  the  candidates  who  took  the 
former  appeared  to  come  from  one  school,  and  to  have  received  care¬ 
ful  well  directed  training.  The  work  in  Caesar  did  not  reach  a  good 
standard  ;  only  22  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  did  really  well.  Four 
of  the  candidates  who  took  Unprepared  Translation  in  lieu  of  a  Set 
Book  grappled  intelligently  with  the  difficulties  they  encountered  and 
achieved  a  fair  amount  of  success  ;  the  remainder  failed  through  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  the  poverty  of  their  vocabu¬ 
lary.  About  59  per  cent,  reached  a  reasonable  standard  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  unprepared  passage  ;  greater  care  was  shown  than  in  previous 
years,  and  there  was  a  satisfactory  freedom  from  wild  guessing.  The 
number  of  good  scripts  in  Grammar  was  small.  The  general  work  in 
verb-accidence,  parsing,  and  explanations  of  cases  and  moods  was 
fairly  good,  but  the  answers  to  the  more  elementary  questions  were 
far  from  satisfactory.  Questions  dealing  with  subject-matter,  allu¬ 
sions,  and  difficult  phrases,  were,  as  a  rule,  handled  fairly  well ;  the 
books  had  clearly  been  read  with  interest.  The  Composition  was 
very  poor,  only  a  few  copies  showing  an  adequate  knowledge  of  acci¬ 
dence,  elementary  syntax,  and  idiom. 

Junior. — Three  candidates  obtained  distinction,  all  offering  Caesar. 
Of  204  candidates  attempting  the  Additional  paper,  30  obtained 
25  marks  or  more  ;  of  the  rest  nearly  all  were  complete  failures. 
40  per  cent,  of  those  who  offered  Caesar  passed,  and  53  per  cent,  of 
those  who  offered  Virgil.  The  difference  between  the  results  of 
Caesar  and  Virgil  papers  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  best  candidates  offered  Virgil,  but  still 
more  to  the  very  obvious  fact  that  very  many  offering  Virgil  learnt 


the  translation  more  or  less  perfectly  by  rote ;  in  many  instances, 
where  it  was  not  perfect,  it  was  sheer  nonsense ;  there  were  cases 
where  the  Unprepared  Translation  was  absurd,  grammatical  know¬ 
ledge  non-existent,  and  Virgil  translation  perfect;  and  this  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  candidates  clearly  belonging  to  the  same 
school.  The  passage  of  Unprepared  Translation  was  dealt  with 
rather  more  successfully  than  usual  by  the  better  candidates  ;  very 
few  could  obtain  any  marks  worth  speaking  of  in  the  Composition,  and 
the  Grammar  generally  was  very  poor.  There  is  evidence  of  much 
bad  teaching,  and  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  spent  in  a  pretended 
study  of  Latin  is  appalling. 

Preliminary  and  Lower  Forms. — The  papers,  especially  the  Prelimin¬ 
ary,  showed  some  improvement  on  those  of  the  last  few  examinations. 

Physics. 

Senior. — Heat  and  Light :  With  the  exception  of  Question  1,  the 
first  half  of  the  paper — on  Light  —  was  entirely  neglected.  Many 
candidates  did  not  know  the  gas  laws,  and  none  had  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  goes  on  during  evaporation,  and  what  determines  the 
saturation  pressure.  The  calorimetry  was  weak. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  :  The  papers  sent  in  were  only  fair — a 
few  were  extremely  bad.  The  Current  Electricity  in  particular  was 
poor — not  a  single  candidate  knew  the  fundamental  facts  in  connexion 
Avith  the  Tangent  Galvanometer — many  confused  it  with  the.  Astatic 
Galvanometer.  In  the  Magnetism  it  was  very  often  stated  that  the 
molecules  become  magnets  vvhen  the  iron  is  magnetized.  The  ques¬ 
tion  on  the  Condenser  was  answered  well. 

Junior. — Heat  and  Light :  The  answers  sent  in  were,  on  the  whole, 
good  ;  but  many  candidates  did  not  know  the  direction  in  which  a 
ray  is  refracted  when  passing  from  one  medium  to  another,  and  the 
convex  lens  was  confused  with  the  concave  lens  and  even  the  concave 
mirror.  There  was  only  one  perfect  answer  to  the  question  on  colour 
mixture.  The  heat  questions  Avere  better  answered  than  those  on 
light,  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  “thermal  capacity  ”  and  the 
simple  calorimetry  were  not  well  known. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity  :  The  general  standard  was  good,  and 
the  answers  were  Avell  distributed  over  the  whole  subject.  Few  of 
the  candidates  recognized  that  a  metal  may  have  magnetic  properties 
without  being  already  magnetized.  Very  little  was  known  about, 
the  earth’s  field.  In  spite  of  the  italics  in  Question  4,  no  one  pointed 
out  that  the  sign  of  the  charge  produced  on  glass,  when  it  is  rubbed 
with  silk,  is  positive  by  definition.  In  the  Current  Electricity  the 
voltaic  cell  and  the  electrolysis  of  water  were  Avell  known  ;  but  the 
answers  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  galvanoscope  and  to  the 
simple  question  on  resistance  showed  that  these  subjects  haAre  not 
received  as  much  attention  as  they  deseiwe. 

Chemistry. 

Senior.  — There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  tendency  for  ill-qualified 
candidates  to  attempt  the  Senior  paper,  Avhen  from  the  results  it 
seems  doubtful  if  their  knowledge  Avould  enable  them  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Junior  stage.  This  practice  is  much  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  as  the  two  stages  are  graduated  so  that  a  student  may  pass 
rationally  from  the  Junior  to  the  Senior. 

Junior. — The  majority  of  candidates  selected  Section  A  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  Section  B.  Fewer  gross  mistakes  occurred  in  the  ansAvers  to 
questions  of  Section  A.  Questions  of  the  nature  of  A  7  and  B  1 , 
in  Avhich  a  little  experience  and  thought  are  needed,  were  indifferently 
attempted.  Want  of  laboratory  practice  was  also  illustrated  by  the 
large  number  of  candidates  Avho,  in  the  replies  to  Questions  A  7  and 
B4,  stated  that  oxygen  is  evolved  Avhen  black  oxide  of  copper  and 
litharge  are  heated. 

Practical. — The  practical  work  was  generally  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  evident  that  the  candidates  had  been  prepared  on  the  stereotyped 
lines  of  attempting  to  apply  complex  analytical  tables  which  had 
been  more  or  less  committed  to  memory.  Candidates  could  have  ob¬ 
tained  sufficient  marks  to  pass  on  Section  I  alone.  These  questions 
aim  at  testing  poAvers  of  observation,  deduction  and  expression,  and 
for  their  solution  only  so-called  preliminary  tests  Avere  needed.  No 
satisfactory  Avork  Avas  sent  in  to  the  questions  of  Section  II. 

Botany. 

The  work  of  the  candidates  in  Botany  showed  an  improvement  on 
that  of  former  examinations.  More  attention,  however,  nrast  be 
given  to  the  following-  points  :  Large  scale  diagrams  must  be  given, 
showing  clearly  the  arrangements  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  and  their 
attachment  to  the  thalamus.  The  real  meaning  of  the  various  physio¬ 
logical  processes  must  be  grasped  in  an  elementary,  but  quite  definite, 
manner  :  e.g.  respiration  is  not  merely’  the  taking  in  of  oxygen  and 
the  giving  out  of  carbon  dioxide  ;  it  is  the  means  by  Avhich  the  plant 
obtains  energy.  In  the  case  of  a  small  number  of  common  plants,  the 
actual  details  of  pollination  ought  to  be  knoAvn.  It  is  distinctly* 
encouraging  to  notice  that  a  real  advance  has  been  made  on  these 
lines  during  the  last  two  years.  Careful  attention  to  the  above 
remarks  will  lead  to  great  improvement  in  the  work. 
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Geology. 

Senior. — The  two  papers  submitted,  were  most  unsatisfactory.  In 
neither  case  did  the  candidate  show  any  appreciation  of  geological 
structure  as  expressed  on  the  geological  map  supplied. 

Junior. — In  no  case  were  the  answers  good.  For  the  most  part, 
the  candidates  had  not  realized  geological  processes  and  rock 
structures,  and  seemed  to  have  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject-matter. 

Drawing. 

Senior. — There  was  an  unusual  number  of  really  excellent  drawings 
in  which  the  problems  both  of  conception  and  execution  were  ably 
solved,  and  there  were  also  groups  of  very  satisfactory  work.  The 
percentage  of  distinctions  is,  therefore,  high.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  candidates  had  derived  no  benefit  from  instruction,  and  drew 
without  knowledge  or  thought  either  of  appearances  or  of  the  nature 
of  things.  Apparently,  although  drawing  may  be  taken  by  a  candi¬ 
date,  it  does  not  follow  that  practice  has  been  kept  up  regularly  after 
the  obtaining  of  the  Junior  Certificate.  The  problem  of  horizontal 
lines  above  the  eye  is  often  somewhat  neglected  in  class,  but  is 
of  constant  application  ;  for  instance,  in  drawing  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  While  over- elaboration  of  construction  lines  is  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  many  candidates  would  have  benefited  by  fuller  use  of  axes, 
both  of  the  pail  and  of  ellipses  in  general.  Thoughtless  “  lining-in  ” 
is  still  responsible  for  loss  of  a  good  many  marks.  In  Memory,  even 
more  than  in  Model,  Drawing  success  depends  on  clear  thinking,  and 
in  most  of  the  drawings  this  was  either  definitely  present  or  absent 
— sometimes  culpably  absent,  as  when  the  four  legs  of  the  stool  were 
shown  as  interlaced  or  all  nailed  together.  Too  often  the  sense  of 
perspective  was  entirely  missing.  In  very  many  cases  some  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  cuboid  within  which  the  stool  could  be  enclosed  would 
have  made  a  vast  difference.  There  were  only  some  half-dozen 
attempts,  of  fair  quality,  at  the  Perspective  and  Mechanical  Section. 
Of  these,  only  one,  a  colonial,  dealt  with  the  perspective  problem. 

Junior. — There  were  a  few  capital  drawings  and  a  good  deal 
of  creditable,  if  undistinguished,  work,  while  the  number  of  entirely 
helpless  candidates  becomes  perceptibly  smaller.  Still,  the  feeble 
folk  who  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank  as  having  “  passed  ”  in  Drawing 
are  very  numerous.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  more  common- 
sense  thought  and  more  concentration  are  wanted  rather  than  greater 
dexterity  in  actual  draughtsmanship.  In  Model  Drawing  there  was 
a  definite  improvement  in  the  rendering  of  the  flatness  of  horizontal 
surfaces,  but  this  was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  im¬ 
provement  in  the  relations  of  parallel  lines,  and  in  many  cases 
insufficient  stress  was  laid  on  the  elliptical  form  of  pictures  of 
circles.  Proportion  needs  more  attention ;  too  many  candidates 
drew  the  various  objects  composing  the  group  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  their  relationship  to  one  another.  Memory  Drawing 
was  fairly  satisfactory,  and  calls  for  little  special  comment.  As  was 
noted  at  the  Examination  last  December,  the  results  are  often  better 
than  the  methods  employed,  the  various  parts  of  the  example  being 
drawn  in  at  once,  without  any  previous  arrangement  or  “setting- 
out.  ’  ’  But  with  better  methods  greater  success  would  be  easier  ;  too 
much  attention  cannot  well  be  given  to  the  observation  of  proportion 
and  of  the  continuity  of  the  main  forms. 

Preliminary  and  Lower  Forms. — As  a  good  sense  of  proportion,  and 
a  good  method  of  securing  it,  are  of  primary  importance  in  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  stages  of  drawing,  freehand  examples  were  selected  for 
these  stages,  by  which  a  readily  understood  proposition  was  placed 
before  each  candidate.  This  proposition  was  fairly  solved  by  a  satis¬ 
factory  majority  of  the  Preliminary  candidates.  Though  a  better 
standard  than  last  year  has  in  some  degree  been  attained,  many  Lower 
Forms  candidates  are  still  deficient  in  respect  of  proportion ,  and  there 
are  many  instances  in  both  grades  of  careless  finishing  by  heavy 
and  coarse  lines.  The  better  model  drawings  (Preliminary  Grade) 
were  interesting,  and  some  were  very  good  indeed  ;  but  the  average 
quality  of  the  work  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Attention  must 
again  be  drawn  to  the  prevailing  faults — viz.,  that  horizontal  surfaces, 
of  whatever  form,  are  often  represented  as  if  they  were  tipped  up  at 
the  back  ;  the  upper  ellipse  of  an  object  of  circular  plan  is  frequently 
too  round ;  and  the  base  is  more  frequently  almost,  or  quite,  flat. 

Domestic  Economy. 

The  work  as  a  whole  showed  better  teaching,  and  altogether 
more  attention  to  the  subject.  There  was  very  little  guess-work 
apparent,  as  has  sometimes  been  evident  when  pupils  have  been 
trying  to  answer  with  very  little  real  knowledge  to  base  their  answers 
upon.  There  were,  however,  many  errors,  and  some  papers  showed 
great  struggles  to  remember  in  such  questions  as  1  and  2  ;  but  quite 
a  large  proportion  of  candidates  tackled  both  of  these,  though  only 
one  was  compulsory.  Still,  in*  spite  of  the  errors,  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  the  right  kind  of  teaching  underlying  what  was  often  a 
slip  of  memory  or  a  difficulty  in  remembering  words  and  names. 

Political  Economy. 

The  majority  showed  a  useful  knowledge  of  this  subject ;  none  were 
excellent. 


Mr.  H.  Kin&  suggested  that  Esperanto  should  be  included 
among  the  subjects  of  the  Certificate  Examination. 

The  Dean  replied  that,  if  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  to  have  their  pupils’  proficiency  in  Esperanto 
tested  by  examination,  any  representation  to  that  effect,  if 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  would  be  carefully  considered  by 
the  Examination  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  was  adopted. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the 
proceedings. 


REVIEWS. 


Elementary  Logic.  By  Alfred  Sidgwick,  Author  of  “  The 
Application  of  Logic,”  “The  Use  of  Words  in  Reason¬ 
ing,”  &c.  (Pp.  x.  250.  3s.  6d.  Cambridge  University 

Press,  1914.) 

Mr.  Sidgwick’s  object  appears  to  be  to  provide  a  textbook 
suitable  for  use  in  preparing  for  elementary  examinations  in 
Logic.  This  he  attempts,  not  because  he  approves  either  of 
Formal  Logic  or  of  examinations,  but  because  he  hopes  in  this 
textbook  to  make  the  faulty  structure  to  which  examiners  and 
logicians  persist  in  clinging  a  “stepping-stone  to  higher 
things.”  Thus,  Part  I  is  written,  as  it  wrere,  under  protest — 
the  doctrine  w'hich  it  undertakes  to  set  out  appearing  to  the 
author  to  be  the  only  scaffolding  from  which  .it  is  possible  to 
begin  the  construction  of  the  better  fabric  destined  to  replace 
it.  Mr.  Sidgwick  brings  two  main  charges  against  Formal 
Logic  as  he  conceives  it.  (1)  That  it  contains  a  large  number 
of  terms  and  rules  which  are  antiquated  or  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless.  (2)  That  in  applying  these  terms  and  rules  it 
proceeds  blindly  and  carelessly  ;  it  does  not  carefully  enough 
or  keenly  enough  inquire  what  the  facts  and  the  things  are  to 
which  it  applies  names,  nor  what  are  the  force  and  scope  of 
its  accepted  rules,  nor  how  far  these  are  applicable  to  the 
cases  which  it  is  attempted  to  bring  under  them. 

It  may  be  at  once  admitted  that  there  is  a  considerable 
measure  of  truth  in  both  these  indictments,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  reform,  both  as  to  rules  and  technicalities,  and  as  to 
the  method  of  their  application.  There  is  great  need  for  a 
more  comprehensive  and  a  more  simple  and  consistent  logical 
theory,  and  for  more  keen  and  careful  logical  analysis.  As 
will  be  seen  a  little  further  on,  however,  I  do  not  feel  able  to 
accept  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  view  on  some  fundamental  points. 

In  Part  I  Mr.  Sidgwick  undertakes  the  task  of  setting  out 
for  the  purposes  of  elementary  examinations  Formal  Logic  as 
he  conceives  it.  It  is  presented  with  a  slight  running  fire  of 
criticism,  and  more  than  a  touch  of  contempt — e.g.  we  are  told 
(page  viii)  that  “  the  best  reason  forknowing  something  about 
the  old  system  [Formal  or  Traditional  Logic]  is  in  order  to 
see  exactly  why  modern  Logic  has  been  driven  to  make  certain 
far-reaching  departures  from  it,”  and  on  page  1  that  “  from  a 
modern  point  of  view  the  central  core  of  [Formal]  Logic — the 
Doctrine  of  the  Syllogism — may  be  best  regarded  as  a  set  of 
rules  for  playing  a  certain  kind  of  game  with  words,  and  a  set 
of  technicalities  the  function  of  which  is  partly  to  state  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  partly  to  explain  the  methods  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  invented  for  playing  it  successfully.” 
“  The  new  logic,”  on  the  other  hand,  “  will  not  lend  itself 
easily  to  the  arts  of  the  examiner  ”  (page  225). 

In  his  treatment  of  Formal  Logic  Mr.  Sidgwick  is,  however, 
restrained  as  well  as  hostile :  thus  his  contempt  and  reproba¬ 
tion,  unmeasured  as  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  not  un¬ 
measured  in  their  expression.  He  sets  out  by  enunciating  the 
theorem  that  the  business  of  Logic  is  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad  reasoning.  This,  he  says,  is  a  point  on  which 
all  are  agreed ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  way  to 
attain  the  aim  of  Logic  as  thus  set  forth  is  to  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  Fallacy  a,nd  the  causes  of  Fallacy — mainly  Ambiguity. 
Men  would  never,  he  holds,  have  troubled  about  Logic  unless 
they  had  been  cognizant  of  bad  reasoning  and  had  wished  to 
avoid  it.  And  he  blames  the  Old  Logic  for  its  evil  influence 
on  thought  and  life,  holding  it  to  be  still  powerful  in  spite  of 
waning  prestige  and  diminished  acceptance. 

Butwhen  and  where,  we  may  ask,  does  this  evil  influence  come 
in  P  I  believe  it  to  be  indeed  very  important  in  some  regions 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  as  a  source  of  confusion  of 
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thought,  e.g.  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  T.  H.  Green  j 
and  in  the  age- worn  difficulties  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
But  the  idea  that  in  England  to-day  a  knowledge  of  Logic  is  a 
widespread  source  of  error  seems  to  me  mistaken.  Who  and 
where  are  the  persons  who  are  thus  misled  ?  If  we  discount 
the  elementary — the  very  elementary — -Logic  got  up  for  Res¬ 
ponsions  and  the  Previous  Examination  (and  this  at  the 
moment  promises  to  become  very  soon  a  vanishing  quantity), 
what  is  left  P  At  Oxford  I  suppose,  roughly  speaking,  as 
much  Aristotelian  Logic  as  is  included  in  Classical  Greats;  at 
Cambridge  the  dozen  or  so  yearly  candidates  for  Part  I  of  the 
Moral  Sciences  Tripos.  I  believe  that  at  the  newer  Uni¬ 
versities  of  England  and  Wales  a  modicum  of  Logic  is  taken 
annually  by  a  handful  of  students.  Of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
I  do  not  speak,  nor,  I  think,  does  Mr.  Sidgwick.  Besides 
these  there  remain  the  training  colleges,  but  in  them  Logic 
(as  well  as  Psychology)  eo  nomine  seems  at  present  to  have 
suffered  eclipse  and  to  have  disappeared  from  the  time-table. 
In  England  the  vast  majority  of  ewu  educated  people  (includ¬ 
ing  Honours  men)  have  no  acqimintance  whatever  with  Logic, 
beyond  the  tiny  group  of  persons  interested  in  philosophical 
subjects,  and  of  these  only  a  small  proportion  really  care 
about  Logic.  If  the  reason  why  people  go  wrong  in  thought 
or  action  has  any  connexion  with  Formal  Logic,  it  would  seem 
that  it  must  be  dfie  not  to  their  knowledge  of  it,  but  to  their 
profound  ignorance.  Even  granting  that  it  is  the  primary 
business  of  Logic  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  reason¬ 
ing,  is  not  a  theory  of  good  reasoning  (which  the  Traditional 
Logic  aims  at  giving)  the  prime  requisite  for  this  ? 

But  is  it  necessary  to  admit  that  what  spurred  men  on 
to  frame  a  Science  of  Logic  was  the  desire  to  avoid  bad 
reasoning,  any  more  than  what  stimulated  the  grammarian 
was  the  desire  to  speak  and  write  grammatically  ?  Did  not 
theory  in  both  cases  follow  practice  and  result  from  reflection 
on  practice,  proceeding  rather,  in  both  cases,  from  a  scientific 
or  speculative  curiosity  than  from  a  desire  to  correct  erroneous 
practice  ? 

In  Part  II  Mr.  Sidgwick  insists,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
paramount  importance  of  constant  care  and  alertness  in  the 
examination  of  facts,  use  of  names,  application  of'  rules  — 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  any  given  speaker  or  writer — perpetual  watchfulness 
against  the  snares  of  ambiguity,  and  lazy  or  thoughtless’ 
acceptance  of  the  merely  conventional  value  of  words.  (All  this 
may,  of  course,  apply  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  using  any 
system  or  any  collection  of  rules  that  may  be  adopted.) 

‘‘What  we  have  to  consider,”  Mr.  Sidgwick  says,  “  are  the 
risks  of  error  in  reasoning,  as  science  and  the  better  kind  of 
common  sense  conceive  them — mistakes  which  are  important 
just  as  far  as  they  do  affect  our  practical  dealings  with 
Uatur-e  and  our  fellow  men ;  and  chiefly  mistakes  about  the 
precise  causal  relation  between  various  occurrences  ”  (pages 
15b,  154).  “  The  most  general  form  of  modern  difficulties  in 

thought  is  that  of  knowing  how  to  interpret  some  valuable 
general  rule  so  as  to  use  it  as  far  as  it  will  bear  using,  but  no 
further”  (page  156).  There  are  in  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  view  two 
main  assumptions — mischievous  and  mistaken- — of  the  Old 
Logic:  (1)  “the  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  Laws  of  Thought”; 
(2)  the  doctrine  “that  it  is  possible  and  advantageous  to 
separate  the  Form  of  reasoning  from  the  Matter.”  As  to  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  he  holds  that  “  we  must  keep  ourselves 
ever  prepared  to  find  these  Laws  when  applied  misleading  ” 
(page  162). 

The  chief  argument  against  the  distinction  between  Form 
and  Matter  as  conceived  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  that  it  requires 
us  to  assume  the  terms  and  propositions  used  in  the  reasoning 
process  to  be  free  from  ambiguity.  “  Every  syllogism,  Logic 
admits,  must  have  an  unambiguous  middle  term.  Very  well ; 
and  how  are  we  to  know  whether  a  given  apparent  syllogism  has 
one  or  not  ?  .  .  .  until  we  take  the  ‘  material  truth  ’  of  the 
premisses  into  account  there  is  no  way  of  deciding  whether 
we  have  before  us  a  syllogism  or  only  a  syllogistic  form 
vitiated  by  an  ambiguous  middle  ”  (pages  163,  164). 

In  the  final  chapter  of  Part  II  Mr.  Sidgwick  offers  a  few 
“  doctrines  and  technicalities  ”  as  a  tentative  contribution 
towards  a  constructive  and  teachable  discipline  which  he 
would  like  to  see  put  in  the  place  of  Formal  Logic.  The 
technicalities  are  a  brief  selection  from  those  furnished  in 
ordinary  textbooks.  Of  the  positive  doctrines,  perhaps  the 


most  important  is  that  according  to  which  “any  piece  of  rea¬ 
soning,  however  long  and  complicated  ...  is  throughout 
composed  of  the  application  of  rules  to  cases  ”  (page  229). 

The  very  interesting  and  acute  discussions  of  Part  II  are 
more  attractive  and  suggestive  than  constructive  or  teachable, 
and  seem  likely  to  be  somewhat  beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinaiy 
beginners  in  Logic.  Gonsider,  e.g.,  the  list  of  “  concise 
doctrines  ”  enunciated  on  page  241. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Sidgwick  himself  recognizes  the  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  which  “  the  new  Logic,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  .  .  . 
presents  to  the  examiner  and,  perhaps  as  yet,  to  the  teacher,” 
and  the  difficulty  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  teacher,  for 
we  are  told  (page  225)  that  the  pupil  has  to  be  made  “  so 
familiar  with  this  view  of  ambiguity  that  his  whole  conception 
of  the  use  of  language  is  affected  by  it.  .  .  .  He  has  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  what  is  truth  from  one  point  of  view7  may  be  error 
from  another  ”  (page  233). 

In  response  to  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  challenge,  I  go  on  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  his  view  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction. — Where 
no  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  any  given 
case,  we  are  at  worst  only  subject  to  a  vague  general  doubt 
expressed  in  the  principle  that  “all  terms  are  liable  to  am¬ 
biguity  and  indefiniteness.”  In  any  particular  case  of  “A  is 
B,”  if  no  one  perceives  or  fears  or  suspects  an  ambiguity,  then 
we  take  “  A  is  B  ”  to  mean  that,  in  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  phrase, 
“  A  is  really  B.”  Since,  however,  we  have  no  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  what  is  true  and  what  we  take  to  be  true, 
between  what  Mr.  Sidgwick  calls  “  A  that  is  really  A  ”  and 
“  A  that  is  taken  for  A,”  he  concludes  that  we  can  never  apply 
the  Law  of  Contradiction  safely,  and  that  this  Law  is  practi¬ 
cally  valueless.  In  symbols  qua  symbols  there  is  no  ambiguity, 
but  I  admit  that  in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  a  proposition 
is  seen  to  be  doubtful — as  in  “Books  are  interesting” — it  is 
not  possible  to  apply  the  Law;  similarly,  when  subject  or 
predicate  in  a  given  case  is  seen  to  be  ambiguous — e.g.,  “  The 
Kaiser  is  an  apostle  of  culture,”  “All  apostles  of  culture  ad¬ 
vocate  respect  for  art  and  learning.” 

But  what  disturbs  us  here  is  the  suggested  presence  of  an 
inconsistency — a  breach  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction.  It  is, 
of  course,  only  by  clearing  up  the  confusion  which  causes  the 
contradiction  that  we  can  mend  matters,  but  they  are  not 
mended  until  our  “  argument  ”  will  bear  the  application  of 
the  Law — and  the  object  of  clearing  up  the  confusion  is  to 
make  the  Law  applicable  and  thus  abolish  the  inconsistency. 

I  hold  that  it  is  generally  the  suggestion  or  suspicion  of 
contradiction  which  first  draws  our  attention  to  the  existence 
of  error  or  ambiguity,  and  that,  in  clearing  \Ap  the  matter,  re¬ 
peated  applications  of  the  Law  are  made.  Where  we  recognize 
ambiguity,  we  recognize  that  we  cannot  apply  the  Law  until 
we  have  cleared  up  the  ambiguity.  Where  we  have  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  ambiguity,  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  shows,  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  “real  A”  and  “  so-called  A,”  and  unless  we 
can  find  some  criterion,  we  either  (1)  have  no  justification  for 
mistrust  in  the  case  of  what  we  take  to  be  A,  or  (2)  we  have 
no  justification  for  trust  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Sidgwick,  as  far  as  I  understand,  holds  that  “truth” 
is  always  relative  to  purpose,  that  we  have  no  other  criterion, 
that  all  cases  are  infected  with  doubt,  and  that  not  only  is  our 
attainment  of  truth  always  piecemeal  and  relative  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose,  but  also  and  further  in  each  case  even  this 
relative  attainment  is  liable  to  revision  and  reversal.  He 
says  (page  1 59)  that  “  instead  of  crying  for  this  moon  [the 
discovery  of  ideally  perfect  truths]  or  sinking  into  a  dead  and 
hopeless  scepticism  because  we  cannot  get  it,  we  try  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  by  taking  care  that  our  ‘  truths  ’  are 
at  any  rate  sufficiently  true  to  serve  our  purposes.  This  is 
made  the  criterion  of  the  only  kind  of  truth  we  ever  ex¬ 
perience  or  expect.  The  falsity  of  any  judgment  is  thus 
identified  kwith  the  failure  of  that  judgment  to  serve  some 
particular  purpose.  For  that  purpose  we  find  it  false,  how¬ 
ever  many  other  purposes  it  may  satisfy.” 

Again,  we  are  told  (page  157),  that  “  a  statement  can  be 
true  in  one  sense  and  false  in  another — true  for  one  purpose 
and  false  for  another  ” — but  is  not  this  rather  a  case  of  two 
statements  ? 

When  we  clear  up  an  ambiguity  and  come  to  an  agreement 
in  some  case,  we  are  enabled  in  that  case  to  fulfil  our  bit  of 
Purpose,  and  in  consequence  the  A  we  are  concerned  Avith  is 
taken  by  us  to  be  A.  But,  if  we  have  no  further  criterion  or 
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tSst  by  which  we  can  distinguish  what  is  taken  to  he  A  from 
what  is  really  A,  what  ground  have  we  for  assuming  any  A 
more  “  real  ”  than  A  which  we  “  take  ”  to  be  A  ?  Do  we  mean 
by  “real  ’  A,  anything  definitely  different  from  what  appears 
to  be  A?  What  does  not  appear  to  be  A  is  not,  of  course, 
what  does  appear  to  be  A— if  we  so  far  admit  the  Law  of  Con¬ 
tradiction.  It  is  also  the  case  that  we  recognize  error  both  in 
ourselves  and  others,  in  that  what  we  have  taken  to  be 
apparent  A,  we  now  take  not  to  be  apparent  A.  This  gives 
us  ground  for  distinguishing  between  “  apparent  ”  and  “not 
apparent,  ’  but  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  apparent  and  real.  What  we  apprehend  or  think  of 
always  has  reality,  I  think.  Where  we  go  wrong  is  not  in 
attributing  reality  to  any  object  of  thought,  but  in  assigning 
to  an  object  qualities  or  relations  which  it  does  not  possess. 

The  criterion  relied  upon  both  by  Formal  Logic  and  by 
common  sense  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  time-honoured  one  of 
self-evidence.  We  do,  no  doubt,  sometimes  find  that  what  we 
thought  self-evident  is  not  self-evident.  We  make  mistakes 
of  application  ;  but  this  does  nor  discredit  the  value  of  self¬ 
evidence.  Have  we  any  other  resource  than  a  fresh  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  test  ?  Does  any  rule — does  even  the  Multi¬ 
plication  Table — -carry  with  it  an  absolute  guarantee  against 
its  own  misapplication  P 

However,  whether  or  not  I  am  in  any  given  case  mistaken 
in  holding  that  “  A  is  B  ”  is  true,  it  would  seem  that  I  am 
always  in  every  case  entitled  to  say  that  “If  A  is  B  is  true 
then  A  is  not  B  is  not  true.”  If  we  say  that  “  A  is  B  (1)  ”  and 
“Aisnot  B  (2)  ”  maybothbe  true  because  B  maybe  ambiguous, 
then  the  B  which  is  affirmed  in(l)  is  not  the  same  B  which  is 
denied  in  (2).  It  may  be  (1)  affirmed  and  (2)  denied  that 
Charles  I  was  good,  because  (1)  he  was  good  inprivate  life,  and 
(2)  he  was  not  good  «s  a  ruler.  But  “  good-in-private-life  ”  and 
“  good-as-a-ruler  ”  indicate  different  sets  of  qualities — qualities 
which  are  not  even  necessarily  coexistent.  Mr.  Sidgwick  no 
doubt  admits  this  ;  but  my  point  is  that  we  do  after  all  use 
and  rely  upon  the  Law  of  Contradiction. 

Symbols — A,  B,  &c. — though  of  the  utmost  abstractness 
and  generality,  are  neither  ambiguous  nor  indefinite.  They 
ai’e  not  liable  to  the  ambiguities  of  significant  words,  but 
care  is  necessary  in  their  use.  Take,  e.g.,  “  If  A,  then  C.”  It 
is  quite  illegitimate  to  apply  this  to,  e.g.  the  elliptical  phrase, 
“  If  arsenic,  then  poisonous,”  which  is  genuinely  ambiguous. 
As  Mr.  Sidgwick  contends,  there  is  no  rule  which  can  be 
applied  blindly  and  slap-dash  on  all  occasions  ;  also,  no  doubt, 
thinkers  and  discoverers  are  not  perpetually  referring  to  Laws 
of  Thought  and  Rules  of  Syllogism,  or  even  to  fallacies  of 
non  sequitur,  &c.  But  no  more  are  great  writers  of  literature 
always  dragging  in  allusions  to  grammatical  rules,  or  great 
artists  for  ever  referring  to  laws  of  perspective  and  anatomy, 
or  great  composers  perpetually  quoting  the  laws  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint.  Still,  the  laws  are  there,  and  the  great 
workers  and  thinkers  conform  to  them. 

What  the  author  is  fundamentally  concerned  about  is  that 
writers,  thinkers,  and  investigators  should  be  alive  to  the 
hindrances  to  clear  thinking  and  to  progress  in  knowledge 
which  are  due  to  the  less  obvious  ambiguities  of  language 
and  to  the  rough  or  careless  application  of  conventionally 
accepted  rules.  The  interest  and  originality,  the  subtlety 
and  sincerity  of  the  discussions  of  Part  il  in  support  of 
Mr.  Sidgwiclc’s  view  must  be  recognized  by  all  competent 
readers.  He  gives  us  a  “  counsel  of  perfection  ”  as  to  the 
spirit  and  method  of  application  of  any  rule  or  system  which 
aims  at  the  guidance  of  thought.  My  chief  disagreement 
with  him  is  as  to  the  relation  respectively  of  (1)  Formal 
Logic,  and  (2)  Pragmatist  Logic  to  the  whole  Theory  of 
Knowledge.  _  E.  E.  Constance  Jones. 

Studies  in  the  Minimum  Wage:  the  Establishment  of 
Minimum  Rates  in  the  Chain-making  Industry.  By 
R.  H.  Tawney.  (G.  Bell.) 

This  is  an  instructive  and  well  written  little  book  on  a 
difficult  problem.  Though  its  method  is  mainly  descriptive, 
yet  the  graphic  accounts  of  the  industrial  conditions  and  lives 
of  the  workers  render  it  a  very  cogent  argument  for  the 
interference  of  the  State  for  the  determination  of  rates  of 
wages  in  certain  conditions ;  and  its  conclusions  are  strong 
evidence  that  such  authoritative  measures  of  regulation  are 
not  only  beneficial  to  the  labourers,  but  that  they  do  not 


conflict  with  economic  principles  in  circumstances  such  as 
those  which  formerly  obtained  in  this  home  industry. 

It  was  in  the  year  1909  that,  after  much  discussion,  the 
Trades  Board  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the  Government  set  up 
machinery  for  fixing  a  legal  minimum  wage  in  certain  trades, 
w’hen  investigation  showed  that  the  workers  were  incapable  of 
combining  to  secure  a  reasonable  “  living  wage.”  These  so- 
called  “  swreated  industries  ”  were  mostly  handicrafts  employ¬ 
ing  women  and  children,  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  regulation 
was  limited  to  women’s  tailoring,  paper  box-making,  machine 
lace,  and  hand  chain-making. 

Mr.  Tawney  has  made  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the 
last-named  occupation,  which  is  carried  on  in  a  group  of 
villages,  of  which  Cradley  Heath  is  the  centre  ;  and  he  gives 
a  very  vivid  and  exhaustive  description  of  the  methods  of  the 
industry  and  the  earnings  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
employees,  both  before  and  after  the  institution.  of  the  Trades 
Board.  He  brought  to  his,  task  sound  economic  knowledge, 
po’wers  of  observation  and  of  analysis.  His  narrative  is  very 
illuminating  and  his  reasoning  convincing.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  wage  problem  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  economic  inquiry,  and  one  that  calls  for  a  wide 
grasp  of  economic  principles  and  perspicacity  of  judgment. 
Mr.  Tawney  proved  himself  well  equipped  for  the  task,  and 
his  little  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  a  social  problem  of 
vital  importance.  It  justifies  the  creation  of  the  Trades 
Board  and  the  adoption  of  its  methods  in  cases  where  the 
conditions  described  are  found  to  prevail.  The  book  is  one  of 
a  series  of  short  treatises  on  problems  of  poverty  ;  it  will  com¬ 
mend  the  series  by  its  sanity  and  careful  methods  of  inquiry. 


Glio  Enthroned.  A  Study  of  Prose  Form  in  Thucydides.  By 
Walter  R.  M.  Lamb, .M. A.  (10s.  net.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.) 

In  this  able  study,  Mr.  Lamb  brings  much  fresh  material 
to  bear  upon  old  problems  of  Thuc^ydides,  and  suggests  some 
interesting  lines  of  research.  Everyone  who  has  read  Thucy¬ 
dides  has  observed  the  strange  variation  in  his  style  from 
plain  straightforward  narrative  to  the  most  elaborate  and 
artificial  subtlety.  Broadly  speaking,  the  explanation  is- 
simple.  Thucydides  is  an  artist  working  with  an  instrument 
of  which  he  is  not  fully  master,  and,  when  he  makes  a  special 
effort  to  be  emphatic  and  rhetorical,  he  is  apt  to  become  obscure. 
Mr.  Lamb  sets  out  to  explain  this  variation  in  detail,  and,  by  a 
close  examination  of  the  fragmentary  remains  of  the  earlier 
prose  writers,  shows  us  the  growth  of  form  in  Greek  prose 
and  the  development  of  the  rhetorical  devices  and  the  eternal 
antithesis,  which  we  find  in  the  more  elevated,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  difficult,  parts  of  the  history.  That  we  may 
better  understand  the  aim  of  the  historian  and  his  choice 
of  method,  his  mind  and  general  outlook  are  .sketched.  In 
this  and  other  portions  of  the  book  the  author  combats  very 
effectively  a  theory  recently  put  forward  that  Thucydides  was 
working  on  a  definitely  “  tragic  ”  plan,  and  arranged  his  fact 
to  suit  his  dramatic  purpose.  Mr.  Lamb  has  little  difficulty 
in  demonstrating  the  trustworthiness  of  the  main  features  of 
the  history,  and  shows  that  a  double  scheme  runs  through  the 
work.  Thucydides  writes,  first,  as  a  military  annalist,  which 
accounts  for  the-  division  of  his  narrative  into  summer  and 
winter  campaigns,  and,  secondly,  as  an  artist  striving  to- 
illustrate  motive  and  character  and  to  express  himself  in  the 
most  permanent  and  effective  way.  Hence  we  have  a  clash  of 
motives,  and  formal  unity  has  sometimes  to  be  sacrificed  to 
admit  of  digressions  and  additions.  Of  these  the  speeches 
are  the  most  important  and  ai’e  meant,  it  is  suggested,  as 
typical  examples  of  how  the  various  situations  “  reasoned 
themselves  out.”  In  a  detailed  study  of  the  development 
of  the  “  period  ”  rhe  fragments  of  early  prose  writers  are 
considered,  and  the  loose  and  confidential  maimer  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  is  contrasted  with  the  closely  reasoned  logical  style  of 
Hippocrates,  which  is  shown  to  have  much  in  common  with 
the  narrative  style  of  Thucydides.  In  a  chapter  on  the 
Rhetorical  Invasion  the  use  of  assonance,  repetition,  and 
antithesis  is  traced  through  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  the  works  of  the  latrosophists  to  its  culmination  in 
Gorgias  and  the  Sophists.  The  book  concludes  with  a  study 
of  rhythm  in  Thucyrdides  and  a  tentative  application  of 
the  results  to  some  questions  of  the  text.  A  very  in- 
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teresting  feature  is  the  prevalence  of  the  “heroic”  cadence. 
The  author  finds  no  less  than  sixty  places  in  the  history 
“  where  the  familiar  close  of  the  epic  line  can  be  heard  pro¬ 
ducing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  chiming  uniformity 
at  the  end  of  adjacent  clauses.”  Other  cadences — pmonic, 
iambic,  aud  trochaic — are  detected  to  a  varying  degree.  The 
book  is  full  of  very  sound  and  thorough  scholarship,  but 
suffers  somewhat  from  a  certain  looseness  of  structure.  The 
treatment  of  the  “  mythistoric  ”  theory,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  scarcely  suffices  to  bind  the 
various  parts  together.  _ 

A  Schoolmaster’ s  Apology.  By  Rev.  Cyril  A.  Alington. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

This  is  a  book  that  should  glad  the  heart  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
Here  at  last  we  appear  to  have  the  “  authentic  man  ”  that  the 
author  of  “The  War  of  the  Worlds”  has  been  longing  for. 
Mr.  Alington  is  a  man  first,  and  a  schoolmaster  only  in  the 
second  place.  He  has  quite  obviously  written  this  book  to 
please  himself,  and  with  no  professional  axe  to  grind.  He 
does  not  pose  as  a  expert.  In  fact,  one  is  inclined  to  say  that 
he  despises  experts,  only  that  would  be  unfair,  for  he  despises 
nobody.  This  is  one  of  his  great  merits.  For  example,  he 
can  write  about  the  public  schools  without  being  superior. 
He  is  full  of  limitations,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  evidence ; 
but  he  is  full  of  the  kindliest  insight  if  we  are  to  believe  our 
own.  He  takes  an  honest  pride  in  maintaining  that  the  public 
schools  are  doing  admirable  work,  but  he  does  this  without 
making  it  appear  that  other  schools  are  not.  In  spite  of  his 
disclaimer  of  all  expert  knowledge,  he  writes  of  the  public 
schools  from  within.  Indeed  he  never  deals  with  matters 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  and  has  the  charming  quality 
of  writing  only  about  what  interests  him.  He  claims  explicitly 
the  right  to  digress,  and  makes  no  scruple  in  exercising  that 
right;  yet  he  always  carries  with  him  his  reader’s  sympathies. 
However  far  afield  he  travels,  he  always  makes  it  worth  our 
while  to  follow  him.  His  chapters  are  very  short,  and  very 
much  to  the  point,  however  remote  that  point  may  be  from 
what  one  ordinarily  expects  iu  a  book  with  this  title.  His 
style  is  peculiarly  attractive  and  as  far  removed  from  the 
conventional  notion  of  a  schoolmaster’s  work  as  could  well  be. 
He  complains  that  all  through  his  life  he  has  “  suffered  from 
those  who  would  not  begin  at  the  beginning.”  In  his  own 
case  the  beginning  is  all  right :  it  is  the  going  on  that  is  the 
trouble.  His  interests  are  mainly  literary  and  religious,  and 
the  book  falls  naturally  into  two  parts  :  the  first  113  pages 
deal  with  Literature,  the  remaining  89  with  Dogma — both  of 
course  in  relation  to  school  work.  The  literature,  however,  is 
brought  more  directly  into  touch  with  the  classroom.  When 
our  author  takes  up  religion  he  appears  to  get  into  a  rarer 
atmosphere,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  work  might  have  been 
written  by  and  for  clergymen  who  have  no  special  concern  with 
school  life.  But  Mr.  Alington  is  as  broadminded  in  dealing 
with  religion  as  he  is  in  treating  of  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  his  school  work.  He  has  no  love  for  mathematics,  and  not 
much  for  science,  yet  he  writes  of  his  colleagues  who  teach 
these  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
too  have  a  place  among  the  elect.  , 

In  short,  the  book  is  literature.  The  first  113  pages  deserve 
to  rank  along  with  D’Arcy  Thompson’s  “  Day  Dreams  of  a 
Schoolmaster,”  and  with  the  “Upton  Letters.”  They  have 
the  same  easy  swing,  the  same  personal  grip,  while  they  have 
a  genial  perversity  that  is  all  their  own.  One  understands 
the  easy  abandon  and  the  natural  charm  of  these  essays  when 
one  reads  the  alarming  confession  that  they  have  “  been 
written,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  within  a  week.”  But 
the  work  of  a  week  contains  the  essence  of  the  thought  and 
observation  of  ten  years,  as  the  dedication  suggests.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Alington  will  not  allow  another  decennium  to  elapse 
before  he  gives  us  another  week’s  work.  Oar  professional 
literature  hungers  for  just  such  contributions  as  his. 


The  Great  Problems.  By  Bernardino  Varisco,  Professor  of 
Theoretic  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Rome.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  R.  C.  Lodge,  M.A.  (10s.  6d.  net.  Allen.) 

Prof.  Varisco,  though  now  for  the  first  time  (we  think)  in¬ 
troduced  to  English  readers  in  an  English  dress  in  the  excellent 
“  Library  of  Philosophy,”  has  been  sending  forth  a  volume 


every  year  or  every  eighteen  months  for  the  last  dozen-  years. 
Already  mature — he  was  born  in  1850 — he  did  not  stereotype 
his  thought  in  1900 :  he  is  still  maturing  indeed,  and  frankly, 
if  not  without  reluctance,  admitting  change  of  views.  There 
is  no  certainty,  then,  that  his  present  conclusions  are  final  : 
the  probability,  in  fact,  is  the  other  way.  It  is  always  inter¬ 
esting,  however,  to  follow  the  development  of  the  thoughts  of 
men  of  the  calibre  to  tackle  the  Great  Problems.  The  Great 
Problems  constitute  ultimately  the  one  Problem  of  Philosophy. 
Students  will  regret  to  learn  that  the  author  acknowledges 
that  the  present  exposition  leaves  the  Problem  unsolved  :  it  is 
only  “formulated  in  such  a  wTay  as  to  render  it  clearly  in¬ 
telligible,”  and  some  further  elucidations  are  supplied  in  a 
considerable  Appendix.  Full  clearness  and  the  final  justifi¬ 
cation  of  the  doctrines  now  presented  “  can  only  result  from 
a  reconstruction  or  a  historical  deduction,”  which  will  follow 
in  another  volume.  Meantime  Prof.  Varisco  discusses  sense- 
perception,  memory,  feeling,  action,  cognition,  values,  reality 
and  reason,  and  Being,  with  a  view  to  explain  this  somewhat 
unintelligible  Universe.  He  concludes  that  he  has  proved 
beyond  further  dispute  the  unity  of  Being — that  is,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Universal,  Rational,  Eternal,  Divine,  which  penetrates 
things  ;  that  he  has  extirpated  Materialism  of  every  kind  and 
coarse  Atheism ;  that  he  has  eliminated  the  common  concep¬ 
tion  of  creation,  “  according  to  which  God  and  the  world 
would  be  outside  each  other”;  and  that  a  divine  principle, 
uncreated  and  necessary,  is  immanent  in  the  universe  and  in 
us.  The  final  step  has  yet  to  be  taken.  The  general  line  of 
treatment  is  a  good  deal  reminiscent  of  Lotze.  The  particular 
arguments  require  to  be  closely  traced :  the  author  is  so  fertile  in 
illustration  that  the  links  may  be  only  too  easily  overlaid,  and 
his  vivid  and  volatile  style,  with  cumbersome  repetitions, 
tends  to  operate  as  a  distraction.  j,t  is  puzzling  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  author  means  by  saying  that  he  “writes  for 
those  who  have  knowledge,  not  for  beginners.”  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  markedly  elementary.  Without  endorsing  ProL 
Varisco’s  statement  that  “my  book  would  have  had  to  be  at 
least  twice  as  longto  give  my  readers  the  means  of  assigning  my 
doctrine  the  place  which  befits  it  among  others  ”  (page  283)  — 
for  the  book  might  have  been  more  effective  if  only  half  as 
long — we  yet  take  advantage  of  it  so  far  as  to  suspeiid  an 
explicit  judgment  till  we  see  the  next;  volume.  The  trans¬ 
lator,  we  should  say,  has  done  his  work  remarkably  well — by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  _ 

Musical  Interpretation.  By  Tobias  Matthay. 

(5s.  net.  Joseph  Williams.) 

The  present  book,  like  the  majority  of  Mr.  Matt-hay’s 
works  on  Pianoforte  Teaching  and  Playing,  should  be  read 
by  all  who  teach  or  study  that  instrument.  Pianoforte 
teachers  who  think  have  long  since  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  various  books  by  this  author.  One  cannot  say  that  all 
find  themselves  in  absolute  agreement  with  him  on  all  points, 
but — when  one  thinks  of  the  numerous  pupils  of  his  who 
have  achieved  success,  either  on  the  concert  platform  as 
soloists  or  in  the  studio  as  teachers — one  must  admit  that 
his  method  is  productive  of  wonderfully  good  results  in  the 
shape  of  true  musicians. 

“  Musical  Interpretation  ”  is  the  embodiment  in  book  form 
of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  various  times  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  by  Mr.  Matthay.  These  lectures  are  in  turn  the 
embodiment  of  his  lifelong  experience  in  pianoforte  teach¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  particularly  fine  book  for  all  teachers,  especi¬ 
ally  such  as  may  be  located  “  in  the  wilds  of  the  provinces,” 
and  consequently  out  of  touch  with  the  great  musical  world 
of  London.  The  book  provides  abundance  of  material  for 
thought  in  what  is  a  comparatively  little  understood  side  of 
musical  performance.  The  section  on  Rubato  Playing  is 
exceptionally  good;  never  have  we  seen  such  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  it.  So  many,  even  of  our  best  pianists,  do  not  under¬ 
stand  this-  very  elusive  principle,  so  subtle,  yet  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  good  effect,  that  this  portion  of  the  book  is  very 
welcome.  • 

Another  important  section  is  that  on  the  Laws  of  Pedal¬ 
ling.  This  is  also  a  point  which  is,  as  the  author  remarks, 
“disgracefully  neglected  by  the  average  teacher  and  pianist.” 
Here,  again,  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  right  and  wrong 
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methods  of  pedalling,  with  reasons  all  the  time.  In  fact, 
this  might  be  taken  as  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book, 
“  reasoning  and  thinking,”  for  Mr.  Matthay  insists  all  the 
time  upon  careful  thought. 

When  the  lectures  were  first  delivered  the  author  illus¬ 
trated  his  remarks  by  musical  excerpts  played  on  the  piano¬ 
forte.  Unfortunately,  the  actual  performance  cannot  be 
reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  all  readers;  but  to  supply  in 
some  measure  the  deficiency,  his  illustrations  have  been 
printed  in  music  type. 

Although  primarily  intended  for  pianists,  executive  musi¬ 
cians  of  all  kinds,  whether  instrumentalists  or  singers,  will 
find  in  this  book  much  to  help  them  to  a  better  conception 
of  the  true  meaning  of  musical  interpretation. 


Perception,  Physics,  ancl  Reality.  By  0.  D.  Broad,  M.A. 

(10s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

As  described  by  the  author,  this  dissertation,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  submitted  at  an  examination  for  Fellowships  ] 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  “  an  inquiry  into  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  physical  science  can  supply  about  the  real.” 
With  considerable  care,  if  somewhat  elaborately,  the  nature  of 
reality  is  investigated  as  part  of  a  more  general  study  of  the 
way  in  which  the  scientist,  more  particularly  the  physicist, 
regards  the  universe.  The  arguments  against  naive  realism 
independent  of  causation  are  primarily  discussed,  followed  by 
an  examination  of  causality,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
objections  that  have  been  brought  against  causal  laws  by 
Lotze  and  Bradley.  The  author  frequently  makes  use  of 
terms  of  probability  instead  of  certainty  in  which  to  frame 
his  conclusions.  The  form  of  doctrine  known  as  Pheno¬ 
menalism  receives  careful  review  in  a  short  chapter,  while  the 
causal  theory  of  Perception  is  granted  rather  more  extended 
treatment.  In  a  final  chapter  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  New¬ 
tonian  mechanics,  the  problems  Of  absolute  or  relative  motion 
and  the  reality  of  force  are  investigated. 

It  is  a  scholarly  work,  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  close  study,  but  the  time 
spent  upon  its  perusal  will  be  amply  repaid. 


OVERSEAS. 

The  battle  of  “The  Woman  Peril  in  American  Education  ” 
goes  merrily  on.  Mr.  Leonard  M.  Passano  concludes  his 
September  article  in  the  American  Educational  Review, 
with  the  sentences  “  Dissatisfaction  with  the  employment  of 
women  teachers  for  boj^s  has  existed  for  years,  has  been  grow¬ 
ing,  and  is  now  widespread.  The  chief  reason  why  women 
have  not  before  now  been  superseded  by  men  in  such  positions 
is  the  cost.  Men  teachers,  being  worth  more,  must  be  paid 
more,  and  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  make  a  community  pay 
for  the  best  education  as  long  as  a  makeshift  can  be  found  at 
a  lower  cost.”  The  question  is  about  to  become  more  acute 
among  ourselves,  since  the  places  of  those  teachers  who  have 
joined  the  colours  wfill  almost  inevitably  be  filled  with  women. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  letter  to  The  Child,  for  October,  Miss 
Alice  Woods  suggests  that  the  vacant  places  should  be 
supplied  by  “  those  experienced  secondary  teachers  whom  the 
present  war  has  thrown  out  of  work.”  We  hope  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  elementary  teachers  are  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  answering  Lord  Kitchener’s  appeal.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  all  grades  of  teachers  will  do  their  duty,  and  that  accord¬ 
ingly  the  women  teachers  will  have  an  exceptional  opportunity 
of  showing  what  they  can  make  of  boys. 

There  appear  to  be  great  heart  -  searchings  among  the 
Americans  regarding  the  government  of  their  Universities. 
The  Science  Press  of  New  York  has  issued  a  volume  written 
by  various  authors  and  entitled  “  University  Control.”  The 
Educational  Review  editor  instructed  his  reviewer  to  make 
“a  candid  examination  of  the  volume  with  a  view  to  empha¬ 
sizing  any  points  of  strength  that  it  may  have  rather  than  its 
obvious  weaknesses.”  In  spite  of  this  suggestive  recommen¬ 
dation  to  mercy,  the  book  suffers  severely  at  the  hands  of  the 
critic,  who  sturdily  maintains  against  the  authors  of  “  Uni¬ 
versity  Control,”  “that  American  methods  and  American 
conditions  are  far  in  advance  of  those  existing  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Great  Britain,  or  indeed  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  In  those  countries  this  fact  is  pretty  generally  ad¬ 


mitted,  and  American  methods  and  conditions  are  pointed  to 
as  models  of  what  they  would  gladly  introduce  at  home.” 
Now  we  know.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  feelings  of 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man  when  he  reads  this  final  relega¬ 
tion  to  the  hinder  benches.  His  rage  may  be  a  little  soothed 
by  finding  that  the  great  German  Universities,  by  which 
America  used  to  swear,  are  brought  under  the  same  condem¬ 
nation.  These  institutions  “  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory 
from  about  1830  to  about  1890.”  Since  then  they  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  and  we  in  England  have  little  reason 
to  challenge  the  statement.  The  oi’igin  of  the  book  under 
discussion  appears  to  be  certain  troubles  that  have  arisen  be¬ 
tween  professors  and  governing  bodies.  The  Educational 
Review  critic  takes  up  the  position  that  the  professors  have 
as  much  power  as  is  good  for  them,  and  that  if  anybody  stands 
in  need  of  sympathy  in  the  matter  it  is  the  University  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  humiliating  to  find  that  in  another  part  of  the 
magazine  the  editor  is  able  to  refer  with  some  satisfaction  to 
a  recent  squabble  in  one  of  our  English  Universities.  The 
American  reviewer  feels  justified  in  claiming  that  the 
American  professor’s  “  tenure  is  the  most  secure  in  the  world.” 
We  wonder  if  he  has  taken  the  Scotch  professor  into  account : 
has  he  ever  heard  of  a  certain  Prof.  Johnston? 

Following  the  immortal  example  of  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  Prof. 
William  Stern  has  dropped  into  poetry,  and  has  produced  a 
Psychologenlied  that  The  American  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology  tells  us  “  was  sung  with  great  eclat  at  the  Drifter 
Deutscher  Kongress  fur  Jugendbildimg  und  Jugendhunde,  in 
Breslau.  The  Journal  goes  out  of  its  usually  staid  way  to 
supply  a  translation  made  by  Mrs.  James  Burt  Miner.  We 
decline  to  adjudicate  the  blame  between  Prof.  Stern  and  Mrs. 
Miner.  We  merely  present  a  stanza  that  is  typical  of  the 
other  seven  :  — 

Chobtts  or  Psychology’ s  Enemies. 

Psyche,  goddess  pure,  so  sad  your  story, 

You  butterfly  so  frail  and  shy, 

Your  heavenly  color’s  paled, 

In  the  dark  room,  in  silent  laboratory 
With  apparatus  you’re  appi’oached, 

With  calculus  assailed. 

0,  tell  us  how  you  fare,  my  child  :  Who  “  Ca(n)ttell  ?” 

You  “Dearborn,”  “Angell,”  “Dewey,”  “Wilde,” 

On  “  Sea-shores  ”  of  the  eternal  night, 

Maltreated  wight  ? 

We  have  filled  up  the  charge  sheet.  It  is  for  the  proper 
authorities  to  pass  sentence  and  assess  the  damages. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the  British  Association 
meetings  fell  rather  flat  in  Australia.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  the  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  War 
there  was  the  damping  fact  of  the  death  of  an  important  Uni¬ 
versity  official  at  Sydney,  as  a  result  of  which  several  of  the 
functions  at  the  University  had  to  be  cancelled.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  tells  us  that  to  the  Australians  it  appeared  that  the 
educational  section  was  maintained  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
two  well-known  professors  who  do  not  see  eye  to  eye,  but  who 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  fresh  audience  for  their 
more  or  less  revolutionary  views. 

The  English  Journal  (Chicago)  maintains  its  reputation  as 
a  very  useful  specialist  magazine.  Its  September  number  has 
an  excellent  article  on  “  Social  Motives  for  Composition.” 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  discussions  at  the  meeting 
of  teachers  of  English  at  St.  Paul  this  year  was  on  “  The 
Separation  of  Literature  and  Composition.”  It  was  argued 
that  so  far  from  helping  each  other  these  two  actually  inter¬ 
fered  with  each  other.  They  are  in  reality  the  two  different 
aspects  of  one  process.  Composition  is  “  making  the  inner 
outer,”  and  the  study  of  literature  “making  the  outer  inner.” 
But  both  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  same  moment.  “  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  idea  of  separating  litera¬ 
ture  and  composition  was  very  generally  approved.” 

We  have  had  above  an  example  of  American  complacency 
in  estimating  their  institutions.  From  The  School  Review 
(Chicago)  we  get  an  English  parallel  as  it  presents  itself  to 
American  readers.  Dealing  with  “  Standards  in  American 
Education,”  the  writer  tells  us  that  he  had  an  interview  on 
the  subject  of  examinations  with  an  official  of  the  English 
Civil  Service  Board.  The  following  is  the  version  given  of 
this  official’s  views  :  — 

Back  in  the  family  life  of  England,  the  brainy  child  is  selected  and 
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SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Just  added  to  the  Series . 


JUNIOR  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

THE  AMERICAS 

By  J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  B.A. 

Containing  80  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Price  Is.  4d. 

HAND  WORK  MODELS 

To  accompany  VISUAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  AGNES  NIGHTINGALE. 

In  a  packet  containing  material  for  3  separate  models. 

Price  6d.  per  packet. 

The  subjects  are  selected  from  Visual  Geography  Book  I. 

I.  River  Mouth.  II.  Red  Indian.  Village. 

III.  Tundra  and  Icebergs. 

These  little  models  are  specially  arranged  to  be  used  with 
“  Visual  Geography,”  Book  I,  but  may  be  used  with  Book  II. 

In  a  more  concrete  form,  these  Hand  Work  Models  illustrate 
“  Typical  Environments  ”  and  provide,  in  a  simple  way,  the 
material  by  which  the  children  may  construct  an  interesting  scene 
for  themselves. 

The  models,  which  are  flrst  to  be  coloured  and  then  cut  out  and 
arranged,  are  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  ot  six  and 
eight. 


Outlines  of 
Physical  Geography 

By  H.  CLIVE  BARNARD,  M.A.,  B.Litt. 

Containing  92  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

BLACK’S  TRAVEL  PICTURES 

Edited  by  ROBERT  FINCH,  F.R.G.S. 

Each  set  contains  48  carefully  selected  pictures ;  24  in  colour 
from  water-colours  painted  on  the  spot,  and  24  in  black-and-white 
from  photographs.  In  special  detachable  file  portfolios.  Price 
lOd.  per  set. 

1.  Europe  {Ready).  6.  British  Empire  {Shortly.) 

2.  Asia  [Ready).  7.  North  America  {Shortly). 

3.  Mediterranean  Region  {Ready).  3.  Africa  {Shortly). 

4.  British  Isles  {Ready).  9.  South  America  {Shortly). 

5.  Countries  of  the  Wav  {Shortly).  10.  Australasia  {Shortly). 

Carefully  selected  illustrations  in  colour  and  in  photograph, 
combining  accuracy  of  detail  with  truth  of  atmosphere  and  character¬ 
istic  colouring. 

1.  Typical  scenery  and  vegetation,  in  both  summer  and  winter 

aspects. 

2.  Vivid  representations  of  human  and  animal  life. 

3.  Illustrations  of  products  and  industries. 

4.  Pictures  of  great  cities  and  famous  buildings. 


ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK,  4,  5,  &  ©  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.  Q 


the  whole  family  sets  about  the  task  of  training  him  for  the  exami¬ 
nations.  "While  the  common  members  of  the  family  play  and  resign 
themselves  to  lives  of  obscurity,  the  picked  representative  labours  and 
sacrifices  and  forgoes  all  the  petty  pleasures  of  innocent  dissipation. 
By  and  by  this  selected  boy  gets  a  scholarship.  His  work  doubles 
and  his  mind  grows.  He  gets  another.  Now  he  goes  to  Winchester 
and  lives  with  a  picked  group  of  kindred  souls  selected  from  all  Eng¬ 
land.  He  needs  no  stimulus  but  the  hope  of  new  scholarships.  He 
keeps  his  masters  busy  finding-  him  tasks  and  examining  his  well- 
nigh  perfect  productions.  The  reality  of  his  duty  as  a  superior 
citizen  is  so  vivid  to  such  a  boy  in  such  a  place  that  one  naturally 
pauses  to  ask  what  there  is  like  it  in  America.  The  answer  sounds 
on  the  whole  rather  discouraging.  There  is  nothing  like  it. 

The  reorganization  of  the  relations  between  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  schools  goes  on  apace  in  the  States.  At 
present  the  ordinary  age  for  passing  from  the  elementary 
stage  to  the  secondary  is  at  fourteen  or  later.  The  new 
arrangement  that  is  finding  favour  is  to  make  the  transition 
at  the  age  of  twelve.  This  newer  form  is  the  so-called  6-6 
year  plan.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  just  adopted  a 
scheme  by  which  this  arrangement  will  be  encouraged,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  connexion  between  the  Univer¬ 
sities  and  the  schools  is  in  many  States  much  closer  than  in 
England.  It  wrould  seem  that  what  is  called  the  Grammar 
School  Grade  may  disappear  entirely  in  favour  of  the  new 
arrangement. 

Teachers  are  getting  accustomed  to  the  exorbitant  demands 
made  upon  them  by  the  socialist  philosopher,  so  they  will 
probably  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Country  Life 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  asserted  (ml 
page  53  of  its  report)  that  “  The  schools  are  held  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  ineffective  farming,  low  ideals  and  the  drift  to 
town.”  Edward  J.  "Ward  tells  us  that  if  the  people  are  to  be 
attracted  to  remain  on  the  land  much  must  be  done  for  them. 
“The  initial  requirement,”  he  says,  “will  be  leadership.  It 
will  take  a  man  and  a  woman.  Two  are  enough  to  start  with.” 
Naturally  the  only  person  that  is  suggested  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  H.  1'.  Lewis,  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  is  the  teacher. 
“  Who  better  than  the  teacher  can  initiate  this  movement  P 
Non-sectarian,  a  prominent  figure,  with  the  results  of  the 


survey  in  her  hands,  and  adapted  by  training  to  lead,  she  is. 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  the  task.”  It  is  flattering,  but  does 
not  Mr.  Lewis  ask  a  good  deal ;  ai*e  not  his  friends  just  a  little¬ 
exacting  P 


GENERAL  NOTICES. 


RELIGION. 

“  Cambridge  Bible.” — Jeremiah  and  Lamentations .  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Streane,  D.D.  (3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  volume  seems  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  proposed  by  the 
series  than  some  of  the  companion  volumes  we  have  noticed,  which  go 
beyond  the  needs,  and  indeed  the  capacity,  of  young  students.  Dr. 
Streane  has  given  us  a  useful,  clearly  arranged  commentary,  without 
any  unnecessary  display  of  the  learning  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
introduction  embodies  the  results  of  the  important  investigations 
made  by  German  and  English  theologians  during  the  thirty  years’ 
interval  since  this  commentary  first  appeared.  There  are  three  maps 
and  a  good  index. 

Ecclesiasticw.  Edited  by  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D. 

(3s.  net.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  scholarly  edition  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  students, 
who  are  specializing  in  the  history  of  theology.  But  ‘  ‘  Ecclesiasticus  ” 
is  a  hook  full  of  interest  for  the  general  reader  too,  and  the  luminous 
chapters  in  the  Introduction  on  the  teaching  of  the  book,  on  Ben- 
Sira’s  doctrines  of  God,  and  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  and  its  connexion 
with  the  law,  on  his  doctrines  of  Sin  and  Atonement,  and  on  his 
“  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,”  may  well  be  a  revelation 
to  the  lay  reader  not  interested  in  questions  of  pure  scholarship.  In 
a  future  edition  it  would  he  well  to  verify  the  references  ;  we  noticed 
several  slips  in  the  few  cases  where  we  examined  them. 

St.  Luke  in  Greek.  By  W.  F.  Burnside,  M.A. 

(3s.net.  Cambridge  University  Press. ) 

The  Cambridge  University  Press  are  to  he  congratulated  on  this, 
edition  of  the  Gospel  in  Greek.  In  addition  to  the  usual  sections 
about  the  sources,  outlines,  and  characteristics  of  the  Gospel,  the 
editor  reprints  from  Sir  Arthur  Hort’s  “St.  Mark”  a  valuable 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  more  especially  of  the  Maccabean  rule  and  the  Herodian 
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dynasty,  and  a  short  account  of  the  religious  thought  current  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  The  notes  appear  to  be  unusually  interesting  and 
helpful.  While  dealing  adequately  with  the  language  and  grammar 
of  the  G-ospel,  and  with  its  relations  to  the  other  Gospels,  the  author 
has  made  it  his  main  business. to  explain,  and  in  many  ways  to  illus¬ 
trate,  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  book  is  supplied  with  maps, 
and  with  a  Greek  and  General  Index,  and  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
students. 

“The  Century  Bible.” — The  Booh  of  Daniel.  Edited  by  R.  H. 

Charles,  D.Litt. ,  D.D.  (Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.  Jack.) 

This  is  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  “  Century  Bible,”  and 
completes  the  series,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  results  of  the 
latest  critical  research  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  Bible.  The  general  editor  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  for  his 
latest  volume  the  services  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Canon  Charles, 
who  has  been  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  course  of  a  learned  introduction,  Canon  Charles 
states  and  comments  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  liturgical 
character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  its  versions,  and  date.  He  gives 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Book  was  written  after  167  b.c.  and 
before  165  b.c.,  for  regarding  the  work  as  pseudonymous,  and  holding 
that  “the  brilliant  visionary  to  whom  we  owe  the  Book  of  Daniel 
issued  under  the  name  of  an  ancient  writing  this  Book  of  transcendent 
worth,  not  only  to  his  own,  but  to  all  after  ages.”  The  notes,  it  need 
hardly  he  said,  display  great  critical  acumen,  and  the  historical 
‘  ‘  reconstruction  ’  ’  of  the  story  will  prove  of  great  interest.  Much 
help  is  afforded  to  those  studying  the  hook  by  the  detailed  index. 

“  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.” — The  Books  of 
Judges  and  Ruth.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Cooke,  D.D.  (2s.  6d.  net. 
Cambridge  University  Press.) 

A  very  learned  and  elaborate  commentary.  We  commend  to  the 
critical  reader  an  essay  in  the  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Judges,  in 
which  the  editor  endeavours  “  to  determine  the  age  and  affinities  of 
the  compiler  ”  and  “  to  distinguish  the  stages  by  which  the  present 
book  grew  into  shape.”  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  topography  and  the  vivid  reconstruction  of  primitive 
■society  produced  by  the  incidental  notes  on  ancient  myths  and  folk¬ 
lore  and  on‘  the  origin  and  significance  of  ancient  customs.  The 
edition  is  supplied  with  a  map  and  index. 

The  Faith  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Rev.  Alexander  Nairne.  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  King’s  College,  London.  (2s.  6d.  net.  Longmans.) 

The  aim  of  this  book,  to  serve  as  one  of  “  The  Layman’s  Library 
Series,”  is  clearty  kept  in  view.  While  it  is  scholarly  it  is  also 
simply  and  non -technically  written,  and  well  illustrates  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Burkett  in  his  preface  that  “  sound  learning-  is  not 
necessarily  either  dull  or  spiritless.”  It  is  not  in  the  least  a  mere 
textbook,  epitomized  and  detached;  but  those  aspects  of  the  subject 
which  are  treated  are  dealt  with  fully  and  sympathetically,  and  one 
feels  oneself  in  personal  and  inspiring  contact  with  the  author's  mind. 
While  the  book  is  frankly  written  by  an  Anglican  for  Anglicans,  its 
breadth  of  view  will  make  it  acceptable  to  a  much  wider  public.  In 
the  Introduction  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  reviewed,  with 
the  object  that  the  reader  may,  “  though  not  a  critic,  recognize  the 
■four  styles  of  Hebrew  literature  and  find  they  correspond  with  stages 
in  Israel’s  life.”  At  its  end  there  is,  instead  of  the  unhelpful  book 
list,  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  notable  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Chapters  II  and  III  deal  with  the  Early  Prophets  and  Ezekiel. 
The  treatment  of  the  latter  is  particularly  interesting,  the  author 
regarding  him  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  Theology. 

“  What  he  .  .  .  started  grew  into  Leviticus  and  the  high  churchman- 
ship  of  the  Chronicles,  then  into  the  legalism  which  St.  Paul  op¬ 
posed.”  Dr.  Nairne  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Creed  and  Church 
which  Ezekiel  founded  express  themselves  in  three  diverging  ways, 
viz.  the  Apocrypha,  Daniel  and  other  Apocalyptic  literature,  the 
Psalter.  These  form  the  subject  of  the  last  three  chapters. 

HOUSECRAFT. 

Baby  Clothing.  By  Wilena  Hitching.  (Chambers.) 

As  the  sub-title  explains,  the  book  is  intended  for  mothers,  nurses, 
teachers,  students,  and  older  scholars  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  With  the  book  is  included  a  whole  series  of  paper  patterns, 
-also  26  diagrams  and  40  photographs  of  the  actual  garments.  Evei'y- 
thing  is  so  clearly  explained  that  the  making  of  baby  clothes  becomes 
•sheer  delight,  even  to  those  not  well  up  in  the  art  of  cutting  out 
and  planning  garments.  The  clothes  recomjnended  are  thoroughly 
hygienic,  and  according  to  the  latest  ideas.  Any  young  mother  may 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  dressing  her  baby  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Miss  Hitching. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Gearing.  A  Practical  Treatise.  By  A.  E.  Ingham. 

(5s.  net.  Methuen.) 

Gives  a  clear  and  well  arranged  outline  of  the  main  principles  on 
which  the  correct  design  of  spur,  bevel,  worm,  spiral,  and  helical 
gearing  is  based,  and  explains  the  modern  approved  methods  adopted 


for  their  proper  construction.  Illustrations  and  diagrams  are  especially 
good  and  clear.  Several  tables  and  charts  are  included  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  simplifying  calculations.  Any  one  requiring  information  on 
this  special  branch  of  engineering  work  will  find  this  book  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  and  valuable  asset. 

MUSIC. 

Part  Songs.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Walker.  No.  20.  (3d.  Joseph  Williams.) 

Two  very  short  part  songs  for  three  trebles.  The  sad  poems  by 
Herrick,  “An  Epitaph  upon  a  Virgin”  and  “Upon  a  Child  that 
Died  ”  are  set  to  appropriate  music. 

The  Song  of  the  Shepherd.  Arranged  by  A.  C.  Bunten. 

(3d.  Joseph  Williams.) 

This  is  an  arrangement,  for  trebles  in  two  parts,  of  an  old  Erench 
musette  dating  from  1672.  The  pianoforte  part  has  been  carefully 
edited,  and  the  English  words,  by  the  arranger,  made  to  fit  the 
music  splendidly. 

St.  Cecilia.  Bart  Songs  for  Treble  Voices.  Edited  by  Florian 
Pascal.  No.  13:  Winter.  Music  by  Edgar  L.  Bainton.  No.  14: 
A  Chill.  Music  by  E.  Bristow- Farrar.  (3d.  each.  Joseph 
Williams.) 

These  two  new  numbers  in  the  twelfth  series  of  the  above  collec¬ 
tion  are  settings  of  two  poems  by  Christina  Rossetti.  Will  be  found 
useful  by  those  seeking  fresh  works  for  two-part  treble  choruses. 

(1)  When  the  Sun  is  Setting ■;  (2)  Before  the  Dawn.  Two  Lyrical 
Poems  for  Pianoforte.  By  Walton  O’Donnell.  (Joseph 
Williams  ) 

Both  pieces  demand  a  fair  degree  of  technical  facility,  and  are 
somewhat  difficult  of  interpretation,  but  are  quite  interesting.  The 
rhythm  of  No.  1  is  somewhat  uncommon,  commencing,  as  it  does,  in 
|  time  and  making  frequent  changes  to  time  signatures  even  more 
uncommon.  In  some  few  places  the  composer  gives  f  and  |  as 
alternative  time  signatures.  Surely  there  is  a  big  difference  !  The 
second  piece  is  in  time  throughout.  A  pianist  well  equipped 
technically  aud  emotionally  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  both 
compositions.- 

The  Making  of  Viola.  Cantata.  Words  by  Francis  E.  Thompson. 

Music  by  Edgar  L.  Bainton.  (Is.  net.  Joseph  Williams.) 

A  delightful  allegory  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  set  to  tuneful  music. 
The  whole  makes  a  useful  short  cantata  in  two  parts  for  treble  voices. 
Seven  Rhythmic  Dances  for  Pianoforte.  By  Emile  Jaques-Dalcroze. 
(2s.  6d.  net.  Joseph  Williams.) 

These  pieces  are  evidently  planned  for  use  with  the  composer’s 
widely  discussed  system  of  Eurhythmio  exercises.  Monsieur  Dalcroze 
himself  is  wont  to  extemporize  the  accompaniments  to  his  various 
rhythmic  dances,  but  for  teachers  adopting  the  method  who  lack 
facility  in  extemporization  these  compositions  should  prove  most 
useful. 

Four  Lectures  on  English  Song.  By  W.  Fothergill  Robinson,  M.A. 
(is.  Oxford  :  Sydney  Acott.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  delivered  as  a  series  of  four 
lecture  recitals  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  the  lecturer  himself  being  the 
vocalist.  From  press  reports  of  the  time  one  learns  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  were  all  sung  in  a  truly  musicianly  manner,  and  that  Mr. 
Fothergill  Robinson  is  an  accomplished  and  finished  singer.  The 
author  was  induced  to  issue  the  lectures  in  book  form,  so  that  the 
results  of  his  long  and  careful  research  might  be  available  to  a  larger 
circle  of  musical  folk  than  could  be  possibly  reached  by  the  lectures 
themselves.  The  book  is  at  once  accurate,  interesting,  and  well 
written  ;  those  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  songs  of  our  country  would  be  well  advised  to  study  this  little 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are  given  the  programs  of  each 
illustrative  recital.  These  programs  were  most  judiciously  chosen, 
and  consist  of  songs  thoroughly  representative  of  the  various  periods 
with  which  the  author  deals. 

SCOUTING. 

Surveying  for  Schools  and  Scouts.  By  W.  A.  Richardson,  B.Sc.  1914. 

(Is.  6d.  G.  Philip  ) 

There  is  undoubted  need  for  a  textbook  such  as  the  one  before 
us,  and  Mr.  Richardson  is  clearly  a  suitable  person  to  write  it. 
Throughout  there  is  evidence  that  he  is  giving  in  detail  methods  that 
he  has  employed  with  boys— presumably  at  the  Harrow  County 
School.  Practical  surveying  of  the  nature  here  disclosed  is  a  useful 
handmaid  to  mathematics  and  geography  (the  latter  especially),  and 
the  treatment  of  it  given  recommends  it  the  more,  since  the  instru¬ 
ments  employed  are  almost  always  such  as  a  hoy  could  himself  make 
in  the  school  workshop.  The  course,  therefore,  is  practical  through¬ 
out.  To  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  title.  Numerous  are  the 
scout  badges,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  value.  The  qualifications 
(which  might  have  been  given)  for  the  “  surveyors  ”  have  been  well 
thought  out,  and  the  scout  who  masters  them  has  done  really 
useful  work.  Even  if  they  could  find  the  time,  few  scouts,  except 
those  attending  secondary  schools,  would  be  able  to  take  the  whole 
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course  here  prescribed,  although  the  subject  is  treated  in  a  simple 
manner ;  but  the  scoutmaster  or  instructor  will  be  able  to  pick  out 
the  chapters  which  cover  the  badge  requirements,  and  work  out  with 
his  boys  suitable  exercises  from  the  many  well  chosen  ones  that  are 
given  in  the  book.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two  slips,  chiefly  typo¬ 
graphical,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  corrected  in  another  impression. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

The  Country  Month  by  Month.  By  J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S.  Boulger. 

1914.  (6s.  net.  Duckworth.) 

Every  lover  of  the  countryside  will  be  delighted  with  this  carefully 
written  book  of  492  pages.  In  style  we  are  reminded  somewhat  of 
Richard  Jefferies’s  works,  and  the  chatty  accounts  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  plants  and  animals,  freely  interspersed  with  the  folk-lore  of 
the  subject,  never  allow  the  interest  of  the  reader  to  flag — from 
beginning  to  end.  Birds  and  plants  are  tbe  theme  of  far  the  larger 
part  of  tbe  volume.  That  Prof.  Boulger  is  responsible  for  the 
botanical  side  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  what  is  told  in 
connexion  with  plants,  both  flowering  and  cryptogamic.  Mrs.  Owen 
has  charge  of  tbe  animal  side,  and  the  birds  and  mammals  are  treated 
with  equal  success.  She  has,  comparatively  speaking,  little  to  say 
about  the  lower  animals,  and  apparently  they  have  not  her  full 
interest.  Consequently  a  few  remarks  (very  fewf,  chiefly  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  insects,  need  a  little  revision.  Eor  instance,  it  is  not 
safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  insects  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg- 
stage  ;  the  Red  Admiral  and  the  Painted  Lady  probably  very  seldom 
hibernate  here,  and  so  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  February  ;  the  cater¬ 
pillars  of  tbe  large  and  small  white  butterflies  do  not  resemble  one 
another ;  the  earliest  blue  is  not  the  common,  but  the  Holly,  Blue. 
It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  twelve  beautiful  coloured  plates — 
nine  of  birds,  three  of  flowers — and  twenty  equally  fine  full-page 
photographic  illustrations. 

FRENCH. 

Junior  French  Reader.  By  E.  Renault.  (Is.  6d.  Arnold.) 

The  contents  are  50  anecdotes,  occupying  120  pages.  Each 
anecdote  is  followed  by  Direct  Method  questions  in  grammar 
and  subject-matter,  phrases  and  connected  passages  for  re  transla¬ 
tion,  and  subjects  for  free  composition.  Is  this  form  of  question 
useful  (page  3]?:  “L’armee  i'rancaise. — Oh  se  placent  les  ad- 
jectifs  de  nationality?  Commencent-ils  par  une  majuscule?”  Or 
this  (page  100)  :  “  Traduisez  ‘  can  ’  dans  cette  phrase — ‘  (can)  il 
lire’?”  &c.  What  of  the  English  of  this  passage  (page  4)  In 
1741,  as  soon  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chevert  had  reached  Prague, 
he  set  up  a  ladder  against  the  -wall,  and  told  a  particularly  brave 
sergeant  to  make  to w-ards  the  ladder  and  ignore  the  three  challenges 
of  the  sentinel,  who  would  fire,  but  miss  the  sergeant  and  be  im¬ 
mediately  shot  by  him  ”  ?  See  also  the  opening  sentences  on  pages 
93  and  100.  The  strong  point  of  the  book  is  an  air  of  vigour  and 
alertness. 

Fabliaux  et  Contes  du  Moyen  Age.  By  J.  E.  Mansion. 

(Is.  6d.  Harrap.) 

There  are  125  pages  of  text,  5  of  notes,  and  41  of  vocabulary. 
These  are  old  tales  retold  by  M.  Tassot,  with  M.  Robida’s  illustra¬ 
tions.  Both  tales  and  illustrations  are  good.  The  notes  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory — e.g .,  the  treatment  of  the  infinitive  (page- 130) 
and  vouloir,  &c.  (page  132)  ;  or  this — “Lombardy  was  a  great  plain 
of  Northern  Italy,  of  which  Milan  was  the  capital.”  The  phonetic 
transcript  is  occasionally  given  in  the  vocabulary  and  might  be  given 
oftener. 

Soirees  chez  les  Pascal.  By  F.  B.  Ivirk man.  (6d.  Black.)  • 

There  are  48  pages  of  text  and  5  coloured  illustrations — fairy 
tales,  with  a  few  explanations.  The  retelling  of  the  tales  by  the 
children  is  a  happy  thought,  and  the  book  is  attractive. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

A  Schoolmaster’s  Apology.  By  the  Rev.  Cyril  A.  Alington.  Long¬ 
mans,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Principles  of  Education.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  New  Edition, 
abridged  and  revised,  with  Preface  by  the  President  of  the 
Mothers’  Union.  Longmans,  Is.  net. 

Froebel  as  a  Pioneer  in  Modern  Psychology.  By  E.  R.  Murray. 
George  Philip,  3s.  6d.  net. 

LATIN. 

Macmillan’s  Elementary  Classics. — Noctes  Lat.inae.  Written,  adapted, 
or  arranged  by  Walter  Madeley.  Is.  Gd. 

Rivington’s  Graded  First  Latin  Books.  Book  III.  Is. 

Fabulae.  By  R.  B.  Appleton.  Bell  2s. 


FRENCH. 

Bell’s  Sixpenny  French  Texts.  —  (1)  Le  Capitaine  Pamphile 
(2)  Contes  Fantastiques  (E.  A.  Poe)  ;  (3)  La  Rose  Rouge  et  Le 
Cure  de  Boulogne  ;  (4)  Quatre  Contes  par  Jean  Mace. 

Cassell’s  Miniature  English -French  Dictionary.  _  6d.  net. 

A  French  Picture  Vocabulary  :  together  with  a  German  Vocabulary. 
By  J.  H.  B.  Lockhart.  Illustrations  by  George  Morrow.  Bell, 
Is. 

Harrap’s  Modern  Language  Series.  —  (1)  La  Belle  Nivemaise. 
Edited  by  W.  M.  Daniels.  Is.  6d.  (2)  The  Essentials  of 

French  Grammar.  By  C.  W.  Bell.  2s. 

Single  Term  French  Readers.  By  B.  Minssen.  Term  V.  Riving- 
tons,  Is. 

GERMAN. 

Bell’s  Simplified  German  Texts.  Edited  byF.  W.  Wilson. — (1)  Frau 
Luna.  Von  Ottilie  Wildermuth.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude  Lind¬ 
say.  Is.  (2)  Die  Geschichte  von  Kalif  Storch.  Illustrated 
by  Gertrude  Lindsay.  Is.  (3)  Zwei  Geschichten  fur  die 
Jugend.  Von  Robert  Reineck.  Illustrated  by  Gertrude  Lind¬ 
say.  Is.  '  [These  three  volumes  are  intended  for  pupils  of  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  are  known  as  Section  A.] 
(4)  [Mainly  intended  for  pupils  who  begin  German  at  fifteen  or 
later.]  Bilder  aus  der  Neueren  Deutschen  Geschichte.  With 
map.  Section  B.  Is. 

Lichtenstein.  Von  Wilhelm  Haufif.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Thompson. 
Ginn,  4s. 

German  Prose  Composition.  By  J.  A.  Chiles.  Ginn,  3s. 

Reformlesebuch.  By  W.  R.  Price.  Ginn,  3s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Baron  Miinchhausen.  Adapted  for  schools,  and 
edited  by  W.  H.  Anstie.  Bell,  2s. 

ENGLISH. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.  Edited  by  Sir  A.  W. 
Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller.  Vol.  XI :  The  Period  of  the  Frencli 
Revolution.  Cambridge  University  Press,  cloth  9s.  net ;  half 
morocco,  15s.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Medieval  Literature.  By  C.  S.  Baldwin. 
Longmans,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Oxford  Garlands- — Patriotic  Poems.  Selected  by  R.  M.  Leonard. 
Milford,  7d.  net. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. — Part  III  :  Middle  School  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition.  By  George  A.  Twentyman.  Rivingtons, 
2s.  6d. 

English  Composit.iou.  By  R  S.  Bate.  Bell,  3s.  6d. 

Macaulay’s  Lives  of  Bunyan  and  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Boardman  and  Ivor  B.  John.  Black,  Is. 

Stories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  Hilda  Johnstone.  Longmans, 
Is.  6d.  ;  thick  paper,  2s.  Gd. 

Bell’s  Annotated  English  Classics. — Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen e.  By 
S.  E.  Winbolt.  Is.  Gd. 

Tales  Old-  and  New.  Third  Book,  Is.  3d.  ;  Fourth  Book,  Is.  4d. 
Cassell. 

Bell’s  Shakespeare  for  Schools.  Edited  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  with  illus¬ 
trations  by  Byam  Shaw.  Hamlet ;  Macbeth  ;  Twelfth  Night. 
Is.  each. 

English  Literature  for  Schools.  Edited  by  Arthur  Burrell. — (1)  Early 
■  Voyages  from  Hakluyt.  (2)  Selections  from  Old  Chronicles  of 
the  English  People.  Dent,  each  6d. 

The  “  A.L.”  Welcome  Readers. — (1)  Grade  P.a,  ages  five  to  seven, 
6d.  net.  (2)  Book  Ia,  ages  six  to  eight,  7d.  net ;  Book  Ha, 
ages  seven  to  nine,  9d.  net.  And  several  other  volumes  for 
older  children.  E.  J.  Arnold. 

The  “A.L.”  Old  Time  Tales  Illustrations.-— A  Series  of  Coloured 
Illustrations  of  Nursery  and  Fairy  Tales,  27  in.  by  19  in.  Single 
tableau,  unmounted,  Is.  6d.  ;  set  of  three  tableaux,  4s.  Also 
issued,  mounted  on  calico,  with  rollers  and  varnished.  E.  J. 
Arnold. 

Fairy  Tale  Plays.  By  Kate  Underwood.  E.  J.  Arnold,  2s.  net. 

Teaching  of  English  by  the  Direct  Method.  Teacher’s  Book,  2s. 
net ;  Pupils’  Books,  in  three  parts,  each  4d.  E.  J.  Arnold. 

HISTORY. 

A  Picture  Book  of  English  History.  Compiled  by  S.  C.  Roberts. 
Vol  I  :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1485  a.d.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  3s.  Gd.  net. 

A  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.  In  4  vols.  By 
Arthur  D.  Innes.  Vol.  Ill  :  1689  to  1802.  Rivingtons, 
6s.  net. 

The  Story  of  Mohammed.  By  Edith  Holland.  Illustrated  by 
M.  M.  Williams.  Harrap,  Is. 

A  Short  British  History.  Period  I :  to  1603.  By  W.  S.  Robinson, 
Rivingtons,  Is.  4d. 

Peeps  at  History. — Ireland.  By  Beatrice  Home.  Illustrated.  Black, 
Is.  6d.  net. 
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Preliminary  History  of  England.  By  M.  K.  Elliott  and  M.  S. 
Elliott.  Clive,  2s. 

A  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  James  Munro.  Part  II :  1485  A. D. 

to  1716  a.d.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Is.  8d. 

Notes  on  the  “A.L.”  History  Helps.  By  T.  H.  Hartley  and 
J.  A.  B.  Jehir.  Books  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  E.  J.  Arnold,  each 
Is.  6d.  net. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Junior  Regional  Geography  :  the  Americas.  By  J.  B.  Reynolds. 
Black,  Is.  4d. 

Simple  Geographical  Readers.  —  (1)  Little  Travellers  Abroad; 

(2)  Lands  Ear  and  Near.  Oliver  &  Boyd,  each  lOd. 

The  “  A.L.”  Geographies. — (1)  The  World,  4d.  ;  (2)  Notebooks.  , 
Fifth-year  Course  and  Sixth-year  Course,  each  4d.  E.  J. 
Arnold . 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  By  IT.  Clive  Barnard.  Black, 
Is.  6d. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books. — I :  The  British  Isles.  6d. 
Weather  Chart  Exercises. — British  Isles  and  West  of  Europe.  By 
L.  M.  Odell.  University  of  London  Press,  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Examples  in  Arithmetic.  Extracted  from  the  “  Public  School  Arith¬ 
metic  ”  by  W.  M.  Baker  and  A.  A.  Bourne.  Bell.  2s. 

A  Course  of  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  A.  H.  Bell. 
Rivingtons. 

Functions  of  a  Complete  Variable.  By  James  Pierpont.  Ginn, 
20s.  net. 

Modern  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Calculation  :  a  Handbook  of  the 
Napier  Tercentenary  Exhibition.  Edited  by  E.  M.  Horsburgh. 
Bell,  6s.  net. 

SCIENCE. 

Outlines  of  Applied  Physics.  By  II.  Stanley.  Mills  &  Boon,  2s.  6d. 
Methods  of  Quantitative  Organic  Analysis.  By  P.  C.  R.  Ivingscott 
and  R.  S.  G.  Knight.  Longmans,  6s.  6d.  net. 

HYGIENE. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene :  for  Girls’  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser.  Bell,  2s, 

Mothercraft  for  Schoolgirls.  By  Florence  Horspool.  Preface  by 
Lady  Mond.  Macmillan,  Is.  net. 

Sick  Room  Cookery  Simplified.  With  Suggestions  for  Diet.  By 
Mabel  Baker.  Bell,  Is.  6d.  net. 

CALENDARS. 

Birkbeck  College  Calendar,  1914-1915.  Furnival  Press,  3d. 

The  London  School  of  Economics  Calendar,  1914-1915.  Published 
by  the  School,  Is.  net. 

Society  of  Arts  Programme  for  1915.  Bell,  4d. 

University  College,  London,  Calendar,  1914  -  1915.  Taylor  & 
Francis. 

Matriculation  Directory,  September,  1914.  Clive,  Is.  net. 

NOT  CLASSIFIED. 

A  Call  to  Arms :  a  Speech  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  Guildhall, 
September  4.  Methuen,  Id. 

Why  Britain  went  to  War:  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  British 
Empire.  By  Sir  James  Yoxall.  Cassell,  Id. 

The  Meaning  of  War  :  for  Labour,  Freedom,  Country.  By  Frederic 
Harrison.  Macmillan,  Id. 

The  Country’s  Call :  a  Short  Selection  of  Patriotic  Verse.  Chosen 
and  edited  by  E.  B.  and  Marie  Sargant.  Macmillan,  2d. 

“  1914.”  By  C."  W.  Heffer.  Is.  net.  [A  Poem.] 

Pan-Germanism.  By  Roland  G.  Usher.  Constab  e,  2s.  net. 

Prayers  in  Time  of  War.  By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Prelates.  Jar-cold,  3d.  net. 

Board  of  Education  Papers.  —  (1)  Imperial  Conference  Papers: 
Australia — Queensland.  4d.  (2)  Certificates  for  Teachers  of 

Art.  Id. 

Nature  and  Nurture  in  Mental  Development.  By  F.  W.  Mott. 
Murray,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Stammering;  its  Causes  and  Cure.  By  John  Hourigan.  Liverpool: 
Young,  Is.  8d.  net. 

Hymns  for  Use  during  the  War.  Collected  by  Dr.  Jane  Walker. 
Women’s  Printing  Society,  2d. 

The  Kaiser  Unmasked.  By  Frank  Mundell.  Jan-old,  Is.  net. 
Germany  and  the  Next  War.  By  F.  von  Bernhardi.  Arnold,  2s.  net. 
How  Britain  Strove  for  Peace.  By  Sir  Edward  Cook.  Macmillan,  2d. 
War  Songs.  By  Emily  Underdown.  Riley,  6d. 

Why  are  We  at  War?  By  J.  Holland  Rose.  Heffer,  Id. 

Oxford  Pamphlets. — (1)  India  and  the  War.  Id.  (2)  French  Policy 
since  1871.  2d.  (3)  Serbia  and  the  Serbs.  2d.  (4)  Germany 

and  the  Fear  of  Russia.  2d.  (5)  The  Germans.  I  and  II.  2d. 

each.  (6)  The  War  and  the  British  Dominions.  2d.  Oxford 
University  Press. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Headers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  folloiving  directions  very 
carefully  : — 

(1)  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  work  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  if  work. 


17697.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyanuab,  B.A.) — At  every  point  of  a 

parabola  tangents  are  drawn  equal  in  length  to  the  portion  of  the 
parabola  intercepted  between  the  vertex  and  the  point  in  question. 
Show  that  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of  such  tangents  is 
x  =  2a£2  +  at  {log  [t  +  U(1  +  f2)] } /  V  (1  +  t'2) , 
y  =  *3a£  +  a  {log[£  +  V(1  +  £2)]}/ U(1  + 12). 

Solution  by  G.  W.  Border,  B.A.,  C.  W.  Adams,  M.A.,  and  others. 


Coordinates  of  any  point  P  on  the  parabola  are  (at2,  2 at). 


Arc  AP 


1  + 


dyV)  d  _ 

dx)  ]dX- 


(i+ (!$)’}“* 

=  2a  I  U(1  +  t2)  dt  =  a  { t  G(1  +  t2)  +  log  [t  +  V(1  +  t2)] } . 


TV 


r.v 


The  tangent  at  P  is  x  —  ty  +  at 3  =  0.  Hence  its  angle  of  inclina¬ 
tion  to  axis  is  tan_1l/i!. 

Coordinates  of  point  along  it  at  a  distance  equal  to  arc  AP  are 
given  by 

x  =  at-2  +  tj  vjl  +  t'2) .  a  {G/(l  +  t2)  +  log  [f  +  /(I  +  £2)]  j 

=  2af'2  +  at  j  «/(l  +  f2) .  log  [t  +  x/(l  +  £'-)] , 
y  =  2at  +  l/v/G  +  t~)  •  a  {<5/(1  +  t2)  +log  [f  +  /(I  +  £2)]} 

=  3 at  t  a/v'(l,+  t2)  log  [t  +  /(l  +  t2)}. 


17728.  (J.  G.  Carmichael.) — Give  a  general  solution,  for  posi¬ 

tive  integral  values,  of  the  indeterminate  equation  x3y  —  xy3  =  a. 
Note. — If  a  =  71831760  (=  2L  3.5.7.11.132.23),  three  known  pairs 
of  values  are  169  and  15,  169  and  161,  169  and  176.  Are  there  any 
others  ?  Find  a  when  x  and  y  have  at  least  five  pairs  of  values. 


Part  Solution  by  Lt.-Col.  Allan  Cunningham,  R.E. 

The  equation  proposed  is  solvable  in  integers  ( x ,  y)  only  for 
suitable  values  of  a.  Such  values  of  a ,  along  with  triple  solutions 
(x,  y)  may  be  found  by  the  following  process  : — 

Assume  that  the  equation  has  two  solutions  (x,  y ).  (x',  y'),  wherein 
x  =  x' ,  y^tzy';  an  assumption  to  he  justified  by  the  result.  Then 
a  =  xhj—xy3  =  x'3y'  — x'y'3  ; 
which  gives,  on  division  by  x  =  x', 

x2(y-y')  =  y3-y'3,  whence  x2  =  {if-y'^  +  iy-y')  ...  (i). 
This  shows  that  x1,  and  therefore  also  x,  are  of  form  x  —  a2  +  3b2. 
Now  every  number  x  of  that  form  has  its  square  of  same  form,  viz. : 

•  x1  =  A2  +  3B2  =  (a2  ~  3b2)2  +  3  (2ab)2 ; 
and  every  such  square  (x2)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 
(y3 ~  y's)  {y  ~  y')  in  three  ways,  one  of  which  is  given  by 
y  =  (A=FB),  y'  =  2AB  ; 

and  then  z2  =  =  YV  +  V'Y  +  V'3  .  (2). 


y~y  (y+y')  +  y  (y  +  y')  +  y' 

Hence  every  integer  x  of  form  x  =  a2 +  3 b2  yields  three  solutions  of 
above  equation,  viz.  :  (x,  y),  (x,  y'),  (x,  y  +  y'). 

Ex.  1. — Take  x  =  7  (the  smallest  value  suitable).  Then 

53  -33  8s +  33  8:i  +  53 


x2  =  49  =  l2  +  3.42 


8  +  5 


5-3  8+5 

V  =  5,  y'  =  3,  y  +  y'  =8. 
a  =  7.5.2.12  =  7.3.4.10  =  7.8.1.15  =  840. 

•Take  x  =  169  (the  Proposer’s  example).  Then 

1613—153  1763  +  153  1763  +  1613 


Ex.  2 

x2  =  169  =  732  +  3 . 882 


176  +  161 


161-15  176  +  15 

y  =  161,  y' =  15,  y  +  y'  =  176. 
a  =  169.161.8.330  =  169.15.154.184  =  169.176.7.345. 

[In  the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  y+y'  is  always  >  x, 
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thus  making  N  negative.  This  may  be  corrected  by  interchanging 
the  values  of  x,  y  +  y'  in  the  third  pair.  Thus,  in  the  Proposer’s 
example,  the  three  pairs  would  be 

(as,  y)  =  (169,  161),  (169, 15),  (176,  169),  (not  169,  176)]. 

Only  three  solutions  can  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

When  the  chosen  x  =  x'  is  a  prime,  or  a  prime-power,  the  form 
x2  =  A'2  +  3B2  is  unique,  and  the  three  cuban  primes  of  (2)  are  als 
unique ;  so  that  only  three  numbers  y,  y' ,  (y  +  y')  are  yielded. 

When  x  is  composite,  then  x2  has  two  or  more  forms  (A2  +  3B2), 
each  of  which  yields  one  set  of  the  numbers  y,  y',  {y  +  y').  But 
each  of  these  sets  yields  a  different  product  a.  So  that  only  three 
solutions  arise  for  each  product  o,  even  when  x  =  x'  is  composite. 


17575.  (F.  Glanville  Taylor,  M.A.,  B.Sc.) — If  H,  I,  0  are  the 

ortho-,  in-  and  circum-centres  of  ABC,  and  H',  I'  the  images  of  H 
and  I  respectively  through  0,  so  that  0  is  the  mid-point  of  HH'  and 
of  II' ;  and  if  V  is  the  isogonal  conjugate  of  I',  prove  that  H'l'V  is 
a  straight  line. 

Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Take  R  =  1  ;  write  x,  y,  z  for  cos  A,  &c. ;  and  denote  (a,  &,  y)  by 
(a)  generally. 

Then  we  have  the  following  coordinates 

0  (x),  H  (2 yz),  whence  H'  [2  (x  —  yzj]  —  («)  say  ; 

I  (—  1  +  x  +  y  +  z),  whence  I'  (1  +  x— y— z)  =  (a)  say. 

Hence  V  (yv)  or  [(1  —  x  +  y  —  z)(l  —  x  —  y  +  2)]. 

Now  (1  +  x  —  y— z)(L  +  x  +  y  +  z)  —  (1  —  x  +  y— z)(l  —  x— y  +  z) 

=  (1  +  x)'2—(y  +  s)2— (1  — x)2  +  (y—z)2  =  i(x-yz), 
or  a  (1  +  x  +  y  +  z)  —  yv  =  2a. 

Since  the  factor  1  +  x  +  y  +  z  is  symmetrical,  it  fellows  that  H' 
lies  on  I'V. 


17739.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.)  —  A  complete 
quadrilateral  is  formed  by  the  four  straight  lines  y  —  0  and 

arx  +  bry  +  cr  =  0  (r  =  1,  2,  3). 

Prove  that  the  circles  on  the  three  diagonals  as  diameters  are  co- 
axal,  the  equation  of  the  common  radical  axis  being 


aiBi, 

61C1, 

1  x  —  3  Aa^ajjt/  + 

aiCi, 

cxAi, 

1 

a2B2, 

&2C2, 

1 

a2C2, 

c-iA2, 

1 

asBs, 

&3C3, 

1  i 

^3^3, 

3, 

1 

where  the  capital  letters  denote  the  minors  of  corresponding  small 
letters  in  the  determinant 

A  =  j  flSj,  6X,  Cj  . 

j  a'2>  &2>  c2 

;  a3>  ^3l  C3 

Solution  by  W.  N.  Bailey. 

The  lines  (1)  and  (2)  meet  at  (A3/C3,  B3/C3),  and  (3)  meets  y  =  0 
at  (  —  c3/a3,  0).  Hence  the  equation  of  one  circle  is 

(*  +  c^l  a3)  (x  —  A3/  Gs)  +  y  (y-B-J  C3)  =  0, 
or  .  a3C3(x2  +  i/?) +x(C3c3-A3a3)-a3B3?/-A3c3  =  0. 

Similarly  another  circle  is 

cuC-2  (x2  +  y-)  +  x  (C2c2— A2a2)  —  a2B.2y—  A2c2  =  0, 
and  the  equation  of  the  radical  axis  of  these  circles  is 
x  {a2C2  (C3c3— A3a3)  —  a3C3  (C2c2  —  A 2a2)  }• 

+  y  (a2a3B2C3— a2a3B3C2)  +  A2c2a3C3  — A3c3a2C2  =  0  ; 

and  this  ij  easily  seen  to  be  the  same  as  the  given  equation  by  using 
identities  such  as  cqAi  +  a2A2  +  a3A3  =  A ,  axBi  +  a2B2  +  a3B3  =  0  ; 

e.g. :  a2a3  (B2C3 —  B3C2)  =  a2a3 {B2 (ax62  ^2^1)  B3(a36x —  a|63)J 

«=  a2a3  {«!  (a  —  bjB!)  +  bj.ajBj}  =  axa2a3A. 
The  symmetry  of  the  result  shows  that  the  three  circles  are  coaxal. 


17724.  (Professor  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — If 
sin  (x  — ci)  _  sin(x—  b) 
sin  (6  +  c  —  2a)  sin  (c  +  a  —  26)’ 

prove  that  each  of  the  given  ratios  is  equal  to 

sin  (x  — c) 


and 


sin  (a+  b  —  2c) 

tan  x  —  S2n  (b  +  c  —  a)  +  sin  (c  +  a  —  b)  +  sin  ( a  +  b  —  c ) 
cos  (b  +  c—a)  +  cos(c  +  a—b)  +  cos  (a  +  b  —  c)' 


Solutions  (I)  by  W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.  ;  (II)  by  I.  Fitz  Roy  Jones, 
W.  F.  Mindham,  and  many  others. 


(I) 

Therefore 
tan  x  {cos  a  sin  (c  +  a 


sin  (x—b) 


sin  (x—a) 
sin  (b  +  c— 2a)  sin  (c  +  a- 


•2  b) 


(!)• 


26)  —  cos  6  sin  (6  +  c  -  2a  j- 
=  sin  a  sin  (c  +  a— 26)  —  sin  6  sin  (6  +  c  — 2a) ; 
tanx  {sin  (c  +  2a  —  26)  +  sin  (c  —  26)  —  sin  (c  +  26  — 2a)  —  sin  (c  — 2a) } 

=  cos  (c  — 26)  —  cos  (c  +  2a— 26)  — cos  (c— 2a)  +  cos  (c  +  26  —  2a) . 
Therefore 

tanx  {sin  (2a  — 26)  cos c  +  sin  (a  —  b)  cos  (c  —  a—  6)} 

=  sin  (6  — a)  sin  (c  —  a  —  b)  +  sin  (2a  — 26)  sine. 
Assuming  sin  (a—b)  ^  0, 
tan  x  {  2  cos  (a  —  6)  cos  c  +  cos  (a  +  6  —  c) } 

=  sin  (a  +  6  —  c)  +  2  cos  (a  —  6)  sin  c. 

Therefore 

tan  x  {cos  (6  +  c  — a)  +  cos  (c  +  a  —  b)  +  cos  (a  +  6  — c)} 

=  sin  (6  +  c  —  a)  +  sin  (c  +  a— 6)  +  sin  (a  +  6  — c). 
The  symmetry  of  this  result  shows  that,  supposing  sin  (6— c)  or 


sin  (c  —  a)  ^  0,  each  fraction  in  (1) 


(II)  We  have 


sin  (x—a) 


sin  (x  — c) 
sin  (a  +  6  — 2c) 
sin  (x  —  6) 


sin  (6 +  c  — 2a)  sin  (c  + a  — 26)’ 
or  2  sin  (x  —  a)  sin  (c  +  a  —  26)  =  2  sin  (x  —  b)  sin  (6  +  c— 2a), 
or  cos  (x — c — 2a  +  26)  —  cos  (x  +  c — 26) 

=  cos  (x  —  26  —  c  +  2a)  —  cos  (x  +  c  —  2a) , 
or  2  sin  (x  —  c)  sin  (2a— 26)  =  2  sin  (x  +  c  —  a—  6)  sin  (6— a), 
or  4  sin  (x  —  c)  sin  (a— 6)  cos  (a— 6)  =  —2  sin  (x  +  c  —  a— 6)  sin  (a— 6), 
or  2  sin  (x  —  c)  cos  (a  —  b)  =  — sin(x  +  c  — a  — 6), 

or  sin(x  +  a—  6  —  c)  —  sin  (a—  6  —  x  +  c)  =  —  sin  (x  +  c  — a  — 6), 
or  sin  (x  +  a  — 6  — c)  +  sin  (x  +  6  — a  — c)  +  sin  (x  +  c  — a  —  6)  =  0  ...  (a), 
which  is  symmetrical ;  hence  each  of  the  original  expressions 

sin  (x  —  c) 
sin  (a  +  6— 2c) " 

Expanding  (a),  we  have  at  once 

tanx  —  —  S^n  (a~b  —  c)  +  sin  (6  — c  — a)  +  sin  (c  +  a  — 6) 
cos  (a  —  6— c)  +  cos  (6  — c  — a)  +  cos  (c  —  a  —  6) 
sin  (6  +  c—a)  +  sin  (c  +  a—b)  +  sin  (a+  b—c) 
cos (6  + c  —  a)  +  cos(c  +  a  — 6)  +  cos  (a  +  b—c)' 


17672. 


(R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Prove  that  in  any  triangle 


a 

a-1 

a-2  cos  A 


6 

6-1 

6' 2  cos B 


c 

c-1 

c-2  cos  C 


=  0. 


Solutions  (I)  by  James  Blaikie,  M.A.,  and  others ;  (II)  by  Professor 
K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.,  and  T.  P.  Trivedi,  M.A.,  LL.B.  ; 
(III)  by  N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A. ;  (IV)  by  F.  W.  Reeves, 
M.A.  ;  (V)  by  J.  Macmillan,  M.A.,  and  others. 

(I)  If  we  substitute  for  the  cosines  their  values  in  terms  of  their 
sides,  the  determinant  becomes 


a 

6 

c 

1 

1 

1 

a 

6 

c 

62  +  c2  —  a- 

c2  +  a2- 

-62 

a2  +  62  — 

c2 

2a26c 

2a62c 

2a6c- 

1 

a 2 

62 

c2 

2a262c2 

1 

1 

1 

63 

+  c2— a2 

c2  +  a?—b- 

a2  +  62— c2 

1 

a? 

62 

c2 

2a262c2 

1 

1 

1 

a2 

+  62  +  c2 

a2  +  62  +  c2 

a2  +  62  +  c2 

a2  +  62  +  c2 

a2  62 

c2 

=  0. 

2a262c2 

1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

(II)  The  result  is  the  expression  of  the  fact  that,  in  trilinears,  the 
lines  aa-1  +  06-1  +  7c-1  =  0  and  aa-- cos  A  +  /86~2cosB  +  ^c-2  cos  C 
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are  parallel,  which  is  the  case  since 
aci"2  cos  A  +  0b~2  cos  B  +  yc~2  cos  C 

Ct“  4  6"  4*  C‘ 


2  abc 


-  | ad-1  +  /86"1  +  yc " 1  J - —  [aa  +  b&  +  cy] , 


identically. 


abc 

[Rest  in  Reprint.'] 


17726.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — Resolve  into  factors 


a, 

a2 

«3 

X 

. 

. 

61 

b. 

h 

• 

V 

• 

ci 

Co 

• 

z 

X 

. 

. 

«1 

Clo 

<h 

• 

y 

• 

6l 

h 

h 

. 

. 

z 

Cl 

c2 

c3 

Solution  by  the  Proposer,  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  and  W.  N.  Bailey. 

Performing  the  operations 

col4  — col[,  col5  — col2,  cole— col3, 
and  thereafter  the  operations 

row1  +  row4,  row2  +  row5,  row3  +  row6, 
we  obtain  as  an  equivalent 


dj  +x 
61 

Cl 

X 


d2 

h+y 

C3 

y 


«3 

h 

Cu  +  Z 


ax—x 

h 

Cl 


6.>  —  y 


d3 

Cz-Z 


which  equals 


ax  +  x 

a2 

CL% 

a1  —  x 

a2 

«3 

h 

b2  +  y 

h 

• 

61 

b2-y 

^3 

Cl 

c2 

c3  +  z 

Cl 

C2 

C3  z 

17690.  (W.  E.  H.  Berwick.) — Prove  that  S„(x),  the  rational 

integral  function  of  x  of  degree  n  +  1,  which  when  a;  is  a  positive 
integer  equals  1”  +  2'*  +  3"  +  . . .  +  xn, 

is  an  even  or  odd  function  of  2x+  1  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even. 
Expand  this  function  in  the  form 


JL 

2“ 


(2x4-l),,  +  1  *  =  ’'  n\  (2x  +  l)n  +  l-’lt 

.  2  (7i+l)  +  «  =  (27  +  2)!  (n  +  1-27)!. 


where  r  =  | n  or  !  (n  +  1)  according  as  n  is  even  or  odd,  and 
Ii  =  2,  I2  =  7,  I3  =  41$,  I4  =  381,  I5  =  5110. 

Obtain  also  a  recurrence  relation  for  the  constants  It  and  evaluate 
them  as  far  as  I10. 

Solution  by  S.  T.  Shovelton. 

Let  <p  (a)  denote  the  operator  1  — fA  +  ^A2  — ^A3+ ..., 
where  A  ux  =  ux+\—ux, 

and  let  </>,»  (a;)  =  (a)  xn. 

Then  <f>n  (x  + 1)  —  (p,t  (x)  =  Acp  (a)  xn  =  d/dxxn  =  nxn~', 
for,  as  is  well  known,  (a  —  Ja3  +  gA3—  ...)  \p  (x)  =  djdx  if/  (x), 
when  the  former  is  convergent. 

Thus,  when  x  is  an  integer,  we  have 

<pn  +  \  (x  +  1)  —  cpn  +  x  (0)  =  (im-1){1'*+  2“  +  ...  +  x*>}  ; 
therefore  S„  (x)  =  l/(n  +  1)  { <pn  1 1  (x  +  l)  —  <pnti  (0) } . 

In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  London  Mathematical  So¬ 
ciety,  I  showed  that 

iiu'x ,  Kh  =  Aiq  +  li^  (k)  a u’x  +  ...  +  IV'jn !  </>„  («)  A u^]  +  R u, 

where 

Rti  =  ~^t~  { j o  (2 + *)  ux\+,!Lh^z + }j _ (* + * ■ - 1)  J-  > 

where  the  differences  in  ux  and  its  differential  coefficients  refer  t 
intervals  of  h,  i.e.,  Aux)  =  uxlu—ux\ 

Hence  if  we  take  ux  =  ex,  we  have 

Ji  puli  7. 2 

=  1  +  (*)  +  27  M)  + . (A) 

Thus  <Pi(0)=-i  •MO)  =  <#>5 (0)  =  ...  =  <p-z„+i  (0)  =  0, 

M  (0)  =  ( —  l),t-1B,„  and  <pH  (0)  =  <p„  (1 
except  for  n  =  1,  when  <pl  (1)  =  $. 


Also  from 


7i  (g*ft  + 1) 

e/l—  1 


7i 


(B), 


eh-h — 1 

we  find  by  comparison  of  coefficients  that 

’P"  (i)  +  <Pn  (0)  =  1/2" -1  <t>n  (0). 

Thus  <pi  (!)  =  <7*3  (!)=...  =  tp’in+i  (!)  =  0, 

and  4>>»  ($)  =  ( - 1)’*  (1  - 1/2-“  - 1 )  B„. 

Now  <7>»  +  i  (a:  +  1)  =  <p  (a)  {(x  +  !) +  !},l+1 

=  (x  +  ^  +  ’-’C^  +  iMi  (!) 

+  »+>0J(«  +  $)“->^(l)  +  ... 

and  thus,  since  the  alternate  terms  vanish, 

S„  (as)  =  l/(n  + 1)  { (x  +  D"  + 1  +  '* +,C2 <t>2  (!) (x  + !)’*  - 1  +  . . .  -  <p„  +■  1  (0) } . 
If  n  is  odd  and  =  2^  —  1,  the  last  term  is 

•Ml) -<*>'2,  (0)  =  (-1)'2  (1-1/2*-)  B„ 

and  if  n  is  even  and  =  2y,  the  last  term  is 

(2m  +  1)  M  (i)(® +  a)* 

This  result  can  be  identified  with  Mr.  Berwick’s  form  by  writing 
s  (x)  =  —  f  (2:s  +  1)*1  +  1  1  2-<-1  <p2j  (!)(2x  4-  l)lt  +  1-2M  0»,i(O) 

’  2U  \  2(»+l)  (27) !  (»+l-2«) !  J  n  +  1  ’ 

where  r  =  or  |(tc4-1).  Therefore  if 

If 


(27  4- 1)  (2t  4-  2) 


=  (-l)^«(i).23 


'it-  1 


(2^4-  1) 


II  + 1  -  2f 


we  have 

s  tx)  =  A- f^  +  D’T.1 4_w, *;r(_D«L _ 

7  2*1  2(»  +  l)  ‘f=i(  ’  (27  4-2) !  (71 4- 1-27) ! 

where  R  =  0  if  n  is  even,  and 


+  R. 


<Pu  +  1  (0)  _ 

Jt4l 


<f>»4-l  (j) 


(TO  4-1)  (1  —  1/2") 

 (-l)L»pi)It„f„  +  1) 


if  n  is  odd. 


2'*  (n  +  l)(n  4-  2)(ri  4-  3)  (1  —  1/2'*) 

[It  should  be  noticed  that  the  question  should  be  amended  by  the 
inclusion  of  R  for  odd  values  of  n.] 

Several  recurrence  formulae  for  the  constants  may  be  obtained 
from  (A)  and  (B). 

From  the  latter 

<pn  + 1  ( 1)  =  1/2“  * 1  4- »  ♦ : >C2 1/2“  - 1  <f,2  (|)  4- » ■ ^  ^ >C4 . 1/2”  - 3  </>4  (!)  +  . .  • , 
and  therefore 

0  =  l4-2,‘+1C222</>2(i)4-2ll+]042>4(!)4-...4-2"“-,C2n22’*</»  (!), 

and 

-  =  1  +  2"G2 (i)  +  2"C42>4  (l)  +  • ' •  +  2nC^“^  ® > 

of  which  the  first  is  clearly  the  best  for  numerical  calculation. 

In  Mr.  Berwick’s  notation  these  become 


0  = 


2!  (272, 4-  1)!  4!(2n-l)!  6!(2«-3)! 

22’*'1  I„ 


-•••  +(-!)* 


I» 


(2n  +  2) !  1! 


and  (  —  1) 


n  f  1 


2-“  - 1  —  1  (2«  4-  2) ! 
L 


I, 


2!  (2  n)\  4!  {2n—2) ! 
Also  from  (A)  we  have  at  once 
x 


4"  ...  +  (  1)’* 


I„ 


(2 n  4-  2) ! 


and  then,  from  the  identity  a;/sin  x .  sin  2x  =  2a:  cos  x, 
we  obtain,  by  comparison  of  coefficients, 

2n  4- 1 


22“ 


=  1  +  2,1  + 1  C2<7>2  (!)  4-  3-  '  C4<7.4  (!)  4-  . . .  4-  2- 1  C  >n<p2,t  (!) 


or 


ii 


23u+ 1  (2 n) !  2  !  (2 n  4- 1) !  4  !  (2 n- 1) !  '  22 

...  +  (-!)’* 

Similarly,  from  a;/sina;  (1  — cos2x')  =  20:5^0;, 
2'* 


I„ 


(2 n  4-  2) !  1 !  22 


we  find  aiS=i  =  1  +  (!)  +  2'lC4</>4 (!)+...+  2,'C.„- 2 (!). 

Another  relation  arises  from  the  equation 


cos  -i-a;  = 


sin  x  ~  2  sin  !a;’ 


while  those  derived  above  from  (B)  might  also  be  obtained  from 
x  —  .  x 


sin  a:  =  1  and 


cos  x  =  x  cot  x. 


sin  a: 


sin  x 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 


AB  is  a  minimum  (i)  when  W  is  at  B,  (ii)  when  W  hangs  anywhere 
between  B  and  C. 


17856.  (E.  N.  Lace.) — A  pentagon  is  circumscribed  to  a  circle. 

Express  its  area  in  terms  of  the  sides  and  the  perimeter. 

17857.  (A.  P.  Smith.) — Sum  the  series 

2  (2 r  —  1)  (2r  +  1)  sin  [(2r  —  1)  n/r ] . 
i 


17858.  (“Aviator.”) — A  shot  is  fired  from  a  gun  with  such 
velocity  and  elevation  that  it  would  hit  a  stationary  aeroplane  of 
given  height.  If  the  aeroplane  be  hit,  though  not  stationary,  but 
moving  away  horizontally  from  the  gun  with  a  given  velocity,  find 
an  equation  connecting  the  velocities  of  gun  and  aeroplane. 

17859.  (P.  Smart). — Find  the  lengths  of  the  three  shortest  lines 

that  bisect  the  area  of  a  triangle,  and  explain  what  restriction,  if 
any,  is  necessary  to  the  ratios  of  the  sides. 


17860.  (W.  N.  Bailey.  Suggested  by  Question  17783). — If 


A  = 


Then 


and 


h 

h 

h 

hh 

hh 

hh 

mx 

to2 

to3 

,  A 

t  _ 

TO 

zvh 

m3Wi 

TOjTO2 

n 

«2 

«3 

n.2n3 

n3n  1 

nxn3 

N, 

..  are 

the 

co-factors  of 

h, 

TO|,  U\  .. 

in  A 

ij 

f2L; 

Ei 

hi 

jiE2 

Ml, 

M2M3 

TO2M3Mj 

vh 

m,m2 

=  -AA 

,2> 

%N2N3 

%n3n, 

?l3N  [No 

l2l3 

l3l, 

L,I 

J2 

m2m3 

M 

■Ni 

m,m2 

= 

-A2A'. 

NoN;s 

n3n, 

n,n2 

17861.  (E.  R.  Hamilton.) — Two  equal  parabolas  ABC,  EOF 

have  their  axes  parallel  but  oppositely  directed,  and  touch  at  C. 
Any  circle  ABD  is  drawn,  cutting  the  first  parabola  in  A,  B,  the 
other  two  intersections  being  imaginary.  The  chord  AB  of  the 
first  parabola,  and  the  tangent  at  C",  are  equally  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  either  parabola,  but  are  not  parallel.  The  radius  OD  of 
the  circle  perpendicular  to  the  common  tangent  of  the  parabolas 
meets  the  common  diameter  of  the  parabolas  through  C  in  G.  The 
chord  EGF  of  the  second  parabola  is  now  drawn  perpendicular  to 
OD.  Prove  that,  if  a  circle  be  drawn  through  E,  F  with  centre 
at  H,  where  GH  =  radius  OD  of  ABD,  and  H  and  I)  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  EF,  this  circle  will  touch  ABD  at  D. 

17862.  (A.  W.  H.  Thomfson.) — Let  a,  b  be  two  points  and 

T  a  curve  in  a  plane.  Let  px,  p2,  tx,  f2  be  the  perpendiculars  from 
a,  b  on  the  tangent  and  normal  at  a  point  of  r,  and  let  \f/  be  the 
angle  the  tangent  makes  with  the  join  ab.  Show  that 

J  (PiP-.~hh)d^  =  -h(Pih  +  PA)+kHPi+P2)~kp(h  +  h) 

+  sector  of  curve  in  respect  to  c, 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  point,  and  p,  t  are  the  perpendiculars  from 
c  on  the  tangent  and  normal  of  the  curve.  Show  that  both 
j  PiPzS'l'  and  j  tg^d'i  are  expressible  in  terms  of  the  intrinsic 
function  p— 2(d2p/cfip)  +  3(d4pld\f/4)  — ... , 

p  being  the  curvature  and  the  infinite  series  being  supposed  con¬ 
vergent. 

17883.  (B.  Howarth.)— Let  D  be  an  integer  (not  necessarily 

a  prime),  such  that  the  decimal  equivalent  of  1/D  is  a  pure  circu¬ 
lator  with  a  period  of  p  figures.  Then,  if  p  be  a  factor  of  n, 

(i)  D  is  a  factor  of  to— >000  . . .  001  ( n )  if  D  be  a  factor  of  to  ; 

(ii)  D  is  not  a  factor  of  to— >1,  0000  ...  001  ( n )  if  D  be  not  a  factor 

of  TO. 

(Notation.  —  I  use  to— >000  ...  001  to  denote  to— >uu0  . . .  001  («) , 
000  ...  001  (n),  000  ...  001  (n),  ...,  to  to  groups,  n  denoting  the 
number  of  figures  in  each  group.  Thus  if  (n)  =  1,  then  — >0 oo  ••• 
....  ooi  (rt)  =  1  ;  if  (n)  =  2,  to— >01  ;  if  (n)  =  3,  to— > oo,  ;  and  so  on. 
Hence  m—>i  =  111  ...  to  to  terms  ;  4— >99  =  99999999  =  8— >9 ; 

3—*  *0001  =  000100010001.) 

17864.  (E.  R.  Hamilton.) — Find  the  envelope  of  a  common 

tangent  to  circles  of  two  coaxal  systems  which  cut  at  a  constant 
angle. 

17865.  (Anon.) — ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral.  Find  the  angle 
made  with  AD  by  the  join  of  the  intersections  of  the  bisectors 
of  the  angles  A,  C  and  B,  D.  (Trip.  1879.) 

17866.  (N.  W.  M‘Laciilan,  B.Sc.,  A.M.I.E.E.) — A  triangle  ABC, 
C  =  90°,  CB  horizontal,  represents  a  wall  crane  with  a  load  W 
at  B.  Find  B  so  that  the  weight  of  metal  used  for  the  tie  rod 


17867.  (Prof.  Neuberg.) — Soient  OM,  OM'  deux  demi-diametres 
conjugues  quelconques  de  1  ’ ellipse  u'G2  +  trip  =  a1  IP.  Menons  MP 
perpendiculaire  sur  l’axe  Ox  ;  trouver  l’equation  de  l’enveloppe 
de  la  parallele  a  OM'  menee  par  P. 

17868.  (Prof.  E.  J.  Nanson,  M.A.) — Two  rods  PQ,  P'Q'  move 
with  their  extremities  P,  P'  on  a  fixed  straight  line  OA,  and  their 
extremities  Q,  Q'  on  a  fixed  straight  line  OB,  so  that  P,  Q,  P',  Q' 
are  concyclic.  Find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  PQP'Q'. 

17869.  [Communicated  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.)  —  Express  as 
symmetrically  as  possible  the  value  of 

JJJ  a,  b,  c,  d,  /,  g,  h,  l,  to,  n§xyzfdxdydz, 
taken  through  a  tetrahedron.  (T.C.D.  Moderatorship,  1911.) 

17870.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar,  B.A.) — A  chord  cuts  off 

a  segment  of  constant  area  from  a  given  parabola.  Find  the 
envelope  of  such  chords,  the  locus  of  their  poles,  the  locus  of  the 
intersections  of  the  normals  at  their  extremities,  the  locus  of 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  such  segments,  and  the  position  of  the 
foci  of  the  above  envelope  and  pole-locus. 

17871.  (Prof.  R.  Srinivasan,  M.A.) — If  D,  E,  F  be  points  in  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  ABC,  such  that  AD,  BE,  CF  are  concurrent, 
show  that 

2BD.CE.  AF  +  BD.AB.  AC  +  CE.BC.  AB  +  AF.CA.BO 

=  AB.BC.CA  +  AB.BD.CE  +  BC.CE.AF  +  CA.AF.BD. 

17872.  (Y.  Y.  S.  Narayan.) — Construct  a  triangle,  given  BC 

in  length,  the  angle  B,  and  the  distance  of  the  Lemoine  (Sym- 
median)  point  from  the  middle  point  of  BA. 

17873.  (Prof.  J.  C.  Swaminarayan,  M.A.) — LMN  is  the  Wallace 
line  of  the  triangle  ABC  for  a  point  P  on  the  circumcircle.  If  OX 
represents  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
OL,  OM,  ON,  find  the  locus  of  X. 

17874.  (The  late  Prof.  Crofton.)— A  floor  is  ruled  with  parallel 
lines  at  a  distance  d  apart.  An  equilateral  triangle  of  side  d  is 
thrown  on  the  floor.  Find  the  chance  of  its  falling  on  a  line. 

17875.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — Find  the  loci  of  the  foci  of  the  three 

parabolas  which  touch  two  sides  of  a  triangle  at  the  extremities  of 
the  third  side.  Also  show  that  the  joins  of  a  vertex  of  the  triangle 
to  the  focus  of  the  opposite  parabola  are  concurrent. 

17876.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — Through  E,  a  given  point  within 

a  given  circle,  any  chord  PEQ  is  drawn.  If  EM,  EN  are  the 
perpendiculars  from  E  on  the  tangents  at  P,  Q,  prove  that 
1/EM  +  1/EN  =  constant. 

17877.  (Prof.  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — A  chord  of  a  conic  sub¬ 
tends  a  fixed  angle  at  a  fixed  point  of  the  curve.  Find  the  loci  of 
its  pole  and  of  the  intersections  of  the  normals  at  its  extremities. 

17878.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — The  centroid  of  a  triangle 

circumscribed  to  a  parabola  is  on  the  directrix.  Show  that  the 
joins  of  each  vertex  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  opposite  are 
concurrent. 

17879.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.)— If  two  parabolas  inscribed  in  a 

triangle  have  their  foci  at  the  extremities  of  a  chord  of  the  circum¬ 
circle  which  passes  through  the  Symmedian  point  of  the  triangle, 
then  the  points  of  contact  of  the  curves  with  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  lie  on  a  conic  whose  asymptotes  are  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  the  parabolas. 
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The  Board  offers  annually  SIX  EXHIBITIONS, 
tenable  at  theR.A.M.or  R.C.M. for  two  or  three  years. 

Syllabuses  A  and  B,  the  Syllabus  in  Ear  Training 
and  Sight  Singing,  entry  forms  and  any  further 
information  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to— 

JAMES  MUIR,  Secretary, 

15  Bedford  Square,  London,  W.C. 
Telegrams:  “Associa,  London.” 


EXAMINATIONS,  LOCAL  AND  HIGHER. 

The  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  Certificates  in 
PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  VIOLIN,  SINGING, 
ELOCUTION,  THEORY,  &c.,  will  be  held  in 
London  and  over  400  Local  Centres  in  April. 
Last  day  of  entry,  March  15th. 

The  Higher  Examinations  for  the  Diplomas  of 
Associate  (A.L.C.M.)  and  Licentiate  (L.L.C.M.)  are 
held  in  April,  July,  and  December  ;  and  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Associate  in  Music  (A.Mus.L.C.M.), 
Licentiate  in  Music  (L.Mus.L.C.M.),  the  Teachers’ 
Diploma  and  Fellowship  in  J uly  and  December. 

N  ew  Local  Centres  may  be  formed ,  also  School 
Centres.  The  Secretary  will  supply  all  particulars. 

SPECIAL  AWARDS  in  Silver  and  Bronze 
Medals  for  the  year  1915. 

SYLLABUS  for  1915,  with  Annual  Report  and 
Forms  of  Entry,  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary. 


In  the  Educational  Department  students  are 
received  and  thoroughly  trained  under  the  best 
Professors  at  moderate  fees. 

Lessons  in  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Singing,  Elocution, 
Harmony  and  Counterpoint ;  Modern  3-manual 
Organ ;  Courses  of  Training  for  Teachers. 

T.  WEEKES  HOLMES,  Secretary. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Diplomas.  —  The  Winter  Examination  of 
Teachers  for  the  Diplomas  of  the  College  will 
commence  on  the  28th  of  December,  1914. 

Practical  Examination  for  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Ability  to  Teach. — The  next  Prac¬ 
tical  Examination  will  be  held  in  February,  1915. 

Examination  of  Foreign  Teachers 
for  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in 
English. — The  next  Examination  will  commence 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1914. 

Certificate  Examinations.  —  The  Mid¬ 
summer  Examination  for  Certificates  will  commence 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1915. 

Lower  Forms  Examinations.  —  The 

Midsummer  Examination  will  commence  on  the 
28th  of  June,  1915. 

Professional  Preliminary  Examina¬ 
tions.— These  Examinations  are  held  in  March 
and  September.  The  Spring  Examination  in  1915 
will  commence  on  the  9th  of  March. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of 
8chools.  —Inspectors  and  Examiners  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  College  for  the  Inspection  and 
Examination  of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

The  Regulations  for  the  above  Examinations 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

G.  CHALMERS,  Secretary. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

(The  Degrees  of  London  University  are  open 
to  all  without  conditions  of  residence  or 
distinction  of  sex.  Graduates  of  other 
Universities,  and  those  who  have  passed 
certain  specified  Examinations,  e.g.,  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior  Locals,  &c., 
are  exempted  from.  Matriculation.) 


FREE  GUIDES 

TO 

MATRICULATION. 

With  the  latest  Examination  Papers,  Numerical 
Answers  to  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  and 
Latin  and  French  Versions  of  the  English  set 
for  Translation. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARTS. 

With  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks 
for  1915  and  1916. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENCE. 

With  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  a  list  of  Textbooks. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

With  the  Papers  set  in  1914,  and  particulars  of 
Special  Subjects  for  1915  and  1916. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

With  the  Papersiset  in  1914,  and  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  Subjects,  &c. 


Post  free  from  the  Secretary— 

TUntversttE 

CorresponDence  College. 

No.  15,  Burlington  House,  Cambridge. 


THE  PROBLEM 

of 

Effective  Scholastic 
Advertising 

AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

This  booklet  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  to  Principals  of 
Schools  on  application  to 

J.  <3  J.  PATON, 

143  CANNON  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WOLSEY 

HALL, 

OXFORD. 

POSTAL  TUITION 

For  London  University 
MATRIC.,  INTER.,  &  FINAL 
B.Sc.,  B.Sc.  (Eeon.),  B.D., 

FREE  GUIDE 

on  application  to 
THE  SECRETARY. 
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BIRKBECK  COLLEGE 

Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  (DAY  AND  EVENING) 

FOR  DEGREES  IN 

ARTS,  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS,  LAWS, 

under  Recognized  Teachers  of  the  University. 

ARTS. — Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  History,  Geography,  Logic,  Economics, 
Mathematics  (Pure  and  Applied). 

SCI  E  NC  E. —Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics(Pure 
and  Applied) ,  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology. 
EveningOourses  for  theDegrees  in  Economics  and  Laws. 
POST  GRADUATE  AND  RESEARCH  WORK. 

f  Day  :  Arts,  £10. 10s. ;  Science,  £17. 10s. 
Fees  1  ^veninO :  Arts,  Science,  or  Economics, 
V  £5.  5s. 

MATRICULATION  COURSES  AND  ACCOUNTANCY. 

Prospectuses  'post  free.  Calendar  3d.  (by  posted.). 


NIYERSITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 


L.L.A.  DIPLOMA  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  attention  of  Candidates  is  drawn  to  the 
Ordinary  and  Honours  Diplomas  for  Teachers, 
which  are  strongly  recommended  as  suitable  for 
those  who  are  or  intend  to  be  teachers. 

Examinations  are  held  at  Aberdeen,  Birmingham, 
Blackburn,  Brighton,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Croydon, 
Devonport,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Inverness, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  Oxford,  St.  An¬ 
drews,  Sheffield,  Swansea,  and  several  other  towns. 

Information  regarding  the  Examinations  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  L.L.A.  Scheme, 
The  University,  St.  Andrews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

XT  I  X  G’  S  college. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Theory,  Practice,  and  History  of  Education : 

J.  W.  Adamson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Education  (Head 
of  the  Department). 

The  Course,  which  includes  Practical  Work  in 
Secondary  Schools,  extends  over  one  academical 
year,  beginning  in  OCTOBER  or  JANUARY.  It 
is  suitable  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  take  the 
Teachers’  Diploma  of  the  University  of  London. 

The  fee  is  £20  for  the  year,  if  paid  in  advance,  or 
8  guineas  per  Term  (three  Terms  in  the  year). 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  £20  each  for  one  year, 
tenable  from  October,  1914,  are  offered  to  suitable 
candidates  (men)  who  are  Graduates  of  a  British 
University.  A  Special  Teacher’s  Diploma  Course 
for  Schoolmasters  in  practice  has  been  arranged  and 
began  on  September  30th. 

Application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Adamson, 
King’s  College,  Strand,  W.C. 


HERWELL  HALL,  OXFORD. 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  POR  WOMEN 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 
Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy,  and  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate  for  Secondary  Training. 

Principal:  Miss  Catherine  I.  Dodd,  M.A. 

Students  are  prepared  for  the  Oxford  Teachers’ 
Diploma :  the  Cambridge  Teacher’s  Certificate,  the 
London  Teacher’s  Diploma  ;  the  Oxford  Geography 
Diploma  :  and  the  Cherwell  Hall  Teacher’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  Junior  Form  Mistresses. 

Fees  for  the  three  Terms,  from  66  Guineas. 

Scholarships  of  from  £40  to  18  guineas  are  awarded 
to  Students  with  a  Degree  on  entry.  There  is  a 
loan  fund.  Students  may  borrow  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £25,  to  he  repaid  within  three  years.  Prospec¬ 
tus  may  be  obtained  from  The  Principal. 


EXMARK  HILL  PHYSICAL 

TRAINING  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


JOINT  AGENCY  FOR  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

74  Gower  Strebt,  London,  W.C. 

(Under  the  management  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Teachers’  Guild,  College  of  Preceptors, 
Head  Mistresses’  Association,  Association  of 
Assistant  Mistresses,  and  Welsh  County  Schools 
Association.)  _ 

THIS  Agency  has  been  established 

for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Teachers  to  find 
work  without  unnecessary  eost.  All  fees  have 
therefore  been  calculated  on  the  lowest  basis  to 
cover  the  working  expenses. 

No  Registration  Fees  are  charged  to  members  of 
the  above  Associations,  and  their  Commissions  are 
reduced. 

Hours  fop  Interviews : 

11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  3  to  5  p.m.  ; 
Saturdays,  11  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  2  to  3  p.m. 
When  possible,  special  appointments  should  be 
arranged. 

Registrar,  Miss  ALICE  M.  FOUNTAIN. 


JOINT  SCHOLASTIC  AGENCY. 


(a)  EDUCATIONAL  SECTION 
for  English  and  Swedish  Gymnastics  and  Sports. 

(6)  REMEDIAL  SECTION 
for  Massage  and  Remedial  Swedish  Movements. 

Principal :  Miss  E.  Spelman  Stanger.M.B.C.P.E., 
and  S.T.M.,  Sunray  Avenue,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 


Maria  grey  trainixg 

COT, LEGE  por  WOMEN  TEACHERS  in 
HIGH,  SECONDARY,  and  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  connexion  with  the  London  University  and 
recognized  by  the  Cambridge  Teachers’  Training 
Syndicate. 


Principal:  Miss  Katharine  L.  Johnston,  B.A. 
London,  M.A.  Sheffield,  Girton  College,  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos,  Cambridge  Teachers’  Train¬ 
ing  Certificate. 

Preparation  for  the  Teaching  Diploma  of  the 
London  University  for  the  Certificate  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Teachers’  Training  Syndicate  and  for  the 
National  Eroebel  Union  Higher  Certificate,  Parts 
I  and  II. 

Demonstration  School  attached  to  the  College ; 
and  practice  for  Students  in  neighbouring  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  specialists. 

Tuition  fees  £24.  A  number  of  Scholarships  from 
£12  to  £24  offered  to  Students  with  a  Degree  or  its 
equivalent.  Loan  Fund. 

Particulars  of  College  Hall  and  Registered  Lodg¬ 
ings  can  be  obtained  from  the  Principal  at  The 
Maria  Grey  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury, 
London,  N.W. 


A  S  ASSISTAXT  MISTRESS.— 

12  years’  experience.  English,  French, 
Mathematics,  Elementary  Music  and  Latin. 
Would  take  post  in  Boys’  Preparatory  School. 
Testimonials,  &c.,  on  application  to  Miss  D’Oyly- 
Watkins,  15  Craigydon,  Llandudno. 


23  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 

This  Agency  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee 
representing  the  following  leading  Educational 
Associations  : — 

HEAD  MASTERS’  CONFERENCE. 
INCORPORATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEAD  MASTERS. 
COLLECE  OF  PRECEPTORS.  TEACHERS'  GUILD. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 
HEAD  MASTERS  OF  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

WELSH  COUNTY  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Registrar :  Mr.  E.  A.  VIRGO. 

The  object  of  this  Agency  is  to  render  assis¬ 
tance  at  a  minimum  cos-t  to  Masters  seeking 
appointments.  The  lowest  possible  fees  are 

therefore  charged. 

Interviews  by  appointment  from  12  noon  to  1.30 
p.m.,  and  from  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  on  Saturdays, from 
11  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 

A  PROSPECTUS  will  be  sent  on  application. 


HE  CAMBRIDGE  TRAIXIXG 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Recognized  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers. 


Principal :  Miss  M.  H.  Wood,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge,  Girton  College. 

A  residential  College  providing  a  year’s  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  Secondary  Teachers. 

Preparation  for  the  London  and  the  Cambridge 
Teachers’  Diploma.  Ample  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching  science,  languages,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects.  Fees  75  guineas  and  65  guineas. 
Admissions  in  January  and  September. 

For  particulars  of  admission,  scholarships,  bur¬ 
saries,  and  loan  fund  apply  —  The  Principal, 
Training  College,  Wollaston  Road,  Cambridge. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

is  now  in  its  FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF 
ISSUE.  The  PREPAID  ANNUAL  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  is  SEVEN  SHILLINGS  Inland; 
EIGHT  SHILLINGS  Abroad.  A  SINGLE 
COPY  costs  EIGHTPENCE  post  free.  Apply 
for  a  SPECIMEN  COPY  to  the  PUBLISHER, 
William  Rice,  3  Ludgate  Broadway, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

PRINTING  FOR  SCHOOLS 

GEORGE  OVER 

(Printer  to  Rugby  School), 

THE  RUGBY  PRESS,  RUGBY. 

Telegrams :  “  Over,  Printer,  Rugby.”  Nat.  Tel. :  126  Rugby. 


PHILIPS’  [  32  Fleet  St.,  London! 

SHILLING 

ELEMENTARY  ATLAS 

UPWARDS  OF  f -MILLION  SOLD. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER 

AS  USED  BY 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  College  requirements,  and  each  Sheet 
bears  their  Watermark. 

Pacaed  In  Beams  of  480  Sheets  .  per  Beam,  2s. 

,,  ,,  960  i,  ...  ...  ,,  4s. 

ANSWER  BOOKS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 
Senior,  2d.  each ;  Junior,  4d.  each ;  Preliminary,  3d.  each. 

Music  Paper  Is.  per  100  sheets. 

(Postage  extra.)  Remittance  should  accompany  Order. 

F.  W.  SHELBOURNE  &  CO.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Stationers, 

63  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Tel.  :  Holborn  690. 
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ft  LEX.  W.  BAIN,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Hons.), 

n  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 

University  Tutor,  Lecturer,  and  Examiner, 
Head  of  the  Chemical  Department,  City  of  London 
College,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors, 
prepares  Students  for 

MATRICULATION, 

PROFESSIONAL  PRELIMINARY, 
DIPLOMA  &  DEGREE  EXAMINATIONS. 

25  years’  unbroken  record  of  over  2300  successes. 

Preparation  in  SMALL  CLASSES  or  by 
PRIVATE  TUITION  or  by  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Private  tuition  by  University  Honourmen  and 
Examiners,  Specialists  in  their  subjects,  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Science,  Classics,  &c.  —  morning,  afternoon, 
and  eveniug  at  minimum  fees.  Special  terms  to 
'teachers  wishing  to  graduate  or  obtain  College 
Diplomas. 

Write  fully  to  the  Principal  or  his  Secretary 
or  call  personally  at 

The  Central  Tutorial  Classes, 
Vernon  House, 

Sicilian  Avenue,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  W.C. 


Mrs.  curwen’s  piano¬ 
forte  METHOD. 

EAR  TRAINING  AND  SIGHT  SINGING 
PROM  SOL-FA  AND  STAFF. 
TRAINING  CLASSES  for  MUSIC  TEACHERS 
are  held  on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays  at  Bechstein 
Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  by  Miss  Scott 
Gardner  and  Miss  Margaret  Knaggs,  A.R.C.M., 
who  will  be  at  the  Studios  on  Saturday,  Sept.  26th, 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  to  inter¬ 
view  any  inquirers.  Further  particulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss  E.  T.  Murray, 
Bechstein  Hall  Studios,  Wigmore  Street,  W. 


THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 
CERTIFICATE 


(Untvemfg  Sufortaf  Coffees 

LONDON. 

(Affiliated  to  University  Correspondence  College.) 


CHRISTMAS 

REVISION 

CLASSES. 


JANUARY  MATRICULATION. 

A  Recapitulation  Class  for  the  January  Matricu¬ 
lation  commences  on  Monday,  December  21st,  and 
extends  to  date  of  Examination. 

At  the  June  Matriculation  41  students  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Tutorial  College  were  successful,  and  at 
the  September  Examination  U.T.C.  students 
formed  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  list  published 
by  the  University. 

LABORATORY  WORK  IN  PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE. 

Practical  Classes  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology, 
Geology,  and  Botany  commence  Monday,  December 
21st,  and  extend  over  a  period  of  three  weeks. 


PRIVATE  TUITION. 

Private  tuition  may  be  taken  np  at  any  time 
either  during  Term  or  in  the  ordinary  School 
Vacations,  in  all  subjects  for  London  University 
and  other  Examinations,  or  for  independent  study. 
Fees :  Eight  hours,  £2.  2s.;  Twenty-one  hours,  £5. 5s. 


Next  Term  commences  January  18th,  1915. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had,  post  free,  from 
THE  PRINCIPAL, 

UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  COLLEGE, 
RED  LION  SQUARE,  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 


Scripture  History. 

Part  IV,  1901  to  Mids.  1905. 

Part  V,  1905  to  Xmas  1911. 

English  Grammar. 

Part  VI,  1902  to  1905. 

Part  VII,  Mids.  1906  to  Mids.  1909. 

Part  VIII,  Xmas  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

English  History. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  1907. 

Part  V,  1908  to  Xmas  1912. 

Geography. 

Part  III,  Xmas  1901  to  Xmas  1908. 

Part  IV,  Mids.  1909  to  Mids.  1912. 

Arithmetic. 

Part  III,  1901  to  Mids.  1912. 

Answers  to  Arithmetic,  1876  t  Mids.  1912. 

Algebra. 

Part  III,  1900  to  Xmas  1912. 

Answers  to  Algebra,  1876  to  Xmas  1912. 

French. 

Part  IV,  Xmas  1902  to  Mids.  1912. 

Latin  Unseens. 

Part  III,  1904  to  Mids.  1912. 

The  price  of  each  of  the  above  sets  is  1/-  net,  or 
1/1  by  post.  Applications  and  remittances  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  P.  Hodgson,  89  Farringdon  Street, 
E.C. 


(FOUNDED  1889.) 

EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  WHICH  THE  NORMAL 

PREPARES. 


A.C.P.  and  L.C.P. 
College  of  Preceptors. 
Professional  Prelimin¬ 
ary. 

Froebel. 

L.L.A. 

Pupil  Teachers. 
Preliminary  Certif. 
Certificate. 

Oxford  Locals. 


County  Council 

Scholarships. 

Matriculation. 

Degree  Examination. 
Hygiene. 

Languages. 

Music. 

Science  and  Art. 

Other  Qualifying 
Exams. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  POSTAL  TUITION. 


NORMAL  CORR.  COLLEGE, 

47  Meueord  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.,  and 
110  Avondale  Square,  London,  S.E. 


rpHE  “CYRAlSrO”  SCHOOL  FOR 

JL  GIRLS,  LAUSANNE,  SWITZERLAND.— 
First  Class  Educational  Home  for  Girls  wishing  to 
pursue  special  studies  in  French  as  well  as  other 
languages.  Art,  and  Music.  Modern  building.  Plenty 
of  outdoor  exercises ;  riding,  tennis,  croquet,  rowing. 
Special  care  for  each  girl.  Everything  is  done  to 
create  a  typically  French  atmosphere.  Principal : 
Mademoiselle  L.  Barri^re.  Miss  Chaye,  Cannes- 
field  House,  Taunton,  Somerset,  who  has  already 
been  in  the  School  two  years,  is  in  England  for  the 
present,  should  any  inquiries  be  needed. 


"IX/Tpcjctq 

TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY, 

LTD., 

£S6ucafionaC  Jlgenfs, 

158  to  162  OXFORD  STREET, 
LONDON,  W. 

Directors : 

S.  A.  TRUMAN. 

JAMES  HEARD,  B.A. 

(Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 


Telegrams -“TUTORESS,  LONDON." 
Telephone— No.  1136  City. 


This  A  gency  is  under  distingu  ished  pa  tron  - 
age ,  including  that  of  the  Principals  of 
many  of  our  leading  Schoo's. 


A.— EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

(i)  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  &  TUTORS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University  and  other  qualified 
ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  MASTERS 
and  TUTORS  to  Schools  and  Private 
Pamilies. 

(ii)  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  University,  Trained,  and  other 
qualified  ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  LADY 
TEACHERS  to  Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools. 

(iii)  LADY  MATRONS  AND  HOUSE¬ 

KEEPERS. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
introduce  well  qualified  and  experienced 
LADY  MATRONS,  HOUSEKEEPERS, 
and  HOUSE  MISTRESSES  to  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Schools. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Principals,  and  no  charge 
of  any  kind  is  made  to  candidates  unless  an  en¬ 
gagement  be  secured  through  this  Agency,  when 
the  terms  are  most  reasonable. 

B.— SCHOOL  TRANSFER  DEPARTMENT. 

A  separate  Department,  under  the  direct 
management  of  one  of  the  Principals,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  negotiations  connected 
with  the  Transfer  of  Schools  and  Introduction 
of  Partners. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY,. 
being  in  close  and  constant  communication 
with  the  Principals  of  nearly  all  the  chief 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Schools  in  the  United* 
Kingdom,  to  many  of  whom  they  have  had 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  Agents,  and  having 
on  their  books  always  a  large  number  of 
thoroughly  genuine  Schools  for  Sale  and 
Partnerships  to  negotiate,  as  well  as  the* 
names  and  requirements  of  numerous  would- 
be  purchasers,  can  offer  unusual  facilities 
for  satisfactorily  negotiating  the  TRANSFER 
of  SCHOOLS,  and  arranging  PARTNER¬ 
SHIPS. 

No  charge  is  made  to  Purchasers. 

All  communications  and  inquiries  are 
treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

C.— PUPILS’  DEPARTMENT. 

MESSRS.  TRUMAN  &  KNIGHTLEY 
have  a  carefully  organized  Department  for 
the  introduction  of  Pupils  to  Schools  and 
other  Educational  Establishments.  No 
charge  is  made  for  registration. 


Any  negotiations  entrusted  to  MESSRS.  TRUMAN 
&  KNICHTLEY  receive  prompt  and  careful 
attention,  every  effort  being  made  to  save 
clients  as  much  time  and  trouble  as  possible. 

Full  particulars  will  be  fonuarded  on  application 
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Cambridge  University  Press 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


A  Picture  Book  of  British  History. 

Compiled  by  S.  C.  Roberts,  M.A.  Volume  I— From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  1485  a.d.  With  190  illustrations.  Royal  4to. 

3s  6d  net 

“We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  this  book  as  the 
most  noteworthy  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  history  classroom 
that  has  been  made  within  recent  years.  .  .  .  We  feel  certain,  from 
the  crying  need  for  such  a  collection  and  from  the  merits  of  the  book 
itself,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  adopted.” — Secondary 
School  Journal 

A  Short  History  of  Rome  for  Schools. 

By  E.  E.  Bryant,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  With  24  illustrations 
and  24  maps  and  plans.  3s  6d  net 

Intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  middle  and  upper  forms  in  public 
schools.  It  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  Rome  as  the  growth  and 
decay  of  a  living  organism  till  it  is  born  again  in  the  new  form  of  an 
empire,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  give  a  boy  a  clear  general  view, 
which  shall  help  him  when  he  goes  on  to  work  in  detail  at  a  special 
period. 

Lectures  introductory  to  the  Theory  of 
Functions  of  Two  Complex  Variables. 

Delivered  to  the  University  of  Calcutta  during  January  and 
February,  1913.  By  A.  R.  Forsyth,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Large 
royal  8vo.  10s  net 

The  Principle  of  Relativity.  By  E.  Cunningham, 

M.A.  Demy  8vo.  9s  net 

A  School  Electricity.  By  C.  J.  L.  Wagstaff,  M.A. 

Demy  8vo.  With  181  figures.  5s  net 

The  Propagation  of  Disturbances  in 
Dispersive  Media.  By  T.  H.  Havelock,  M.A., 

F.R.S.  Demy  Svo.  3s  6d  net.  Cambridge  Mathematical 
Tracts. 

The  Cambridge  Elementary  Arithmetics. 

By  J.  H.  Webster,  Inspector  of  Schools  to  the  Leeds  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee.  A  series  of  seven  hooks  for  the  respective 
standards.  Prospectus  on  application. 


A  Course  of  Music  for  Public  and  Secondary  Schools. 

By  R.  T.  White,  Mus.Doc.  Oxon.  Fcap.  4to.  4s  6d  net 

The  idea  is  prevalent  that  music  teaching  in  schools  must  take  the 
form  either  of  class  singing  or  of  individual  instruction  in  instru¬ 
mental  music.  Dr.  White’s  aim  has  been  to  draw  up  an  interesting 
course  which  will  tend  to  create  intelligence  in  listeners  as  well  as  in 
performers,  and  his  book  is  intended  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  as  well 
as  the  teacher. 

A  Latin  Note  Book.  Arranged  by  C.  E.  Hodges, 
M.A.  Fcap.  4to.  2s 

As  the  entries  in  pupils’  no'e  books  become  more  numerous,  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  easily  any  particular  point  wanted. 
This  note-book  is  an  outline  of  notes  for  a  four  years’  course,  and.  if 
properly  used,  should  form  an  easily  accessible  reference  book  of  the 
points  dealt-  with  during  that  time. 

Beowulf  with  the  Finnsburg  Fragment.  Edited  by  A.  J. 
Wyatt.  New  edition,  revised,  with  introduction  and  notes,  hy 
R.  W.  Chambers.  Demy  8vo.  With  2  facsimiles.  9s  net 

The  Book  of  Leviticus.  In  the  Revised  Version. 
With  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  T.  Chapman,  M.A.,  and 
A.  W.  Streane,  D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s  net.  Cambridge  Bible 
for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools 

and  Colleges.  Three  new  volumes  now  ready  — 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Plummer,  D.D.  4s  6d  net 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesians. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  F.  Murray,  D.D.  3s  6d  net 

The  First  Epistle  General  of  Peter.  Edited  by  the 

Very  Rev.  G.  W.  Bleniiin,  M.A.  3s  6d  net 

Student’s  Handbook  to  the  University 
and  Colleges  of  Cambridge.  Thirteenth 

edition,  revised  to  June  30,  1914.  Crown  8vo.  3s  net 


CAMBRIDGE  EDITIONS  OF  BOOKS  SET 
FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS’  EXAMINATIONS  1915 


LATIN 

•  Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  II  and  III. 

Edited  by  A.  G.  Peskett,  M.A.  2s 

Caesar:  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  II  and  III. 

Edited,  with  vocabulary,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D. 
Is  6d  each 

Cicero :  Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Nicol, 
M.A.  is  6d 

Vergil:  Aeneid,  Book  IX.  Edited  by  A.  Sidgwick. 

M.A.  Is  6d 

Another  edition  with  vocabulary  Is  6d 

GREEK 

Euripides  :  Hecuba.  Edited  by  W.  S.  Hadley,  M.A. 

2s  6d 

Xenophon:  Anabasis,  Book  II.  Edited  by  A.  Pretor, 
M.A.  2s  6d 


ENGLISH 

Austen  :  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Edited  and  abridged 
by  Mrs.  E.  Boas.  9d 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Flather,  M.A.  2s 

Shakespeare :  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Edited 
by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.  Is  6d 

Shakespeare :  The  Merchant  ©f  Venice.  Edited 

by  J.  H.  Lobban,  M.A.  Is 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity, 
M.A.  Is  6d 

Shakespeare :  Macbeth.  Student’s  edition,  by  the 

same  editor.  2s  6d 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban, 
M.A.  Is 


Xenophon :  Anabasis,  Book  II.  Edited  by  G.  M. 
Edwards,  M.A.  With  vocabulary.  Is  6d 
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CIRCULAR  849. 

In  July  of  this  year  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a 
(Circular  to  Local  Education  Authorities  and  Secondary 
■Schools,  containing  proposals  in  reference  to  examinations 
iin  such  schools,  and  inviting  criticism  and  suggestion. 
[It  will  he  remembered  that  in  December,  1911,  the  Board 
{published  the  "Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
.on  Examinations  in  Secondary  Schools.  The  immediate 
recommendation  in  the  Report  was  that  representatives 
-of  examining  bodies  should  be  summoned  by  the  Board  to 
a  conference.  An  invitation  to  confer  with  the  Board 
,was  addressed  to  the  English  Universities  in  1912.  The 
[invitation  was  cordially  accepted  and  during  the  year 
1913  the  Board  have  conferred  on  the  subject  with  all  the 
English  Universities  or  the  Examining  Bodies  represent¬ 
ing  them.  These  conferences  resulted  in  an  amount  of 
.agreement  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  the  time 
had  come  to  invite  discussion  among  persons  responsible 
for  the  management  of  secondary  schools. 

The  proposals  put  forward  by  the  Board  for  discussion 
-follow  the  main  recommendations  of  the  1911  Report, 
that  school  examinations  should  include  the  results  of 
.inspections  and  the  opinions  of  the  teaching  staff,  that 
-the  various  examinations  should  be  reduced  to  a  common 
•standard  by  a  controlling  Body  appointed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  that  the  examinations  should  be  available  for 
.entrance  to  the  Universities  and  the  Professions,  if  those 
authorities  so  desired. 

The  Circular  proposes  that  two  examinations  should  be 
held,  one  suitable  for  pupils  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
to  sixteen  years  eight  months.  This  would  include  the 
general  subjects  of  a  secondary  education.  The  other 
would  be  held  two  years  later,  and  would  admit  of  a 
suitable  amount  of  specialization.  These  two  examinations 
would  take  the  place  of  the  existing  University  examina¬ 
tions  for  secondary  schools  :  they  might  be  held  by  any 
English  University,  but  each  University  agreeing  to  the 
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scheme  would  undertake  to  accejit  as  final  the  decision  of 
the  Controlling  Body  with  regard  to  standard.  On  the 
x’esults  of  the  examination  certificates  would  be  issued. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  certificates  would  be  accepted 
by  Universities  and  by  the  Councils  of  Professional  Bodies, 
but  the  Board  are  careful  to  point  out  that  it  is  no  part  of 
their  plan  to  lay  down  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  Uni¬ 
versities  or  the  Professions.  In  awarding  the  certificates 
the  estimates  of  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  would 
be  taken  into  account,  and  there  would  be  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  examining  bodies  and  H.M.  Inspectors. 
The  Controlling  Body  would  be  informed  by  an  Advisory 
Committee,  containing  representatives  of  the  Examining 
Universities,  the  Education  Authorities,  and  the  Teachers’ 
Registration  Council. 

There  are  very  definite  advantages  in  these  proposals. 
The  variety  and  multiplicity  of  school  examinations  would 
give  way  to  two  examinations  of  a  recognized  scope  and  a 
clearly  understood  standard.  The  attempt  to  include  in 
the  final  appraising  the  experience  of  the  Inspector  and  of 
the  teaching  staff  is  valuable. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  points  raised  in  the  Circular 
that  require  discussion  before  they  are  accepted.  One  of 
these  is  the  differentiation  between  schools  controlled  by 
the  Board  and  other  secondary  schools.  The  proposed 
examinations  (a)  will  be  compulsory  on  grant-earning 
schools,  ( b )  will  be  open  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
to  schools  placed  on  the  Board’s  list  of  Efficient  Secondary 
Schools,  and  (c)  “will  be  accessible  to  all  candidates 
under  nineteen  years  of  age,  whatever  their  previous  edu¬ 
cation  may  have  been.”  The  certificate  will  accentuate 
these  distinctions.  A  successful  candidate  who  has  been 
in  an  efficient  school  for  three  years  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  will  receive  a  certificate  naming  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  passed,  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated, 
the  general  character  of  the  course  of  study,  and  stating 
that  the  school,  after  inspection  by  the  Board,  was  found 
to  be  efficient.  A  successful  candidate  who  has  been  in 
an  efficient  school,  but  has  not  remained  for  three  years, 
or  who  has  left  before  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen,  will 
receive  a  certificate  that  he  has  satisfied  the  examiners 
and  naming  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  passed  with 
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credit.  A  successful  candidate  who  is  not  a  pupil  of  a 
school  on  the  Board’s  List  will  also  receive  a  certificate 
stating  that  he  has  satisfied  the  examiners  and  naming 
the  subjects  in  which  he  has  passed  with  credit.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  Board  propose  to  issue  to  can¬ 
didates  in  schools  controlled  by  the  Board  a  certificate  of 
a  more  dignified,  and  perhaps  a  more  valuable,  character 
than  that  granted  to  pupils  from  other  schools. 

Another  point  that  deserves  consideration  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  interval  of  two  years  between  the  examinations. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  pupils  of  this  age  can  work  satis¬ 
factorily  for  an  examination  two  years  ahead. 

If  the  proposed  examinations,  as  may  well  be  hoped, 
become  the  test  for  entrance  to  the  Universities  and  the 
Professions,  a  possible  hardship  may  ensue.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  all  the  pupils  in  a  form  will  be  success¬ 
ful.  Under  the  proposed  scheme  it  looks  as  if  those  who 
failed  might  lose  their  one  chance  of  entering  a  learned 
profession.  Existing  circumstances  give  many  chances. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Circular  admits  examinations 
established  by  Universities  alone.  All  examining  bodies, 
other  than  Universities,  are  ruled  out  of  all  official  recog¬ 
nition. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  very  considerably 
increased  control  that  the  Board  propose  to  exercise  over 
secondary  schools.  Grant-earning  schools  “  will  be  required 
to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  proposals  for  the 
annual  examination  of  the  school  by  one  of  the  University 
examining  bodies  recognized  by  the  Board  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.’’  No  such  school  “  will  be  allowed  to  take  the  pre¬ 
liminary  examination”  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
“  Locals.”  And  “  the  Board  will  reserve  the  right  to 
prohibit  any  such  school  from  taking  the  Junior  Examina¬ 
tion  of  those  bodies  or  the  Junior  Certificate  of  any  other 
University  examining  body.”  “  No  school  recognized  for 
grants  will  be  allowed  to  modify  its  organization  or  curri¬ 
culum,  or  that  of  any  particular  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  any  pupils  or  any  form  for  any  examination 
which  is  not  approved  by  the  Board.”  Finally,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Board  shall  undertake  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  a  co-ordinating  authority  after  report 
from,  and  with  the  assistance  of,  an  Advisory  Committee 
In  the  quotations  above  we  have  italicized  the  compulsory 
words. 

The  Board  propose  to  decide  what  examinations  may 
be  taken  by  secondary  schools  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Before  this  is  done  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should 
make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not  this  proposed  control 
is  going  beyond  the  suitable  limits  of  government  by  a 
State  department.  Some  sort  of  organization  is  bound  to 
come.  If  teachers  themselves  do  not  organize,  control 
from  the  outside  will  be  thrust  upon  them.  It  is  owing* 
to  the  supineness  of  the  teaching  profession,  compared 
w*ith  the  activity  of  the  other  professions,  that  matters 
have  reached  such  a  condition  that  either'  examinations 
must  remain  in  a  chaotic  state  or  pressure  must  be 
exercised  by  State  officials.  The  Board  see  clearly  the 
existing  disadvantages  and  meritoriously  wish  to  put  an 


end  to  them.  In  the  leading  article  last  month  it  was 
argued  that  teachers  ought  to  form  a  self-governing 
profession.  The  machinery  is  already  provided  through 
the  Registration  Council.  If  all  secondary  teachers 
would  register,  it  would  then  be  possible  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  secondary  teaching  to  issue  regulations  for  its  own 
government.  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Self-government 
shows  more  vitality  and  reacts  more  beneficially  on. 
individual  work  than  the  passive  acceptance  of  regu¬ 
lations  from  the  outside. 


NOTES. 


The  position  of  Universities  in  the  immediate  future  is 
the  subject  of  some  plain  speaking  in  the 
Universities.  Oxford  Magazine.  Already  the  number- 
of  undergraduates  in  residence  at  Oxford! 
has  undergone  a  very  marked  diminution.  And  those- 
who  remain  are  combining  military  training  with  learned 
study.  Khaki  has  taken  the  place  of  the  gown  for  official1 
wear,  and  students  go  and  come  between  the  lecture-room 
and  the  drill-ground.  More  and  more  will  young  men 
who  are  physically  fit  join  the  army.  The  schools  will 
cease  to  send  fresh  supplies,  for  the  boys  will  go  straight 
to  the  enlisting  sergeant.  “  It  is  probable,”  says  the 
Oxford  Magazine,  “  that  it  will  no  longer  be  a  matter  of 
pride,  but  rather  of  shame,  for  a  young  man  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  of  Oxford.”  In  one  way  only  can- 
disaster  be  avoided.  “  The  colleges  must  entirely  change- 
their  Entrance  Examinations.  .  .  .  Men  should  be  allowed 
to  come  into  residence  as  members  of  a  college  without 
undertaking  to  read  for  any  of  the  existing  examinations,, 
and  without  contemplating  any  special  period  of  resi¬ 
dence.  .  .  .  However  great  the  breach  from  tradition,  we- 
feel  that  this  is  the  course  dictated  to  the  colleges  alike  by 
a  desire  for  self-preservation  and  by  the  nation’s  needs.” 


Dr.  Rouse,  writing  in  the  Cambridge  Magazine,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact,  as  it  is  now  being  generally 
Greed.  recognized,  that  the  attitude  of  Germany 

and  Germans  towards  England  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deliberate  teaching  in  school  and  University.  He- 
writes  of  his  own  experiences  in  Germany,  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  War  owes  much  to  the  passion  of  greed- 
that  has  been  deliberately  fostered.  He  went  to  Germany 
in  1888  and  mixed  with  ordinary  people,  householders  and, 
students.  “  I  found  my  friendly  feelings  requited  with, 
undisguised  hostility;  these  ordinary  people  told  me  that 
their  nation  intended  to  invade  England  some  day  and. 
take  our  colonies.  This  seemed  to  me  then  a  childish 
idea,  apart  from  its  morality ;  but  very  soon  after  it 
emerged  as  a  political  purpose,  frankly  admitted  in  words, 
especially  in  the  naval  agitation,  and  clear  also  from  deeds. 
It  -was  not  until  long  after  that  I  learnt  how  the  idea  of 
spoliation  had  been  fostered  through  the  schools  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  It  has  been  admitted  finally  since  the  War 
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’began:  ‘We  are  fighting  England  for  loot’  was  the 
phrase.” 


The  Future 
of  Education. 


■“  The  permanent  well-being  of  English  education,  and 
its  wholesome  development  in  years  to 
come  will  depend  on  three  things — first 
and  foremost,  upon  the  spiritual  vitality 
of  the  nation  ;  secondly,  upon  the  wise  exercise  of  the 
authority  of  the  State  ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  initiative  among  individuals  and  groups,  com¬ 
bined  with  readiness  to  subordinate  any  selfish  interests 
to  the  requirements  of  a  general  plan,  framed  in  the 
interest  of  all.'’  These  words  were  written  by  Mr. 
Sadler  sixteen  days  after  the  War  broke  out,  and  are 
published  in  Indian  Education.  Mr.  Sadler  argues  that 
the  national  crisis  will  reveal  the  necessity  for  State 
action  on  a  scale  not  hitherto  contemplated.  “  During 
the  months  or  years  of  dang-er  which  may  lie  before  us,” 
he  says,  “  the  State  will  be  the  main  stanchion  upon 
which  the  great  administrative  fabric  of  British  education 
will  rest.”  We  shall  look  to  the  State  for  guidance  in 
administrative  matters,  and  we  shall  expect  the  State  to 
deal  wisely  with  private  initiative  and  enterprise.  Some 
of  our  readers  are  proprietors  of  private  schools.  They 
will  note  the  importance  of  the  third  requirement  quoted 
above. 


Writing  last  month  on  the  subject  of  private  schools, 
_  .  .  .  we  pointed  out  one  way  in  which  they 

md^he'lvar.06  he  affected  by  the  War.  Although 

the  secondary  schools  officially  known  to 
the  Board  of  Education  number  only  about  one  thousand, 
there  has  been  a  marked  and  growing  tendency  to  tighten 
the  organization  of  secondary  education,  and  consequently 
a  growing  possibility  that  the  secondary-school  system 
might  be  utilized  by  the  Government  of  the  country  for 
the  inculcation  of  political  ideas.  For  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  point  to  Germany 
as  a  model  of  what  organized  education  should  be.  The 
greater  freedom  of  criticism  that  has  resulted  from  a 
«tate  of  war  has  brought  home  to  many  people  that  the 
much- vaunted  German  culture  consisted  largely  of  a 
number  of  ideas  formulated  by  those  in  authority  and 
firmly  taught  throughout  schools  and  Universities.  This 
is  not  the  English  idea  of  culture,  which  aims  rather 
•at  the  individual  power  of  thought  and  judgment.  We 
pointed  out  the  value  of  private  schools  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  possible  encroachment  of  the  State,  and  called 
upon  these  schools  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
trust.  It  was  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  E. 
Sadler  cordially  endorsing  our  views.  There  is  no  better 
friend  to  liberty  in  educational  matters  than  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 


With  great  regret  we  record  the  death  of  the  Rev. 

Douglas  Lee  Scott,  Head  Master  of  the 
^OUScott^eP  Mercers’  School,  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  October  after  a  very  brief  illness. 


He  died  in  harness  as  a  man  may  hope  to  do.  At  the 
Mercers’  School  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt ;  he  had  won 
the  affectionate  regard  of  the  boys  and  the  staff  alike. 
At  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  he  will  be 
equally  missed.  He  became  a  member  of  the  College  in 
1879,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  to  the  Council,  on 
which  he  has  served  ever  3ince,  for  a  period  of  thirty-four 
years,  freely  giving  the  Council  the  benefit  of  his  sound 
judgment.  Dr.  Scott  was  a  Grecian  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  went  from  there  to  Peterhouse.  In  1869  he  became  a 
Senior  Optime,  and  took  a  class  both  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  and  in  Theology.  For  two  years  he  was  a  Master 
at  Dedham  Grammar  School  in  Essex,  now  closed.  Then 
he  became  Head  Master  of  Spalding  Grammar  School  ; 
two  years  later  of  Aske’s  School,  Hatcham  ;  and  in  1879 
of  the  Mercers’  School,  the  same  year  in  which  he  joined 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 


The  professional  classes  will  suffer  no  less  than  other 
Professional  classes  of  the  community  from  the  finan- 
Clctsses  War  cial  strain  involved  in  the  continuance  of 
the  War,  Ho  very  definite  action  in  aid 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  Government,  but  a  Professional 
Classes  Relief  Council  has  already  been  formed  in  order 
to  consider  the  circumstances  and  to  make  what  pro¬ 
vision  shall  prove  possible.  This  Council  is  widely 
representative.  Here  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  the 
Education  Section  of  the  Council,  of  which  Sir  John 
McClure  is  the  President.  There  are  two  especial 
difficulties  to  be  taken  into  account.  Financial  pressure 
is  already  involving  the  removal  from  schools  of  pupils 
who  would  normally  continue  their  education.  If  this 
necessity  is  widely  felt,  it  becomes  a  National  disaster 
that  the  education  of  a  number  of  children  should  be  cut 
short.  Many  schools  are  now  feeling  the  financial  pinch 
resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  pupils. 
To  remedy  these  two  difficulties  the  Council  appeal  for 
donations,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  13  and 
14  Prince’s  Gate,  S.W.  The  immediate  object  of  the 
Council  is  to  enable  children  to  go  to  school  who  would 
otherwise  be  prevented,  and  to  enable  children  to  remain 
at  school  who  would  otherwise  be  withdrawn. 


When  the  emotions  are  deeply  stirred,  there  is  probably 
less  inclination  to  read  fiction ;  but  it 
Boohs  does  not  follow  that  fiction  is  not  written. 

Prof.  Sadler,  speaking  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Home-Reading  Union,  reminded 
his  audience  that  Miss  Austen  produced  her  novels  during 
a  period  of  critical  struggle.  She  was  no  doubt  stirred  by 
it,  but  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  war  in  all  she  wrote. 
But  if  the  issue  of  novels  this  autumn  should  prove  to  fall 
short  of  what  it  would  be  in  normal  times,  there  is  no 
lack  of  activity  among  the  publishers.  In  our  list  of 
“Publications  Received”  the  titles  will  be  found  of  many 
books  and  pamphlets  of  especial  interest  at  the  present 
moment.  ,  In  particular  there  are  the  Oxford  Pamphlets 
and  the  publications  of  the  Victoria  League.  Teachers 
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will  find  plenty  of  material  to  enable  them  to  keep  fnlly 
informed  upon  all  historical,  political,  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  War.  We  may  mention,  among  many  valuable 
issues,  “  Britain’s  Duty  To-Day,”  by  Canon  Lyttelton  ; 
“  To  Girls  in  War  Time,”  by  Clare  Goslett  ;  “  Modern 
Germany  and  the  Modern  World,”  by  M.  E.  Sadler;  and 
“  The  Meaning  of  the  War,”  by  Frederic  Harrison. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Joint  Conference  of  Educational  Associations. 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Educational  Associations 
will  be  held  as  usual  in  the  University  of  London,  Imperial 
Institute  Road,  S.W.,  during  the  week  beginning  January  4, 
1915.  The  opening  address  will  be  given  by  Bishop  Welldon 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  4,  and  during  the  week  fifteen 
Educational  Associations  have  arranged  about  thirty  other 
meetings.  There  will  be  an  extensive  Publishers’  Exhibition 
in  the  East  Gallery  of  the  University  buildings.  On  account 
of  the  national  crisis  several  of  the  Associations  represented 
on  the  Committee  are  unable  to  organize  meetings,  but 
members  of  all  of  them  will  be  welcome  to  any  of  the  open 
meetings.  _ 


The  Effect  of  the  National  Crisis  on  Education. 

The  Central  Authority  of  the  State  will  have  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  in  future  for  English  education.  By  general  consent, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  War,  we  have  accepted,  welcomed, 
the  prompt  and  decisive  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  State  in 
questions  of  internal  communication,  in  finance,  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  relief  of  distress,  and  even  in  industrial 
undertakings.  What  has  been  done  in  these  other  spheres  of 
national  effort  must  in  due  course  show  itself  in  the  domain 
of  education.  For  some  time  it  has  been  clear  that  any  great 
shock  of  national  struggle  would  reveal  in  English  education 
the  necessity  for  State  action  on  a  scale  not  hitherto  con¬ 
templated.  During  the  months  or  years  of  danger  which 
may  lie  before  us  the  State  will  be  the  main  stanchion  upon 
which  the  great  administrative  fabric  of  British  education 
will  rest.  After  the  War  this  influence,  though  it  may  be 
modified,  will  not  disappear.  The  permanent  well-being  of 
English  education  and  its  wholesome  development  in  years  to 
come  will  depend  upon  three  things  :  first  and  foremost,  upon 
the  spiritual  vitality  of  the  nation;  secondly,  upon  the  wise 
exercise  of  the  authority  of  the  State  ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the 
continuance  of  initiative  among  individuals  and  groups,  com¬ 
bined  with  readiness  to  subordinate  any  selfish  interests  to 
the  requirements  of  a  general  plan,  framed  in  the  interests  of 
all. — Prof.  Sadler,  in  Indian  Education. 


The  Test  of  War. 

The  War  is  a  test  of  the  products  of  German  education,  of 
French,  and  of  English.  Each  has  its  weakness,  each  its 
strength.  The  struggle  will  show  which  has  fostered  the 
nobler  discipline,  which  has  given  the  greater  pow’er  of 
initiative  and  scientific  co-operation.  The  shock  between  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  of  the  Allies  will  show  on  an  immense 
scale  the  merits  and  the  weaknesses  of  German  training  and 
the  defects  and  noble  virtues  of  our  own. — Prof.  Sadler,  in 
Indian  Education. 


University  Students  and  the  War. 

The  Oxford  Magazine,  w’riting  upon  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  University  students,  says:  “We  believe  that  this 
disaster  can  be  averted,  but  in  one  way  and  in  one  way  only. 
It  is  the  path  pointed  out  alike  by  the  shrinkage  in  the 
numbers  of  undergraduates  and  by  the  national  need  for 
trained  officers.  The  first  step  lies  with  the  Colleges,  the 
second  step  with  the  O.U.O.T.C.,  the  third  with  the  War 
Office.  The  Colleges  must  entirely  change  their  entrance 
examinations  —  Latin  proses  and  Greek  upseens  must  no 
longer  bar  the  path  to  entrance  to  a  good  College;  the 


requirements  as  to  character,  on  the  other  hand,  should  in 
no  way  be  relaxed.  Men  should  be  allowed  to  come  into 
residence  as  members  of  a  College  without  undertaking  to 
read  for  any  of  the  existing  University  examinations,  and 
without  contemplating  any  special  period  of  residence. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  every  gentleman 
of  military  age  to  join  the  College  to  which  he  wishes  to 
belong.  However  great  the  breach  from  tradition,  we  feel 
that  this  is  the  course  dictated  to  the  Colleges  alike  by  a 
desire  for  self-preservation  and  by  the  nation’s  needs.” 


Belgian  Child’s  Trust  in  British  Kiiaki. 

The  deaconess  of  a  Liverpool  home  for  incurables,  in  send¬ 
ing  Lord  Roberts  10s.  for  the  Indian  Soldiers’  Fund,  tells  a 
delightful  story  showing  the  trust  and  affection  which  the 
British  soldier  has  inspired  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Belgium.  A  neighbour  had  adopted  two  Belgian  children — a 
boy  and  a  girl.  The  little  girl  cried  all  through  the  first- 
night  and  all  the  next  day ;  she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
and  utterly  refused  to  be  comforted.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
family  doctor  called,  clad  in  khaki.  Scarcely  had  he  entered 
the  room  when  she  ran  to  him  with  outstretched  arms,  crying  : 
“  Bittish  !  Bittish  !  ”  She  nestled  in  the  doctor’s  arms,  almost 
immediately  fell  asleep,  and  slept  the  clock  round. 


Appointments. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  approve  the  appointment  of 
the  Rev.  John  Pentland  Mahaffy,  D.D.,  to  be  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  Local  Examinations  and  Lectures  Syndicate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  have  appointed  Mr.  Walter  N. 
Williams,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Selwvn 
College,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  as  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Examinations. 

The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  the  following 
appointments  to  the  Royal  Yictorian  Order  for  the  Oxford 
tutors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  : — To  be  Knight  Commander  • 
Thomas  Herbert  Warren,  Esq.,  President  of  Mary  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  To  be  Commander  :  Charles  Grant  Robert¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and  Senior  Tutor  in 
Modern  History  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  To  be  Members 
of  the  Fourth  Class :  Henry  Edward  Berthon,  Esq.,  Taylorian 
Lecturer  in  French  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford; 
Hermann  George  Fiedler,  Esq.,  Taylorian  Professor  of  the 
German  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford; 
Arthur  Lionel  Forster  Smith,  Esq.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Directors  of  Merchiston  Castle  School  have  appointed 
Mr.  Cecil  Stagg,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Marlborough 
College,  to  be  Head  Master,  in  succession  to  Mr.  George 
Smith,  M.A.,  who  recently  became  Head  Master  of  Dulwich 
College.  Mr.  Stagg  was  educated  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol, 
and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 


University  Correspondence  College. —  On  Friday,  November  20, 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Reunion  of  University  Correspondence  Col¬ 
lege  was  held  in  the  Caledonian  Room  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 
In  spite  of  the  War,  there  was  a  fair  muster  of  tutors  and  past  and 
present  students,  Dr.  Briggs,  the  Principal  of  the  College,  presiding 
over  some  seventy  guests,  of  whom  a  number  were  in  khaki.  A  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Principal  preceded  the  dinner  in  the  Caledonian  Room, 
which  was  followed  by  speeches  and  an  enjoyable  program  of  songs 
and  music.  In  addition  to  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  following  were 
drunk  :  London  University,  University  Correspondence  College,  The 
Past  and  Present  Students  of  University  Correspondence  College  and 
University  Tutorial  College,  and  University  Correspondence  College 
Students  at  the  Front.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  University  Corre¬ 
spondence  College,  the  Principal  gave  an  interesting  account  of  some 
of  his  adventures  on  the  way  back  from  Australia,  whither  he  had 
been  with  the  British  Association  in  the  summer.  These  adventures 
included  a  two  days’  run  at  full  speed,  with  closed  port-holes  and 
lights  out  at  night,  in  close  proximity  to  the  notorious  “Em  den.” 
The  Principal  then  went  on  to  say  that  University  Correspondence 
College  students,  after  having  inscribed  their  names  in  imperishable 
ink  on  the  bead-roll  of  London  University,  had  now  opened  another 
Roll  of  Honour  of  a  very  different  kind.  Over  two  hundred  present 
students  of  the  College  had  already  joined  his  Majesty’s  Forces  to 
share  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  it  was  certain,  as  well  as  de¬ 
sirable,  that  more  would  follow  their  example. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Eustace  Miles,  M.A. 


III. 

In  the  first  two  articles  of  this  series,  after  emphasizing 
how  the  life  of  most  of  us  had  changed  recently  to  a  sedentary 
life  in  not  too  good  air,  and  how  the  diet  of  most  of  us  had  not 
changed  accordingly  to  a  diet  less  rich  in  fuel-foods  for  the 
muscles,  I  tried  to  suggest  some  useful  exercises  for  teachers 
and  others.  I  strongly  deprecate,  for  the  majority  of  these 
readers,  the  strain-and-stress  gymnastic  movements  that  may, 
perhaps,  suit  the  professional  athlete  or  would-be  “  strong  ” 
man. 

I  chose,  as  specimens  of  simple  exercises,  one  kind  of  deep 
breathing,  which  could,  after  practice,  be  retained  for  a  few 
seconds  while  the  “muscular”  breathing  was  brought  into 
play.  Then  there  was  the  early  morning  walk  or  the  alternate 
walk  and  run,  then  the  skin- drill,  then  two  kinds  of  gentle 
stretching  movements.  In  our  little  Physical  School  in 
Chandos  Street  we  find  these  movements  of  great  value 
to  sedentary  workers.  Whatever  healthy  exercises  ordinary 
people  do  or  omit  at  special  times,  they  should  not  omit  the 
deep  and  full  breathing  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
whole  day,  and,  in  case  of  waking  moments,  at  night  also. 

How  for  two  more  exercises— a  great  contrast  to  each  other. 
Stand,  preferably  with  bare  feet,  and  keep  the  chin  in,  the 
shoulders  back  and  down,  and  the  small  of  the  back  hollow. 
Now,  rising  from  and  coming  back  upon  the  toes  (well  opened 
out)  and  the  balls  of  the  feet,  hop  on  the  right  foot  a  few 
times,  having  the  left  foot  and  legs  stretched  out  straight  in 
front  of  you,  with  the  knee  well  braced  back  and  the  toes  as 
far  down  and  away  from  you  as  they  will  go.  Then  hop  the 
same  number  of  times  on  the  left  foot,  with  the  right  foot 
and  leg  stretched  out  similarly.  Next  do  similar  exercises 
with  each  stiff  leg  in  turn  stretched,  not  forward,  but  back. 
These  are  two  simple  examples  of  exercises  to  help  the  circu¬ 
lation,  improve  the  shape  of  the  feet  and  ankles  and  legs, 
strengthen  some  of  the  leg  and  trunk  muscles,  and  relieve  the 
brain  of  blood-pressure.  Do  not  go  on  hopping  when  once 
you  begin  to  feel  out  of  breath  or  at  all  tired.  Stop  then  and 
either  breathe  deeply  and  fully,  but  without  strain,  or  else 
relax. 

I  have  described  a  relaxing  exercise  on  page  46  of  a  little 
shilling  book  called  “  Curative  Exercises.”  I  quote  from  it 
here  : 

Cease — that  is  a  better  word  than  “stop  ” — and  keeping  your  lips 
gently  closed  (not  your  teeth  clenched),  breathe  deeply  and  fully  in 
through  your  nostrils,  hold  the  breath  a  moment  or  two,  then  let  it 
ooze  out  slowly,  as  an  india-rubber  bladder  empties  itself  of  air. 

And,  as  you  let  it  ooze  out  slowly — please  read  these  words  slowly, 
too  !  — let  the  muscles  of  your  hand  grow  limp  and  dead  ;  let  your 
fingers  and  hands  and  arms  hang  down  quite  heavy  by  your  side 
like  bits  of  sodden  cotton- wool  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  string.  Do 
not  “  hurry  up.”  Stay  there  relaxed  like  a  drooping  plant.  And — 
for  you  are  in  private  now  and  need  not  shrink  from  behaving 
sensibly — smile.  Let  your  eye-muscles  relax. 

Every  time  you  exhale,  exhale  not  only  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
other  poisons,  but  also  all  ideas  of  worry,  all  anxiety,  all  fear,  all 
hurry,  all  ill-nature,  all  resentment,  all  ugliness,  all  effort  and 
striving,  all  doubt.  Sink  down,  and  call  up  in  your  memory  and 
imagination  things  sweet  and  restful — for  instance,  the  delicious 
moment  that  comes  after  the  relief  of  toothache. 

Then,  when  you  are  tranquil,  when  you  feel  no  feelings  against 
anyone  or  anything  (or  even  against  yourself),  quietly  lift  up  your 
head,  and,  as  you  take  a  deep  and  full  breath  in  through  your 
nostrils,  open  your  eyes,  pause  for  a  few  moments,  and  come  back 
into  the  world  and  know  that  in  future  your  health,  your  sanity, 
your  poise,  your  power  will  depend  not  only  on  food,  but  also  on 
repose. 

The  three  articles  that  are  concluded  here  offer  only  a  few 
suggestions  of  different  types  of  exercises  that  seem  to  me 
valuable  for  sedentary  workers  and  many  others.  May  I 
finish  with  a  word  of  advice  ?  Take  an  interest  in  scientific 
physical  culture  for  your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  you  teach.  The  simple  little  movements  that  I  have 
tried  to  describe  will,  I  believe,  form  the  nucleus  of  really  im¬ 
portant  investigation  and  experimentation  along  new  lines. 
Do  not  rely  on  any  one  “  system,”  however  well  advertised. 


Rely  on  yourself ;  make  up  your  own  exercises  ;  take  a  real 
pride  in  your  own  physical  inventions  ;  regard  the  culture  of 
your  body  as  a  recreation  in  the  literal  and  also  in  the  later 
meanings  of  the  word.  Do  not  associate  physical  culture  with 
the  idea  of  unpleasant  duty ;  associate  it  with  the  idea  of  a 
hobby  in  which  you  can  develop  originality. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

By  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  M.A.,  Sherborne  School. 


Nothing  is  harder  to  teach  than  the  cultivation  of  taste  — 
the  beginnings  of  a  real  enjoyment  in  the  masterpieces  of 
the  English  language.  No  modern  master  who  is  at  once  a 
keen  and  clear  thinker,  and  not  given  to  wilful  blindness 
as  to  the  results  of  much  so-called  teaching,  can  neglect  the 
obvious  fact  that  those  things  that  are  carefully  thrust  down 
a  boy’s  throat  at  school  are  the  very  things  he  instinctively 
avoids  afterwards.  Personally  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  I  learnt  absolutely  no  English  at 
school.  From  the  classics  and  mathematics  I  have,  because 
I  specialized  in  each,  a  distinct  and  inevitable  aversion,  but 
for  English,  which  I  first  learnt  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Dr.  de  Selincourt  at  Oxford,  I  have  a  more  real 
passion  than  for  any  subject  I  have  ever  taken  in  hand — 
a  passion  that  will  certainly  remain  as  the  predominant 
feature  of  my  life  as  long  as  I  live. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  peculiar  dread  that  I  confront  a  class 
for  the  first  time  in  order  to  inspire  in  them  a  zeal  for 
English  literature,  fearful  and  trembling  lest,  instead  of 
inspiring  them  with  any  zeal,  I  shall  not  rather  drive  out 
any  seeds  of  love  for  the  great  masters  of  English  already 
sown  by  desultory  reading  at  odd  times  in  out-of-the-way 
places. 

After  five  years  of  such  teaching  I  am  still  uncertain 
whether  the  best  way  would  not  be  to  put  Shakespeares  and 
Chaucers,  Miltons  and  Wordsworths,  Addisons  and  Scotts 
— in  fact,  all  the  myriad  giants  and  gods  of  literature — in 
front  of  them,  and  let  the  boys  browse  to  their  hearts’  content 
while  I  sit  correcting  mathematical  exercises,  ready  to  be 
consulted  by  individuals  only  when  an  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulty  arises.  Up  to  now,  however,  I  have  given  way  to 
temptation  every  time  and  persisted  in  giving  elaborate 
discourses  on  every  author,  read  in  the  course  of  a  term 
commenting  on  the  life  and  times,  the  predecessors  and 
scucessors  of  the  man  under  consideration,  and  generally 
unloading  my  brain  of  all  that  it  knows,  much  that  it  conjec¬ 
tures,  and  a  great  deal  about  which  it  is  really  ignorant.  All  the 
time  I  find  in  my  heart  of  hearts  that  I  am  trying  to  defend 
myself — that  is,  that  I  feel  that  something,  I  know  not  quite 
what,  is  wrong,  and  that  I  am  not  working  on  ideal  lines. 
Yet,  as  I  said,  the  temptation  to  talk  is  too  great.  Custom 
and  tradition  are  too  much  for  me,  and  my  own  personal 
idiosycrasies  mingle  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers,  so  that, 
instead  of  reading  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  unpolluted,  un¬ 
defiled,  they  get  a  strange  mixture  of  Maisean- Shakespeare  and 
Maisean-Chaucer.  I  attempt  to  delude  myself  into  believing 
that  by  this  means  I  redouble  their  pleasure  and  halve  their 
difficulties,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  to  be  right ; 
but  if  Arnold  Bennett’s  thesis  is  true — that,  just  as  a  man  who 
wishes  to  become  +1  at  golf  has  to  work  like  a  galley  slave 
to  accomplish  his  object,  so  he  who  would  acquire  taste  in 
literature  must  work  with  all  his  faculties  sharpened,  ready  to 
combat  fatigue  and  undergo  heavy  and  arduous  labour  in 
order  to  attain  his  end — if  this  thesis  is  true,  then  my  ex¬ 
traneous  help  will  only  hinder  their  ultimate  pleasure  and 
double  their  difficulties  after  they  leave  me.  A  cricket  pro¬ 
fessional  does  not  play  your  game  for  you  ;  he  gives  you, 
when  necessary,  a  clue  ;  he  teaches  you  what  to  avoid  and 
then  sits  tight  and  watches  you.  Much  in  the  same  way,  I 
take  it,  does  the  ideal  teacher  inculcate  enthusiasm  for  reading 
in  the  right  way. 

I  find  also  from  the  start  thousands  of  misconceptions 
arise  about  the  use  of  reading,  which  I  have  to  eradicate  be¬ 
fore  I  can  begin  to  teach  anything.  For  instance,  nearly  every 
boy  with  whom  I  come  into  contact  seems  to  be  possessed  of 
an  extraordinary  theory,  closely  allied  to  snobbishness,  that 
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the  aim  of  reading  the  best  books  is  to  improve  the  mind  in 
some  subtle  way,  to  pass  examinations,  to  amuse  the  hours  of 
leisure,  to  show  his  superiority  to  his  neighbours  or  the  girl 
on  the  pier  with  her  paper-covered  Garvice  or  Corelli,  or, 
worst  of  all,  to  be  able  to  say  he  has  read  them  and  com¬ 
pare  everything  that  happens  to  him  to  something  in 
classical  literature,  like  the  wholesale  underwear  provider, 
Tarleton,  in  Shaw’s  “  Misalliance.”  It  never  seems  to  cross 
his  mind  that  reading  is  life,  that  he  might  just  as  well 
— nay,  rather,  he  were  better  to  —  go  without  his  meals 
than  without  good  books. 

Good  reading  is  the  secret  of  good  living ;  great  literature 
properly  read  enables  a  man  to  understand  the  beauty  of  the 
■fields  and  the  woods  and  the  lakes  and  the  mountains  and  the 
rivers  and  the  sea,  the  ecstasy  of  living,  and  the  right  and 
only  true  way  towards  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  his 
fellows.  If  reading  does  not  do  this,  then  the  reader  is 
wasting  his  time  and  not  really  reading  at  all.  He  needs 
to  be  taught,  he  needs  to  work  harder,  he  needs  to  readjust 
his  theory  of  life  altogether.  I  find  that  I  have  to  remind 
boy  after  boy  of  my  own  personal  failings  in  bygone  years  by 
quoting  the  time  when  I  thought  that  good  reading  meant 
the  being  seen  with  a  book  like  Bradley’s  “  Shakespearean 
Tragedy  ”  always  in  my  hands,  always  apparently  poring 
over  it,  never  in  reality  either  fathoming  its  depth  or  the 
least  interested  in  its  contents.  That  I  could  ever  have  been 
such  an  appalling  fool  is  a  salutary  lesson  to  me  even  now, 
and  I  find  the  mere  recital  of  past  follies  of  this  nature  does 
me  good  and  my  form  no  harm.  Having  started  with  some 
such  remarks  as  these  to  a  fresh  class  of  boys  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  term,  I  then  tell  them  to  procure  a  copy  of  Lamb’s 
“  Essays,”  the  selection  of  the  thirty  best  short  stories  in  the 
English  language  published  in  “  The  World’s  Classics  ” 
(No.  193),  and  either  B.  M.  Leonard’s  or  Miss  S.  L.  Edwards’s 
“  Anthology  of  English  Prose  ”  (I  am,  of  course,  only  dealing 
in  this  article  with  the  teaching  of  prose).  I  do  not  set  an 
essay  on  “  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones,”  or  “  Bachalet’s  System  of  Locomotion,”  or  “  The 
Question  of  the  Par  East,”  or  “Modern  Politics,”  interesting 
and  important  as  these  are  at  a  later  stage.  My  first  three 
preparations  at  least  are  “  Bead  on,”  “  Bead  on,”  “  Bead  on.” 
Often  in  class,  so  little  time  does  the  modern  public-school 
boy  get  to  himself  out  of  school,  do  I  hold  myself  in  and 
refuse  to  pander  to  my  inclination  to  talk  and  explain,  and 
just  go  on  with  my  own  work  and  let  the  form  go  on  reading. 
Only  when  they  have  had  a  real  chance  of  steeping  themselves 
in  one  or  more  of  these  books  do  I  step  in  at  all,  and  then  at 
first  only  after  the  nature  of  the  following  dialogue  : — 

I :  “  Well,  Jenkins,  how’s  Lamb  going?  Bored  P  ” 

J.  :  “  No,  sir.” 

I :  “  Truly  ?  You  really  like  all  the  essays  immensely  P  ” 

J. :  “  Well,  not  quite  all,  sir.” 

I:  “That’s  more  like  it.  Tell  me  off-hand  which  you  like 
and  which  you  don’t.” 

J. :  “I  like  the  thing  about  roast  pig  awfully,  but  ‘  Dream 
Children  ’  and  ‘  Grace  before  Meat  ’  struck  me  as  dull.” 

I :  “  What  about  ‘  Imperfect  Sympathies  ’  P  ” 

J.  :  “I  didn’t  read  that,  sir;  the  title  put  me  off”  ;  and  so 
on. 

I  then  try  to  explain  that  it  is  only  natural  that  a  great 
deal  of  all  they  are  reading  will  at  a  first  reading  bore  them 
intensely,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  remember  that  this 
boredom  proves  a  narrowness  and  a  film  over  their  inner 
vision  which  can  only  be  widened  and  removed  by  assiduous 
and  energetic  toil.  I  then,  giving  way  to  temptation,  try  to 
show  wherein  lie  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  such  an  essay 
as  “  Dream  Children  ”  by  giving  the  form  some  facts  about 
Lamb’s  life,  with  the  result  that,  in  many  cases,  I  see  boys’ 
faces  light  up  with  sudden  recognition  of  some  greatness  in 
it  that  had  escaped  them  before. 

That  there  is  something  valuable  to  be  gleaned  even  from  a 
master  came  home  to  me  with  force  when  I  asked  a  boy  the 
other  day  what  he  had  read  in  the  holidays.  When  he  re¬ 
plied,  “Nothing  much  but  Nash’s  and  the  Bed  Magazine,” 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  read  Kipling’s  story  about  Hervey. 
He  said  he  had,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it.  I  then  told 
him  the  story  about  Dr.  Johnson,  and  “  if  you  were  to  call 
a  dog  ‘  Hervey  ’  I  should  love  him,”  and  it  was  a  rare  plea¬ 
sure  to  see  the  sudden  light  on  his  face  as  he  realized  in  full 


force  the  appeal  and  magic  of  the  story ;  just  the  one  clue 
had  been  lacking.  This  is  one  instance  out  of  thousands. 

In  my  London  Matriculation  class  I  find  myself  giving  out 
a  question  from  an  old  paper  requiring  comments  on,  say, 
nine  Shakespearean  characters.  Lucky  are  the  boys  who  get 
50  per  cent,  right.  I  then  set  apart  preparations  for  the 
reading  of  several  plays.  When  these  plays  are  read,  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  form  have  not  gleaned  all  that  might 
be  expected,  and  proceed  to  take  one  scene  in  detail,  quietly 
explaining  points  that  might  have  escaped  them,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  in  “  Henry  IV,”  Part  I,  where  Falstaff  says 
“  their  points  being  broke,”  and  is  interrupted  by  the  ragging 
Poins,  “  Then  fell  their  hose.”  I  explain  the  pun  on  the  word 
“  points  ”  as  meaning  both  “  braces  ”  and  the  points  of  a 
lance,  and  the  form  at  once  are  delighted ;  or,  again,  in 
“  Macbeth,”  when  Macbeth,  knowing  full  well  that  Banquo  is 
to  die,  says  :  “  Fail  not  our  feast  ” — to  which  Banquo  rejoins  : 
“  My  lord,  I  will  not,”  and  does  not,  for  his  ghost  keeps  the 
appointment,  wellnigh  unhinging  Macbeth’s  brain.  Such 
typical  explanations  lead  the  form  to  read  with  greater  care 
in  order  to  see  for  themselves  other  striking  features  that 
would  escape  the  ordinary  casual  reader. 

When  I  think  that  a  sufficient  number  of  essays,  short 
stories,  and  extracts  from  the  anthology  have  been  read,  I 
take  one  piece  that  all  have  finished,  and  we  endeavour  col¬ 
lectively  to  find  out  precisely  how  the  author  gained  his  effect, 
how  far  his  individuality  permeates  the  selection,  how  much 
he  differs  in  style,  form,  and  matter  from  other  men  of  his 
own  and  then  of  far  remote  ages.  We  then  compare,  say, 
a  piece  of  Walter  Pater’s  “Leonardo  da  Vinci”  with  Sir 
Thomas  Malory’s  “  Morte  d’ Arthur  ”  and  Dryden’s  “  Pre¬ 
faces  ”  to  see  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the  writing  of 
prose  in  the  passing  ages.  In  the  same  hour,  in  order  to 
relieve  any  possible  monotony,  each  boy  makes  lists  of  words 
out  of  any  one  essay  which  he  does  not  properly  understand 
and  endeavours  to  supplant  them  in  the  text  by  synonyms — 
a  most  useful  exercise,  for  this  teaches  him,  as  often  as  not, 
how  frequently  an  author  has  used  the  one  word  which  will 
exactly  fit  the  context  and  how  any  other  word,  however 
similar,  would  entirely  alter  the  meaning  which  the  author 
is  endeavouring  to  convey. 

From  this  we  pass  on  to,  say,  a  short  story  like  “  Mark- 
heim,”  and  notice  how  essential  it  is  that  the  short-story 
teller,  above  all  men,  must  keep  his  njind  on  the  one  main 
fact  he  wishes  to  present — how  everything  is  sacrificed  to  this 
unity  of  aim,  how  every  sentence  has  somehow  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  narrative,  and  how  the  elimination  of  a  para¬ 
graph  would  ruin  the  whole  effect.  After  an  hour  spent  in 
school  in  this  way  the  form  will  disperse — not,  as  before,  to 
reading  more,  but  to  construct  a  short  story  with  “  Mark- 
heim  ”  as  a  model,  to  concoct  a  skeleton  essay — that  is,  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end — not  in  words,  but  in  thoughts 
(for  my  form  naturally  know  the  very  important  story  told  of 
Dumas,  'who  met  a  man  and  informed  him  that  he  had  just 
finished  a  play,  to  which  the  other  replied  :  “  May  I  read  it  P  ” 
“Oh!  it’s  not  written,”  said  the  author),  to  compile  lists  of 
synonyms,  or  to  produce  a  series  of  original  criticisms  on 
a  scene  of  a  play  they  have  recently  read,  just  as  it  takes 
their  fancy. 

Notice  that  immense  scope  is  given  as  to  the  preparation 
done.  I  do  not  believe  my  form  to  be  all  Poets  Laureate, 
capable  of  turning  out  poems  on  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  to  order.  I  like  them  to  work  as  tire  fit  takes  them — 
on  one  out  of  a  thousand  suggested  subjects.  To  pin  a  boy 
down  to  write  an  essay  on  one  particular  subject,  about  which 
he  may  know  nothing  or  at  the  moment  care  very  little  is  the 
height  of  folly.  My  boys  write  on  subjects  on  which  they 
are,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  keen,  and  on  subjects  about 
which  they  are,  up  to  a  point,  quite  familiar.  What  I  mean 
is  that  in  May  I  take  essay  after  essay  on  birds’-nests  from 
my  natural  historians,  because  they  get  out  every  day  into 
the  country  and  see  something  fresh,  something  strange. 

My  Debating  Society  devotees,  strongly  biased,  write  in¬ 
variably  on  some  passing  political  event,  and  I  do  my  best 
to  quarrel.  My  Irishmen  write  quite  naturally  on  what  to 
them  is  the  one  pressing  question  of  the  day.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  I  am  an  editor  in  miniature,  who  is  in  the  happy 
situation  of  having  to  refuse  no  sort  of  work  so  long  as  it  is 
true,  so  long  as  it  is  honest,  and  dishonesty  vanishes  very 
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quickly  in  a  society  where  each  member  has  to  submit  his 
work  to  the  severe  task  of  reading  it  aloud  to  the  critical 
audience  of  his  own  form  companions,  each  of  whom  makes 
notes  while  it  is  being  read,  and  is  encouraged  to  read  his 
criticism  aloud  immediately  afterwards.  Knowing  that  he  is 
a  fool  when  he  criticizes  adversely  the  work  of  a  genius  that 
bores  him,  when  it  comes  to  the  immature  expression  of  a 
boy  of  his  own  standing  he  lets  himself  go  and  gains  immense 
satisfaction  from  the  detection  of  loose  phraseology,  loose 
thought,  and  bad  craftsmanship  in  his  contemporaries.  But 
while,  by  the  way,  I  agree  that  a  boy  is  only  exposing  his  own 
ignorance  and  need  for  harder  work  if  he  is  frankly  bored  by 
the  work  of  a  man  who  is  universally  recognized  as  a  genius, 
I  do  think  and  always  insist  that  a  boy  should  have  professed 
affection  for  one  great  man  at  the  expense  of  another. 

To  expect  all  boys  to  be  able  to  read  with  obvious  delight 
all  the  novels  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens  is  to  expect 
an  impossibility,  while  the  reading  of  a  novel  of  the  length  of 
the  average  Scott  in  form  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time.  My  worst 
failures  (and  he  who  is  constantly  experimenting  gets  many 
of  these)  have  been  the  attempts  to  rouse  interest  in  the  great 
novelists  by  treating  them  as  a  form  subject.  That  they 
should  ever  be  set  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board 
Examinations  only  goes  to  prove  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
the  examiners.  A  boy  either  reads  a  Scott  or  Dickens  novel 
for  sheer  delight  or  not  at  all.  He  is  certainly  not  going 
to  gain  any  sort  of  profit  by  remembering  words  or  contexts  ; 
plays,  essays,  criticisms  are  different.  Examinations  may  be 
(I  very  much  doubt  it)  of  some  value  here,  but  to  examine  a 
boy  in  a  novel  is  a  foul  perversion  of  rights.  You  might  as 
well  give  him  a  written  examination  in  his  letters  home  or 
his  cricket  scores  or  his  talks  and  walks  with  his  most 
intimate  friend.  It  is  an  outrage  on  his  liberties.  A  boy 
reads,  not  that  he  may  be  able  to  retail  all  the  quaint  conceits 
and  difficulties  of  the  book  read,  but  so  that  he  may  enjoy 
life  better,  and  understand  it  more,  as  I  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  he  may  come  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  write 
himself,  to  express  in  words  his  inmost  thoughts,  his  per¬ 
sonality.  His  essays  should  be  the  best  expression  of  his  own 
identity,  something  to  keep,  by  which  he  may  gauge  his 
capabilities,  progress,  and  character — something  to  which  he 
can  look  back  from  time  to  time  and  say :  “  Thus  and  thus 
was  I  last  term.  Well,  I  know  better  now,  any  way.”  There 
is  only  one  reason  why  he  should  write  at  all — because  he  has 
something  to  say,  something  that  nobody  else  could  say, 
something  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  nobody  else  has 
ever  said.  It  is  to  this  end  and  that  which  I  expressed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  article  that  we  teach  him  English  at  all. 
Both  the  Army  and  the  London  Matriculation  require  that 
we  should  teach  our  boys  precis,  and  I  find  this  an  invaluable, 
if  not  altogether  an  imaginative,  exercise.  To  wrest  the  heart 
out  of  a  passage  requires,  in  some  slight  degree,  the  same 
powers  which  characterized  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  genius  led 
him  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book  where  other  more  ter¬ 
restrial  mortals  would  wade  through  page  after  page,  chapter 
after  chapter,  fearful  lest  something  of  worth  escape  them. 
To  be  able  quickly  to  epitomize,  to  gauge  the  thought  behind 
the  words  is  no  mean  advantage,  whether  it  is  in  short  or 
long  works,  and  he  who  is  capable  of  making  a  satisfactory 
analysis  of  a  thousand  words  will  in  the  end  be  able  to  repro¬ 
duce  clearly  and  coherently  the  substance  of  a  hundred 
thousand  without  missing  much. 

I  do  not  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
before  I  have  made  some  comments  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
Caldwell  Cook,  who  has  lately  issued  his  fourth  volume  in 
the  series  of  “Perse  Play  Books”:  — “The  Play  Method  of 
Teaching  Prose.”  I  cannot  enter  into  a  full  criticism  of  this 
work,  for  he  has  not  long  been  teaching,  nor  has  he  shown 
us  much  of  the  results  of  his  methods  on  boys  of  the  age  we 
meet  with  at  public  schools  ;  but,  by  reproducing  the  "short 
prose  works  of  his  pupils  aged  from  ten  to  thirteen  years,  he 
has  done  us  invaluable  service  by  showing  where  ordinary 
sane  treatment  leads  us.  There  are,  of  course,  hundreds  of  us 
all  more  or  less  pioneers  who  could  publish  work  of  the  same 
type,  original,  praiseworthy,  encouraging ;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
have  one  man  as  a  stock  example,  to  whom  we  can  point  as 
the  average  modern  schoolmaster,  who  is  no  longer  content  to 
travel  on  the  stereotyped  lines  of  his  ancestors,  but  is  going 
to  carve  out  a  new  path  of  salvation  for  himself.  For  the 


sake,  then,  of  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  his  methods 
I  will  endeavour,  very  shortly,  to  acquaint  you  with  his  ideas. 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  he  makes  the  stirring  of  the 
imagination  a  sine  qua  non.  Unless  your  object  is  to  rouse 
hidden  faculties,  to  give  the  soul  wings,  you  had  better  leave 
the  teaching  of  English  alone.  On  that  point  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed.  Secondly,  he  urges  that  his  object  is  to  make 
lessons  enjoyable.  Those  who  have  read  the  works  of  “  Fourth 
Form,”  Edmond  Holmes,  and  Dr.  Maria  Montessori  will 
at  once  recognize  that  here  is  another  adherent  of  theirs. 
Again,  there  are  very  few  modern  schoolmasters  who  do  not 
try,  heart  and  soul,  first  to  make  such  lessons  as  are  essential 
a  source  of  true  joy  and  interest  to  their  pupils.  This 
obviously,  as  I  have  said  twice  before,  is  the  true  end  of 
education. 

In  order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Cook  advocates  an  imitation  of  the 
best  models,  and  gives  as  an  example  a  series  of  splendid  boy 
essays  founded  on  Leigh  Hunt’s  “A  Now.”  The  difficulty,  of 
course,  that  attaches  to  this  is  that  the  originality  and  inven¬ 
tion  which  he  and  all  of  us  maintain  is  of  such  paramount 
importance  are  apt  to  disappear  if  any  rigid  attempt  at  imita¬ 
tion  is  made.  I  am  of  opinion  that  any  imitation  ought  to  be 
of  an  absolutely  unconscious  kind.  We  read  the  Bible,  we 
read  Shakespeare,  and,  all  unwittingly,  our  style  is  modelled 
to  a  certain  extent  on  each  of  these.  Carefully  to  model 
oneself  on  Pater  or  Stevenson  would  be  disastrous,  even  when 
we  grew  up,  and  would  be  far  worse  for  us  as  boys.  I  therefore 
reluctantly  part  company  with  Mr.  Cook  on  this  point,  though 
I  would  beg  readers  to  read  for  themselves  his  arguments 
on  this  point,  to  which  I  feel  I  have  scarcely  done  justice. 
Following  on  this,  Mr.  Cook  gives  us  his  scheme  of  marking. 
Each  essay  shown  up  in  his  form  has  so  many  marks 
attached  for  invention,  so  many  for  expression,  so  many  for 
neatness. 

Now  I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  all  the  marks  I 
ever  give — a  to  y  (I  never  mark  in  the  arithmetical  sense  ; 
if  boys  cannot  work  without  that  goad  they  are  not  really 
working  in  the  true  sense  at  all) — I  give  for  one  thing  only, 
impression.  The  impression  the  essay  makes  on  me  is  either 
a,  /§,  y  with  plus  or  minus.  As  most  of  my  boys  are  can¬ 
didates  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  their  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  spelling  are  obviously  good  ;  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  an  essay  can  only  be  marked  in  one  way,  and  that  is 
by  the  impression  it  makes  on  you  at,  say,  the  third  reading. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  in  which  to  describe  further 
Mr.  Cook’s  interesting  experiments,  but  I  would,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  draw  the  attention  of  all  readers  to  his  remarks 
on  the  spirit  of  groups  as  opposed  to  the  individual.  He  is 
firmly  convinced  that  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
efforts  of  the  last  two  years  is  due,  in  the  main,  to  the  fact 
that  his  classes  work  together  as  a  corporate  body,  and  tend 
to  have  a  corporate  mind,  so  that  the  outpouring  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  member  is  the  outpouring  of  a  unit  belonging  really 
to  a  larger  body,  and  thereby  possessed  of  some  of  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  corporation.  He  does  better  work  and  true 
work  because  of  his  membership  than  he  would  if  he  were  a 
single  individual  working  alone.  It  is  an  interesting  idea, 
and,  to  my  mind,  worth  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Cook’s  ideas  put 
together.  Most  of  his  other  notions  have  been  in  use  for  five 
or  six  years  at  least  in  various  schools  with  much  the  same 
result;  but  in  this  theory,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  is 
really  a  pioneer,  and  in  this  belief  I  wish  him,  as  one  dis¬ 
coverer  to  another,  good  luck  in  his  voyage,  and  may  he 
attain  the  results  he  deserves  ! 


Resignation  of  the  Head  Master  of  Bradfield  College. — The- 
Rev.  H.  Costley  White,  who  in  1910  succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray  aa 
Warden  and  Head  Master  of  Bradfield  College,  near  Reading,  has- 
tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  Christinas. 

At  Leeds  University,  on  the  17th  inst.,  M.  Emile  Verhaeren,  the 
Belgian  poet,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 
Prof.  Gordon,  who  wore  officer’s  uniform,  in  presenting  M.  Ver¬ 
haeren,  said  that  the  University  conveyed  to  him  by  the  symbolic 
ceremony  its  sense  of  his  value  to  the  world  as  a  great  poet,  a  great 
patriot,  and  a  great  man.  If  any  man  in  these  recent  months  was 
conscious  of  surprise  at  the  tragic  resolution  of  Belgium  in  face  of 
force  so  tyrannous  and  overwhelming,  let  him  read  the  poems  of 
Verhaeren. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION.* 

Translated  by  S.  E.  Howe. 


We  call  the  present  century  the  child’s  century,  and  imagine 
that  we  have  reached  the  height  of  educational  possibilities, 
because  our  methods  are  apparently  so  perfected  ;  in  reality, 
our  century  is  much  weaker  in  educational  strength  and  decision 
than  the  preceding  centuries,  when  faith  was  more  common. 
The  study  of  transient  facts  alone  cannot  produce  discipline ; 
only  eternal  truth  can  do  so,  and  the  former  only  if  it  is  com¬ 
bined  with  such  truth.  But  because  immutable  truth  is  no 
longer  acceptable,  many  modern  parents  refrain  from  author¬ 
itatively  regulating  the  moral  development  of  their  children. 
Their  own  convictions  are  so  hypothetical  and  hazy  that  they 
feel  unable  to  influence  even  their  babies.  The  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  therefore,  is  that  the  young  generation  rule  over 
and  dictate  to  their  elders  as  to  how  they  wish  to  be  brought 
up.  The  following  words  of  a  critic  who  lived  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  are  descriptive  also  of  to-day : — 
“Formerly  the  teacher  aimed  at  raising  the  child  to  his 
own  level ;  to-day,  however,  he  prostrates  himself  before 
the  child.”  Truly,  the  teacher  who  does  not  kneel  to  God 
must  soon  come  to  do  so  to  the  child,  and  its  wishes  will 
become  the  guiding  standard  of  education.  When  education 
ceases  to  be  directed  by  Him  who  has  overcome  the  world, 
but  takes  its  lead  merely  from  the  observation  of  human  life, 
then  adaptation  to  the  human — the  all  too  human — must  pre¬ 
dominate.  The  teacher,  in  that  case,  will  lack  the  liberating 
strength  which  is  gained  only  by  Union  with  the  higher  life. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deepest  conviction  at  this  point 
that,  for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  a  Christianity  which 
no  longer  accepts  the  Son  of  God,  and  which  looks  upon  itself 
as  a  temporary  and  relative  phenomenon,  has  lost  its  efficacy 
for  character  training,  and  has  no  authority  over  the  crushing 
power  of  the  temporal.  By  making  Jesus  a  man  liable  to 
error  we  lose  our  hold  on  reliable  truth.  The  Redeemer  of 
the  world  is  then  lost  in  the  great  whirlwind  of  souls  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  by  history.  We  can  almost  hear  the  howling  of 
the  storm  as  it  drives  the  generations  restlessly  along. 
Everything  is  relative,  subjective— all  is  evolution.  No 
longer  is  there  certainty  in  life  and  in  death,  and  the  words 
“  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away,”  are,  in  that  case,  nothing  else  but  the  raving 
presumption  of  a  lunatic. 

To  the  unbelieving  modern  man,  and  also  to  the  majority 
of  men  holding  latitudinarian  views,  the  doctrine  of  the  In¬ 
carnation  is  a  stumbling-block.  But  another  generation  will 
arise  which,  born  and  bred  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  God, 
will,  through  this  same  alienation,  grow  to  understand  anew 
how  truly  this  doctrine  answers  the  deepest  needs  of  the  soul. 
Those  of  us  who  have  come  out  of  unbelief  into  Christian 
truth — we,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  doctrine 
which  represents  Christ  as  mere  man.  It  offers  us  nothing, 
and  is  unable  to  explain  our  experience  of  the  Saviour. 
Napoleon  once  said,  “  Believe  me,  I  can  understand  man — 
Christ  was  more  than  mere  man.”  He  who  understands 
human  nature,  and  also  himself,  cannot  contemplate  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ  without  being  compelled  to  exclaim, 
“  My  Lord  and  my  God.” 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Son  of  God  the  foundation  of  all 
true  education  is  to  be  found.  In  the  Son  of  God  the  Creator 
stoops  to  the  creature  and  draws  him  up  to  Himself.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  expresses  this  idea  in  terse  language :  “  God  has 
become  man  so  that  we  should  learn  from  a  man  how  to 
become  like  God.” 

And  now  as  to  the  definite  aim.  What  is  the  attitude  of 
modern  education  towards  precision  of  aim  P  As  character 
and  consciousness  of  purpose  are  practically  identical,  such 
precision  decides  the  results  of  character-training.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  quality  is  often  lacking. 
All  the  merely  “  human  ”  ideals  are  tainted  by  the  results  of 
our  frailty,  and  are  unable,  therefore,  to  raise  man  above 

*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Forster,  of  Vienna,  at 
the  Eighteenth  German  Evangelical  Educational  Congress  held  at 
Cassel,  1913. 


himself.  As  the  laws  of  mathematics  must  be  known  in  order 
to  control  external  nature,  so  we  need  purified  ideals  and 
principles  to  regulate  passions  and  desires.  He  who  has 
overcome  the  world  and  has  actually  reached  the  goal — only 
He  can  lead  us  into  a  clear  consciousness  of  aim  ;  without 
Him  we  grope  in  dimness  of  perception. 

By  many  modern  idealists  a  new  password  is  given  out  to 
the  world  :  Self-Redemption.  This  is  a  Utopian  dream,  re¬ 
vealing  an  absolute  lack  of  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
reminding  us  of  the  story  told  by  Baron  Mlinchhausen  about 
the  man  who  pulled  himself  out  of  a  bog  by  his  own  hair. 
True,  man’s  higher  self  should  co-operate  in  this  work  of 
redemption,  but,  unfortunately,  this  higher  self  is  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  lower  desires — pride,  selfishness,  vanity,  the 
craving  for  domination — and  is  so  utterly  without  defined 
purpose  of  aim,  that  it  will  awaken  to  the  full  consciousness 
of  its  own  being  and  destiny  only  when  it  beholds  the  glorious 
perfection  of  Christ.  As  in  the  day  of  creation,  earth  was 
divided  from  water  and  light  from  darkness,  so  the  differences 
of  our  two-fold  nature  become  apparent  in  the  light  of  Christ. 
We  are  then  given  a  firm  vantage-ground  from  which  to  re¬ 
organize  the  chaos  of  our  inner  life  :  what  is  high  and  what  is 
low  become  distinct.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  find 
a  verse  which  expresses  most  graphically  the  process  by  which 
Divine  Truth  penetrates  into  man’s  heart.  “The  Word  of 
God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  cf  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.” 

The  present-day  hazy  cult  of  personality  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  aims  of  modern  educationists  are  not  determined  or 
dictated  by  Christianity  ;  hence  the  ideal  of  personality  is  only 
the  reflex  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  human  soul.  A  clear 
distinction  is  no  longer  drawn  between  the  carnal  and  the 
spiritual,  the  inward  and  the  outward  world.  Character- 
buildiug  on  such  a  basis  lacks  the  essential  qualities  of 
decision  and  firmness  of  aim.  If  we  consider  the  results  of 
this  propaganda,  we  find  much  aggressive  self-assertion, 
pushing  of  self,  and  vanity,  and  many  actions  which  are  in 
reality  caused  by  the  dictates  of  sensual  passion — all  these 
are  justified  by  ascribing  them  to  “the  following  out  of  one’s 
personality.”  Napoleon  was  one  day  reviewing  a  regiment 
when  a  corporal  stepped  forward  and  said:  “Your  Majesty, 
I  am  made  of  the  wood  out  of  which  majors  are  carved.” 
“  I  will  remember  you  when  I  require  a  wooden  major,”  was 
the  Emperor’s  reply.  Much  of  the  present-day  culture  of  the 
ego,  with  its  self-consciousness  and  insistence,  reminds  one  of 
this  soldier,  and  must,  like  him,  be  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  ridiculous. 

An  equal  want  of  precision  strikes  us  in  the  conceptions  of 
self-respect  and  the  sense  of  honour  as  they  are  represented  in 
modern  literature.  To  the  Americans  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  brought  to  the  front  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
appeal  to  self-respect  and  to  the  sense  of  honour,  and  of  having- 
done  this  from  a  new  point  of  view.  There  is  a  distinct  need 
for  these  two  conceptions  to  be  clearly  defined  and  Christian¬ 
ized.  Surely  the  first  question  is :  “  Which  self  is  to  be 
respected  ? ” 

There  is  a  form  of  self-respect  which  comes  from  an  un¬ 
enlightened  conscience,  and,  though  keeping  man  from  a  good 
deal  of  what  is  low  and  mean,  leads  him  away  from  a  deeper 
truth  and  on  to  self-sufficiency,  which  results  ultimately  in 
the  death  of  the  soul.  Such  self-sufficiency  is  incompatible 
with  a  “  broken  and  contrite  heart.”  As  to  the  sense  of 
honour,  we  know  only  too  well  how  greatly  that  is  influenced 
by  unchastened  self-consciousness  and  slavish  dependence  on 
outside  opinion  ;  therefore,  the  fostering  of  these  feelings 
must  intensify  the  opaqueness  of  character.  Do  we  not  know 
how  the  sense  of  honour,  unless  regulated  by  the  highest 
forces  of  character,  may  become  a  motive  for  crimes  of 
passion  ?  The  greater  the  place  we  assign  to  self-respect  and 
honour  in  our  educational  systems,  the  more  careful  we  must 
be  to  liberate  these  feelings  from  all  alloy,  by  instilling  ideals 
which  are  spiritually  clear.  Only  the  Christian  religion,  by 
the  brightness  of  its  light,  can  divide  the  higher  from  the 
lower ;  it  defines  unmistakably  the  tendencies  which  lead 
upwards  from  those  which  lead  downwards ;  it  purifies  the 
idea  of  honour  and  prohibits  its  union  with  foolish  and 
dangerous  emotions.  It  alone  gives  the  necessary  precision 
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to  the  conception  cf  self-respect,  and  it  prevents  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  should  be  eradicated,  from  being  nourished. 

•  And  now  a  word  about  the  universality  of  aim.  He  who 
penetrates  profoundly  into  the  laws  governing  character 
will  realize  how  exceedingly  important  is  a  right  balance  of 
influencing  agencies.  Every  virtue  can  become  a  vice,  unless 
it  is  balanced  by  other  forces  and  acquires  right  proportions 
which  can  be  gained  only  by  a  vision  of  human  completeness. 

In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death”  can  also  imply  that 
our  best  and  most  vital  tendencies  may  lead  to  the  death  of 
■the  soul  if  once  they  get  a  one-sided  sway  over  us.  They 
require  the  correcting  and  complementing  influences  of  other 
■equally  important  spiritual  forces.  But  herein  lies  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  guidance  given  by  Christ  to  the  soul,  that  the 
Saviour  is  above  all  human  one-sidedness — that  He  unites 
■qualities  apparently  incompatible— love  and  force,  considera¬ 
tion  and  energy,  contemplativeness  and  will,  humility  and 
firmness. 

It  is  just  this  balance  of  ideal  for  the  formation  of  char¬ 
acter  which  modern  educationists  lack,  and  no  wonder,  as 
each  individual  upholds  his  one-sided  theory.  Goethe,  in  his 
“  Sphere  of  Education,”  rightly  accorded  the  most  important 
place  to  reverence.  It  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  which  breaks 
down  the  wall  of  our  rigid  self-assurance,  and  thereby  lays 
our  soul  open  to  the  influence  of  something  vastly  higher  and 
more  universal  than  we  are  ourselves.  This  attitude  is  the 
condition  by  which  mail  can  be  raised  above  his  limitations. 
However,  the  teacher  requires  the  spirit  of  reverence  as  much 
■as  the  pupil,  if  not  more.  He  must  live  in  vital  union  with 
Truth  ;  only  then  will  he  be  enabled  to  acquire  that  un- 
.erring  instinct  which  he  needs  to  distinguish  between  true 
vitality  and  unhealthy  exaggeration  in  pursuing  his  reform¬ 
ing  efforts  and  in  forming  his  judgment  of  new  material. 

When  children  look  to  us  for  words  of  Life,  do  we  not  then 
realize  our  presumption  in  speaking  to  them  as  unit  to  unit, 
as  we  do  if  we  are  not  in  unison  with  Truth,  which  alone  is 
able  to  weld  together  all  that  is  fragmentary  into  one  whole  ? 
Yet  no  attitude  of  mind  is  more  alien  from  the  critical  and  in¬ 
dividualistic  tendencies  of  the  age  than  just  this  spirit  of 
reverence.  Consequently,  the  ideals  followed  after  by  man  in 
training  himself  and  others  are  no  longer  derived  from  wisdom 
and  experience,  but  are  the  mere  expression  of  individual 
limitation  and  one-sidedness.  Goethe  says:  “To-day  every¬ 
one  steps  forward  as  guide  and  regards  his  own  particular 
folly  as  perfection.”  Such  a  condition  of  mind  is  especially 
fatal  in  the  sphere  of  education. 

Though  the  educational  literature  of  the  last  two  centuries 
offers  many  valuable  intellectual  stimuli,  gives  instructive  ex¬ 
periments,  and  also  much  wholesome  and  fruitful  criticism, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  conscious  of  the  lack  of  a  steadfast, 
definite,  and  truly  comprehensive  ideal  of  education.  Such 
an  ideal,  taking  into  consideration,  as  it  does,  the  demands  of 
life,  develops  the  forces  of  the  soul  in  their  rightful  order,  and 
thus  provides  the  necessary  counterbalance  to  the  hidden 
dangers  to  which  human  nature  is  exposed.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  balance,  even  the  best  and  most  healthy  can,  through 
their  one-sidedness,  become  a  danger. 

'  May  I  be  allowed  to  illustrate  with  a  few  examples  this  lack 
of  balance  in  our  education  ?  Take  the  new  American  system 
for  the  training  of  will,  or  even  the  American  ideal  of  life. 
They  are  finding  an  entrance  even  into  Germany,  threatening 
to  gain  dominion  over  us  and  our  culture.  The  American 
ideal  is  but  the  reflex  of  the  great  industrial  expansion,  with 
its  cult  of  breathless  activity  and  its  glorification  of  ruthless 
will.  We  all  know  the  titles  of  these  books  :  “  How  to  become 
Energetic,”  “  Will  and  Result,”  &c.  This  literature  on  Will, 
and  the  ready  appreciation  it  finds,  are  signs  of  the  newly 
awakened  need  for  activity.  They  also  prove  that  the  forces 
of  character  are  craving  for  stimulation  to  energetic  activity, 
as  a  reaction  against  inherited  dispositions  and  tendencies. 
We  find  in  this  kind  of  literature  much  good'advice  and  food 
for  thought,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  dangerously  ego¬ 
tistical  one-sidedness  of  this  system  of  education,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Christian  ethics  and 
education  should  thoroughly  master  the  question  of  will 
training,  especially  in  the  Universities.  To  begin  with,  it 
should  be  dealt  with  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  since  a 
one-sided  development  of  mere  energy  must  be  balanced  by  a 
.definite  training  towards  altruism  and  social  service.  In  all 


professional  training  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  study  the 
question,  “How  shall  Jbec.ome  energetic  ?  ’’but  also  the  much 
more  important  one,  “  How  can  I  make  others  energetic  P  ” 

Even  in  regard  to  all  the  claims  of  professional  life  it  is 
well  to  emphasize  the  practice  of  Christian  love. 

In  all  relations  of  life  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  motto  : 
“  Firm  as  a  diamond  and  tender  as  a  mother.” 

We  must  bear  in  mind  how  little  the  Christian  spirit 
influences  at  present  the  education  of  our  youths  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  daily  conduct.  Boys  are  left  to  follow  out  their 
“Red  Indian”  instincts.  Active  and  high-spirited  boys 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  expand  and  deepen  their 
energy ;  they  should  not  be  permitted  only  to  break  and 
destroy,  but  should  be  provided  with  tools,  and  taught  how  to 
repair  things  in  the  home  ;  another  outlet  could  be  found  in 
life-saving  work  and  First  Aid  courses,  which  demand  the 
practice  of  care  and  tenderness.  Such  habits,  if  acquired  in 
early  youth,  will  further  the  development  of  thoughtfulness 
and  of  the  whole  inner  life.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  com¬ 
pelling  energies,  but  also  the  constructive  and  conserving 
powers,  will  come  into  play. 

The  training  of  the  will  should  be  strengthened  by  religious 
influences.  It  all  depends  on  what  we  want,  and  in  what  spirit 
we  strive  to  get  what  we  want,  not  only  on  the  fact  of  wanting. 
But  the  modern  prophets  of  the  science  of  tvill  education 
forget  that  the  mere  development  of  the  natural  impulses 
must,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  an  increase  of  the  impetus 
given  to  the  lower  passions  which  are  bound  up  with  our 
natural  will.  For  the  fullest  development  of  a  steadfast  will 
there  must  be  a  fundamental  liberation  from  the  fetters  of 
animal  instinct  and  the  cramping  influence  of  self-will,  and 
this  can  be  secured  only  through  religious  influence.  Real 
formation  of  will  is  attained  in  proportion  to  the  measure  in 
which  we  live  up  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  :  “Not  my  will, 
but  Thine,  be  done.”  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Meister  Eckhart’s 
ideal  of  will  training  is  to  be  understood  :  “  That  the  will  be 
fashioned  into  that  of  God.” 

A  certain  danger  of  the  American  one-sidedness  of  educa¬ 
tion  shows  itself  in  the  watchword  :  “  A  school  to  work  in, 
not  to  learn  in.”  True,  there  is  justification  for  the  reproach 
levied  against  our  schools  that  they  develop  in  a  one-sided 
manner  the  receptive  faculties  only.  The  practice  of  activity 
is  an  equally  important  factor  for  stimulating  initiative  of 
character  and  plastic  power.  But  even  in  this  we  may  go  too 
far.  The  want  of  proportion,  the  one-sided  and  excessive  value 
put  on  the  purely  productive  attitude  of  life,  is  the  result  of 
the  American  civilization  in  which  man  is  considered  as  a  mere 
machine  for  work.  The  laborare  is  made  of  such  great 
importance  that  there  is  no  time  or  space  for  the  orare. 
There  ought  to  be  proportional  development  of  the  receptive 
as  well  as  of  the  productive  faculties. 

The  training  in  the  spirit  of  reverence,  to  which  Goethe 
ascribes  such  importance  in  the  formation  of  character,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  receptive  attitude.  Where  man  is  expected  to 
react  with  visible  results,  on  every  suggestion,  there  reverence 
cannot  thrive  :  by  unduly  emphasizing  the  need  for  activity, 
people  lose  the  faculty  of  receptiveness.  If  productiveness 
is  the  sole  aim  then  will  be  lost  to  the  world  what  the  classics 
called  “  Humanitas  ” — namely,  the  study  of  things  per  se, 
as  distinct  from  all  productive  result,  and  dislike  of  all  such 
study  will  ensue.  Such  a  one-sided  ideal  of  culture  has  also 
a  pernicious  effect  on  character  :  it  will  necessarily  produce  a 
people  unsociable  and  conceited,  unable  to  listen  :  unbear¬ 
able  individuals  in  whom  a  pushing  activity  has  crowded  out 
all  humility,  all  patience,  and  all  power  of  entering  into  the 
interests  of  other  peopjle.  Knowledge  of  the  truths  which 
alone  are  able  to  perfectly  bless  our  life  and  our  work  results 
from  deep  receptiveness,  from  the  “  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  ”  in  the  wilderness.  Side  by  side  with  the  productive 
attitude  of  mind,  we  need  the  full  unfolding  of  the  soul,  when 
man  does  not  create,  but  turns  to  the  Creator  and  lets  Him 
recreate  the  spirit.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  there  will 
develop  godless  work  and  soulless  culture.  Martha  is  thinking 
only  of  how  to  do  something  for  Christ  :  filled  with  her  own 
zeal,  she  has  no  time  to  listen  to  Him,  and  she  remains  just 
her  old  self.  Mary  is  not  active,  but  passive  :  however,  she 
assimilates  a  new  life,  gets  a  new  aim  in  life  and  new  motive 
power.  She  thus  becomes  a  better  worker,  as  her  activity 
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will  flow  from  a  richer  source  and  a  higher  point  of  view, 
while  Martha  must,  necessarily,  be  hampered  by  obstacles 
and  disappointments  in  life  and  work. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIGHTER  SIDE  OF  PEDAGOGY. 


The  Vernacular. 

Composition  exercises  often  evoke  laughter.  Sometimes 
they  are  couched  in  language  which  is  so  vernacular  that  it 
puzzles  a  stranger  to  divine  the  meaning  it  is  intended  to 
convey.  Hei*e  is  a  case  in  point.  A  teacher,  having  read  to 
his  class  a  short  story  relating  to  a  girl  leaving  home  for  the 
first  time  to  take  a  situation  as  domestic  servant,  asked  the 
children  to  write  what  they  could  remember  of  what  he  had 
read  to  them.  One  child  wrote:  “Her  turned  hersel’  round 
a  tuthry  times  and  stood  gorping  at  her  mother.”  Of  course, 
by  a  “  tuthi-y  ”  was  meant  “two  or  three,”  and  “gorping” 
was  used  for  “  gaping  ”  or  “  gazing.”  This  shows  one  of  the 
difficulties  teachers  in  primary  schools  have  in  overcoming 
faulty  English. — The  Schoolmaster. 


He  Answered. 

His  name  was  Tommy  and  he  came  home  from  school 
looking  so  down  in  the  mouth  that  mother  asked  him  severely 
what  was  the  matter. 

Out  of  his  little  trousers  pocket  he  fished  a  note  from  the 
teacher,  which  said  :  “  Tommy  has  been  a  very  naughty  boy. 
Please  have  a  serious  talk  with  him.” 

“  What  did  you  do?  ”  asked  mother. 

“  Nothing,”  sobbed  Tommy.  “  She  asked  a  question,  and 
I  was  the  only  one  who  could  answer  it.” 

“  H’m,”  murmured  mother.  “What  was  the  question  ?  ” 

“  Who  put  the  dead  mouse  in  her  desk  drawer?  ”  answered 
Tommy. 


Logic. 

Even  lessons  in  grammar  bring  pleasant  surprises.  J 
recollect  asking  some  boys  to  name  the  parts  of  speech  in  a 
paragraph  they  had  just  read.  When  the  word  “  yesterday  ” 
was  reached,  one  little  fellow  said  :  “  Yesterday,  a  pronoun, 
sir.”  When  asked  why  he  had  called  it  a  pronoun,  he  said  : 
Please,  sir,  it’s  Tuesday  to  day,  and  ‘yesterday’  stands  for 
‘Monday.’  ” — The  Schoolmaster. 


A  Baffled  Inspector. 

Meanwhile  the  War  is  not  destitute  of  humours.  One  of  its 
minor  unexpected  issues  was  to  relieve  the  children  of  a  Kent 
school  from  a  threatened  inspection.  H.M.  Inspector  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  a  field  day  among  the  schools  of  that  district. 
He  got  through  the  morning  all  right,  but  his  choice  for  the 
afternoon  fell  upon  a  spot  which  is  now  under  military  occu¬ 
pation, _  and  on  his  way  thither  he  fell  among  sentries,  who 
took  him  for  a  German  spy.  When  at  last  he  got  out  of 
their  hands  he  appeared  at  the  school  door /infuriated,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  children  going  home.  —  The  University 
Correspondent. 


English  in  Central  America. 

The  following  letter  was  received  recently  by  the  Editor : — 
Dear  Sir,  I  send  to  asked  kindly  wdiat  the  price  for  your 
advertiser  s  magazine.  Please  say,  if  you  sell’s  Jeweler’s 
repairring  hand  Book.  Should  in  case  you  do  not  have  none. 
Would  you  be  so  kind  to  recommend  me  to  The  Jeweler’s 
Circular  publishing  Co.  Awaiting  your  reply  and  oblige.” 
The  signature  is  a  good  British  name. 


The  Tables  Turned. 

The  following  incident  occurred  in  the  Practising  School  of 
Hammersmith  Training  College  just  twenty-three  "years  ago. 
The  teachers  in  training  had  to  put  in  six  weeks  of  practical 


teaching  during  their  two  years’  residence  in  the  College. 
They  were  a  raw  set  of  youths  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  pupils  of  the  Practising  School,  for  the 
most  part,  made  up  in  cunning  and  impudence  what  they 
lacked  in  knowledge  and  politeness,  and  the  discovery  of 
a  weak  or  indulgent  teacher  was  a  glorious  find  to  these 
precocious  cockneys.  They  found  more  than  their  match, 
however,  in  a  sharp  youth,  who  was  born  in  Manchester, 
of  Italian  parents.  He  was  giving  an  illustration  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  transparent  and  opaque  bodies.  He  took  a 
glass  of  water  and  dropped  a  shilling  inside.  Then  he  asked 
the  boys  what  they  could  see.  “  A  shilling,  sir,”  was  the 
reply.  He  then  took  a  glass  of  milk,  dropped  in  the  shilling, 
and  asked  an  irresponsible-looking  lad  what  he  could  see. 
“  A  shilling,  sir,”  answered  the  boy  promptly.  Some  of  his 
classmates  tittered.  The  young  teacher  was  quite  unmoved. 
He  again  gave  the  illustration  with  the  glass  of  water,  and 
obtained  the  reply  he  wanted.  Our  friend  possessed,  in 
addition  to  other  accomplishments,  some  ability  as  an 
amateur  conjurer.  When  he  came  to  his  second  illustration 
he  appeared  to  drop  the  shilling  in  the  milk,  but  in  reality  he 
dexterously  “  palmed  ”  it.  “  Now  what  do  you  see  P  ”  he  said 
to  the  would-be  troublesome  boy.  “  A  shilling,  sir,”  was  the 
reply.  The  teacher  calmly  poured  out  the  milk  from  the 
glass,  and,  producing  the  shilling  he  had  palmed,  said : 
“There’s  no  shilling  there — -it’s  here.”  The  boys  never 
attempted  to  score  off  him  again. — From  a  Correspondent. 


Greek  or  German. 

A  well-known  head  master,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
was  making  a  perfectly  innocent  journey.  In  fact  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  was  travelling  to  Manchester  to  hear  a 
famous  preacher.  On  the  journey  he  whiled  away  the  time 
by  correcting  Greek  exercises.  But  we  live  in  stirring  times. 
On  his  arrival  in  Manchester  he  was  given  in  custody  by  a 
human  sleuth-hound  on  a  charge  of  being  a  German  spy  who 
was  making  notes  in  German  of  all  the  strategical  points  on 
the  North-Western  Railway.  One  can  only  presume  that  the 
amateur  detective  had  failed  to  attain  distinction  on  either 
the  classical  or  the  modern  side  of  any  school  he  may  have 
attended. 


Misprints  ? 

During  recent  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  unusually 
given  to  misprints,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  hurry  in  composing 
the  large  amount  of  late  news.  In  some  cases  the  errors  may 
be  due  to  the  Correspondent’s  perturbation  that  makes  him 
forget  his  French.  Thus  we  hear  of  one  Correspondent 
rushing  in  a  fast  motor-car  through  the  villages  of  Ralentir 
and  Au  Pas.  In  another  case  one  of  the  points  mentioned 
as  gained  by  the  Allies  was  that  of  D’Appui. 


We  are  getting  on.  After  the  following  remonstrance, 
couched  in  the  language  of  science,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  of  parental  epistles  adorned  by  classical  tags  : — “  Dear 
Sir, — I  trust  my  son  Thomas  sits  against  a  clean  boy,  as 
something  has  been  found  on  his  shirt  of  the  species  ‘  Pedu- 
calaris,’  which  we  do  not  cultivate  at  home,  and  as  I  wish  my 
son  to  be  an  ordinary  modern  scholar  and  not  particularly  an 
entymologist  or  collector  of  insects  generally,  I  trust  you  will 
see  to  the  matter,  and  oblige,  yours  truly,  His  Mother.” — 
London  Teacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELEMENTARY  LOGIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times.” 

Dear  Sir, — In  her  long  and  interesting  review  (in  your 
November  issue)  of  my  “  Elementary  Logic,”  the  mistress  of 
Girton  fails,  in  certain  cases,  to  see  what  the  criticisms  are 
which  a  defender  of  formal  logic  has  to  meet.  I  will  choose 
as  three  examples  the  questions  (1)  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil  influence  of  formal  logic,  (2)  as  to  the  general  aim  of  logic, 
and  (3)  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction. 

As  regards  (1)  the  critics  of  formal  logic  do  not  imagine 
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that  the  only  people  who  come  under  its  evil  influence  ai^e 
those  who  study  it  directly.  Our  point  is  that  the  errors 
embodied  in  it— “  verbalism  ”  and  “formalism  ” — are  natural 
or  popular  errors  which  it  should  be  the  function  of  logic  to 
correct  rather  than  to  accept  and  endorse.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult,  we  should  freely  admit,  than  to  estimate  in  any 
statistical  way  the  extent  of  an  influence  which  thus  consists 
in  not  doing  something  which  might  be  done,  and  in  lending 
the  weight  of  academic  authority  to  such  slackness.  It  would 
be  just  as  difficult  to  estimate,  e.g.,  the  evil  influence  of  a  slack 
Church  upon  religion.  Rather  than  spend  time  in  trying  to 
discover  the  precise  percentage  of  people  affected,  why  not 
start  from  the  fact  that  the  influence  of  formal  logic,  whatever 
be  its  extent,  is  on  the  wrong  side  ?  Or  why  not,  at  any  rate, 
try  to  dispute  that  fact  ? 

As  regards  (2),  the  critics  of  formal  logic  would,  of  course, 
-agree  that  “  theory  follows  practice.”  But  how  can  this  be 
supposed  to  be  relevant  ?  The  fact  that  theory  comes  later 
than  practice  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  as 
-against  the  pragmatist  contention  that  theory  always  arises 
and  develops  in  the  supposed  interests  of  better,  as  contrasted 
with  worse,  practice ;  so  that  logical  science  arises  from  and 
develops  through  experience  of  actual  errors  in  reasoning. 
If  we  could  not  reason  wrongly,  what  possible  function  would 
logic  serve?  Our  contention  is  that  “purely  speculative” 
•curiosity  has  only  the  same  sort  of  existence  as  “  colourless 
light.”  The  rough,  convenient  distinction  between  “  colour¬ 
less  ”  and  “  coloured  ”  (where  the  latter  term  refers  only  to 
particular  colours)  or  between  “  purely  speculative  curiosity  ” 
and  “  practical  curiosity  ”  (where  the  latter  term  refers  only 
to  a  particular  conception  of  what  is  practical)  should  not 
mislead  us  into  thinking  that  any  light  is  really  colourless, 
or  any  theory  devoid  of  practical  function.  Empty  verbiage 
■may,  of  course,  exist,  but  why  allow  it  the  noble  name  of 
“theoi’y”?  No  theory  can  afford  to  confess  itself  out  of  all 
relation  to  practice,  since  that  would  amount  to  a  confession 
that  meaning  is  absent  from  it.  Or,  at  least,  why  not  dispute 
this  P 

As  regards  (3),  the  pragmatist  doctrine  is  here  much  less  com¬ 
plicated  than  Miss  Jones  imagines.  The  distinction  between 
"“  so-called  ”  and  “  real  ”  does  not  come  into  it  at  all  (though  it 
does  come  into  our  criticism  of  the  Law  of  Identity),  and  I  have 
certainly  never  used  the  phrase  “  A  is  really  B  ”  in  this  con¬ 
nexion.  According  to  our  view,  the  whole  source  of  weakness 
in  the  Law  of  Contradiction,  when  applied,  is  the  possible 
ambiguity  of  any  predicate  term  as  such.  Wherever  it  is 
actually  the  case  that  S  is  P  in  one  sense,  and  not  P  in 
another,  the  Law  of  Contradiction  (applied  to  the  statement 
“  S  is  P”)  is  misleading,  and  therefore,  before  we  know 
whether  a  given  predication  is  ambiguous  or  not,  the  Law  of 
Contradiction  cannot  be  safely  applied  to  it.  We  always 
need,  that  is,  some  assurance  outside  the  Law  itself  to 
guarantee  our  application  of  it. 

That  is  the  whole  ground  of  our  contention  that  the  Law  of 
Contradiction  cannot  be  trusted  when  applied ;  but  we  also 
maintain  that  any  attempts  to  remedy  this  defect  by  making 
the  Law  “  undeniable  ”  are  delusive,  because  they  only  amount 
to  saying :  “  Where  ambiguity  is  absent  the  defect  does  not 
exist  ” — which  is  what  we  begin  by  admitting,  and  which 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty  of  knowing  in  given  cases  whether 
an  ambiguity  is  present  or  not. 

In  the  light  of  these  explanations  it  will  be  seen,  I  think, 
that  the  defences  set  up  by  Miss  Jones  are  irrelevant.  We 
may  first  leave  out  all  her  references  to  “real”  and  “so- 
called  ” ;  secondly,  true  though  it  is  that  after  an  ambiguity 
in  the  predicate  B  has  been  discovered,  the  two  statements  “  A 
is  B  ”  and  “  A  is  B  ”  are  seen  as  two,  it  is  not  true  of  the  state¬ 
ment  “  A  is  B  ”  before  this  wisdom  comes  to  us.  Until  we  know 
whether  it  is  ambiguous  or  not,  we  do  not  know  whether  this 
one  “  proposition  ”  (form  of  words)  represents  one  assertion  or 
two,  and  it  is  pi’ecisely  in  that  ignorance  that  the  risk  of  mis¬ 
applying  the  Law  arises.  And,  thirdly,  it  is  true  that  in  all 
our  thinking  “  repeated  applications  of  the  Law  are  made,”  but 
need  we  thence  infer  that  errors  in  its  application  are  im¬ 
possible,  or  even  infrequent  ?  The  fact  that  we  habitually  eat 
food  does  not  guarantee  us  against  ever  eating  what  is  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  still  less  help  should  we  get  from  enunciating 
the  axiom  that  “  wholesome  food  is  not  unwholesome.”  When 
it  is  said  (page  510)  that  “  we  do,  after  all,  use  and  rely  on 


the  Law  of  Contradiction,”  I  should  answer  that  a  logic  which 
teaches  us  to  do  so  indiscriminately  is  like  a  doctor  who 
should  tell  us  to  eat  and  drink  as  much  as  we  like  of  all  that 
comes  to  table.  It  may  be  an  agreeable  doctrine — till  its 
results  appear — but  it  can  hardly  be  called  systematic  medical 
science. 

A  real  defence  of  the  Law  of  Contradiction  would  be  made 
by  showing  that  the  risk  of  ambiguity  is  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  Formal  logicians  do,  no  doubt,  vaguely  assume 
this.  But  why  do  they  not  dispute  our  reasons  for  thinking 
otherwise  ? — I  am,  &c.  Alfred  Sidgavick. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times." 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  remarks  last  month  with  respect  to 
the  best  retort  by  a  teachei'  to  a  pupil  who  has  tried  to  “  score 
off  ”  him  you  state  :  “  Anything  containing  a  reference  to  ass 
or  donkey  or  goose  or  brains  is  safer  to  be  left  unanswered. 
They  are  the  time-honoured  material  of  the  intellectually 
bankrupt.”  I  cannot  let  this  pass  without  calling  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  brilliant  exception.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Barkby, 
the  late  Vice-Principal  of  the  Borough  Road  Training 
College,  was  the  hero.  His  students  heard  a  donkey  bray 
outside  the  College,  and  several  made  feeble  attempts  at 
imitation.  The  rebuke  was  as  clever  as  it  was  cutting : 
“  One  at  a  time,  gentlemen  !  ” — Yours  faithfully, 

B.  Dumville. 

8  Wallace  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

November  12,  1914. 


NATIONAL  HOME-READING  UNION. 

To  the  Editor  of  “  The  Educational  Times .” 

Sir, — In  this  time  of  national  crisis,  and  because  of  it,  the  National 
Home -Reading  Union  appeals  to  your  readers  for  continued  sympathy 
and  support.  The  Education  Minister,  in  his  address  to  “  My 
colleagues  in  the  national  service  of  education,”  asks,  “What  can 
we  do  for  our  country?”  and  answers,  “We  can  keep  the  system  of 
education  going.”  The  work  of  the  Union  is  welcomed  by  the 
Central  and  Local  Education  Authorities  as  supplementing  and 
reinforcing  their  own.  Its  aim  is  to  guide  and  help  those  who  will 
be  the  nation  of  the  future  in  using  their  education  to  advantage, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  service,  for  themselves  and  for  others,  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  of  joy,  and  of  true  patriotism.  War  does  not  merely  hamper 
much  work  which  in  time  of  peace  had  been  pursued  for  the  national 
welfare  ;  it  also  tends  to  bring  into  all  civic  and  domestic  life  a  spirit 
of  unrest  injurious  to  clear  thought  and  strenuous  action.  Systematic 
well-directed  reading  is  a  safeguard  against  this  unrest,  as  against 
frivolity  or  apathy.  It  steadies  the  mind  and  forms  the  character  by 
bringing  them  into  touch  with  the  highest  thought  and  the  record  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  mankind. 

The  monthly  magazines  hitherto  issued  by  the  Union  have  this 
year  been  remodelled  and  consolidated.  The  new  Home-Reading 
Magazine  addresses  itself  to  all  homes  and  to  all  classes.  It  will  deal 
with  courses  of  reading  in  the  fields  of  Literature,  History,  Science, 
Art,  and  Social  and  Industrial  Life.  To  the  Courses  already  planned 
for  this  winter  has  now  been  added  one  of  peculiar  interest  on 
“Modern  European  History  from  1870  till  to-day  and  the  Causes 
of  the  Present  War.” 

All  who  wish  to  join  the  Union  as  members,  or  who  feel  moved 
to  support  it,  are  earnestly  requested  to  write  to  the  Secretary, 
12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  W.C.,  who  will  supply  any 
particulars,  and  will  also  gratefully  receive  donations  towards 
carrying  on  its  work. — We  are,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hereford,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 

J.  W.  Mack ai l ,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Prizes  are  offered  each,  month  for  the  best  replies  to  the 
subject  set.  Competitors  may,  if  they  wish,  adopt  a  nom  de 
guerre,  but  the  name  and  address  of  winners  will  be  published. 
Competitions,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times, 
6  Claremont  Gardens,  Surbiton,  and  should  reach  him  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month.  As  a  rule  competitions 
should  be  quite  short,  from  100  to  500  words. 

The  first  prize  will  consist  of  half  a  guinea ;  the  second 
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prize  of  a  year’s  free  subscription  to  The  Educational 
Times.  It  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  to  award 
more  than  one  first  prize,  or  more  than  one  second  prize. 


Subject  fob,  November. 

The  best  suggestion  for  a  subject  or  subjects  of  Competition. 

The  response  this  month  has  been  very  gratifying  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  even  in  quality,  though  less  so  in  respect  of  appro¬ 
priateness.  The  competitors  have  rightly  enough  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  making  the  subjects  such  as  will  be  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  readers,  but  tbe  suggestions  for  giving 
effect  to  the  recommendation  have  too  often  a  tendency  toward 
dullness.  Many  of  the  suggested  subjects  read  just  like 
examination  questions.  The  following  might  quite  reasonably 
appear  in  any  ordinary  examination  on  education  :  “  Describe 
your  ideal  courses  of  study  for  a  good  secondary  school.” 
“  Discuss  the  efficiency  value  of  English  Literature.”  “  The 
most  useful  kinds  of  ‘  Notes  of  Lessons  ’  for  students  in  train¬ 
ing.”  What  is  wanted  is  rather  such  problems  as,  while  of  a 
practical  character,  are  at  the  same  time  of  some  special 
interest  of  a  provocative  kind,  of  some  interest  that  transcends 
the  ordinary  level  of  school  routine.  One  competitor  suggests 
“An  essay  on  our  own  school  days,  limited  to  one  school,” 
and  elaborates  the  advantages  of  tbe  self-criticism  that  the 
writing  of  such  an  essay  would  involve.  But  to  do  justice  to 
such  a  subject  quite  a  long  composition  would  be  required  ; 
nothing  short  of  a  page  article  would  suffice.  A  better  type  of 
problem  is  the  presentation  of  some  paradox  or  epigram  to  be 
criticized.  One  competitor,  for  example,  suggests  Mr.  Dooley’s 
principle,  “I  don’t  carewbat  ye  larn  thim,  so  long  as  ’tis  on- 
pleasant  to  thim.  ’Tis  thraining  they  need.”  Here  no  doubt 
we  have  involved  the  whole  controversy  about  a  “  Soft  Peda¬ 
gogy,”  but  the  striking  form  of  the  statement  lends  an  extra¬ 
classroom  freshness  that  takes  away  the  examination  feeling. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  “  My  education  was  interrupted  by  my 
schooling  ”  is  a  still  better  example,  as  it  admits  of  much 
more  summary  treatment.  Such  suggestions  as  “Possible 
arrangements  in  elementary  schools  to  make  up  for  the  small 
amount  of  homework  given  ”  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but 
have  the  defect  of  limiting  the  competition  to  one  section  of 
our  readers. 

Often  we  have  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the 
best  answer,  but  this  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  following 
is  the  best  set  of  suggestions  sent  in.  Wre  print  the  manu¬ 
script  in  full : — 

1.  Questioning  or  substantiating  the  truth  of  epigrams  : 
e.g.  “  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,”  “A  good  memory  is 
rarely  the  accompaniment  of  great  intellectual  power,”  “  A 
little  knowledge  is  dangerous.” 

2.  The  best  solution  of  a  practical  problem,  e.g.  (  i)  The 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  “irrepressible  ”  of  the 
class.  ( b )  How  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  an  avowedly  dull 
subject. 

3.  The  best  original  device  (mechanical  or  otherwise)  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  teaching  of  any  specified  subject  or  part 
thereof. 

4.  The  best  anecdote  illustrative  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
teachers  or  teaching. 

5.  The  best  essay  on  (a)  “  Is  Compulsory  Registration  of 
Teachers  desirable?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  best  effected?” 
(b)  “  Does  the  Belgian  and  Erench  or  the  English  School 
System  produce  the  best  Soldiers  ?  ” 

6.  The  best  collection  of  netv  “  howlers.” 

7.  The  best  poem  on  any  educational  topic. 

8.  The  best  (or  the  worst)  original  short  essay  written  by  a 
pupil  of  a  specified  age. 

9.  The  best  criticism  of  any  article  in  the  current  number 
of  The  Educational  Times. 

10.  The  best  suggestion  of  a  topic  for  an  article  for  The 
Educational  Times. 


A  half-guinea  prize  is  awarded  to  “  Kynde  Wytte,”  who 
will  please  send  his  or  her  name  and  address  to  the  editor 
for  publication  in  our  next  number.  A  second  prize  is 
awarded  to  Mr.  (?)  A.  Moss,  Rose  Cottage,  St.-  Michael’s-on- 
Wyre,  Garstang,  Lancashire. 


“Kynde  Wytte’s  ”  suggestion  of  a  poem  on  some  edu¬ 
cational  subject  is  a  little  daring.  Schoolmasters  and  school¬ 
mistresses  are  not  given  to  follow' the  example  of  the  immortal 
Mr.  Silas  Wegg  and  drop  into  poetry.  It  is  true  that  D’Arcy 
Thompson  declined  into  verse,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  in  one 
of  our  educational  contemporaries  that  a  modern  writer  is 
making  anonymous  essays  tov'ards  raising  educational  sub¬ 
jects  above  the  level  of  prose.  Perhaps  he  (or  she)  may  be 
tempted  to  compete  in  our  columns.  It  is  too  risky,  however, 
to  stake  our  all  on  the  notoriously  mercurial  poetical  tempera¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  we  this  month  have  two  strings  to  our 
bow  and  give  alternative  subjects. 


Subject  eor  December. 

Either  an  original  poem  on  any  educational  topic,  or  the  best 
original  device  ( mechanical  or  otherwise)  employed  in  teaching 
any  subject  of  the  school  curriculum. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters  in  Secondary  Schools  will  he  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
January  1  and  2,  1915,  at  University  College,  Gower  Street, 

London,  W.C. 


Leave  of  absence  for  as  long  as  might  he  necessary  has  been 
granted  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  who  has 
left  England  to  serve  as  Consulting  Physician  to  His  Majesty’s 
Forces  at  the  seat  of  -war.  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  K.C.V.O., 
M.S.,  F.R.C.S. ,  has  been  appointed  to  act  for  the  Vice-Chancellor- 
during  his  absence. 


At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Liberal  and 
Unionist  Associations  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  been  unanimously 
adopted  as  candidate  for  the  Lord  Rectorship.  Mr.  Churchill  has 
consented. 


The  Editor  of  Education ,  Mr.  Ralph  Hyams,  has  volunteered  for 
foreign  service,  and  expects  to  go  to  the  front  from  training  at  an 
early  date.  In  his  absence  the  editorial  work  will  he  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Francis  Hyndman,  B.Sc.,  Barrister-at-Law,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  G.  Montagu  Harris,  Secretary  of  the  County  Councils 
Association. 


It  is  stated  that  about  40,000  German  schoolmasters  are  with  the- 
Army,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
normal  education  of  children. 


Mr.  Pease,  Minister  for  Education,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  D.  A. 
Thomas,  of  Llanwern  Park,  Monmouthshire,  expresses  his  approval 
of  school  buildings  and  playgrounds  being  given  up  for  the  recreation 
of  recruits  after  drill  hours  in  the  winter  evenings  where  other 
buildings  are  not  available. 


“A.  C.  B.”  is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  verses,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  in  our  columns. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOUR. 


So  sways  in  fiercer  throe  the  battle-line. 

Flung  from  the  land  that  wills  to  lead  the  earth  : 
On  death,  on  blackest  ruin,  starving  dearth. 

Glows  the  red  aureole  of  her  light  divine  ; 

Paeans  of  choric  hate  the  only  sign 

Of  this  her  culture’s  transcendental  worth, 

Crying,  as  never  since  her  hour  of  birth, 

For  bloodiest  envy,  malice,  and  rapine  : 

Is  it  the  end  of  all ;  or,  as  we  pray 
For  God’s  own  guidance  to  us  in  our  need, 

Healing  the  grief  we  have  and  will  not  show. 

Can  we  yet  hope  that  each  tremendous  day, 

Bringing  to  each  its  tale  of  deathless  deed, 

May  lead  us  all  to  pardon  and  to  know  ? 

A.  C.  B. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LATEST  LIST 

Matriculation  English.  Course.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  I — Essay  Writing,  Precis  Writing,  and  Para¬ 
phrasing.  Part  II. — Studies  and  Exercises,  Subsidiary  to  Composition.  Part  III.  — Figures  of  Speech,  Prosody,  Style.  By 
J.  C.  Nesfield,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  English  Grammar  Past  and  Present,”  &c.  3s.  6d.  Also  Key  to  same,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Guide  to  the  Study  Of  English.  By  F.  J.  Howe,  M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 
Shakespeare — Julius  Caesar.  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Scrimgeour,  M.A., 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Scottish  Churches  College,  Calcutta.  2s.  6d. 

Byron — Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  Cantos  I  and  II.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Scrimgeour,  M.A.  2s.  6d, 

Murray’s  Graduated  English  Spelling  Book.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Sewed,  4d.  net. 

Word  and  Phrasebook  for  Siepmann’s  Primary  French  Course.  Part  I.  Sewed,  6d. 
Reineke  Fuchs.  Aon  Ferdinand  Schmidt.  Edited  by  A.  L.  Gaskin,  M.A.  2s. 

[Siepmann' s  Elementary  German  Series. 

Word  and  Phrasebook,  with  German  Translation,  for  Home-work.  Sewed,  6d.  Key,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Macmillan’s  Geographical  Exercise  Books.  With  Questions.  By  B.  C.  Wallis,  B.Sc.  Sewed. 

I.  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  6d.  Ready.  II.  EUROPE.  6d.  Ready.  III.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Shortly. 

THE  A. M.A.  CIRCULAR. — “  Another  ‘  help  ’  by  this  well-known  writer  and  teacher.  The  exercise  book  consists  of  48  pages  of  blank  maps,  with  a 
set  of  well-thought-out  exercises  printed  on  the  opposite  pages.  Some  general  exercises  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book.” 

Book-keeping  for  Evening  Classes.  By  F.  Oliver  Thornton,  Chartered  Accountant.  3s.  6d. 

Book-keeping  for  Commercial  Classes  (Elementary).  By  J.  R.  Barnes,  B.A.,  A.C.A.,  &c.,  and 

Alexander  Sharples,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Municipal  Treasurers  and  Accountants  (Incorporated).  Is.  6d. 

Elements  Of  Geometry.  By  S.  Barnard,  M.A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Parts  I  to  VI.  4s.  6d. 
Parts  I  and  II.  Is.  6d.  Part  III.  Is.  Parts  I  to  III.  2s.  6d.  Parts  I.  to  IV.  3s.  Part  IV.  6d.  Parts  III  and  IV.  Is.  6d. 

A  First  Book  of  Geology.  By  Albert  Wilmore,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.  With  74  Illustrations.  Is.  6d. 

[First  Books  of  Science. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  MARTIN’S  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


In  One  Volume,  360  pages,  price  2s. ;  and  in  Six  Parts,  3d.  each. 
Answers  : — Complete  in  Cloth,  Is.  4d.  Parts,  3d.  each. 

THE  LEADER  ARITHMETIC 

By  GEORGE  MERCHANT. 

“  The  explanations  are  simple  and  clear,  and  exemplified  in  adequate  variety 
by  worked  examples.  The  exercises  are  very  numerous  and  carefully  graduated. 
A  laborious  and  serviceable  compilation.” — The  Educational  Times. 

“  A  useful  work,  including  a  series  of  carefully  graduated  exercises,  with  rules, 
explanations,  and  worked  examples  in  the  higher'  parts.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
elementary,  middle,  and  upper  Schools  in  a  marked  manner.” — The  School 
Guardian. _ 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT,  &  CO.,  and  all  Booksellers 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Membership  of  the  College  is  open  to  Teachers  and 
to  others  engaged  in  Education. 

The  privileges  of  membership  include  free  admission  to 
Lectures  and  Meetings;  the  use  of  the  Members’  Room 
and  of  a  large  Library  of  educational  and  other  books; 
reduction  of  fees  payable  in  the  case  of  appointments 
obtained  through  the  Joint  Agencies;  admission  to  the 
Dividend  Section  of  the  Secondary,  Technical,  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Teachers'  Insurance  Society;  See.  Copies  of  “  The 
Educational  Times,”  the  journal  of  the  College,  and  of 
the  College  Calendar  are  sent  to  every  member. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  College. 

Members  who  hold  Diplomas  of  the  College  pay  a  lower 
subscription  than  others. 


THE 

School  World. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 


'JpHE  aim  of  “The  School  World”  is  to 
provide  teachers  with  information  of 
practical  and  permanent  value.  To  this  end 
all  important  changes  and  developments 
affecting  any  branch  of  education  are  dealt 
with  by  leading  educational  authorities  and 
experienced  teachers. 

The  magazine  is  indispensable  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  workers  who  desire  to  keep  in  touch 
with  modern  methods  of  education. 

PRICE  6d.  VOLUME  XV,  1913,  7s.  6d.  net. 

*#*  A  new  uolume  began  with  the  January  number, 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


English  Composition.  By  E.  S.  Bate, 

M.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Teaching  of  English  Literature 
in  Secondary  Schools.”  3s.  6d. 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene.  Book  V. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  S.  E. 
Winbolt,  M.A.  Is.  6d. 

[. Bell’s  Annotated  English  Classics. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England. 

Chapter  III.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  full 
Notes,  by  S.  E.  Winbolt,  M.A.  Is. 

[. Bell’s  English  Classics. 

Sell’s  Shakespeare  for  Schools. 

Edited  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  Byam 
Shaw.  Is.  each. 

Volumes  Noiv  Ready : — 

Coriolanus.  Merchant  of  Venice.  Hamlet.  Twelfth 
Night.  Macbeth.  Henry  IV.  Parti.*  King  Lear. 
Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

Via  Romana.  A  First  Latin  Course  on' 
Reform  Lines.  By  Professor  F.  Granger.  Illustrated. 
Is.  6d. 

Sentence  Expansion.  Leading  to  Free 

Composition  in  French  by  Direct  Method.  By  Marc 
Ceppi  and  Henry  Rayment.  Is. 

Grammaire  Francaise  Moderne. 

By  M.  Deshumbert  and  Marc  Ceppi.  Crown  8vo. 
Issued  in  two  forms :  (a)  In  French  throughout ; 
(b)  under  title  of  “A  Modern  French  Grammar,” 
with  Rules  in  English.  2s.  6d.  net  each. 

A  French  Picture  Vocabulary.  By 

J.  H.  B.  Lockhart,  B.A.  With  upwards  of  360 
Illustrations  front  Drawings  by  George  Morrow,  of 
Punch.  Is. 

Toepffer’s  Le  Lac  de  Gers.  Edited  by 

M.  Naulet,  B.  es  L.  Is. 

[Bell's  Standard  French  Texts. 

About’s  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 

Edited  by  A.  S.  Treves.  2s. 

[Bell's  Standard  French  Texts. 

A  Class-Book  of  Commercial  Know¬ 
ledge.  By  E.  J.  Balley,  M.A.  With  documents  in 
facsimile.  Is.  6d. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SCIENCE  IN  AUSTRALIA— AN D 

ELSEWHERE. 

By  Prof.  J".  J.  Findlay. 


1.  As  the  Editor  of  The  Educational  Times  has  kindly  asked 
me  to  write  some  account  of  the  Section  L  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I  do  not  like  to  refuse. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  write  with  any  pleasure,  for  the 
record  is  not  wholly  a  creditable  one,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
good  is  done  by  finding  fault  or  exposing  failure.  And  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  duty  here  which  someone  ought  to  dis¬ 
charge.  The  discrepancy  between  promise  and  perform¬ 
ance  was  so  wide,  the  disappointment  of  our  Australian 
teachers  so  pronounced,  as  to  require  explanation  or  apology 
from  some  quarter.  Perhaps  I  am  as  well  qualified 
as  anyone  for  this  task.  I  can  have  no  personal  feeling  in 
the  matter,  for,  so  far  as  my  relations  with  “  Section  L  ” 
are  concerned,  these  have  always  been  happy :  when  I  have 
been  able  to  attend  the  meetings  I  have  always  been  welcomed 
and  a  place  has  been  found  for  any  contribution  that  I  have 
ventured  to  offer.  For  several  reasons  (some  of  which  will 
be  evident  from  this  paper)  I  have  never  believed  that  the 
Section  would  render  much  service  to  the  progress  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  but  until  this  Australian  meeting  the  failure  was  not 
so  scandalous  as  to  make  the  prospect  of  improvement  hope¬ 
less. 

2.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  meeting  from  the  standpoint  of 
Australian  teachers.  They,  in  common  with  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  on  that  continent,  were  extraordinarily  eager  in  wel¬ 
coming  the  British  Association,  looking  forward  not  only 
to  meeting  socially  a  number  of  men  and  women  from  the 
Old  Country  engaged  in  the  same  profession,  but  to  inter* 
changing  with  them  expert  opinion,  on  matters  which  they 
have  studied  with  devotion  and  ability  at  least  equal  to  our 
own.  They  read  our  books  and  other  contributions,  and  not 
only  ours,  but  those  appearing  in  America  and  on  the 
Continent ;  their  leaders  have  travelled  on  educational  tours 
in  those  countries  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain;  their  educa¬ 
tional  libraries  show  them  to  be  conversant  with  every  aspect 
of  educational  reform.  Some  twelve  years  ago  a  vigorous 
advance,  which  they  call  “  the  reform  movement,”  was  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  most  of  the  men  now  directing  public  education 
in  the  larger  States  came  to  the  front  at  that  epoch. 
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Wlien  they  were  invited  to  take  their  share  in  the  British 
Association  they  responded  with  characteristic  activity.  Of 
course  their  hospitality  was  cordial — that  was  a  feature  not 
confined  to  the  teachers ;  but  they  did  their  best  to  make 
our  pursuit  of  educational  science  a  success.  They  first  of  all 
ensured  an  audience  by  facilitating  the  attendance,  at  Section  L 
in  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  of  a  number  of  Inspectors  and 
other  prominent  teachers  ;  then  they  got  ready  contributions 
of  their  own,  presenting  the  results  of  investigations  such  as 
they  believed  were  appropriate  to  a  scientific  meeting.  The 
British  management  found  room  for  some  of  these,  especially 
for  two  capital  papers  on  professional  training  —  one  from 
Dr.  Smyth,  Principal  of  the  Government  Training  College  in 
Melbourne ;  the  other  from  Prof.  Mackie  who  holds  a  similar 
position  in  Sydney.  Both  of  these  provoked  a  good  discussion 
and  enabled  the  British  visitors  to  realize  the  energy  and 
success  with,  which  the  training  problem  is  being  tackled 
in  these  States.  In  one  direction  it  is  evident  that  Australia 
encounters  peculiar  difficulties,  and  is  meeting  them  in  a  way 
that  should  merit  careful  inquiry  from  other  countries — i.e. 
in  the  provision  of  teachers  for  rural  schools.  Prof.  Mackie 
gave  considerable  attention  to  this  theme  in  his  paper,  and 
in  Victoria  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  problems  to  which 
Mr.  Tate,  the  able  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  has  devoted 
his  energies.  Thirdly,  pains  were  taken,  in  the  short  time 
at  our  disposal,  to  enable  us  to  see  something  of  the  schools. 
Of  course,  we  could  only  see  the  schools  in  the  three  capitals, 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney ;  but  we  covered  much 
ground  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  direction  the  outbreak  of 
War  upset  our  plans :  some  of  the  mail-boats  were  com¬ 
mandeered  from  Whitehall,  and  that  obliged  a  few  of  us  to 
leave  Australia  earlier  than  had  been  intended. 

This  was  unfortunate  in  another  way,  for  in  the  intervals 
between  the  meetings  of  the  Association  we  were  invited  to 
address  gatherings  of  teachers.  It  can  be  readily  understood 
that  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  could  not  be  present 
at  the  sectional  meetings,  but  wished  in  some  way  to  meet 
the  English  teachers  and  hear  what  we  had  to  say.  We  were 
ready  enough  to  respond  to  such  invitations,  not  only  because 
by  so  doing  we  were  able  to  show  our  appreciation  of  our 
hosts,  but  because  popular  gatherings  of  this  kind  help  one  to 
learn  much  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  Australian  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  therefore  very  disappointing  to  have  to  abandon 
two  teachers’  meetings  of  this  kind  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
in  order  to  catch  the  steamer. 

3.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  teaching  profession  in  Australia 
attached  great  importance  to  this  event  and  made  ample 
preparations  to  ensure  a  reciprocal  benefit. 

Where,  then,  was  the  disappointment?  Well,  they  an¬ 
ticipated  that,  with  the  world-wide  prestige  of  the  British 
Association,  a  Section  devoted  to  educational-  science  would 
present  to  them  a  view  of  the  investigations,  whether  in 
psychology,  in  administration,  or  in  school  teaching,  which 
have  of  late  been  occupying  the  minds  of  teachers  and  of 
the  public  in  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  they  knew  that  the 
journey  was  long  and  that  they  could  only  expect  to  welcome 
a  few  representatives  of  such  work  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
could  anticipate  a  serious  attempt  to  present  educational 
science  in  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  title  which  the  British 
Association  has  assumed  for  this  Section,  and  to  hear  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  principal  themes  which  they  know  are  the 
subject  of  investigation  in  the  Old  Country  at  the  present 
time.  In  some  directions  this  attempt  was  made.  Prof. 
Green,  for  example,  secured  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
Russian  Professor  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  who  brought 
his  apparatus  with  him  and  gave  us  an  admirable  exposition 
of  his  work,  and  concluded  by  presenting  the  apparatus  to  the 
University  of  Sydney.  And  Dr.  Kimmins’s  record  of  the 
trade  schools  in  London  was  an  excellent  example  of  progress 
in  administrative  reform — valuable  also  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  conditions  in  these  great  Australian  cities.* 
But  these,  like  my  own  paper,  were  side  dishes.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  Section  was  struck,  as  was  intended,  by  the 
contributions  of  the  President  (Prof.  Perry,  also  Treasurer 
of  the  British  Association),  the  two  Vice-Presidents  (Prof. 


*  A  very  timely  paper,  by  Sir  Harry  Reichel,  on  “  Universities,” 
should  also  be  included  here. 


Annstrong  and  Dr.  Moody),  and  an  ex-President  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray). 

Now  each  of  these  four  addresses,  in  varying  degrees  of 
violence,  were  propagandist  fulminations,  with  no  pretence  at 
recording  any  recent  results  of  investigations,  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  anyone  else.  Of  course,  Dr.  Gray  is  not  vituperative 
like  Prof.  Armstrong,  and  Prof.  Perry  writes  with  sparkling 
wit,  although  he  has  to  weep  for  his  countrymen  ;  but  all  foiir 
were  “  out  for  blood,”  denouncing  the  ancient  languages,  the 
public  schools,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  As  Prof.  Armstrong  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  outset:  “We  come  to  persuade  you”  (Vice- 
President’s  Address,  page  1) ;  and  his  persuader  is  a  bludgeon. 
Now  I  am  sure  these  gentlemen  believed  that  in  travelling 
thousands  of  miles  to  preach  their  gospel  they  were  rendering 
capital  service  to  the  Empire,  so  it  is  necessary  to  tell  them 
quite  plainly  that  they  were  wasting  their  time.  One  Director  of 
Education,  a  man  very  cautious  in  habit  and  language,  spoke 
of  one  address  as  a  “  travesty  of  educational  science”;  another 
spoke  of  the  whole  thing  as  a  “farce.”  They  were  not  at  all 
grateful.  They  were  familiar  with  Perry’s  views  as  expressed 
in  1902  and  republished  after  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  Australian  teachers  at  work  on  mathe¬ 
matical  teaching  have  followed  that  reform  movement  prob¬ 
ably  much  more  diligently  than  the  original  instigator. 
They  know  the  Armstrong  volume  on  Heuristics,  and  under¬ 
stand  both  sides  of  the  controversy  which  ranges  round  the 
Method  of  Discovery.  And  Dr.  Gray’s  book  on  “Public 
Schools  and  the  Empire”  has  also  been  widely  read,  especially 
among  the  staffs  of  the  secondary  boarding  schools,  which  in 
the  four  great  cities  play  an  important  part  in  the  system  of 
education. 

What  they  were  led  to  expect  from  the  pretensions  of  the 
British  Association  was  that  the  British  visitors  would  have 
something  new  to  say.  Even  if  these  writers  had  themselves 
made  no  further  investigations,  one  might  expect,  at  any  rate, 
some  report  of  work  by  others,  or  some  discussion  of  their 
theme  from  a  new  angle.  But  no.  Prof.  Perry  told  us 
frankly :  “  I  think  that  in  this  address  I  have  put  forward  no 
idea  that  I  have  not  already  published  time  after  time  in  the 
last  thirty-five  years  ”  (page  17,  Presidential  Address).  And 
this  actually  from  the  one  permanent  official  who  represents 
the  British  Association  as  its  Treasurer!  We  knew  already 
that  some  scholars  and  men  of  science  are  frauds  who  dish  up 
their  old  menu  with  new  garnishing  year  by  year,  but  this 
representative  of  educational  science  glories  in  his.  shame  1' 
The  Australian  people  interpreted  him  somewhat  as  if  he  had 
said  :  “  My  dear  benighted  friends,  I  shall  only  tell  you  from 
this  chair  what  I  have  been  telling  my  stupid  fellow-country¬ 
men  for  years  past — things  I  discovered  (I  and  Armstrong)- 
thirty-five  years  ago.  In  England  they  won’t  believe  me, 
but  I  expect  you  haven’t  yet  heard  my  doctrine,  so  I  will 
expound  it  again,  and  at  the  same  time  have  another  dig 
at  those  stupid  head,  masters  and  clergy  and  Inspectors 
who  don’t  do  as  I  tell  ’em.  By  the  by,  I  am  pre¬ 
siding  over  ‘  Educational  Science,’  and  was  a  party  to 
adopting  the  bantling,  but,  between  you  and  me,  there  ain’t 
no  such  thing  !  Armstrong  and  I  wanted  a  chance  to  thunder 
from  our  pulpit ;  so,  some  twelve  years  ago,  we  selected  L  for 
a  Section  and  dubbed  it  ‘  Science.’  But  there  is  no  science 
of  education.  .  .  .  The  subject  of  Section  L,  this  science,  has 
still  to  be  created”  (Presidential  Address,  page  1).  Further¬ 
more,  he  adds  :  “  If  we  had  the  science,  the  pedagogues  would 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  .  .  .  The  reforms  in  pedagogy  which, 
with  Dr.  Armstrong,  I  have  been  clamouring  for  during  the 
last  thirty  years  would  cause  the  best  known  pedagogues  to 
scrap  all  their  machinery  and  so  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
invested  capital.  Even  when  they  are  not  influenced  by  the 
idea  of  losing  money  .  .  .  .”  In  other  words,  “  If  I  cannot 
convince  my  opponent  by  fair  argument,  I  can,  at  any  rate, 
abuse  him  as  a  thief.” 

4.  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there  was  a  wide  breach 
between  what  the  Australian  members  of  Section  L  expected 
and  what  they  heard  from  the  principal  readers  of  papers. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  listen  to  rant  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  was  not  only  vexatious  in  itself,  but  discouraging  to  men 
who  are  seeking  to  raise  the  level  of  educational  discussion 
in  their  own  country.  Evei’y  country  is  afflicted  with 
people,  some  of  them  teachers,  some  not,  who  delight  to- 
attend  educational  meetings  and  rail  at  their  opponents- 
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Australia  has  its  share  of  this  infliction,  and  the  four 
addresses  to  which  I  allude  served  only  to  “tickle  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings’’  and  discourage  serious  workers.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  cause  is  in  defence  of  the  classics  or 
the  contrary,  the  vicious  featui’es  of  these  propagandists  are  a 
direct  stimulus  to  the  worst  features  of  partisan  oratory.  For 
example,  egotism  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue  instead  of 
a  weakness.  Dr.  Gray’s  paper  should  here  be  excepted,  but 
the  other  three  hang  together.  Dr.  Moody  did  not  provide  us 
with  an  abstract,  but  the  two  things  I  remember  from  his 
discourse  are  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Armstrong  and  that 
he  was  an  assistant  master  under  Walker  at  St.  Paul’s.  He 
told  us  how  that  vigorous  head  master  disagreed  with  his 
methods  and  interfered  with  his  freedom.  If  any  of  the 
audience  knew  Walker  of  St.  Paul’s,  they  would  understand  : 
I  fear  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  our  Yice-President,  for 
if  Dr.  Moody  has  so  little  apprehension  of  the  fitness  of 
things  as  to  journey  to  the  Antipodes  in  order  to  tell  the 
natives  why  he  left  St.  Paul’s,  one  can  readily  understand  the 
impression  he  made  on  Dr.  Walker. 

Prof.  Perry  and  Prof.  Armstrong  gave  us  much  more  auto¬ 
biography.  In  his  youth,  Perry’s  career  was  nearly  ruined 
because  he  either  couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  learn  French.  He  was 
“a  master  at  one  of  the  great  public  schools”:  one  itches 
to  know  whether  his  chief  treated  him  as  Walker  treated  Dr. 
Moody !  Prof.  Armstrong  prints  two  pages  about  himself, 
and  adds  a  delicious  item  about  “  oue  of  my  sons  ”  who  was  in¬ 
capable  of  ever  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  work.”  Bravo, 
young  Armstrong !  but  heads  of  families  will  hope  that  the 
other  three  boys  were  more  obedient. 

Egotism  is  merely  amusing,  the  other  feature  of  such 
propaganda  is  its  disregard  of  truth.  In  Armstrong,  page  11, 
we  read:  “  We  once  had  a  Science  and  Art  Department  .  .  . 
now  it  is  all  but  abandoned.”  We  in  England  know  that  the 
titles  and  organization  of  all  departments  of  the  central 
authority  for  Education  have  been  changed  during  this 
century :  we  also  know  that  the  work  formerly  assigned  to  a 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  very 
greatly  extended  under  other  names.  Ditto,  page  8:  “We 
have  not  yet  taught  English  in  our  higher  schools,  but  are 
beginning  to  think  of  doing  so.”  But  some  Australian 
teachers  have  inquired  into  the  work  of  secondary  schools  in 
Great  Britain  and  they  know  that  this  is  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tion.  Ditto,  page  5  :  “Our  Admiralty,  and  to  a  far  less  extent 
our  War  Office,  have  called  Science  into  their  service,  but  our 
public  departments  generally  will  have  none  of  it.”  The 
Agricultural  and  Economic  Sections  of  the  British  Association 
could  have  contradicted  this  as  far  as  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  are  concerned. 

Perry,  page  7 :  “  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  young  officers,  if 
sent  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  observe  things,  cannot  write  an 
account  of  what  they  see,  and  they  can  hardly  describe  in 
spoken  words  what  they  see,  because  their  vocabulary  is  too 
limited  ” — which  explains  why  the  Germans  have  ridden  over 
Sir  John  French  and  his  unobservant  speechless  officers  so 
triumphantly !  The  trouble  with  this  so-called  scientific 
President  is  just  the  opposite;  he  is  prepared  both  to  write 
and  speak  with  the  utmost  assurance  about  things  that  he  has 
not  seen  or  observed :  what  a  pity  he  wasn’t  at  Mons  instead 
of  Sydney  last  August !  I  confess  that  I  feel  “  vocabulary 
too  limited  ”  to  express  my  anger  at  a  man  who  libels  his 
country’s  soldiers  while  they  are  at  war,  on  a  matter  about 
which  he  can  only  speak  from  hearsay  even  if  he  troubled  at 
all  to  investigate  the  precise  data  as  to  “  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  ”  on  which  I  presume  he  relies.  It  is  this  sort  of 
unmeasured  depreciation  of  our  own  people  which  the  Germans 
have  believed  to  their  own  undoing.  In  further  depreciation 
of  English  military  education,  a  long  extract  is  made  from  a 
witness  before  a  Itoyal  Commission ;  the  date,  however,  is 
1902. 

Page  2  :  “I  know  that  the  greatest  classical  scholars  only 
devote  themselves  to  editing  some  Greek  text  that  has  been 
edited  over  and  over  again.”  This  will  not  be  believed  in 
Australia,  because  there  are  many  students  and  teachers 
familiar  with  the  great  changes  in  Classical  Study  during  the 
last  thirty  years  who  will  state  the  facts  if  they  think  it 
worth  while. 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  these  frothy  libels  are  not 
spoken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  at  a  teachers’  conference, 


but  solemnly  written  down  “  for  scientific  purposes  ”  in  Eng¬ 
land,  printed,  carried  to  Australia  and  read :  they  will  now 
be  enshrined  in  the  “Transactions”  of  the  “  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  Australia,  1915,”  put  on  the  shelves  of  thousands  of 
public  and  private  libraries  for  generations  to  come,  and 
consulted  as  the  sanctioned  conclusions  of  eminent  education 
authorities. 

5.  A  further  word  of  protest  must  be  made  against  the 
dumping  of  this  cheap  stuff  in  our  Dominions.  It  is  due  to 
our  fellow-citizens  over  the  water  that  they  should  hear 
the  best  of  us.  Not  that  we  should  try  to  humbug  them  by 
concealing  the  truth  ;  but  at  any  rate  we  need  not  exhort  them 
to  despise  the  Old  Country.  The  impression  I  retain  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  is  of  an  unbounded  affection  for 
“  home  ” — an  almost  pathetic  attachment  to  kinship  with  us, 
combined  with  a  youthful  independence  of  outlook  which 
compels  them  to  be  critical  of  our  performances.  The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  pioneer  as  an  individual  and  a  community  is 
fascinating :  he  loves  the  old  folk,  and  is  willing  to  learn 
from  them,  often  to  copy  unwisely  their  practices,  and  yet  he 
is  exploring  new  paths  and  cannot  accept  the  standards  or 
methods  which  suffice  for  us  who  remain  at  home.  Now  in 
these  four  addresses  there  was  scarcely  a  good  word  for  Eng¬ 
lish  education  :  the  writers  seem  positively  to  revel  in  exposing 
our  “  failure,”  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Perry,  the 
style  is  bright  and  incisive,  the  effect  upon  the  auditors, 
though  amusing  for  the  moment,  is  utterty  depressing  and 
inhibitory.  It  is  not  just  to  our  kinsmen  over  the  seas,  who 
have  so  seldom  a  chance  of  learning  at  first  hand  what  goes 
on  in  England,  to  have  this  grotesque  account  of  English 
education  presented  under  the  important  auspices  of  the 
British  Association.  Those  who  are  promoting  intellectual 
progress  in  these  pioneer  lands,  whether  in  the  Ministries  of 
Education,  the  Universities,  or  the  schools  have  a  hard  enough 
struggle  to  maintain  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  strengthen  their 
hands.  We  should  either  give  them  of  our  best  or  leave  them 
to  investigate  the  facts  for  themselves.  If  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  realized  the  opportunity,  it  could  have  presented 
to  Australian  teachers  a  true  picture  of  the  energetic  efforts- 
(commencing,  shall  we  say,  with  the  Bryce  Commission  of 
1894)  to  reshape  our  educational  system,  efforts  which  have 
been  still  more  strenuous,  both  among  administrators  and 
teachers  since  the  era  of  the  Boer  War.  While  the  heads 
of  Section  L  were  reading  these  addresses  in  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  the  youth  of  England,  trained  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
which  these  gentlemen  despise,  have  at  least  learned  some  of 
their  lessons  well.  In  August  last  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear 
from  the  President  tha.t  his  program  of  reform  might  need 
“some  great  national  disaster”  before  the  nation  is  “con¬ 
verted  ”  to  his  views.  If,  in  this  epoch  of  tragedy,  we  can 
imitate  his  lightsome  vein,  we  may  suggest  that,  since  politi¬ 
cal  England  has  refused  to  be  frightened  into  disaster,  edu¬ 
cational  England  may  refuse  to  be  worried  into  “  reform  ”  by 
ridicule  and  abuse.  These  prophecies  are  parlous  weapons  : 
if  England  in  these  days  of  peril  were  to  go  under,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  cry,  “  I  told  you  so  :  now  listen  to  me  !  ”  We  can 
wait  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association  to  hear 
the  sequel.  Let  us  hope  that  Vienna  and  Berlin  will  feel 
more  acutely  the  need  of  “  conversion.” 

6.  This  meeting  of  Section  L  has  brought  into  clear  relief 
the  function  which  those  who  founded  the  Section  intended  it 
to  discharge.  The  “  science  ”  advocated  by  these  apostles 
needs  stout  defenders,  and  Section  L  was  designed  as  their 
gathering  ground.  The  other  Sections  are  concerned  with 
research  in  the  various  fields  of  natural  science ;  in  Section  L, 
under  the  rubric  of  “  Educational  Science,”  the  banner  may 
be  unfurled  and  the  enemy  routed.  No  doubt  compromise 
and  an  appearance  of  impartiality  must  sometimes  be  affected- 
Bishops  and  head  masters,  even  from  the  despised  public 
schools,  even  professors  of  education,  must  be  admitted  from 
time  to  time,  but  “  science  ”  must  be  fought  for — “  war  to  the 
knife  ”  is  the  Vice-President’s  cheerful  exhortation  (page  9).. 
Only  by  such  terrific  onslaught  can  these  gentlemen  collar 
“the  pecuniary  interest  in  education  ”  which  troubles  Prof. 
Perry  so  acutely.  So  the  British  Association,  which  has 
secured  the  deep  regard  of  educated  men  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  impartially  devoted  to  the  search  for  truth, 
has  set  up  a  pulpit  to  convert  English  teachers  from  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and,  incidentally,  to  cause  the  funds- 
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to  flow  more  rapidly  to  the  pockets  of  that  selected  “scientific 
fraternity  ”  (pages  5  and  7) — solely  of  the  male  sex  (page  7) — 
whose  virtues  Prof.  Armstrong  so  vehemently  proclaims. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  difficulty,  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Association,  is  to  be  surmounted.  Even  if 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  ceased  to  “rail”  (page  17, 
Presidential  Address)  and  wail,  the  bias  towards  propaganda 
■could  scarcely  be  avoided.  There  is  a  field  of  research,  in 
•spite  of  the  President,  which  can  be  properly  labelled  “  Educa¬ 
tional  Science,”  and,  thanks  to  men  like  Dr.  Kimmins  and 
Prof.  Green,  it  has  had  some  scope  at  sectional  meetings ;  but, 
if  all  the  meetings  were  confined  to  the  quiet  search  for  truth, 
they  would  be  as  dull  and  technical  as  the  other  Sections  are. 
Such  discussions  would  not  provide  sport  for  the  Philistines  ; 
nor  would  they  attract  the  public  attention  which  is  secured 
by  smart,  popular  attack.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
British  Association  is  a  huge  picnic  as  well  as  a  scientific 
meeting;  it  is  solicitous  to  keep  up  the  attendance  and  secure 
new  members — whether  scientific  or  lay  does  not  matter  to 
the  funds.  Further,  if  the  program  were  cut  down  on  the 
methods  adopted  by  other  Sections  and  designed  by  the  rules 
of  the  Council,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Section  could  be  carried 
on.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  investigation  being  conducted 
in  educational  science  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  Section  is 
certainly  not  regarded  as  a  clearing-house  where  such  work 
can  be  appraised. 

The  fact  is,  education  is  too  complex  a  study,  too  extensive  a 
profession,  to  be  handled  adequately  on  British  Association 
methods.  Quite  apart  from  the  suspicion  with  which  im¬ 
partial  students  of  education  regard  the  propaganda  to  which 
I  have  referred,  it  seems  unlikely  that,  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Association  meets,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring 
together  year  by  year  a  representative  selection  of  those 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  who  care  for  research. 
Hence  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  point  of  view 
of  those  who  carry  the  principal  burden  of  the  Section’s  proceed¬ 
ings — those,  that  is  to  say,  who  are  not  concerned  in  the  “  Dr. 
Armstrong  aud  I  ”  propaganda,  but  are  identified  seriously 
with  the  study  of  education.  They  make  the  best  of  things  : 
{1)  so  far  as  they  must,  they  give  way  to  the  apostles,  since 
the  bias  of  the  British  Association  makes  this  unavoidable, 
and  (2)  they  wedge  in  as  much  as  they  can  secure  of  real 
educational  research,  chiefly  on  the  side  of  so-called  experi¬ 
mental  pedagogy.  Some  quite  useful  work  has  here  been  done, 
especially  where  medical  men  have  helped — in  questions  such 
as  eyesight,  tests  for  reading,  tests  for  defective  children,  and 
tests  for  general  intelligence;  but  (3),  in  order  to  attract 
public  notice  and  give  importance  to  the  meetings,  papers  or 
speeches  are  invited  of  a  character  precisely  similar  to  what  is 
■offered  elsewhere  in  popular  educational  “  conferences.”  The 
debate  on  Universities  at  Birmingham  in  1913  affords  an 
example.  How  a  well-organized  conference  is  a  good  thing  at 
any  time,  and,  with  the  thousands  of  persons  interested  inter 
alia  in  public  education  who  attend  every  British  Association 
meeting,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  a  two  days’  conference 
which  would  secure  and  deserve  a  wide  measure  of  regard. 
True,  such  a  conference  would  always  be  liable  to  suspicion 
as  “rattling  the  drums”  (Armstrong,  page  15),  which  made 
such  an  intolerable  “  clamour  ”  in  Australia;  but,  if  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  conducted  without  any  pretence  to  scientific 
treatment,  they  would,  perhaps,  stand  a  better  chance  of 
impartial  handling. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  business  of  mine  to  tell  the  British 
Association  how  to  manage  its  affairs,  but  it  is  well  understood 
that  many  members  of  the  Association  belonging  to  other 
Sections  are  not  over  pleased  with  the  repute  of  Section  L. 
They  may  be  pleased  to  consider  a  reform  of  their  own  pro¬ 
cedure  instead  of  fathering  the  sledge-hammer  procedure 
adopted  by  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  this  year. 
If  so,  I  suggest  that  the  treatment  of  “  education  ”  be  cut  into 
two  portions — the  first  dealing  strictly  with  educational  science 
and  admitting  only  such  contributions  as  the  Committee 
•could  accept  beforehand  as  embodjdng  definite  results  of 
•definite  investigations.  I  understand  that  this  is  the  regular 
procedure  in  other  Sections,  and  it  is  by  keeping  to  such 
a  standard  that  the  reputation  of  these  Sections  has  been 
•established  and  is  maintained.  If,  as  Prof.  Perry  holds 
•(page  1),  this  standard  would  only  produce  “  snakes  in  Ice¬ 
land,”  well  and  good ;  the  Section  would  go  on  holiday  until 


something  called  “Educational  Science”  were  forthcoming. 
But  the  second  portion  would  incur  no  such  peril.  I  suggest 
that  two  days,  either  concurrently  with  Section  L  meetings 
or  otherwise,  be  definitely  selected  for  an  Education  Con¬ 
ference,  managed  by  a  separate  Committee  of  the  Council, 
apart  from  Section  L,  and  conducted,  without  any  of  the 
limitations  which  are  proper  to  a  sectional  meeting.  As  it  is, 
these  meetings,  which  are  really  conferences,  fail  to  display 
the  character  which  an  important  educational  conference 
might  assume,  and  Section  L  falls  between  two  stools.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  every  district  which  the 
Association  honours  with  a  visit  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
people,  lay  and  professional,  interested  in  national  education. 
It  would  be  appropriate  to  provide  these  with  an  opportunity 
such  as  a  conference  would  afford.  Year  by  year  important 
themes  of  policy  engage  public  attention,  and  it  would  surely 
not  be  outside  the  province  of  the  Council  to  offer  a  platform 
for  their  discussion. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  that  an  outsider  like  myself  will  have 
hit  upon  a  course  which  will  approve  itself  to  those  more  con¬ 
versant  with  the  inner  policy  of  the  Association.  But  some 
remedy  seems  desirable  if  Section  L  is  to  serve  purposes 
beyond  those  designed  by  this  year  s  .  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  whose  proceedings  I  have  criticized  with  a 
vigour  which  faintly  copies  their  own  vocabulary  and  style  of 
argument. 

[ Note. — Professor  Perry’s  aud  Professor  Armstrong’s  Presidential 
Addresses  can  be  read  in  full  in  recent  issues  of  Nature. 
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Froebel  as  a  Pioneer  in  Modern  Psychology.  By  E.  R.  Murray. 

(3s.  6d.  net.  Philip  &  Son.) 

Miss  Murray  is  of  opinion  that  Froebel  has  not  had  justice 
done  to  his  psychological  work.  She  believes  that  he  will  one 
day  come  to  his  own,  and  her  book  is  a  contribution  to  bring 
this  about.  Her  method  is  by  a  careful  study  of  Froebel’s 
works  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  later  psychologists  to 
show  that  the  author  of  the  “  Education  of  Man  ”  has  anti¬ 
cipated  a  great  many  of  the  modern  views.  Her  thesis 
appears  to  be  that  those  psychologists  are  in  error  who  bluntly 
say  that  Froebel  was  no  psychologist.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  Miss  Murray  and  Prof.  Miinsierberg  are  fundamentally 
at  one.  Everything  depends  upon  the  view  taken  of  the 
nature  of  psychology.  For  the  sake  of  her  thesis  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Miss  Murray  to  have  cleared  up  this  matter 
of  terminology  ;  but,  after  all,  the  value  of  the  book  does  not 
lie  in  the  apology  for  Froebel,  but  in  the  exposition  of  the 
content  of  the  Froebelian  philosophy.  No  writer  stands  more 
in  need  of  explanation  than  the  founder  of  the  Kindergarten. 
The  “  Education  of  Man  ”  is  based  on  a  vague  idealism,  and 
is  so  loosely  expressed  that  almost  any  view  of  Froebel  s 
underlying  meaning  may  be  justified  by  quotations  from  it. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  is  the  correlation  between  theory 
and  practice.  The  usual  argument  is  that  on  the  philosophical 
side  the  teacher  is  represented  as  a  benevolent  superintendent 
whose  business  is  to  be  “  passive,  following,”  wdiile  on  the 
practical  side  the  Kindergarten  teacher  by  the  use  of  an 
elaborate  scheme  involving  complicated  apparatus  necessarily 
does  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  child.  The  proper 
reply  to  the  apparent  contradiction  is  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  opposing  aspects  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  idealism  on 
which  Froebel  bases  his  work.  Miss  Murray,  however,  defends 
by  an  attack.  She  challenges  the  view  that  Froebel  set  forth 
“passivity  ”  as  an  essential.  She  makes  capital  play  with  the 
word  leidend,  which  is  usually  translated  “  passive,”  but  which 
she  maintains  does  not  bear  that  interpretation.  She  quotes 
a  passage  in  which  leidend  has  in  brackets  after  it  the  ex¬ 
planatory  word  passiv,  which  she  says  proves  that  when  used 
without  this  explanatory  parenthesis  leidend  does  not  mean 
“  passive.”  Taken  by  itself,  this  sort  of  argument  does  not 
carry  much  conviction.  But  Miss  Murray  does  not  confine 
herself  to  verbal  work.  It  is  true  that  she  complains  that 
critics  in  the  past  have  too  frequently  based  their  views  upon 
translations  without  verifying  by  comparison  with  the  original 
text.  She  herself  is  scrupulously  careful  in  this  matter,  and 
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CASSELL’S  JUVENILE  VOLUMES 


Chums  Yearly 
Volume 

With  nearly  1,000  pages.  Profusely 
Illustrated  throughout.  Cloth  gilt,  8s. 

British  Boy’s  Annual 

Fifth  Year  of  Issue.  •  With  7  magnificent 
Colour  Plates  and  numerous  Black-and- 
White  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

All  about  Electricity 

By  Gordon  D.  Knox.  With  Frontispiece 
in  Colour  and  a  large  number  of  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  Diagrams.  Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of 
Heroes 

By  Eric  Wood.  With  4  Colour  and  12 
Black -and -White  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
3s.  6d. 


British  Girl’s 
Annual 

Fifth  Year  of  Issue.  With  7  Colour 
Pictures  and  many  in  Black  and  White. 
Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

Girl’s  Realm 
Annual 

Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  8s.. 

Emancipation 

A  Story  of  a  Girl  who  wanted  a  Career. 
By  Dorothy  a  Beckett  Terrell. 
With  4  Colour  Plates  by  Harold- 
Copping.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. 

Little  Folks 

With  about  50  beautifully  printed 
Colour  Pictures  and  hundreds  of  Black- 
and- White  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  5s. 
Picture  boards,  3s.  6d. 


Write  for  splendidly  Illustrated  Juvenile  Catalogue. 

CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 


the  great  value  of  her  book  is  the  clear  and  scholarly  present¬ 
ation  of  Froebel’s  views  in  Froebel’s  own  words. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Murray’s  ingenuity  in  tracing 
modern  views  to  anticipatory  passages  in  her  author.  But 
the  same  thing  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  older 
authors  of  first  rate  standing.  “  The  Great  Diadactic,”  for 
example,  could  be  made  to  yield  quite  a  handsome  crop  of 
quotations  that  could  be  tacked  on  to  modern  discoveries  and 
views,  but  few  people,  we  imagine,  would  be  inclined  to  set 
up  Comenius  as  a  pioneer  of  Modern  Psychology,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  he  dealt  with  matter  that  forms  the  stuff  on 
which  psychology  works.  Miss  Murray  is  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  of  reading  into  her  author  what  is  not  there.  In  fact, 
she  is  specially  careful  to  avoid  this  error,  so  far  as  the  actual 
wording  goes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Froebel  and 
Comenius  meant  by  certain  of  their  statements  something 
quite  different  from  what  these  statements  would  suggest  to 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  our  modern  psychological  point  of 
view.  All  the  same  the  book  makes  out  a  capital  case  for  an 
increased  respect  for  Froebel.  Miss  Murray  cannot  be  said 
to  write  as  a  partisan.  She  has  a  chapter  on  the  weak  points 
of  her  author,  and  deals  faithfully  with  them.  Further,  there 
is  a  lack  of  that  sentimentality  that  too  often  spoils  the  effect 
of  Froebelian  writing.  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  expositions 
of  the  Froebelian  position,  and  will  greatly  enhance  the 
author’s  reputation. 

| 

The  Teaching  of  Grech  at  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

Board  of  Education  Educational  Pamphlets,  No.  28. 

(Is.  Wyman.) 

In  August  1910  a  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Latin  at  the 
Perse  School,  prepared  by  the  Head  Master,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  S.  Jones  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Appleton,  was 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  grant  of  the 
Board  made  to  carry  on  this  experimental  work  has  since 
been  renewed,  and  a  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Greek  is  now 
published.  This  time  a  large  number  of  exercises  worked  by 
pupils  is  included  so  that  scholars  may  themselves  judge 


the  results  achieved.  We  may  say  at  once  that  the  very  high 
standard  reached  fully  justifies  the  revolutionary  methods 
described  in  the  report.  Most  teachers  of  classics  are  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  organization  and  methods  adopted  at 
the  Perse  School.  English  is  taken  up  at  nine  or  ten,  then 
French ;  Latin  at  twelve,  Greek  or  German  at  fourteen,  and 
specialization  for  the  Universities  begins  at  sixteen.  The 
method  is  based  on  the  spoken  word  and  the  lesson  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  means  of  question  and  answer.  The  subject-matter 
is  taken  from  the  things  and  acts  of  everyday  life,  and  later 
the  text  which  is  being  read  is  elucidated  in  Greek.  Transla¬ 
tion  is  thus  eliminated  except  (l)  as  a  test  of  knowledge  and 
(2)  as  an  art  to  be  practised  for  its  own  sake.  Free  com¬ 
position  in  Greek  is  taught  by  means  of  paraphrase,  the  re¬ 
production  of  stories,  and  retranslation.  The  authors  of  the 
report  find  that  with  this  basis  the  number  of  pieces  of 
translation  into  Greek  required  to  attain  University  Scholar¬ 
ship  standard  is  much  diminished.  The  reproduction  of 
lessons  showing  the  free  play  of  question  and  answer  in 
Greek  is  of  the  utmost  interest.  Of  this  work  in  the  higher 
forms  the  authors  say  :  “  Often  a  boy  will  give  a  summary  off¬ 
hand  of  the  last  lesson  or  of  a  paragraph  just  read,  or  two 
will  discuss  the  meaning  of  an  argument  or  an  interpretation, 
quoting  freely  from  their  past  reading.  At  this  stage  the 
master’s  pleasure  is  at  its  highest.”  Several  pages  of  such 
paraphrases  of  high  merit  are  given ;  they  include  the  apt 
comment  of  a  boy  on  the  false  concord,  ’A dyvaioc  efATreiporarai. 
— ’Aycm'Ses  ovkIt  ’A yaiot. 

The  report,  which  should  be  studied  by  every  teacher  of 
Greek,  shows  how  life  and  interest  may  be  imparted  to  the 
teaching  of  ancient  languages.  The  method,  however,  has  its 
dangers,  and,  from  the  fact  that  it  makes  much  more  insistent 
demands  upon  the  resources  and  skill  of  the  teacher  than  the 
older  methods,  its  failure,  if  practised  by  any  who  were  not 
fully  competent  for  the  task,  would  be  of  a  more  disastrous 
kind.  The  authors  remark  that,  in  composition  and  transla¬ 
tion  into  Greek,  “  the  process  is  from  correct  vagueness  to 
correct  accuracy.”  We  venture  to  suggest  that,  with  any  but 
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the  most  skilful  teaching,  the  vagueness  would  be  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  the  correctness.  It  is  a  method  for  enthusiasts 
who  are  willing  to  spare  no  pains  for  its  successful  practice. 
How  effective  it  is  in  such  hands,  this  report  clearly  shows. 
The  report  will,  we  think,  inspire  many  to  introduce  similar 
work  into  their  own  teaching.  A  word  of  caution  may,  there¬ 
fore,  not  be  out  of  place.  .Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of 
attempting  the  oral  method  on  too  large  a  scale  before  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  practice.  Disappointment  in 
the  results  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  method  as  imprac¬ 
ticable.  We  suggest  that  one  or  two  lessons  only  each  week 
should  be  set  aside  for  oral  work,  which  may  be  extended  as 
the  teacher  acquires  greater  skill.  A  change  so  fundamental 
must  be  made  gradually,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
methods  followed  at  the  Perse  School,  introduced  with  dis¬ 
cretion  and  with  such  modifications  as  individual  teachers 
may  find  necessary,  will  do  much  to  revivify  the  teaching 
of  classics. 


An  Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology  in  Relation  to 
Education.  By  0.  W.  Valentine.  (Clive.) 

This  little  work  from  the  pen  of  the  recently  appointed 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  Belfast  University  comes  at  a 
very  opportune  moment.  No  doubt  the  little  shilling  manual 
an  “Experimental  Psychology,”  by  Dr.  Myers,  is  excellent, 
but  it  lacks  just  that  educational  bias  that  makes  the  present 
.volume  so  valuable.  Teachers  of  a  progressive  turn  are  rather 
eager  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  this  experimental  way, 
and  now  we  shall  be  able  to  refer  them  to  Prof.  Valentine’s 
book  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  will  get  just  what  they 
.  desire  and,  still  better,  what  they  need.  The  book  is  worked 
on  an  exceedingly  practical  plan.  A  series  of  experimental 
exercises  are  provided  under  suitable  heads  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book,  and  comments  on  these  experiments,  with  fuller 
.  explanations  of  the  principles  underlying  them,  are  supplied 
in  the  second  part.  The  experiments  are  all  arranged  in  such, 
a  way  that  no  elaborate  apparatus  is  needed.  The  materials 
required  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  school.  The  experi¬ 
ments  are  to  be  performed  by  the  student  in  his  own  person 
in  most  cases,  but  indications  are  given  of  how  to  apply 
certain  experiments  to  a  class.  It  will  be  found  in  all  cases 
.  care  is  taken  that  the  experiment  shall  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with,  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  that  for  two  reasons 
— (1)  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents, 
but  also  (2)  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  experiment ; 
for,  by  a  beue;ficept  arrangement  of  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
found  that  the  less  the  routine  of  the  school  is  interfered  with 
■>  the  more  likely  is  the  experiment  to  give  reliable  results. 

One  of  the  gr.eat  advantages  in  a  book  of  this  kind  is  that 
it  is  not  trammelled  by  the  tradition  of  predecessors.  Prof. 
Valentine  comes  to  a  comparatively  fresh  field,  and  is  in 
a  position  to,  invent  his  own  mode  of  procedure.  One  feels  in 
reading  it  that  ,one  is  dealing  with  a  first-hand  authority  on 
the  subject.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  of  the  material  is  familiar 
to  those  who  have  been  following  the  subject,  but  such  readers 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  exposition  of  accepted  results  is 
exceedingly  fresh  and  clear.  This  is  notably  the  case  in 
dealing  with  correlation  and  with  the  Binet  Tests.  But,  in 
addition  to  the  excellent  exposition,  there  is  everywhere 
evidence  of  the  results  of  the  author’s  own  experiments  and 
.  observation.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  applica¬ 
tions  to  school  work.  He  has  been  a  teacher  himself  and  has, 
besides,  had  his  proofs  read  by  expert  practical  teachers ; 
so  the  sclioolpaan  reader  can  rely  upon  having  an  expert 
.  criticism  of  the  results  of  laboratory  experiments.  Eor  ex¬ 
ample,  in  dealing,  with  the  results  of  Binet’s  experiments  on 
his  two  daughters.  Prof.  Valentine  has  certain  comments 
•  to  make  that  wpnld  never  have  occurred  to  the  French 
1  Professor.  The  book  is  well  supplied  with  graphic  illustra- 
,  tions,  and  has  an  adequate  bibliography  and  index. 

Handbook  of  Practice  for  Teachers.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry 
/;  (2s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.) 

Mr.  McMurry  has  given  us  a  book  that  in  a  curious  way 
recalls  those  books  on  school  management  on  which  our  older 
teachers  were  brought  up.  But  there  is  a  marked  difference. 
The  subject  matter  is  the  same,  and  the  desire  to  be  intensely 
practical  is  common  to  the  old  and  the  new ;  but  in  the  pre- 
„,.sent  volume  we  h^.ve,  a  brevity  of  statement  that  was  quite 


unknown  of  old.  Each  chapter  has  the  paragraphs  numbered 
and  most  of  them  run  to  only  a  few  lines  :  indeed  several  have 
to  content  themselves  with  one  line.  The  first  chapter,  which 
is  on  “  Suggestions  on  Management,”  reads  like  an  educational 
“  Book  of  Proverbs.”  This  treatment  has  a  tendency  to  one 
of  two  extremes,  platitude  and  epigram.  The  expert  in  the 
subject  dealt  with  would  no  doubt  prefer  the  epigrammatic 
excess,  but  it  is  well  for  the  student  for  whom  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  that  the  opposite  tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  For  the  critic  it  is  very  tiresome  to  read  in 
Chapter  IV :  “  (8)  Laxity  of  attention  in  classrooms  is  a  some¬ 
what  marked  feature  of  many  of  our  schools  ;  (9)  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  for  young  teachers,  and  often  for  older  ones, 
is  that  of  securing  and  holding  class  attention.”  But  this  sort 
of  thing  seldom  occurs,  and  if  an  experienced  teacher  comes 
across  many  rather  obvious  statements  he  must  remember 
that  the  book  is  meant  for  those  who  are  in  the  process  of 
learning  their  business.  The  book  indeed  is  made  up  of  that 
great  body  of  truths  in  education  that  are  acknowledged  by 
all.  We  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  there  are 
multitudes  of  statements  on  education  that  nobody  now 
quarrels  about,  and  that  are  yet  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  beginner.  Most  of  those  fundamental  statements 
appear  here  in  their  proper  relation  to  one  another,  and  they 
form  a  body  of  doctrine  that,  if  mastered,  will  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  beginning  for  the  professional  life  of  the  teacher. 

The  book  is  the  condensed  result  of  years  of  supervision  of 
the  work  of  young  teachers  carried  on  under  skilful  criticism. 
It  deals  not  only  with  the  general  questions  of  school- 
management,  but  of  teachers,  children,  classroom  instruction 
and  its  criticism.  The  final  chapter  deals  in  a  very  broad 
way  with  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  curri¬ 
culum,  and  within  its  limits  does  this  very  well.  But  the 
book  is  for  the  teacher  who  takes  up  all  the  subjects  of  the 
common  school.  It  is  not  meant  for  specialists.  Though 
written  for  America  the  book  is  quite  useful  for  English 
teachers.  We  wonder,  however,  how  many  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  will  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sen 
tence :  “  Children  studying  together  from  the  same  book 
usually  do  more  visiting  than  studying.” 

Sense  Plays  and  Number  Plays.  By  F.  Ashford. 

(Is.  6d.  net.  Harrap.) 

Here  we  have  the  dramatic  method  applied  to  the  work  of 
young  children  at  school.  The  author  has  selected  two  classes 
for  her  purpose,  and  with  the  well  understood  unwillingness 
of  writers  to  give  exact  ages,  merely  tells  us  that  the  younger 
class  ranges  “  from  four  to  six  or  seven  years,”  and  the  older 
“  from  six  to  nine  years.”  But  this  shows  that  Miss  Ashford 
is  not  accurate  enough  in  her  use  of  the  term  “  class.”  The 
work  that  she  exemplifies  in  the  text  may  justly  be  called 
class-work,  but  in  her  Foreword  she  appears  to  think  that 
Mme  Montessori’s  aim  is  “  to  enable  the  teacher  of  a  very 
large  class  to  have  at  hand  employment  which  the  individual 
child  could  find  for  himself.”  This  is  not  class-work,  and 
Mme  Montessori  herself  does  not  regard  it  as  such.  On 
the  contrary,  she  believes  that  she  has  rung  the  knell  of  all 
class  teaching.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  place  of  class-work,  Miss  Ashford  shows  her¬ 
self  mistress  of  the  class  spirit.  She  supplies  us  with  a  list 
of  dramatis  personae  for  each  of  her  typical  classes.  The 
delineation  of  the  characters  of  each  of  the  eight  types  that 
make  up  each  class  is  quite  good  in  its  way,  though  we  felt 
it  a  little  difficult  to  identify  each  of  the  personalities  in  the 
actual  plays,  and  found  ourselves  continually  having  to  turn 
back  to  the  descriptive  list  to  find  out  what  manner  of  person 
Nelly,  or  Jenny,  or  Georgie,  or  Christopher  is  certified  to  be. 
Indeed  in  two  luckless  cases  we  searched  in  vain  for  a  character 
that  appears  in  the  text,  but  is  omitted  in  the  descriptive  list. 
Perhaps  Miss  Ashford  will  explain  that  the  missing  characters 
are  to  be  found  included  in  that  “  Chorus  of  Other  Children” 
to  which  she  refers.  But  after  all,  Kitty  and  Willy  are  either 
characters  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  only  choristers,  they 
should  be  decently  anonymous. 

The  sort  of  plays  will  be  gathered  from  some  of  the  titles  : 

“  A  Tasting  Game,”  “  Touch  Plays,”  “  Colour  Matching,” 

“  The  Snake  Game.”  What  the  author  does  is  to  give  a  record, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  dialogue  and  sometimes  of  mere  de¬ 
scription,  of  various  game-lessons  in  which  the  pupils  learn  in 
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a  very  attractive  way  just  the  s  >rt  of  things  young  children 
need  to  learn.  At  training  colleges  ingenious  but  indolent 
students  are  sometimes  given  to  the  artifice  of  saying  “  educe 
by  skilful  questions  ”  this  or  that  point — leaving  the  actual 
work  to  the  unfortunate  person  who  reads  their  papers.  This 
book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  opposite  of  this  otiose 
plan.  Everything  is  worked  out  in  careful  detail,  and  withal 
in  such  a  bright  way  that  even  oldsters  can  follow  the  little 
dramas  with  interest.  Teachers  will  get  both  inspiration  and 
instruction  from  the  text  and  from  the  illustrations. 


The  Renaissance  of  Motherhood.  By  Ellen  Ivey. 

(5s.  net.  Putnam’s  Sons.) 

Ellen  Key  has  won  the  respect  of  many  important  writers 
and  thinkers  upon  sex  and  womanhood,  including  Havelock 
Ellis.  Every  one  who  desires  the  improvement  of  women  and 
of  their  position  in  the  world  will  be  ready  to  sympathize  with 
her  ideas,  except  in  so  far  as  here  and  there  they  are  extreme. 
All  good  women  will  probably  agree  with  almost  all  her 
opinions  ;  yet  there  is  a  decided  temptation  to  compare  her 
with  a  well  known  English  writer  of  reflections  upon  life, 
concerning  whom  it  has  been  said :  “  So-and-so  says  what  we 
all  believe,  only  most  of  us  don’t  think  it  necessary  to  say  it.” 
It  is  really  difficult  for  the  prosaic  Englishwoman  to  enjoy 
a  book  whose  tone  is  that  of  the  following  sentence  :  “  The 
mother,  happy  over  some  noble  deed,  strokes  the  hair  from 
her  son’s  brow,  to  print  the  kiss  of  her  approval  there.” 
Most  of  us,  however  much  we  feel  what  this  implies,  don’t  put 
it  in  quite  that  way.  A  little  more  vigour  and  a  little  less 
sentiment  would  have  more  driving  force  with  a  good  many 
people.  Still,  the  purpose  of  the  book  must  be  respected, 
and  possibly  admiration  will  be  more  whole-hearted  in 
America  than  here.  The  most  original  and  forceful  idea 
presented  is  that  of  making  a  year’s  training  for  social 
service  compulsory  for  women.  It  has  appeared  in  an  earlier 
work  by  Mme  Key  and  has  been  suggested  by  others  also. 

The  price  of  the  book  seems  to  show  that  it  is  intended  for 
people  with  money  to  spare.  None  of  Mme  Key’s  books  seem 
to  be  published  cheaply.  Perhaps  it  is  against  the  mistakes 
and  vices  of  the  comfortably  off  that  they  are  mainly  aimed. 


OVERSEAS. 

The  London  Times  ought  to  be  a  proud  newspaper  this 
month,  for  the  Educational  Review  (New  York)  has  reproduced 
no  fewer  than  six  articles  on  the  War  that  have  appeared  in 
our  great  daily.  The  Review  editor  tells  us  that  he  makes  no 
apology  for  giving  such  prominence  to  the  War,  and  we 
Englishmen  have  certainly  no  cause  of  complaint.  The  more 
that  is  known  about  the  War,  the  better  for  us,  and  there  can 
be  nothing  but  advantage  for  us  in  having  our  case  plainly  stated 
in  a  fair  magazine.  The  Revitiv  is  certainly  fair,  for  it  begins 
with  a  report  of  the  address  delivered  by  Prof,  von  Harnack 
at  a  German- American  meeting  held  in  the  Berlin  City  Hall 
on  August  11,  1914.  We  wonder  if  American  readers  will  see' 
the  inwardness  of  the  introductory  paragraph  that  gives  an 
account  of  the  places  of  profit  and  honour  held  by  the  well 
known  professor.  When  we  learn  that  he  “  holds  many  im¬ 
portant  public  positions,  including  those  of  General  Director 
of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  and  President  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Association  for  Research,”  we  cannot  help  specu¬ 
lating  on  cause  and  effect  in  relation  to  reactionary  political 
views. 

It  appears  that  American  newspaper  readers  “  are  sick  of 
War  news.”  “  I  wish,”  they  say,  “  they’d  give  us  sometliing 
else.”  This  petulant  attitude  of  seeking  an  ever-changing 
source  of  amusement  is  bad  enough,  but  is  no  worse  than  the 
complacent  attitude  implied  in  the  reproach  that  they  fail  to 
appreciate  their  privileges  as  “  holders  of  front  seats  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  ages.” 

Crowded  as  the  Revietv  is  with  War  matter,  it  still  finds 
room  for  an  article  on  “  The  ‘  Woman  Peril  ’  Again.”  But, 
whatever  may  be  true  in  America,  we  are  a  little  fatigued  on 
this  side  with  fractious  disputations  on  this  subject.  More 
attractive  is  the  stimulating  title  “  The  Teacher  and  Herself.” 
But  the  text  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  alluring  title. 
It  is  evidently  written  by  a  she  H.  G.  Wells,  who  does  for 
the  schoolmistress  what  he  has  done  for  the  schoolmaster. 
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American  women  teachers,  we  are  told,  are  spiritless  drudges 
— dull  pedants,  who,  by  minding  their  business,  fall  to  the 
humble  level  of  their  pupils.  “  When  a  woman  has  taught, 
say,  five  years,  her  brain  has  been  allowed  to  shrink  to 
the  dimensions  of  her  average  pupil’s.”  We  can  fancy  this 
author  following  Wells  still  further  and  demanding  as  a 
schoolmistress  “  an  authentic  woman.”  If  we  cannot  get  this 
we  can  at  least  encourage  our  commonplace  women  teachers 
to  become  less  commonplace.  This,  she  explains,  can  be 
accomplished  by  cutting  all  professional  reading,  and  taking 
up  instead  all  the  newest  novels— French,  Russian,  German, 
Italian — and  going  to  plays  “  whose  very  mention  shocks  the 
other  teachers.”  The  emancipated  teacher  is  never  “  to  take 
any  work  home  from  school,”  never  to  mix  with  other 
teachers,  and,  above  all,  never  to  attend  “lecture  courses 
devised  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  conscientious  pedagogues.” 
The  teacher  is  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  some  sort  of 
a  social  stir.  In  the  elegant  advice  of  the  article,  the  teacher 
is  admonished  to  “  be  a  mixer.”  The  teacher  is  advised  to 
“cut  the  classics,”  to  “  cut  the  pedagogic  cant,”  to  “  cut  the 
sounding  phrases  about  humanity.”  One  wonders  how  educa¬ 
tional  magazines  like  the  Review  itself  have  escaped  the  knife 
of  this  brilliant  hacker  of  professional  literature.  But,  after 
all,  something  must  be  left  in  which  educational  iconoclasts 
may  show  their  originality.  We  wonder,  however,  whether 
our  authoress  realizes  the  full  meaning  of  her  statement  that 
“  the  commonplace  soul  who  tries  to  be  original  and  bright  is 
sure  to  end  in  being  a  perfect  freak.”  Here,  at  least,  we 
cannot  gainsay  her. 

The  American  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology  is  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  the  value  to  the  teacher  of  an  advanced  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject-matter  he  deals  with.  The  editor  wants 
to  know  “  What  will  an  intensive  study  of  the  Punic  Wars  or 
of  the  English  Restoration  profit  the  high-school  history 
teacher  ?  To  what  extent  will  courses  in  Early  English  or  in 
the  analysis  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  high-school  teacher  of  English  ?  ”  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  “  it  is  an  open  question  whether  these  advanced  studies 
are  not  worse  than  useless  ;  whether  they  do  not  set  up  stan¬ 
dards  of  attainment  and  establish  habits  of  work  that  are 
positively  harmful  to  the  high-school  teacher,  and  that  require 
months,  and  sometimes  years,  of  painful  effort  to  eradicate  ?  ” 
What  do  our  English  teachers  say  to  this — those  who  maintain 
that  all  a  teacher  needs  is  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  a 
sense  of  humour  ? 

In  the  School  Revier o  (Chicago)  for  October  we  are  told  that 
Dr.  J.  H.  Francis,  Superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools, 
in  an  address  before  the  National  Education  Association,  “  the 
greatest  educational  body  in  the  world,”  as  it  is  modestly 
described,  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  exclaimed,  “  God  bless  the 
girl  who  refuses  to  study  algebra  !  It  is  a  study  that  has 
caused  many  a  gii’l  to  lose  her  soul.”  This  is  violent  enough, 
but  the  remedy,  if  pleasant  to  most  girls,  is  equally  violent  by 
its  contrast.  For  algebra  we  are  to  substitute  courses  in 
costume-designing,  for,  as  Dr.  Francis  proclaims,  “  there  is 
more  art  in  one  well  made  garment  than  in  all  the  art  galleries 
of  Europe.”  This  revolt  against  algebra  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  some  time  recognized  by  the 
more  penetrating  of  the  critics  of  American  curricula  that 
girls  have  been  gradually  monopolizing  the  formal  subjects  of 
study,  notably  algebra  and  Latin.  The  violence  of  the  Los 
Angeles  protest  must  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  what 
underlies  it. 

The  current  Pedagogical  Seminary  has  some  excellent 
articles,  particularly  one  that  embodies  an  exhaustive  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  whole  problem  of  formal  discipline.  There  is  a 
useful  little  contribution  of  “  Suggestions  toward  a  Study  of 
Mediocrity.”  Thirty  years  or  so  ago  the  clergymen  through¬ 
out  Britain  seemed  to  come  to  a  more  or  less  sudden  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  there  had  been  an  undue 
prominence  given  to  the  man  of  five  talents  and  to  the  fellow 
with  only  one  ;  while  the  decent,  houest  person  with  the  two 
talents  received  practically  no  attention  at  all.  As  a  result, 
there  arose  a  crop  of  sermons  on  “  The  Average  Man  ” — ser¬ 
mons  that  certainly  were  not  without  their  efficacy.  Psycho¬ 
logists  seem  now  to  have  reached  a  similar  crisis.  We  think, 
however,  that  Mr.  Feingold  does  less  than  justice  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  mediocre  person.  Sevent3T-five  per  cent,  seems  a  : 
very  large  proportion  of  human  beings  to  be  set  apart  as  1 


mediocre,  but  we  shall  be  astonished  if  further  investigation 
does  not  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  percentage  that 
may  be  fairly  described  as  not  out  of  the  common.  There  is  a 
careful  study  of  the  talk  of  a  two  and  a-half  year  boy,  an 
elaborate  set  of  Binet-Simon  tests,  and  a  brief  article  on 
“  Factors  of  Mental  Development,”  by  W.  H.  Winch,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England. 
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EDUCATION. 

Principles  of  Education.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

(Is.  net.  Longmans.) 

This  is  an  abridged  and  revised  edition  of  a  larger  work.  It  has  a 
twenty-two  line  preface  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Chichester,  who- 
writes  as  President  of  the  Mothers’  Union.  The  book  hardly  justifies, 
its  title,  a  title  appropriated  by  at  least  five  works  of  some  import¬ 
ance.  The  book  has  a  strong  religious  bias,  and  is  written  in  an 
excellent  spirit.  Parents  and  non-professional  teachers  will  find  it 
valuable. 

FRENCH. 

Differential  Partnership.  Nos.  1  and  2.  By  M.  MacMunn. 

(8d.  each.  Bell.) 

These  volumes  contain  about  sixty-eight  pages  each  of  exercises  in 
French  conversation.  The  plan  is  for  pupils  to  work  in  pairs  — one 
has  No.  1,  the  other  No.  2.  The  work  is  first  taken  over  by  the 
master,  then  the  boys  teach  one  another,  while  the  master  wanders, 
about  to  guide  and  encourage.  English  is  given  in  a  vocabulary  at 
the  head  of  the  lesson  and  in  the  margin.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Direct  Method  which  all  will  not  approve  of  ;  e.g.  these- 
translations  :  page  28,  “  it  makes  warm  ”  ;  page  42,  “I  have  fear  of 
it”;  page  48,  “since  how  much  time  are  you  learning?”  There- 
are  a  number  of  misprints;  e.g.  page  53,  “Quel  est  le  Fran^ais. 
pour  ...  ”  ;  page  56,  “ secher  ”  ;  page  60,  “  une  conte.” 

le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  By  Moliere.  Edited  by  T.  E.  Oliver. 

(2s.  Ginn.) 

The  text  occupies  95  pages,  the  introduction  35,  the  notes  40,  the 
vocabulary  U-  The  life  of  Moliere  and  introduction  to  the  play  is  a 
fair  piece  of  work.  The  notes  are  hardly  satisfactory  on  points  of 
grammar;  e.g.  page  98,  “conjunctive  and  disjunctive  pronouns”; 
page  118,  “que  faire ”  ;  page  126,  “jele  quitte  ”  ;  page  127,  “  je 
n’ai  que  faire.”  The  vocabulary  is  hardly  in  place  in  such  a  book,, 
but  contains  some  useful  information. 

GERMAN. 

Die  Familie  Buchholz.  By  Julius  Stinde.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Clarke. 

(2s.  6d.  Cambridge  University  Press.) 

These  pages  from  Stinde’s  work  make  an  interesting  book,  not  too- 
long  (35  pages).  They  will  teach  much  about  German  everyday  life, 
and  help  pupils  to  form  a  good  straightforward  style.  The  text  of 
the  book  is  followed  by  conversation  exercises  ;  word-formation  is  not 
forgotten  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  elementary  grammar  is  revised  by 
means  of  grammatical  exercises,  although  these  are  not  graded  in 
difficulty.  We  should  like  to  feel  that  all  teachers  who  use  this  book 
will  regret  the  fact  that  a  vocabulary  (Germ an -English)  is  added. 

First  German  Reader.  By  F.  L.  Martini.  (3s.  6d.  Ginn.) 

This  would  be  a  good  book  for  children  who  have  already  learnt 
German  for  one  year.  The  prose  selections  (generally  short  stories) 
are  varied  and  refreshingly  new  ;  some  verses  are  included  in  the 
book,  and  a  few  easy  songs  with  their  tunes.  Each  selection  has  its 
Fragen  at  the  end  of  the  book  ;  the  making  of  grammatical  exercises  is 
left  to  the  teacher.  There  is  a  vcjcabulary. 

Nathan  der  TPeise.  By  Lessing.  Edited  by  S.  P.  Capen. 

(4s.  Ginn.) 

The  Introduction  to  this  text  consists  of  95  pages,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  too  long,  for  it  is  very  interesting  and  the  work  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  notes  are  full ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  too  much  help 
given  by  translation.  Students  advanced  enough  to  read  “  Nathan 
der  Weise  ”  should  surely  use  dictionaries  and  not  rely  on  a  special 
vocabulary. 

Prinz  Friedrich,  von  Homburg.  By  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Edited  by 

G.  M.  Baker.  (3s.  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch.) 

An  interesting  Introduction  precedes  the  text,  and  should  put  the 
student  into  the  right  frame  of  mind  for  reading  it.  Yon  Kleist’s 
tragedy  is  more  suitable  for  those  who  have  left  school  than  for 
younger  students,  for  its  plot  is  really  melodramatic  in  character. 
For  this  reason  we  think  it  a  pity  that  every  act  is  preceded  by  a 
synopsis,  which  must  take  away  some  of  the  reader’s  interest  in  the 
work  itself.  Need  the  vocabulary  of  such  a  book  include  such  words 
as  der  Fnabe,  der  Kopf,  hasten,  kurz ,  &c.  ? 
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The  Adventures  of  an  English  Airman  in  Belgium.  With  Colour  Plates  by  CYRUS  CUNEO. 


A  HERO  OF  LIEGE. 

Cloth,  3s.  6d  ;  picture  boards,  2s.  6d. 

A  FIGHTING  STORY  OF  OTHER  DAYS . 

A  GENTLEMAN=AT=ARMS.  A  Story  of  Adventure  and  Knight-Errantry  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  HERBERT 
STRANG.  With  Colour  Plates  and  Black  and  White  Illustrations.  Cloth,  6s.  Special  Presentation  Edition  in  parchment  binding,  7s.  6d.  net. 


By  JOSEPH  BOWES. 

THE  NEW  CHUMS. 

A  story  of  Australian  Bush  Life.  Colour  Plates  by  Cyrus  Cuneo. 

Cloth,  5s. 


A  STORY  EOR  GIRLS. 

THE  TERRIBLE  TOMBOY. 

By  ANGELA  BRAZIL.  New  Edition.  Illustrated  in  Colour  by 
N.  Tenison.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  


NEW  ANNUALS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE , 

For  Boys.  HERBERT  STRANG’S  ANNUAL. 

A  miscellany,  containing  short  stories  by  the  best  writers  and  articles  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  boys  of  to-day.  With  Eight  Plates  in  Colour  aud 

numerous  Black  and  White  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5s.  net ;  picture  boards,  cloth  back.  3s.  6d.  net. 

F°r  Gir,s-  THE  VIOLET  BOOK  FOR  GIRLS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  HERBERT  STR  ANG.  Containing  complete  stories  and  articles  of  interest  to  girls,  and  extracts  in  pfose  and  verse.  Twelve  Colour 
Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  Cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top,  5s. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d. 

For  Children.  MRS.  STRANG’S  ANNUAL  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Containing  short  stories  and  simple  verses  by  well  known  children’s  writers,  the  whole  of  the  matter  being  new.  Twelve  Colour  Plates  and  many  Black 

and  White  Illustrations.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d.  neti 

For  Tiny  Folks. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  HERBERT  STRANG.  The  first  issue  of  an  entirely  new  annual  for  children  of  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age.  The  matter  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple,  set  in  large  type,  and  printed  on  thin  boards.  Twelve  Plates  in  Colour  and  Black  and  White  Illustrations  on  nearly  every  page.  Cloth,  3s. 
_ _  _ _ _ _  net;  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2s.  net.  _ _  _ _ 

NEW  ANIMAL  PICTURE  BOOHS,  By  CECIL  ALDIN. 
JACK  AND  JILL.  THE  BOBTAIL  PUPPY  BOOK. 


THE  TINY  FOLK’S  ANNUAL. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Cat  and  a  Dog.  Twenty-four  Colour  Plates  by  Cecil 
Aldin.  Picture  boards,  cloth  back,  6s.  net. 


Twelve  Plates  in  Colour  and  Black  and  'White  Illustrations  by  Cecil 
Aldin.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net;  picture  boards,  cloth  back.  Is.  6d.  net. 


HENRY  FROWDE  AND  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON. 


Das  Holzknechthaus .  By  Peter  Rosegger.  Edited  by  M.  Goebel. 

(2s.  6d.  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch..) 

The  somewhat  poetic  style  of  this  Waldgeschichte  makes  it  too 
difficult  for  quite  elementary  classes  ;  children  might  well  read  it  in 
their  third  year  of  German.  As  the  editor  says,  the  charm  of  the 
book  lies  in  the  glorification  of  “  the  happiness  and  quiet  content  of 
German  family  life.”  There  are  no  exercises,  but  notes  and  a 
vocabulary  are  added  to  the  text.  We  think  one  or  two  of  the  re¬ 
marks  on  religious  questions  are  unnecessary. 

Selections  from  Classical  German  Literature.  By  K.  H.  Collitz. 

(7s.  6d.  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch.) 

The  student  of  German  literature  will  be  glad  to  find  in  this  book 
specimens  (well  chosen)  of  the  work  of  the  less  famous  men.  We 
think  that  selections  from  the  best  known  works  of  the  greatest  Ger¬ 
man  writers  should  not  have  been  included.  Should  rot  every  student 
read  the  whole  of,  e.g.,  “Nathan  der  Weise,”  “Maria  Stuart,” 

“  Egmont  ”  ?  The  book  contains  sketches  (in  English)  of  the  life  of 
each  writer,  and  a  satisfactory  bibliography.  The  notes  on  the  selec¬ 
tions  are  sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  German. 

HISTORY. 

The  Pageant  of  the  Birth ,  Life,  and  Death  of  Richard  Beauchamp ,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  K.G.,  1389-1439.  Edited  by  Viscount  Dillon, 
D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L. 
Photoengraved  from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Emery  Walker,  E.S.  A.  (21s.net.  Longmans.) 

The  Warwick  Pageant  is  a  Cottonian  MS.,  and  in  a  series  of  fifty- 
three  outline  drawings  portrays  the  chief  events  in  the  career  of  the 
father-in-law  of  the  King-maker.  The  date  of  the  MS.  may  be 
placed  between  1485  and  1490.  It  offers  a  very  rich  series  of  author¬ 
ities  for  the  costume  of  the  period.  The  drawings  are  admirably  re¬ 
produced,  practically  on  the  same  scale  as  the  original.  Each  plate 
is  headed  by  a  description  of  its  contents,  and  on  the  opposite  page 
this  description  is  given  in  modern  type,  with  explanatory  notes 
below.  We  will  leave  the  Editors  to  discuss  with  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson  whether  the  drawings  are  the  work  of  a  foreign  or 
of  a  native  artist. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  No.  3,  of  1914  (Baltimore  : 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press),  is  given  up  to  “  Three  Studies  in  Current 
Philosophical  Questions  ”  by  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty. 
Prof.  E.  H.  Griffin  reviews  the  more  prominent  of  the  present-day 
solutions,  assuming  the  standpoint  of  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  I 


person  untrained  in  the  technicalities  of  the  schools — a  very  sober 
and  suggestive  inquiry.  Mr.  Knight  Dunlap,  discussing  “  Images 
and  Ideas,”  at  last  breaks  away  from  the  conventional  theory  of 
imagery,  and  maintains  a  working  hypothesis  “that  there  is  no 
present  content  in  (or  accompanying)  thought  except  muscular 
activity.”  This  hypothesis  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  how  physio¬ 
logical  activity  makes  thought  or  any  other  form  of  consciousness 
possible  :  “it  accepts  the  fact  that  thought  occurs  and  the  fact  that 
its  occurrence  is  conditioned  by  physiological  activity  and  is  directed 
simply  towards  the  empirical  analysis  of  this  condition.”  Prof. 
Lovejoy  deals  with  “The  Existence  of  Ideas”  at  greater  length 
than  both  his  colleagues  together.  With  an  eye  to  the  non- 
philosophical  reader,  he  -enters  upon  a  general  methodical  review 
of  the  more  notable  objections  that  have  recently  been  made  to 
“  certain  venerable  entities  ”  in  philosophical  discussion — “  conscious¬ 
ness,”  the  existence  of  sensations,  of  images,  of  ideas,  of  mental 
states,  of  “subjective  appearances,”  of  the  possibility  of  “intro¬ 
spection.”  The  “  Circular  ”  is  very  well  worth  careful  consideration. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Suggestions  for  a  Course  in  Climatolog g  in  correlation  with  Geography . 

By  W.  E.  Whitehouse.  (Is.  post  free.  Aberystwyth.) 

In  connexion  with  no  subject  falling  within  the  school  curriculum 
have  there  been  more  drastic  changes  of  late  years  than  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  ;  and  probably  in  none  were  they  more  greatly 
needed.  It  is  now  fully  recognized  that  the  study  of  climate  in 
general  (and  weather  as  a  part  of  it)  is  one  of  the  most  important 
sides  of  modern  geography  ;  Mr.  Whitehouse’s  pamphlet  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  most  opportune  publication.  After  speaking  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  work  and  their  treatment,  the  writer  carefully 
analyses  various  publications  of  the  Meteorological  Office  and  other 
similar  organizations  in  connexion  with  their  use  as  aids  to  geography 
teaching  in  schools.  He  then  gives  a  number  of  suggestions  and 
exercises  for  a  course  in  climatology.  These  will  be  the  pages  that 
teachers  of  geography  will  find  of  special  use.  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  full  bibliography,  some  of  the  books  enumerated  being 
shortly  annotated.  The  work  outlined  is  clearly  suited  for  secondary 
schools,  and  even  there  the  master  who  has  charge  of  the  geography 
teaching  will  need  to  use  much  discretion  in  his  choice  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  in  climatology,  for  we  fear  that  to  carry  out  in  full  the  excellent 
suggestions  all  the  working  hours  of  the  school  week  would  scarcely 
suffice.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  author  has  thought  well  to  use  a  few 
words — “stress,”  “research,”  “relate,”  “orient” — out  of  their 
usual  sense. 
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CHRISTMAS  >BOOKS. 


Messrs.  Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton  send  us  a  parcel 
of  attractive  story  books  of  various  sorts,  sizes,  and  prices,  so  that 
the  claims  of  varied  tastes  and  pockets  may  he  met.  A  new  edition 
of  The  Lost  World ,  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  (7s.  6d.  net),  is  a  large 
volume,  printed  on  stout  paper,  with  wide  margins,  and  adorned 
with  many  excellent  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  coloured.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  book  is  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Challenger,  Lord  John  Roxton,  Professor  Summerlee,  and  Mr. 
E.  D.  Malone.  Conan  Doyle’s  writings  are  always  fascinating.  This 
volume  is  a  handsome  one. — Mr.  Herbert  Strang’s  stories  are  always 
welcomed  by  young  people.  A  Gentleman- at -Arms  (6s.)  consists  of 
“  passages  in  the  life  of  Sir  Christopher  Rudd,  as  related  by  himself 
in  the  year  1641.”  Sir  Christopher  is  an  Elizabethan  gentleman  who 
tells  his  story  in  the  simple  and  dignified  language  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  adventures  at  sea  among  the  Spaniards,  in  Erance 
under  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  with  the  Dutch,  to  whom  he  was  sent 
as  an  envoy  by  Lord  Burleigh,  are  in  themselves  of  great  interest, 
and  are  told  with  a  simple  directness  that  adds  to  the  charm.  There 
are  eight  plates  in  colour  by  Cyrus  Cuneo,  and  many  black-and- 
white  drawings  by  T.  H.  Robinson.  It  is  a  sound  book  that  may  be 
cordially  recommended. — Heibert  Strang's  Annual  (-5s.  net)  is,  like  its 
predecessors,  an  attractive  volume,  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and 
with  innumerable  illustrations,  many  in  colour.  The  contents  include 
stories  by  well  known  writers,  such  as  Captain  Charles  Gilson  and 
Desmond  Coke.  Many  of  these  deal  with  adventures  in  fights  by 
land  and  sea ;  some  are  stories  of  school  life,  and  there  are  articles  on 
scientific  subjects.  Quite  a  safe  book  to  buy  for  young  people  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  so. 

The  four  books  that  follow  are  each  published  at  2s.  6d.  Both  in 
bulk  and  in  quality  they  give  excellent  value  for  the  money.  They 
are  thick  quarto  volumes,  in  clear  type  on  good  paper,  and  profusely 
illustrated.  The  first  three  are  edited  by  Herbert  Strang.  They  are 
The  Broun  Book  for  Boys ,  containing  adventurous  stories  by  various 
writers,  as  well  as  articles  of  interesting  information.  Humour  is 
not  omitted,  and  the  airman  and  the  aeroplane  are  much  to  the  fore. 
The  Bed  Book  of  British  Battles  gives  the  story  of  fourteen  famous 
battles,  taken  from  the  writings  of  well  known  historians.  Under 
present  conditions  a  book  that  deals  with  the  Britibh  soldier  fighting 
should  have  a  ready  sale.  The  Blue  Book  of  Naval  Battles  is  a  com¬ 
panion  volume,  dealing  in  the  same  way  with  battles  by  sea.  The 
Violet  Book  for  Girls  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Strang,  and  is  similar  in  style 
to  “  The  Brown  Book  for  Boys,”  i.e.  it  consists  of-  stories  told  by 
various  writers.  The  coloured  illustrations  are  especially  successful. 
Eor  girls  in  the  early  teens  the  volume  would  be  a  first-rate  present. 

Mrs.'  Strang's  Annual  for  Children  (2s.  6d.  net)  will  delight  the 
nurseries.  There  are  a  great  many  stories  of  happy  children,  happily 
occupied.  The  type  is  large  enough  for  the  tiny  ones,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  quite  charming.  For  the  same  price  (2s.  6d.  net),  there  is 
The  Bob-Tail  Bnppy  Book,  by  Cecil  Aldin.  The  pictures  of  the 
PuPPy  and  his  animal  friends  are  very  clever,  and  will  appeal  to 
little  children.  The  letterpress,  in  verse,  is  as  amusiDg  as  the  pic¬ 
tures. 


Hie  Tiny  Folks  Annual  (2s.  net)  is  a  volume  in  which  the  editor, 
Mrs.  Strang,  has  endeavoured,  as  she  says,  to  provide  bright  and 
pretty  pictures,  together  with  simple  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  which 
small  children  can  understand  and  read  for  themselves.  She  has  car¬ 
ried  out  her  intention  admirably. — A  Voyage  on  a  Liner  (Is.  6d.  net), 
by  Arthur  O.  Cooke,  gives  an  account  of  a  voyage  taken  by  the 
author  to  the  Canary  Isles.  The  book  is  specially  written  for  boys, 
with  an  idea  of  telling  them  exactly  what  life  at  sea  means.  There 
are  many  illustrations.— A  new  edition  of  Three  Little  Gardeners,  by 
L.  Agnes  Talbot,  is  included  in  “The  Children’s  Bookcase”  Series 
at  the  modest  price  of  Is.  6cl.  net. 

Anew  series  is  announced  under  the  title  of  “Little  Stories  of 
Great  Lives.  ’  The  volumes  consist  of  simple  biographies  specially 
written  for  children,  and  edited  by  Herbert  Strang.  The  first  two 
are  The  Story  of  Francis  Brake,  by  H.  Russell  Eord,  and  The  Story  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  by  Evelyn  Ward.  The  price  is  Is.  net  .—The  Story-Book 
Girls  (Is.  net),  by  Christina  Gowans  Whyte,  is  an  excellent  tale  that 
may  be  soundly  recommended  for  girls  in  the  schoolroom  or  who 
have  lately  left  it.— G.  A.  Henty’s  The  Young  Franc-  Tireurs  is  re¬ 
printed  for  Is.  net.  —  The  Story  of  the  Plants  (Is.  net)  is  one  of  a 
series  entitled  “Wonders  of  Plant  Life,”  written  by  E.  Martin 
Duncan  and  L.  T.  Duncan.—  Bound  the  World  in  Seven  Bays,  by 
Herbert  Strang,  is  reissued  for  7d. 


FOLK-LORE  STORIES. 

Out  a  Far  el  s  Stories,  told  in  English  by  Sanni  Metelerkamp  (Mac¬ 
millan,  3s.  6d.),  are  tales  of  South  African  folk-lore.  Outa  Karel  is 
a  Bushman,  not  quite  four  feet  in  height,  and  he  entertained  the 
children  of  his  Dutch  master  in  the  winter  evenings  with  his  legends 
of  the  sun  and  stars  and  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  veld.  He  “  was 


a  consummate  actor  and  .  .  .  an  old  humbug  of  the  first  water,”  but 
he  tells  his  stories  with  a  power  of  graphic  description  that  keeps  the- 
children  spellbound.  His  views  of  the  cosmogony  are  at  variance 
with  those  the  children  learn  from  their  governess,  but  the  children 
enjoy  the  stories  as  genuine  fairy  tales.  Constance  Penstone  supplies 
some  telling  illustrations. 

ROMANCE. 

From  Messrs.  Seeley,  Service,  &  Co.  we  have  a  parcel  of  attractive 
books  which  are  not  exactly  history  and  not  exactly  science,  but 
which  contain  history  and  science  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
understood  and  enjoyed  by  young  readers.  The  Romance  of  Piracy, 
by  E.  Keble  Chatterton  (5s.),  is  a  new  volume  in  “  The  Library  of 
Romance.”  Mr.  Chatterton  writes  the  story  of  the  adventures, 
fights,  and  deeds  of  daring  of  pirates,  filibusters,  and  buccaneers 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  There  are  pirates  of  all 
nations,  and  old  favourites,  such  as  Captain  Kidd,  are  not  omitted.. 
The  volume  is  well  illustrated. — Stories  of  Polar  Adventure,  by 
H.  W.  G.  Hyrst  (2s.  6d.),  is  a  cheaper  issue  of  the  author’s  larger 
book  “  Adventures  in  the  Arctic  Regions.”  Mr.  Hyrst  tells  us  of 
Franklin  and  Nansen,  names  long  to  be  remembered,  but  he  also 
tells  us  of  others,  whose  names  are  less  well  known  and  who  have 
“  made  the  greater  part  of  the  map  of  the  Arctic  Continent.”  He 
tells  us  true  tales  of  bravery  and  of  perils  gallantly  overcome.  The 
book  is  illustrated,  and  forms  an  attractive  volume  at  a  low  price. — 
A  Hero  of  the  Afghan  Frontier  (2s.  6d.)  is  the  “  splendid  life-story  ” 
of  the  missionary,  Dr.  T.  L.  Pennell,  retold  for  boys  and  girls  by 
Alice  M.  Pennell.  The  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  “Mis¬ 
sionary  Biographies,”  and  has  many  illustrations  and  a  frontispiece 
in  colour. — The  Great  Ball  on  which  We  Live  (3s.  6d.)  is  the  second 
volume  in  the  “Science  for  Children”  Series.  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Gibson  describes  in  simple  language,  helped  by  many  pictures,  the 
mighty  forces  of  Nature  and  the  wonderful  animals  which  existed 
before  man.  The  author  tells  us  that  various  methods  are  used  to 
keep  the  reader’s  attention.  “  We  make  imaginary  visits  to  the 
world  before  man  was  created.  At  one  place  a  jellyfish  tells  the  story 
of  what  happened  in  the  sea.  At  another  place  a  worm  tells  of  its 
experience  underground.  And  at  the  close  the  whole  story  is  summed 
up  in  an  imaginary  kinematograph  display.  Jack  Scarlett,  by  Major 
Alan  M.  Boisragon  (5s.),  is  a  story  of  a  cadet  at  Sandhurst  who 
passes  eventful  days. —  Judson,  the  Hero  of  Burma,  by  Jesse  Page 
(2s.  6d.),  is  the  life  story  of  the  first  missionary  to  the  Burmese.  It  is 
specially  written  for  boys  and  girls.  —  The  Wonders  of  Savage  Life,  by 
G.  F.  Scott  Elliot  (2s.),  deals  with  the  customs  of  uncivilized  races  in- 
many  parts  of  the  globe. — Stories  of  Great  Pioneers,  by  Edgar  San¬ 
derson  (2s.  6d. ) ,  contains  true  accounts  of  brave  deeds.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Rajah  Brooke,  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  other  notable  pioneers  are 
included. — lan  Hardy,  Midshipman  (5s.),  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  read  Commander  Hamilton  Currey’s  excellent  story  of  “  Ian 
Hardy,  Naval  Cadet,’  ’  of  which  the  book  before  us  is  a  sequel. — Our  Good 
Slave  Electricity  (3s.  6d.)  is  “an  interestingly  written  description  of 
electricity  and  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  told  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  ”  by  Charles  R.  Gibson,  who  is  well  known  as  the  writer  of 
scientific  books  of  a  character  similar  to  this  volume.- — Geology  of  To- 
Bay  (5s.  net)  is  a  popular  introduction  to  the  science,  told  in  simple 
language  by  J.  W.  Gregory.  There  are  numerous  illustrations. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

The  Training  of  a  Sovereign  (Murray,  5s.  net)  is  a  handsome  book, 
well  illustrated,  containing  an  abridged  selection  from  “The  Girl¬ 
hood  of  Queen  Victoria.”  It  is  edited  by  Viscount  Esher,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  authority  of  the  King. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  NELSON. 

The  Book  of  the  Blue  Sea,  by  Henry  Newbolt  (Longmans,  5s.  net),, 
has  eight  coloured  plates  and  thirty- two  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  by  Norman  Wilkinson.  Mr.  Newbolt’s  books  on  our  naval 
history  are  well  known,  and  this,  the  latest,  will  prove  welcome  to 
many  youthful  readers.  The  author  gives  us  pictures  of  real  naval 
life  in  the  days  of  Nelson  ;  pictures  of  sea  service  and  sea  fights, 
related  as  fresh  personal  adventures  by  the  boys  who  took  part  in 
them. 

REPRINTS. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Wheeler  has  supplied  careful  notes  to  a  reissue  of  Bob 
Roy,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d.).  The  edition 
appears  with  maps,  glossary  ,  and  the  original  prefaces  and  illustra¬ 
tions. — Mr.  Humphrey  Milford  publishes  a  new  edition  of  A  Wonder - 
book  and  the  Tangleivood  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  with  coloured 
illustrations,  at  Is.  6d.  net. — Messrs.  Dent  add  to  their  series  of 
“Tales  for  Children  from  Many  Lands  ”  (each  Is.  6d.  net),  edited  by 
F.  C.  Tilney,  two  new  volumes,  Water  Babies  and  Robinson  Crusoe. 
They  are  prettily  produced  and  charmingly  illustrated. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Many  books  that  are  now  being  issued — books  that  must  have 
been  written  before  the  War  broke  out — appear  to  have  a  direct  re- 
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ference  to  the  present  crisis,  and  will  be  read  with  more  interest 
because  of  it.  This  is  the  case  with  several  of  the  books  that  are 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son.  Those  that  we  are  about  to 
mention  will  be  found  excellent  reading  for  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen — with  one  exception,  Blackie's 
Children's  Annual  (picture  boards,  3s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  5s.),  which  is  a 
charming  book  for  the  nursery.  All  the  volumes  are  fully  illustrated, 
either  in  black  and  white  or  in  colour.  Captain  Brereton  has  written 
another  of  his  stirring  tales  of  exploits,  On  the  Fields  of  Waterloo  (6s.). 
Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  Belgium  the  battle-ground.  The 
story  will  prove  of  great  interest. — A  Sturdy  Young  Canadian,  by 
Captain  Brereton  (5s.),  appeals  to  boys  who  admire  grit.  Driving  an 
engine  in  a  blizzard  is  a  thrilling  experience. — Gunboat  and  Gun¬ 
runner,  by  Meet-Surgeon  T.  T.  Jeans  (6s.),  is  an  exciting  story, 
based  on  actual  occurrences  in  the  Persian  Gulf  some  ten  years  ago. 
— Lieut. -Commander  Taprell  Dorling  has  written  a  combination  of 
‘  ‘  The  Treasure  Island  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  ’  under  the  title  of 
The  Boy  Castaivays  (5s.).  Chinese  pirates  are  among  the  dangers 
met  by  the  boy  heroes. — Heligoland  brings  us  into  connexion  with 
the  German  Fleet,  and  Mr.  Percy  F.  Westerman  will  be  sure  of  many 
readers  for  his  story  of  that  island  entitled  Ihe  Sea-girt  Island  ( 3s.  6d.). 
— Bob  Wylie  of  Jordan's,  by  F.  Cowley  Whitehouse  (3s.  6d.),  is  a 
stcfry  of  life  in  a  public  school,  told  with  much  vigour.  The  hero 
makes  his  way  by  sheer  determination  and  pluck. — Readers  who  like 
the  age  of  chivalry  will  be  drawn  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Shervill’s  Edgar  the 
Ready,  a  tale  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (3s.  6d.).  Edgar  joins  the 
campaign  in  France. — Lady  Gilbert,  better  known  as  Rosa  Mulhol- 
land,  writes  the  story  of  a  boy  and  girl  who  were  brought  up  in  the 
mean  streets  of  a  large  town,  but  who,  thanks  to  the  help  of  a 
friend,  both  achieved  success.  The  title  is  The  Daughter  in  Possession;  or, 
The  Story  of  a  Great  Temptation  (6s.).  It  may  be  safely  recommended 
for  young  people  in  their  later  teens. — The  Girls  of  St.  Cyprian's,  by 
Angela  Brazil  (3s.  6d.),  is  a  vigorous  story  of  life  in  a  school  that 
makes  special  opportunities  for  the  study  of  music. — For  readers 
who  prefer  science  to  fiction  we  may  safely  recommend  Treasures  of 
the  Earth,  by  Cyril  Hall  (3s.  6d.),  dealing  with  the  various  minerals 
found  underground,  and  The  Mastery  of  the  Air,  by  William  J. 
Claxton  (2s.  6d.),  the  story  of  airships  and  aeroplanes. 

BRIGHT  PICTURES  AND  GOOD  READING. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  books  published  by  the  house  of  Nelson 
is  the  remarkably  reasonable  price,  combined  with  good  paper, 
printing,  and  good  illustrating.  The  Pageant  of  English  Literature, 
by  Sir  Edward  Parrott  (6s.  net),  is  a  splendid  volume,  beautifully 
illustrated  with  over  sixty  plates,  many  in  colour,  reproduced  from 
well  known  paintings.  The  author  succeeds  in  giving  simple  and 
attractive  pictures  of  great  writers. — Mr.  W.  E.  Sparkes,  in  New 
Tales  of  Old  Times  (3s.  6d.),  writes  of  the  pioneers  of  British  civiliza¬ 
tion,  such  as  Columba,  Aidan,  Chad,  and  Patrick. — Mr.  James  Walter 
Buchan  writes  a  new  biography  of  the  Iron  Duke,  under  the  title 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  (3s.  6d.).  There  are  sixteen  illustrations. — 
An  equally  handsome  volume  is  The  Story  of  the  “  Victory,"  by 
Geoffrey  Callender  (3s.  6d. ) .  Nelson’s  ship  had  a  life  of  sixty  years, 
and  came  in  for  many  adventures.  The  author  has  collected  his 
material  from  many  sources  with  care  and  enthusiasm,  and  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  times  when  the  “  Victory  ”  was  in  commission. — 
The  Dauntless  Three,  by  Theodora  Wilson-Wilson  (3s.  6d.),  is  a  story 
of  boy  and  girl  pranks  in  the  English  Lake  District.  The  children 
are  full  of  spirits  and  fun.  The  author  has  a  happy  way  of  relating 
a  narrative. — A  story  of  Vikings  is  always  attractive  to  boys  at  the 
adventurous  period  of  their  lives.  Such  a  tale  Mr.  C.  W.  Whistler 
gives  us  in  Dragon  Osmund  (3s.  6d.). — Nelson's  Girl's  Annual,  edited 
by  Jean  Lang  (picture  boards,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d.),  contains 
several  coloured  plates  of  artistic  value,  and  stories  by  E.  Nesbit, 
Mabel  Quiller-Couch,  Arthur  Lee  Knight,  and  other  writers. — A 
new  series  of  Nature  books,  published  at  Is.  each,  will  certainly 
prove  helpful  to  young  students.  The  illustrations  are  careful,  aud 
enable  the  student  to  recognize  the  characteristics  of  the  tree,  or  the 
flower,  or  the  bird.  The  titles  are  :  Our  British  Wildflowers,  by 
Arthur  O.  Cooke  ;  Our  British  Birds,  by  George  S.  Duncan  ;  Our 
British  Animals,  by  Arthur  0.  Cooke ;  Our  British  Trees,  by  Arthur 
0.  Cooke. 

Cassell.  —  The  British  Boy's  Annual  (5s  )  is  a  handsome  volume, 
with  a  large  number  of  illustrations  in  colour  and  in  black  and  white. 
There  are  stories  of  adventure,  articles  on  topics  of  interest  to  boys. 
A  present  sure  of  a  welcome  from  boys  round  about  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen. — Many  boys  are  fascinated  by  railways,  and  The  Boy's  Own 
Railway  Book  (3s.  6d.)  is  admirable  both  for  its  illustrations  and  its 
letterpress.  The  book  is  edited  by  Charles  S.  Bayne.  —  The  British 
Girl's  Annual  (5s.)  is  full  of  good  reading,  and  has  many  illustrations 
suitable  for  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen. — As  Good  as  the  Zoo  :  A 
Picture  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls  (2s.  6d.)  is  edited  by  the  editor  of 
Little  Folks.  It  gives  pictures,  some  in  colour,  of  many  animals, 
with  a  short  description  printed  in  large  type  suitable  for  young 
readers. — The  Girl's  Realm  (8s.)  is  a  well  known  friend,  and  the 


bound  volume  for  1914  makes  an  excellent  present. — All  About  Elec¬ 
tricity,  by  Gordon  D.  Knox  (6s.)  is  a  book  that  will  make  an  appeal 
to  the  science-loving  boy  ( i.e .  most  boys)  of  fifteen  or  more.  It  in¬ 
cludes  telegraphy  of  all  kinds. — Heart  of  the  West  (2s.  6d.)  is  the 
story  of  a  girl’s  adventures  in  Canada,  written  by  Olaf  Baker,  author 
of  “The  Bargees  ."—Emancipation,  by  Dorothy  a  Beckett  Terrell 
(3s.  6d.),  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  wanted  a  career.  Her  life  in 
London  while  she  was  seeking  it  is  told  with  great  force.  The  heroine 
meets  many  interesting  characters,  and  is  not  without  adventures. 
A  sound  book  for  girls  of  fifteen. — Mr.  Eric  Wood  gives  us  in  Every 
Boy's  Book  of  Heroes  (3s.  6d.)  a  number  of  stories  of  pluck  which  are 
of  absorbing  interest. — Among  the  many  new  books  that  are  written 
old  favourites  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  a  reissue  of  Miss  Yonge’s 
The  Daisy  Chain  (Is.  6d.  and  2s.)  will  meet  with  many  purchasers. 

MORE  WAR  BOOKS. 

A  second  parcel  from  Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  includes  a  story  of 
the  present  European  War  down  to  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne.  It  is 
entitled  With  French  at  the  Front  (3s.  6d.),  and  is  written  by  Captain 
Brereton,  whose  stories  of  war  have  already  gained  him  many 
friends. — Modern  Weapons  of  War,  by  Cyril  Hall  (2s.  6d.),  tells  the 
modern  boy  just  what  he  wants  to  know  about  guns,  torpedoes, 
mines,  and  airships. — The  British  Army  Book  (3s.  6d.)  is  the  “  Red 
Army  Book”  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Colonel  Cyril  Field. 
The  book  is  partly  historical,  giving  an  account  of  the  doings  of 
famous  regiments  of  the  British  Army,  and  also  tells  of  the  present 
organization  in  the  army  of  to-day.  —  The  First  Mate,  by  Harry  Col- 
lingwood  (3s.  6d.),  is  the  story  of  a  strange  cruise  in  a  pleasure  yacht, 
which,  after  many  unexpected  adventures,  reaches  a  deserted  island. 
— A  new  edition  is  issued  of  In  the  Irish  Brigade,  by  G.  A.  Henty 
(3s.  6d.),  a  writer  beloved  by  boys. 

CAPTAIN  SCOTT. 

Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  writes  a  fascinating  account  of  Scott’s  boyhood  as 
an  introduction  to  The  Voyages  of  Captain  Scott  (Smith,  Elder,  6s. 
net),  retold  from  “The  Voyage  of  the  ‘Discovery’”  and  “Scott's 
Last  Voyage  ”  by  Charles  Turley.  There  are  many  illustrations, 
adding  to  the  value  of  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  intere.-t  by 
young  and  old. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 


EDUCATION. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  and  City  of 
New  York  :  A  Historical  Study.  By  Arthur  Jackson  Hall. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  os.  net. 

The  Education  Question  (Forty-four  Years  of),  1870-1914.  The 
Story  of  the  People’s  Schools  Simplified  and  Explained.  By  J. 
Thompson.  Sherratt  &  Hughes,  2s.  net. 

The  Dictionary  of  Educationists.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Roscoe 
Fourth  edition.  Pitman,  os.  net. 

School  Training  of  Defective  Children.  By  Henry  H.  Goddard. 
World  Book  Co.,  90c. 

Mentally  Defective  Children.  By  Alfred  Binet  and  Th.  Simon. 

Authorized  Translation  by  W.  B.  Drummond.  Edward  Arnold. 
Studies  in  Questions  relating  to  Eye-Training.  By  William 
Phillips.  Blackie,  Is.  6d.  net. 

University  Life  in  the  Olden  Times  and  Other  Essays.  By  the  Rev. 

J.  0.  Bevan.  Chapman  &  Hall,  5s.  net. 

The  New  Parents’  Assistant.  By  Stephen  Paget.  Smith,  Elder, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Englishman’s  Pocket  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Diction¬ 
ary.  By  S.  C.  Woodhouse.  Routledge. 

A  Latin  Prose  Grammar.  By  E.  L.  Churchill  and  E.  V.  Slater. 
Bell,  3s.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  Rome  for  Schools.  By  E.  E.  Bryant.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  3s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH. 

Word  and  Phrase-book  for  Siepmann’s  Primary  French  Course. 
Part  I.  Macmillan,  6d. 

French  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs :  Fully  Conjugated.  By 
W.  J.  Barton.  Hirschfeld,  6d.  net. 

Extraits  des  Memoires  d’un  Ane  (Madame  de  Segur).  Blackie’s 
Little  French  Classics,  4d. 

Bell’s  Standard  French  Texts. — (1)  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin  (Daudet). 
Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  Is.  6d.  (2)  La  Souris  Blanche  (Moreau). 
Edited  by  Marc  Ceppi.  Is.  (3)  Waterloo  (Erckmann-Chatrian). 
Edited  by  F.  Damipns.  2s. 

Second  Year  French  Course.  By  G.  A.  Rob6rts  and  H.  J.  Chaytor. 
Clive,  2s. 
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La  Canne  de  Jonc  (Alfred  de  Vigny).  Edited  by  Thomas  Keen. 
Bell,  Is. 

Exercises  in  French  Grammar.  Based  upon  the  Author’s  “  Gram- 
maire  Fran^aise.”  By  E.  Renault.  Edward  Arnold,  Is.  6d. 
Passages  for  Translation  into  French.  By  A.  R.  Florian.  Junior 
Course.  Rivingtons,  Is.  6d. 

■Cassell’s  Miniature  French -English  and  English-French  Dictionary. 
By  F.  F.  Bovet.  Is.  net. 

GERMAN. 

Deutsche  Stunden:  Nach  der  analytisch-direkten  Methode.  A  German 
Course  for  Beginners.  By  V.  Krueger.  Blackie,  ‘2s. 

A  First  German  Grammar.  By  George  O.  Curme.  Milford,  os.  net. 

ENGLISH. 

A  Short  History  of  English.  By  Henry  Cecil  Wyld.  Murray, 
6s.  net. 

Poems  and  Prose  for  Comparative  Study.  By  J.  Eaton  Feasey. 
Horace  Marshall,  Is.  6d. 

Precis  Writing  for  Schools.  With  an  introduction  by  C.  L.  Thomson. 
Horace  Marshall,  Is.  6d. 

A  Handbook  of  English  and  Commercial  Correspondence.  By  H. 

Heaton  Lawson.  Blackie,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  Old  and  New.  Book  I,  lOd.  Book  IT,  Is.  Cassell. 

Here  and  There  Stories. — (1)  Here  and  There  in  the  British  Empire, 
4d  ;  (2)  Plere  and  There  in  Asia,  5d.  Macmillan. 

Prose  Texts  for  Junior  Forms.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson. — (1)  Julius 
Caesar  and  Marcus  Brutus  (from  Plutarch’s  Lives)  ;  (2)  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe  ;  (3)  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  II ;  (4)  Rip  Van 
Winkle  (Washington  Irving).  Horace  Marshall,  9d.  each. 
McDougall's  Pleasant  Stories.  —  (1)  The  Year;  (2)  Farm  Folk; 
(3)  Dot  and  Tim  ;  (4)  The  Star :  A  Tale  of  a  Cat.  By  Flora  B. 
Smith.  Each,  paper  2d.,  cloth  3d. 

The  Rambler  Nature  Books. — (i)  The  Story  of  the  Weather; 

(2)  Rambles  in  the  Home  Counties.  Blackie,  9d  each. 

The  Airman  and  his  Craft  (Rambles  among  our  Industries). 
Blackie,  9d. 

A  Book  of  Verse  for  Children.  Compiled  by  Alys  Rodgers.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  ‘2s. 

Twelfth  Night.  Edited  by  Howard  de  Walden  and  Acton  Bond. 
Routledge.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason.  By  William  Morris.  Edited  by  E. 

Maxwell.  Clarendon  Press,  2s.  6d. 

Blackie’s  Large  Type  Supplementary  Readers. — The  Golden  Cobbler. 
4d. 

Harold.  By  Lord  Lytton.  Adapted  for  School  Use.  Illustrated. 
Bell,  Is. 

The  Children’s  Song.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Macmillan,  Id. 
William  Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackaii.  National  Home-Reading 
Union.  Is. 

English  Humour  in  Phonetic  Transcript.  By  G.  Noel  Armfield. 
Heffer’s  Phonetic  Series,  Is.  3d. 

The  Story  of  Hiawatha.  Retold  in  Prose  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
Bell,  9d. 

Ethics  of  the  Dust.  By  John  Ruskin.  Edited  by  R.  0.  Morris. 
Milford,  2s. 

Child e  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  Cantos  I  and  II.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 

J.  C.  Scrimgeonr.  Macmillan,  2s.  6d. 

Scenes  from  the  Travels  of  Humphrey  Clinker  (Smollett).  Blackie, 
lOd. 

Beowulf:  with  Finnsburg  Fragments.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Wyatt. 
New  Edition  revised  by  R.  W.  Chambers.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  9s.  net. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (Matthew  Arnold).  Edited  by  F.  R.  Tomlin¬ 
son.  Macmillan,  9d. 

LINGUISTICS. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language.  By  Leonard  Bloom¬ 
field.  Bell,  6s.  net. 

HISTORY. 

Modern  European  History  (Memoranda  on  Teaching  and  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  Secondary  Schools).  The  Board  of  Education,  Id. 
English  History  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  the  Historical  Plays 
of  Shakespeare.  By  C.  L.  Kingsford.  National  Home-Reading 
Union,  Is. 

English  Economic  History  :  Select  Documents.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  A.  E.  Bland,  P.  A.  Brown,  and  R.  H.  Tawney. 
Bell,  Gs.  net. 

Bell’s  Historical  Course  for  Middle  Forms.— (1)  The  English  Nation: 
Constitutional.  By  P.  Meadows.  (2)  The  English  Nation : 
Political  and  General.  By  B.  L.  K.  Henderson.  ‘2s.  each. 

The  Partition  of  Europe  (1715-1815).  By  Philip  Guedalla.  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  4s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cambridge  County  Geographies. — (1 )  Flintshire.  By  J.  M.  Edwards. 


(2)  Peebles  and  Selkirk.  By  George  C.  Pringle.  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Is.  6d.  each. 

McDougall’s  Earth  Knowledge. — (1)  Europe  Regionally  Treated. 

(2)  The  Empire  Overseas,  Regionally  Treated.  6d.  each. 

The  Map  and  its  Story  :  A  Physical  Atlas.  Bacon,  Is.  net. 
Handwork  Models  to  accompany  “  Visual  Geography.”  By  Alice 
Nightingale.  Black,  6d. 

Black’s  Travel  Pictures.  Selected  and  edited  by  Robert  J.  Finch. 
lOd. 

Dent’s  Historical  Economic  Geographies. — North  America.  Senior 
Course.  By  Horace  Piggott  and  Robert  J.  Finch.  3s. 

RELIGION. 

A  Child’s  Life  of  Christ.  By  Mabel  Dearmer.  Illustrations  in 
colour.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Methuen,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  —  (1)  The 
First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Blenkin. 
(2)  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  F. 
Murray.  Cambridge  University  Press,  each  3s.  6d.  net. 

Junior  Scripture  Examination  Papers  :  New  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Walpole  Sayer  and  the  Rev.  W.  Williamson. 
Methuen,  Is. 

The  Student’s  Christian  Movement. — (1)  My  Brother  the  Tramp. 
By  Mary  Higgs,  8d.  net.  (2)  The  Cultivation  of  the  Inner 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Loyd,  3d.  net.  (3)  Christ  the  Teacher. 
By  W.  M.  Sedgwick,  6d.  net.  93  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

St.  Mark.  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Plummer.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Teaching  of  Algebra  (including  Trigonometry).  By  T.  Percy 
Nunn.  Longmans,  7s.  6d. 

Projective  Geometry.  By  G.  B.  Mathews.  Longmans,  5s. 

The  Principle  of  Relativity.  By  E.  Cunningham.  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  9s.  net. 

Longmans’  Explicit  Arithmetics.  Pupil’s  Book  IV,  3d.  Teacher's 
Book  IV,  Is. 

Macmillan’s  Reform  Arithmetic  for  Rural  Schools  (Standards  V  to 
VII).  By  Pollard  Wilkinson  and  F.  W.  Cook,  Sd. 

Cambridge  Tracts  in  Mathematics,  No.  17.  The  Propagation  of 
Disturbances  in  Dispersive  Media.  By  T.  H.  Havelock.  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Press,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Examples  and  Test  Papers  in  Algebra.  By  W.  J.  Walker.  Parts 
II  and  III.  Mills  &  Boon,  Is.  3d. 

Worked  Exercises  in  Elementary  Geometry.  By  F.  C.  Gillespie. 
Milford,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Hobb’s  Arithmetic  of  Electrical  Measurements.  Revised  by  A.  Risdon 
Palmer.  Murby,  Is. 

SCIENCE. 

A  Textbook  of  Chemistry.  By  William  A.  Noyes  Bell,  8s.  6d.  net. 
An  Introduction  to  Geology.  By  C.  I.  Gardiner.  Bell,  2s.  6d. 
Science  Progress,  October,  1914.  Murray,  5s.  net. 

A  School  Electricity.  By  C.  L.  J.  Wagstaff.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  5s.  net. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Infant :  Nutrition  and  Management.  By  Eric  Pritchard. 
Edward  Arnold. 

ART. 

A  Simple  Guide  to  Pictures.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Head.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  5s.  net. 

MUSIC. 

Rudiments  of  Music  :  Twelve  Lessons.  By  Evelyn  F.  Kirkaldy. 
Curwen,  Is. 

BOHN’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 

Messrs.  G.  Bell  &  Sons  have  just  issued  twenty  additional  volumes  in 
this  useful  library.  The  price  of  each  volume  is  Is.  net.  The 
new  issue  consists  of  the  following : — Lane’s  translation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  ;  Plutarch’ s  Lives,  translated 
by  George  Long,  Vols.  I  and  II ;  Lucretius,  a  prose  translation 
by  H.  J.  A.  Munro  ;  Essays  and  Stories,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
edited  with  an  introduction  by  Hardress  O’ Grady  ;  Select  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole,  edited  by  Alice  D.  Greenwood  ;  The  Poetical 
Works  of  John  Keats,  complete  Aldine  edition  ;  The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Dante,  edited  by  M.  L.  Egerton- Castle  ;  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
Utopia  (this  was  first  published  at  Louvain  in  1516)  ;  Essays  of 
Schopenhauer,  selected  and  translated,  with  introduction,  by  E. 
Belfort  Bax  ;  Lectures  and  notes  on  Shakespeare ,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge  : 
Bracebridge  Hall,  or  The  Humorists,  by  Washington  Irving; 
Transformation,  or  The  Marble  Faun,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  ; 

( Continued  on  page  552.) 
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USE 


DUSTLESS  and  HYGIENIC  SCHOOLS 

On  all  School,  Laboratory,  Library,  &c.,  Floors  and  Linoleums  of  every  description 


VERY  EARLY  in  the  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  for  Best  Results. 


It  is  IMPORTANT  to  NOTE  that  ONE  APPLICATION  of  "  Plorigene  ”  ALLAYS  the  DUST  and  DIRT  for  2  to  12  MONTH3, 
according  to  traffic,  not  only  during  each  Sweeping  (without  sprinkling  of  any  kind)  but  ;ilso  throughout  all  the  intervening  periods— 

which  is  of  greater  hygienic  importance.  “Florigene”  also  saves  time  and  labour. 


These  sanitary,  labour-saving,  and  economic  advantages  are  NOT  attained  by  sweeping-powders  or  any 

mechanical  or  other  method. 

Send  for  Particulars,  Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials,  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers  : 

“DUST- ALLAYER”  Co.,  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Contractors  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  L.C.  Council,  &c. 


The 


1914. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C 

L  E  C  T  U  R  ES  FOR  TE A  C  H  E  R  S 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  PRACTICE. 

To  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.C.P.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 

The  Second  Course  of  Lectures  (Forty-second  Annual  Series)  commenced  on  Thursday,  October  1,  at  7  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  principles  of  teaching  practice  in  the  way  most  suited  to  their  application  to  the  ordinai-y  work  of  a  school.  In  the- 
ultimate  resort  every  teacher  must  apply  for  himself  the  principles  of  his  profession,  but  he  may  be  greatly  helped  by  observing  how  others  have  dealt  with  the- 
problems  he  must  face.  To  this  end  the  lectures  will  be  very  copiously  illustrated  by  references  to  the  teaching  of  *  the  various  subjects  of  the  ordinary  school 
course,  while  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  those  subjects  that  must  be  taught  by  all  teachers  who  are  not  specialists.  The  lecturer  will  ;base  his  suggestions, 
on  the  state  of  things  actually  existing  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day. 

SYLLABUS. 


I.  ( Oct.  1.)  The  Teacher's  Self -App raisement. — Need  for  and  danger  of 
mental  stock-taking  by  the  teacher:  qualities  of  the  ideal  teacher:  co-efficients 
of  the  teacher’s  powers :  how  to  make  the  best  of  the  qualities  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  :  manipulation  of  the  pupils’  estimate  of  the  leacher:  source  of  the 
teacher’s  authority  :  modesty  and  its  dangers  :  sincerity  and  its  implications  : 
the  teacher  as  actor :  imposition  of  teacher’s  character  upon  the  pupils  :  pre¬ 
cept  and  example. 

II.  (Oct.  8.)  The  Natural  History  of  the  Pupil,  —  Child-study  and  its 
dangers:  the  living  pupil  here  and  now  before  the  teacher:  the  “average” 
child,  and  the  type:  the  “human”  boy  (and  girl)  as  pupil:  relation  of  age 
to  development :  description  of  various  types  of  troublesome  pupils :  dullness 
and  its  manipulation:  artificial  stupidity:  tests  of  intelligence:  the  pre¬ 
cocious  pupil  and  his  treatment :  aids  towards  putting  ourselves  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  our  pupils  :  the  “  little  man  ”  fallacy. 

III.  (Oct,  15.)  Place  and  Function  of  Class  Instruction. — Class  instruc¬ 
tion  always  a  compromise :  an  economic  necessity :  Dr.  Montessori’s  views 
on  the  use  of  the  class  in  instruction  :  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  private 
coach  :  compensations  of  the  class  teacher  in  respect  of  (a)  mere  instruction, 
and  (b)  real  education:  psychological  nature  of  the  class:  general  influence 
of  collective  psychology  in  modifying  class  management  :  what  is  implied  in 
the  size  of  a  class :  attempts  of  MacMunn  and  others  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  class  and  individual  instruction. 

IV.  (Oct.  22.)  Administrative  Limitations  of  the  Teacher’s  Freedom. — 
His  many  masters:  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  School  Governors  :  Syllabuses,  Time-Tables,  Schemes  of  work  : 
margin  of  liberty :  too  common  lack  of  willingness  to  accept  what  liberty  is 
left :  the  official  mind  and  its  manipulation  :  an  instructive  bit  of  law :  the 
official  art  of  compromise :  the  art  of  interpreting  regulations  :  the  manipulation 
of  conflicting  regulations :  the  teacher  as  himself  an  official :  the  teacher  as 
diplomat. 

V.  (Oct.  29.)  Free  Discipline.  —  Very  practical  nature  of  the  problem 
involved:  Montessori  System  only  one  form  in  which  it  appears:  Tolstoi’s 
anarchic  school  at  Yasnaya  Polyana:  the  spirit  of  the  age:  two  contrasted 
ideals  — self-realisation  and  self-expression:  freedom  versus  caprice:  self- 
imposed  restrictions  implied  in  real  freedom :  correlative  increase  of  freedom 
and  restrictions:  internal  and  external  control:  freedom  and  self-control: 
reconciliation  of  opposite  controls  by  reference  to  the  invisible  and  invariable 
third. 

VI.  (Nov.  5.)  Newer  Methods  of  Teaching—  General  advance  in  effective¬ 
ness  of  method  :  accompanying  development  of  professional  conscience  :  danger 
of  falling  behind  the  times  :  relation  of  theory  to  method  :  relation  of  theory 
to  experience :  danger  of  excess  of  theory  and  of  lack  of  theory  :  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  empiric :  the  pedagogic  type  of  mind  and  its  dangers :  means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  newer  educational  developments :  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  “fads”  in  education:  need  for  ceriain  fixed  canons  in 
educational  criticism  :  the  development  of  an  objective  standard. 

VII.  (You.  12.)  School  Books.  —  The  economic  aspect:  popular  criticism 
of  the  teacher’s  attitude :  the  ownership  of  such  books  both  in  economic  and 


educational  aspects :  danger  of  the  school  book  usurping  the  teacher’s  place-, 
parental  criticisms  on  this  matter  school  stationery  and  its  dangers :  paper,, 
print,  binding,  and  illustrations  of  school  books  :  hygienic  considerations 
pupils  as  makers  of  school  books  :  advantages  and  dangers  of  note-taking  by 
pupils  :  different  editions  of  school  books  and  consequent  complications. 

VIII.  (Nov.  19.)  ZJse  of  Libraries  in  School. — Nature  and  function  of  school 
library :  the  economic  aspect  and  the  educational :  differences  between  class, 
library  and  school  library  :  preliminary  training  of  the  pupils  in  the  mere  hand¬ 
ling  of  books  as  books  :  the  .-esthetic  and  the  didactic  aims  of  book-using,  and 
the  correlation  of  these  aims  :  special  use  of  the  reference  library  :  rudimentary 
research:  manipulation  of  catalogues  and  indexes:  bibliographies  and  theii- 
uses  :  the  best  use  of  external  libraries,  particularly  the  ordinary  public  library. 

IX.  (Nov.  26.)  Written  Exercises  and  their  Correction. — Need  for  a  great 
deal  of  written  work  in  school:  yet  certain  experiments  in  Illinois  prove 
possibility  of  excess  :  relation  <  etween  form  and  matter  :  “  having  something 
to  say  and  having  to  say  something  ” :  present  quarrel  among  teachers  in 
America:  every  written  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  in  com¬ 
position  and  marked  as  such  :  teachers  of  other  subjects  must  make  themselves 
responsible  for  the  correction  of  the  English  of  their  pupils  :  danger  of  wasting 
time  in  over-refined  correction :  need  for  conventionalised  contractions  - 
burden  of  actual  correction  to  be  thrown  upon  the  pupil:  teacher  to  limit 
himself  to  marking. 

X.  (Dec.  3.)  Specialisation.  —  Modern  tendency  towards  specialisation, 
even  in  elementary  schools:  occasional  confusion  between  pupil -specialisation 
and  teacher-specialisation :  time-table  difficulties  involved  when  specialist 
staff  is  employed :  consequent  modification  of  organisation  :  advantages  of  the- 
specialist  system :  possible  dangers  :  the  German  ordinarius  and  the  English 
Form-Master  with  the  correlative  kinds  of  school  organisation :  stages  at  which, 
the  Form  system  and  the  Specialist  system  each  does  its  best  work  :  possibility 
of  an  effective  combination  of  the  two. 

XI.  (Dec.  10.)  Experiment  in  School  Work. — Every  inti  lligent  teacher 
is  experimenting  all  the  time :  clear  distinction  between  experience  and  experi¬ 
ment  :  increase  in  deliberate  experimenting  of  late  years:  justification  of  the- 
suspicion  the  public  shows  of  school  experiments :  the  brass  instrument 
experiment :  motives  of  the  experimenters :  possibility  of  combining  the 
advancement  of  the  study  of  education  with  the  promotion  of  the  highest  good 
of  the  individuals  experimented  upon  :  experimental  pedagogy  and  its  liter¬ 
ature  :  need  for  “control”  in  school  experiments:  effect  of  experiment  in 
increasing  interest  in  school  work. 

XII.  (Dec.  17.)  Testing  the  Results  of  Teaching. — Contrast  of  inspection 
and  examination :  difference  between  testing  final  results  and  intermediate 
results :  two  forms  in  which  examination  is  carried  on  (a)  to  test  by  means, 
of  reproduction,  ( b )  to  test  by  means  of  intelligent  application  of  knowledge 
acquired :  internal  and  external  examinations  :  the  teacher  as  examiner :  how 
to  draw  up  an  examination  paper :  how  to  mark  the  worked  papers  :  numerical 
versus  literal  marks:  how  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard:  how  to  prepare 
pupils  for  an' external  examination  with  the  minimum  amount  of  injury  to. 
themselves. 


FEES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Half-a-guinea  for  the  whole  Course.  Two  shillings  for  a  single  Lecture. 

The  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  Evenings,  at  7  o’clock,  at  the  College,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
Members  of  the  College  have  free  admission  to  the  Course. 
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Smollett’s  Roderick  Random ,  in  two  volumes  ;  Fielding’s  Amelia, 
in  two  volumes;  The  Caravan  and  Other  Tales,  by  W.  Hauff  ; 
Lessing’s  Laolcoon. 

THE  HOME  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY. 

Five  new  volumes,  specially  written  for  this  useful  series,  have  just 
been  published.  They  are: — (1)  Wars  between  England  and 
Ameriea.  By  Prof.  T.  C.  Smith.  (2)  An  Outline  of  Russian 
Literature.  By  the  Hon.  Maurice  Baring.  (3)  History  of 
Scotland.  By  Prof.  R.  S.  Rait.  (4)  The  Ancient  East.  By 
D.  G  Hogarth.  (5)  Political  Thoughts  in  England  from  Bacon 
to  Halifax.  By  G.  P.  Gooch.  Williams  &  Norgate,  Is.  net ; 
leather  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

IMPERIAL  ARMY  SERIES. 

Field  Entrenchments  :  Spade  work  for  Riflemen.  Murray,  Is.  net. 

Ceremonial :  Sanitation,  Bivouacs,  &c.  Murray,  Is. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Board  of  Education.  (1)  Syllabus  for  the  Preliminary  Examination 
for  the  Elementary  School  Teachers’  Certificate  for  1916.  Id. 
(2)  Regulations  and  Syllabuses  for  Examinations  in  Science  and 
Technology.  1915.  3d.  (3)  Imperial  Conference  Papers : 

Malta,  Is..  Gold  Coast,  Is.  3d. 

Publications  of  the  Victoria  League.  (1)  Why  Britain  is  at  War. 
By  Sir  Edward  Cook.  2d.  (2)  Why  we  are  Fighting  :  A  Talk 

to  School-Children.  By  J.  H.  L.  Ridley.  2d.  (3)  The  Mean¬ 

ing  of  the  War,  For  Labour,  Freedom,  Country.  By  Frederic 
Harrison.  Id.  (4)  Modern  Germany  and  the  Modern  World. 
By  M.  E.  Sadler.  2d.  (5)  The  Country’s  Call.  Patriotic  Verse 

chosen  and  edited  by  E.  B.  and  Marie  Sargant.  2d. 

Britain’s  Duty  to-day.  By  E  iward  Lyttelton  Patriotic  Publishing 
Company,  4d. 

How  the  War  Came  About :  Explained  to  the  Young  People  of  all 
English-speaking  Countries.  By  J.  Holland  Rose.  Patriotic 
Publishing  Company,  4d. 

The  War  :  Its  Causes  and  its  Message.  Speeches  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Methuen,  3d. 

British  Industry  and  the  War.  By  J.  Taylor  Peddie.  Institute  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,  Is. 

Why  India  is  Heart  and  Soul  with  Great  Britain.  By  Bhupendranath 
Basu.  Macmillan,  Id. 

'The  Scholar’s  European  War  Record  Book.  Charles,  3d. 

Tennyson’s  Patriotic  Poems.  Macmillan,  Id. 

The  New  War  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary.  Jarrold,  6d. 

The  Children’s  Story  of  the  War.  In  Parts,  each  Id.,  Nelson. 

DIARIES. 

Pitman’s  Year  Book  and  Diary  for  1915.  Is. 

(Cambridge  Pocket  Diary,  1914-1915.  Cambridge  University  Press. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

The  Value  of  Fear  :  A  Fragment  of  Autobiography.  Heifer,  Is.  net. 

"The  Refounding  of  the  German  Empire  (1848-1914).  By  Col.  G.  B. 
Malleson.  Seeley,  2s.  net. 

Electric  Cooking,  Heating,  Cleaning  :  A  Manual  of  Electricity  in  the 
Service  of  the  Home.  By  “Housewife”  (Maud  Lancaster). 
Edited  by  E.  W.  Lancaster.  Constable,  3s.  6d.  net. 

'The  Villa  for  Coelebs.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall.  Smith,  Elder,  6s.  net. 

Ainslie  Gore :  A  Sketch  from  Life.  By  Major  Gambier-Parry. 
Smith,  Elder,  6s.  net. 

'The  Philosophy  of  Rudolf  Eucken.  By  W.  Tudor  Jones.  Constable, 
Is.  net. 

Berkeley  and  Percival.  By  Benjamin  Rand.  The  Correspondence 
of  George  Berkeley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Sir  John 
Percival,  afterwards  Earl  of  Egmont.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  9s.  net. 


The  Associated  Boaed,  R.A.M.  and  R. C.M. — The  Exhibitions 
.offered  annually  by  the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  entitles  their  holders  to 
free  tuition  at  the  R.A.M.  or  the  R.C.M.  for  two  or  three  years,  have 
been  awarded  to  the  following  candidates :  — Ethel  A.  Bartlett, 
London  (Pianoforte),  Dorothy  Chalmers,  Aberdeen  (Violin),  and 
Bessie  B.  Kerr,  Aberdeen  (Singing),  at  the  R.A.M.,  and  Freda  M. 
Swain,  Portsmouth  (Pianoforte),  Leslie  C.  Martin,  Bristol  (Violon¬ 
cello).  and  Emmeline  M.  Wynter,  Hastings  (Violin)  at  the  R.C.M. 
The  Exhibitions  previously  held  by  Dorothy  M.  Davies  (Cardiff  , 
Mary  G.  Frazer  (Dunedin,  N.Z.),  Kathleen  Levi  (Dunedin,  N.Z.), 
and  Elsie  Watson  (Huddersfield)  at  the  R.A.M.,  and  by  Leonard  S. 
.Jefferies  (Bristol),  Hubert  A.  M.  Marno  (Croydon)  and  Freda  Sweet 
(Calgary,  Alta.,  Canada),  at  the  R.C.M.,  have  been  renewed  for 
..a  further  period  of  one  year.  The  Exhibition  held  by  Hyman  Grun- 
jba.um  (Brighton)  at  the  R.C.M.  has  also  been  extended  for  one  term,  i 


MATHEMATICS. 


Readers  desiring  to  contribute  to  the  Mathematical, 
columns  are  ashed  to  observe  the  folioicing  directions  very 
carefully  : — 

(D  To  write  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper. 

(2)  To  avoid  putting  more  than  one  piece  of  worh  on  a 

single  sheet  of  paper. 

(3)  To  sign  each  separate  piece  of  worh. 


17738.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — ABC  is  a  triangle,  a  parabola 

touches  its  sides  at  X,  Y,  Z  ;  the  tangents  parallel  to  AX,  BY,  CZ 
meet  BC,  CA,  AB  respectively  at  P,  Q,  R.  Prove  that  P,  Q,  R  lie 
on  the  polar  of  the  centroid  of  ABC. 

Solutions  (I)  by  the  Proposer;  (II)  by  Lieut. -Col.  H.  W.  L.  Heme  ; 
(III)  by  C.  H.  Hardingham. 

(I)  Let  the  tangent  par¬ 
allel  to  AX  touch  at  D, 
and  meet  CA,  AB  at  L,  M. 

Let  XD  meet  CA,  AB 
at  E,  F. 

From  similar  triangles 
EL/EA  =  DL/AX. 

Also,  from  Menelaus’ 
theorem, 

CE/EL 

=  CX.PD/PX.DL ; 
therefore 
CE/EA 

=  CX.PD/PX.  AX  ; 
but  CX/PX  =  PL/PD, 
because  the  tangent  PDL  meets  CX,  CA  ; 
therefore  CE/EA  =  PL/AX. 

Similarly  BF/FA  =  PM/AX  ; 

therefore  CE/EA  +  BF/FA  =  (PL  +  PM) /AX  =  1, 
by  a  recent  theorem  in  The  Educational  Times ; 
therefore  XDEF  goes  through  the  centroid  of  ABC  by  another  re¬ 
cent  theorem  ; 

therefore  the  polar  of  the  centroid  goes  through  P,  and  similarly 
through  Q,  R.  [Rest  in  Reprint.'] 


17733.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.) — ACB  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle 

APQB  of  which  C  is  the  centre,  and  O  is  a  fixed  point  on  BA  pro¬ 
duced.  The  angle  PCQ  is  constant,  and  OP,  CQ  cut  in  R.  Prove 

that  the  locus  of  R  is  a  circular  quartic  with  two  real  asymptotes. 
[It  is  not  possible  to  publish  all  the  solutions  sent  in. — Ed.] 

Solution  (I)  by  the  Proposer  ;  (II)  by  H.  R.  Wares. 

(I)  Measuring  abscissae  to  the  left  we  find,  for  co-ordinates  of  R, 
x  =  a  sin  g  cos  (6  +  a)/sin  (a  +  g), 
y  =  a  sin  a  sin  (0  +  a)/sin  (a  +  ,u), 

R 


Jc 


when  CP  =  a,  QCP  =  B,  RPC  =  y,  PCA  =  0  ; 
also,  if  CO  =  c,  c  sin  (g—  0)  =  a  sin  g  ; 
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further,  if  x 2  +  y2  =  p2,  p  cos  9  =  x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a, 

p  sin  9  —  y  cos  a  —  x  sin  a. 

These  yield  [a  sin  (9  +  a)  —  y  cos  a]  c  sin  9  +  ay  sin  a  =  cy  sin  a  cos  9 
and  p  sin  (9  +  a)  =  y. 

So  that 

c  (a  —  p  cos  9)(y  cos  a  —  x  sin  a)  =  pc  sin  a  (x  cos  a  +  y  sin  a)  —ap-  sin  a  ; 
i.e.,  a  [p2  sin  a  +  cy  (cos  a  —  x  sin  a)]2  =  pcy  ; 

which  reduces  to  the  circular  quartic 

(x2  + 1/2)  [a'2x-  sin2  a—  if-  (c2—  a2  sin2  a)  +  2 a-c  sin  a  (y  cos  a  -  x  sin  a)] 

+  a2c 2  (y  cos  a  —  x  sin  a)2  =  0. 
Both  branches  touch  y  =  x  tan  a  at  C. 

The  case  in  which  c  =  go  may  be  of  interest,  as  the  curve  is  the 
•outline  of  the  shadow  produced  by  the  sun  upon  a  windmill  re¬ 
volving  nearly  in  the  plane  containing  the  sun  :  each  slat  throwing 
a  shade  upon  the  one  next  in  precedence.  In  this  case  the  equation 
becomes  y 2  (x2  +  y2)  =  a 2  (y  cos  a  —  x  sin  a)2. 

The  figure  of  the  curve  traced  (for  c  <  oo)  is  appended. 


the  locus  touches  FG  at  0  ;  and  if  OpG  =  a,  so  that  Op  is  parallel 
to  C q,  then  the  asymptotes  run  from  k  parallel  to  Op,  and  from  h 
making  an  angle  A  on  the  other  side  of  OC,  where  C h  =  OH, 
C k  =  OK,  the  angles  OLH,  OpK  being  right  angles.  Moreover,  if 

1  =  c  cos  A  (A  being  <pOC)  the  asymptotes  are 

l  (ax  sin  a  —  yl)  =  ac  sin  a  (l— a  cos  a), 
l  (ax  sin  a  +  yl)  =  ac  sin  a(l  +  a  cos  a). 

The  tangents  at  0,  which  is  a  double  point,  are 
a(k  —  c )  sin  a  +  (a  cos  a±c)  y  =  0. 

-  [Rest  in  Reprint .] 

17727.  (Norman  Alliston.) — May  there  be  two  or  more  rational 
sided  triangles  on  a  common  base  and  of  a  common  height  com¬ 
mensurable  with  that  base  ? 

Solution  by  W.  J.  Ashdown. 

In  the  identity  (p  —  g)2  +  4p2  =  (p  +  g)2  let  ipg  =  ix2y'2,  and  let 
x2y2  =  ab  —  cd  =  ef  =  gh,  &c., 
and  let  (a—  b)  +  (c  —  d)  =  (e—f)  +  {g  —  h),  &c,  —r. 

Whenever  x,  y,  a,  b,  c,  &c.  are  positive  integers,  two  or  more 
different  triangles  on  base  r,  and  with  altitude  2 xy,  can  generally 
be  constructed,  complying  with  the  given  conditions. 

Let  x2y2  =  144.  From  its  factors  there  can  he  selected 

16  x  9  =  72  x  2,  36  X  4  =  48  x  3  , 

(16-9) +  (72-2)  =  (36-4) +  (48-3)  =  77  =  r. 

2  xy  =  24.  Then 

72  +  242  =  252,  702  +  242  =  742,  322  +  242  =  402,  452  +  242  =  512 ; 

and  the  two  triangles  are  25,  74,  77  and  40,  51,  77,  with  common 
height  24. 

Other  numerical  solutions  are  xhf  =  1802,  giving  triangles 
408,  507,  549  and  485,  424,  549,  with  height  360  ;  and  x2y2  =  302, 
with  triangles  61,  100,  91  and  60,  109,  91,  the  height  being  60  and 
one  triangle  right-angled. 

Since  x2y2  can  be  taken  with  as  large  a  number  of  factors  as  we 
please,  from  which  pairs  can  be  selected  when  the  sums  of  the 
•differences  are  equal,  the  number  of  solutions  would  appear  to  be 
infinite. 

Proposer’s  note  to  the  foregoing  Solution  : — 

To  any  pair  of  triangles  found  as 
above  there  appertain  two  further 
pairs  of  the  same  height  2 xy,  and  on 
bases  respectively  of 

r-  [(a-b)  +  (e-f)] 
and  r  —  [(a  —  b)  +  (g  —  h)]. 

For  example,  the  first  Solution  given 


also  yields  the  triangle  pair  25,  40,  25  and  74,  51,  25,  and  the  pair 
25,  51,  38  and  74,  40,  38,  all  with  height  24. 


The  following  is  due  to  the  Proposer  : — 

Let  n  =  u2  +  v2,  p  =  u  +  v,  t  =  u  —  v,  vi  =  u/v.  Then 

2n  =  p2  + 12  .  (i)  ; 

m  =  =  2  (u2  —  v2  +  u2  +  v 2)  _  2  ( pt  +  n )  ^ 

4  uv  4  uv  p2  —  t 1 

Deduct  in  times  (i)  from  (ii),  and  mn—pt  =  mP  +  n  =  r. 

Add  m  times  (i)  to  (ii),  and  mn+pt  =  mp2—n  —  g. 

The  areas  of  two  triangles  can  now  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 

1st  A  :  s  =  q.mn,  (s—a)  =  g.pt,  ( s  —  b )  =  r.mn,  (s— c)  —  r .pt) 

2nd  A  :  s  =  r.mp2,  (s  —  a)  =  r.n,  (s  —  b)  =  g.mt'2,  ( s—c )  =  g.n  j 

areas  =  rqmnpt. 

Since  s—(s  —  a)  =  (s  -b)  +  (s  —  c)  =  a,  the  two  triangles  will  have 
this  side  a  =  rg  =  (mn)2—(pt)2  in  common,  and  the  height  2 mnpt 
in  common.  The  sides  are 

rg,  pt(g  +  r),  gpt  +  rmn,  in  the  first  triangle, 
and  rg,  n(g  +  r),  rn  +  gmt2,  in  the  seeond ; 

and  the  first  triangle  is  right-angled,  for  pt  (g  +  r)  =  2mnpt  =  p„. 
Ex.  n  =  22  +  l.  The  triangles  are  91,  60,  109;  91,  100,  61 


common  height,  60. 


17538.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — Four  points  on  a  parabola  lie 

also  on  a  circle,  two  of  them  on  the  same  diameter  ;  then  the  other 
two  and  the  centre  of  the  circle  determine  a  circle  which  touches 
the  parabola. 


Solutions  (I)  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  Henry  Riddell,  M.E. 


(I)  Let  Q,  Q',  g,  g' 
be  the  four  points ; 
and  V,  the  middle 
point  of  QQ',  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 
Draw  the  diameters 
VP,  vp  equidistant 
from  the  axis.  Let 
gg'  intersect  VP  in 
W. 

Then,  by  a  well 
known  property, 

g WAVs'  =  4Sp.PW, 
which  =  PW.WV, 


since  WV  =  2TG  =  4Sp. 

Hence  g,  g' ,  P,  V  lie  on  a  circle  which  touches  the  parabola  at  P, 
since  the  tangent  at  P  and  gg'  are  equally  inclined  to  the  axis. 


(II)  Let  the  circle  pass  through  the  four  points  P,  Q,  R,  and  S, 
and  let  PQ  be  a  diameter.  Then,  if  a  circle  be  described  passing 
through  R,  S,  and  C  (the  centre  of  the  given  circle),  it  will  touch 


the  parabola  at  A,  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  parabola 
through  C. 

Let  AM  be  the  chord  of  intersection  of  any  circle  through  R  and 
S  ;  then  AM  will  be  parallel  to  PQ,  so  that,  if  A  be  the  extremity  of 
the  diameter  through  C,  AM  touches  the  parabola. 

Then  the  centre  of  the  circle  through  A,  R,  and  S  lies  on  the 
normal  at  A,  and  upon  the  perpendicular  to  RS  drawn  through  C, 
since  this  perpendicular  bisects  RS.  But  these  lines  make  equal 
angles  with  the  diameter  ;  hence  T,  their  intersection,  is  equidistant 
from  A  and  C. 


17805.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — From  any  point  T  on  a  fixed 

straight  line  tangents  TP,  TQ  are  drawn  to  a  parabola,  meeting  a 
fixed  tangent  at  Y,  Z.  Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of 
PZ,  QY  is  a  conic. 
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Solution  by  the  Proposer. 

Let  y 2  =  4 ax  be  the  equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  the  fixed 
tangent  and  the  diameter  conjugate  to  it ;  let  the  equation  of  the 
fixed  line  be  hx  +  kjj  =  a  ;  and  let  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  Q  be 
(ami",  2am? ,  (am.?,  2am?. 

Co-ordinates  of  T  are  am,m.2  —  a y.  (say)  and  a  (m,  +  m2)  =  av  (say). 

Thus  Iih  +  kv  =  1  . (i). 

The  meet  of  PZ,  QY  is  easily  found  to  be 
x  _  am?m?  _  ay2  _  am,m2  (vi\  +  m2)  _  ayv 

m?  +  m?—mxm2  v2  —  3y  '  m?  +  m?—mlm2  v~  —  3y 


Thus 

and  therefore 
therefore 
also,  from  (i), 


u/x  =  v[y  =  A, 
x  (A2?/2  — 3  Ax)  =  «a2x2  : 
A ( y 2  —  ax)  =  3x  ; 

A  (hx  +  Ky)  =  1 ; 


therefore  locus  of  x,  y  is  the  conic  y2  —  ax  =  3x  (hx  +  Ky), 
which  touches  the  parabola  at  (0,  0)  and  meets  it  again  at  the 
points  where  the  fixed  straight  line  meets  it. 


For  LP  is  equally  inclined  to  the  tangents  at  P  and  D,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  PT  and  AB  ;  therefore  TP  =  TL,  and  T  lies  on  the  axis  of 


LP  ;  therefore  TP,  like  TL,  touches  (0),  and  TQ  =  TX  ;  therefore 
PQ  =  XL. 

There  are  only  two  solutions  ;  whether  obtained  from  L  or  from 
L'  they  are  the  same.  [Rest  in  Reprint.) 


17736.  (C.  E.  Young  man,  M.A.)- — The  tangents  to  a  rectangular 

hyperbola,  at  the  points  where  it  cuts  the  nine-point  circle  of  an 
inscribed  triangle,  are  pedal  lines  in  that  triangle. 

Solution  by  Philip  T.  Stephenson,  B.A. 

H  is  the  orthocentre,  PSZ  the  pedal  line  of  0  (so  that  OZ  =  ZH). 
AZ  and  CHM  produced  meet  in  T.  KT  and  HA  produced  meet  in 
Y.  Join  PK. 


From  the  similar  triangles  HKA,  OKW,  concurrent  lines  and  a 
transversal, 

KM/MA.AY/VH.HZ/ZK  =  1,  KS/SW.  WP/PO.OZ/ZK  =  1, 
KM/MA  =  KS/SW. 

Again,  HZ/ZK  =  0Z/ZK; 

therefore  AV/VH  =  WP/PO  ; 

therefore  PKTV  is  a  straight  line  ; 

therefore,  by  Pascal,  the  tangent  at  Z  to  the  rectangular  hyperbola 
HCBAZ  is  PZ  (the  hexagon  being  HCBAZZ). 


17723.  (Col.  J.  H.  S.  Murray,  R.E.)  —  To  draw  a  circle, 
touching  a  given  line  AB  in  a  given  point  X,  which  with  a  given 
circle  may  have  a  common  tangent  of  length  l. 


17782.  (Professor  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.) — A  chord  PQ  of  a 
parabola  meets  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  in  0,  and  is  such  that  PO 
is  to  OQ  in  a  given  ratio.  Prove  that  the  envelope  of  PQ  is  two 
parabolas.  Also  find  the  envelope  when  for  “tangent  at  the 
vertex  ”  we  read  “  directrix.’’ 

Solution  by  T.  P.  Trivedi,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Let  y-  =  4ax 
be  the  parabola,  and  let  the 
points  P,  Q  be 

(at?,  2 at?,  (at?,  2at2). 

(i)  Since  OP  to  OQ  is  con¬ 
stant,  at?  =  A  at?, 

where  A  is  constant ;  therefore 

tx  —  A  t.>  P A. 

The  equation  of  the  chord 
PQ  is 

V  (t\  +  4)  —  2a;  =  2 at?2, 
which  may  be  written 
±2 at?  Pa 

—yt2  (i±  s/a)  +  2x  =  o. 

For  the  envelope  we  get  readily 

y-(  1±  v'A)2±16aX's/A  =  0, 
which  is  two  parabolas. 

(ii)  Here  TP/TQ  =»  XN/XM, 

so  that  t?  +  1  —  A  (t?  +  1). 

From  the  equation  of  the  chord,  we  obtain,  on  squaring, 
t?(y-2at.?2  =  (2x—yt2)2, 

or  { A (t?  +  1)  —  1 } (2/ —  2ati)'2  —  (2x — yt??  =  0  .  (1). 

Differentiating  for  t2, 

Af2  ill — 2at2)2  —  (y  —  2at?  {a  (1  +  f22)  —  1  [  2a  +  y(2x— yt?  =  0  ...  (2). 
On  eliminating  t2  between  (1)  and  (2),  we  get  the  required 
envelope. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

Errata. — In  Question  17869,  insert  “  (  ”  after  JJJ,  and  for 
second  ( )  read  “  (x,  y,  z,  l)2.” 

17875.  (W.  N.  Bailey.  Reproposed.) — Show  that  the  foci  of 

the  three  parabolas  which  touch  two  sides  of  a  triangle  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  third  side  lie  on  the  Brocard  circle  of  the  triangle, 
and  that  the  joins  of  a  vertex  of  the  triangle  to  the  focus  of  the 
opposite  parabola  concur  ac  the  Symmedian  point. 


Geometrical  Solutions  (I)  by  C.  E.  YounGman,  M.A. ;  (II)  by  W.  N 
Bailey;  (III)  by  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A. 


(I)  Geometrographically : — 

On  AB  take  XL  =  l. 

Draw  the  perpendicular  XO. 
Also  the  parallel  diameter  DD'. 
Then  LD  gives  P. 

And  the  axis  of  LP  gives  O. 

O  (OX)  is  the  circle  required. 


3Ct+  C3 
2R;  +  R,  +  20[  +  2C3 
2Rj  +  R2  +  30!  +  3CS 
2Rl  +  Ro 

2Rt+  R;+  2CJ+2C;, 
2CX +  C3 


8Ri  +  4R2  + 120,  +  9C3  =  33 


17880.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  17737). — 

IvA,  KX  are  tangents  to  a  circle  ABX,  and  a  second  circle  CABK 
touches  KX.  The  straight  line  CBD  touches  the  former  circle 
at  B  and  cuts  KX  in  D.  Prove  that  (i)  AB  is  parallel  to  OK, 
(ii)  that  CB  =  3BD,  (iii)  that  C  is  on  the  second  common  tangent 
to  the  two  circles. 

17881.  (T.  Muir,  LL.D.) — If  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 

elements  of  each  row  of  an  n-line  orthogonant  be  a,  prove  that 
I  the  co-factor  of  any  ft-line  minor  is  equal  to  the  said  minor  multi- 
j  plied  by  ak-n~k.  Illustrate  by  the  case  of  the  8-line  orthogonant  in 
!  which  <r  is  a2  +  b'2  +  ...  +  h2. 
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17882.  (Prof.  K.  J.  Sanjana,  M.A.)— If 

<p  (x,  y,  z )  =  ax-  +  by'2  +  cz 2  +  2 fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  =  0, 
and  <px,  <p  <pz  denote  dtp/ex,  d<p/dy,  'd<p/dz  respectively,  prove  that 

=  16<j>A  ; 


(px 

(px 

<Py 

<Pz 

+  <pv 

<Pv 

<pz 

(px 

+  <t>z  <pz 

<Pz 

<P  I 

h 

b 

f 

f 

c 

9 

9 

a 

h  ! 

■9 

f 

C 

h 

9 

a 

;  / 

h 

b  I 

and  give  a  geometrical  illustration. 

17883.  (“  Solidus.”) — Prove  that 

Lim  (nP„  -f-  nQ„)  =  e, 

n — >co 

where  ”P«  is  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  things  taken  n  at  a 
time,  and  nQ„  is  the  number  of  such  permutations  as  have  no  thing 
in  the  same  place  as  it  has  in  one  chosen  permutation. 

17884.  (R.  Vythynathaswamy.) — Establish  the  results 


®  TO* 
2— ,  = 
i  n\ 


lk  2k 

or"+  n 
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Jo> 
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where 
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17885.  (W.  E.  H.  Berwick.) — If  p  be  a  positive  prime  of  the 
form  3n  —  1,  prove  that  the  equation 

u(x,  y,  z)  =  or'  +  29y3  +  292.23  —  3. 29xyz  =  p, 
is  soluble  in  positive  integers.  Find  the  smallest  solution  for  p  =  2, 
p  —  23,  and  p  =  239.  Also  show  that  the  smallest  solution  of 

u  (x,  y,  z )  =  1, 

is  x  =  102866541757601689,  y  =  33481749309704842, 

«  =  10897883001448120, 

and  explain  how  to  find  all  the  solutions  of  u  (x,  y,  z)  =  p. 

17880.  (J.  J.  Barniville,  B.A.) — If  a,  b  are  roots  of  x*  +  x3  =  1, 

prove  that  ab  is  a  root  of  x6  +  x4  +  a;3— x2  —  1  =  0. 

17887.  (R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.) — If  x,  y,  z  be  unequal  and 
{k(l  +  yz)-y-z}/(y-z)  =  [k  (1  +  zx)  —z—x}J(z—x) 

=  {k(l  +  xy)-x-y}/{x-y)  =  u  ; 
find  a  relation  between  u  and  k. 

17888.  (C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.) — Solve  the  equations 


(x +  2y +  w)(x +  2z +  w)  =  a2  . (1), 

(y +  2z  +  x)(y  +  2w  +  x)  =  b"  . (2), 

(z  +  2w  +  y)  (z  +  2x  +  y)  =  c2  . (3), 

(w  +  2x  +  z)(w  +  2y  +  z)  =  d2  . (4). 


17889.  (C.  E.  Youngman,  M.A.) — If  three  normals  to  a  tricusp 
meet  at  N,  the  corresponding  tangents  cut  the  curve  at  six  points 
on  a  conic  ;  and  this,  when  N  is  on  the  tricusp,  is  a  parabola  whose 
axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  N.  When  the  conic  con¬ 
sists  of  two  lines,  those  lines  meet  at  a  constant  angle,  and  at  a 

constant  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  tricusp. 

/ 

17890.  (S.  Krishnaswami  Aiyangar.) — The  locus  of  the  poles  of 

tangents  of  the  minimum  described  ellipse  about  a  triangle  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  maximum  inscribed  ellipse  is  the  curve 
(aa)-l  +  (bfi)-i+  (cy)-i  =  0. 

17891.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — Through  any  point  P  of  a  conic  chords 

PQ,  PR  are  drawn  parallel  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters.  Show 
that  the  circles  through  P  which  touch  the  conic  at  Q  and  R  re¬ 
spectively,  intersect  at  a  second  point  on  the  conic.  Deduce  the 
well  known  theorem  : — “  If  a  nodal  cubic  intersects  in  the  points  P 
and  P',  two  lines  which  are  harmonically  conjugate  with  respect  to 
the  tangents  at  the  node,  then  the  tangents  at  P,  P'  meet  on  the 
curve.” 

17892.  (A.  M.  Nesbitt,  M.A.  Suggested  by  Question  17756.) — - 

A  fixed  conic  S  and  a  variable  conic  S'  have  two  fixed  points  B,  C, 
in  common,  and  the  pole  of  BC  for  S'  lies  on  S,  while  S'  also  passes 
through  a  fixed  point  A.  Prove  that  CD,  the  other  common  chord 
of  S  and  S',  envelopes  a  fixed  conic  through  B,  0,  and  that  AB,  AC 
are  tangents  to  the  envelope. 

17893.  (E.  R.  Hamilton.) — The  tangents  AP°° ,  BQM  at  points 

A,  B  on  two  conics  S,  S'  respectively,  meet  at  T  on  a  common  tan¬ 
gent  to  S,  S'.  O,  O'  being  any  two  bases  in  the  plane  of  S,  S', 
discuss  the  product  of  the  pencils  O  [P  ],  0'[Q‘0]. 

17894.  (W.  F.  Beard,  M.A.) — A  circle  is  drawn  to  touch  a 


parabola  at  P  and  to  cut  it  orthogonally  at  Q.  Prove  that  the  locus 
of  the  pole  of  PQ  is  a  cubic. 

17895.  (R.  Goormaghtigh.) — A  diameter  5  of  the  circum-circle 

of  a  triangle  ABC  cuts  the  sides  in  a,  ft,  y\  the  images  of  a,  ft,  y 
through  the  circum-centre  of  ABC  are  a',  ft1,  7',  the  isogonal  conju¬ 
gates  of  a,  ft1,  7'  are  a.",  ft",  y" .  Prove  that  Aa",  Bl'',  Cy"  are 
parallel,  and  that  the  middle  points  of  Aa'',  B/3”,  Gy"  are  on  a 
straight  line  passing  through  the  orthocentre  and  the  orthopole 
of  5. 

17896.  (F.  G.  W.  Brown,  B.Sc.,  L.C.P.)— If  I„  I,,  I3  are  the 
ex-centres  of  a  triangle  ABC,  show  that  the  circum-centre  of  the 
triangle  I  [LI,  and  the  circum-  and  in-centres  of  the  triangle  ABC 
are  collinear,  having  the  circum-centre  of  ABC  midway  between 
the  other  two  centres. 

17897.  (E.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.) — If  H  be  the  circum-centre,  O  the 
orthocentre,  I  the  in-centre,  and  I[  the  ex-centre,  opposite  to  the 
vertex  A  of  the  triangle  ABC,  then,  if  IH  =  IO,  either  A  or  B  or  C 
is  60°,  and  if  I,,H  =  ^O,  either  A  =  6(F  or  B  or  C  is  120°. 

17898.  (N.  Sankara  Aiyar,  M.A.) — Construct  a  triangle  given 

the  lengths  of  its  three  ex-radii. 

17899.  (V.  V.  Satyanarayan.) — -Construct  a  triangle  ABC  being 

given  the  angle  A,  the  side  AB,  and  the  distance  of  the  middle 
point  of  AC  from  the  Symmedian  point. 

17900.  (W.  N.  Bailey.) — On  any  straight  line  there  are  two 

points  (real  or  imaginary)  which  are  isogonal  conjugates  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  given  triangle.  Give  a  geometrical  construction  to  find 
them  when  they  are  real. 

17901.  (D.  Biddle.) — One  of  the  sides  of  an  integral-sided 

right-angled  triangle  is  given,  as  to  length,  and  is  the  geometrical 
mean  between  two  perfect  squares,  represented  respectively  by  the 
sum  and  the  difference  of  the  two  remaining  sides  (including  the 
hypotenuse).  Construct  such  triangle. 

17902.  (Prof.  E.  J.  Nanson,  M.A.) — The  vertices  of  a  given 
tetrahedron  lie  each  on  a  given  sphere.  Under  what  conditions 
can  a  point  rigidly  attached  to  the  tetrahedron  describe  a  fifth 
sphere  ? 
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The  President  alluded  to  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Carr,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  over  forty  years. 

The  President  then  presented  the  De  Morgan  Medal  to  Sir  Joseph 
Larmor,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  his  scientific  work. 

The  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  session  were  elected  ; 
and  after  Sir  Joseph  Larmor  had  taken  the  Chair,  Prof.  Love  gave 
his  Presidential  Address,  entitled  “  Mathematical  Research.” 

The  following  papers  were  communicated  : — 

“  Note  on  an  Extension  of  Sylow’s  Theorem”  :  Prof.  G.  A.  Miller. 

“  The  Conformal  Representation  of  the  various  Triangles  bounded 
by  the  arcs  of  three  Intersecting  Circles”  :  Mr.  J.  Hodgkinson. 

“The  Dynamical  Theory  of  the  Tides  in  a  Zonal  Basin”  :  Mr. 
G.  R.  Goldsbrough. 

“  The  Modulus  of  an  Analytic  Function  ”  :  Mr.  G.  H.  Hardy. 

(i)  “  On  the  Modification  of  a  Train  of  Waves  as  it  advances  into 
Shallow  Water”;  (ii)  “On  a  Configuration  of  21  Points  and  21 
Lines  which  arises  from  the  complete  Quadrilateral  and  determines 
the  Group  of  168  Plane  Collineations  ”  :  Prof.  W.  Burnside. 

“  On  Convex  Closed  Surfaces  ”  :  Tadahiko  Kubota. 

‘  *  On  Integrals  and  Derivates  with  regard  to  a  Function  ’  ’  :  Prof. 
W.  H.  Young. 
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